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ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LxVWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ORAL  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other 
Qualifications. 

No.  of 
Day's 

EVTnENCE 

JJJ  T  J.  X/  Mil  J>1  \J  • 

No.  of 
Questions.  • 

Page. 

Batchelob,  Rev.  W.  Jesse  - 

Vicar  of  Brompton  Regis,  &c., 
Chairman  of  the  Brompton 
Regis  Parish  Council. 

113 

68878-69014 

51 

Blud,  J  

Member  of  the  Shifnal  Board  of 
Guardians. 

114 

70831-70960 

120 

Brown,  C  

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Wickham 
Brook  District  of  the  Risbridge 
Union. 

119 

75894-75947 

275 

Buckingham,  Rev.  F.  F.,  M.  A. 

Rector  of  Doddiseombsleigh. 
Chairman  of  St.  Thomas'  Board 
of  Guardians,  Exeter. 

112 

68365-68601 

32 

BUNN,  W.  G  

Senior  Trustee  of  the  Hearts  of 
Oak  Benefit  Society.  Past  Presi- 
dent and  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  Parliamentary 
Agent  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Friendly  Societies. 

100 

^7  '7 £1  A  1     *7'11  ^  i 

342 

rSURGES,    xtEV,    r  KKBIlvNDAKY 

.    W.  T  

Chairman  of  Church  Stretton 
Board  of  Guardians. 

110 

Tiloo  -t  211 A 

1  RCt 

loLf 

T?TTT>TTT^            1    TTT^TTT^             1    i~\T  \\' 

IJUKKi/,     LilKV  I.  —  K^UL,       >>  . 

St.  George,  J.  P. 

Treasurer  of  the  Stoke  and 
Melford  Benefit  Association. 

I  1  T 

I I  i 

t7  4  OA  A     ^  i  A  1  Q 

liURNELL,  A. ... 

Relieving  Officer  of  Bridgwater 
Union. 

111 
111 

D80oy— DoJoo 

Cheesman,  J.  F  

Master  of  the  Bosmere  and  Clay- 
don  Union  Workhouse. 

117 

73805-74033 

216 

CiiiLDE,  Mrs.  Baldwyn  ... 

Member  of  the  Tenbury  Board 
of  Guardians. 

114 

71061-71168 

13C 

Clemas,  T.  R.   

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Newton 
Abbott  Union. 

112 

68686-68812 

43 

Cook,  R.  M  

Clerk  to  t^e  Bosmere  and  Clay- 
don  Board  of  Guardians. 

117 

74127-74303 

224 

Copeman,  a.  G  

Chairman  of  the  Mitford  and 
Launditch  Board  of  Guardians. 

117 

74414-74603 

235 

CowELL,  Rev.  M.  B. 

Member  of  the  Bosmere  and 
Claydon  Board  of  Guardians. 
Vicar  of  Ashbocking. 

117 

;  74034-74126 

221. 

Cripps,  C.  a.,  K.C. 

Member  of  the  Bucks  County 
Council. 

120 

76394-76544 

293 

Emberton,  T.   

Late  Chairman  of  the  Ellesmere 
Board  of  Guardians. 

115 

71323-71521 

137 

Exham,  a.  R.  F.,  M.D. 

(^Dublin) 

'  One  of  the  Medical  Officers  to 
j     the  Market  Drayton  Union. 

116 

72502-72680 

171 

FFOLKES,  G.  B  

Chairman  of  the  Freebridge  Lynn 
Board  of  Guardians. 

118 

75246-75344 

256 

Fitzmaurice,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 

121 

76921-77006 

312 
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[  iv  ] 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST   OF  OEAL  WITNESSES— cowimwei^. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other 
Qualifications. 

No.  OF 
Day's 
Evidence. 

No.  OF 
Questions. 

Page. 

Griffiths,  A.   

Relieving  Officer  to  the  Kington 
Union. 

114 

71169-71322 

133 

Hall,  T.  L.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A. 

District  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Weobley  Union. 

114 

70630-70830 

113 

Harrison,  C,  J.P  

Member  of  the  York  Board  of 
Guardians.  Member  of  the 
County  Council  of  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

121 

76829-76920 

310 

Harwood,  S.  T.,  J.P. 

Chairman  of  Bosmere  and  Clay- 
don  Board  of  Guardians. 

117 

73628-73804 

213 

Heale,  Rev.  C.  H  

Vicar  of  Williton,  Somerset. 

113 

69045-69291 

57 

xlEATHCOTE,  J.  Ji. 

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Atcham 
Union. 

114 

IVoM-iVslU 

1 

jjLENNIKER,  0.\jr.,  Jj.A. ,  o.r,  ... 

Member  of  the  Bridgwater  Board 
of  Guardians. 

111 
111 

b  <  yUO— DoU!5o 

1  o 

Hood,  J.       ...  ... 

Member  of  the  Ellesmere  Board 
of  Guardians. 

110 

1  LuZJt—l  lOiJO 

Hudson,  Mrs.  Donaldson  ... 

Member  of  the  Salop  County 
Nursing  Federation. 

116 

72406-72501 

168 

Jebb,  Miss  L.   

Member  of  the  Ellesmere  Board 
of  Guardians. 

115 

71697-71937 

148 

Joseph,  Miss  F.  C  

Member  of  the  Williton  Union. 
Hon.  secretary,  of  the  Somerset 
County  Nur.sing  Association. 
Member  of  the  Midwives  and 
Domestic  Science  Committees 
of  the  County  Council.  Mem- 
ber of  the  S.W.  Poor  Law  Con- 
ference. 

113 

69292-69535 

68 

Kevill-Davis,  Eev.  E.  L.  D. 

Member  of  the  Leominster  Board 
of  Guardians. 

116 

72681-72828 

178 

Laverack,  J.   

Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
A .<?«?ncifl tion  of  Pool'  f  nw  Unions 
in  England  and  Wales.  Chair- 
man of  the  Lincoln  Board  of 
Guardians  and  Chairman  of 
the  Welton  Rural  District 
Council. 

120 

76225-76393 

288 

Lloyd,  Miss  H  

Member  of  the  Atcham  Board  of 
Guardians. 

114 

70511-70629 

109 

McCarthy,  Thomas,  M.R.C.S.. 
(Eng.),  L.KC.P.  (Lond ) 

MacGowan,  J  

Has   been   House   Surgeon  and 
Physician  to  Cork  City  Hospital. 
Civil  Surp-eon  attached  to  the 
Army,  &c. 

General  Secretary  of  the  Odd- 
fellows Widow  and  Orphan's 
Society  at  Bridgwater. 

111 
112 

67566-67741 
68813-68877 

1 

47 

Mahomed,  Rev.  J.  D.  K.  ... 

Ptector  of  Ingham.  Guardian  of 
the  Thingoe  Ll^nion. 

119 

76117-76224 

282 

]MacNaughton-Jones,  Rev. 
W.  H. 

Marlow,  W.   

Member  of  the  Henstead  Board. 

President  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Friendly  Societies. 
Parliamentary  Agent  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 
General  Secretary  to  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Shepherds. 

117 

122 

72976-73235 
77255-77466 

190 
327 

[  V  ] 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ORAL  W LTNESSES—contimied. 


Name  of  Witness. 


Moody,  Rev.  H. 


Morris,  J.  K  ,  J.P. 


MURRIN,  A.  J. 


Newman,  Sir  R.  H.,  Bart, 
J.P. 

Packer,  Dr.  W.  H.,  M.D.  . 


Page,  G. 
Pearson,  E.  ... 

Pell,  A.  J.  ... 

Phillips,  H.  R. 


PiGGOTT,  Dr.  E.  a.  .. 
Pochin,  Dr.  F.  L.  .. 

Price,  W.  Sydney  .. 

Read,  O.  F  

Sharman,  G  


Slade-King,    E.  J.,  M.D. 
D.P.H.,  M.E.C.P.  (Lond.) 


Stead,  J.  Lister 


Official  or  other 
Qualifications. 


Vicar  of  Welshampton,  Membei 
of  the  Ellesmere  Board  oi 
Guardians. 

Member  of  the  Atcham  Board  oi 
Guardians. 

Member  of  Newton  Abbot  Board 
of  Guardians. 

Member  of  the  St.  Thomas'  Union, 
Exeter. 

One  of  the  District  Medical  Officers 
of  the  Atcham  Union. 

Mayor  of  Leominster. 

Guardian  of  the  Whitchurch 
Union. 

Member  of  the  Ely  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Solicitor.  Cleik  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  Shifnal  Union.  Superin 
teudenb  Registrar  and  Clerk  to 
the  Shifnal  Rural  District  Coun- 
cil and  also  Clerk  to  the  Dawley 
Urban  District  Council. 


District  Medical  OfBccr  for 
Risbridge  Union. 


the 


Medical  Officer  of  the  Raynham 
District  of  the  Walsingham 
Union. 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Wellington  Union. 

Chairman  of  the  Mildeuhall  Board 
of  Guardians. 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
North  Witchford  Union. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  II- 
fracombe,  Torrington  and  Dul- 
verton.  Acting  Medical  Offiier 
of  Health  under  the  Devon 
County  Council  for  North 
Devon.  Superintendent  of 
Ilfracombe  Isolation  Hospital 
and  Superintendent  of  Mid- 
waves  for  the  Ilfracombe  and 
Torrington  Districts. 

Chief  Ranger  of  the  Leeds  Dis- 
trict of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters.  Permanent  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters.  Past  President  and 
present  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Conference 
of  Friendly  Societies  and  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Chartered  Institute 
of  Secretaries. 


No.  OF 
Day's 
Evidence. 


115 

lU 

112 

112 

lU 

116 
116 

118 

114 


119 


118 


111 


119 


113 


No.  OF 

Questions. 


71938-72137 

69924-70184 

68602-68685 

68237-68364 

70185-70319 

72829-72975 
72273-72405 

74604-74770 


70961-71060  125 


75773-75893 


74771-74984 


67742-67904 


75948-76116 


69790-69923 


Page. 


154 


40 

25 

99 

185 
164 

239 


271 


243 


277 


118        !  74985-75215  249 


S3 


122  77467-77640  333 
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ALPHABETICAL  LLST  OF  ORAL  WITNESSES— conimwecZ. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other 
Qualifications. 

No.  of 
Day's 
Evidence. 

No.  CF 
Otjestions 

Page. 

Borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
and  District  Medical  Officer  for 
tlift  nrhinp"np  and  T^iirv  Kf,  T^d- 
munds  Unions. 

(  0000—  t  0  1  1  Ji 

"VtTT  T  T  A  TVTV  A 

V  U  li  Lil  AM  XjXl.X.          ...  *.- 

T  Q  f*  A  ^*~n  o  t'Tt*  i'i^  t''V\  o    Tr^onn          T^r\Q  t*/1 

of  Guardians. 

111 

AAT  A  T  T  A  n 

VV  A.ULiA.KjsUj  vy.    <>  * .           ...  ... 

i\clloVlIJ^  vylilLUl   Ui  lilt)    Xdlloll  Ui 

Poplar  Borougb. 

1  ^-i 

t  t  V\J  t~i  t 

39ft 

Walsh,  Miss.  E  

Member  of  the  Salop  County 
Nursing  Federation. 

116 

72406-72501 

168 

Waters,  H.  E.   

Secretary  to  the  Suffolk  County 

ifieCllCtll  \_-'lUU. 

117 

73476-73627 

206 

Weston,  F  

Representative  of  the  Delegate 

"Rr^n  Tfi    r\T    f  n  A    TTa^i  t'+'CI    at    llsi  It 

JJUcllt,!     Ul     bllO      ±±KJail           \JL  V_/Cll\. 

Benefit  Society  for  the  Eastern 
Portion   of    the    County  of 

Parish  of  Yeovil. 

113 

69724-69789 

79 

Wilkes,  R.  E  

Clerk  to  the  Stow  Board  of 
Guardians. 

118 

75345-75587 

259 

Willis-Bund,  J.  W.  ... 

Chairman  of  Worcestershire 
County  Council. 

<  004:0-  1  OoJo 

9QCJ 

Young,  G.  A  

Relieving  Officer  and  Collector 
to  the  Guardians  for  the 
Second  District  of  Yeovil 
Union. 

113 

69536-69723 

76 
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EOYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE'  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  NON-ORAL  WITNESSES. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

Number  of 

APPENDIX. 

Page. 

Adams,  J.  Dixon,  M.D. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Yeovil  District 
Council.  Late  District  Medical  Officer  for 
both  Yeovil  and  Langport  Unions  and 
Medical  Officer  for  numerous  clubs  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years. 

XVIII. 

396 

Anstice,  Col.  J.  A.,  C.B. 

Formerly  Chairman  of  the  Madeley  Union, 
Shropshire. 

XCIV. 

445 

AllMITSTEAD,  EEV.  L  

Rector  of  Malpas,  Cheshire  ... 

xcv. 

445 

AuDEN,  Rev.  Preb.  Thomas  ... 

Chairman  of  the  Atcham  Board  of  Guardians. 

XCVL 

446 

AwDRY,  Dr.  W.  K  

District  Medical  Officer,  rhombury  Union, 
Gloucestershire. 

r^r^i  TT 

01  t 

Baker,  Mark  L.   

Relieving  Officer  of  St.  Thomas'  Union, 
Exeter. 

XIX. 

396 

Barnett,  Horatio   

Medical  Practitioner  in  the  district  for 
seventeen  years.  Some  years  a  Member  of 
the  Church  Stretton  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  formerly  a  District  Medical  Officer. 
Chairman  of  the  Urban  District  Council 
of  Church  Stretton.  Experience  outside 
this  District,  practically  nil. 

XCVIL 

446 

Barrington,  Russell  

Member  of  the  Langport  Board  of  Guardians. 

XX. 

397 

Barrow,  R.  Sowton 

Bathurst,  Dr.  L. 
Beales,  H.  F. 

Becket,  Dr.  F.  H. 
Beer,  William  A. 

Bennett,  F.  John 


Bingham,  Edward 

Blake,  Miss  Florence 
Bowen- Jones,  J.  B. 

Branch,  W  


Brash,  Edward  A.,  M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.),  L.R.C.P.  (Lond.) 


Solicitor,  Clerk  to  the  Dulverton  Board  of 
Guardians  for  about  ten  years. 

District  Medical  Officer,  Ellesmere  Union  ... 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Linton  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Ely   

Member  of  the  St.  Thomas'  Board  of 
Guardians,  Exeter. 

Master  of  the  Whitchurch  Union  Workhouse. 
Previously  Assistant  Master,  and  Super- 
intendent of  Boys,  Atcham  Union  Work- 
house. Porter,  Labour  Master,  and  Assis- 
tant Relieving  Officer  for  Vagrants  at  the 
Uxbridge,  Bradfield  and  Martley  Unions. 
Assistant  Porter  Birkenhead  Union  W.  H. 
etc. 

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Shifnall  Union  since 
the  year  1885.  Previously  for  seven  years 
a  Guardian. 

Member  of  the  Yeovil  Board  of  Guardians 

Ex-Chairman  of  the  Atcham  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

Secretary,  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  Had- 
leigh. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County  of 
the  City  of  Exeter. 


XXL 

xcvni. 

CLXIII. 

CLXIV. 
XXII. 

XCIX. 


c. 

XXIIL 
CI. 

CLXV. 

XXIV. 


[  viii  ] 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  NON-ORAL  WITNESSES— cowimMefZ. 


Name  of  Witness. 


Brereton,  Miss  K.  B. 


Broadmead,  Rev.  P.  P. 


Peploe, 


Bull,  J.  C. 


BuRGE,  G.  Kelsey 

Cartwright,  J. 
M.R.C.S.  (Eng.) 

Catford,  Hyla  ... 


Cavendish,  Richard 
Chubb,  T.  T. 


Clark,  J.  H.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  B.Ch., 
B.A.O.,  L.M. 


Claxton,  E.  B  , 

Colmer,  Ptolemy  A.,  M.E.C.S. 
L.R.C.P.,  L.S.A. 


Cooper,  A.  E  

COTTERELL,  SiR  J.  R.  G.,  Bart. , 

Crawley,  S.  W. 
Crickmer,  G  

Cronshey,  J.  H. 

Cross,  Walter  

CULLUM,  B,  W.,  J.P  

CuLROSs,  Dr.  James 

CuRETON,  Edward,  M.D.,'  J.P. 


Da  VIES,  Ji^HN  ... 

Davis,  W^  S.  ... 
Daw,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Dickens,  William 


Official  or  Other  Qualifications. 


A  member  of  the  Walsingham  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Guardian  of  the  Wellington  Union  for  twenty 
years  and  Chairman  for  the  last  six  years. 

Solicitor.  Superintendent  Registrar  and  Clerk 
to  the  Oswestry  Incorporation. 

Kent  ... 

District  Medical  Officer,  Oswestry  Incorpora- 
tion. 

Relieving  officer  of  the  Dulverton  Union 
since  June  30uh,  1904. 

Master  of  the  Langport  Union  Workhouse 

Relieving  Officer  of  the  W^hitchurch  Union, 
Salop. 

District  Medical  Officer,  and  Public  Vaccina- 
tor, Ellesmere  Union,  for  the  past  sixteen 
years. 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Ely  Union  ... 

Honorary  Surgeon  to  Hospital.  Surgeon  to 
W^oborne's  Almshouse  and  many  Friendly 
Societies. 

Secretary  of  the  Shrewsbury  Dispensary : 
connected  with  the  Institution  as  Clerk 
and  Secretary  for  twenty-five  years. 

Chairman  of  the  Weobley  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

A  member  of  the  Linton  Board  uf  Guardians 

Organising  Secretary  to  the  Foresters, 
Ipswich. 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Thetford  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Freebridge 
Lynn  Union. 

County  Councillor  for  East  Suffolk,  etc.,  etc. 

District  Medical  Officer,  Newton  Abbot 
Union. 

Senior  Physician  to  the  Salop  Infirmary. 
Poor  Law  Guardian,  and  for  fourteen 
years  Medical  Officer  to  the  Local  Work- 
house. Late  Medical  Officer  to  Shrews- 
bury Dispensary. 

Master  of  the  Ellesmere  Union  Workhouse 
from  1875  to  the  present  time. 

Solicitor.  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the 
Tenbury  Union. 

Member  of  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  St. 
Thomas'  Union,  Exeter. 

Master  of  ihe  Shifnal  Union  Workhouse. 


Number  of 
Appendix. 


Page. 


CLXVI. 

XXV. 

CII. 

CCIV. 
CIIL 

XXVI. 

XXVII. 
CIV. 

cv. 

CLXVII. 
XXVIII. 

CVI. 

CVIL 

CLXVIIL 
CLXIX. 

CLXX. 

CLXXL 

CLXXIL 
XXIX. 

CVIII. 


CIX 

ex. 

XXX. 

CXL 


[  i-^  ]  . 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  NON-ORAL  WITNESSES— co?i<mM«Z. 


Name  of  Witness. 

Official  or  other  Qualifications. 

No.  of 
Appendix. 

1 

Page. 

DiGWEED,  Alfred   

Superintendent  of  the   Scattered  Homes, 
Newton  Abbot  Union. 

XXXL 

403 

DoRiNGTON,  Sir  John,  Bart.  ... 

Chairman   of   the   Gloucestershire  County 
Council. 

ccv. 

515 

1 

Dttptits  Rf.v  E  .T  G 

Rector  of  Alphington  Exeter.    Member  of 
the  St.  Thomas  Board  of  Guardians  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

XXXIL 

404 

Durham,  Rev.  W.  E. 

Rector  of  ^Volborough,  Newton  Abbot,  in 
the  County  of  Devon. 

XXXIIL 

405 

Eardley,  W.  H.   

Relieving  Officer  of  Church  Stretton  Union 

CXII. 

45G 

Edwards    Octavius  M.R.C.S. 

L.R.C.P. 
Egerton,  Rev.  W.  H  

District  Medical  Officer,  Leominster  Union. 
Rector  of  \A  hitchurch,  Salop. 

CXIIL 
CXIV. 

457 
457 

Everest,  Joseph   

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Atcham  Union. 

cxv. 

458 

Fallowfield,  G.   

Chairman  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Board  of 
Guardians. 

CLXXIII. 

493 

Farrant,     Mark  L.R.C.P., 
M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  St.  Thomas' 
Rural  District.  Medical  Officer  St.  Thomas' 
District  and  Workhouse,  St.  Thomas'  Union, 
Exeter. 

XXXIV. 

405 

Fell,  Henry  W.   

Vice-Chairman  of  the   Drayton   Board  of 
Guardians. 

CXVL 

458 

Ford,  F.  R  

Relieving  Officer,  Newmarket  LTnion. 

CLXXIV. 

494 

Fortescue,  Right  Hon.  Earl... 

Chairman  of  the  Devonshire  County  Council. 

CCVL 

516 

Fox,  Miss  A,  P  

Member  of  Wellington  Board  of  Guardians, 
Somerset. 

XXXV. 

406 

Fox,  Charles  H.   

Justice  of  the  Peace.  Member  of  the  Welling- 
ton Board  of  Guardians. 

XXXVL 

407 

Fox,  J.  Howard... 

Justice  of  the  Peace.    Director  of  Messrs. 
Fox  Bros  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wooilen  Manu 
facturers,  Wellington,  Somerset. 

xxxvn. 

408 

Frith,  W.  E  

Director  of  the  Oswestry  Incorporation. 

CXVIL 

459 

Fulcher,  George   

Master  of  the  Oswestry  Incorporation  Work- 
house. 

CXVIII. 

460 

Fulcher,  William  G.  ... 

ATii^fpr  of  t",hp  Atf*hjim  WnrVhonctp  S^ilon  11.^ 
years.    Master  of  the  Whitchurch  AVork- 
house,  Salop,  G|  years.     Steward  of  the 

( tIaii ppftf  (^T*tt ni  vf^    1  nn 'ni"\7     A  cTTtn ty» a    / \  J.X 

years.    Steward  of  the  General  Hospital, 
Birmingham,  2^  years. 

CXIX. 

461 

Gayford,  H.  J  

Estate  Agent  to  Lord  Townshend. 

CLXXV. 

495 

Gidney,  H.  J  

1 

Clerk  to  the  Aylsham  Board  of  Guardians,  ! 
Solicitor. 

i 

CLXXVL 

495 

GoFF,  Edward  

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Oswestry  Incorporation.  [ 

cxx. 

462 

Goodden,  Rev.  Canon  E.  W.  ... 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Sherborne  Board  of 
Guardians. 

XXXVIII. 

409 

Goodden,  Col.  John  R,  P.     ...  j 

1 

Member  of  the  Sherborne  Board  of  Guardians 
for  40  years,  and  Chairman  for  more  than 
20  years. 

XXXIX. 

409 

429.— VII. 

6 
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GOURLAY,    Fr.ANCIS    T.,  M.B., 

U.IU.  (Jlclin.). 
Geeedy,  John  ...  ... 

District  Medical  Officer,  Shifnal  Union. 

Manager  of  tlie  Wellington  Industrial  Co- 
opera,tive  Societj',  Ltd.,  Somerset. 

CXXI. 
XL. 

462 
410 

GrREENE,  John  

Member  of  the  Shifnal  Board  of  Guardians. 

CXXIL 

463 

Greenhill,  C.  W.  M  

Justice  of  the  Peace.    Member  of  the  Bridg- 
water Board  of  Guardians. 

XLL 

410 

Greenly,  E.  H  ,  J.P  

Member  of  the  Kington  Board  of  Guardians. 

CXXIIL 

46.3 

Grounds,  F.,  J.P.   

Chairman  of  the  North  Witchford  Board  of 
Guardians. 

CLXXVH. 

496 

Hall,  R.  W  

Chairman  of  the  Leominster  Board  of  Guard- 
ians. 

CXXIV. 

464 

Hallet,  Thomas.   

Master  of  the  Bridgwater  Union  Workhouse. 

XLIL 

410 

Halsey,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  F. 

Chairman  of  tlie  Herts  County  Council.  Deputy 
Chairnmn  of  the  Herts  Quarter  Sessions. 

CCVIL 

.516 

Hamlep,  Rev.  J  

Hannaford,  H.  H  

Vicar  of  Barrington  (Somerset)  for  the  past 
22  year.*.    Member  of  the  Lang^ort  Board 
of  Guardians. 

Chairman  of  the  Newton  Abbot  Board  of 
Guardians. 

XLIIL 
XLIV. 

411 

/111 

Harden,  E  

Member  of  the  Bridgwater  Board  of  Guard- 
ians. 

XLV. 

412 

-TlARDY,  1.  UOZENS,  -J.r. 

Chairman  of  St.  Faith's  Board  of  Guardians. 

L'J_;A  A  V  111. 

4  J  / 

Harrls,  Mrs.  Percy  

Member  of  the   Newton  Abbot  Board  of 
Guardians. 

XLVL 

412 

Harwood,  a.,  J.P  

Chairman  of  the  Samford  Board  of  Guardians. 

CLXXIX. 

498 

Ha  WARD,  A.  J  

Clerk  to  the  Samford  Board  of  Guardians. 

CLXXX. 

498 

XIAW  h.i>tb,   W,  A- 

Secretary  to  a  Local  Court  of  the  Ancient 
Order   of    Foresters    Friendly  Society, 
Dulverton,  Somerset. 

VT  VTT 
ALi  V  11. 

ill 

Hayes,  G.  H.  W  

Relieving  Officer,  Thetford  Union. 

CLXXXL 

499 

Hearn,  Mrs.  C.  E  

Member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
St.  Thomas'  Union,  Exeter. 

XL  VIII. 

413 

XTt-«  *  T-TT       W  XT 

xlEATH,  W  .  H. 

iVieniber  of  the  JNewton  Abbot  isoartl  oi 
Guardians. 

VT  TV 
ALIA, 

Hibbert,  Sir  J.  T.,  K.C.B. 

Chairman  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council. 

ccvin. 

517 

HiGGINS,  E  

Master  of  the  Tenbury  Union  Workhouse. 

CXXV, 

464 

MlNNELL,  Dr.  J.  b. 

District  Medical  Officer,  ihingoe  Union. 

r* T  V vv T r 
U  LA  A  Ail. 

1  QQ 

Hobhouse,  Rt.  Hon.  II. 

Chairman  of  the  Somerset  County  Council. 

SI  7 
OI  / 

Hoffman,  A.  H,  M.D  

District  Medical  Officer,  Ellesmere  Union. 

CXXVL 

465 

Horner,  F  

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Newton  Abbot 
Union. 

L. 

416 

Hosegood,  Thomas   

Chairman  of  the  Williton  Board  of  Guardians. 

LL 

417 

Hounsell,  r.  C.  W.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.S.A.  (Loud.) 

District  and   Workhouse   Medical  Officer, 
Weobley  Union. 

cxxvn. 

466 

[  -^i  J 
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Howell,  A.  G.  Ferrers 

Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Exeter  Charity 
Organisation  Societj',  and  of  the  South 
Western  Poor  Law  Conferi  nces.  Formerly 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Lambeth  Com- 
mittee of  the  London  Charity  Oi  gnnisation 
Society. 

LII. 

417 

HrNT,  Mrs.  H.  J  

Member  of  the  Yeovil  Board  of  Guardians. 

LIIL 

419 

HuRMAN,  Mrs.  Lovell 

Member  of  the  Bridg\\ater  Board  of 
Guardians  for  twelve  years. 

LIV. 

419 

Jefferies,  Miss  M  

Member  of  the  Ipswich  Board  of  Guardians. 

CLXXXIIL 

500 

Jenks,  Joseph  

Secretary  of  the  Salop  Infirmary,  Shrewsbury. 

CXXVIII. 

466 

Joyce,  D.  ....   

Master  of  the  Workhouse  for  the  past  seven 
years  and  for  nine  years  previously,  Porter, 
Sherborne  Union. 

LV. 

419 

Keeble,  CP  

Chairman  of  the  Kisbridge  Board  of  Guai'dians. 

CLXXXIV. 

501 

KiLNER,  Dr.  C.  S.   

District  Medical  Officer,  Thingoe  L'nion,  and 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Thingoe  Pural 
District. 

CLXXXV. 

503 

Lang,  J  

Member  of  the  Lane;i)ort  Board  of  (xuardians. 

LVI. 

420 

Laxgley,  Evan  

Farmer.  Guardian  of  the  Whitchurch  Union 
for  an  uninteii'upted  period  of  forty  years, 
and  now  Chairman. 

CXXIX. 

407 

Layer,  Dr.  J.  W  

District  Medical  Officer,  Freebridge  Lynn 
L^nion. 

CLXXXVI. 

503 

liEATHER,  F.  H  

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Weobley  Union. 

CXXX. 

467 

]>E[GH,  Albert,  L.E.C.P.  (Loud.), 
M.R.C.S.  (Eng.) 

Medical  Officer  of  Malpas  and  Marbury 
Districts  of  Whitchurch  Union.  Medical 
Officer  of  Shocklock  District  of  Tarvin 
LTnion. 

CXXXL 

468 

Lloyd,  P.  E,   

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Ellesmere 
L^nion. 

CXXXII. 

468 

LOUCH,  ED^VARD  Q  

Twenty-six  yenrs  Clerk  and  Deputy  to  the 
Guardians  of  the  Langport Union,  Somerset. 

LTIL 

421 

Lovell,  George   

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Langport  Union  for 
five  years. 

LYIII. 

422 

LuTTRELL,  Alexander 

Vice-Chairman  of  the  Williton  Board  of 
Guardians. 

LIX. 

422 

Macqveen,  Archibald,  M.D.  ... 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Rural  District 
Council  of  Drayton. 

CXXXIIL 

469 

RLvLAUER,  Pev.  W.  E. 

Vicar  of  Shifnal,  Salop. 

CXXX  IV. 

4G9 

Mapleton,  H.  B.,  M.D  

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Xewton  Abbot. 

LX. 

423 

I\L\RSH,  Charles  James,  M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.),  L.P.C.P.  (Ediu.),  etc. 

Fellow  Roj'al  Institute  of  Public  Heabh. 
Medical  Officer  Yeovil  LTnion  Workhouse 
twentv^'five  vears ;  INIedical  Officer  and 
Public  Vaccinator  No.  1  District  Yeovil 
L'nion  twenty-fiA  e  years :  Honorary  Sur- 
geon Yeovil  District  Hospital  and  Dispen- 
sary twenty-seven  years,  late  Deputy 
Medical  Officer  of  Hea'th  for  Yeovil. 
Medical  Officer  His  Majesty's  Post  Office, 
etc.  etc. 

LXL 

424 

420.— VU. 
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Marsh,  Swaine  C  

Essex  County  Alderman.  Chairman  of  the 
Epping  Board  of  Guardians. 

ccx. 

517 

Marsland,  Miss  B.  V  

Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Socy., 
Torquay. 

LXIL 

425 

Meredith,  John,  M.D. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Wellington, 
Somerset. 

LXIIL 

427 

Minns,  Dr.  Allan  G  

District  Medical  Officer  and  Medical  Officer 
of  the  Workhouse,  Thetford  Union  :  also 
Deputy  Mayor. 

CLXXXVIL 

504 

Morgan,  George  S  

Member  of  the  Whitchurch  Board  of 
Guardians. 

CXXXV. 

470 

Morgan,  W.  A.   

Member  of  the  Leominster  Board  of 
Guardians. 

CXXXVL 

471 

MOULTON,  E  

A  Member  of  the  North  Witehford  Board 
of  Guardians. 

CLXXXVIIl. 

504 

MuNcKTON,  E.  Evans  

Member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the 
Langpcrt  Union. 

LXV. 

429 

MUNDY,  W.  K  

Master  of  the  Workhouse  Wellington  Union. 

LXIV. 

428 

Murray,  W.  I;erkeley,  M.D., 
M.R.C.S.  (Eng.) 

District  Medical  Officer  Tenbury  Union. 

CXXXV]  L 

472 

Neilb,  Mrs.  Helen   

Member  of  the  Leominster  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

CXXXVIII. 

472 

Neild,  T.,  M.A. 

Has  been  a  Member  of  the  Leominster 
Cottage  Hospital  Committee,  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  t'ue  Parish  Nurse 
Society. 

CXXXIX. 

473 

Newitt,  George  H  

Relieving  Officer  and  Collector  in  the 
Drayton  Union  for  the  last  twenty  ei^ht 
years. 

CXL. 

473 

Newman,  A  

Clerk  to  the  Guar  Jims  of  Cosford  LTnion  ... 

CLXXXIX. 

505 

Nicholls,  Dr.  A.  E  

Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Langport 
Rural  District  Council. 

LXVI. 

429 

NOTCUTT,  S.  A  

Ipswich  Municipal  Charities  and  Brame's 
Charities. 

CXC. 

50G 

Oldman,  S  ,  J.P.   

Chairman  of  Thetford  Board  of  Guardians 

CXCI. 

506 

OsELAND,  Thomas   

Believing  Officer  of   the   Tenbury  Union. 

CXLL 

474 

Owen,  E.  E  

Member  of  the  Church  Strettoa  Board  of 
Guardians. 

CXLII. 

474 

Packard,  H.  W  

Vice-President  of  the  Suffolk  County  Medical 
Club. 

CXCII. 

507 

Park,  James 

Member  of  the  Yeovil  Board  of  Guardians  for 
nine  years. 

LXVIL 

430 

Pearmain,  J.  W, 

CXCIII. 

507 

Pearse,  George  J.  H  

Member  of  the  Yeovil  Board  of  Guardians 
and  Rural  District  Council  seven  years. 
Clerk  to  Parish  School  Board  (Barwick) 
nine  years. 

LXVIH. 

430 

Phelips,  Rev.  Preb  J. 

Vicar  of  Yeovil,  Somerset 

LXIX. 

431 
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PiGOTT,  Dr.  F.  K. 

District  Medical  Officer  Atcham  Union 

CXLIII. 

475 

Flatten,  Rev.  T.  E  

Vice-Ch airman  of  the  Walsingham  Board  of 

CXCIV. 

508 

Potter,  G.  H  

Chairman  of  the  Linton  Board  of  Guardians 

CXCV. 

509 

xOWELL,   txbjV.   UH.    ARIHUR  XI. 

water  Boaid  of  Guardians. 

Powell,  Seth  

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Oswestry  Incorpora- 
tion. 

CXLIV. 

475 

Pretor  Pinney,  F  W  

Justice  of  Peace  for  the  County  of  Somerset 
and  Member  of  the  Langport  Board  of 
Guardians. 

LXXI 

431 

Randolph,  Dr.  C  

District  Medical  Officer  Wellington  Union 
and  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the 
Wellington  Rural  District,  Somerset. 

LXXII. 

432 

Read,  W.  H  

Assistant  Overseer  for  Ellesmere  Urban  and 
Rural  District  Councils.  I^or  some  years 
one  of  the  Local  i^istributors  of  Phillips' 
Charity  and  Secretary  tor  the  Local  Branch 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters'  Friendly 
Society: 

CXLV. 

475 

Reed,  T.  M  

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Bridij-wator 

o 

Union,  Solicitor :  Appointed  as  Clerk, 
October,  1897  :  Acted  as  Deputy  for 
many  years  to  the  previous  Clerk. 

LXXIIL 

432 

Reynolds,  W.  H.   

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Owestry  Incorpora- 
tion. 

CXLVI. 

476 

Richardson,  E.  J.   

Relieving  Officer,  North  Witchford  Union. 

CXCVL 

.509 

Richardson,  George  

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Whitchurch 
Union  :  Assistant  to  former  Clerk  to 
Guardians,  from  1868  to  1892:  appointed 
Vaccination  Officer,  1875  :  Registrar  of 
Births  and  Deaths,  1882  :  Assistant  Clerk 
1890,  and  Clerk  in  1892. 

CXLVIL 

476 

Riley,  J.  Woodward,  M.R.C.S. 
■    (Eng.)   1879,  L.R.C.P.,  L.M. 
(Edin.)  1882. 


Rippingall,  p.  T.  S  

Roberts,  Fred  

Rodber,  J.  E  

Ross,  Charles  E.   

Ross,  Rev.  D.  M  

RouTH,    R.    H.   F.,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P. 


Member  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  i  CXLVIII. 
Late  Resident  Surgeon,  General  Hospital, 
Birmingham.  Surgeon  R.  M.  S.  "Larne."  | 
Medical  Officer  Heath  Town  District, 
Wolverhampton,  from  June  16th,  1879,  to 
October  15th,  1879  :  Deputy  Medical 
Officr,  Wolverhampton  Workhouse,  about 
one  and-a  half  years.  Medical  Officer  for 
Pontesbury  District  of  Atcham  Union  from 
December,  1892  to  present  time.  Certifying 
Factory  Surgeon  about  six  years,  etc.,  etc.  j 

J.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Walsingham  Bench.  CXCVIL 

Secretary  of  the  Ellesmere  Lodge  of  the  CXLIX. 
Order  of  Druids  Friendly  Society,  Oswestry 
District. 

Clerk  to  the  Yeovil  Board  of  Guardians.  LXXIV. 

District   and  Workhouse   Medical   Officer,  CL. 
Tenbury  Union. 

Vicar  of  Langport,  Taunton.  LXXVI. 

District  Medical  Officer,  Bridgwater  Union  :  LXXV. 
Honorary    Medical   Officer  to  the  Bridg- 
water Free  Hospital. 


478 


510 
478 

433 
479 

434 
433 
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Row,  C  

Rowley,  George   

rutter,  \v.  h  

Sanford,  Col.  E.  C.  A. 

Sankey,  E.  H.  0.,  M.A.,  MB 
B.C.  (Cantab.)  

Savage,  F.  W  

Savile,  Mlss  M.  E  

Scott,  F.  William   


Seymour,  H.  J  

Shepherd,  J  

Smith,  T.  C  

Sweeting,  Rev.  R.  C.  S. 
Sydenham,  G.  F.,  M.R.C.S 

Trick,  W.  B. 


Tucker,  R.  C.  ... 
Twose,  Thomas  ... 

Upton,  John  St.  C. 

Vaughan,  J. 
Vereker,  Dr.  R.  H. 

Verlander,  C.  ... 

Ward,  T.  E. 
Warnes,  Harold 
Wheeler,  Vincent  V. 


Official  or  other  Qualifications. 


Clerk  to  St.  Faith's  Board  of  Guardians. 

Member  of  the  Oswestry  Incorporation. 

Relieving  Officer  of  the  Ellesmere  Un"on. 

Vice-Cliairman  of  the  Wellington  Board  of 
Guardians,  Somerset. 

Member  of  the  Ellesmere  Board  of  Guard'ans 

Relieving  Oflicer,  Bosmere  and  Claydon  Union 

Visitor  to  the  St.  Thomas  Union,  Exeter. 

Master  of  Newton  Abbot  Workhouse.  For- 
meily  Schoolmaster  under  Brighton  Board 
of  Guardians  (twice).  Schoolmaster  of 
Training  Ship  "  Exmouth."  Assistant 
Master,  Chelsea  Workhouse,  and  Master 
of  Hemel  Hempstead  Workhouse. 

Clerk  to  the  Guardims  of  the  Sherborne 
Union. 

Vice-Chairaian  of  the  Bridgwater  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Secretary  of  the  Shifnal  Provident  Dis- 
pensary. 

Vicar  of  St.  Cuthberts,  The'.ford. 

Medical  Officer  No.  1  District,  and  Work 
house  Dulverton,  Union  :  Public  Vaccina- 
tor :  Medical  Officer  to  several  Societies. 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  St.  Thomas  Union, 
eight  years.  Late  Clerk,  to  two  Rural 
School  Boards,  but  now  Correspondent 
for  same  schools.  Local  Auditor,  Devon 
County  Asylum.  Formerly  six  years 
Assistant  in  the  Clerk's  Office,  Bicleford 
Unioa  and  nine  years  Assistant  at  St. 
Thomas  Union. 

Member  of  the  Newton  Abliot  Board  of 
Guardians. 

Collector  to  the  Guardians  and  Relieving 
Officer  of  the  Wellington  Union.  Somer- 
set. 

Solicitor.  Clerk  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Dray- 
ton Union  since  1887. 

Director  of  the  Oswestry  Incorporation. 

District  Medical  Officer  of  the  Langport 
Union. 

Relieving  Officer  Cosford  Union  (Hadleigh 
District). 

Director  of  the  Oswestiy  Incorporation. 
Clerk  to  the  Hartismere  Board  of  Guardians. 
Chairman  of  the  Tenbury  Board  of  Guardians. 


No.  OF 
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CXCVIII. 

CLI. 

CLII. 
LXXVIL 

CLIII. 

CXCIX. 
LXXVIIL 
LXXIX. 


LXXX. 
LXXXI. 
CLIV. 

cc. 

LXXXIL 
LXXXIIL 


LXXX  IV. 
LXXXV. 

CLY. 

CLVI. 
LXXXVL 

CCI. 

CLVII. 
CCH. 
CLVIII. 
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White,    Alfred    E.,  M.B., 
L.E.C.P.,  etc. 

Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Wellington  for 
six  months :  Assistant  and  Deputy  to  late 
Medical   Officer   of    Health    one  year. 
Assistant  to  Medical  Officer  for  Wombridge 
Division  of  Wellington  three  years. 

CLIX. 

485 

WlllTTlNGDALE,   J.   F.  L.,  I\I.B., 

(Cantab),  M.R.C..S.  (Eng.) 
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District  Medical  Officer  in  the  Williton  and 
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water   Workhouse.    Honorary  Surgeon 
Bridgwater   Hospital.      Medical  Officer, 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


TAKEN  BEFORp] 


THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 


ON  THE 


POOR   LAWS   AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  ELEVENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  9th  July,  1907. 


At  the  Castle  Hotel,  TaUxNton. 


PRESENT ; 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 


Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Miss  Oct  A  VI A  Hill. 


Mr.  R.  H.  a.  G.  Dcfp  (Secretary). 


Mr.  Thomas  McCarthy,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


67566.  (Chairman.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
furnish  us  with  a  statement  containing  your  views  upon 
certain  points,  which  wo  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  (The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  My  qualifications  are  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  L.R.C.l'., 
(Lond.),  I  have  been  House  Surgeon  and  Physician  to 
Cork  City  Hospital,  Civil  Surgeon  attached  to  the  Army 
and  have  practised  in  Great  Dunmow,  Essex,  for  one 
winter,  and  in  Tegnham,  Kent,  for  two  and  a  half  years. 
In  both  of  these  places  the  practice  was  extensive,  with 
a  great  deal  of  Poor  Law  and  club  work  :  in  Dimmow 
I  also  attended  the  workhouse.  I  have  practised  in 
Sherborne  for  four  years,  and  for  the  last  three  years 
have  been  surgeon  to  out-patients  at  the  Yeatman  Hos- 
pital. Although  I  have  neither  club  nor  Poor  Law 
appointment  I  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  the  working 
of  these  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2.  Sanitary  authority,  town  council,  etc.  Beyond 
supplying  disinfectants  to  the  poor,  disinfecting  the 
room  after  a  case  of  infectious  disease  and  maintaining 
a  most  inefficient  and  seldom-used  isolation  hospital 
these  authorities  do  nothing. 

3.  The  isolation  hospital  has  only  two  wards,  and 
unless  very  recently  altered  the  nurse  has  to  sleep  in 
one  Mard.  This  hospital  is  generally  shut  up,  and  has 
to  be  specially  opened  and  a  nurse  (sometimes  untrained) 
engaged  when  it  is  necessary  to  scrid  a  ease  in.  With 
two  wards  it  is  conceivable  that  at  times  it  could  only 
accommodate  two  patients,  one  a  male  and  the  other  a 
female  and  any  subsequent  cases  coxild  not  come  in. 
For  instance,  a  male  over  fifteen  years  with  scarlet  fever 
or  diphtheria  in  one  ward,  a  female  over  fifteen  years 
with  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria  in  other  ward.  Other 
cases  of  infectious  disease  unless  of  same  disease  and 
same  sex  as  these  two  patients  could  not  be  admitted. 
Fortunately  there  is  not  much  infectious  disease  in  this 
neighbourl.ood,  but  the  hospital  is  no  help  as  it  is  so 
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t)  oublesome  to  get  it  opened  and  it  holds  so  few  that  one  Jlr.  Thomas 
is  mclined  to  leave  it  out  of  one's  calculations  altogether.  McCarthy. 

Consequently  most  eases  of  infectious  disease  are  nursed  

at  home  even  by  the  very  poorest.  ^  "^^'^  1907. 

4.  Poor  Law  acts  as  elsewhere  in  medically  assisting  Variations  in 
the  poor  in  some  districts  satisfactorily  in  others  not  so  quality  of 
satisfactorily.    I  am  in  a  position  to  judge  of  this  by  the  "■^^.^1,°*! 
number  of  the  poor  attending  the  extern  department  ^.f 

who  come  from  various  districts.    From  some  a  very  large  poo'^ 
number  come,  from  others  few,  if  any,  although  these 
contrasting  districts  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
hospital. 

5.  The  gi-eat  hardship  on  the  poor  is  the  fact  that  their 

doctor  is  chosen  for  them  and  willy-nilly  they  must  The  hard- 
have  him  or  in  most  cases  they  can  have  none.    Some-  ^^ip 
thing  in  the  plan  of  a  provident  dispensary  -n  ould  meet  ""Posing  ii, 
the  case  in  most  districts.  particular 

district 

6.  This  could  be  managed  as  follows  : — Begin  by  getting  medical 
the  names  of  doctors  willing  to  attend  the  poor  within  '^^^^^  on 
a  certain  radius  or  district  and  let  the  poor  concerned  l>oor. 
choose  annually  tJie  doctor  each  would  like  to  have.    If  Proposal 
out  of  these  doctors  some  were  asked  for  by  only  a  few  *°  allow 
then  to  simplify  matters  these  doctors  might  be  eliminated.  P^'^^P^'s  to_ 
and  the  remaining  tw  o.  three,  or  more  would  form  the 

staff  of  that  district  for  Poor  Law  work.    The  doctors  medicaf"°* 
might  be  paid  at  so  much  per  family  or  per  head.    There  officer!^ 
ought  to  be  one  or  more  nurses  attached  to  each  district 
to  stay  with  those  ^Yho  are  very  ill  and  to  supervise  those  P''oposed 
poor  who  are  under  treatment  in  order  to  see  that  the  "^'^trict 
doctor's  orders  are  being  carried  out  and  to  apply  poultices, 
fomentations,  dressings  to  wounds,  etc. 

7.  Voluntary  Effort. — The  hospital  is  mainly  dependent  y 

on  the  subscriptions  of  the  better  classes.    Intern  patients  i  °  ".'^^'^^J' 
who  can  pay  give  7s.  per  week  towards  food,  the  very  Sherbo*rne'- 
poor  pay  nothing.    A  good  proportion  of  the  intern  subscrip-  ' 
patients  are  paupers.  These  are  cases  which  cannot  be  tions,  payino- 
satisfactorily  treated  in  their  ovai  homes.  patients, 

etc, 
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Mr.  Thomas      8.  Medical  clubs  are  referred  to  under  Paragraph  16. 
McCarthy.       g  There  is  a  provident  dispensary  for  those  people 
9  July  1907  ('^^^        women)  who  will  not  be  taken  in  the  ordinary 

  '  clubs  which  are  not  entitled  to  parish  relief,  or  if  entitled 

to  it  are  too  independent  to  ask  for  it. 

10.  Parish  work  and  the  hospital  overlap  a  good  deal. 


Provident 
dispensary. 

Overlapping  In  my  opinion  a  large  number  of  those  attending  the 
between  Poor  hospital  ought  to  be  attended  by  the  parish  doctor  of  the 
particular  district  from  which  the  patient  comes.  To 
obtain  attendance  at  the  hospital  extern  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  One  needs  only  to  be  considered  too  poor  to  pay 
a  doctor  and  to  get  a  recommendation. 

11.  The  tickets  of  recommendation  cost  the  subscriber 
58.  each,  and  entitle  bearer  to  four  weeks'  advice  and 


Law  and 

voluntary 

hospital. 

Defects  of 
"  letter  " 
system  of 
admission 


to  voluntary  medicine,  and  can  be  got  by  those  who  want  them  with 
hospital.        the  greatest  ease. 

12.  I  see  by  the  Report  that  I  have  attended  266 
people  at  the  extern  department  in  1906  and  between 
them  thej'  attended  966  times.  Of  these  at  least  100  are 
entitled  to  parish  medical  relief  in  the  various  districts. 

13.  There  ought  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  getting 
one  authority  to  take  on  the  whole  work  of  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor.  At  the  present  moment  I  cannot 
suggest  a  way,  as  I  have  not  had  time  enough  to  think 
over  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  I  feel  sure  that  a  staff  of 
doctors  in  a  district,  and  not  a  single  doctor,  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  an  efficient  service.  Of  course  those  paying 
into  medical  clubs  are  not  thought  of  in  connection  with 
the  foregoing,  as  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  to  get  good  medical  attendance  if  they  will  pay  a 
fair  sum  for  it,  say  6s.  per  head  per  annum,  and  not  4s., 
which  is  quite  inadequate. 

14.  Probably  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  babies 
that  die  under  the  age  of  nine  months  would  live  if  properly 
taken  care  of  from  birth.  The  loss  of  life  is  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  the  mother,  and  I  consider  that  some  qualified 
official  (doctor  or  nurse)  should  carefully  instruct  the 
mother  about  the  treatment  of  her  baby  and  supervise 
in  a  tactful  way  the  first  six  to  nine  months  of  the  baby's 
life.  A  few  mothers  die  in  childbirth  who  would  not 
die  if  a  trained  nurse  were  in  attendance.  The  carelessness 
and  ignorance  of  the  poor  make  it  difficult  to  deal  with 
infectious  diseases  and  this  is  further  accentuated  by  the 
absence  of  an  efficient  isolation  hospital. 

15.  In  this  town  there  is  a  town  nurse  who  is  a  great 
help  in  attending  the  poor,  more  especially  in  their  con- 
finements.   She  is  paid  by  subscriptions  raised  in  the  town. 

16.  Medical  Clubs. — A  large  proportion  of  the  men 
of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  are  in  medical  clubs. 
Although  I  do  not  attend  any  clubs  I  strongly  approve 
of  the  principle  and  think  it  ought  to  be  encouraged,  but 
the  fees  must  be  raised  from  4s.  per  annum  to  6s.  per  annum 
and  those  able  to  pay  private  fees  should  not  be  allowed 
in  the  club  if  really  efficient  attendance  is  to  be  obtained. 
A  doctor  who  wishes  to  make  a  living  from  club  work 
must  have  such  a  large  number  of  patient  i  at  4s.  jjcr  annum 
that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  do  them  justice,  want  of  time 
does  not  allow  him  to  give  the  attention  he  would  wish. 
Medical  clubs  cannot  be  done  without,  bat  in  my  opinion 
they  need  to  bg  regulated  and  I  am  sure  that  if  club 
members  will  pay  a  fair  subscription  to  the  doctor  they 
will  be  well  and  efficiently  treated. 

17.  The  poor  in  this  neighbourhood  are  singularly 
fortunate  in  having  a  good  hospital  with  an  extern  de- 
partment at  their  disposal. 

67567.  {Chairman.)  We  have  had  a  great  deil  of  medical 
evidence,  and  I  therefore  only  propose  to  put  questions  to 
you  upon  that  part  of  your  evidence  which  makes 
suggestions  or  which  deals  with  any  peculiarities  that 
might  exist  in  your  district.  Yoi  are  surgeon  to  the 
Yeatman  Hosjjital ;  is  that  an  endowed  hospital  ? — It  is 
called  the  Yeatman  Memorial  Hospital.  It  was  built  by 
a  gentleman  called  Marwood  Yeatman  and  is  kept  up  by 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

67568.  It  is  the  hospital  of  the  Sherborne  district  ? — 
Yes.  for  the  Sherborne  district  and  for  some  distance 
outside  of  the  Sherborne  Poor  Law  district. 

67569.  The  Sherborne  district,  I  suppose,  is  mainly  an 
conditions  in  agricultural  district  ? — Yes,  altogether ;  with  the  exoeption 
Sherborne.      of  the  town  of  Sherborne  itself,  there  are  nothing  but 
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67570.  Is  there  any  definite  industry  in  the  town  of 
Sherborne  ? — There  is  gloving  and  a  silk  factory. 

67571.  I  suppose  we  may  say  that  agriculture  is  the 
mainstay  of  the  whole  district  ? — Yes.  The  farmers  and 
the  schools  and  the  people  who  live  there  for  hunting  are 
the  people  upon  whom  the  tradesmen  live. 

67572.  The  sanitary  authority  is  the  district  authority. 
I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

67573.  The   isolation   hospital   there   exists   only   in  Inadequate 
shadow  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  medical  men  isolation 
in  Sherborne  ;  it  is  not  my  private  opinion  only.  hospital. 

67574.  The  last  occasion  upon  which  there  was  an 
outbreak  was  in  connection  with  scarlet  fever  ? — Yes, 
there  was  a  pretty  serious  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  twelve 
or  eighteen  months  ago,  I  think  it  was. 

67575.  Assuming  there  was  an  outbreak  of  infectious 
disease,  I  suppose  this  hospital  would  have  to  be  revived  ? 
— It  would  have  to  be  opened,  but  it  would  be  of  very  little 
use  to  us ;  it  can  only  hold,  I  think,  twelve  patients  alto- 
gether at  the  outside,  and  perhaps  only  eleven,  allowing  one 
bed  for  the  nurse  to  sleep  in,  because  there  is  no  accommo- 
dation for  a  nurse ;  there  are  simply  two  wards  and  a 
disinfecting  apparatus. 

67576.  What  would  be  your  idea  about  isolation 
hospitals.  Would  you  have  larger  districts  altogether  ? — 
I  was  attached  for  two  and  a  half  or  three  years  to  the 
Faversham  Isolation  Hospital  for  the  rural  district ;  and 
we  had  there  a  staff  of  a  matron  and  three  or  four  nurses 
and  different  blocks  for  the  different  infectious  diseases ; 
and  I  do  not  know  how  we  could  possibly  have  got  on 
without  it  there.  Apparently  we  are  able  to  go  on  in 
Sherborne  without  it ;  we  have  less  infectious  disease,  but 
we  have  got  into  the  habit  of  nursing  them  in  their  own 
homes. 


67577.  If  you  do  not  have  much  disease  you  would 
never  get  the  ratepayers  to  set  up  an  establishment  ? — 
That  is  the  difficulty. 

67578.  You  might  if  you  had  a  larger  area  ? — There  is 
that.  Yeovil  has  one,  of  course  ;  that  is  our  nearest  town. 
With  a  larger  area  probably  it  could  be  done. 

67579.  I  suppose  your  experience  about  isolation 
hospitals  is  the  general  experience  of  medical  men  in 
agricidtural  districts.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  so  '! 
— We  had  a  splendid  one  at  Faveraham  for  the  rural 
district,  and  the  urban  had  one  also. 

67580.  You  think  that  the  poor  dislike  the  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subject  by  which  a  doctor  is  chosen  for 
them  whether  they  like  him  or  not  ? — I  do  not  say  they 
exactly  dislike  it,  but  it  has  many  objections.  They  are 
like  the  rest  of  us  probably,  they  like  to  choose  their  own 
doctor.  They  take  a  fancy  to  a  particular  man  and  would 
like  to  have  him  ;  there  ought  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  have  him  although  they  are  poor.  They  are 
extra  sensitive  and  want  to  be  more  carefully  attended. 
If  you  want  to  keep  in  their  good  books  you  want  to 
attend  them  more  carefully  than  other  people.  They 
know  they  are  what  are  called  jiaupers,  they  are  looking 
for  slights  ;  I  have  always  found  that  they  want  a  lot  of 
attention.  They  do  not  get  such  a  lot  of  attention  always.  Quality  of 
generally  I  think  they  get  as  much  as  they  need,  but  medical 
sometimes  certainly  they  do  not  get  what  they  ought  relief. 

to  have  and  they  have  no  means  of  getting  it ;  they  are 
dependent  altogether  on  the  one  doctor.  He  may  be 
bound  down  by  certain  rules  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  but  unless  he  is  conscientious,  he  can  neglect  them 
tremendously  and  not  be  called  to  book  at  all.  That 
happens  sometimes.  Of  course  there  are  18,000  medical 
men  in  England,  and  there  is  a  fair  proportion  of  them, 
as  in  any  other  profession,  who  do  no  more  than  they  are 
forced  to  do. 
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67581.  The  difficulty  that  occurs  to  me  about  your 
suggestion  is  that  in  a  thinly-populated  area  there  would 
be  only  one  doctor  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — There  would 
be  difficulty  in  those  cases. 

67582.  Your  idea  was  rather  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  give  the  go-by  to  the  local  men,  if  the  people  wished  it  ? 
— I  meant  where  possible.  In  very  thinly  populated 
districts  of  course  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and  might  be 
almost  impossible  to  manage  it ;  but  in  half  the  districts, 
I  suppose,  all  over  England  it  could  be  managed  because 
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doctors'  districts  overlap  a  good  deal;  they  do  not  end 
in  a  straight  line,  one  doctor  comes  into  another  doctor's 
territory,  and  with  motor  cars  and  so  on  doctors  cover  a 
lot  of  ground,  and  in  even  fairly  thinly  populated  places 
it  might  be  possible  for  a  man  to  have  a  choice  of  two 
doctors.  I  have  been  in  Dunmow,  in  Kent,  and  Sher- 
borne, and  in  each  of  those  places  it  could  be  very  easily 
managed. 

67583.  A  great  many  of  the  poor  belong  to  provident 
institutions  and  the  doctors  are  paid  by  the  weekly  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members.  Some  apply  to  the  Poor  Law 
and  get  relief  in  that  way,  but  assuming  there  is  a  working 
man  in  receipt  of  about  16s.  to  20s  per  week,  is  it  the 
practice  for  him  to  call  in  a  doctor  and  pay  him  ? — Most 
of  them  belong  to  a  club. 

67584.  Do  you  think  as  a  rule  doctoi-s  in  the  country 
Jo  get  any  fees,  except  through  the  clubs,  from  the  wage- 
earning  class  ? — In  Kent  every  agricultural  labourer  paid 
us  private  fees,  but  the  wages  were  very  good  there,  they 
were  20s.  a  week,  and  the  wife  and  family  earned  £12  or 
£15  a  year  from  fruit-picking  and  hop-picking.  That  was 
in  my  district ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  place  where 
they  were  able  to  do  that,  but  they  did  it  there  regularly. 

67585.  With  your  knowledge  sliould  you  say  that  the 
class  which  does  not  belong  to  a  provident  society  and  is 
rather  above  the  Poor  Law  does  as  a  rule  pay  the  doctor 
a  fee  ? — The  really  honest  ones  of  them  do  pay  small 
fees  ;  they  can  hardly  afford  it,  but  they  struggle  to  do  it. 
What  is  a  very  small  fee  for  a  doctor  for  his  time  is  a  lot 
of  money  for  them. 

67586.  What  sort  of  fee  would  it  be  ? — Taking  the  town 
of  Sherborne,  I  do  not  attend  any  clubs  at  all ;  I  have  been 
offered  them,  but  the  payment  is  too  small  to  allow  me  to 
do  it  properly,  and  consequently  I  do  not  do  it  at  all ; 
but  there  are  some  decent  people  who  were  anxious  that 
I  should  attend  them.  I  told  them  I  would  visit  them 
and  give  them  medicine  for  half  a  crown,  and  if  they 
come  to  the  surgery  I  charge  them  Is.  6d.  Sometimes 
I  charge  them  Is.  ;  sometimes  I  do  not  charge  them  at 
all,  according  to  how  badly  off  they  are,  if  they  have  had 
a  bad  season  and  have  not  had  much  money  coming  in 
I  have  not  charged  them  at  all.  Half  a  crown  is  what 
they  would  be  charged  generally. 

67587.  Where  you  think  the  people  are  unable  to  pay 
your  fee  you  remit  it.  Is  that,  should  you  say,  a 
pretty  common  practice  of  the  country  medical  prac- 
titioners. Do  they  give  in  that  way  a  good  deal  of 
gratuitous  medical  relief  ? — I  think  most  of  them  do  some 
of  it ;  they  have  patients  that  they  know  have  perhaps 
a  hard  straggle,  or  have  seen  better  days  and  so  on,  every 
doctor  has  some  pensioners  whom  he  does  not  charge. 

67588.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  would  you  say  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  country  doctors  who  were  not  Poor 
Law  medical  officers,  get  their  income  almost  entirely 
from  a  class  above  the  wage-earning  class  ? — The  ordin- 
ary doctors  who  have  not  Poor  Law  appointments. 

67589.  Yes  ? — They  get  a  very  fair  proportion  of  their 
income  from  the  clubs.  In  Sherborne  I  should  think 
one  doctor  gets  £300  a  year  from  clubs. 

67590.  I  can  make  myself  clear  perhaps  as  to  what 
I  want  to  get  out  by  taking  your  proposals.  In  paragraph 
6  your  proposal  is  that  there  should  be  a  number  of  doctors 
who  should  be  on  a  list,  and  the  poor  concerned  were 
to  choose  annually  the  doctor  each  would  like  to  have. 
What  do  you  call  the  poor  ? — I  mean  those  who  are 
usually  called  paupers. 

6759L  Then  you  would  give  a  uniform  fee.  One  doctor 
would  have  to  go  a  good  deal  further  than  another,  and 
he  would  not  be  paid  by  distance,  he  would  be  paid  a 
uniform  fee  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  worked  unless 
there  was  a  uniform  fee.  The  doctor  would  Imow.  The 
man  would  say  :  "  Will  you  attend  us,  we  live  at  such 
and  such  a  place  ?  "  if  it  is  too  far  he  would  say :  "  No," 
and  the  people  would  have  to  suffer  from  living  in  an 
out-of-the-way  place. 

67592.  On  the  other  hand  the  board  of  guardians  would 
not  agree  to  give  him  the  choice  if  the  result  of  having  a 
doctor  from  a  greater  distance  was  to  compel  them  to  pay 
a  higher  fee  ? — I  quite  see  they  would  not  pay  a  higher 
fee.  The  poor  people  in  rural  districts  would  have  to 
Buffer,  they  could  not  have  the  choice  that  people  in  more 
densely  populated  districts  could  have.    The  idea  of  that 
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was  that  it  was  to  be  worked  in  the  same  way  as  what  is  3Ir.  Thomas 
called  the  public  medical  service,  which  is  done  in  many  McCarthy. 
places.    It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  of  course  to  do  ~ 
this  thing  as  in  Paragraph  6,  but  not  at  all  impossible.  ^  ^"'y 
I  think  myself  it  would  be  so  very  much  better  for  the 
paupers. 

67593.  As  regards  your  external  hospital  work  a  very  Overlapping 
large  number  of  the  people  who  come  for  treatment  are  between  Poor 
i  ast  the  same  class  as  those  who  go  to  the  Poor  Law,  I  Law  and 
suppose  ? — Yes,  a  great  proportion,  but  I  do  not  think  a  voluntary 
higher  proportion  than  in  urban  districts.    Some  of  the  hospital  out 
patients  at  the  extern  department  of  the  hospital  were  ^1!^*'^^^ 
parish  patients,  jieople  who  had  been  attended,  were  being 
attended,  and  should  bo  attended  by  the  parish  doctor, 
who  would  most  certainly  not  have  come  to  me  if  they 
had  been  properly  attended  in  their  parish. 

6759  i.  One  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  system  Reasons  lor 
seems  to  me  that  if  a  person  by  luck  gets  an  order  for  out-  superior 
treatment  at  a  hospital  such  as  the  Yeatman  Hospital,  attractive- 
he  gets  that  relief  gratuitously  ;  but  if  he  goes  to  the  Poor  ness  of 
Law  in  tiny  way,  he  becomes  a  pauper  ? — Quite  so.    I  voluntary 
do  not  think  that  affects  them,  that  is  not  what  makes  hospital  out- 
them  come  to  the  extern  of  the  hospital.    For  one  thing  ^g^l^^p^^^' 
a  large  number  of  these  people  who  come  to  the  exter^i  [Q^edipai 
department  are  old  people  who  are  not  suffering  from  any  relief, 
acute  disease,  and  are  mostly  women,  who.  I  know,  like  a 
bottle  of  medicine  every  now  and  again  ;    they  have 
pains,  they  always  have  one  trouble  or  another,  and  the 
parish  doctor  says  :    "  I  cannot  do  any  good,  you  are 
suffermg  from  old  age,"  and  so  on,  and  that  is  what  brings 
a  large  propoi'tion  of  them.    I  give  them  medicine,  or 
they  get  medicine  from  the  extern  department  of  the 
hospital  when  they  cannot  get  it  from  the  parish  doctor ; 
they  feel  they  want  it,  but  he  does  not  think  they  need  it, 
but  it  does  them  good. 

67595.  Coming  to  the  proposal  which  was  put  for■^^•al•d  Proposal  to 
by  the  British  Medical  Association,  it  is,  to  a  certain  administer 
extent,  analogous  to   your   proposal  in  paragraph    16  medical 
that  is  to  say,  that  relief  is  to  be  organised  through  medical  relief 

or  provident  clubs  ?— Yes.  univef^a* 

67596.  A  suggestion  was  made  to  us,  taking  into  con-  gyg^em  of 
sideration  the  anomalies  that  exist  in  the  present  system  provident 
of  relief,  and  the  ^\ish  to  try  and  establish  a  more  uniform  medical 
and  equitable  method,  that  you  might  achieve  that  institution^, 
result  by  working  through  medical  provident  institutions,  with  pay- 
that  pressure  should  be  put  upon  all  persons  below  a  certcain  ment  by 
income  to  belong  to  them,  that  every  medical  man  in  guardians 

the  neighbourhood  who  was  willing  to  be  called  in  should         ®  , 

Indiffent 

be  eligible  for  attending  these  cases,  and  that  where 

the  person  was  not  a  member,  and  was  unable  to  pay  a 

fee,  that  then  the  Poor  Law  should  pay  the  fee,  and  on 

investigation  get  it  back  from  the  patient  if  possible. 

That  rather  fits  in  with  your  ideas,  does  it  not  ? — Yes, 

it  would  fit  in  very  well,  except  in  this  way :  Women,  for  Necessary 

instance,  are  not  allowed  at  all  in  most  clubs  ;  they  would  scale  of 

have  to  be  brought  into  these  clubs  that  you  speak  of,  doctor's  fee 

therefore  the  fee  all  round  would  have  to  be  a  good  deal  extended 

higher  than  the  one  charged,  because  6s.  a  year,  which  is  ^J'^*^.'^  ° 

'nroviclcut' 

spoken  of  by  every  one,  is,  of  course,  for  men  admitted  to  r,^g(ji(,al  clubs 
the  club  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  would  not  at  all  cover  the 
cost  of  attending  women  and  children,  even  paying  that 
rate  per  head  for  each  woman  and  child,  still  less  would  it 
pay  if  they  were  admitted  at  any  age.  You  might  have 
to  attend  people  of  seventy-five  who  were  bedi'idden. 
It  could  be  worked,  but  the  charge  \\ould  have  to  be  on 
a  higher  scale,  say  7s.  6d.  per  head,  all  round,  but  it  could 
work  very  well  if  that  was  done. 

67597.  If  you  could  adjust  your  scale  so  as  to  meet 
all  cases  ? — Yes,  so  as  to  make  it  a  just  fee  for  a  doctor. 

67598.  (Mr.  Booth.)  ^Vhat  number  of  members  of  each 
club  are  you  considering  in  yom'  financial  estimate, 
because  a  jjoint  that  has  been  made  is  that  you  cannot 
do  it  at  the  lowest  possible  price  imless  you  have  a  certain 
rather  large  number  of  members.  Wliat  number  of 
members  have  you  in  your  mind  for  a  club  ? — I  do  not 
quite  follow  that  question,  because,  of  course,  200  members 
means  twice  as  much  work  as  100  members.  If  you  get 
£50  for  attending  100  members  you  are  just  as  well  paid 
as  if  you  are  getting  £100  for  200  members.  Clubs  are 
not  worth  taking  up  at  all  unless  you  liave  a  certain 
number  which  will  bring  in  a  lump  sum  of  say  £15,  £25, 
£50,  or  £100. 

67599.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  economy  in 
large  numbers  ? — We  consider  if  you  do  club  practice  at 
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all  there  is  not  mucli  use  in  having  anythng  less  than  £25 
£50  or  £100,  but  the  work  is  multiplied  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  members  of  the  club. 

67600.  {Chairman.)  The  other  suggestion  made  to  u3 
is  of  quite  a  different  character,  and  that  is  to  amalgamate 
the  work  of  the  health  committees,  and  that  of  curative 
medicine  for  the  poor,  and  to  make  everything  gratuitous  ; 
and  to  associate  with  that  a  public  medical  service.  As- 
suming something  of  that  kind  were  done  it  would  seem 
to  follow  that  the  medical  men  who  are  not  in  the  public 
medical  service  would  be  practically  ousted  from  practice 
amongst  the  poor  in  country  districts  ? — It  would  mean 
that  for  the  persons  who  were  not  willing  to  be  available 
on  this  staff. 

67601.  All  of  them  would  have  to  be  whole  time  officers  ? 
— To  appoint  one  man  in  a  district,  or  two  i^erhaps,  to  do 
all  the  work  in  connection  with  the  poor  of  the  district, 
both  the  medical  officer  of  health's  work  and  the  ordinary 
attendance  ? 

67602.  That  was  the  suggestion,  and  coupled  with  that 
was  urged  the  objection  that  the  medical  profession 
generally  would  object  to  it  ? — It  would  be  a  very  tremen- 
dous hardship  on  a  very  large  projjortion  of  the  doctors 
in  the  country ;  it  would  not  affect  me  at  all  personally, 
but  there  are  many  who  make  half  their  income  out  of 
clubs,  and  if  they  were  to  lose  what  they  get  out  of  clubs 
they  would  starve. 

67603.  One  must  follow  up  what  the"  consequences  of 
such  a  system  would  be.  It  would  naturally  kill  all  the 
provident  clubs,  or  to  a  very  large  extent  ? — Yes,  it 
would  kill  those.  People  will  not  pay  for  what  they  can 
get  for  nothing  ;  at  least  peof)le  in  that  class  of  life  will 
not.  If  they  can  get  the  attendance  for  nothing  they  will 
not  pay  a  doctor  6s.  a  year. 

67604.  If  you  had  a  medical  service  it  would  assume 
that  the  men  would  be  of  a  high  stamp  and  thoroughly 
qualified  ? — Yes,  but  not  any  higher  than  at  present, 
not  higher  than  the  general  run  of  practitioner  of  the 
present  day. 

67605.  I  meant  that  would  be  an  inducement  to  the 
poor  to  receive  relief  from  them  gratuitously  ? — Yes,  they 
would  have  the  government  hall-mark  upon  them. 

67606.  You  think  there  would  be  a  great  opposition 
to  that  amongst  medical  men  ? — I  should  think  so.  I 
know  of  many  myself  who  really  would  have  to  give  up. 
They  could  not  continue  to  live  ;  they  make  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  their  income  out  of  clubs. 

67607.  Your  suggestion  would  be  that  the  best  way  to 
improve  medical  relief  in  rural  districts  would  be  to 
develop  the  club  system  on  the  lines  that  you  rather 
suggest,  and  give  a  fuller  option  than  at  present  exists 
to  call  in  outside  doctors  ? — Exactly ;  I  think  that  a  very 
good  plan  for  making  the  poor  people,  the  people  who  are 
paupers  now,  members  of  the  club  and  the  poor  Law 
paying  their  subscrij)tion — is  that  the  idea  ? 

67608.  Yes,  recovering  from  them  in  suitable  cases  ? 
—That  seems  a.  very  good  suggestion  indeed. 

67609.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  payment  has  to  be  made  in 
advance  ? — Yes,  the  payment  in  clubs  is  always  made 
in  advance. 

67610.  {Chairmayi.)  The  idea  was  that  the  poor  were 
sometimes  very  slow  in  obtaining  medical  relief,  as  they 
always  have  to  go  to  a  relieving  officer  ? — That  is  not 
so  at  all.  They  rarely  have  to  go  to  a  relieving  officer 
in  my  experience.  We  never  sent  anybody  to  get  an 
order  in  Kent  nor  in  Dunmow,  and  we  had  a  very  ex- 
tensive district  there.  I  worked  as  assistant  first,  both 
in  Dunmow  and  in  Kent ;  we  irever  sent  for  an  order  ex- 
cept in  one  case  of  a  man  who  wanted  some  operation 
done,  and  if  we  did  the  operation  without  getting  the 
order  beforehand  we  probably  would  not  get  any  fee. 
We  sent  them  to  get  the  order  wliile  we  were  preparing 
for  the  operation,  but  I  have  never  yet  asked  for  an  order 
to  attend  the  parish  patient,  they  came  and  said  :  "  Will 
you  please  come  to  so-and-so  ?  "  and  off  we  went  straight 
away  ;  they  had  to  get  an  order  subsequently  from  the 
relieving  officer. 

67611.  They  got  their  attendance  though  you  were 
not  getting  a  fee? — We  did  not  want  any  fee,  we  knew 
they  were  entitled  to  parish  relief,  but  we  attended  them 
at  once,  because  in  the  rural  districts  we  know  those  who 
are  usually  attended  in  the  parish. 


67612.  I  am  thinking  of  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  not 
in  receipt  of  parish  relief  ? — In  Sherborne  if  a  poor  person 
sends  for  me  I  go  or  go  not  just  as  I  choose,  because  there 
are  four  other  doctors  here,  including  the  parish  doctor ; 
i3ut  in  Dunmow  and  in  Kent  we  had  no  choice,  we  went ; 
because  if  we  did  not  go  nobody  could  go,  we  were  the  only 
doctors  in  the  district.  That  is  what  is  always  done 
in  my  experience  in  scattered  country  districts— the 
doctor  goes  and  does  not  get  the  fee,  he  knows  that  and 
puts  that  down  in  his  own  mind  before  he  starts,  and  if  he 

does  not  expect  anything  he  doe?  not  get  disappointed.  Need  of 
We  cannot  get  our  fee  beforehand.  nursing  for 

67613.  '  With  regard  to  childbirth,    your    experience  the  outdoor 
points  to  great  loss  of  life  of  babies  under  the  age  of  nine  ^{i^'jq 
months  from  ignorance  ? — Yes,  a  positive  great  loss  of  ^yjigj,„  cases 
life,  of  course  not  nearly  as  great  as  it  would  be  in  the 

town  districts,  but  still  there  is  a  preventible  loss  of  life  un- 
doubtedly, through  ignorance  of  the  feeding  of  children. 

67614.  Do  you  think  that  that  ignorance  has  at  all 
Ijeen  combated  by  these  nursing  associations  that  are  in 
force,  or  would  you  suggest  that  it  is  necessary  that  rather 
special  steps  should  be  taken  to  counteract  that  ignor- 
ance ? — I  am  not  old  enough  to  know  what  the  ignorance 
was  like  twenty-five  years  ago  ;  but  as  I  came  down  in 
the  trair  I  was  thinking  that  it  was  wonderful  the  amount  of 
ignorance  there  is  at  the  present  day.  Although  all  these 
people  are  able  to  read  and  literature  is  so  cheap  the 
ignorance  is  very  great ;  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  greater 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is  bad  enough  still  even 
in  Sherborne,  which  is  a  very  well-off  place,  where  there  are 
lots  of  ladies  who  go  about  there  helping  the  poor.  They 
are  singularly  fortunate  in  Sherborne  with  lots  of  people 
to  give  them  advice,  but  even  there,  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, the  ignorance  is  startling. 

67615.  Would  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
parish  nurse  ? — I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  parish  nurse 
in  each  district,  there  are  such  a  lot  of  things  she  might 
do.  The  doctor,  perhaps  on  a  long  round,  calls  in  to 
see  a  patient  who  is  very  ill,  and  he  cannot  see  him  again 
for  twenty-four  hours  ;  perhaps  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
to  be  done  for  the  patient,  they  are  igr.orant  people  in  the 
house  and  cannot  or  will  not  do  them,  and  the  patient 

often  dies  for  want  of  nursing.  Charitable 

67616.  Would  you  say  that  a  nurse  would  be  specially  nursesfor 
useful  in  these  cases  of  childbirth  and  in  instructing  the  poor  in 
the  mothers  ? — Very  useful ;  we  had  not  any  in  Essex  or  Sherborne, 
in  Kent,  only  very  ignorant  women,  and  undoubtedly  I 

have  seen  a  couple  of  mothers'  lives  lost  and  several  chil- 
dren through  not  having  proper  advice  and  proper  care. 
In  Sherborne  we  have  a  trained  nurse  who  attends  to  the 
]joor ;  they  pay  a  little,  but  it  is  a  very  little. 

67617.  They  do  pay  ? — Yes,  they  pay  a  very  little. 

67618.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Does  she  attend  in  cases  of  child- 
birth '! — Yes,  that  is  what  she  does  mainly ;  she  also  does 
other  work,  dressing  wounds,  putting  on  poultices,  etc. 
We  had  two  nurses,  one  for  maternity  cases  and  one  for 
ordinary  work  ;  but  we  could  not  afford  it,  so  one  nurse 
now  does  both.    She  is  very  useful  indeed. 

67619.  {Chairman.)  You  say  maintained  by  the  town, 
it  is  by  private  subucription  ? — Yes,  the  better  class  people 
give  an  annual  subscription  to  the  fund  for  her  salary. 

67620.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  Paragraph  5  in  speaking  of  your  Proposal  to 

proposal  that  there  shall  be  a  choice  of  doctors,  some-  allow  paupers 

thing  in  the  nature  of  a  provident  dispensary  would  meet !? 

t'liGir  own 

the  case  in  most  districts.  What  do  you  mean  by  keeping 
them  off  the  Poor  Law  quite;  what  is  the  case  you  put?  n^edical 
— I  meant  by  having  a  selection  of  doctors  as  is  common  officers, 
in  what  is  called  the  public  service,  or  as  is  done  in  the 
provident  dispensaries.  There  is  a  provident  dispensary 
in  Sherborne  with  two  doctors  attending,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year  the  people  have  to  choose  their  own 
doctor. 

67621.  You  would  adapt  the  policy  of  the  provident 
dispensaries  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — Yes. 

67622.  You  say  in  paragraph  9  :  "  There  is  a  provident  ^'jg^^g 
dispensary  for  those  people  (men  and  women)  who  will  not  |(f,jgi*ngto 
be  taken  in  the  ordinary  clubs  and  who  are  not  entitled  provident 
to  iiarish  relief,  or  if  entitled  to  it  are  too  indeiiendent  dispensary 
to  ask  for  it."    Who  would  these  be  that  would  not  be  at  Sherborne, 
taken  ?    Would  that  be  a  question  of  age  ? — Age  and 
health.    In  ordinary  clubs  nobody  will  be  taken  who  is  not 
supposed  to  be  quite  sound  when  taken.    These  are 
people  who  did  not  go  into  any  club  in  their  earlier  days 
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when  they  were  sound,  and  they  are  now  not  well  and  old, 
and  they  are  women  ;  there  are  practically  no  clubs  for 
women  ;  otherwise  than  through  the  provident  dispensary 
in  Sherborne  women  must  pay  privately. 

67623.  When  you  say  clubs,  are  you  referring  to  the 
friendly  societies  or  contract  practice  ? — I  refer  to  them 
both  together.  Wliat  are  called  the  slate  and  loan  clubs 
and  the  Foresters,  Oddfellows,  and  so  on  ;  we  group  them 
all  together  under  the  name  of  club. 

67624.  Including  the  clubs  which  have  their  sole  basis 
on  doctor's  care  ? — We  have  not  any  of  those  in  Sherborne. 

67625.  You  have  no  what  is  called  contract  ? — Most  of 
these  people  pay  so  much  a  month  or  so  much  a  year,  and  in 
return  for  that  they  get  so  much  a  week  when  they  are  ill 
and  get  their  doctor  free. 

67626.  It  is  quite  a  different  imdertaking  to  that.  It 
is  merely  a  club  with  a  subscription  which  gets  them 
medical  service.  You  do  not  have  that  in  this  district 
at  all  ? — We  do  not  have  that  except  in  the  provident 
dispensaries,  that  is  the  only  one  which  goes  in  for  medical 
attendance  only.  Medical  attendance  is  included  with 
the  sick  benefit  in  the  others. 

67627.  With  the  provident  dispensary,  where  it  is 
merely  medical  attendance,  is  it  not  rather  usual  that  the 
whole  family  should  be  included  ? — I  think  it  varies  a 
great  deal.  I  do  not  know  that  the  families  are  included 
in  this  dispensary  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  inquired 
because  I  know  very  little  about  it,  and  found  out  there 
was  a  provident  dispensary;  but  I  do  not  know  in  this 
case  whether  families  are  taken  in  or  not.  Single  members 
are  taken  in. 

67628.  There  are  absolutely  different  organisations, 
which  may  all  of  them  be  called  clubs,  but  which  differ 
very  much.  Naturally  the  friendly  societies,  whose  main 
object  is  to  give  an  allowance  is  sickness,  need  a  doctor 
to  prove  that  the  claim  is  a  good  one,  that  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  doctor  ? — Quite  so. 

67629.  They  join  a  club  and  they  pay  a  certain  regular 
subscription,  and  it  entitles  them  to  10s.  a  week  for  a 
certain  period  when  they  are  sick,  and  perhaps  5s.  after- 
wards, and  so  forth,  and  the  doctor  has  to  certify  that 
they  are  sick,  and  then  it  follows  from  that  that  he  attends 
the  case  ? — Yes. 

67630.  And  any  addition  to  that,  that  he  should  also 
attend  their  family,  is  rather  left  to  take  its  chance  ? — 
Yes. 

67631.  If  he  does  attend  their  family  he  is  paid  a  fee 
for  it  or  not,  but  it  is  left  to  take  its  chance.  There  are 
very  few  of  those  friendly  societies  which  do  include  the 
women  and  families  ? — The  Oddfellows  do  include  women. 

67632.  Sometimes,  but  after  all  the  number  included 
is  a  very  small  number  compared  to  the  very  large  number 
of  men  ? — That  is  so. 

67633.  There  are  in  some  places  very  large  provident 
societies,  as  many  as,  2,000  members,  and  so  on,  in  places 
where  there  are  large  works  and  a  large  number  of  people 
employed ;  there  they  subscribe  simj^ly  for  medical 
service  and  nothing  else  at  all,  you  had  not  that  in  your 
mind  ? — No,  the  only  kind  of  provident  society  I  had 
in  my  mind  was  that  mentioned  in  paragraph  9. 

67634.  When  you  speak  of  the  fee  of  6s.  not  being 
enough,  4s.  out  of  the  question,  and  more  like  7s.  6d.  being 
needed,  were  you  thinking  of  anything  more  than  medical 
attendance,  were  you  thinking  of  a  supplemental  allow- 
ance in  sickness.  In  paragraph  16  you  say  the  fee  must 
be  raised  from  4s.  to  6s.  and  so  on,  and  then  you  say : 
"  I  am  sure  that  if  club  members  will  pay  a  fair  sub- 
scription to  the  doctor  they  will  be  well  and  efficiently 
treated."  My  question  is :  What  are  they  to  get  for  that 
6s.,  which  in  your  oral  evidence  you  have  raised  to  7s.  6d.  ? 
— Medical  attendance. 

67635.  Nothing  else  ? — No,  nothing  else. 

67636.  It  is  not  a  condition  that  they  are  to  get  an 
allowance  to  keep  them  ? — We  know  nothing  of  what  they 
pay  into  these  various  benefit  societies ;  the  benefit 
societies  pay  us  so  much  per  head  for  medical  attendance, 
generally  about  4s. 

67637.  They  contract  with  you  for  the  attendance  on 
their  members  ? — Exactly,  and  they  generally  pay  4s. 
Since  I  wrote  my  statement  I  have  taken  up  a  club  just 
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lately,  and  the  stipulation  was  that  the  payment  was  to  be 
6s.  a  year  ;  that  was  the  only  condition  I  would  take  it 
upon.  The  members  thought  I  was  quite  right,  and  the 
6s.  is  only  to  include  medical  attendance.  I  got  this  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  but  I  think  that  most  of  the  doctors 
here  think  that  6s.  is  right,  and  that  4s.  is  not  enough. 

67638.  The  6s.  is  for  the  head  of  the  family  ?— For  the 
man. 

67639.  It  does  not  include  attendance  on  his  family  ? — 
No. 

67640.  There  would  be  an  additional  sum  needed  for 
that  ? — Quite  so. 

67641.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  Does  that  mclude  drugs  ? — 
Everything  they  would  require,  except  surgical  appliances, 
trusses,  and  so  on. 

67642.  But  you  include  drugs  ? — Yes,  it  includes  their 
medicine  ;  their  attendance  includes  medicine  and  every- 
thing they  could  want,  as  it  practically  always  does, 
except  surgical  appliances. 

67643.  {Chairman.)  In  the  sort  of  scheme  that  I 
sketched  out,  the  idea  was  that  in  cases  of  serious  illness, 
and  so  on,  the  certificate  of  the  doctor  would  secure  the 
admission  of  the  individual  either  to  a  hospital  or  an 
infirmary  ? — Cases  which  were  not  under  the  Poor  Law 
and  could  not  well  pay  a  fee  ? 

67644.  When  a  person  becomes  seriously  ill,  necessita- 
ting an  operation,  or  requiring  close  hospital  treatment,  a 
payment  of  6s.  per  year  would  be  quite  insufficient,  and 
the  idea  which  was  put  forward  was  that  in  those  cases  if 
the  hospitals  and  the  dispensaries  could  be  organised  to 
work  together,  that  a  certificate  from  the  doctor  attending 
the  iJatient  would  ensure  admission  ? — A  certificate  from 
a  doctor  would  ensure  admission,  but  the  6s.  a  year  does 
include  the  closest  attention  ;  it  would  include  three 
visits  a  day  for  a  month  if  necessary,  because  that  is  the 
principle  we  go  on.  We  have  100  members,  and  we  only 
have  one  now  and  again  who  is  seriously  ill,  and  the  rest 
pay  for  the  one. 

67045.  It  would  cover  everything,  except  operations 
or  something  of  a  very  special  character  ? — Yes.  There 
may  be  parts  of  the  country  whore  one  might  have  to 
operate  in  the  cottage,  but  we  would  carry  them  to  hospital 
if  we  could.  I  know  in  Kent  we  used  to  send  them  twelve 
miles  or  fourteen  miles  by  road,  and  in  Dunmow  we  have 
sent  a  man  forty  miles  by  road  to  London. 

67646.  My  point  rather  was  that  if  this  system  was 
established,  it  was  suggested  that  the  certificate  of  the 
doctor  would  do  that  ? — Most  certainly  it  would,  it  always 
does,  even  at  the  present  time.  If  there  is  a  hospital 
within  reach  any  doctor's  certificate  will  carry  a  patient 
into  any  hospital  that  has  an  empty  bed. 

67647.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Are  there  any  medical  clubs  in  ^ijgenceof 
your  locality  established  by  the  medical  men  themselves  private 
a.nart  froin  the  frieiidlv  societies  ? — Yes.  -.^..oot;*; 


apart  from  the  friendly  societies  ? 
67648.  Have  you  one  ?— Yes. 


"Yes.  practitioni  rs" 

In  the  one  I  have  some  medical 
clubs  at 


fifty  men  agreed  together  ;  they  have  a  secretary  and  I  am  gj^gjj,Qfj,p 
their  doctor.  They  pay  me  so  much,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are  any  clubs  in  Sherborne  where  the  doctor  agrees 
practically  with  each  separate  individual  to  attend  them 
for  so  much  a  year.    We  had  a  very  large  one  in  Kent. 

67649.  In  forming  a  club  is  it  usually  initiated  by  the 
men  themselves,  or  by  the  medical  men  ? — Rarely  by  the 
medical  man  unless  he  is  in  needy  circumstances. 

67650.  And  this  club  you  mention  has  been  established 
by  the  men  themselves,  and  they  ask  a  medical  man  to 
become  their  doctor  ? — Exactly. 

67651.  And  he  takes  the  whole  of  the  payments  they 
make,  and  attends  to  the  whole  of  the  members  ? — Yes. 
The  secretary  gets  in,  say,  £1  a  year  from  each,  or  22s. 
and  he  passes  on  6s.  of  that  per  annum  to  the  doctor. 
Some  of  those  who  have  joined  this  club  do  not  have  the 
doctor  because  they  also  belong  to  a  second  club  and  have 
the  doctor  of  that  club. 

67652.  It  is  a  club  for  medical  service  only  ? — No,  the 
secretary  gets  22s.  a  year,  and  he  passes  6s.  of  that  on  to 
the  doctor,  the  6s.  being  for  medical  attendance  and 
medicine,  and  the  16s.  gets  the  member  sick  pay,  if  he  is 
sick,  of  12s.  or  15s.  a  week. 

67653.  That  is  not  exactly  what  I  meant ;  I  meant 
purely  medical  clubs  without  any  other  benefit  whatso- 
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Mr.  Thomas  ever  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.    There  may  be  one  in 
McCarthy.    Sherborne,  hni  I  do  not  think  so.    I  have  attended  such  a 

 family  chib  myself  where  there  was  nothing  but  medical 
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Absence  of  67654.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Is  it  not  clubs  of  that  kind  that  the 
private  suggestion  of  the  British  Medical  Association  refers  to? — 

practitioners'  Private  clubs  they  are  called. 

"lubsTt  67655.  That  is  to  say  clubs  which  cover  nothing  but 

Sherborne       medical  attendance  ? — They  cover  nothing  but  medical 
attendance. 

67656.  You  know  of  some  in  your  district  ? — I  know 
of  none  in  Sherborne,  or  in  the  district ;  there  may  be 
one  without  my  knowing  of  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  private 
arrangement  with  the  doctor,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  know  of  it.  It  is  possible  to  have  been  ten  years 
in  practice  in  a  town  without  knowing  of  the  existence 
of  such  a.club. 

67657.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  So  far  as  the  Poor  Law  Medical 
Service  is  concerned,  would  you  abolish  the  contract  sys- 
tem altogether,  that  is  between  the  board  of  guardians 
and  the  medical  men  ? — If  they  attended,  and  let  the 
board  of  guai'dians  pay  the  private  fees  ? 

67658.  Pay  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement ;  that 
would  be  either  per  visit  or  per  case,  instead  of  a  lump  sum 
per  annum  ? — I  would  not  advise  that  being  done. 

67659.  In  the  suggestion  you  make  in  Paragraph  6,  you 
rather  suggest,  I  think,  that  each  person,  after  getting  an 
order  for  a  medical  man,  might  select  his  own  doctor  ? — 
He  must  select  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  not 
wait  till  he  is  ill,  because  the  doctor  must  know  who 
his  clients  are  going  to  be. 

67660.  That  rather  suggests  a  wider  alteration  of  the 
Poor  Laws  than  I  thought  you  meant.  That  would 
suggest  that  the  person  would  be  put  on  a  list  and  would 
select  the  doctor  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  ? — Exactly. 

67661.  And  in  Poor  Law  practice  that  is  not  possible 
at  the  present  time,  they  can  only  get  the  service  of  a 
medical  ,  man  upon  an  order  from  the  relieving  officer  ? 
—Yes. 

67662.  Would  you  suggest  that  this  order  should  be 
taken  to  any  medical  man  whom  the  patient  thought  fit, 
and  that  medical  man  be  paid  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? 
— Not  under  the  contract  system.  If  you  were  to  have 
separate  fees  such  a  thing  could  be  done,  but  not  if  a  doctor 
is  under  contract  to  work  for  the  Poor  Law,  or  if  there  are 
several  of  them  contracting.  Suppose  three  men  are 
contracting,  none  of  them  know  where  they  are,  they  do 
not  know  how  many  patients  are  going  to  come  to  them 
or  anything  about  it.  If  it  were  paid  by  fees,  then  it  could 
be  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  the  doctor  that 
the  order  was  brought  to,  would  go  off,  and  keep  the  order 
as  an  authority  for  the  attendance,  and  then  send  in  a  bill 
to  the  board  of  guardians.  I  think  if  you  had  that,  you 
would  have  to  do  away  with  the  contract  practitioner 
altogether. 

67663.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  were  suggesting 
in  Paragraph  6  ? — No,  I  meant  to  have  it  as  it  is  in  what 
are  called  the  Provident  Dispensaries,  and  also  in  the 
pubUc  medical  service,  where  there  is  a  staff  of  medical 
men  who  are  willing  to  give  their  services  to  the  poor  at 
such-and-such  a  rate.  In  that  case  each  doctor  gets  a 
list  for  the  year  of  the  people  who  will  be  his  patients  if 
they  are  sick,  and  who  are  making  payments  to  him. 

67664.  That  suggestion  had  no  connection  with  the  Poor 
Law  at  all  ? — Not  as  it  is  at  present  worked.  It  was  the 
same  system  I  was  advocating  here  ;  that  there  should 
be  a  staff  of  doctors  paid  by  contract ;  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  every  financial  year,  or  every  twelve  months, 
January  1st,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  each  doctor  should 
get  a  list  of  the  members  in  his  district  who  wished  to 
have  him  as  their  doctor  if  they  were  ill.  Then  the  board 
of  guardians  should  pay  so  much  per  head  to  that  doctor, 
they  would  agree  to  pay  so  much  per  head  whether  the 
people  were  ill  or  not,  just  as  in  these  clubs.  That  was 
what  I  meant. 

67665.  That  means  that  the  guardians  would  hand  a 
list  of  people  to  the  medical  man  ? — Yes. 

67666.  But  as  they  do  not  know,  and  could  not  know, 
what  medical  men  these  people  would  care  to  select,  how 
could  they  hand  over  a  list  to  the  medical  men  ? — We  will 
assume  that  the  Poor  Law  authorities  consider  this  plan 
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to  be  a  good  one  and  they  decide  to  adopt  it.  They  would 
publish  a  notice  in  the  districts  concerned,  that  So-and-so, 
living  at  So-and-so,  and  So-and-so  and  So-and-so  are 
members  of  the  staff  for  attending  upon  the  poor,  and  that 
the  paupers  are  expected  to  let  the  authorities  know  which 
doctor  they  would  like  to  attend  them  in  case  of  illness. 
That  list  would  change  very  little  from  year  to  year  in  the 
rural  districts.  The  people  would  come  and  give  their 
names  in,  and  they  would  be  only  too  pleased  ;  plenty 
of  them  would  be  pleased  to  walk  five  miles  to  give  in 
their  names  in  order  to  have  a  doctor  of  their  o^TO  choosing. 

67667.  Is  the  number  of  paupers  practically  a  fixed  Small  varia- 
number  ;   is  there  not  much  change  from  year  to  year  tien  in 
between  the  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief  ? — Not     mber  of 
much  change  in  the  rural  districts.  paupers 

"  receivmg 

67668.  In  the  district  you  are  speaking  of  ? — No,  there  relief  in  the 
is  practically  no  change,  they  are  mostly  all  old  people  country, 
and  death  is  practically  the  only  thing  that  would  alter 

the  names. 

67669.  {Chairman.)  Of  those  seeking  medical  relief  ? — 
Seeking  medical  relief  from  the  parish.  If  they  are  en- 
titled to  outdoor  relief,  they  are  entitled  to  parish  medical 
relief. 

67670.  {Miss  Hill.)  It  would  be  so  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  but  there  would  surely  be  people  who  are  paupers 
at  one  time  of  the  year  and  not  at  others  ? — That  might 
be  so  in  towTis. 

67671.  That  would  have  to  be  provided  for  ? — In  the 
country  districts,  as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  mostly  old 
people  who  have  had  no  means  of  support ;  in  the  three 
rural  districts  where  I  have  worked  the  variation  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  neghgible. 

67672.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  you  also  advocate  the 
abolition  of  the  relieving  officer's  order  in  order  to  get 
medical  attendance ;  that  is  to  say  that  an  application 
for  attendance  under  the  Poor  Law  should  be  made  to  the 
medical  man  on  the  list,  and  the  medical  man  could  account 
to  the  relieving  officer  afterwards,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  treat  expeditiously  any  case  that  might  apply  ? — 
There  would  be  no  need  for  a  relieving  officer's  order  under 
the  list  system.  The  list  would  include  those  who  were 
entitled  to  parish  relief  and  to  medical  relief  in  the  first 
instance,  and  if  so-and-so  comes  to  the  doctor  and  says  : 
"  I  am  one  of  the  people  who  want  you  to  attend  me,  and 
I  put  my  name  down  at  the  begiiming  of  the  year,"  he 
would  look  up  his  hst ;  the  fact  of  their  being  on  the  Ust 
would  mean,  of  course,  that  they  were  entitled  to  medical 
attendance  from  the  parish.  I  have  worked  in  three 
rural  districts  now,  and  the  orders  never  came  with 
the  patients ;  they  knew  there  was  no  need  for  it.  They 
sent  for  the  doctor,  the  doctor  went,  and  we  stipulated 
that  they  should  get  the  order  from  the  relieving  officer 
within  a  reasonable  time.  If  the  relieving  officer's' 
house  was  some  distance  away,  let  them  wait  for  some 
two  or  three  days  until  he  came  round,  and  then  get  it 
from  him  and  send  it  to  us,  because  we  had  to  get  an 
order,  but  we  attended  straight  away  without  to  order 
and  got  the  order  afterwards. 

67673.  Take  a  new  case  that  came  on  to  the  list,  how 
would  you  proceed  ?  Would  you  say  in  that  case 
the  person  should  go  to  the  relieving  officer  and  get 
an  order,  or  go  straight  to  the  medical  man  ? — It  never 
occm-red  to  me,  nor  to  the  doctor  I  was  working  with. 
Under  the  proposed  list  system  if  we  thought  that  a  case 
was  not  entitled  to  it,  and  his  name  was  not  in  the  Ust, 
we  would  say,  "  We  will  not  attend  you  without  an  order," 
but  in  the  district  I  speak  of  we  were  the  only  doctors,  and 
willy  nilly  we  had  to  attend  them.  If  they  were  not  parish 
patients  we  had  to  attend  them  for  nothuig,  because  we 
could  not  let  them  die.  We  went  and  attended  every 
one  straight  away ;  we  went  without  making  enquiries, 
because  it  did  not  matter  ;  if  they  were  parish  patients 
we  were  paid  for  them  by  the  Poor  Law,  but  if  they  were 
not  entitled  to  parish  relief,  we  knew  we  were  not  going 
to  be  paid,  and  we  had  to  attend  them  ;  it  was  as  broad 
as  it  was  long.  We  went  and  attended,  and  thought 
about  it  afterwards. 

67674.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  would  you  say  that  any 
evil  would  occur  if  the  order  of  the  relieving  officer  for 
medical  attendance  should  be  abolished  altogether,  and 
the  medical  man  recognised  as  the  medical  man  for  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  should  receive  the  application 
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direct ;  would  it  be  open  to  any  abuse  ? — I  cannot  see 
how  it  could  be  abused,  if  the  doctors  had  their  lists  of 
patients. 

67675.  Would  it  resolve  itself  into  all  the  poor  people 
whom  a  medical  man  would  attend  now  without  expecting 
much  payment,  being  transferred  on  to  the  Poor  Law 
lists,  so  that  no  medical  man  would  have  any  patients 
-who  would  not  pay  him  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that, 
hut  a  certain  proportion  now  who  pay  would  cease  to 
pay.    There  are  people  who  pay  for  the  privile^;?  of  having 

special  doctor,  but  when  they  can  have  that  special 
doctor  without  paying  for  him,  if  he  is  a  Poor  Law  medical 
ofiScer,  they  will  have  him  for  nothing,  of  course. 

67676.  That  means  a  larger  cost  being  thrown  on  to  the 
Poor  Law  for  medical  service  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  do 
not  think  any  beneficial  alteration  can  be  made  without 
a  considerable  extra  cost  being  incurred. 

67677.  It  means  less  risk  on  the  part  of  the  medical 
man  with  regard  to  poor  patients,  that  is  less  risk  of  not 
being  paid  ? — It  would,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  make 
a  lot  of  difference  that  way.  We  do  have  to  attend  men 
almost  for  nothing,  and  of  course  £10's  worth  of  work  is 
a  lot,  and  we  might  gain  £10  by  the  new  arrangement 
which  we  should  otherwise  lose. 

67678.  Under  the  system  suggested  there  would  be 
no  need  for  you  to  lose  anything,  because  if  no  order  were 
required  from  the  relieving  officer  you  would  transfer  all 
these  poor  patients  to  the  Poor  Law  ? 

67679.  (Mr.  Booth.)  They  must  be  on  the  list,  must 
they  not  ? — They  must  be  on  the  list,  and  satisfy  the 
Poor  Law  authorities  that  they  are  suitable  cases  to  re- 
ceive relief  and  medical  relief — they  must  satisfy  them  in 
the  first  instance. 

67680.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  put  a  further  question,  and 
that  was  whether  you  would  abolish  relieving  officer's 
orders  for  medical  attendance  and  leave  it  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  medical  man  to  attend  a  new  case  ? — I  said 
that  the  relieving  officer's  order  is  not  necessary  because 
the  doctor  already  knows  they  are  suitable  cases  for 
parish  relief,  because  he  sees  them  on  his  list ;  they  have 
already  passed  the  relieving  officer  or  the  Poor  Law  author- 
ties  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  first  instance  ;  they 
must  pass  them  first  as  suitable  cases  before  they  can 
■come  on  to  the  doctor's  list  at  ail. 

67681.  You  would  confine  it  to  the  doctor's  list  ? — Quite 
■so. 

67682.  You  would  not  abolish  the  refieving  officer's 
order  in  new  cases  ? — What  we  generally  do  is  that  we 
get  an  order  to  attend  such  and  such  a  person  who  is 
ill,  and  there  would  be  no  need  for  that  order. 

67683.  [Chairman.)  What  I  understand  ilr.  Bentham 
means  is  this,  that  people  who  are  not  on  the  list  might 
■come  to  the  Poor  Law  for  medical  relief ;  now  they  Avould 
have  to  get  the  relieving  oiiicer's  order  before  they  could 
go  to  the  medical  man  ;  do  you  suggest  that  these  people 
might  come  straight  to  a  medical  man  without  having 
been  to  the  relieving  officer  at  all  ? 

67684.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  If  the  relieving  officer  gave  them 
an  order,  that  would  be  putting  them  on  the  list. 

67685.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  But  would  they  be  put  on  the 
list  although  treated  by  the  medical  officer  before  they 
make  an  application  to  the  relieving  officer  for  an  order  ? — 
Possibly  he  is  not  entitled  to  Poor  La-w  relief.  What 
happens  then  is  the  doctor  goes  and  attends  him,  and 
tells  him  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer.  The  relieving  officer 
says:  "You  are  not  entitled  to  have  j'our  doctor  for 
nothing."  WTiere  does  the  doctor  come  in  ?  He  has  done 
his  work  for  nothing,  the  man  cannot  pay  him,  and  the 
Poor  Law  will  not  pay  him. 

67686.  (il/r.  Phelps.)  Are  you  in  a  worse  position  then 
than  you  are  now  ? — No,  but  I  cannot  quite  follow  the 
point  unless  you  mean  with  regard  to  m-gent  cases.  Some- 
body is  taken  ill  who  is  not  on  this  list,  but  who  is  entitled 
to  be  attended.  You  must  draw  the  line  to  know  what 
people  are  to  be  on  this  list  to  be  attended  by  the  parish. 
There  is  a  certain  limit,  a  man  earning  18s.  a  week,  with 
a  wife  and  four  children,  you  would,  I  suppose,  allow  to 
come  on  it. 

67687.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  He  might  or  might  not,  but  the 
question  I  understood  you  to  answer  was,  that  you  would 
suggest  the  abolition  of  the  relieving  officer's  order 


altogether.  If  you  suggest  that,  it  means  that  patients 
would  go  in  the  first  instance  for  medical  relief  to  the 
medical  man  who  was  on  the  list  ? — I  cannot  follow  that. 
I  do  not  suggest  the  abolition  of  the  relieving  officer's 
order  under  the  present  state  of  affairs  at  all,  but  if  things 
were  altered,  then  with  altered  circumstances  everything 
would  be  altered.  If  there  were,  as  I  suggest,  this  medical 
staff,  and  if  the  medical  staff  had  a  list — I  am  talking 
now  of  my  own  rural  district  of  Sherborne — if  each  medical 
man  had  a  list  of  the  people,  entitled  to  attendance  by 
the  parish  doctor,  who  wanted  to  have  him,  and  for  whom, 
of  course,  the  guardians  would  pay  at  so  much  a  head, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  him  to  have  any  relieving 
officer's  order,  because  the  man  would  come  straight  in  and 
say:  "  Please  come  out  and  see  my  wife,  or  my  child," 
and  if  he  was  new  to  me  I  should  look  at  my  list  and  say, 
"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  "  John  Jones."  "  Where  do 
you  live  ?  "  "  So-and-so."  "  Yes,  you  did  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  signify  to  the  authorities  that  you 
wanted  me  to  attend  you,  all  right,  I  will  go."  He  has 
been  passed  by  the  local  authorities  as  entitled  to  attend- 
ance from  the  parish,  or  he  would  not  be  on  the  list. 

67688.  Supposing  he  is  not  on  the  list,  what  would  you 
do  then  ? — I  would  ask  him  questions.  He  might  have 
belonged  to  another  doctor.  If  he  could  not  give  any 
satisfactory  account  of  himself,  if  the  case  was  urgent,  I 
would  go,  as  I  suppose  nine  doctors  out  of  ten  would ;  we 
always  go  to  an  urgent  case. 

67689.  As  a  private  medical  man  ? — No,  because  the 
man  is  ill.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  public  appreciate 
that  we  have  to  do  a  lot  of  work  for  nothing. 

67690.  As  a  private  medical  man  ? — I  would  go  to 
him  and  find  out  afterwards.  If  he  was  not  on  my  list 
of  course  I  would  expect  him  to  pay  my  fee  if  he  could, 
but  if  he  could  not  I  would  -wiite  it  off.  That  is  done 
every  day  by  doctors.  We  do  a  lot  for  nothing.  ^Ve  do 
a  great  deal  we  expect  to  get  paid  for,  and  are  not  paid 
for,  and  we  do  a  lot  we  do  not  expect  to  get  paid  for  and 
are  not  paid  for. 

67691.  You  would  try  and  get  it  from  the  Poor  Law 
authorities,  and  if  they  declined,  you  would  try  and  get 
it  from  him  ?— Yes  ;  I  would  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  au- 
thority in  that  case  ;  and  if  they  said  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them,  I  would  tell  the  man  I  expected  him  to 
pay  me,  and  if  he  did  not,  I  would  not  attend  him  a  second 
time  ;  I  should  say  to  him  :  "  Do  not  ever  come  to  me 
again." 
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67692.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  In  medical  practice  it  would  be 
within  your  memory  that  a  good  deal  of  what  the  doctor 
did  was  the  granting  or  ordering  of  medical  comforts  ? — 
Yes. 

67693.  Do  you  not  think  that  rather  makes  your  plan 
somewhat  difficult  ?  Might  not  there  be  a  great  tempta- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  doctors  to  earn  popularity  by 
giving  a  liberal  order  for  medical  comforts  ? — I  should  not 
think  so  at  all.  One  does  not  generally  strive  for  popu- 
larity amongst  the  very  poor  patients  ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  one  should  not,  but  one  does  not.  One  does  not  strive 
for  popularity  amongst  paupers.  I  do  not  think  a  doctor 
M'ould  do  it,  especially  as  medical  comforts  generally 
amount  to  wine  and  spirits,  and  a  tremendously  large 
bulk  of  the  profession  are  altogether  against  the  use 
of  them  except  in  cases  of  urgency  ;  they  are  practically 
never  ordered  unless,  they  are  considered  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  They  are  not  ordered  very  often  nowadays. 
I  do  not  think  that  need  enter  into  the  calculation  at  all. 
There  might  be  one  doctor  here  or  there  who  might  con- 
ceivably do  such  a  thing.  There  are  18,000  in  England, 
and  one  here  or  there  will  do  funny  things,  but  only  one 
or  two  would  tTj  to  do  that.  I  think  that  could  be  left 
out  of  the  calculations,  from  what  I  know ;  of  course,  I 
am  quit©  young  yet ;  but  I  think  that  might  be  left  out  of 
account  altogether. 

67694.  With  regard  to  the  dispensaries,  you  think  Necessity 
there  ought  to  be  a  limit  to  the  means  of  people  who  of  wage 
belong  to  provident  dispensaries  or  clubs.    Why  do  you  liuiit  for 
urge  that  ? — Because  clubs  do  not  pay  so  very  well.    You  persons 
see  they  pay  us  very  well  for  that  class  of  people  because 

we  get  the  money  in  advance,  it  is  a  certain  fixed  sum,  gj^^^g 
and  we  get  money  in  that  way  from  people  who  otherwise 
would  not  pay  us  at  all ;  but  were  M'e  to  be  paid  at  the 
same  rate  for  all  our  v/ork  we  could  not  make  a  decent 
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living.  It  is  an  evil,  I  think  you  will  see  that  every 
doctor  in  this  report  of  the  British  Medical  Council  con- 
siders it  an  evil,  but  a  necessary  evil. 

67695.  What  do  you  say  would  be  a  sum  which,  drop- 
ping entirely  the  consideration  of  a  man's  circumstances, 
would  pay  in  order  to  ensure  medical  services  ?  Take 
the  case  of  a  man  like  myself  ? — The  older  one  goes  into 
clubs  the  more  one  Avould  have  to  pay  ;  but  take  a  working 
man  who  ought  to  go  into  a  club,  giving  him  time  to 
think  and  look  about  before  he  decided  he  ought  to  go 
into  a  club  before  he  is  thirty-five.  If  he  enters  a  club 
at  thirty-five  and  if  he  is  living  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  the  doctor  (I  am  talking  of  an  urban  district 
t^'here  he  does  not  live  more  than  a  mile  or  so  away,  or 
where  he  does  live  two  miles  away  where  there  is  a  large 
village)  if  he  will  pay  6s.  a  year  all  his  life  he  could  be 
attended  properly. 

67696.  It  is  worth  a  man's  while  to  do  that  ? — Yes. 

67697.  Would  it  be  worth  the  medical  faculty's  while 
to  take  me  at  that  rate  ? — Probably  not,  as  you  are  older 
than  that. 

67698.  Supposing  I  began  at  twenty-five  ? — In  your 
present  position  ? 

67699.  Yes  ?— No. 

67700.  I  want  to  know  where  the  charity  comes  in  ? — 
It  is  no  charity,  because  we  do  not  expect  working  men 
to  pay  us  what  a  wealthy  man  pays  us. 

67701.  Is  not  that  a  false  basis  ? — No,  it  is  very  hard  for 
anyone  not  a  doctor  to  appreciate  it,  a  doctor  carmot 
get  by  any  possible  means  a  proper  pajTnent  by  the  poor 
for  the  work  done  for  them.  They  cannot  afford  to  give 
it  to  you.  There  is  a  poor  man  five  miles  away,  he  wants 
to  see  me.  I  drive  out  to  see  him  and  give  him  his  medi- 
cine, and  I  will  charge  him  5s.  That  is  no  recompense 
to  me.  It  costs  me  more  than  that  to  get  there  and  it 
is  a  great  deal  for  him  to  pay. 

67702.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  in  which  I  live ;  there 
is  a  provident  dispensary  with  7,000  members,  and 
they  pay  the  doctor  not  more  than  4s.  certain  per  head  ; 
but  there  is  a  great  competition  among  the  doctors  to 
belong  to  the  staff  ? — There  always  is. 

67703.  Am  I  to  think  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to 
belong  to  it  ? — I  do  not  know  the  town  ;  I  know  there  is 
always  a  great  competition,  j^resumably  it  is  worth  their 
while  or  they  would  not  fight  for  it  ;  but  if  you  ask  any  or 
each  of  them  about  it  they  will  tell  you  it  does  not  pay 
them.  There  is  a  great  struggle  for  existence,  and  a  doctor 
would  rather  earn  money  than  starve  ;  he  would  rather 
work  harder  than  he  ought  in  order  to  earn  this  money.. 
You  will  not  find  a  doctor  in  pretty  good  practice,  earning 
sufficient  for  his  needs,  rush  after  it.  You  will  not  fuid  a 
dc>ctor  in  private  practice  earning  £1,200  a  year,  which 
is  what  he  would  want  to  earn  to  hold  an  ordinary  posi- 
tion (because  the  expenses  are  so  great — the  expenses  are 
over  one-third  of  the  total  amount) — you  would  not  find 
him  run  after  that,  because  to  earn  £1,200  a  year  in  decent 
fees  takes  him  all  his  time. 

67704.  You  think  practically  no  system  can  be  de- 
vised by  which  poor  people  can  pay  for  ordinary  medical 
attendance  and  care  for  what  it  costs  ? — Not  if  we  were 
only  to  earn  it  at  that  rate  ;  we  take  into  consideration 
that  they  are  poor  and  that  sickness  is  a  trouble.  If 
everyone  were  to  'pay  at  that  rate  (the  poor  and  the 
wealthy),  we  could  not  exist. 

67705.  That  means  that  the  medical  profession  either 
gives  a  large  amount  in  charity  every  year,  or  the  rich 
people  pay  for  attending  the  poor  ? — The  rich  pay  for  the 
poor  and  they  always  have  done  so  and  always  must  do  so, 
there  is  no  other  possible  way  out  of  it.  The  rich  patient 
who  pays  me  a  guinea  a  visit  pays  me  for  spending 
five  or  six  hours  a  week  at  the  hospital  for  nothing,  wiiich 
I  could  not  afford  to  do  otherwise. 

67706.  In  your  hospital  I  see  you  have  a  great  many 
internal  patients  who  are  paupers  ? — Yes,  a  great  number. 

67707.  Do  the  board  of  guardians  pay  anything  for 
them  ? — I  think  not. 

67708.  Then  practically  your  hospital  is  relieving  the 
rates  to  that  extent  ? — It  is. 

67709.  Have  you  ever  considered  making  a  charge  in  the 
case  of  paupers  ? — The  thing  did  not  strike  me  until  a 
month  or  two  ag'\ 


67710.  It  is  very  often  done  ? — It  is  done,  I  know,  but  Pauper 

in  this  case  it  is  not.  They  are  sent  in  for  convenience  patients  irt 
because  the  case  is  a  bad  one  and  cannot  be  attended  Sherborne 
6  or  8  miles  out,  or  needs  an  operation,  and  so  on  ;  it  is  voluntary 
a  great  blessing  to  the  district.  hospital,  and 

°  °  question  of 

67711.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  putting  the  nursing  paynaent 
in  the  Sherborne  Union  under  the  Government  in  some  therefor 
way  ? — It  would  be  no  advantage  in  Sherborne  because  by  the 
we  are  doing  very  well  as  we  are.    We  have  a  very  good  guardians, 
nurse.  Adequacy 

67712.  I  gathered  you  had  two,  but  you  gave  up  one  ?  °^ 
— The  second  one  must  have  been  a  luxury,  because  we  ^^^^ 

are  doing  very  well  with  the  one,  the  only  thing  is  I  think  Slierborne 
she  is  too  hard  worked 

67713.  In  country  districts  do  you  find  a  great  want  of  Question  of 
nursing  ? — I  have  found  it  when  I  was  doing  Poor  Law  need  of__more 
work  in  Kent  and  Essex.  district 

67714.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  iiurses  in 
health  authority  provided  nurses  ? — I  think  so.  district 

67715.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  part  of  the  Poor  and  of  the 
Law  service  or  under  the  district  council  ? — It  is  just  as  best  method 
necessary  as  a  district  doctor  or  doctors.  of  supplymg 

67716.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  put  under  the  Poor 
Law  or  under  the  medical  authority,  the  district  council  ? 
— Under  the  Poor  Law. 

67717.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  pauperise  the  people 
employing  the  nurse  ? — No. 

67718.  It  will  do  that  if  you  put  it  under  the  Poor  Law, 
will  it  not  ?— Do  you  mean  that  it  would  give  the  name  of 
pauperising  ;  they  will  have  to  get  it  for  nothing  in  any 
case. 

67719.  No  person  then  would  be  able  to  employ  the 
nurse  except  on  the  order  of  the  relieving  officer  ? — I  see, 
it  would  not  be  available  for  people  who  might  like  to 
make  a  small  payment. 

67720.  It  would  not  ? — So  long  as  the  nurse  was  put  in 
the  parish  district  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  reaUy  that 
would  satisfy  me,  because  it  is  badly  wanted  and  it  is  not 
there. 

67721.  Do  you  think,  under  the  existing  condition  of 
things  in  the  country,  you  could  see  your  way  to  providing 
nurses  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

67722.  With  regard  to  housing  them,  and  so  on  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  was  a  nurse  at  a  country  village  4  or  5  miles 
away  kept  up  by  private  subscriptions. 

67723.  What  kind  of  area  do  you  think  a  single  nurse  rpj^g  propyl 
could  cover  in  a  country  district  like  your  own  ? — In  a  area  for 
country  district  with  small  villages  ?  a  district 


67724.  Yes  ? — A  radius  of  from  5  to  7  or  8  miles. 


rural  nurse 
to  serve. 


according  to  the  density  of  the  population.  She  could 
have  a  bicycle  and  go  about  and  do  a  round  just  like  a 
country  doctor. 

67725.  A  district  of  about  10  miles  by  10  ? — Yes,  quite 
that ;  10  by  10  or  15  by  15. 

67726.  Provided  she  was  not  employed  to  attend 
infectious  cases  ? — If  she  attended  infectious  cases  that 
would  bar  her  from  doing  some  other  work,  notably  from 
attending  confinements. 

67727.  Do  you  find  in  the  case  of  confinements  that  the  decrease  of 
old  feeling  with  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  house,  maternity 
and  so  forth,  is  decaying  ?    Do  you  think  that  the  loss  of  death  rate 
life  is  in  part  due  to  the  surroundings  not  being  clean,  as  and  causes^ 
it  used  to  be  ?— The  loss  of  child  life  ? 

67728.  The  loss  of  mothers'  life  ? — The  loss  of  mothers 
life  I  do  not  suppose  is  as  great  as  it  used  to  be,  because 
it  was  always  due  to  want  of  cleanliness  ;  and  they  are 
more  cleanly ;  and  have  better  ideas  of  what  is  wanted 
than  they  used  to  have  ;  but  the  loss  of  children's  lives 
is  due  to  improper  feeding  almost  exclusively. 

67729.  {Miss  Hill).  I  feel  so  strongly  with  you  the  great  Diigculty 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  any  system  by  as  to  medici 
which  people  can  choose  their  own  doctor,  that  I  should  comforts  on 
like  to  see  my  way  to  it  very  much  ;  but  I  wonder  about  plan  of 
that  question  of  medical  comforts,  quite  putting  aside  any  allowing 
idea  of  the  doctor  courting  popularity,  would  there  not  paupers  to 
be  a  great  temptation  from  mere  humanity  and  soft-  Q'y*jJ^^^g*j.fgt, 
heartedness,  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  to  order  medical  jjjgjig^l ' 
comforts   if   they  were  not  specially  chosen   by  the  officers, 
guardians,   and  accustomed  to  look  at  things  rather 
irom  their  point  of  view  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ;   it  would 
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be  a  very  poor  creature  of  a  man  who  would  do  that. 
There  would  be  some  who  might  do  it.  There  are  some 
people  who  will  do  anything  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  really 
need  enter  into  the  question.  As  I  say,  from  my  own 
experience  of  the  patients,  the  doctor,  and  so  on,  I  do  not 
think  it  need  enter  into  the  calculation  at  all. 

67730.  I  suppose  you  would  feel  that  the  question  of 
means  might  come  more  distinctly  under  the  relieving 
officer ;  the  doctor  would  say  such  and  such  things  are 
needed  ;  and  it  would  be  for  the  relieving  officer  to  decide 
whether  the  patients  or  the  relations  of  the  patient,  could 
provide  them  independently,  or  whether  they  ought  to 
go  from  the  district  authorities  ? — Yes.  If  they  cannot 
get  it  themselves  then  they  must  go  to  the  relieving  officer. 

67731.  That  would  not  be  a  medical  question,  but  a 
financial  question  ? — Exactly.  The  doctor  would  only 
say  it  is  wanted  ;  he  would  not  say  to  the  relieving  officer  : 
"  You  must  give  it  "  ;  he  would  leave  the  people  in  the 
house  to  get  it  the  best  way  they  could. 

67732.  You  would  agree  that  the  provident  clubs 
illustrate  this  plan,  because  members  have  a  choice  of 
doctor  ? — Yes  ;  this  thing  exists  ;  and  I  think  most  doc- 
tors feel  that  it  is  a  proper  thing. 

67733.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  suggest  that  the  doctors 
under  the  system  which  you  recommend  in  Paragraph 
6  should  be  paid  at  so  much  per  family  or  per  head.  Does 
that  mean  whether  attended  or  not  ? — Yes,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  club  basis,  otherwise  it  could  not  be 
worked. 

67734.  You  think  it  could  be  done  at  the  club  basis  ? 
— No,  because  we  fix  on  6s.  a  year  as  the  price  for  attending 
healthy  people  in  the  middle  period  of  life. 

67735.  That  was  my  point  ? — For  acute  illness,  but 


where  we  have  more  or  less  chronic  invahds,  it  cannot  be  Mr.'Thomas 
dcme.  McCarthy. 

67736.  Have  you  considered  what  addition  would  ~  T" 
have  to  be  made  for  this  class  ?— It  would  differ  in  rual  ^ 
and  urban  districts.  It  could  be  done  more  cheaply  in  an 

urban  district  or  the  Sherborne  Union  than  in  the 
Bishops  Caundle  district,  which  is  a  rural  district.  The 
patients  there  might  be  anything  from  four  to  six  miles 
away  from  the  doctor  ;  and  you  would  have  to  charge 
more  for  that. 

67737.  Can  you  express  it  by  a  percentage  on  the 
ordinary  rates  for  a  healthy  member  ? — For  a  rural 
district  lOs.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  a  head,  I  should  think.  I 
have  not  thought  it  out,  but  it  would  be  quite  that. 

67738.  And  that  would  be  a  very  material  increase  ? — 
Yes. 

67739.  {Miss  Hill.)  6s.  a  year  is  not  l|d.  a  week  ?— 
Yes ;  but  that  really  only  means  acute  illness.  The 
others  are  aged  people  who  are  always  ailing  and  always 
wanting  medicine,  and  will  not  be  happy  unless  they 
have  it ;  and  they  will  change  their  doctor  at  the  end 
of  the  twelve  months  if  he  has  not  given  them  medicine 
every  time  they  asked  for  it. 

67740.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  the  guardains  subscribe  to 
the  Yeatman  Hospital  ?  You  say  they  do  not  pay 
for  the  patients  treated  there  ?  Do  they  give  any  sub- 
scriptions ? — Not  any  more  than  a  private  individual. 

67741.  Not  as  a  body  ? — I  believe  in  one  case  there  was 
a  subscription  from  the  guardians.  Some  time  ago  I 
sent  a  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  Commission,  and  I 
think  there  was  a  subscription  from  a  Board  of  Guardians 
in  it.  They  are  not  supposed  to  give  it,  but  in  this 
case  they  just  gave  it  of  their  own  free  will. 


Question  of 
subscription 
by  guar- 
dians to 
Yeatman 
voluntary 
hospital,  and 
payment  for 
pauper 
patients. 


Mr.  W.  Sydney  Price,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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67742.  {Chairman.)  You  are  clerk  to  the  guardians  of 
the  Wellington  Union  ? — I  am. 

67743.  We  have  the  statement  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  send  us,  and  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in, 
we  will  treat  it  as  your  evidence  in  chief  ? — Certainly 
{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  had  over  thirty  years'  connection  with  Poor 
Law  administration,  first  as  assistant  in  the  union 
office  and  collector  to  guardians,  and  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  as  clerk  to  the  Wellington  Board  of  Guardians.  I 
have  been  for  the  past  thirteen  years  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Somerset  Poor  Law  and  Rural  District  Councils 
Association,  am  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  South  Western  Poor  Law  Conference,  have  been  Pre- 
sident of  the  Gloucester  and  Somerset  Poor  Law  Officers' 
Association,  and  for  the  past  six  years  on  the  Council  of 
the  National  Poor  Law  Officers'  Association. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

2.  The  union  comprises  one  town  (Welhngton)  of  about 
7,300  population,  in  which  woollen  manufacture  is  the 
chief  industry,  employing  over  1,500  hands.  A  brick  and 
tile  manufactory  employs  about  130  hands.  Another 
smaller  market  town  (Wiveliscombe)  has  a  branch  woollen 
factory  and  a  brewery.  Apart  from  the  foregoing  there 
are  no  industries  of  importance  other  than  agriculture. 
There  is  no  lack  of  employment.  There  are  no  very 
wealthy  residents  or  any  largo  private  establishments, 
nor  any  public  institutions  which  would  affect  the  indus- 
trial conditions  of  the  population.  The  union  may  be 
regarded  as  a  typical  rural  um'on.  The  population  shows 
a  steady  decrease  from  20.777  in  1881,  19,135  in  1891  to 
18,313  in  1901.  This  decrease  is  solely  in  the  rural 
parishes,  the  urban  showing  an  increase. 

3.  The  guardians  have  not  gone  far  from  the  beaten 
track  in  their  administrption  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  I  think 
they  may  fairly  claim  to  have  administered  it  humanely 
and  ■with  every  possible  consideration  for  the  poor,  whilst 
not  ignoring  the  just  right  of  the  ratepayer  that  the  rates 
shall  be  expended  with  due  economy. 

4.  Boarding  out  of  orphan  and  deserted  children  has 
been  carried  out  with  marked  success. 

5.  The  legal  and  moral  obligation  of  relatives  has  been 
rigorously  enforced,  by  means  of  justices'  orders  and  the 
workhouse  test  where  other  means  have  failed. 
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6.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  are  valuable  in 
dealing  with  poverty — to  insist  on  one  form  only  would 
produce  either  intolerable  hardship  (if  indoor  relief  only 
is  given)  or  give  scope  for  imposition  and  abuse  (if  out- 
door rehef  is  given  in  every  case). 

7.  Indoor  Relief  only  should  be  given  where  the  appli-  Both  in  and 
cant  is  of  (a)  bad  character  ;  (b)  has  been  culpably  thrift-  out  relief 
less  and  improvident ;    (c)  has  no  suitable  home  ;    or  necessary. 
{d)  is  believed  to  have  money,  or  has  friends  able  to  main-  Cases  suitable 
tain  him  and  either  legally  or  morally  liable  for  his  main-  for  in-relief. 
tenance. 

8.  Outdoor  Relief  should  always  be  given  whore  the  Cases  suitable 
applicant  has  a  suitable  home,  is  of  respectable  character,  for  out-relief, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  provide  for  sickness  or  old  age. 

To  force  people  who  comply  with  these  conditions  into 
the  workhouse  is  a  hardship,  and  in  many  cases  could  only 
be  called  positive  cruelty. 

9.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  this  Class  of 
union  are  chiefly  : —  persons 

,  ^  ^, ,        ,    .  ^  .11        1  1  applying  for 

(a)  Old    and   infirm    agricultural    and    general  j-glief. 
labourer",. 

{b)  Widows  with  families. 

(c)  Labourers  who  are  tempora"ily  disabled. 

{d)  Weak-minded  persons  and  idiots. 

10.  This  being  principally  an  agricultural  district  the  Wages  of 
rate  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  labourers  is  not  sufficient  agricultural 
to  enable  them  to  bring  up  their  families,  and  at  the  same  labourers 
time  provide  against  old  age  or  long  continued  illness,  insufficient 
(The  rate  of  wages  for  labourers  varies  from  12s.  to  15s.  ^  afnsTdd"" 
per  week  with  in  some  cases  a  cottage  free,  in  other  cases  g'^nd 

at  a  small  rental— Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  week.)    In  a  few  cases  sickness, 
there  is  doubtless  culpable  thriftlessness,  but  I  doubt  if  in 
one  case  out  of  ten  this  could  with  any  show  of  reason  be 
alleged. 

11.  The  failure  and  dissolution  of  local  clubs  which  Pauperism 
were  based  on  rmsound  principles  is  answerable  for  a  due  to  ratten 
large  percentage  of  the  pauperism  arising  from  sickness,  clubs. 

In  the  western  district  of  this  union,  where  these  clubs 
were  chiefly  in  evidence,  out  of  fifty-four  adult  males 
who  are  now  chargeable,  thirty-nine  were  members 
of  these  dissolved  societies,  a  fact  which  disproves  the 
charge  of  general  thriftlessness.  Of  twenty-seven  male 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  sixteen  have  been  members 
of  friendly  societies. 
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becoming 
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tion of  out- 
relief  at 
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Cost  of  relief 
recovered 
from  relatives 
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Decrease  of 
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due  to  en- 
forcement by 
guardians  of 
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liability  to 
.maintain. 


■  Charitable 
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for  the  aged 
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power  to 
guardians  to 
provide  ac- 
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for  the  aged 
and  infirm 
apart  from 
the  work- 
house. 


Proposed 
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boarding-out. 
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12.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
are,  in  urban  parishes,  merchants  and  tradesmen  ;  in  rural 
parishes,  clergymen,  agriculturists  and  retired  military 
ofBcers. 

13.  A  \^orkhouse  (with  casual  wards  attached)  has  on 
an  average  90  to  100  inmates— principally  aged  and 
infirm.  Those  men  able  to  work  are  employed  in  the 
garden  and  stoneyard,  and  the  women  in  tlie  kitchen  and 
laundry.  Men  having  trades  (as  carpenters  and  painters) 
are  employed  upon  the  workhouse  buildings.  We  have 
had  no  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse  for  many  years. 

14.  Out-relief  is  administered  by  two  relieving  officers. 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  first  granting  relief  (limited 
to  four  weeks  upon  the  first  order,  to  enable  the  guardian 
of  the  parish  to  inquire  and  supplement  the  relieving 
officer's  report).  Periodical  revision  of  all  cases  on  the 
relief  list  is  made  previous  to  which  the  relieving  officer 
must  visit  each  case,  and  go  through  his  report  with  the 
guardian  or  guardians  of  the  parish.  A  special  record  of 
relieving  officer's  visits  to  each  pauper  is  kept  and  super- 
vised by  a  committee  of  the  guardians. 

15.  Strict  enquiry  is  made  as  to  relatives  legally  or 
morally  liable  to  assist.  As  one  result  the  amount  re- 
covered from  relatives  has  increased  from  £69  15s  , 
in  the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1887,  to  £193  6s.  8d.  in 
1897,  and  to  £375  8s.  3d.  in  1907. 

16.  In  addition  to  this  direct  result,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  decrease  of  pauperism  during  the  same  period 
must  be  largely  attributed  to  the  guardians'  action 
in  this  direction.  Many  applications  have  been  refused 
where  children  are  known  to  be  of  sufficient  ability  to 
wholly  maintain  their  parents.  During  the  same  period 
the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  has  decreased 
as  under: — 

Indoor.     Outdoor.  Total. 
1887  -       -       -       -    163  1,189  1,352 

1897  .       -       -       -    163  978  1,101 

1907  -       -       -       -    113  567  680 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  practice  of  the  guardians 
with  regard  to  relatives  of  paupers  being  generally  kno^vn, 
in  many  cases  children  undertake  the  maintenance  of 
their  parents  without  allowing  them  to  apply  for  relief. 

17.  There  is  only  one  almshouse  (in  the  parish  of 
Wellington)  which  provides  a  room  each  for  six  old  men 
and  six  old  women.  These  receive  4s.  per  week,  some 
clothing  and  coal.  To  have  received  parish  relief  dis- 
qualifies an  applicant,  and  this  condition  has  no  doubt 
a  very  salutary  effect. 

18.  I  would  make  the  following  suggestions,  which 
would  in  my  opinion,  be  desirable  amendments  of  the 
law :  — 

(a)  That  guardians  should  be  empowered  either 
to  rent  or  build  rooms  apart  from  the  workhouse 
for  the  reception  of  aged  and  infirm  poor,  who  are  well 
conducted  and  whose  poverty  is  solely  the  result  of 
misfortune.  Each  such  person  or  married  couple  to 
occupy  one  of  these  rooms  rent  free,  to  use  if  they 
wish  their  own  furniture  and  utensils,  otherwise  these 
to  be  provided,  to  be  regularly  visited  by  the  medical 
officer,  and  a  visitor  appointed  by  the  guardians— 
but  not  by  the  relieving  officer.  To  receive  an 
allowance  of  such  an  amount  as  the  guardians  may 
think  necessary  to  meet  the  case.  This  being  once 
granted,  no  further  application  for  renewal  or  con- 
tinuance to  be  necessary,  but  the  use  of  room,  and 
the  money  allowance  to  be  continued  for  life,  unless 
forfeited  by  misconduct,  or  other  good  cause. 

Such  a  provision  would,  I  believe,  be  heartily  welcomed 
by  the  deserving  poor,  as  providing  tbem  with  the  assist- 
ance they  need,  relieving  them  from  anxiety  as  to  their 
future,  and  also  avoiding  the  objectionable  features  of 
parish  relief,  which  the  better  class  poor  regard  as  a 
terrible  degradation. 

(b)  The  boarding-out  of  all  children  from  the 
■workhouse,  except  infants  nursed  by  their  mothers. 

(c)  Guardians  to  be  given  unfettered  discretion 
as  to  placing  out  children  under  their  care  in  em- 
ployment, and  to  be  enabled  to  provide  for  their 
support  until  able  to  maintain  themselves,  without 
any  condition  which  would  visibly  connect  the 
children  with  the  Poor  Law. 
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{d)  Settlement  to  be  acquired  in  a  union  instead 
of  in  a  parish. 

(e)  Guardians  to  have  power  to  remove  to  the 
workhouse  poor  persons  living  in  insanitary  con- 
ditions and  who  are  too  sick  or  infirm  to  be  properly 
cared  for  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  to  detain  in 
a  workhouse  any  inmate  who  has  no  home  or  friends 
and  who  is  too  sick  or  infirm  to  care  for  himself. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

19.  An  almshouse  in  ^Vellington  provides  rooms  and 
a  money  allowance  for  six  men  and  six  women  who  have 
resided  in  Wellington  and  never  received  parochial  relief. 

20.  Several  small  charities  provide  grants  of  coal, 
clothing  or  a  small  money  allowance  at  Christmas  and 
New  Year,  but  in  no  case  is  the  grant  sufficient  to  appreci- 
ably affect  the  number  of  persons  chargeable. 

21.  No  organised  co-operation  exists  in  this  union 
between  those  engaged  in  charitable  work  and  the  Poor 
Law,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  attempt  to  connect 
or  associate  charity  with  State  relief  would  not  result 
in  the  serious  decrease  of  voluntary  work  amongst  the 
poor. 

22.  Having  in  view  the  large  amount  necessary  to 
meet  the  absolute  necessities  of  the  poor,  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  expect  that  this  sum  could  be  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

Friendly  Societies,  Co-operative  and  Self -Help  Societies. 

23.  The   Oddfellows,   Foresters,   Druids,   Shepherds,  prjendlv 
Rational,  Hearts  of  Oak,  and  National  Deposit  Friendly  societies  at 
Societies  all  have  flourishing  and  increasing  branches.  Wellington, 
Two  of  the  old  local  clubs  are  still  in  existence,  but  and  their 
their  membership  is  little  over  one-half  of  what  it  was  membership, 
fifteen  years  since.     I  have  obtained  returns  from  all  the 
branches  I  am  aware  of  in  the  union,  and  these  give 

the  membership  as:—  1,428  in  1890;  1,851  in  1900; 
2,126  in  1907.  This  seems  a  very  fair  proportion  out 
of  a  population  of  18,410. 

24.  A  co-operative  society  (registered  as  a  friendly  Wellington 
society)   has  over  1,100  members,  but  I  am  unable  to  co-operative 
obtain  any  definite  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  society. 

it  provides  against  sickness  or  poverty. 

25.  A  pension   scheme  carried  on  in  connection  with  Private 
Messrs.  Fox's  woollen  factory  provides  a  pension  of  5s.  firm's 
per  week  to  persons  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  have  pension 
been  in  their  employ  for  twenty-five  years  previously,  scheme  ani 
There  are  at  present  forty-six  pensioners,  and  it  is  probable  ^^-^  benefit 
that  the  majority  of  these  would,  but  for  these  pensions,  ^^^^'^ 
be  chargeable.    This  firm,  as  also  several  others  in  the  oyees. 
union,  have  medical  clubs  and  sick  funds  which  also  te-nd 

to  lessen  the  number  of  recipients  of  relief. 

26.  The  industrial  insurance  companies  have  largely  Increasing 
increased  their  policyholders  during  recent  years,  and  funeral 

it  has  become  a  very  general  practice  for  children  or  "^^urance 
j:  ■    J    ,     ■  *'°.  -if     T  c  ■  of  paupers, 

friends  to  msure  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  in  a  sum     ^  ^ 

sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  funeral.  The 
result  of  this  is  apparent  in  the  decrease  of  pauper  funerals, 
very  few  persons  either  in  the  workhouse  or  receiving  Difficulty  as 
out-relief  being  now  buried  "  by  the  parish."    It  does  to  old-age 
not  appear,  however,  that  this  practice  can  have  any  pensions  vta 
other  effect  as  regards  pauperism.  friendly 

societies. 

27.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  general  system  of  old-  ^^-^^^  ^^.gg 
age  pensions  could  be  carried  out  in  connection  with  jj^edical 
friendly  societies,  which  are  of  course  in  touch  with  their  relief  and 
own  members  only.  old-age 

28.  Free  medical  State  relief  would  probably  have  pensions  on 
little  effect  on  friendly  societies.  friendly 

29.  Since  friendly  societies  as  a  rule  only  provide 
against  sickness  and  not  old  age,  old-age  pensions  would  Eiiect  of 
not  apparently  affect  friendly  societies  materially,  other-  Q^f°"  j? 
wise  than  by  generally   discounting  the  necess;ty  of  societies  Ind 
providenc?.  thrift. 

30.  Freely-given  outdoor  relief  would  be  most  preju-  Paucity  of 
dioial  to  friendly  societies,  as  it  would  destroy  the  principal  friendly 
incentive  to  thrift  and  providence.  societies 

members 

31.  Very  few  persons  m  receipt  of  sick  pay  from  a  applying  for 

club  apply  for  relief,  so  that  the  "  Friendly  Societies  (Out  relief  and 

Relief)  Act,  1904,  has  little  application  in  this  union.    In  ruh  barring 

many  cases  the  rules  of  the  friendly  society  provide  for  paupe  sfrom 

the  sick  pay  ceasing  if  the  recipient  bicomes  an  inmate  friendly 

of  the  workhouse  or  receives  out-relief.  f°'"®*y 

benefits. 
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upcnsm  67744.  {Chairman.)  It  is  an  interesting  statement,  but 
e  to  rotten  it  covers  a  good  deal  of  ground  that  we  have  already  gone 
d  dividing  over,  therefore  I  would  only  propose  to  ask  you  questions 
in  connection  with  new  points  and  in  connection  with  your 
suggestions.  According  to  Paragraph  11,  you  seem  to 
think  that  the  failure  of  local  clubs  has  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  pauperism  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — It  has 
in  my  union.  To  my  knowledge  at  least  ten  local  clubs 
have  disappeared  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

67745.  Has  that  had  a  bad  effect  both  directly  and 
indirectly  ?  Has  it  checked  thrift,  do  you  think  ? — 
Yes,  in  both  ways,  directly,  because  I  should  think  that 
half  of  those  who  were  in  friendly  societies  had  been  in 
these  dissolved  societies.  I  have  the  exact  figures,  I 
think. 

67746.  If  you  would  add  those  to  your  evidence,  they 
will  be  instructive.  Are  they  clubs  which  divided  periodi- 
cally ? — Yes,  then  when  there  was  no  influx  of  fresh 
members  as  the  old  members  died  off  they  preferred  to 
wind  up  and  divide  the  moneys.  [Note  subsequently 
added].  Sixteen  indoor  and  fifty-six  outdoor  male  paupers 
have  belonged  to  friendly  societies.  Of  these,  six  indoor 
and  forty-six  outdoor  paupers  belonged  to  dissolved 
societies. 

67747.  Did  they  divide  every  year,  as  a  rule  ? — No, 
periodically,  and  in  three  cases  that  I  know  of  they  did 
not  divide  until  the  club  was  really  insolvent ;  there 
were  no  fresh  young  members,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  old  members,  and  they  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
and  divide  the  proceeds.  That  was  the  case  in  three 
cluls  that  I  am  aware  of. 

67748.  So  that,  taking  the  low  wages  and  the  fact  that 
thirty-nine  out  of  the  fifty-four  adult  paupers  who  are 
now  chargeable  were  members  of  the  dissolved  societies, 
you  would  say  that  thrift  is,  so  far  as  your  union  is  con- 
cerned, prominent  ? — I  should  think  so,  and  taking  also 
the  fact  that  we  have  at  present  over  2,000  members  of 
friendly  societies  in  the  union  out  of  a  population  of 
18,000.  We  may  reckon  roughly  the  adult  population 
as  3,500 — that  is  only  an  approximation — nearly  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  members  of  friendly  societies. 

67749.  I  notice  in  Wellington  there  has  been  a  heavy 
fall  in  pauperism  during  the  last  twenty  years  ;  it  has 
gone  down  50  per  cent,  almost  ? — Yes,  from  1,357  to  680. 
In  1887  we  had  a  total  of  1,357  and  in  1807  a  total  of  680 
only. 

67750.  You  make  various  suggestions,  and  your  first 
suggestion  in  paragraph  18  is  that  you  would  try  and  set 
up  for  the  old  and  well-conducted  a  sort  of  alms-house  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  really  the  position  ;  my  own  idea  in  sug- 
gesting it  was  this,  that  in  the  parish  of  Wellington 
there  is  an  alms-house  much  on  the  lines  that  I  would 
suggest  now.    Admission  to  that  alms-house  is  very 

■  eagerly  sought  after  by  very  poor  and  respectable  people  ; 
they  dread  coming  to  the  workhouse,  they  are  very 
anxious  indeed  to  get  into  the  alms-house. 

67751.  What  is  the  grant  of  that  alms-house  a  week  ? 
— 4s.  a  week  is  the  amount  they  have  from  the  charity. 
I  think  there  is  a  little  additional  help  from  friends  occa- 
sionally. 

67752.  What  does  a  pauper  in  the  workhouse  cost  a 
week  ? — 4s.  a  week,  that  is  the  average  for  the  last 
twelve  months. 

67753.  Assuming  you  could  work  anything  of  the  kind 
as  cheaply,  or  approximately  as  cheaply,  your  suggestion 
has  this  great  advantage,  that  the  people  bring  in  their 
own  furniture  and  their  own  utensils  ? — Yes,  and  ir- 
respective of  the  cost  of  building  or  furniture,  I  think  it 
would  be  cheaper,  because  I  believe  most  of  these  respect- 
able old  people  have  friends  who  would  help  them  if  they 
were  not  living  in  the  workhouse. 

67754.  I  have  seen  various  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
Scotland,  but  there  has  generally  been  a  caretaker  ? — 
I  know  there  is  a  very  similar  experiment  being  tried  at 
Bradford  ;  there  they  send  food  from  the  workhouse,  or 
from  a  central  institution.  That  I  think  is  rather  an 
objectionable  feature.  These  people  like  to  have  their 
crni  food  and  take  their  own  meals  in  their  own.  way  and 
make  it  their  own  home. 

67755.  (J/r.  Booth.)  Which  Bradford  are  you  speaking 
of  ? — Bradford  in  Yorkshire. 
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67756.  {Chairman.)  This  would  enable  you  to  classify 
further  without  much  expense  ? — I  think  so.  Of  course, 
that  is  unless  buildings  had  to  be  erected.  I  think  in 
many  places  disused  cottages  could  be  very  soon  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

67757.  In  certain  places  no  doubt  there  would  not  be 
much  difficulty  in  that  respect  ? — I  think  very  little 
difficulty  indeed.  At  present,  of  course,  we  are  precluded 
from  paying  rent  by  the  Local  Government  Board  orders. 
We  cannot  pay  a  pauper's  rent,  nor  can  we  rent  buildings 
for  paupers  to  live  in. 

67758.  In  this  case  you  would  keep  strict  supervision 
over  the  people  in  those  houses,  and  if  there  was  miscon- 
duct, and  so  on,  you  would  turn  them  out,  or  send  them 
to  the  workhouse  ? — If  their  conduct  is  not  sufficiently 
steady  and  good  to  remain  there.  Otherwise  I  should 
let  them  feel  they  were  there  for  life,  that  they  were  pro- 
vided for. 

67759.  Have  you  many  children  in  the  workhouse  in  Boarding  out 
Wellington  ? — No,  we  have  at  present  ten.  We  board  out  Wellington 
all  our  orphan  and  deserted  children.  and  its 

67760.  Has  the  boarding-out  system  answered  pretty  success, 
well  ? — Splendidly.    Wo  have  had  no  failure  at  all  in 
connection  with  it. 

'  67761  Do  you  board  outside  the  union  as  well  as  within 
the  union  ? — They  are  boarded-out  within  the  union  under 
supervision. 

67762.  What  supervision  have  you  over  them  ? — The  Supervision 
relieving  officer  visits  once  a  month  at  the  outside,  gener-  of  boarded 
ally  once  a  fortnight;  the  medical  officer  visits  once  a  out  children, 
quarter,  usually  oftener.    The  guardian  of  the  parish  has 

a  constant  eye  on  the  children,  and  in  addition  we  have 
one  lady  guardian  and  another  lady  who  exercise  pretty 
regular  supervision  over  them. 

67763.  Is  the  schoolmaster  of  any  use  ? — We  have  the 
schoolmaster's  report  quarterly.  He  knows  nothing  of 
the  child  at  home  ;  he  simply  deals  with  the  condition  of 
the  child  at  school. 

67764.  He  might  judge  from  the  condition  of  the  child 
as  to  what  its  condition  was  at  home? — He  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the  child,  whether  it  is  clean  and  properly 
looked  after. 

67765.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  proper  Success  of 
class  of  person  as  foster-mother  ? — None  whatever.  boarding-out 

67766.  So  you  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  boarding-out  system, 
system  ? — Quite  satisfied. 

67767.  Your  third  suggestion  is  that  you  would  like  to  Proposed 
have  more  control,  even  if  it  entailed  some  expenditure,  power  to 
over  boys  and  girls  after  the  present  period  ? — Yes,  the  guardians  to 
difficulty  is  at  present,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  regula-  assist  Poor 
tions  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  that  we  cannot  Law  children 


relieve  young  persons  over  sixteen  except  through  the  gQ^^Q'Ql^^^'°^ 
ordinary  channels  of  outdoor  relief,  and  if  they  are  learning 
a  trade  it  must  be  paid  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  relieving 
officer,  and  the  relief  must  be  given  as  outdoor  relief.  My 
suggestion  rather  is  that  the  guardians  should  have  power 
to  place  a  child  with  a  suitable  employer;  that  they  should 
pay  for  his  board  and  lodging,  not  by  the  relieving  offic  er, 
but  by  cheque  or  post  office  order,  or  through  the  em- 
ployer, and  that  the  young  person  should  have  a  certain, 
allowance  for  clothes  and  extras  paid  by  the  guardians  to 
the  employer  for  him  until  he  is  able  to  maintain  himself 
which  would  decrease  as  his  wage -earning  power  increased 

67768.  There  are  various  methods  by  which  your  object 
might  be  attained  ;  you  want  to  keep  hold  over  the 
children  until  they  are  fairly  established  ? — Until  they  are 
able  to  maintain  themselves,  and  without  requiring  to 
receive  out-relief  in  the  ordinary  wa,y. 

67769.  Passing  to  your  next  suggestion,  it  is  that  settle-  Proposal  to 
ment  should  be  associated  with  the  union  instead  of  the  make  the 
parish  ? — Yes.  union  instead 

67770.  Would  that  with  regard  to  your  own  union  stop  thetre^a'^of  '' 
most  of  the  disputes  ? — It  would  lessen  our  settlement  settlement 
cases  very  materiaUy,  I  think.    We  often  have  persosn 

residing  in  a  parish  eight,  nine,  or  twelve  months,  and  then 
they  go  to  another  parish  ;  they  may  live  in  the  union  for 
many  years,  but  get  no  settlement  because  they  do  not  live 
in  any  one  parish  for  three  years. 

67771.  You  want  certain  powers  of  removal  and 
detention,  I  need  not  press  you  upon  that  point,  because 
the  request  is  almost  unanimous  from  all  quarters  ? — Yes. 
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67772.  Now  we  come  to  charities  and  voluntary  effort. 
You  do  not  work  in  your  union  with  any  organised  char- 
ity ? — No,  the  matter  has  been  suggested,  but  my  board 
does  not  approve  of  it,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  by 
the  trustees  of  those  charities  to  induce  the  board  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  any  way. 

67773.  Why  does  not  your  Board  like  the  idea  of  co- 
operating with  charity  ? — They  have  the  idea  that  charity 
would  be  associated  with  pauperism,  and  it  will  be  no 
longer  charity  if  it  is  organised :  it  will  partake  of  the  nature 
of  relief,  and  people  when  they  give  for  charitable  objects 
do  it  from  individual  sympathy,  and  the  desire  to  benefit 
some  particular  individual ;  I  think  it  would  dry  up  the 
springs  of  charity  if  it  were  administered  La  connection 
with  the  Poor  Law, 

67774.  That  was  not  quite  my  idea  ;  my  idea  was  that 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  cases  which  came  before  you 
which  in  the  first  instance  were  not  really  suitable  cases 
for  the  Poor  Law,  but  rather  for  charity  ?— Cases  which 
might  be  referred  to  charitable  bodies  ? 

67775.  Yes,  that  suggestion  has  not  been  before  your 
guardians  ? — Only  as  a  reference  from  the  Poor  Law 
Conference  ;  it  has  not  been  before  them  as  a  proposition. 

67776.  The  suggestion  is  that  in  cormection  with  each 
union  there  should  be  some  recognised  committee  repre- 
senting organised  charity,  and  there  should  be  free 
communication  between  the  two  ;  in  principle  you  would 
see  no  objection  to  that  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  it,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  work.  My  impression  is  that 
if  you  begin  to  organise  charities  too  much,  you  begin  to 
dry  up  the  sources  of  charity.  People  like  to  give  to  poor 
people  they  feel  an  individual  interest  in  ;  if  it  is  worked  by 
co-operation  or  an  amalgamation  of  societies,  I  think  the 
charitable  subscriber  will  withhold  his  subscription. 
They  like  to  give  it  individually.  That  is  the  case  in  rural 
districts  ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  in  large 
towns.  Nearly  all  the  charity  given  is  given  by  people  to 
people  with  whom  they  are  acquainted  and  have  every 
respect  and  sympathy  for. 

67777.  Coming  on  to  the  scheme  of  pensions  at  Messrs. 
Foy's  woollen  factory,  I  assume  that  they  keep  their 
people  on  there  pretty  late  ? — Some  of  them  are  kept  on 
until  they  are  sixty-five  or  even  seventy. 

67778.  It  has  rather  been  suggested  to  us  that  under 
the  increased  pressure  of  factory  life,  a  good  many  people 
are  now  almost  too  old  at  sixty.  Do  Messrs.  Fox  keep 
their  people  on  purposely  until  sixty-five  if  they  can,  be- 
cause there  is  a  pension  ? — I  think  they  have  always  been 
inclined  to  find  suitable  work  for  old  employees  oven 
before  they  had  their  pension  scheme.  I  do  not  think 
that  has  altered  their  system  to  any  extent  at  all.  In 
factories  there  is  a  lot  of  work  that  can  be  done  by  people 
who  cannot  do  a  full  day's  hard  work  ;  I  think  they 
find  places  of  that  kind  for  these  people. 

67779.  Is  it  a  large  factory  ? — It  employs  about  1,000 
hands 

67780.  I  assume  it  is  a  high  class  of  employee  ? — Yes, 
■very. 

67781.  Is  this  pension  scheme  very  much  appreciated  ? 
— Yes.  The  result  has  been  that  we  have,  I  should  say, 
no  old  employees  of  the  firm  on  our  rates  at  all.  Those 
who  have  gained  their  pension  have  managed  with  the 
help  of  that  pension  to  keep  off  the  rates  altogether. 

67782.  Have  you  any  persons  who  have  been  employees 
but  who  are  younger  than  sixty-five  ? — Yes,  years  ago, 
before  the  amount  was  increased  to  5s.  They  used  to 
give  a  small  pension  for  twenty  years  before  of  Is.  or  2s., 
I  think  it  was  ;  then  we  constantly  had  a  large  number 
of  their  employees  on  the  rates. 

67783.  Now  you  have  none  ? — None  of  the  5s.  pen- 
sioners. There  may  be  a  few  who  have  broken  down 
through  ill-health  when  they  have  only  been  there  a  short 
time.    The  number  we  have  from  the  factories  in  the 

-whole  of  the  union,  out-door  and  in,  is  five  in-door  and 
sixteen  out-door,  who  have  been  employed  in  the  factories  ; 
those  are  all  the  paupers  we  have,  and  those  may  not 
have  been  entitled  to  pensions  because  they  had  not  been 
in  the  employ  long  enough. 

67784.  Is  this  factory  in  Wellington  ?— Yes. 

67785.  If  it  employs  1,000  hands  it  is  a  very  large 
number  of  the  persons  in  Wellington  ? — Yes,  that  is 
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the  main  industry  of  Wellington.  They  practically 
maintain  the  town.  There  is  no  other  industry  in  the 
town  except  a  brick  and  tile  factory.  There  are  two 
factories  in  the  town,  one  is  Fox's  and  there  is  another 
company.  Fox's  is  the  larger.  They  employ  about 
1,000,  and  Westford,  300. 

67786.  Have  they  given  a  pension  ? — No. 

67787.  Have  any  of  their  employees  come  on  the  rates  ? 
—Yes. 

67788.  Later  in  life  ? — The  large  proportion  of  this 
twenty-one,  I  think,  would  come  from  Westford,  where 
they  have  no  pension  scheme. 

67789.  You  think  free  medical  relief  would  not  have  Effect  of  free 
very  much  effect  on  friendly  societies  ? — No,  I  have  been  medical 
speaking  to  several  secretaries  of  friendly  societies  with  relief  and 
regard  to  it,  and  they  say  there  is  an  increasing  disin-  old-age 
clination  amongst  their  members  to  subscribe  to  the  Pensions  on 
medical  fund  ;   they  prefer  employing  their  own  doctor  gQgjg^jgg 
and  paying  him.    Where  there  is  a  separate  subscription 

for  the  doctor  they  prefer  not  to  subscribe  to  it,  but  to 
employ  their  own  doctor. 

67790.  Why  do  you  think  any  scheme  of  old-age 
pensions  would  not  prejudice  friendly  societies  materi- 
ally ? — Because  friendly  societies  do  not  provide  for  old- 
age  pensions  except  it  is  occasioned  by  illness.  The 
object  would  be  an  old-age  pension  apart  from  illness, 
and  anyone  who  wished  to  provide  for  illness  before  he 
became  entitled  to  the  old-age  pension  would  be  inclined 
to  join  a  friendly  society  as  much  as  before. 

67791.  The  friendly  society  would  keep  the  person  on 
his  legs  till  he  qualified  for  an  old-age  pension  ? — Yes. 

67792.  That  is  the  reason  you  do  not  think  it  would 
affect  friendly  societies  ? — Yes. 

67793.  You  think  it  would  work  in  with  them  ?— 
The  two  things  would  be  quite  complementary,  the  one 
would  be  during  the  working  life,  and  the  other  after  a 
man  has  passed  his  work. 

67794.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  of  opinion  that  Effect  of  lax 
freely  given  outdoor  relief  is  very  prejudicial  to  friendly  administra- 
societies  ? — Yes,  I  quite  attribute  the  increase  in  member-  tion  of  relief 
ship  of  the  friendly  societies  in  Wellington  to  the  action  friendly 
the  board  of  guardians  have  taken.    We  have  impressed  societies, 
on  every  applicant  the  necessity  of  joining  a  friendly 

society  and  a  covert  threat  has  been  held  out  to  a  young 
man  who  has  been  relieved,  that  he  vAll  not  get  relief  again 
unless  he  endeavours  to  join  a  friendly  society, 

67795.  So  that  the  contraction  of  your  system  of  out-  Effect  on 
door  relief  has  operated  both  directly  and  indirectly  to  thrift  of 
the  benefit  of  thrift  ?— There  is  not  the  least  doubt  upon  ^^t^jgligf  ^ 
that  point,  I  think, 

67796.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  In  reference  to  free  medical  Effect  of  free 
State  relief,  have  you  any  scheme  in  view  ? — No,  I  have  medical 

no  particular  scheme  in  view  ;  I  was  thinking  of  the  J^.  ?^ 
proposition  generally  as  stated  in  the  country.  societii 

67797.  You  refer  to  the  possibility  of  a  free  medical 
State  relief  ;  I  rather  want  to  know  what  you  want  ? — 
My  idea  was  that  if  any  general  scheme  was  established 
by  which,  instead  of  parochial  medical  relief.  State  relief 
was  substituted,  I  do  not  think  it  would  affect  friendly 
societies. 

67798.  Can  you  suggest  any  such  scheme  ? — No. 

67799.  You  are  not  prepared  to  do  that  ?— Not  at  all. 

67800.  You  are  speaking  of  it  purely  as  a  hypothetical 
question  ? — My  remark  arises  upon  the  paper  of  sugges- 
tions sent  to  me  by  this  Commission. 

67801.  The  decrease  in  your  pauperism  seems  to  co-  Effect  of 
incide  with  the  increase  in  the  membership  of  friendly  strict  Poor 
societies  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  two  work  together  very  Law  adminis- 
much.    I  think  one  influences  the  other.    The  action  of  ^ration  on 
my  board,  I  think,  has  influenced  the  friendly  societies  ^^'^J^^Y 

for  good  very  much.    There  is  another  cause,  the  action  '  " 

taken  by  my  board  in  insisting  upon  relations,  whether 
morally  or  legally  liable,  doing  all  they  can  for  their 
relatives. 

67802.  So  that  I  gather  that  the  increase  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  friendly  societies  is,  in  your  opinion,  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  action  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes, 
practically. 

67803.  {Chairman.)  That  is  a  fresh  point  about  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  relations.    In  what  sense 
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has  that  operated  in  increasing  the  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  provident  societies  ? — It  may  not  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  provident 
societies,  but  it  is  another  cause  for  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  relief. 

67804.  In  the  sense  that  their  relations  will  support 
them  rather  than  that  they  should  come  upon  the  poor 
rates  ? — Yes,  because  they  know  they  will  be  called  upon 
to  contribute,  and  every  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  to  induce  them  to  do  so. 

67805.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Should  you  consider  that  Messrs. 
Fox's  pension  scheme  has  also  had  any  influence  in  the 
same  connection  ? — I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  forty-six  would  have  been  on  the  rates  but 
for  that  scheme. 

67806.  How  long  has  that  scheme  been  in  operation  ? — 
Since  1902.  Previously,  Is.  or  28.  only  was  allowed,  but 
now  the  5s.,  I  believe,  keeps  them  off  the  rates  entirely. 

67807.  {Chairman.)  Would  these  forty-six  have  had 
dependents  ? — That  is  the  total  number  they  have  now, 
forty-six. 

67808.  They  would  have  dependents,  would  they  not ; 
they  would  be  married  ? — They  would  be  old  people. 
They  might  have  children  who  could  assist  them  possibly  ; 
I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  dependents  on  them 
as  a  rule,  because  their  children  would  be  off  their  hands 
by  that  time. 

67809.  Except  their  wives  ? — Sometimes  a  wife  and 
husband  both  have  pensions ;  it  is  a  very  common  thing 
for  a  husband  and  a  wife  to  work  at  the  factory.  I  know 
two  or  three  cases  now  where  the  wife  and  husband  both 
have  pensions. 

67810.  {Dr.  Downes.)  How  do  you  deal  in  Wellington 
with  cases  requiring  special  surgical  treatment,  or  very 
special  medical  treatment  ? — We  either  send  them  to 
the  Taunton  Hospital  or  to  an  Eye  Infirmary ;  occasionally 
we  have  them  in  the  workhouse  and  treat  them  there. 

67811.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  cases  ad- 
mitted to  the  Taunton  Hospital  ? — None  whatever. 

67812.  Do  you  subscribe  ? — Yes. 

67813.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  say  the  5s.  has  practically 
kept  these  people  entirely  off  the  rates  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

67814.  That  must  mean  where  there  is  a  husband  and 
wife  and  they  do  not  both  receive  pensions  their  relatives 
or  friends  must  help  ? — Yes.  In  many  cases  the  hi  sband 
or  wife  only  is  receiving  the  5s.,  but  it  keeps  them  off  the 
rates ;  we  do  not  have  them  chargeable.  There  may 
be  two  or  three  exceptions  where  there  has  been  illness 
and  they  may  have  been  on  for  a  short  time. 

67815.  With  regard  to  your  boarding-out  cases,  have 
you  several  of  those  ;  are  there  a  good  many  children 
boarded-out  within  the  imion  ? — We  have  fourteen  now. 

67816.  Do  you  board  them  with  relations  or  not  ? — 
Never  with  relations. 

67817.  You  make  it  a  rule  never  to  board  with  rela- 
tions ? — Yes. 

67818.  Do  you  get  them  well  started  in  life  ?— We 
have  had  no  difficulty  whatever  hitherto.  Three  or  four 
have  been  emigrated  either  by  the  guardians  or  by  friends 
to  Canada  ;  one  to  Central  Africa,  and  another  is  going 
to  be  emigrated  to  Central  Africa  on  Thursday.  We 
have  applications  for  them  on  all  hands. 

67819.  Do  the  girls  go  to  service  ? — Yes,  we  get  appli- 
cations for  them  to  go  to  service. 

67820.  Do  the  boys  go  to  agricultural  work  at  all 
or  not  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  one  or  two  who  have  gone  to 
agriculture.  The  majority  have  not.  Those  who  have 
gone  to  agriculture  have  not  been  so  fortunate  ;  two 
Lave  met  with  accidents  and  come  back  to  the  workhouse. 

67821.  You  do  not  find  it  such  a  good  opening  ? — 
No,  not  such  a  good  opening  as  putting  them  out  in 
trades.  Two  or  three  have  been  put  out  as  errand  boys 
and  then  they  go  on  and  afterwards  get  behind  the  counter. 
One  we  have  now  is  likely  to  make  a  very  good  journey- 
man grocer. 

67822.  Those  you  are  able  to  start  without  giving  this 
supplementary  relief  ? — We  have  done  it  as  out-relief, 
but  it  is  an  objectionable  system,  because  it  brings  the 
relieving  officer  in  connection  with  the  employee,  and 
naturally  he  is  looked  down  upon  by  his  fellows  in  the  shop. 
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67823.  {Mr.  Beatham,.)  It  need  not  necessarily  be  done 
in  that  way,  need  it  ? — I  do  not  see  very  well  how  it  can, 
under  the  present  regulations  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  be  done  differently. 

67824.  You  could  send  the  relief  by  post,  could  you 
not  ? — You  might  do  that  certainly  ;  that  is  a  system 
my  board  have  not  adoptsd.  They  have  always  paid 
it  direct.  It  would  be  difficult  to  know  how  it  was 
applied  if  it  were  sent  by  post ;  we  could  not  tell  whether 
the  recipient  paid  his  lodgings  with  it  or  not.  At  present 
our  action  seems  illegal ;  we  give  it  as  out-reUef,  but  the 
relieving  officer  pays  the  lodgings  of  the  boy  receiving 
it,  and  pays  him  the  balance.  That  is  after  they  attain 
the  age  of  sixteen.  We  have  two  such  cases  now.  I 
will  not  say  it  is  illegal,  but  it  is  irregular,  I  suppose. 

67825.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  you  give  your  whole  time 
to  your  duties  in  the  office  of  clerk  ? — As  clerk  to  the 
district  council  and  the  guardians  practically. 

67826.  You  have  no  private  practice,  as  a  solicitor  ? — 
No. 

67827.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Are  all  the  children  received  children  in 
into  the  workhouse  when  they  are  first  admitted  ? — Yes,  Wellington 
I  think  in  every  case  before  we  board  them  out,  but  they  workhouse, 
are  put  out  as  quickly  as  we  possibly  can.  ^nd  their 

education. 

67828.  What  do  you  do  with  children  who  are  not  eli- 
gible for  boarding-out  ?— We  have  to  keep  them  in  the 
workhouse.  That  is  the  one  matter  we  feel  very  strongly 
about. 

67829.  What  are  the  numbers  ? — Eight   or   ten  at 
present.    I  believe  it  is  ten  to-day. 

67830.  Do  they  attend  the  public  schools  ? — They  go 
to  the  council  school. 

67831.  Have  the  guardians  any  scheme  under  con-  Proposed 
sideration  for  removing  them  ? — They  would  like  to  board  extension  of 
them  out  on  the  same  terms  as  the  others  ;  there  seems  boarding  out, 
to  be  no  objection  to  doing  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  ^""^  difficulty 
orphans  and  deserted  children.    We  should  of  course  ^^jj^yenwitb 
require  the  parent  to  give  sufficient  notice  to  have  the  fj^;^^ 

child  brought  back  if  she  wanted  to  discharge  herself  with  parents, 
the  child.    There  is  no  objection  so  far  as  I  can  see  with 
regard  to  these  children. 

67832.  The  foster-parent  would  not  have  the  same 
control  over  a  child  who  might  be  liable  to  be  removed 
any  day  ? — I  do  not  think  the  parents  take  much  interest 
in  the  children  that  come  into  the  workhouse  ;  they  see 
them  once  or  twice  a  week,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  take 
much  interest  in  them,  and  the  more  the  child  is  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  parents  the  better  I  think  it  is 
for  the  child. 

67833.  Could  good  foster-parents  be  had  who  would 
take  a  proper  interest  in  the  child  who  might  be  removed 
next  day  by  giving  notice  ? — I  think  we  should  have  to 
pay  a  higher  charge  for  boarding-out,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
foster  parents  would  take  so  much  interest  in  them. 

67834.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  hiring  of  a  house 

for  the  purpose  of  a  receiving  home  for  children  ?— It  j^Vhonies^'^' 
would  be  an  expensive  operation  for  ten  children.    My  f^j.  ehildren. 
guardians  would  do  it,  but  the  expense  would  stand  in 
the  way. 

67835.  It  would  not  require  a  very  large  house  for  that 
purpose  ? — It  would  require  two  foster  parents  at  least. 
We  at  present  board  out  our  children  at  3s.  6d.  a  week 
for  food,  and  £1  a  year  for  clothing.  I  am  sure  they 
could  not  be  kept  in  a  home  for  anything  approaching 
that. 

67836.  Can  they  in  the  workhouse  ?— They  cost  4s.  Cost  of 

a  week  there.  maintenance 

of  children 

67837.  Is  there  any  special  attendant  to  look  after  in  workhouse, 
them  ? — No,  the  assistant  matron  looks  after  them  to  a 

certain  extent.  They  are  at  school  part  of  the  day,  and 
the  assistant  matron  bas  charge  of  them  when  they  are 
home  from  school  when  she  is  in  the  house. 

67838.  With  regard  to  out-door  relief,   what  is  the 
amount  usually  given  to  aged  people  ?— 3s.  to  3s.  6d.        relief  at 

67839.  Have  you  a  maximum?— 3s.  6d.  is  our  maximum.  Ellington. 
If  there  should  be  illness  or  some  special  reason  for  extra 
attendance  we  allow  it.    In  one  case  we  have  given  as 
much  as  -Is.  6d.  or  5s.  a  week. 
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67840.  What  would  you  give  for  a  wadow  and  child  ? — 
We  expect  an  able-bodied  widow  to  maintain  herself  and 
one  child,  and  we  pay  Is.  6d.  each  for  the  other  children. 

67841.  Is  it  possible  for  a  widow  to  do  with  that  in 
yo  jr  locality  ? — Yes,  easily  ;  they  can  get  washing  or 
charing — day  work. 

67842.  Are  women  employed  on  the  land  ? — I  do  not 
think  so  at  all ;  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence,  if  at  all. 

67843.  Is  there  much  work  for  the  women  in  the  fac- 
tories ?— Yes,  plenty.  I  suppose  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  employees  are  women. 

67844.  Supposing  a  widow  has  rather  a  large  family, 
five  or  six  children  ? — -If  they  were  young  children  and 
she  is  required  at  home  to  look  after  them,  we  relieve  the 
whole  family. 

67845.  The  widow  included  ? — The  widow  included,  if 
her  whole  time  is  required  to  look  after  the  family. 

67846.  What  is  the  relief  in  a  case  like  that  ? — We 
have  a  woman  now  chargeable  with  a  family  of  nine 
children,  and  we  allow  12s.  6d.  a  week. 

67847.  For  ten  persons  ?— Yes. 

67848.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Are  none  of  those  childi-en  earning  ? 
— No,  none  of  the  nine  ;  it  is  an  exceptional  case.  The 
husband,  unfortunately,  is  a  lunatic  in  the  asylum. 

67849.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Is  living  cheap  in  Welhngton  ? 
— Of  course  it  is  much  cheaper  than  in  a  large  town. 
But  there  is  a  difficulty  occurs  with  regard  to  it ;  we  con- 

uac  of  s  al  ^^^^^  provisions  in  the  workhouse,  and  we  find  that  the 
of"reiief       ^  provisions  runs  to  from  2s.  lOd.  to  3s.  per  week 

without  any  rent,  coals,  or  the  necessary  means  of  cooking. 

67850.  So  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  this  family  to 
live  on  Is.  2d.  each  ? — That  has  occurred  to  me.  I  do  not 
know  how  they  do  it.  They  live  so  much  on  vegetables  in 
our  neighbourhood ;  they  have  a  garden  as  a  rule.  The 
family  mentioned  has  a  garden,  I  know. 

Question  of  67851.  Do  you  consider  the  area  of  your  union  a  suitable 
suitability  of  g^^gg^  £qj.  ^t^^  j^gg^  administration.    Have  you  considered 

Yes,  it  has  been  considered  very  much 
indeed,  because  at  one  time  there  was  a  proposal  to  divide 
the  union  into  two,  the  portion  in  Devon  to  be  added  to 
Tiverton,  and  the  portion  in  Somerset — I  do  not  know 
what  was  to  be  done  with  that,  whether  it  was  to  remain 
separate,  or  to  be  added  to  another  union.  The  matter 
was  discussed  on  every  ground,  and  it  was  found  wise  to 
retain  the  present  area,  so  much  so  that  even  those  who 
wished  to  separate  (the  Devon  people)  preferred  to  remain 
rather  than  go  to  the  other  union.  If  they  had  been 
separated  they  would  have  formed  a  contributory  union 
and  used  the  Wellington  Workhouse  as  a  centre  ;  it  is  con- 
viently  situate  as  regards  all  the  parishes. 
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67852.  In  considering  applications  for  relief,  does  your 
-     board  divide  into  two? — No,  it  always  take?  all  the  cases 

tions  at^  heioxe  the  full  board.  We  used  to  divide  years  ago,  but  we 
found  it  did  not  work  very  well ;  it  was  not  a  satisfactory 
way  of  doing  it.  We  now  arrange  that  a  certain  number  of 
c  ases  shall  come  on  every  board  day  ;  we  divide  them 
c  qually  as  far  as  we  can  over  the  whole  of  the  year. 

67853.  {Chairman.)  How  many  guardians  have  you  ? — ■ 
Forty  guardians,  with  an  average  attendance  of  twenty- 
five. 

67854.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Do  the  applicants  appear  very 
often  ? — Yes. 

67855.  Are  they  expected  to  appear  ? — If  there  is  any 
fresh  feature  in  the  case  which  requires  the  guardians' 
special  consideration  we  expect  them  to  appear.  In 
ordinary  renewal  cases  where  there  is  no  fresh  feature 
they  are  not  expected  to  attend.  When  relief  is  first 
granted  they  are  always  expected  to  attend. 

67856.  What  is  this  special  record  of  relieving  officers 

_   visits  ? — They  have  to  lay  on  the  table  at  each  board 

visits  of  cases  meeting  a  list  of  all  the  visits  they  have  made  during 
at  Wellington  the  preceding  fortnight.    In  addition  to  that  they  have 

to  keep  a  parish  list  of  all  paupers,  and  the  date  of  the 
visit  to  the  pauper. 

67857.  Is  that  not  in  the  Application  and  Report  Book  ? 
— It  is  not  in  tabular  form  there,  and  it  is  not  so  easily 
seen.  There  is  a  committee  that  looks  after  this  book,  and 
they  see  that  the  relieving  officer  has  made  a  sufficient 
number  of  visits  during  the  fortnight  to  keep  himself  con- 
versant with  the  cases. 
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67858.  Does  the  guardian  of  the  particular  parish  take  Question  of 
a  very  great  interest  in  the  people  in  respect  to  relief  in  his  guardians 
parish? — In  some  cas  ^s  very  much  so ;  in  others  I  am  afraid  administer- 
not,  ing  relief  t  , 

their  own 

67859.  Do  you  think  that  would  lead  at  all  to  any  constituents, 
favouritism  on  their  part? — No, I  think  the  system  we  have  jyjgj-j^gj  q£ 
adopted  now  prevents  that  to  any  extent.    The  revision  j-eyision  of 
of  a  parish  is  always  taken  after  the  names  have  been  cases  at 
given  the  previous  week  ;  if  a  certain  parish  is  brought  Wellington, 
up  to  be  revised  at  a  meeting,  notice  is  given  on  the  agenda 

to  every  guardian,  and  before  that  day  the  relieving 
officer  has  to  see  the  guardian  of  the  parish  and  go  through 
all  the  cases  with  him  so  that  they  may  both  be  ready 
to  report  on  the  matter  at  the  board  meeting.  I  do  not  ,. 
think  there  is,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  hearing  cases 
before  the  board,  any  favouritism  shown. 

67860.  Does  not  that  system  mean  that  the  relieving 
officer  and  the  guardian  of  the  parish  will  very  often 
agree  ? — Yes,  it  does  usually  mean  their  coming  to  an 
agreement  before  coming  to  the  board. 

67861.  So  that  the  rest  of  the  board  would  agree  to 
what  they  recommend  ? — Not  by  any  means.  The  case 
is  fully  discussed  by  the  full  board.  The  guardian  sup- 
plements the  relieving  officer's  report  if  need  be,  but 
the  guardians  are  not  always  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
the  individual  guardian. 

67862.  The  suitability  of  the  case,  apart  altogether 
from  the  amoimt  of  relief  that  may  be  given,  would  be 
left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  relieving  ofiicer  and  the 
guardian,  because  the  other  guardians  would  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  suitability  of  the  case  for  relief,  would 
they  ? — The  circumstances  of  each  pauper  are  specially 
reported  to  the  full  board,  and  he  is  never  taken  on  the 
simple  recommendation  of  the  relieving  officer  or  the 
guardian. 

67863.  You  are  satisfied  that  the  system  works  all 
right  ? — I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  in- 
dividual case  of  hardship  arising  from  it,  or  individual 
favouritism.  I  believe  as  far  as  a  system  can  work  well, 
we  work  it  very  well  at  Wellington. 

67864.  What  would  you  think  of  the  suggestion  that  Question  of 
the  whole  of  the  unions  should  come  under  one  board  advisability 
worked  by  district  committees  ?    Have  you  ever  con-  of  increasing 
sidered  it  ? — I  think  it  would  lesson  the  interest  taken  by  Poor  Law 
the  committees.    Guardians  feel  that  they  are  responsible  area, 
for  the  administration  of  relief  in  their  own  area,  and 
I  think  they  take  more  interest  than  they  would  if  it 
were  part  of  a  large  authority. 

67865.  How  would  the  poor  fare  ?  Would  they  be  worse 
or  better  off,  do  you  think  ? — It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say, 
it  would  depend  very  much  on  the  personnel  of  the 
committee,  even  then  I  think  there  would  be  less  in- 
dividual interest  taken  in  them.  It  would  become  more 
of  a  machine,  instead  of  being,  as  I  should  say  it  is  now, 
a  body  which  takes  an  individual  interest  in  the  poor. 

67866.  Are  they  not  likely  to  take  interest  at  times 
in  order  to  please  the  people  who  send  them  ?— I  think 
not. 

67867.  How  are  the  elections  fought  in  your  parishes,  rpj^g  issues  at 
is  there  any  animation  at  all  at  election  times  ? — Yes,  p^^j.  -j^^^ 
we  have  some  very  warm  fights,  but  I  do  not  think  elections  al 
any  individual  favouritism  or  preferential  treatment  of  Wellington, 
paupers  would  ever  influence  an  election  to  any  extent. 

The  matter  never  comes  before  the  ratepayers  in  any 
way  in  election  addresses,  or  things  of  that  kind. 

67868.  Wliat  is  the  difference  in  the  candidates'  views 
that  are  laid  before  the  electors  for  them  to  get  elected  ? — 
It  is  simply  on  the  round  of  economy,  that  is  the  princi- 
pal ground  that  is  brought  to  the  front  in  election  times. 
Ea.ch  candidate  professes  to  be  the  most  economical 
administrator,  and  the  one  who  will  take  the  most  interest 
in  the  poor. 

67869.  Does  the  most  economically-minded  candidate 
get  elected  usually  ?— Not  by  any  means. 

67870.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Has  the  principle  that  has  been 
pursued  been  popular :  a  very  careful  policy  of  ad- 
ministration appears  to  have  been  pursued  ? — Yes,  very 
careful  indeed. 


67871.  Has  that  been  approved  by  the  popular  feeling  ? 
-Yes,  by  the  ratepayers  throughout. 
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67872.  There  has  not  been  a  propaganda  got  up  against 
that  ? — No,  never.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  heard  of  any 
case  of  hardship  at  election  times,  and  they  would  he 
brought  forward  if  there  were  any  such  thing.  There  has 
never  been  any  complaint  from  the  ratepayers  as  a  body,  or 
the  poor  themselves,  that  they  are  unjustly  treated. 

67873.  The  economic  methods  are  approved  ? — I 
think  it  meets  with  the  general  approval  of  the  rate- 
payers. 

67874.  Have  the  children  in  the  workhouse  separate 
quarters  or  rooms  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  kept  as  far  apart 
as  possible  from  the  other  inmates ;  they  are  in  contact 
with  them  to  some  extent,  but  they  have  separate  day 
rooms  and  sleeping  rooms. 

67875.  Have  they  separate  rooms  for  their  meals  ? — 
Yes. 

67876.  With  regard  to  Fox's  old-age  pensioners,  do 
they  manage  to  maintain  their  homes  ? — Yes. 

67877.  So  that  they  must  have  saved  a  little  as  well  2 — 
Yes,  in  nearly  every  case. 

67878.  Do  you  think  they  save  up  towards  maintaining 
themselves  independently  knowing  that  the  5s.  will  be 
added  ? — I  know  in  some  cases  they  do.  Many  of  their 
employees  are  very  economical  and  thrifty  people.  Many 
have  bought  their  own  houses,  men  working  as  ordinary 
employees  in  the  factory. 

67879.  If  they  are  as  economical  as  that,  they  probably 
would  not  come  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — Probably  some  of 
them  would  not. 

67880.  Yet  you  do  find  that  the  difference  between  the 
Is.  or  2s.  they  used  to  give,  and  the  5s.  they  give  now, 
has  an  effect  ? — It  makes  a  very  substantial  difference. 
Twelve  years  ago  we  had,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  twenty-four 
of  their  employees  who  would  probably  not  have  been 
on  the  rates  at  all,  had  the  scale  been  5s.  at  that  time. 

67881.  It  has  turned  the  scale  ? — It  has,  altogether. 

67882.  You  have  some  of  them  in  the  workhouse  who 
are  sick  ? — Yes. 

67883.  Is  there  any  large  proportion  who  break  down 
80  that  they  cannot  support  themselves  outside  or  live 
outside  ? — No  ;  we  have  only  had  two  or  three  since  the 
scheme  came  into  operation.  Of  course,  the  5s.  stops 
directly  they  come  into  the  workhouse  ;  and  we  find 
that  there  is  a  very  special  effort  made  by  their  friends  and 
children  to  keep  them  out  as  long  as  they  can. 

67884.  They  drop  the  5s.  when  they  come  into  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

67885.  So  that  they  keep  out  ?— Yes. 

67886.  Somehow  or  other,  even  if  they  are  ill,  they  keep 
out  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  had  two  or  three  cases  who  are  ill 
in  for  a  short  time  only. 

67887.  {Mr.  Bentlmm.)  Can  you  tell  us  what  effect  that 
would  have  on  the  pauperism  of  the  district  T  The  figures 
have  been  remarkably  altered  since  1875 — is  that  due  to 
that,  or  to  administration  ? — -It  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
careful  administration ;  I  cannot  resist  that  conclusion. 
The  difference  made  by  Messrs.  Fox's  scheme  cannot  be 
more  than  forty-six,  they  have  forty-six  pensioners  at 
present,  so  the  difference  cannot  be  more  than  forty-six, 
therefore  the  enormous  difference  in  the  pauperism  cannot 
be  wholly  due  to  that. 

67888.  If  the  man  was  receiving  a  pension  and  the  wife 
was  not,  it  would  count  as  two,  therefore  it  might  be 
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more  than  forty-six  in  your  figures  ? — Yes,  it  would, 
certainly. 

67889.  (Mr.  Booth.)  It  would  not  be  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  decrease  which  you  have  shown  ? — No. 

67890.  The  interesting  thing  is  thtt  it  is  an  example 
that  the  hope  of  a  pension  coming  at  thit  time  does  seem 
to  stimulate  effort  ? — Yes. 

67891.  It  does  not  undermine  thrift,  but  stimulates 
thrift,  that  is  the  interesting  point  ? — It  does,  certainly. 

67892.  What  you  say  about  your  opinion  that  free  medi- 
cal State  relief  would  have  very  little  effect  upon  friendly 
societies  is  very  interesting.  Am  I  right  in  saying  that 
is  because  the  main  object  of  the  friendly  society  is  the 
allowance  that  is  given  in  sickness  ? — Yes. 

67893.  The  medical  service  is  only  an  almost  necessary 
contingent  upon  that.  But  what  they  pay  for  is  when 
they  are  sick  to  get  an  income  ? — That  is  it ;  I  am  rather 
more  clear  upon  that  point ;  I  have  spoken  to  two  or  three 
secretaries  of  clubs  about  it  where  they  have  the  option 
of  joining  the  medical  section  as  well,  and  paying  an 
additional  subscription ;  they  have  all  told  me  that  the 
number  who  pay  that  is  falling  off  very  rapidly  indeed, 
they  belong  to  the  branches  where  they  can  pay  for  sick 
pay  and  not  to  the  medical  branch  of  the  club. 

67894.  (Miss  Hill.)  Cannot  they  join  some  independent 
medical  club,  or  pay  when  they  are  ill;  are  there  any 
independent  medical  clubs  not  connected  with  friendly 
societies  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  decreasing  in  membership. 
They  prefer  to  pay  when  they  are  ill.  Doctors  charge  a 
very  small  fee  when  they  are  poor  people,  and  they  would 
rather  choose  their  own  doctor. 

67895.  But  perhaps  they  do  not  pay  ? — The  doctor 
loses  his  fee  very  often. 

67896.  (Mr.  Booth.)  The  large  friendly  societies  divide 
the  benefits,  you  can  take  the  one  benefit  without  the 
other  ? — Some  do  so.  The  Hearts  of  Oak  does  not  provide 
medical  attendance  at  all ;  that  is  a  very  flourishing  society 
in  Wellington. 

67897.  That  is  centralised  in  London  ? — Yes,  they 
are  increasing  ;  in  that  case  the  members  of  the  club  em- 
ploy their  own  doctors. 

67898.  There  must  always  be  the  club  doctor  to  certify 
they  are  sick  ? — No,  any  doctor  certifies. 

67899.  They  take  any  medical  certificate  ? — Yes,  any 
doctor  certifies. 

67900.  They  do  not  even  have  a  club  doctor  to  certify  ? 
— No,  there  is  no  medical  side  to  the  Hearts  of  Oak. 

67901.  In  the  others  it  can  be  divided  ? — Yes.  Wheer 
there  is  a  local  doctor  he  has  to  certify  to  the  illness,  but 
he  need  not  attend  to  the  patient. 

67902.  Freely   given    out-relief   would    be    precisely  Influence  of 
according  to  your  view  of  things  that  which  would  check  P'^or  Law 
the  effort  to  provide  for  themselves  by  provident  means  ad'uinistra- 
through  the  friendly  societies  ? — I  think  it  is  almost  a  f'^'^  ^? 
self-evident  fact.    I  think  the  experience  we  have  had  has  societies  and 
borne  out  that  theory,  too.    We  have  had  many  men  on  of  friendly 
the  rates  at  one  time  who  have  been  induced  by  pressure  societies  in 
from  the  board  to  join  a  friendly  society,  who  have  been  ill  preventing 
since  and  not  come  upon  the  rates.  pauperism. 

67903.  (Chairman.)  You  have  several  instances,  have 
you  ? — I  cannot  recollect  the  names,  but  I  know  they  have 
been  before  the  Board  several  times. 

67904.  They  have  rehabilitated  themselves  ? — Quite. 


Mr.  John  G.  Henniker,  B.A.,  J. P.,  called ;  and  Examined. 


67905.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Bridg- 
water Board  of  Guardians  ? — 1  am. 

67906.  Y^'ou  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it 
in  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  acquainted  with  this  part  of  Somerset 
nearly  all  my  life,  and  have  lived  in  the  parish  of  Catcott 
for  the  laat  twelve  years.  I  am  the  largest  landowner 
in,  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of,  this  parish,  and  a  county 
magistrate  (1899).  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Catcott 
Parish  Council  since  its  first  election,  a'ld  ha  ve  repressntsd 
the  parish  as  guardian  and  rural  district  councillor  for 


eleven  year-.    I  am  now  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Rural  Mr.  John  0. 
District  Council,  and  Chairman  of  the  School  Attendance  Henniker, 
Committ3e  of  the  Bridgwater  Rural  District.    I  am  also 
a  qualified  medical  practitioner,  but  not  now  in  practice.     g  j^^29a7 

2.  The  Bridgwater  Union  contains  forty  parishes,  which  

return  forty-nine  guardians  to  the  board.    The  population  Population, 
(1901)  was  33,647,  of  which  about  half  (16,153)  is  con-  ^^'^ 
tained  in  the  town  of  Bridgwater.    The  union  is  the  third  '"'i^s^^rial 
largest  in  the  county  in  area,  and  fourth  in  population.  Bridgwater'" 

3.  Outside  Bridgwater  town  the  union  is  almost  entirely 
agricultural ;  on  the  eastern  side  the  holdings  are 
generally  smaller  than  on  the  western  or  Quantock  side. 
In  my  own  district  (Poldea  Hills)  there  are  some  as  low 
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as  20  acres,  which  is  proDably  the  smallest  amount  of 
land  on  which  a  man  and  his  family  can  live  imder  present 
conditions.  The  land  is  chiefly  pasture,  and  used  for 
dairy  farming. 

4.  Employment  is  fairly  good,  but  wages  are  low  — 
about  2s.  6d.  a  day  for  ordinary  farm  work.  The  best 
labourers,  in  my  experience,  are  now  the  older  men,  not 
under  fifty ;  and  I  have  often  observed  with  surprise 
the  advanced  age  at  which  men  are  still  able  to  do  a  good 
day's  work.  The  cottages  are  fairly  good,  and  with  a 
garden  the  rents  vary  from  £4  to  £6  a  year.  Most  of  the 
labourers  have  pigs  and 'poultry;  some  have  cows  and 
ponies  also. 

5.  Besides  agriculture  there  are,  chiefly  in  or  near 
Bridgwater,  large  brick  and  tile  works,  cement  works, 
coach  builders,  timber  merchants,  collar  factories,  and  the 
making  of  so-called  Bath  bricks.  All  of  these  employ  a 
large  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes.  Employment  in 
these  occupations  is  good.  The  population  of  the  whole 
union  is  probably  about  stationary.  There  is  a  rise  in  the 
urban  population  of  Bridgwater,  but  a  decrease  in  most 
of  the  rural  parishes. 

6.  There  are  various  local  benefit  societies  in  different 
villages,  as  well  as  branch  lodges  of  the  great  friendly 
societies,  such  as  the  Oddfellows,  Druids,  and  Foresters. 
Many  of  the  people  belong  to  them,  especiall  /  the  younger 
ones,  but  not  so  many  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  see. 
So  far  as  it  goes,  this  has  a  tendency  to  keep  down  poor 
relief. 

7.  This  board  has  never  attempted  any  experiments  ; 
they  are  apt  to  rais3  the  rates,  which  is  the  main  thing  the, 
board  wishes  to  avoid 

8.  I  consider  outdoor  relief,  if  carefvlly  administered, 
superior  to  indoor,  though  this  is  opposed  to  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  experts.  Th's  opinion  is  also  held  by  the 
majority  of  this  board  of  guardians,  but  not  for  the  reasons 
for  which  I  support  it.  The  board  gives  oxitdoor  relief 
when  possible,  because  it  is  believed  to  cost  less.  I  uphold 
outdoor  relief  mainly  for  other  reasons  which  I  will  try 
to  indicate,  but  this  subject  is  much  too  great  to  be 
satisfactorily  treated  in  a  short  statement. 

9.  The  main  objection  to  the  outdoor  system  is  that  it 
is  said  to  pauperise  the  recipients  more  than  indoor  relief, 
and  that  it  is  accepted  by  many  who,  if  they  were  offered 
the  House  only,  would  not  come  on  the  rates  at  all.  As 
opposed  to  this  its  advantages,  in  my  opinion,  are  : — 

(a)  It  gives  temporary  relief  to  deserving  cases. 

h)  It  does  not  break  up  the  home. 

(c)  It  gives  relief  to  those  cases  which  are  still 
found  in  rural  districts,  where  the  recipient  refuses 
to  come  into  the  workhouse,  but  can  get  along  if  two 
or  three  shillings  a  week  are  g  ven  as  assistance, 
this  amount  making  far  more  difiierence  in  a  country 
village  than  it  does  in  a  town. 

{d)  The  system  works  with  less  hardship  than  the 
other. 

(e)  There  is  also  the  question  of  cost,  but  I  can 
not  go  into  that  in  this  Statement. 

10.  It  is  obvious  that  the  outdoor  system  depends 
entirely  for  its  success  or  failure  on  two  factors,  i.e.  : — 

(a)  The  knowledge  possessed  by  each  guardian  of 
the  cases  in  his  own  parish. 

(&)  The  care  and  diligence  of  the  relieving  officer. 

11.  In  the  Bridgwater  Union  we  have,  fortunately, 
both  these  conditions  fulfilled  ;  we  have  efficient  relieving 
officers,  and  practically  every  guardian  can  speak  with 
personal  knowledge  about  every  family  in  the  parish 
which  he  represents. 

12.  This  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  town 
of  Bridgwater  ;  but  even  there  the  knowledge  which  the 
Bridgwater  representative  guardians  show  of  the  cases 
which  come  up  for  relief  is  to  me  most  surprising,  and 
highly  creditable  to  them.  As  a  general  result,  the  amount 
of  outdoor  relief  in  this  union  is  kept  within  bounds. 

13.  I  should  hke  to  confine  indoor  relief  to  the  following 
cases : — 

(a)  The  very  aged  and  infirm,  who  are  in  too  feeble 
a  state  to  care  for  themselves  in  their  own  homes,  and 
have  no  relations  to  look  after  them. 

(6)  Younger  persons  who  are  incapacitated  by 
disease  or  injury  or  who  are  of  weak  intellect, 
but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  sent  to  an  asylum. 


(c)  Young  children,  especially  illegitimate  ones, 
who  ought  to  be  removed  from  undesirable  sur- 
roundings and  sent  regularly  to  school 

{d)  Widows  left  with  young  families,  or  whose 
husbands  have  deserted  them. 

14.  In  short,  I  should  prefer  to  see  the  workhouse 
used  as  a  hospital  or  infirmary,  rather  than  a  home  for 
able-bodied  adults  or  a  lodging-house  for  tramps. 

15.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  mostly 
agricultural  labourers,  or  their  families.    They  are : — 

(a)  The  aged  and  infirm. 

(b)  Those  disabled  by  accident  or  disease. 

(c)  Wives  and  families  deserted  by  the  husband. 
{d)  Parents  whose  children  will  not  contribute  to 

their  support. 

16.  The  average  age  of  those  who  apply  for  relief  is  note- 
worthy ;  in  my  parish  of  Catcott  the  average  is  just  over 
sixty-eight  years. 

17.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  mainly  old  age  and  in- 
firmity ;  want  of  thrift  in  earlier  years  ;  failure  of  children 
to  support  parents  ;  desertion  of  families  by  the  father. 
I  do  not  think  that  intemperance  can  be  considered  a 
special  cause  in  this  district. 

18.  The  class  seeking  election  as  guardians  is  in  this 
union  mainly  fa  mers,  smaller  tradesmen  or  retired 
tradesmen,  a  few  country  gentlemen  and  clergymen. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  women  have  practically  no 
chance  of  being  elected  in  rural  parishes. 

19.  The  board  meets  fortnightly  on  alternate  Wednes- 
days. All  applicants  for  relief  apply  to  the  relieving 
officer  of  their  parish  ;  he  sends  notice  to  the  guardian  of 
the  parish  that  the  case  will  be  heard  at  the  next  sitting  of 
the  board.  Both  the  relieving  officer  and  the  guardian 
then  inquire  into  the  case,  if  necessary,  and  a-e  ready 
with  all  information  when  the  board  meet,  and  the  board 
decide  in  accordance  with  their  recommendations. 

20.  With  regard  to  reforms  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  Increased  power  to  deal  with  tramps  and  those 
who  desert  their  families. 

(h)  Power  to  compel  certain  cases  to  come  into 
the  workhouse. 

(c)  Power  to  make  children  contribute  to  the  keep 
of  their  parents  without  making  the  latter  paupers, 
would  be  desirable. 

{d)  Also  I  think  the  enforcement  of  the  vaccination 
laws  should  be  taken  away  from  boards  of  guardians. 

67907.  [Chairman.)  You  have  lived  for  the  last  twelve 
years  in  the  parish  of  Catcott,  and  you  are  the  largest 
landowner  in  that  parish  ? — I  am. 

67908.  You  notice  that  as  regards  agriculture  some  of 
the  besjt  labourers  now  are  the  older  men  ? — That  is  my 
experience. 

67909.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  Is  it  that  the 
younger  men  do  not  care  for  agriculture,  or  that  the  best 
of  them  go  away  ? — They  do  not  like  the  life  in  the 
villages  and  they  go  away,  though  I  believe  that  is  less  so 
in  our  parish  than  in  a  good  many  others  in  the  union. 

67910.  Do  you  know  if  they  emigrate  abroad  to  Canada, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  do. 

67911.  Is  that  the  tendency  rather  than  to  go  into  the 
towns  ? — Yes,  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is. 

67912.  Have  you  any  idea  about  what  is  the  motive 
for  moving,  is  it  dissatisfaction  with  the  rate  of  wages, 
or  is  it  the  desire,  do  you  think,  rather  to  improve  them- 
selves ? — I  think  myself  it  is  more  the  dulness  in  the 
villages  than  anything  else.  They  get  tired  of  stopping 
about  there. 

67913.  And  I  suppose  a  good  man  gets  to  his  maximum 
wage  pretty  early  in  life  ? — Yes,  he  would. 

67914.  You  think  it  is  the  monotony  ?— I  think  so» 
as  much  as  anything. 

67915.  Your  board  is  a  frugal  board  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

67916.  I  see  you  have  brought  down  the  amount  of 
pauperism  very  much  in  the  last  fifteen  years  ? — Yes,  it  has 
been  brought  down  pretty  considerably. 

67917.  You  are  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief,  and  you 
enumerate  your  reasons.    I  assume  that  you  are  pretty 
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■well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  outdoor  relief 
cases  are  investigated  ? — Yes,  I  am  entirely  satisfied 
with  that  myself  ;  I  think  a  great  deal  of  trouDle  is  taken 
by  the  members  of  the  board  over  the  cases. 

67918.  Your  union,  of  course,  includes  the  town  of 
Bridgwater  ? — It  does. 

67919.  Is  the  pauperism  in  the  town  high  relatively  to 
what  it  is  outside  ? — It  is  h  gher,  I  imagine,  than  outside, 
certainly. 

67920.  You  would  like  to  limit  indoor  relief  to  certain 
cases  ;  those  who  are  old  and  more  or  less  incapacitated  ; 
and  you  would  try  to  get  rid  of  all  the  able-bodied  adults  ? 
— Yes,  I  would. 

67921 .  Would  you  favour  the  police  deali  ig  with  tramps  ? 
— Yes,  I  should,  certainly. 

67922.  I  suppose  you  think  that  they  are  more  likely 
to  establish  uniform  treatment  ? — I  think  they  would. 

67923.  In  your  parish  person?  who  apply  for  relief  are, 
as  a  rule,  exclusively  old  people  ? — Almost  entirely,  unless 
they  are  infirm  for  some  special  reason.  Of  the  two 
yotmgest  persons  who  have  applied  for  relief  in  my  parish 
one  is  blind  and  the  other  is  a  semi-imbecile. 

67924.  In  the  case  of  an  old  person  who  had  led  a 
good,  well-conducted  life,  and  who  has  got  anybody  to 
look  after  him,  the  tendency  would  always  be  to  give 
out-relief,  I  suppose  ? — It  would. 

67925.  Has  your  board,  been  successful  in  enforcing 
payment  from  children  for  the  keep  of  their  parents  ? — 
Yes,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  but  not  as  successful  as  we 
should  like. 

67926.  That  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  you  think  the 
law  wants  strengthening  ? — Yes.  You  very  often  find 
difficulty  with  one  member  of  the  family.  Supposing  a 
person  has  three  sons,  you  may  find  two  of  them  will  be 
quite  willing  to  contribute  and  the  third  one  will  not, 
and  on  finding  that,  the  other  two  will  say  :  Wliy  should 
we  pay  and  not  the  third  one  ? 

67927.  1  suppose  what  you  would  like  rather  would  be 
to  enable  an  individual  who  was  in  want  of  assistance 
from  his  sons  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  before  he  became 
a  pauper  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  it  could  be  done. 

67928.  Really  the  class  of  person  that  you  have  to  deal 
v/ith  who  come  for  assistance  are  almost  exclusively 
agricultural  labourers  ? — Yes,  almost  entirely. 

67929.  Of  these,  the  vast  proportion  are  old  persons  ? — 
Yes. 

67930.  Are  the  thrift  societies  increasing  or  flourishing 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  increas- 
ing, but  such  as  they  are  they  are,  I  should  say,  flourishing. 

67931.  Have  you  any  charities  ? — There  are  several  in 
the  parish. 

67932.  And  in  Bridgwater  ? — ^I  could  not  say  about  the 
town  of  Bridgwater,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that. 

67933.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? 
—Just  so. 

67934.  I  assume,  therefore,  there  is  no  co-operation 
between  what  I  may  call  organised  charity  and  the  Poor 
Law  in  Bridgwater  ? — No. 

67935.  (ilfr.  Booth.)  Do  those  who  leave  the  country 

to  go  to  the  to-WTis  do  so  before  they  are  married  ?  - 

Yes,  before  marriage,  as  a  rule. 

67936.  They  go  to  seek  their  fortunes  ? — Yes,  or  else 
they  go,  very  many  of  them,  to  some  relation  in  a  town. 

67937.  Someone  who  would  help  them  to  find  a  job  ? 
— Yes,  they  start  working  with  them,  afterwards  they  get 
into  work  on  their  own  account,  after  they  have  been  in 
town  some  time. 

67938.  Do  they  come  back  to  seek  their  wives  ?  

Sometimes  they  do. 

67939.  Once  settled  and  married  in  the  district  they 
would  be  more  likely  to  stay  on  in  the  country  ? — I  think 
they  would,  undoubtedly. 

67940.  This  difficulty  of  the  dulness  of  life  appUes  more 
to  the  young  and  unmarried  than  to  those  who  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  matrimony  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

67941.  You  do  sometimes  get  into  the  workhouse 
people  who  are  able-bodied  and  also  difficult  to  deal 
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with  ?    How  do  you  propose  to  exclude  or  get  rid  of  them  ;  Mr.  John  G, 
do  you  set  them  difficult  tasks,  or  how  do  you  deal  with  Henniker, 
them  ?    What  is  the  principle  you  v/ould  act  upon  ? —  B.A.,J.P. 
The  board  would  endeavour  to  keep  them  out  as  far  as  ^  ~~ 
possible.  9 
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67942.  Perhaps  there  is  not  that  class  very  much  in  Paucity  of 
your  district  ? — There  are  very  few  able-bodied  persons  able-bodied 
in  the  workhouse  at  present,  I  know,  because  the  master,  men  in 

I  understand,  finds  difficulty  in  getting  the  work  in  the  Bridgwater 
p''ace  done  at  present.   We  have  really  very  few  able-  Union, 
bodied  ones  inside  the  workhouse. 

67943.  That  difficulty  is  not  one  that  arises  very  much  ? 
— I  do  not  think  it  does. 

67944.  You  try  to  get  them  out ;  and  if  you  have  got 
them  in  you  try  to  get  work  out  of  them  ? — We  employ 
them  about  the  place. 

67945.  {3Ir.  Bentham.)  Your  board  consists  of  forty- 
nine  members  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  it. 
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67946.  Do  you  think  that  a  convenient  number  ? 
Would  the  work  be  done  any  better  if  the  number  was 
considerably  less  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would,  on  the  whole. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  mass  of  the  work  is  done  by  a 
small  proportion  of  the  board,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  rely  very  much  on  what  any  individual  guardian  says 
with  regard  to  what  is  taking  place  in  the  parish  which  he 
represents. 

67947.  Does  not  the  relieving  officer  get  all  particulars 
of  cases  sufficiently  well  to  enable  the  rest  of  the  guardians 
to  judge  of  the  suitability  for  relief  1 — He  does  that, 
certainly. 

67948.  What  more  information  is  needed  really  ? — We 
think  sometimes,  in  fact  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  the 
guardian  who  lives  in  a  parish,  if  he  does  not  know,  ought 
to  know  more  about  the  cases  in  his  own  parish  even  than 
the  relieving  officer,  in  a  small  parish  in  the  country. 

67949.  A  little  local  knowledge  in  that  respect  is  very 
valuable  to  the  board  in  coming  to  a  correct  decision  ? — 
I  think  it  is,  certainly  The  relieving  officer  would  have 
several  parishes  in  his  district,  whereas  the  guardian  has 
only  one,  and  in  a  small  country  parish  he  practically 
knows  everybody  who  is  in  it,  and  their  circumstances. 

67950.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  suggestion  Question  of 
that  his  influence  might  be  in  the  way  of  favouritism  ? —  advisability 
No,  I  have  never  seen  anything  in  the  way  of  that  at  all.  of  guardians 
I  do  not  think  so.  administer- 
ing relief 

67951.  With  regard  to  the  children,  are  they  mam-  to  their 
tained  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes.  constituents. 


67952.  Entirely  ?— Yes. 

67953.  No  boarding-out  ?— No. 


67954.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  that  at  all  ? — I 
should  not  see  any  objection  to  it  at  all. 

67955.  You  do  not  think  the  children  would  have  a 
better  chance  if  they  were  removed  away  from  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  workhouse  and  from  association  with  adult 
pauperism  ? — That  is  possible,  of  course,  but  I  should  not 
say  for  certain. 

67956.  Has  it  been  seriously  considered  by  the  board  at 
any  time  whether  they  should  be  removed  or  not  ? — I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  questions  which  would  come  under 
the  head  of  this  board  being  an  economical  board,  they 
have  an  idea  that  it  would  cost  more  than  the  present 
system,  I  think. 

67957.  The  question  of  cost  has  entered  probably  more 
largely  into  it  than  the  welfare  of  the  children  ? — That  is 
possible,  certainly. 

67958.  Is  the  rateable  value  low  in  the  Bridgwater 
Union  ? — It  is  not  very  high,  but  of  course  the  union 
consists  of  two  parts  ;  there  is  the  Bridgwater  town  and 
the  agricultural  land  outside-  Of  course  the  value  of  that 
is  very  low. 

67959.  You  make  a  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
tramps,  and  suggest  increased  power.  Do  you  favour  the 
idea  of  handing  them  over  to  the  police  ? — I  should  like  to 
see  something  of  that  sort  done,  certainly. 

67960.  Do  you  agree  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  on  Vagrancy  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that ;  but  if  that  was  one 
of  the  suggestions,  I  should  agree  with  it  certainly. 
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67961.  'What  do  you  think  is  the  weakness  of  the 
treatment  of  tramps  by  boards  of  guardians  ? — We  have 
not  got  power  to  detain  them  long  enough  ;  that  is  one 
thing,  I  think.  Practically  a  tramp  comes  in  and  he 
discharges  himself  and  goes  away,  and  you  may  have  him 
come  again  in  another  week  or  another  month.  Some  of 
them  come  in  constantly,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  stopped 
if  we  can  do  it. 

67962.  Are  they  usually  detained  two  nights  in  this 
district  ? — Only  one  as  a  rule  in  our  union. 

67963.  Is  that  the  practice  throughout  Somerset,  do  you 
know  ? — That  I  could  not  tell  you,  but  it  is  the  practice  in 
our  union. 

67964.  [Mr.  Booth.)  Is  that  because  you  have  not 
enough  room  to  keep  them  two  nights  ? — I  think  there 
would  be  room  enough  to  keep  them,  certainly. 

67965.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Probably  you  have  no  faith  in 
that  as  a  cure  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know  about  the  board, 
but  I  think  myself  it  would  be  something  towards  it  if  we 
could  detain  them  two  nights  or  longer. 

67966.  Legally  you  can  now.  The  reason  I  put  that 
question  is  that  it  is  useless  to  ask  for  more  power  if  the 
power  that  already  exists  has  not  been  used  ? — Just  so. 

67967.  You  suggest  in  Paragraph  14  that  the  work- 
house should  be  used  more  as  a  hospital  or  infirmary,  and 
the  able-bodied  dealt  with  elsewhere.  Should  I  be  right 
in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  you  find  that  the  able- 
bodied  and  those  that  are  infirm  should  be  treated  in 
separate  institutions  ? — My  point  rather  was  that  I  hoped 
we  should  come  to  the  time  when  the  institutions  would 
not  be  wanted  for  the  able-bodied  at  all.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  in  our  own  union  there  are,  as  I  say,  very  few  able- 
bodied  now  ;  they  are  all  practically  either  old  or  infirm 
who  are  inside  the  house. 

67968.  Are  there  proper  provisions  made  for  the  sick 
in  the  Bridgwater  workhouse  ? — Yes.  It  is  very  good 
now ;  it  was  not  always  so,  but  it  has  been  much  im- 
proved of  recent  years. 

67969.  Could  you  say  whether  the  number  of  people 
who  have  been  admitted  has  been  increased  in  conse- 
quence ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has.  I  should  not  say  so, 
but  it  may  possibly  be,  because  at  all  events  the  popula- 
tion is  not  increasing,  if  it  is  not  going  down. 

67970.  Could  you  say  that  distance  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  number  of  admissions  ?  Would  there  be 
more  admitted  to  the  infirm  wards  or  to  the  hospital 
part  of  the  workhouse  if  the  distance  was  not  so  great  ? 
Does  that  play  any  part  at  all  in  the  number  of  admis- 
sions ? — I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference  so  far  as 
I  can  tell. 

67971.  Would  it  make  any  difference  provided  that 
the  workhouse  at  Bridgwater  was  used  for  one  class  of 
inmate  and  the  workliouse  of  another  union  for  another 
class,  and  the  distance  was  increased.  Classified  in  that 
way  would  it  lead  to  any  improvement  in  the  adminis- 
tration ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  very  doubtful. 

67972.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  classify  the  inmates  in  a 
small  worldiouse,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  much  with  us. 

67973.  Have  you  thought  of  the  question  of  area 
generally  for  Poor  Law  administration  ? — Do  you  mean 
the  size  of  the  union  ? 

67974.  Yes,  as  to  whether  any  change  would  be  de- 
sirable ? — No,  I  have  not  thought  about  that  question. 

67975.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph  13 
(d),  although  generally  you  are  in  favour  of  outdoor  re- 
lief, you  say  that  only  indoor  relief  should  be  given  to 
widows  left  with  young  families.  Why  ?— Because  I 
do  not  see  how  the  widow  is  to  go  out  to  work  and  get 
money  to  keep  the  chilchen  and  look  after  them  at  home 
at  the  same  time. 

67976.  Why  should  not  the  guardians  give  more  ade- 
quate rehef  ? — More  outdoor  rehef  ? 

67977.  More  adequate  outdoor  rehef  ? — That  might 
be  done,  but  they  do  not  give  more  than  they  can  help 
under  any  circumstances. 

67978.  I  thought  your  board  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  not  breaking  up  the  family  ? — So  we  do. 

67979.  Yet  you  would  break  up  the  widow  and  her 
children  ? — Speaking  of  the  family,  one  meant  a  family 
with  a  hxisband  aUve  who  could  work  for  Ihem  as  well. 
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67980.  But  a  widow  left  with  a  young  family  makes  a  Proposal  to 
family,  does  it  not  ? — Certainly,  that  is  a  famity. 

67981.  You  would  break  that  up  on  the  ground  of 
economy  ? — I  should  hardly  put  it  hke  that.  I  should 
bring  them  all  in. 

67982.  [Chairman.)  It  would  cost  more  to  bring  them 
into  the  workhouse,  would  it  not,  so  the  economical 
argument  does  not  come  in  ? 

67983.  (Miss  Hill.)  If  the  widow  stayed  at  home 
altogether,  if  the  widow  were  not  working,  it  would  cost 
more  outside. 

67984.  {Chairman.)  I  understand  you  have  some 
special  reason  for  wishing  the  Madows  with  the  young 
children  to  come  into  the  workhouse  ? — My  point  was, 
I  do  not  see  how  a  widow  outside  with  small  children 
could  at  the  same  time  earn  enough  to  keep  them  and 
look  after  them. 

67985.  So  you  thought  the  children  would  be  neglected 
in  consequence  ? — -Yes. 

67986.  {Mr.  Booth.)  If  she  hrd  adequate  out  relief,  it 
would  still  be  cheaper  than  maintaining  her  with  them 
in  the  workhouse,  would  it  not  ? — It  depends  what  you 
call  adequate.  I  do  not  think  it  would  on  the  whole, 
myself. 

67987.  I  meant,  of  course,  so  that  she  would  be  able 
to  keep  them  without  going  out  to  work  ? — You  would 
have  to  make  an  extremely  large  allowance  to  keep  them, 
I  think. 

67988.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  do  you  mean  by  "an 
extremely  large  allowance  ?  "  Take  a  family  of  five 
children  under  twelve  ? — You  would  have  to  give  them  to 
keep  them,  I  imagine.  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  child,  and  something 
to  the  widow  as  well. 

67989.  You  would  call  Is.  6d.  extremely  large  relief, 
would  you  ? — Under  the  circumstances  I  would  for  a 
family. 

67990.  {Mr.  Booth.)  That  would  only  amount  to  lOs. 
or  lis.  a  week,  and  you  could  not  keep  them  in  the  work- 
house for  that,  could  you  ? — We  could  not  keep  them  for 
as  little  as  that,  I  should  think,  certainly. 

67991.  I  am  astonished  that  it  should  be  recommended 
on  the  ground  of  cheapness  ;  I  can  understand  it  for  some 
principle  ? — I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  economy  that  made 
us  bring  them  in ;  it  is  the  question  of  looking  after 
them,  I  think. 

67992.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Has  there  been  any  change  in  E^^ect  of 
policy  in  your  board,  as  far  as  you  understand  the  poh'cy  Local 
of  your  board,  since  1894  ?    You  were  not  a  guardian  Government 
before  1894,  were  you  ?— No,  I  was  not.    The  policy  has  Act,  1894 
remained  the  same.  on  Poor 

Law  ad- 

67993.  The  motive  before  1894  was  economy,  and  the  ministration 
same  motive  has  been  maintained  since  ? — Yes. 

67994.  Have  you  had  many  contested  elections  ? — No. 

67995.  So  that  the  labourers,  who  practically  hold 
supreme  power,  are  satisfied  with  the  economical  ad- 
ministration ? — I  think  so. 

67996.  At  any  rate  you  have  heard  no  complaints  ? 
— I  have  not. 

67997.  In  Paragraph  18,  you  say  :  "  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  women  have  practically  no  chance  of 
being  elected  in  rural  parishes."  Wliy  is  that  ? — In  the 
first  place  there  are  very  few  suitable  women  who  could 
come  forward  at  all,  and  then  I  beheve  that  the  farmers 
and  others  who  are  guardians  now  would  object  very 
strongly.    That  is  my  private  opinion. 

67998.  On  the  ground  of  what  ?— On  the  ground  that 
they  can  do  the  work  better  themselves.  That  is  the  way 
they  would  put  it.    I  do  not  agree  with  that. 

67999.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  your  board  of  guardians  also 
the  rural  district  council  ? — It  is. 

68000.  Do  you  think  that  influences  the  question  ? — 
I  do  not  tliink  it  does  really. 

68001.  (Miss  Hill.)  Perhaps  a  great  many  of  the  ladies 

in  the  district  would  not  be  quahfied  ? — There  are  very 

few  indeed  in  the  small  p?irishes.  Increased 

standard  oi 

68C02.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  noticed  during  your  living  in  th( 
experience  of  Somerset  in  the  country  parishes  that  country, 
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there  has  been  any  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

C8003.  You  think  people  enjoy  a  greater  amount  of 
comfort  ? — I  think  so. 

68004.  Take  the  houses  in  your  part  of  the  world  ; 
are  the  cottages  good  in  your  parish  ?— I  should  say  they 
were  as  a  whole. 

68005.  'What  proportion  of  your  cottages  have  three 
bedrooms  ?— That  I  could  not  say  oShand. 

68006.  Do  you  think  many  of  them  have  ? — Yes,  a 
fair  proportion. 

68007.  Taking  the  district  as  a  whole,  you  say  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  emigration  and  migration  from  it  ? — 
Yes. 

68008.  Do  you  think  that  is  all  due  to  the  want  of  good 
cottage  accommodation  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  on  the 
whole. 

68009.  You  think  that  as  a  rule  it  is  the  desire  to  better 
themselves  ? — I  think  so. 

68010.  At  what  sort  of  ages  do  the  people  leave  the 
parish  ? — I  should  say  it  is  mainly  about  sixteen  to 
twenty-five.  The  girls  go  to  service  and  the  boys  go  out 
to  find  work  in  other  places,  very  often  in  the  towns, 
or  else  they  emigrate. 

68011.  Do  you  find  that  those  children  support  their 
parents  in  old  age  ? — They  will  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
not  to  the  extent  that  I  should  like  to  see. 

68012.  You  think  that.  For  instance,  domestic  ser- 
vants. Do  you  find  they  are  liberal  in  supporting  their 
parents  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are  better  than  the  boys  in 
some  respects. 

68013.  Have  any  of  the  young  women  from  your  parish 
taken  up  nursing  as  a  profession  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
any  have.    I  cannot  recall  anyone  at  this  moment. 

68014.  Should  you  say  that  of  the  men  the  larger 
proportion  went  to  towns  or  went  to  the  colonies  ? — 

68015.  Would  they  go  to  the  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bridgwater,  for  instance  ? — Froai  our  own  part 
they  go  to  South  Wales  more  than  anywhere  else. 

68016.  To  take  part  in  what  industry  ? — Different 
industries.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  specify  any  one 
in  particular. 

08017.  So  you  think  there  is  a  great  need  for  middle- 
aged  men  in  the  country  now  ? — Yes.  The  middle-aged 
men  are  very  much  fewer  than  they  were,  undoubtedly. 

6S018.  You  notice,  going  about  the  country,  that  old 
men  and  boys  constitute  the  labouring  population  almost  a 
— Yes,  I  think  certainly  among  agricultural  labourers 
there  are  more  old  men  than  what  you  might  call  middle- 
aged. 

080 19.  Do  the  farmers  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  labour  ? 
— Only  at  certain  times. 

68020.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  :  why  is  it  at 
certain  times  ? — It  is  only  at  some  times  of  business  that 
they  want  it ;  harvest  and  hay  time,  and  the  like. 

08021.  Why  did  that  state  of  things  not  arise  formerly  ? 
— It  did  arise  to  a  certain  extent. 

68022.  Not  thirty  years  ago,  should  you  say  ?  Do  you 
think  the  farmers  now  have  cut  down  their  labour  to  the 
smallest  proportions,  and  rely  on  casual  labour  at  these 
crises,  haying  and  harvest  ? — I  certainly  thin\  they  have 
cut  it  down  to  the  smallest  proportions. 

68023.  Do  you  think  they  employ  much  casual  labour 
in  haying  and  harvesting  ?— Yes,  they  do  when  they  can  get 
it;  but  in  our  own  part  what  happens  mostly  is  that  at 
h.ay  times  several  farmers  will  club  together  and  do  one 
man's  work  and  then  the  next  man's  work,  and  so  on. 

68024.  Have  you  much  arable  land  in  your  parish  ? — 
Very  little. 

68025.  Do  you  have  any  threshing  of  corn  by  steam  ? — 
Yes. 

68026.  Who  are  the  people  who  come  round  with  the 
engines  ? — The  men  who  come  round  with  the  engine  are 
hired  with  it. 

68027.  Did  you  ever  ask  as  to  their  antecedents,  so  to 
speak  ? — No,  I  have  not  done  so. 
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68028.  Do  you  think  that  the  wages  of  agricultural  Mr.  John  G. 
labourers  are  likely  to  rise  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  Henniker, 
labour  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  I  should  think  it  is  possible.       B.A.,  J .P . 

68029.  Do  you  think  that  any  imaginable  rise  in  wages  g  j^jy  ^qq- 

is  likely  to  attract  people  back  into  the  country  ? — No,  I   

am  bound  to  say  I  do  not  think  so  myself.  The  prospect 

68030.  You  thought  one  of  the  reasons  for  migration 

was  the  dullness  of  the  country  ? — That  is  one  of  the  main  „^„„„  „ ' 

'  wages,  ana 

reasons,  I  thmk.  of  the  attrac- 

68031.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  a  means  of  tion  of  people 
mitigating  that  ? — I  cannot  suggest  anything.    It  is  the        town  to 
tendency  of  the  age  ;   people  do  not  like  to  live  in  the  country, 
country  now  as  they  used  to. 

68032.  Is  milking  a  great  difficulty  in  your  parish  ? — 
No,  it  is  done  by  men  almost  entirely. 

68033.  Do  you  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  people  to 
milk  on  Sunday  ? — I  have  never  heard  so  ;  the  farmers 
always  do  their  own  milking. 

68034.  Are  you  on  the  visiting  committee  of  the  work-  Procedure 
house  ? — Yes.  for  guardians' 

68035.  Do  you  visit  it  once  a  month  ?— No,  the  visiting  visitation  of 
committee  is  arranged  so  that  two  guardians  are  told  off  ^QrjjijQyse 
each  week,  and  you  can  visit  any  other  time  that  you  like. 

As  a  rule  you  do  not  go  more  than  in  your  week,  which 
comes  twice  a  year. 

68036.  Do  you  visit  yourself  about  twice  a  year  or 
more  often  ? — More  often.  I  am  also  on  the  house 
committee  and  go  round  much  more  frequently. 

68037.  On  the  whole  you  are  satisfied  with  the  con-  improved 
ditions  of  the  house  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  has  greatly  condition  of 
improved  of  recent  years.  Bridgwater 

68038.  What  provision  is  made  in  your  house  for  ^^orkhouse, 
religious  services  ? — There  is  a  chaplain  appointed,  who  Arrange- 
holds  services  on  Sundays.  ments  as  to 

chaplanicy 

68039.  Is  he  a  parochial  clergyman  ? — He  is  not ;  he  for  Bridg- 
was  in  the  town  of  Bridgwater,  but  he  has  just  gone  out-  water  work- 
side,  and  he  has  also  just  resigned.  house,  and 

68040.  Resigned  the  chaplaincy  ? — Yes.  cha^Jiin's 

68041.  He  was  a  parish  clergyman  in  Bridgwater  and  mini.strations, 
was  also  the  chaplain  ? — Yes. 

68042.  Take,  for  instance,  the  ca.se  of  the  children  ; 
what  did  he  do  with  regard  to  the  children  ? — He  used 
to  give  them  their  instruction  in  religious  matters  and 
teach  them  the  Catechism.  I  think  he  goes,  or  used  to 
go,  once  or  twice  a  week  besides  Sundays. 

68043.  And  present  them  for  Confirmation  when  the 
time  came,  I  suppose  ? — Yes.  That  was  what  was  done, 
provided  they  wanted  it. 

68044.  When  members  of  the  Church  of  England  were 
confirmed  ? — Yes. 

68045.  With  regard  to  the  infirmary,  do  you  know  what  . 
sort  of  time  a  day  he  gave  to  his  duties  in  the  house  ?— I 
could  not  tell  you  any  specified  time,  but  he  was  there 
frequently,  I  know. 

68046.  What  services  did  he  hold  on  Sunday  ? — He 
used  to  hold  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  service,  I  think  it 
was. 

68047.  Have  you  any  large  number  of  able-bodied  men  Paucity  of 
in  the  workhouse  ? — No,  very  few.  able-bodied 

68048.  Have  you  ever  provided  any  instruction  for  '"^.^  ''^ 
them  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  special  instruction  pro-  .„^„uu^^.^.^ 


workhouse, 
and  question 

68049.  You  have  never  had  a  teacher  come  to  teach  of  their 


vided  for  them. 


-No,  I  think  not. 


instruction. 


pression  on 
pauperism. 


them  in  the  evening,  or  so  on  ?- 

68050.  Do  you  find  trade  in  Bridgwater  varies  very  j^jj^pj-g 
much  ;  have  you  known  times  of  depression  within  your  ^p^dede 
memory  ? — There  are  times  of  depression  ;    I  cannot 
speak  much  for  the  town  of  Bridgwater,  I  am  mostljj^ 
acquainted  with  the  outlying  districts. 

68051.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  found  much 
difference  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  pauperism  in  Bridgwater 
according  to  how  the  trade  was  ? — It  does  rise  and  fall, 
but  I  do  not  notice  a  great  difference. 

68052.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  great  falling-off  Decrease  of 
in  pauperism  of  recent  years  ? — I  think  it  has  been  due  Bridgwater 
to  better  administration.  pauperism, 

68053.  What  do  you  imply  by  better  administration  ?  ^"^^ 
— The  cases  are  gone  into  more  thoroughly.  I  think,  than 
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3Ir.  John  0.  they  used  to  be,  and,  of  course,  another  thing  is  that  I 
Henniker,  believe  the  population  is  less  than  it  was,  so  that  that 
B.A.,  J. P.    would  reduce  it  of  itself. 

68054.  Have  you  increased  the  staff  of  reheving 
officers  ? — No,  the  staff  is  the  same  as  it  was  when  I  joined 
the  board. 

68055.  You  think  that  their  districts  are  within  their 
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compass  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

68056.  {Chairman.}  The  population  it  is  true  has  dimi- 
nished, but  the  percentage  of  pauperism  has  diminished 
still  more.  The  percentage  of  pauperism  on  the  reduced 
population  has  dimimshed  ? — I  suppose  it  has. 

68057.  And,  moreover,  there  is  the  further  fact  that 
from  the  migration  of  the  able-bodied  the  proportion  of 
old  people  must  be  larger  than  before,  so  that  the  reduc- 
tion is  rather  remarkable,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  it 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  administration  ? — I  think  so 
too.  I  behevc  myself  it  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  got  very  good  relieving  officers  at  present. 

68058.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  What  do  you  think  that  imphes  ; 
do  you  think  in  the  old  days  people  were  given  relief  who 
did  not  require  it  ? — I  think  they  were  sometimes  given 
more  than  they  required.  I  would  not  say  when  they 
did  not  require  it. 

68059.  Do  you  think  there  were  cases  where  people 
were  given  outdoor  relief  who  would  now  be  offered  the 
house  ? — If  that  was  so  it  would  be  before  I  was  on  the 
board,  so  I  could  not  tell  you. 

68060.  Have  the  board  always  taken  a  firm  line  with 
regard  to  such  points  as  drunkenness,  or  dissolute  conduct 
in  refusing  outdoor  relief  ? — We  should  not  refuse  it 
necessarily,  but  it  would  be  certainly  taken  into  account 

68061.  That  is  to  say  that  you  go  into  the  history  of  a 
l)erson  ? — Certainly. 

68062.  And  decide,  partly  at  any  rate,  on  the  strength 
of  that  ?— Yes. 

68063.  Do  you  thin'c  the  falling  off  h  becau  e  of  people 
being  more  thrifty  in  their  habits,  or  making  more  pro- 
vi  ion  for  old  age  ? — I  could  not  say ;  I  thia'c  that  might 
have  something-  to  do  with  it. 

68064.  Do  you  think  in  your  own  parish  that  the  people 
are  in  a  better  position  in  their  old  age,  less  dependent  on 
poor  relief,  than  they  were  ? — Yes,  I  think  possibly  they 
are,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difference  in 
my  own  parish  ;  I  should  not  say  so. 

68065.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  the  inmates  of 
the  workhouse  are  from  your  parish  ? — From  our  parish 
we  only  have  two  in  the  workhouse. 

68066.  What  has  been  their  history  ? — There  is  only 
one  man  now,  and  how  he  came  to  go  in  I  could  not  exactly 
say.  He  is  there  now,  and  he  has  been  ever  since  I  have 
been  on  the  board  ;  he  is  an  old  man. 

68067.  Was  his  a  satisfactory  history  ? — His  history 
was  satisfactory. 

68068.  He  had  no  one  to  look  after  him  ? — No  one  to 
look  after  him. 

68069.  And  the  other  one  ? — I  really  do  not  remember  ; 
I  can  find  out. 

68070.  Have  you  many  people  receiving  outdoor  relief  ? 
— We  have  ten,  I  think  it  is,  now. 

68071.  Are  those  people  uniformly  of  good  character  ? 
— Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are. 


68072.  You  see  that  theii-  surroundings  and  so  forth 
are  comfortable  ? — Yes,  we  see  to  that. 

68073.  Do  you  look  forward  to  a  reduction  of  that 
number  in  the  future  ? — I  could  not  say.  It  goes  up  and 
down  occasionally,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  be  increased  at  the  present  moment  certainly. 

68074.  Looking  round  the  parish  do  you  think  there 
are  many  people  who  are  hkely  to  become  paupers  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

68075.  If  anything  the  number  is  likely  to  diminish  ? 
— I  should  think  so. 

68076.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  you  remember  the  time  when 
Irishmen  used  to  come  over  harvesting,  or  Welshmen  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  I  do  very  much. 

68077.  I  have  a  recollection  of  those  times  ;  they  do 
not  come  now,  do  they  ?— No,  they  do  not  come  now  ; 
at  least  I  have  seen  nothing  of  them,  certainly  in  our 
district. 

68078.  In  your  reference  to  the  advanced  age  at  which 
men  are  still  able  to  do  a  good  day's  work,  are  you  speaking 
of  men  of  seventy  ? — Men  about  seventy.  I  know  men 
now  of  seventy  or  seventy-two  who  can  work  much  harder 
than  their  sons. 

68079.  In  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
your  infirmary,  have  you  had  to  alter  the  buildings  at  all, 
or  is  it  merely  administration  that  has  done  it  ? — It  is 
mainly  the  staff  we  have  there,  it  has  been  increased  from 
two  people  to  five  now.  We  had  one  nurse,  and  she 
depended  upon  assistants  in  the  infirmary  for  the  rest, 
but  now  we  have  a  complete  working  staff. 

68080.  Are  they  working  with  the  same  buildings  that 
you  had,  or  have  you  had  to  add  to  the  buildings  ? — The 
buildings  have  not  been  added  to. 

68081.  You  speak  several  times  of  desertion  of  wives 
and  families  ;  is  that  very  prominent  in  your  union  ? — 
I  do  not  think  it  is  very  prominent,  but  we  do  come 
across  cases. 

68082.  Does  it  tend  to  increase,  in  your  opinion  ?— No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

68083.  Do  you  co-opt  any  ladies  as  guardians  ? — No, 
we  can  only  co-opt  two  guardians  altogether,  and  I  have 
never  known  any  lady  be  co-opted. 

68084.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  a  lady  could  be 
co-opted  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has,  because  it  has  generally 
been  made  the  opportunity  of  putting  someone  on  who 
has  been  defeated. 

68085.  (Chairman.)  May  we  assume  that  although  the 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  relief  has  been  very  consider- 
able during  recent  years,  the  policy  has  met  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  locality  ? — I  think  so.  I  have 
heard  nothing  to  the  contrary  ;  no  one  has  ever  said 
anything  to  me  about  it. 

68086.  There  has  been  no  serious  attempt  at  any  of  the 
elections  to  revise  the  policy  ? — No,  the  elections  have  been 
peculiarly  free  from  competition  at  all.  I  personally 
have  been  elected  four  times  running  without  a  contest. 

68087.  Your  position  in  the  parish  is  rather  exceptional, 
is  it  not  ? — In  the  first  place  the  matter  was  thrust  upon 
me  ;  I  did  not  particularly  want  to  go  on  to  the  board. 

68088.  Can  you  generalise  from  your  own  experience 
with  regard  to  the  other  districts  ;  does  the  same  thing 
apply  ? — There  were  forty-nine  guardians  elected  at  the 
last  election,  and  I  think  there  were  only  contests  \n  about 
five  instances,  that  is  to  say,  in  about  five  different  parishes. 
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Mr.  Albert  Bxtbnell,  called;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  A  Ibert 
Burnell. 


68089.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  relieving  officer  of  the 
Bridgwater  Union  ? — I  a.n. 

~    ~         68090.  You  were  appointed  in  May  1898  to  the  No.  3 
9  July  1907.  pigtrict,  and  m  March  1900  to  the  No.  1  District,  which 
has  a  population  of  18,664  ? — That  is  so. 

68091.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  vill 
treat  as  your  evidence  in  chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it 
in  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the  jolloiiing 
Statement.) 

1.  Social  conditions  good.  Industrial  comprise  brick- 
conditions  at  yards,  cement  works,  shirt  collar  factories,  railway  works, 
Bridgwater,    timber  yards,  and  small  shipping,  chiefly  timber  and 


Social  and 
industrial 


coal.  There  has  been  a  larger  number  of  unemployed 
for  the  past  half -year,  but  generally  of  a  low  rate  (borough) ; 
Rural  is  simply  agriculture  (labourers  short). 

2.  There  are  no  peculiarities  or  experiments  m  Poor 
Law  administration  in  this  union. 

3.  With  regard  to  indoor  relief,  better  classification  Need  of  mor 
is  needed  for  the  deserving  poor  to  have  more  freedom,  workhouse 
similar  to  almshouses  ;  the  cases  I  mean  are  those  which  classificatio: 
cannot  be  done  for  outside  without  assistance  to  keep 
themselves  and  room  clean.    There  is  another  class 

that  cannot  be  dealt  with  severe  enough.    The  feeble-  ■  | 

minded,  epileptics,  imbeciles   and  G.   P-  I-  of  a  class 
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should  remain  in  a  part  of  workhouses  separate  from 
the  sane,  at  about  one  half  present  cost  at  county 
asylums. 

4.  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  there  are  some 
genuine  deserving  cases  with  no  families ;  these  are 
generally  the  last  to  apply  for  relief,  often  the  families 
of  a  parent  are  the  ones  to  rush  for  relief  as  they  can  see 
something  for  nothing. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  the 
old,  infirm,  widows  with  young  families,  deserted  married 
women  with  children,  wives  and  family  of  husbands  in 
prison,  young  married  men  with  families,  thriftless  who 
refuse  to  join  friendly  societies  knowing  the  thrifty  have 
to  keep  them  in  sickness,  and  there  are  the  genuine  infirm 
(with  families  that  can  support  but  will  not). 

6.  The  average  wages  of  the  whole  district  are  very 
small,  the  thrifty  any  way  do  join  friendly  societies. 
Thriftless  as  usual  do  nothing,  and  a  large  number  of 
cases,  sons  or  daughters,  will  not  provide  for  parent  or 
parents  without  relief. 

7.  There  are  three  relieving  officers  for  the  union  :  when 
applicants  apply  for  relief  they  are  strictly  investigated 
by  them  and  the  guardians  of  each  district  where  the 
applicant  belongs  have  one  clear  day  's  notice  of  all  cases 
for  his  inquiry  and  are  therefore  prepared  to  give  his  views 
of  the  cases,  notwithstanding  that  all  are  taken  on  their 
merits. 

8.  With  regard  to  reforms,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  Every  man  under  the  age  of  forty-five  years 
be  compelled  to  join  friendly  society. 

(b)  Every  husband  that  deserts  his  wife  and  family 
should  be  detained  at  least  one  year  in  the  stone- 
breaking  yard  and  greater  facility  given  for  the 
arrest  of  these  men. 

(c)  Every  respectable  widow  with  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  maintained  by  the  State 
and  not  be  compelled  to  start  their  children's  lives 
in  pauperism.  I  think  this  would  be  a  far  wiser 
step  than  old  age  pensions  (as  regards  males),  it 
would  mean  no  thrift,  no  friendly  societies. 

(d)  Illegitimate  sons  to  support  their  mothers. 

(c)  Parents  with  sons  to  be  enabled  to  apply  to 
justices  for  an  order  instead  of  having  to  make  them- 
selves paupers  first  for  the  guardians  to  deal  with. 

(/)  To  have  power  to  remove  cases  to  workhouse 
such  as  single  women  with  illegitimate  children, 
and  widows  with  illegitimate  childi-en  when  they 
are  chargeable  outside  for  these  confinements,  and  the 
cases  of  infirmity  thiJ.t  are  ill  and  dirty  and  cannot 
do  for  themselves ;  often  the  result  is  a  person 
has  to  be  put  in  the  house  to  care  for  them  with 
nothing  to  do  it  with,  which  means  more  expense 
than  the  ordinary  ratepayer  could  get  himself. 

(^7)  Children  in  workhouses  to  be  removed-  I 
should  say  there  are  plenty  of  empty  houses  in  the 
country  where  it  may  be  possible  for  a  woman  not 
a  nurse  or  matron)  to  look  after  say  six,  eight  or 
ten  just  as  she  would  her  own  (all  supplies  to  be  sent 
from  the  workhouse)  :  there  would  be  no  upkeep  of 
building,  simply  renting  as  an  ordinary  tenant,  the 
cost  %vould  be  small  as  compared  M'ith  costly 
scattered  homes,  although  in  a  sense  my  meaning 
is  the  same.  Boarding  out  single  children  is  not 
satisfacto  y:  the  difficulty  is  to  find  suitable  homes 
and  surroundings. 

9.  Medical  relief  is  most  unsatisfactoiy  and  nothing 
is  more  infectious  ;  most  of  applicants  are  in  fact  born 
in  pauperism  and  remain  so  to  the  end  of  their  days, 
while  as  regards  reforming  recipients  it  makes  them 
paupers.  So  long  as  they  can  get  relief  for  nothing, 
money  can  be  found  for  sport,  alcohol,  etc.,  but  not  for 
doctors  or  friendly  societies.  Reform  is  needed  in  this 
direction,  but  I  am  unable  to  make  a  suggestion- 

10.  There  rs  nothing  more  absurd  than  relief  on  loan 
of  any  kind. 

68092.  (Chairman.)  In  paragraph  3  you  say  you  would 
like  to  have  more  classification.  You  say  there  is  another 
class  that  cannot  be  dealt  with  severely  enough."  That  I 
assume  is  the  in-and-out  man  ? — That  is  right. 
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68093.  And  the  able-bodied  loafer  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
meaning  of  that. 

68094.  I  think  your  paper  is  summed  up  in  your 
recommendations,  and  I  should  like  to  take  you  through 
them.  You  would  like  every  man  under  forty-five  to  be 
compelled  to  join  a  friendly  society  ? — Yes. 

68095.  It  is  one  thing  passing  a  law,  but  -what  penalty 
would  you  put  on  them  if  they  did  not  join  ? — That  they 
should  have  no  out-relief  absolutely. 

68096.  That  is  the  pressure  you  would  bring  to  bear  ? — 
Yes. 

68097.  You  would  make  outdoor-relief  dependent  upon 
their  belonging  to  a  friendly  society  ? — Yes. 

68098.  Any  husband  who  was  shown  to  have  deliber-  ^^^^^ 
ately  deserted  his  wife,  you  would  keep  at  least  a  year  in  ingjgased 
the  stone-beaking  yard  ? — I  certainly  should.  penalities 

68099.  Is  the  stone-breaking  yard  a  heavy  punishment  ?  for  wife 
— You  can  make  that  whatever  you  like.  desertion. 

68100.  I  suppose  what  you  would  like  really,  if  you 
had  some  scheme  of  this  kind,  is  that  there  should  be  some 
classification  made  where  the  persons  who  had  thus 
deserted  their  wives  and  families  should  be  treated  with 
some  severity  ? — Certainly,  I  should  like  for  the  man  there 
to  be  made  to  earn  enough  to  keep  himself  inside  and  his 
family  outside. 

68101.  It  would  not  be  very  easy,  but  you  would  like 
to  put  on  him  a  pretty  heavy  penalty  ? — As  heavy  as  I 
could  do. 

68102.  Your  next  suggestion  is  that  every  respectable  Proposed 
widow  with  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  be  state-main- 
maintained  by  the  State.    Do  you  mean  to  say  if  any  man  tenance  of 
died  and  left  his  widow  badly  off,  that  the  State  should  widows  with 
maintain  her  and  the  children  ? — I  quite  agree  with  that.  children. 

68103.  Would  not  the  result  be  rather  to  discourage 
thrift  ? — It  is  only  to  bring  them  up  until  they  could  look 
after  themselves  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

68104.  Your  idea  is  that  you  wish  to  dissociate  the 
children  absolutely  from  pauperism  ? — Yes. 

68105.  Have  you  any  children  in  your  workhouse  ? — 
Yes,  I  could  not  tell  you  the  number.  I  should  think 
there  are  twenty  or  twenty-five,  but  I  could  not  say 
really. 

68106.  Your  Board  does  not  altogether  hold  with  your 
view  quite,  because  they  keep  the  children  there  ? — I 
do  not  know. 
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68107.  To  carry  out  your  view  you  ought  to  keep  those 
children  out  of  the  workhouse  ? — Wliat  I  should  like  to 
see  is  all  children  boarded-out  in  a  cottage,  that  is  pre- 
suming you  take  a  cottage,  and  there  are  plenty  of  old 
cottages  in  country  places,  so  why  not  take  a  cottage 
which  will  hold  six,  eight  or  ten  children. 

68108.  Do  you  board  out  ? — Yes,  I  have  three  in  my 

district ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  other  officers  have ;  Boarded-out 
I  think  two  or  three  each.  children  in 

Bridgwater 

68109.  How  many  children  have  you  got  in  institutions  union, 
receiving  indoor-relief  ?— I  should  think  about  twenty-five  Children  in 
in  workhouse.    I  could  not  say  positively  at  all  if  there  Bridgwater 
are  any  in  other  institutions.  workhouse 

68110.  The  remainder  which  are  not  boarded  out  are  treatment 
all  in  the  workhouse  ? — Yes.  ^nd 

68111.  That  does  not  work  well,  does  it  ?— No,  I  would  education, 
like  to  see  them  go  out. 

68112.  Have  they  got  a  special  dress  ?— They  all  dress  , 
alike. 

68113.  Do  they  go  to  the  board  school  ?— Yes. 

68114.  Are  these  children  in  the  house  children  of 
widows  ? — No,  they  would  be  deserted  children  in  some  ■ 
cases,  and  in  other  cases   they  would  be  illegitimate 
children. 

68115.  Why  are  they  kept  in  the  house  ? — Because 

the  Board  have  never  done  anything  to  turn  them  out.  t. 

Proposal  to 

68116.  Has  it  never  been  suggested  that  it  is  bad  for  make 

the  children  ? — Only  by  the  inspectors.    There  has  never  illegitimate 
been  anything  otherwise  done.  sons  liable 

68117.  You  would  extend  the  liability  so  as  to  make  JhJj^''"'*'"" 
illegitimate  sons  support  their  mothers  ? — Yes,  I  think  mothers. 
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that  should  be  done.  I  know  cases  now  in  my  own  parish, 
and  one  is  master-builder  and  a  farmer.  Why  should  not 
that  man  be  compelled  to  maintain  his  mother  ? 

C8118.  Parents  with  sons  you  would  give  an  opportunity 
of  applying  to  the  justices  direct  without  having  first  to 
make  themselves  paupers  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  should. 
Just  about  a  month  ago  a  Freemason  applied  to  me  for 
relief :  he  has  three  sons,  they  are  well  able  to  support 
him,  but  they  will  not  do  it. 

68119.  You  would  wish  to  keep  single  women  with 
illegitimate  children  in  the  workhouse.  How  long  would 
you  keep  the  woman  there  ? — Three  months. 

68120.  A-  a  sort  of  punishment  ? — Yes,  because  she 
w^ould  be  able  to  maintain  herself  and  get  her  own  living 
and  also  the  child's  while  she  was  there. 

68121.  You  want  to  remove  the  cases  to  the  workhouse. 
Is  the  object  to  prevent  the  woman  having  more  illegiti- 
mate children,  or  is  it  to  punish  her  for  having  the  child  ? 
■ — A  person  having  an  illegitimate  child,  getting  confined 
outside,  you  have  to  place  a  nurse  in  the  house  and  often 
times  supply  the  clothing  and  everything,  which  is  a  very 
expensive  w^ay,  and  I  say  those  cases  should  not  be  allowed 
that. 

68122.  Is  there  not  a  great  objection  to  the  place  of 
birth  being  registered  as  the  workhouse  ? — To  take  Bridg- 
water, we  give  the  workhouse  the  number  of  the  street 
where  it  is,  it  is  called  49,  North  Gate,  so  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  is  the  workhouse  ;  it  is  not  mentioned. 

68123.  Anyone  would  know  it  was  the  workhouse  ? — I 
should  know,  because  it  is  ear-marked  by  a  "  W."  on  the 
papers. 

68124.  But  other  people  would  know  ? — If  they  knew 
the  number,  but  if  anyone  from  Weston-Super-Mare  sends 
for  a  certificate  they  would  not  know  what  No.  49  North 
■Gate  was. 

68125.  You  would  like  to  have  more  power  of  bringing 
people  into  the  house  who  are  incapable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

68126.  You  would  like  to  move  all  the  children  out  of  the 
workhouse,  as  you  have  already  stated  ? — I  certainly 
should :  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  kept  in  the  work- 
house. 

68127.  Why  do  you  think  boarding-out  single  children 
is  not  satisfactory  ? — The  difficulty  is  to  find  satisfactory 
homes  for  them  :  the  people  do  not  seem  to  look  after  them 
properly  in  the  towns.  In  the  country  you  might  get 
them  much  better,  but  in  the  towns  they  certainly  do  not. 

68128.  Are  you  thinking  of  the  town  of  Bridgwater  ; 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  union  which  is  not  town  ? — Yes, 
it  is  only  the  borough  I  am  speaking  of. 

68129.  You  prefer  to  put  them  out  in  cottage  homes 
under  control  ? — Yes. 

68130.  That  is  much  more  expensive  ? — I  do  not  think 
so  if  you  take  six  or  eight  with  an  empty  cottage.  I  do  not 
believe  in  building  houses  for  them;  there  are  so  many 
empty  cottages  in  the  country  at  the  present  time. 

68131.  Coming  to  medical  relief,  you  say  it  is  most 
unsatisfactory  and  that  nothing  is  more  infectious  ;  that  is 
to  say  that  they  get  it  too  easily  ? — Yes.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  things  is  medical  relief.  Take  a  family  which  we 
will  call  A.  Probably  that  man  will  be  getting  18s.  a  week, 
he  and  his  wife  and  four  children.  They  have  never  had 
parish  relief  of  any  description.  Family  B.  perhaps  four 
doors  away  are  absolutely  thriftless  and  never  anything  in 
the  house  at  all ;  they  apply  for  medical  relief.  The  result 
is  that  one  is  bound  to  give  medical  relief  to  that  case, 
because  you  know  they  would  never  employ  a  doctor,  and 
if  you  give  it  on  loan  it  is  no  good,  you  get  nothing  out  of 
the  people.  I  think  Family  B.  infect  Family  A.  that  were 
trying  to  keep  away  from  the  parish. 

68132.  What  is  your  remedy,  to  make  them  join  a 
society  ? — I  do  not  know  how  you  are  to  deal  with  it. 
Many  of  these  people  may  join  a  cheap  doctor's  society ; 
there  is  a  doctor  at  Bridgwater  who  has  a  society,  and  a  lot 
of  people  belong  to  it,  but  there  is  room  for  a  lot  more. 

68133.  It  is  said  that  the  health  of  the  poor  suffers  a 
good  deal  from  their  reluctance  to  go  for  Poor  Law  medical 
relief  ? — I  should  not  say  so  at  Bridgwater. 

68134.  Do  they  come  in  order  to  get  medical  com- 
forts ? — When  once  you  start  the  medical  relief  it  is  within 
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the  power  of  the  doctor  to  go  further,  and  he  orders  what 
he  considers  is  necessary. 

68135.  Does  medical  relief  form  a  considerable  part  of 
the  pauperism  in  Bridgwater  ? — It  forms  a  lot  of  it.  It  is 
a  poor  neighbourhood.  Low  wages  rule  for  the  district. 
The  men  work  in  brickyards  chiefly,  and  in  wet  weather 
the  men  are  stopped  working. 

68136.  What  is  the  main  industry,  brick-making  ? — Yes. 

68137.  You  are  near  the  sea,  are  you  not  ? — -Yes,  we  get 
what  we  term  coasters  there,  small  vessels  of  about  200  or 
300  tonnage,  and  there  are  factories  there  now  ;  they  came 
just  before  my  time,  seven  or  eight  years  they  have  been 
there. 

68138.  What  do  they  do  ?— Make  linen  collars.  They  Women's 
employ  females  chiefly.    There  are  altogether  about  500.     work  and 

wages  at 

68139.  And  low  wages  ? — It  is  women  and  girls  chiefly  Bridgwater, 
work  there.    A  girl  who  has  just  left  school  would  get 

2s.  6d.,  but  I  suppose  some  girls  there  would  earn  18s.  a 
week. 

68140.  As  high  as  that  ? — Yes,  that  is  in  busy  times, 
when  they  work  overtime ;  but  to  strike  an  average  it  is 
about  12s.,  when  they  have  full  work,  but  the  factory  is 
up  and  down  the  whole  time.  They  may  do  12s.  this 
week,  and  next  week  6s.,  and  in  the  following  week  they 
may  do  18s. 

68141.  Do  they  keep  women  on  at  fuller  age  ? — Yes. 

68142.  Your  experience  about  relief  on  loan  is  that  it  Futility  of 
is  ridiculous  ;  it  is  never  recovered  ? — It  is  never  recovered,  loan-relief. 
Suppose  I  give  3s.  on  loan,  or  in  goods,  I  may  get  Is.  6d. 

of  that,  never  more. 

68143.  Medical  relief  is  mostly  given  on  loan  ? — Not  in  Medical 
all  cases.  relief  on 

68144.  A  good  many  cases  1 — In  some  cases  we  give 
relief  on  loan. 

68145.  (Mr.  Bentham.)    Outdoor  relief   on   loan  ? — 
That  would  be  temporary  only. 

68146.  {Chairman.)    Do  you  get  back  much  of  that  ? —  Failure  of 
No.  guardians  to 

68147.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  the  people  apply  again  who  recover 
have  had  it  on  loan  ?— Yes,  it  is  excused.  If  you  give  '^^ 
relief  on  loan  it  will  come  up  before  the  guardians  again, 
there  will  be  some  excuse  made,  and  they  will  be  excused, 
and  you  get  instructions  not  to  let  these  people  have 
relief  aga'n.  I  will  explain  that  to  them,  but  in  all  pro- 
bability those  people  will  come  up  again. 

68148.  You  do  not  think  the  number  of  second  applica- 
tions is  reduced  by  giving  it  on  loan  ? — The  only  thing  is 
to  threaten  them  well ;  that  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
them. 

68149.  You  do  not  think  the  number  of  second  applica- 
tions is  reduced  by  its  being  given  on  loan  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

68150.  (Chairman.)  Supposing  the  people  want  medi- 
cal relief,  it  is  no  good  threatening  them,  is  it  ? — No. 
Oftentimes  they  will  come  for  medical  relief  when  Ihey 
are  not  what  I  term  really  ill,  requiring  a  doctor  ;  w^omen 
bring  their  children  and  it  is  really  to  keep  them  from 
going  to  school,  they  make  out  that  they  have  a  headache 
or  something  like  that. 

68151.  I  see  that  pauperism  has  fallen  a  good  deal  in 
Bridgwater.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — I  have 
been  in  this  present  district  seven  years  ;  I  think  seven 
years  in  March. 

68152.  Has  the  amount  of  out-relief  been  diminishing 
of  recent  years  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  There  were  530  or 
540  getting  relief,  now  it  is  down  to  320. 

68153.  Does  public  opinion  in  the  locality  support  the 
policy  of  the  guardians,  or  are  there  stiff  contests  ? — 
You  are  sure  to  find  one  or  two  that  fancy  that  someone 
is  hurt,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  very  satisfactory.  I  was 
always  of  oj)inion  that  the  Poor  Rate  was  too  high  in 
Bridgwater. 

68154.  (Dr.  Downes.)    When  you  suggest  every  man  Proposed 
under  the  age  of  forty-five  should  be  compelled  to  join  a  compulsory 
friendly  society,  I  suppose  you  mean  those  men  who  are  iwe^nbership 
eligible  ?— Yes,  if  medically  fit.  °*  friendly 
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68155.  It  would  have  to  be  with  that  reservation  ?- 
Yes. 
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68156.  You  would  like  to  see  greater  facility  given  for 
the  arrest  of  men  who  desert  their  families  ? — Yes. 

68157.  What  facilities  do  you  refer  to  ?— When  a 
man  from  Bridgwater  deserts  his  wife  and  family,  we  at 
once  issue  a  warrant  with  perhaps  30s.  reward,  which  is 
looked  at  in  the  police  station  for  probably  a  month  and 
then  it  is  forgotten,  that  is  what  I  think. 

68158.  Is  there  not  some  difficulty  that  the  arrest  must 
be  effected  by  the  person  who  has  the  warrant  J— By 
the  £2  reward  being  offered  it  is  to  give  information,  it 
is  given  to  the  person  who  will  give  information  for  the 
arrest. 

68159.  We  have  had  evidence  elsewhere  that  there  is 
an  old  Act  of  Charles  II.  which  prevents  the  arrest  of 
these  men  on  Sunday,  so  that  they  come  back  for  week- 
ends some  times.  Have  you  any  experience  of  that  ?— 
I  do  not  think  so  ;  we  are  too  sharp  on  them  for  that.  We 
should  watch  him  on  Monday  morning. 

68160.  Is  the  number  of  orders  for  medical  relief  gomg 
down  in  your  di^jtrict  ?— I  think  -we  are  going  down  all 
round. 

68161.  Medical  relief  included  ?— Yes. 

68162.  You  say  the  population  is  not  increasing,  it  is 
decreasing  ? — No,  average.  The  union  population  in 
1891  was  33,307  and  in  1901  it  was  33,606  ;  that  is  a  gain 
of  299  in  ten  years. 

68163.  Are  medical  clubs  increasing  in  Bridgwater  ? — 
No,  they  are  not  ;  there  is  the  same  one  now  that  there 
was  when  I  came  there. 

68164.  What  payment  do  they  have  to  make  ?— I 
think  a  penny  a  week  for  an  adult,  and  a  halfpenny  for  a 
child,  but  I  would  not  be  quite  sure  about  that. 

68165.  {Miss  Hill.)  Are  the  children  who  are  boarded- 
out  boarded  out  in  Bridgwater  ? — In  the  town,  the  bor- 
ough. 

68166.  You  think  it  might  be  better  if  they  were 
boarded  more  in  the  country  ;  could  you  find  suitable 
homos  in  the  country  for  them  ? — I  should  think  so  ;  in 
the  country  you  have  better  supervision  over  them  than 
in  the  towns,  and  better  surroundings  altogether. 

68167.  That  has  not  been  suggested  to  the  board,  or 
the  board  have  never  seen  their  way  to  do  that  ? — No, 
The  inspector,  Mr.  Preston  Thomas,  often  suggests  it. 

68168.  They  could  be  boarded-out  in  the  coimtry  in 
your  district  without  any  of  the  machinery  for  boarding- 
out,  because  it  is  within  the  union  ? — Yes. 

68169.  It  is  wholly  in  the  discretion  of  your  board  to 
board  them  out  in  the  country  parts  of  your  union,  if 
you  choose  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

68170.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  must  have  had  cases  in 
which  the  board  has  refused  to  give  outdoor  relief  and 
offered  the  house,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

68171.  Take  a  case  sijch  as  that,  a  man  applies  for 
outdoor  relief,  he  is  refused  outdoor  relief  and  offered  the 
house.  What  action  do  you  take  in  that  case  ? — I  have 
to  watch  that  case  to  see  the  man  does  not  starve.  If  he 
is  likely  to  starve  we  have  to  give  him  an  order  for  goods  ; 
relief  in  kind. 

68172.  What  do  you  understand  by  Watching  a  case  ? 
— I  should  make  inquiries  to  know  whether  a  man  had 
anything  to  eat  for  one  thing.  I  should  know  he  had 
lodgings. 

68173.  Do  you  go  to  see  him  ? — I  do  not  think  j'ou  would 
do  much  good  by  that ;  you  get  further  away  from  the 
house  ;  you  make  inquiries  from  neighbours  close  by, 
or  even  go  farther  away  and  make  inquiries. 

68174.  Do  you  often  find  you  have  to  relieve  those 
people  ? — No,  I  do  not  remember  one. 

G8175.  Do  you  often  find  people  stand  out  and  defy  the 
guardians  in  that  way  ? — I  do  not  remember  one  case 
now. 

68176.  Is  your  district  Bridgwater  Town  ? — Yes. 

68177.  Only  that  ? — No,  outside  as  well. 

68178.  Where  do  you  pay  your  out-relief? — At  the 
board  room  for  the  borough. 

6S17f>.  /nd  for  outside?—!  have  two  pay  itation^ 
outside  onlv. 
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68180.  Do  you  think  pay  stations  are  a  good  thing  ? —    Mr.  Albert 
I  certainly  do,  and  I  will  tell  you  why ;  everybody  can  Burnell. 
get  their  relief  in  half-an-hour,  whereas  if  there  was  no 
pay  station  they  would  not  get  it  perhaps  for  three  or 
four  day^. 

68181.  Do  you  think  you  gain  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
of  a  ca-^e  by  paying  it  in  the  home  ? — Yes,  I  think  you  can 
gain  no  knowledge  by  questioning  a  person  that  has  merely 
come  to  fetch  the  money  and  go  away  with  it.  You  gain 
far  more  by  making  inquiries  as  to  the  case  outside. 

68182.  Do  you  ever  have  children  come  for  the  relief  ? 
— Yes,  very  often. 

68183.  Do  you  allow  that  ? — Only  in  certain  cases. 

68184.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  ? — It  is  not  a 
good  thing. 

68185.  You,  of  course,  visit  periodically  all  the  cases 
receiving  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

68186.  How  often?  Have  you  any  rules  ? — We  have 
a  rule  to  visit  every  one  every  three  months.  Somo 
cases,  of  course,  you  naturally  have  to  visit  very  very  fre- 
quently. 

68187.  Take  first  of  all  the  Borough  of  Bridgwatei', 
do  you  find  the  house  in  which  your  cases  live  are  generally 
satisfactory  ? — Generally.  They  are  small,  but  big 
enough  for  the  people. 

68188.  You  would  report  to  the  board  a  case  in  which 
the  house  was  dirty  ? — I  always  report  to  the  Inspector  of 
Nuisances. 

68189.  You  report  to  the  Inspector  of  Nuisances ; 
what  does  he  do  ? — He  goes  and  deals  v/ith  the  case 
absolutely  in  some  way  or  other.  He  has  turned  people 
out  in  some  instances. 

68190.  Have  you  ever  known  your  board  refuse  outdoor 
relief  to  a  case  iDCcause  the  house  was  in  a  dirty  state?  — 
Yes,  one. 

68191.  What  was  the  result  of  that  ?— An  adopted 
daughter  came  up  from  Exeter  and  took  the  man  aw^ay 
with  her. 

68192.  You  got  rid  of  the  case  altogether  ? — Yes. 

68193.  In  the  cases  which  you  report  to  the  sanitary 
inspector  he  takes  prompt  action,  does  he  ? — -Yes. 

68194.  And  sees  that  the  house  is  clean  ? — Yes,  I  think, 
he  went  to  the  owner  of  the  property  and  asked  him  to 
eject. 

68195.  You  work  in  co-operation  with  him  thoroughly  ? 
—Yes. 

68196.  You  find  no  difficulty  in  connection  M'ith  that  ? 
—No. 

68197.  And  if  necessary  he  ejects  the  people  from  the 
house  ? — Yes,  he  makes  it  so  warm  for  them  that  they 
have  to  go. 

68198.  Do  you  often  report  cases  to  him  ? — No,  not 
often. 

68199.  You  say  here  most  of  the  apiDlicants  had  been  Hereditarv 
born  in  pauperism  and  will  remain  so  till  the  end  of  their  pauperism 
days.    Could  you,  without  very  much  trouble,  add  to 

your  statement  some  figures,  the  number  of  persons  to 
whom  you  are  now  giving  relief,  who  have  inherited  pau- 
perism, who  have  had  parents,  or  kinsmen  near  them,  who. 
have  been  paupera  ? — I  should  have  to  go  through  every  ' 
one  to  do  that. 

68200.  Could  you  do  it  at  sight  with  most  of  the  cases  ? ' 
— No,  I  have  only  been  at  Bridgwater  seven  years. 

68201.  Of  the  cases  you  do  know  at  s'ght,  could  you 
give  us  any  figures  that  would  illuminate  that  ? — I  could 
not  say.  Tliere  is  a  woman  and  her  daughters  having 
relief  now. 

68202.  I  can  quite  understand  the  tendency  of  pauper- 
ism becoming  hereditary,  and  it  is  useful  to  have  some- 
thing to  go  upon  if  one  is  advancing  that  ? — There  are 
women  now  that  are  like  that,  the  mother  and  the 
daughters  are  all  having  rehef. 

68203.  Have  you  any  case,  do  you  think,  of  people 
who  for  three  generations  have  had  rehef  ? — I  could  not 
say  at  all. 

68204.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Bridgwater  ?  

Seven  years. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Mr.  Albert       68205.  With  regard  to  illegitimate  sons  supporting 
Burnell.      their  mothers,  have  you  many  cases  in  which  they  refuse 

  to  do  it.    Have  you  come  across  many  cases  ? — Yes, 
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68206.  Have  they  argued  that  as  they  suffer  great 
disabihties  from  being  illegitimate  it  is  only  fair  they 
should  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  ? — No. 

68207.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  understood  you  to  say  you 
had  been  relieving  officer  for  seven  years.  What  busi- 
ness did  you  pursue  before  you  became  relieving  officer  ? 
— I  was  a  builder  before. 

68208.  Did  you  take  this  up  because  you  were  inter- 
ested in  Poor  Law  work  ;  had  you  ever  been  a  mamber 
of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — No,  never  anything  to  do 
with  the  Poor  Law  in  any  way.  I  never  understood  the 
Poor  Law  in  any  shape.  I  miy  say  it  is  nine  years  I 
liave  been  relieving  officer;  seven  years  in  Bridgwater 
and  two  years  outside  in  a  small  district  previously. 

68209.  In  the  Bridgwater  district  ?— Yes. 

68210.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  What  is  the  area  of  your  dis- 
population  of  trict  ?— I  could  not  say  without  the  book.  The  popu- 
^^'evmg        lation  is  18,664. 

district  and  68211.  You  do  not  know  the  acreage  ? — I  could  give 
question  of  to  you.  The  Witness  suhsequentlij  stated  that  the  area 
its  suitability  is  15,688  acres. 

68212.  Do  you  consider  it  a  suitable  size  to  do  justice 
to  your  cases  ? — Yes. 

68213.  With  the  number  that  you  have  at  the  present 
time,  about  320,  can  you  vasit  them  sufficiently  fre- 
quently ? — Too  often  for  some  of  them. 

68214.  To  get  sufficient  information  to  give  your 
guardians  ? — Yes. 

68215.  Do  you  find  the  local  guardian's  influence  is 
helpful  to  you  ? — Yes,  I  give  them  notice  on  Monday 
nights  for  all  cases  coming  up  on  the  following  Wednesday 
on  a  form  like  this.  I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  done  by 
boards  in  England. 

68216.  Is  this  sent  in  by  you  to  the  guardians  when  you 
receive  an  application  ? — Yes,  on  the  Monday  previous 
to  the  Wednesday  meeting. 

68217.  That  is  to  the  guardian  of  a  particular  parish 
only  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  that  in  the  borough  of  Bridg- 
water, where  the  greatest  number  of  cases  come  from, 
seven  guardians  would  get  that. 

68218.  Does  that  mean  all  those  seven  guardians  may 
be  running  and  visiting  these  cases  before  the  meeting 
of  the  board  ? — They  are  very  good  in  inquiring  into 
the  cases. 

68219.  If  you  send  the  same  list  to  seven  guardians, 
is  it  possible  they  may  each  visit  the  case  ? — Not  at  all. 
Bridgwater  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  Eastover  and 
the  other  Westover  :  the  river  cuts  it  in  two.  We  have 
three  guardians  in  Eastover  and  four  in  Westover. 

68220.  But  it  would  apply  to  the  four  in  one  district  ? — 
Yes,  they  may  occasionally  know  a  case  well,  because  the 
people  move  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other. 
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68221.  They  might  not  know  anything  about  it  till  Co-operation 
they  received  your  communication,  and  the  probabilities  between 
are  that  they  would  not  know  anything  about  the  people  relieving 
prior  to  the  application  ?— Quite  right.  "uardTans  at 

68222.  They  would  make  the  acquaintance  of  these  Bridgewater. 
people  for  the  first  time  on  receipt  of  your  form  ? — Quite 

right. 

6S223.  In  that  case  it  would  not  be  so  very  helpful  ? — 
There  are  no  young  men  guardians  ;  they  are  all  old 
men  guardians,  and  these  old  men  guardians  know  every- 
body ;  they  know  the  families  of  the  people  previous. 

68224.  That  was  the  point  I  tried  to  get  at,  I  assume 
in  many  cases  they  would  not  know  anything  about  the 
families  till  they  actually  received  your  paper,  when  they 
would  make  their  first  acquaintance  ? — That  is  so  in  some 
cases. 

68225.  Wliere  that  is  so  it  would  be  no  help  to  you  at 
all  ?— No,  not  where  they  know  nothing. 

68226.  In  the  rural  portion  the  local  guardians  will  know 
all  about  them  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  in  all  cases. 
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68227.  Does  it  lead  in  any  way  to  favouritism  on  their 
part  ? — No,  the  thing  is  taken  before  the  whole  Board, 
that  is  the  one  half,  the  two  other  relieving  officers  go  on 
one  half,  because  their  two  districts  are  not  so  large,  and 
they  do  not  get  so  many  applications  as  I  do.  I  go  the 
other  end. 

68228.  Are  there  many  tenants  of  the  guardians  in  re- 
cept  of  relief  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  of  any  one. 

68229.  Would  you  say  that  the  people  generally 
who  are  ill  get  medical  attendance  sufficiently  readily  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  no  trouble  at  all. 

68230.  In  the  whole  of  your  area  ? — Yes.  As  regards 
confinements,  generally  we  make  them  make  an  applica- 
tion to  come  before  the  guardians  to  see  whether  they  will 
allow  it  or  not. 

68231.  Do  you  get  applications  from  medical  ofiicers 
for  an  order  for  a  case  which  has  been  visited  prior  to  the 
application  being  made  to  you  by  the  doctor  himself  ? — 
Yes,  occasionall3^ 

68232.  Is  there  ever  any  difficulty  about  those  cases  ? — 
No,  the  doctor  would  only  go  on  a  case  where  he  had  been 
attending  previously  on  a  medical  order. 

68233.  But  supposing  there  was  a  new  case  ? — I  think 
our  doctors  at  Bridgwater  are  quite  good  enough  to  go  to 
a  new  case. 

68234.  Would  they  ask  you  for  an  order  afterwards  ? — 
In  some  cases. 

68235.  Take  a  midwifery  case  ? — If  a  midwife  has  to  Arran»e- 
call  in  a  doctor,  of  course  the  doctor  equally  comes,  but  ments  at 
then  there  is  a  j)rovision  made  by  the  Nursing  Association  Bridgwateil 
to  pay  the  doctor  his  fee  in  that  case.    So  we  get  free  of  for  paymenl 
that.    It  is  absolutely  a  parish  case  where  it  comes  to  of  doctor 
the  parish  doctor.  called  in  by| 
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68236.  This  Nursing  Association  pays  the  doctor's  fee 
in  that  case  ? — Yes. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND   TWELFTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,  lOth  July,  1907. 


At  the  Castle  Hotel,  Taunton. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S.  {in  the  Chair). 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 


The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secrefari/) 


Sir  Robert  Hunt  Newman,  Bart.,  J.P.,  called;  and  Examined. 
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68237.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians  of  St.  Thomas's  Union,  Exeter  ? — I  am. 

68238.  You  have  prepared  a  memorandum  ;  and  in 
accordance  with  our  custom  we  will  take  that  as  your 
evidence  in  chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Cer- 
tainly.   {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  guardian  for  about  thirteen  years, 
which  has  brought  me  into  direct  contact  with  Poor  Law 
administration,  while  I  have  also  been  brought  into 
indirect  connection  as  a  magistrate,  county  and  district 
Councillor,  with  some  of  the  problems  that  affect  the 
question. 

2.  The  St.  Thomas  Union  of  Devon  includes  the  water- 
ing place  of  Exmouth,  a  portion  of  Exeter  called  St. 
Thomas,  and  a  large  suburb  of  that  City  called  Heavit'  ce  ; 
it  is,  however,  chiefly  an  agricultural  union,  agriculture 

•"^s.         being  the  chief  industry. 

-once  3.  I  strongly  prefer  outdoor  relief,  whenever  possible, 
it-relief,  to  indoor  relief. 

4.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  of  course  vary ;  but 
I  have  not  detected  anything  to  call  for  special  comment 
in  this  union. 

5.  I  should  say  old  age  is  the  chief  cause  of  pauperism. 

6.  The  St.  Thomas  Board  of  Guardians  includes  clergy- 
men, magistrates,  landowners,  tenant  farmers,  tradesmen, 
etc.,  and  is  very  representative. 

7.  There  are  four  relieving  officers,  and  the  board 
meets  weekly. 

8.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  some  drastic  reforms 
are  needed  m  our  Poor  Law  administration,  but  as  long 
as  real  property  continues  alone  to  be  rated  and  until 
personal  property  is  called  upon  to  bear  its  fair  share  I 
fear  lack  of  funds  will  prevent  them  being  effected.  I 
would  venture,  therefore  to  suggest  that  this  fact  should 
be  faced  by  the  Commission  as  I  fear  any  of  their  sug- 
gestions which  do  not  deal  with  the  Cfuestion  of  "  Ways 
and  Means  "  are  likely  to  be  looked  upon  as  merely  "  pious 
expressions "  and  not  practical  recommendations,  and 
will  not  commend  themselves  to  that  numerous  section  of 
the  community  whose  judgment  is  not  swaj'cd  by  senti- 
ment but  basad  upon  sound  practical  facts,  and  without 
which  supi^ort  I  fear  reforms  are  likely  to  be  long  postponed 
if  ever  carried  out.  This  is  the  first  suggestion  I  venture 
to  make,  namely  : — 

(a)  All  forms  of  property  must  pay  personal  as 
well  as  real.  Guardians  at  present  have  only  one 
form  of  property  to  raise  the  rates  upon,  and  that 
form  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than  a  third 
of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  th  is  many  desirable 
reforms  have  to  be  put  on  one  side  for  want  of  the 
necessa,ry  funds.  If  personal  property  paid  the  same 
proportion  as  real  property  ample  funds  would  be 
available. 

(6)  I  would  suggest  all  children  should  be  removed 
from  workhouses  we  want  to  rear  an  independ  nt 
and  self-reliant  people,  the  atmosphere  of  a  work- 
house is  not  likely  to  do  this  ^Ve  ought  to  remove 
all  taints  of  pauperism  from  children,  we  do  not  do 
this  by  keeping  them  in  a  workhouse  for  the  first 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  their  life     nor  can  ve 
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be  surprised  if  a  man  is  quite  content  to  spend  many 
years  in  a  workhouse  and  to  die  there  when  he  has 
been  born  and  re  .red  there.  This  is  a  misfortune  to 
the  man  himself  and  to  the  community.  I  consider 
the  argument  that  children  are  better  and  easier 
looked  after  in  a  workhouse  as  not  convincing. 

(c)  I  am  of  opinion  that  as  long  as  workhouses  are 
the  last  homes  of  many  respectable  old  people  greater 
classification  is  required,  nor  do  I  think  that  tiresome 
imbeciles  who  cause  annoyance  to  these  old  people 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so,  but  hi  removed,  and  as 
the  ac  ommodation  is  not  sufficient  in  many  work- 
houses, it  might  be  desirable  to  establish  institutions 
for  different  districts  or  counties  where  people 
who  are  not  of  sound  mind  but  at  the  same  time  are 
hardly  fit  for  an  ordinary  public  lunatic  asylum 
might  be  sent. 

{d)  I  am  also  strongly  of  opinion  that  steps  should 
be  taken  that  consumptive  cases  should  be  dealt 
with  outside  the  house,  as  workhouses  often  fail 
to  afford  the  necessary  isolation  or  afford  the  patient 
a  good  opportunity  to  regain  health. 

(e)  I  view  with  regret  the  tendency  to  advocate 
indoor  rather  than  outdoor  relief  Statistics  may 
be  quoted  to  show  that  where  a  more  or  less  rigid 
application  of  the  house  test  has  been  adopted  poor 
relief  has  considerably  decreased.  I  fear  these 
facts  do  not  prove  as  much  as  they  appear  to  do 
at  first  many  respectable  old  people  would  practically 
starve  rather  than  enter  the  house.  I  am  of  opinion 
this  spirit  should  be  honoured  and  respected  and  I 
trust  the  Commission  will  do  nothing  to  discourage 
a  proper  and  liberal  desire  of  tuardians  to  save 
old  people  being  practically  driven  into  the  house. 
It  may  be  asked  by  some  Why  should  an  old  person 
object  to  leave,  say,  an  old  and  miserable  cottage, 
and  enter  a  more  or  less  comfortable  workhouse 
where  he  would  be  well  housed,  well  fed,  and  well 
clothed  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple  in  m"ny  cases 
old  people  in  the  counir  /  have  spent  all  their  lives 
in  one  parish.  All  the  important  events  of  their 
lives  are  associated  with  it,  they  have  but  a  small 
circle  of  friends,  probably  limited  to  a  small  local 
area  :  can  we  wonder  these  poor  old  people  wo:ild 
cling  to  the  thought  of  ending  their  days  amid  their 
old  surroundings  and  friends  and  recoil  with  horror 
from  the  thought  of  being  removed  to  a  Avorkhouse, 
often,  in  rural  unions,  miles  away,  there  to  end  their 
lives  surrounded  by  strange  scene;  and  faces  ? 

(/)  As  I  think  there  should  be  classification  in 
workhouses  so  I  think  there  should  be  a  distinction 
mide  with  respect  to  those  who  receive  outdoor 
relief,  and  tbe  respectable  old  poor  should  not  be 
treated  and  lose  their  citizens'  rights  in  the  same 
way  as  the  "  undesirables."  I  will  cpiote  a  case  that 
came  under  my  own  notice :  a  respectable  old  man, 
over  seventy  years  old,  who  had  maintained  a  wife 
and  brought  up  a  family  on  small  wages  at  last  had, 
through  old  age,  to  come  to  the  guardians  for  lieliD. 
He  had  never  received  any  rate  aid  in  his  life  before  ; 
the  guardians,  it  is  true,  dealt  liberally  with  him,  but 
the  fact  remained,  he  left  the  board-room  a  pauper, 
deprived  of  his  full  citizen's  rights.    This  I  hold  to 
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be  wrong ;  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
such  cas?s  being  treated  as  though  they  belonged 
to  the  useless  class. 

(g)  With  respect  to  contribution  orders  made  on 
relatives,  I  consider  no  order  should  be  made  on 
men  earning  less  than  a  pound  a  week  who  belongs 
to  a  club,  and  I  hold  no  woman  should  bo  liable 
who  has  not  a  fixed  income,  as  they  often  are  unablo 
to  work  as  long  as  men,  and  youth  is  the  time  to 
provide  for  old  age. 

68239.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  some 
questions  and  so  would  other  Commissioners,  I  think, 
developing  some  of  the  ideas  which  you  express.  In 
Paragraph  8  you  speak  of  the  desirability  of  widening 
the  basis  of  the  contribution  to  the  Poor  Law  by  coming 
in  some  way  upon  personal  property  as  well  as  real  pro- 
.pcrty  ?  What  have  yow  in  your  mind  ?  Something 
like  a  local  income-tax,  or  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  how 
you  propose  to  deal  with  personal  property,  and  what 
you  would  consider  to  be  jiorsonal  property  locally  liable  ? 
— It  is  a  very,  very  difficult  cjuestion,  and  I  suppose  a 
question  that  has  taxed  the  minds  of  the  greatest  in- 
tellects in  the  country  ;  but  my  contention  is  this  ;  We 
must  commence  from  the  beginning,  when  Poor  Law  relief 
was  first  established,  in  the  latter  year.i  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Of  course  real  property  then  represented 
practically  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  personalty 
was  a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  ;  and  also,  in  th'jse 
days,  there  was  the  very  great  difficulty  of  collection. 
Also,  I  think  that  is  another  very  important  point,  in 
those  days  England  looked  merely  upon  the  Poor  Law 
on  the  principle  that  it  was  to  jirevent  anybody 
dying  of  starvation.  That  was  the  groundrock 
of  Poor  Law  relief.  I  think  I  may  assume  that 
is  the  case.  Since  then  the  whole  thing  has 
altered.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  gone  to  a 
great  extent  from  realty  to  personalty.  Our  ideas, 
fortunately,  on  Poor  Law  have  altered.  We  take  a 
more  charitable  view  of  it  now.  From  my  experience 
as  a  guardian  I  find  that  a  great  many  necessary  reforms 
have  to  be  put  on  one  side  simply  because  there  is  not 
sufficient  money  to  justify  them  being  carried  out.  There 
are  many  things  which  one  would  like  to  see  carried 
out ;  although  I  know  I  am  opposed  by  some  ;  for 
instance,  boarded-out  children,  scattered  homes,  large 
relief  to  the  deserving  poor,  and  all  these  matters ;  perhaps, 
also,  the  relief  of  children  not  earning  very  much  money 
to  contribute  towards  the  maintainance  of  their  parents  ; 
all  these  matters  are  questions  of  funds,  and  the  burden 
of  rating  falls  entirely  upon  the  small  shoulders  of  real 
property  ;  I  think  I  am  light  in  saying  (will  you  correct 
me  if  I  am  wTong  ?)  that  there  is  a  law  in  existence 
at  the  present  time  by  which  personalty  as  well  as 
realty  is  rateable  ;  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  there 
is  a  decision  to  that  effect  anived  at  by  the  courts 
in  Queen  Victoria's  reign.  Is  it  not  suspended  every 
year  by  the  Expiring  Laws  Bill  which  passes  every  year  ? 
I  imagine  if  that  Bill  was  not  passed  at  the  end  of  this 
83ssion  personalty  would  immediately  become  ratealjle. 
There  was  a  test  case,  I  think,  of  a  hospital  in  London 
which  established  this  fact.  {Tlie  witness  snbseqiiently 
sent  the  following  explanation  of  his  reply  to  this 
question  : — "  It  being  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  the  destitute  poor  it  becomes  a  national  and  not 
local  obligation,  therefore  all  forms  of  property  should 
be  called  upon  to  contribute — at  present  only  real 
property  is  rated  to  the  exclusion  of  personalty,  in  other 
words,  a  man  who  derives  his  income  from  real  pro- 
perty is  rated  to  the  poor  on  the  whole  of  it,  but  a  man 
who  derives  his  income  from  personal  property  pays  no 
rates— manifestly  an  unfair  state  of  affairs.  At  the  same 
time  it  hampers  the  adoption  of  many  needed  reforms 
owing  to  the  want  of  funds  as  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  escapes  paying  rates,  thus  just  as 
France  before  the  great  Revolution  endeavoured  to  meet 
her  liabilities  by  taxing  only  a  portion  of  her  wealth  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  and  failed  miserably.  So  are 
wo  trying  to  discharge  our  duties  to  the  poor  by  rating 
only  a  minority  of  our  wealth  and  are  consequently  un- 
successful."] 

68240.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  the  practical 
view  you  took  whether  the  funds  should  come  from  allow- 
ances contributed  from  the  central  government,  or  from 
some  form  of  local  taxation  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  ridit 


that  the  whole  of  the  poor  should  be  maintained  by  rates 
raised  on  real  property  only  to  the  exclusion  of  personal 
property  ;  my  opinion  is  that  the  poor  suffer  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  money  for  distribution,  in  other 
words,  we  are  drawing  the  whole  of  the  poor  relief  under 
one  heading,  Vi'hich  in  my  o^jinion  is  the  weakest  heading, 
namely,  realty. 

682-11.  That  is  not  the  case  to  the  extent  that  con- 
tributions are  made  from  the  central  exchequer.  The  sole 
object  of  the  question  I  am  asking  is  whether  the  form  yon 
had  of  widening  the  basis  was  the  form  of  contributions 
from  the  Government  Exehoquor,  or  whether  you  had  in 
view  some  additional  form  of  local  rating  or  taxation  to 
suijplement  that  on  real  estate.  It  is  evident  that  whether 
you  get  it  from  the  Chancellor  or  the  Exchequer  falling, 
as  it  does,  on  the  whole  basis  of  taxation,  or  whether 
you  have  special  local  taxes,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing  ; 
and  I  wanted  to  know  which  plan  you  had  in  your  mind  ? 
—I  would  prefer,  if  possible,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chec£uer.  We  do  not  get  sufficient  grants  by  the  basis  of 
1889  ;  I  think  there  was  a  basis  started  then  which  is  ab- 
solutely inadequate  now. 

68242.  Quite  so.  Ycu  perhaps  do  think  that  that  is 
the  simplest  way  of  widening  the  basis  ? — Undoubtedly. 
[The  witness  subsequently  sent  the  foUoiving  explanation  of 
his  replies  to  questions  68240-2 : — The  remedy  is  not  so 
easy,  but  I  feel  sure  some  way  must  be  found,  even  if 
it  entails  a  special  Commission  of  Enquiry.  But  evcrs 
if  the  rating  of  personal  property  was  found  to  bo 
considerable,  a  large  amoimt  of  the  burden  now  borne 
by  the  rates  might  be  removed  to  the  National  Exchequer 
by  increased  grants,  for  instance,  the  maintenance  of  cer- 
tified pauper  lunatics  and  imbeciles,  the  payment  of  Poor 
Law  officers'  salaries  and  pensions,  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  sanatoriums,  etc.,  these  reforms  would 
place  those  burdens  upon  the  whole  wealth  of  the  nations 
and  not  upon  only  about  40  per  cent,  of  it  as  at  present.} 

6824.3.  On  the  other  liand,  is  it  not  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, that  it  takes  away  from  the  local  responsibility  for 
expendifute  ?  If  monej'  that  is  spent  locally  is  raised 
locally,  there  is  naturally  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility 
in  spending  the  money  than  if  it  comes  from  a  source  out- 
side ? — That  is  quite  true,  and  I  recognise  that  fact,  but  I 
would  point  out  to  you  one  thing  :  there  is  so  much  light 
thrown  on  cases  now  that  I  do  not  think  it  matters  so  much 
who  contributes  the  money.  Take,  for  instance,  if  you 
like,  the  question  of  i^auper  imbeciles.  There  is  no  question 
of  money,  they  are  bound  to  bo  more  or  less  maintained  ; 
you  can  pretty  well  calculate,  I  cannot  calculate  it  here, 
but  I  daresay  you  have  had  the  evidence  before  you 
what  the  reaso'iable  amount  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
person  mentally  affiicted  would  be.  They  are  simply 
coi'tified  by  a  magistrate  and  a  doctor  and  removed  ; 
t'lere  is  no  question  of  discretion  then,  it  comes  before 
ou:  boavd  of  guardians,  pe  haps,  but  we  simply  send  them 
on.  [The  ivitness  subsequently  sen'  the  following  e.rplmia- 
tion  of  his  reply  to  tins  q'lestion: — I  should,  at  any 
rate,  in  the  first  instance,  favour  the  funds  being 
administered  by  the  board  of  guardians  ;  but  there 
might  be  some  safeguard  against  extravagance,  for 
instance,  it  should  not  be  impossible  to  ascertain  what 
would  bo  a  fair  and  reasonable  cost  of  an  average  lunatic 
or  imbecile,  that  amount  could  be  paid  to  the  board  and 
if  that  sum  was  exceeded  the  guardians  could  be  called 
upon  to  raise  the  sin-plus.  Again,  the  salaries  of  officials 
need  only  be  fixed  with  the  consent  of  a  Government 
inspector  or  department,  there  could  be  a  scale,  as  there 
is  in  the  payment  of  prison  governors,  while,  of  course, 
the  pensions  are  now  fixed  according  to  a  scale,  the  same 
safeguards  could  apply  to  sanatoriums,  etc.,  it  might  be 
well  to  rcmomlier  that  to  a  certain  extent  the  system  exists 
with  magistrates'  clerks.  The  local  bench  appoint  the 
clerk,  and,  of  comse,  may  make  recommendations  to  the 
County  St^inding  .Joint  Committee  as  to  whether  the  salary 
is  to  be  increased,  but  the  decision  rests  with  the  Com- 
mittee ;  sometimes  they  concur,  at  other  times  they  do 
not.  You  have,  therefore,  only  to  place  the  guardians  in 
the  position  of  the  local  justices  ;  the  Poor  Law  officials 
in  the  position  of  the  justices'  clerks  and  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  the  position  of  the  Joint  Committee,  and 
yoii  might  have  the  same  principle  at  work.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  present  the  guardians  cannot 
dismiss  many  of  their  officials  without  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.    There  is  also  another  argu- 
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ment  in  favour  of  the  change,  at  present  a  board,  in  ap- 
pointing a  workhouse  master,  a  most  important  matter 
to  the  poor  and  all  eonoerned,  may  hesitate  in  appointing 
the  best  man  simply  because  he  happens  to  be  within  say 
ten  years  of  his  pension  and  therefore  the  most  experienced 
man  may  be  passed  over,  the  guardians  not  uni'easonably 
hesitating  before  making  an  appointment  that  may  in  a 
few  years  saddle  the  local  ratepayers  with  the  pension, 
this  objection  would  not  exist  if  the  cost  was  a  national 
and  not  a  local  one,  but  surely  there  should  be  no  more 
difficulty  to  fix  a  proper  salary  for  the  J^oor  Law  official 
whose  duties  are  well-known  than  it  is  to  fix  the  salary 
of  those  numerous  persons  who  receive  their  pay  direct 
from  the  Exchequer.] 

68244.  You  might  relieve  the  rates  and  relieve  the 
guirdians  more  or  less  of  the  duties  of  taking  care  of  the 
lunatics,  and  of  classes  of  that  sort  ? — Quite  so.  [The 
witness  subsequently  sent  the  following  exjjlanaiion  of  his 
reply  to  this  question  ■ — -Directly  a  lunatic  is  sent  by 
guardians  to  a  county  asylum,  the  control  of  the 
lunatic  passes  out  of  their  hands,  but  the  liability 
to  contribute  remains  on  their  shoulders.  I  would 
retain  the  former,  but,  as  explained  as  far  as  possible 
remove  the  latter.  This  also  answers  Mr.  Booth's  next 
question.  Further,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  discard  the  valuable  local  help  of  guardians,  but  I  would 
transfer  as  much  as  possible  the  cost  of  such  institutions 
as  lunatic  asylums  and  sanatoriunis  to  the  National  Ex- 
chequer, and  not  leave  them  on  a  local  rate.  Again,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  at  present  the  county  asylums 
are  managed  and  maintained  by  the  county  authority, 
the  different  boards  sending  cases  and  contributing  to- 
wards their  maintenance,  and  a  grant  is  given  from  the 
Exchequer,  thus  the  latter  v.ith  the  broadest  shoulders 
boars  the  lightest  burdens.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  sub- 
stitut«  the  government  and  the  taxes  for  the  local 
authority  and  the  rates,  and  as  at  present  the  county 
authorities  have  to  deal  with  different  boards  of  guardians 
why  should  not  the  Government  Department  be  able  to 
do  the  same  ?] 

68245.  What  would  follow  would  be  that  the  institu- 
tion in  which  the  lunatics  were  cared  for  would  not  be 
under  the  control  of,  or  manage!  by,  or  commanded 
by  the  guardians,  but  would  be  controlled  either  by  the 
county  or  a  national  authority,  and  would  j^ass  entirely 
from  the  Poor  Law  ? — And  I  think  that  would  be  a 
saving,  because  if  you  would  allow  me  to  remind  you  of 
one  fact,  I  think  in  the  early  Seventies,  when  Sir  Massej' 
Lopes  brought  forward  the  question  of  local  taxation,  and 
the  prisons  were  taken  from  the  counties  and  put  on  the 
Exchequer,  I  think  I  am  right,  in  less  than  three  or  four 
years  many  gaols  were  shut  uj)  and  the  prisoners  sent 
away  to  other  gaols. 

68246.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  fewer  lunatics  ? 
— No,  but  I  think,  for  instance,  it  would  relieve  people 
in  this  way  :  there  would  be  intermediate  places  for  people 
who  have  to  find  their  way  into  the  workhouse  now,  which 
are  not  cases  for  the  lunatic  asylum  but  are  not  desiral  le 
cases  for  a  workhouse,  they  are  really  not  quite  mentally 
sound. 

68247.  That  is  to  say,  not  only  the  sheer  lunatics.  Hit 
there  would  be  other  classes  of  cases  that  might  be  better 
dealt  with  by  a  county  or  central  authority  ? — I  think 
so,  even  if  it  cost  a  little  bit  more  ;  you  must  bear  in 
mind  you  must  put  the  payers  under  (a)  and  [h)  ;  (a)  is 
real  property  which  has  to  find  75  jier  cent,  now,  whereas 
personal  property  only  pays  practically  a  very  small 
percentage. 

68248.  If  you  relieve  the  local  rates  of  cases  of  that 
kind,  lunatics,  imbeciles,  and  perhaps  phthisical  cases,  if 
you  choose  a  case,  as  you  say,  in  which  there  cannot  be 
very  much  enlargement,  or  which  is  fairly  straightforward 
to  deal  with,  it  would  follow,  would  it  not,  that  they 
would  all  be  dealt  with  institutionally  ? — Yes. 

68249.  And  that  the  institutions  would  not  be  managed 
l>y  the  guardians  ? — No,  not  necessarily  ;  but  that  would 
be  a  question  as  to  the  scheme  that  ■was  brought  out,  as 
to  whether  it  was  considered  that  the  guardians  would 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  work  more  efficiently. 

68250.  That  would  involve  an  enlarged  area,  would  it 
not  ? — I  think  we  shall  have  to  have  an  enlarged  area  as  it 
is. 

499-Yir. 


6S25L  What  you  are  advocating  would  make  it  less  Sir  Robeit 
necessary  to  have  an  enlarged  area  for  other  purposes.  H.  Newman 
If  you  take  away  these  difficult  cases  to  institutions ycu    ^c^^t.,  J.l'. 


leave  the  guardians  with  a  far  simpler  proposition — 
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68252.  Therefore,  you  probably  would  find  that  if  you 
ad-niniitered  the  special  institutions  by  large  areas,  the 
a  CT,  need  not  be  enlarged  for  other  purposes  ? — So  I 
thiak,  if  I  understand  you  right.  I  do  not  think  you  could 
extend  the  area  of  the  unions  pro':)ably. 

68253.  Therefore  your  proposal  \\ould  bo  met  by  an 
enlargement  of  area  v/hich  carried  away  from  the  respon- 
sibility and  from  the  charge  on  the  guardians  a  great  many 
cases  of  thi^  description  ? — Might  I  give  yoa  one  case 
which  is  a  proof,  and  better  than  half  theory  ?  We  had 
a  case  a  few  days  ago  of  a  very  undesirable  man  in  the 
workhouse.  He  disturb-id  the  people  at  night ;  he  was 
a  great  nuisance,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Exminster  Asylum. 
They  would  not  keep  him  ;  they  said  :  He  is  not  a  lunatic, 
he  is  not  in  place  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  he  was 
sent  back.  Boards  of  guardians  with  their  limited 
means  of  expenditure  cannot  possibly  go  and  establish 
an  mstitution  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  three  or 
four,  or  five  or  six,  as  the  case  may  he,  noisy  or  undesir- 
able people  who  are  not  sufficiently  lunatics  to  be  put 
in  an  asylum.  You  could  have  it  for  a  county,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  and  Ihe  same  with  phthisical  cases. 

68254.  That  would  meet  your  difficulty  with  regard 
to  the  rating  question.  What  would  remain,  if  you 
reduced  the  total  charge,  might  fairly  fall  upon  the  real 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  think  myself  that  those 
institutions  that  are  doing  a  national  work,  such  as 
phthisical  homes,  lunatic  asylums,  and  so  on,  that  now 
have  to  be  certified,  and  which  are  to  a  certain  extent 
under  the  control  of  the  headquarters  in  London,  ought 
to  be  undoubtedly  dealt  with  in  that  way  as  far  as  pos- 
sible.   Of  course,  one  must  qualify  it. 

6S255.  It  would  meet  your  difficulty,  would  it  not, 
v.  it]i  regard  to  the  basis  of  the  real  property  can-ying  the 
burden  of  the  rating  ?  If  you  removed  all  those  large 
expenses,  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  Poor  Law,  it 
would  meet  your  case  ? — I  should  always  ask  for  more 
until  the  two  forms  of  property,  real  or  personal,  were 
called  upon  as  far  as  possible  to  share  the  burden  equally. 

68256.  It  would  deal  with  what  you  call  local  pertcnal 
property  ? — We  must  bear  in  mind  the  point  of  Iccal 
needs.  Before  railways,  a  man  lived  in  the  parish  aid 
diod  in  the  parish  and  was  of  use  to  the  parish,  but  now 
Ihey  move  about  so  much  that  local  obligations  are  de- 
creasing every  year. 

68257.  To  pais  on  to  (b)  in  paragrajih  8,  you  would 
suggest  that  all  children  should  be  removed  from  the 
■ii'orkhouse.  I  think  everybody  vidsh-ss  that  should  be 
so.  In  what  way  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  them  ? — 
Will  you  allow  me  to  correct  you  in  one  way,  v.  ith  all  due 
deference.  You  say  we  all  agree  ;  there  is  a  little  bit  of 
diiTerence  of  opinion  on  our  own  board.  I  am  always  for 
the  childi-en  being  removed  from  the  workhouse  in  any 
circumstances. 

68258.  I  think  I  may  say  that  everybody  thinks  it 
desirable,  but  they  find  it  very  expensive,  and  have 
shrunk  from  the  expense,  therefore,  it  is  that  I  ask  how 
would  you  suggest  it  should  be  done  ?  In  what  way 
would  you  treat  the  children  ? — There  you  are  again  ; 
I  come  back  to  the  question  that  we  have  now  at  the 
present  time,  as  I  say,  so  many  burdens  that  it  is  a  diffi- 
culty, as  I  have  put  it  in  my  statement  here,  unless  the 
question  is  grappled  with  and  the  burden  is  removed  from 
real  property,  that  half  these  necessary  reforms  are 
paralysed  because  at  1he  present  lime  we  have  not  got 
the  money.  If  a  man  has  £1,000  a  year,  and  you  want  him 
to  lay  out  £700  a  year  on  the  most  desirable  thing  he 
has  not  the  needful  means. 

68259.  If  you  had  the  money,  in  what  way  would  the  Comnarativ 
pauper   children   be   best  treated  ?— I  think  the  ideal,  merits  of 
though  we  cannot  always  have  the  iaeal,  would  be,  un-  methods  oE 
doubtedly,   to  board   them  out  with  desirable  people,  relieving 
That  would  be  an  ideal  thing ;  but  I  know  they  are  diffi-  children, 
cult  to  get,  because  some  people  would  not  be  desirable, 

then  I  think  you  would  have  to  come  back  to  scattered 
homes.  ^ 
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68260.  That  is  to  say  the  diiEculty  is  not  financial  ? — 
Not  then. 

68261.  In  regard  to  the  boarding-out  system,  that  is 
a  cheaper  system  if  you  can  get  suitable  homes,  the  diffi- 
culty is  in  finding  suitable  homes  ? — Yes. 

68262.  If  you  cannot  find  suitable  homes,  then  you 
advocate  the  scattered  homes  ? — Yes  ;  anything  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  workhouse. 

68263.  There  are  two  plans :  you  can  either  have  a 
special  home  all  concentrated  in  some  place  near  the 
workhouse  or  scattered  homes  ;  which  would  you  rather 
have  ? — I  would  rather  have  scattered  homes.  [The 
witness  subsequentli/  sent  the  following  explanation  of  his 
replies  to  questions  68259-63: — No  children  in  work- 
houses— boarding-out  with  respectable  and  desirable 
people  when  they  can  be  foimd,  otherwise  in  scattered 
homes,  the  increased  cost  might  be  considerable  and 
under  present  conditions  in  some  unions  therefore 
be  practicable.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  would 
like  the  basis  of  the  Poor  Law  finances  broadened,  for  if 
we  can  maintain  the  children  in  workhouses  at  present 
when  they  only  draw  on  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  could  we  not  incur  the  extra  expenditure 
if  the  remaining  60  per  cent,  were  called  upon  to  bear 
their  fair  share. 

68264.  In  (e)  you  wish  to  save  old  people  being  prac- 
tically driven  into  the  house  ?  Are  they  practically 
driven  into  the  house  if  out-relief  is  refused  ? — I  put 
this  simply  and  to  the  point ;  I  tell  you  that  my  point 
about  it  is  this :  Perhaps  some  people  do  take  the  view 
that  such  and  such  a  man  is  better  in  the  house  than  in 
his  cottage.  I  am  driven  to  say  :  No,  it  is  not  the  natural 
home  ;  human  nature  is  human  nature,  and  you  cannot 
liter  it.  If  a  man  has  been  all  his  life  in  a  cottage  and 
has  got  his  friends,  and  has  never  moved  much  beyond 
his  neighbourhood,  it  is  a  great  wrench  for  that  man, 
however  much  it  may  be  to  his  advantage,  to  be  suddenly 
pressed  into  the  workhouse.  I  think  there  should  be 
liberal  relief  granted  to  respectable  old  people  so  as,  if 
possible,  to  keep  them  in  their  own  homes.  For  instance, 
very  often  (I  only  put  this  as  an  instance)  if  the  man  is  in 
the  workhouse,  it  costs  over  3s.  a  week  to  keep  him  ;  and 
with  the  establishment  charges  and  the  building  and 
everything,  it  comes  to  over  6s. — I  think  it  is  between 
63.  and  7s.  If  the  man  asked  for  relief,  very  likely  a 
deserving  and  old  case  would  get  3s.,  possibly  not  that, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  some  regions.  He  would  bo  pressed 
down,  he  would  suffer  possibly  because  of  the  expendi- 
ture on  useless  cases. 

68265.  You  may  be  aware  that  the  argument  on  the 
other  side  is  practically  they  are  not  driven  into  the 
house,  it  is  quite  true  they  have  their  homes,  and  that, 
I  suppose,  is  made  use  of  to  get  other  people  to  keep 
them,  at  any  rate  the  practical  effect  that  is  claimed 
is  that  if  the  out-relief  is  refused  the  people  do  not  come 
into  the  house,  there  is  no  increase  in  those  who  come 
into  the  house,  and  the  out-relief  is  very  stringently 
given  ? — Yes ;  but  then,  you  see,  you  do  not  know  how 
they  live.  A  man  might  say :  Well,  I  would  rather 
starve  than  that.  He  might  eke  out  an  existence.  I  knew 
a  case  when  a  boy  of  a  man  (we  did  not  know  of  it)  who 
happened  to  be  living  near  us.  He  was  terrified  of  going 
into  the  workhouse.  He  was  living  in  a  house  like  a 
beggar,  he  was  afraid  of  the  workhouse. 

68266.  Where  out-relief  is  given  very  sparsely  do  you 
think  many  people  either  do  go  into  the  workhouse  or 
are  starving  outside  ? — I  think  they  like  what  they  have 
a  just  claim  to  expect,  that  is,  in  their  old  age  a  little 
comfort. 

68267.  That  is  not  the  point,  the  point  you  make 
is  that  the  old  people  are  practically  driven  into  the 
house.  What  is  said  is  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
not  ? — I  should  think  a  good  many  are. 

68268.  It  may  be  that  they  suffer  outside,  or  it  may 
be  that  greater  efforts  are  being  made  by  friends,  and 
so  on,  to  keep  them  out ;  and  in  fact  that  the  burden 
which  would  fall  on  the  Poor  Law  falls  on  other  people  ; 
that  may  be  ;  that,  at  any  rate,  is  the  argument  ? — 
It  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  I  should  think 
they  were  pressed  in. 

68269.  You  think  they  are  ?— I  should  think  so.  [Tlie 
witness  subsequently  sent  the  following    explanation  of 


his  re  plies  to  questions  G8264-69  :  ■ — The  less  indoor 
relief  the  better,  out-relief  affords  greater  happiness 
to  the  poor,  it  allows  them  to  retain  greater  liberty 
and  further  every  £100  spent,  mostly  goes  into  their 
pockets,  cn  the  other  hand  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  indoor-relief  expenditure  never  finds  its  way  to 
the  poor  at  all.] 

68270.  In  (g)  you  suggest  that  no  order  to  maintain 
a  parent  should  be  enforced  on  people  who  are  earning 
less  than  £1  a  week  if  they  belong  to  a  club,  that  is,  if 
they  have  shown  thrifty  efforts  ? — When  I  put  it  £1 
a  week,  I  must  qualify  it  in  this  respect,  that  I  have 
put  that  down  as  a  round  figure.  You  know  you  cannot 
fix  an  absolute  amount,  because  £1  a  week  in  the  country 
would  be  more  than  £1  a  week  in  the  town.  I  am  speaking 
of  an  ordinary  man  working  and  getting  only  £1  a  week. 
If  you  find  he  is  a  subscriber  to  a  club,  and  therefore'practi- 
cally  putting  by  for  an  old-age  pension  for  himself,  so 
to  speak,  then  I  think  it  is  hard  that  that  man  should  bo 
called  upon  to  pay  a  contribution  towards  some  relative 
when  he  knows  if  a  man  will  not  work  you  cannot  make 
him  pay  anything,  you  can  take  no  proceedings  against  him. 

68271.  That  is  to  say  if  he  is  providing  in  effect  for 
his  OMTi  old  age,  he  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  provide 
for  the  old  age  of  his  parents  1 — Yes. 

68272.  It  is,  I  think,  an  original  and  a  very  interesting 
suggestion  ;  but  does  not  this  pomt  arise  :  What  is  a 
club  ?  How  do  you  measure  the  thrift  ?  You  would 
not  recognise  a  dividing  club,  for  instance,  that  divides 
its  funds  every  year  ?  Would  you  not  have  to  have 
some  standard  of  institution  ? — I  think  so.  Of  course 
with  fresh  legislation  the  whole  matter  would  have  to 
be  more  or  less  brought  in  ;  I  think  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  see  that  the  object  of  this  exemption  was 
carried  out,  namely,  that  he  was  subscribing  to  a  sub- 
stantial club.  He  would  have  to  satisfy  the  guardians, 
or,  if  it  came  before  the  bench,  the  magistrates,  that 
he  was  at  the  j^resent  time  paying  towards  a  provision 
for  illness  and  old  age.  Then  I  think  that  the  argument 
I  have  heard  is  this,  it  is  really  such  a  ridiculous  argument 
you  would  hardly  believe  it  ;  but  people  say :  In  your 
union  at  the  present  time  you  get  over  £500  a  year  from 
these  people,  but  if  you  go  and  pass  that  law,  they  will 
all  go  on  the  clubs.  My  answer  is  :  If  you  get  them  all 
to  go  on  the  clubs  it  would  be  the  best  saving  that  the 
union  or  any  other  union  could  have.  If  you  could 
get  every  person  in  England  to  subscribe  to  clubs,  you 
would  get  a  universal  system  of  old-age  pensions  based 
on  a  system  of  voluntary  contribution. 

68273.  There  is  a  difficulty  first  of  all  in  deciding  what 
is  a  solvent  club.  Would  not  the  Government,  if  they 
made  use  of  this  plan,  be  making  themselves  more  or  less 
responsible  for  the  solvency  of  the  club  which  they  passed 
as  adequate  ? — That  is  true  ;  but  I  think  you  must 
allow  in  the  present  day  there  are  cases  where  there 
would  be,  as  you  say,  harm  done,  but  I  think  you  must 
take  the  case  in  the  broad  issue,  and  where  there  are 
a  lot  of  cases,  as  I  daresay  you  know  better  than  I  do, 
where  you  can  le  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  man  is  making 
a  provision,  I  daresay  it  is  taken  into  account. 

68274.  You  would  rather  take  it  in  a  general  way  ?— I 
think  so. 

68275.  There  are  other  means  of  private  saving,  a  man 
may  be  in  a  building  society,  and  may  be  buying  his  house  ; 
there  are  a  great  many  ways  in  which  people  can  save 
besides  putting  into  a  club,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  there 
is  a  practical  difficulty  in  deciding  what  is  a  sufficiently 
substantial  form  of  thrift  to  justify  your  argument  that  a 
man  should  not  be  expected  to  also  provide  for  other 
people  ? — I  hope  I  shall  not  weary  you,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  myself  it  is  doubtful  whether  people  have  any 
right  at  all  to  call  upon  a  man  who  is  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  perhaps  earning  £1  a  week,  or  15s.  a  week,  to  pay 
for  a  parent.  I  go  myself  so  far  as  to  say  that  we  are  not 
justified  in  asking  him  to  do  so. 

68276.  He  cannot  afford  it  ?— No. 

68277.  That  is  a  different  argument  ? — It  comes  to  this  : 
If  there  was  a  case  where  there  was  an  evasion,  where  they 
were  exempted,  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  that  in- 
justice, because  I  think  the  whole  principle  should  be  very 
strong  in  favour  of  a  man  not  being  called  upon  to  pay. 

68278.  A  general  view  could  be  taken  of  his  thrifty 
character  ? — Yes.     [The   tvitness   subsequently   sent  the 
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following  explanation  of  his  replies  to  qvestions  68270-8  : — • 
You  can  only  enforce  payments  towards  relatives  if 
the  man  has  sufficient  means,  I  consider  if  a  man's  earn- 
ings do  not  exceed  the  value  of  £1  a  week,  taking  a  round 
figure,  and  he  is  at  the  same  time  making  provision  for 
his  old  age,  he  has  not  sufficient  means.  At  present  the 
lazy  good-for-nothing  man  vlio  loafs  about  and  only 
earns  just  enough  to  keep  himself  and  who  at  once  comes 
on  the  rates  when  anything  happens,  escapes  contribu- 
tion orders  or  any  other  punishment.  The  man  who  is 
working  hard  and  putting  by  for  a  rainy  day  and  there- 
fore insuring  against  destitution  is  pounced  down  upon.  J 

68279.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  When  you  say  that  personal  pro- 
perty should  be  rated,  have  you  found  the  difficulty  of 

-  locating  personal  property  ?  Take  the  man  who  has 
property  in  eight  unions,  and  is  a  ratepayer  in  eight  unions. 
Can  you  rate  him  in  each  of  those  upon  the  whole  of  his 
property  ? — No,  I  agree  with  you  ;  I  think  there  would  be 
a  difficulty,  but  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty,  would 
there,  than  in  the  income-tax,  or  anything  like  that  ? 

68280.  That  is  the  difficulty  of  the  income-tax,  to  apply 
it  to  local  purposes  ?— I  quite  agree  there  is  that  diffi- 
culty ;  but  my  point  is  this  :  There  is  a  law  at  the  present 
time  ;  the  law  does  compel  everybody  to  have  their 
property  rated,  personal  or  real,  that  has  been  decided 
I  believe,  by  the  courts.  It  is  only  exempted  by  this 
Bill  passed  every  year. 

68281.  Is  not  that  because  of  the  impracticability  of  it  ? 
- — I  am  told,  I  may  be  wTong,  that  a  Commission  of  En- 
quiry was  promised  by  Lord  Melbourne,  tut  just  about 
that  time,  then  there  was  a  change  of  Government,  or  a 
good  many  changes  of  Government,  and  the  matter 
has  gone  on  ever  since.  But  I  believe  the  matter  can 
be  grappled  with. 

68282.  You  see  the  difficulty  ? — I  do,  I  quite  agree. 

68283.  There  are  contributions  now  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  ? — Yes. 

68284.  Mr.  Booth  asked  you  as  to  that  as  to  how  an 
economical  administration  could  be  managed.  You 
think  boards  of  guardians  suffer  more  from  economy 
than  extiuvagance  ? — I  think  they  ai^  good  managers. 

68285.  I  daresay  you  have  read  in  the  papers  what  has 
occurred  in  some  places  in  London  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  applies  down  here. 

68286.  Take  your  own  board ;  if  they  err  on  one 
side  or  the  ot\  er,  it  is  on  the  side  of  economj'  ? — I 
do  not  think  I  should  say  our  board  is  mean  ;  I 
do  not  think  so  ;  if  I  might  praise  myself  it  is 
an  ideal  board  in  that  way,  it  is  very  representative ; 
we  are  an  agricultural  district,  we  are  poor,  and  must 
be  careful  of  the  expenditure.  We  are  more  economical 
in  our  expenditure  than,  say,  what  is  spent  on  education 
and  in  other  directions. 

68287.  You  might  find  that  a  very  desirable  proposal 
was  not  taken  up  on  the  ground  of  economy  ? — Yes,  like 
phthisis,  for  instance  ;  it  could  not  possibly  be  taken  up. 

68288.  You  have  not  made  any  provision  for  it  in  your 
workhouse  infirmary  ? — It  would  be  very  difficult. 

68289.  You  took  the  analogy  of  the  gaols,  and  the  good 
effect  which  followed  from  the  centralisation  of  that 
authorit}'.  It  is  very  difficult  to  argue  from  the  gaols 
to  the  workhouses,  is  it  not ;  all  the  arguments  you  put 
about  separating  a  man  from  his  locality  tell  heavily  in 
the  case  of  a  workhouse,  but  would  it  tell  in  the  case  of  a 
gaol  ?— What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  very  often  by 
grouping  a  thing  you  can  run  it  on  a  cheaper  princij^le.  It 
\\ould  be  perfectly  impossible  to  split  up  these  things 
unless  you  had  a  phthisical  home,  and  a  home  for  more  or 
less  defective  people  ;  they  could  not  possibly  be  provided 
for  by  an  ordinary  union  ;  we  should  not  have  the  money. 

68290.  I  want  to  know  how  you  meet  the  difficulty 
that  it  would  involve  removing  a  large  proportion,  if  not  all 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  a  large  distance  from  their 
homes  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  do  away  with  the 
workhouse.  You  would  have  to  leave  it  as  it  is,  I  am 
afraid. 

6829  L  Would  not  you  distribute  the  people  amongst  the 
workhouses,  and  use  the  workhouses  one  for  one  purpose 
and  one  for  another  ?— No,  I  think  you  would  have  to 
have  new  institutions. 


68292.  Tiic^t  would  be  very  expensive,  would  it  not  ? —  Sir  Robert 
I  think  it  is  bound  to  come.  H.  Newman , 

Bart.,  J  .P. 

68293.  If  you  took  all  those  inmates  out  of  the  work-  ^ 

houses  would  you  not  have  a  good  deal  of  surplus  room  iq  July  1907. 

in  them  ? — You  would  have  a  good  deal  of  room  in  some,  

but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  overcrowing  in  many  others. 

68294.  In  this  district  is  that  so  ? — St.  Thomas's  is 
quite  full  enough  ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  overcrowded,  but  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  quite  full  enough. 

68295.  What  are  you  licensed  for  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

68296.  You  do  not  know  what  the  proportion  of  in- 
mates is  to  the  number  you  are  licensed  for  ? — No. 

68297.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  statistics  with  regard  Eifc-ct  of 
to  the  after-life  of  children  according  to  their  bringing  workhouse 
up  ?— No  ;  what  I  am  told  is  this  :  I  am  quite  willing  to  on  cbildron.. 
admit  that  the  argument  very  often  is  brought  against  me 

at  St.  Thomas's  ;  they  say,  we  get  the  very  best  reports 
from  the  schools  ;  they  are  intelligent,  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  and  they  seem  happy,  I  cannot  get  away  from 
it,  it  may  be  a  prejud.ce,  I  admit  it,  I  plead  guilty  to  it.. 
but  you  bring  up  the  children  in  the  workhouse,  where 
there  is  a  Poor  Law  taint  about  it,  that  must  cling  to 
the  child  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

68298.  Do  you  find  in  your  workhouse,  as  I  gather  from 
your  statement,  that  they  come  back  into  the  workhouse  ? 
— I  could  not  tell  you  that  ;  I  have  not  been  on  the  board 
long  enough,  it  would  more  likely  affect  a  person  in  their 
middle  or  old  age. 

68299.  You  have  not  any  figures  to  shew  that  ? — 
No,  but  it  seems  to  me  an  obvious  conclusion  in  a  way 
If  the  child  has  always  been  brought  up  there  it  would 
not  have  a  terror  of  going  back  to  the  workhouse. 

68300.  I  think  the  figures  point  to  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  ? — Very  possibly  not. 

68301.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Sometimes  they  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  risen  from  so  low  an  origin  ? — I  might 
give  you  one  instance  where  I  think  they  are  handicapped. 
We  wanted  a  young  boy  for  the  house  ;  and  I  am  sure  his- 
parents  were  getting  outdoor  relief,  and  he  was  pennilese. 
He  stayed  with  us  two  or  three  years  ;  now  he  is  a  footman 
in  a  very  big  establishment.  It  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  take  that  child  from  the  workhouse  into  our 
service  ;  he  would  have  been  marked. 

68302.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often 
stated  that  the  fact  of  children  being  brought  up  in  a 
workhouse  gives  people  an  interest  in  them,  and  they  take  - 
a  good  deal  more  trouble  about  them  than  they  otherwise- 
would.  Now  with  regard  to  (e)  and  the  Cjuestion  of  self 
respect.  You  say  the  fact  that  people  would  die  rather- 
than  go  to  the  workhouse  should  be  honoured  and  re- 
spected ? — Yes.  .  _^ 

68303.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  outdoor  relief  ?  n  f  i-  t 
 jJq  uut-rc'iiet 

less  deterrent  I 

68304.  Why  not  ?— I  think  by  the  tendency  of  the  age  than  in- 
there  is  less  horror  of  outdoor  relief  probably  than  there  relief  and 
was  in  the  old  daj'S.  reasons. 

68305.  Ought  that  to  be,  do  you  think,  on  your  state- 
ment ? — I  think  there  is  in  this  respect.  I  agree  it  seems  • 
very  ridiculous,  but  there  is  that  feeling.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  should  be,  but  there  is  that  feeling,  a  man  gets  a 
certain  amount,  and  he  feels  he  is  Justified  in  getting 
that  amount  of  relief. 

68306.  I  quite  know  the  feeling  exists  ;  but  I  want  to 
know  why  you  say  one  should  be  honoured  and  respected 
more  than  the  other  ? — I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that.  I  say 
the  wish  not  to  go  into  the  workhouse  should  be  respected. 

68307.  Do  you  apply  the  same  principle  itself  in  your 

own  mind  towards  the  receipt  of  outdoor  relief"?  I 

think  the  man  ^^■ho  conies  for  outdoor  relief,  it  may  be 
probably  he  is  very  thrifty,  but  he  is  probably  out  at 
end  w  hen  he  comes  for  relief  ;  if  a  man  hves  to  be  seventy 
years  of  age,  or  sixty,  and  has  not  been  to  the  relieving 
officer  at  all,  and  he  then  shows  he  has  to  get  something 
he  cinnot  live  on  nothing,  would  you  give  that  man  out- 
relief  ?  He  says  :  I  have  a  terror  of  going  into  the  work- 
house, I  have  brought  up  my  family  respectably,  and 
so  on. 

68308.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  greater  wound  to  one's 
self-respect  to  get  relief  in  one  form  than  another  ? — 
I  think  so  ;  in  the  House  there  are  all  sorts  and  conditions. 
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68309.  I  quite  agree  it  is  uncomfortable,  but  would 
it  be  a  greater  wound  to  a  man's  self-respect  ? — In  one 
respect,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  visitors  coming 
up  to  the  House. 

68310.  Have  you  looked  into  statistics  with  regard  to 
Somersetshire  or  Devonshire  as  to  the  falling  off  in  the 
amount  of  outdoor  relief  there  has  been  in  some  unions  ? — 
I  know  there  has  been ;  I  know  Taunton  is  spoken  of 
very,  very  strongly. 

68311.  Have  you  followed  that  up  to  prove  the  point 
you  make  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  Taunton. 
{The  loitness  subsequently  sent  the  following  explanation 
of  his  replies  to  questions  68302-11.)  :— Regarding  the 
differences  of  in  and  out-relief,  and  why  the  dislike  to 
one  should  be  respected  more  than  the  other,  I  do  not 
think  there  should  be  a  difference,  but  the  point  is  this, 
if  a  man  works  hard  all  his  life,  brings  up  a  family  and 
then  in  his  old  age  finds  he  has  been  unable  to  save  suffi- 
cient money  to  keep  himself,  surely  his  desire  to  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  workhouse  in  his  own  home  should  be 
respected,  the  fact  of  his  being  compelled  to  come  on 
the  rates  is  no  blame  to  him,  rather  the  fact  of  his  poor 
pay,  but  as  I  have  said  I  do  not  think  some  industries 
are  in  a  position  to  increase  the  pay  of  their  employees.] 

68312.  Tlien  about  classification  in  workhouses.  Do 
_VOu  think  that  classification  should  proceed  on  people's 
lives  outside  or  peojile's  lives  inside  ? — This  is  my  point : 
I  am  one  of  those  persons  that  would  always  like  (I  know  I 
am  perhaps  in  a  minority),  even  if  it  costs  a  httle  more, 
to  keep  people  out  of  the  workhouse  ;  but  there  are 
ca?es  where  you  cannot  do  it ;  they  have  nobody  to 
look  after  them  ;  they  must  go  into  the  workhouse  or 
some  house  to  be  looked  after.  They  have  no  relations 
or  friends.  You  may  have  a  man,  perhaps,  who  is  para- 
lysed at  seventy-eight.  Unless  you  provide  a  nurse  for 
him  he  has  to  go  in.  I  think  that  man  ought  to  be  classi- 
fied in  a  different  respect  to  a  man  who  is,  possibly,  a 
bad  character,  and  not  have  them  herded  together. 

68313.  To  whom  would  you  give  the  power  of  classifica- 
tion ? — I  think  you  woidd  have  to  leave  that  more  or 
iess  to  the  guardians. 

68314.  Do  you  think,  from  your  experience  of  the 
board,  that  the  guardians  are  good  judges  of  character  ? — 
'They  are  placed  in  a  difficult  position :  they  would  have 
to  rely  a  good  deal  upon  the  report  of  their  officials  ;  I 
do  not  laiow  who  else  could  be  the  judge.  I  have  no 
doubt  there  would  be  some  injustice  done.  For  instance, 
the  workhouse  master  may  have  his  favourites  or  other- 
wise. It  is  one  of  those  things  you  could  overcome,  I 
think.  I  do  not  see  who  could  cla,ssify  them  otherwise, 
and  then  I  was  thinking  mainly  of  the  imbeciles  and 
the  people  who  were  not  quite  right. 

68315.  With  regard  to  all  these  cases  iDractically  which 
you  speak  of,  in  which  a  great  hardship  would  be  in- 
flicted by  the  offer  of  the  workhouse,  do  you  think  that 
the  resources  of  social  life  in  the  country  are  incapable 
of  dealing  with  them  ? — -I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  know 
whom  you  mean. 

68316.  Old  employers,  neighbours,  the  clergy,  and 
various  other  factors  ;  do  you  think  they  are  incapable 
of  dealing  with  them  ? — I  am  not  a  rich  man,  but  I  am 
capable  of  coing  this :  If  I  have  old  men  on  my  estate, 
if  they  have  been  with  me  a  good  many  years,  I  can 
just  afford  to  pay  them  a  pension.  They  would  not 
come  on  the  rates,  therefore  they  have  that  advantage  ; 
but  there  are  dozens  and  dozens  of  farmers,  just  as  re- 
spectable as  I  am,  who  work  a  good  deal  harder,  and  have 
worked  all  their  fives,  who  cannot  pension  them  off. 

68317.  I  am  not  putting  it  on  private  resources,  but 
I  mean  the  resomces  generally  ? — I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  reach  these  dozens  and  dozens  of  cases  ;  the 
squue  would  probably  give  his  own  men  a  pension,  or 
the  parson  ;  but  the  parsons  are  very  badly  off  now  a  days, 
they  would  give  the  men,  perhaps,  something  at  Christ- 
mas time  ;  but  you  have  to  have  a  continued  pension 
sufficient  to  keep  them  out ;  every  man  I  have  pensioned 
off  I  have  had  to  pay  regularly ;  if  you  did  not 
nobody  else  would ;  they  might  give  them  a  htcle 
something  at  Christmas,  but  they  would  say :  It  is 
nothing  to  do  with  me. 

68318.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
in  that  respect  in  different  parishes  ? — Yes  ;  I  should 
think  if  you  got  hold  of  a  very  rich  rector  he  might  pau- 


perise the  parish  ;  but  his  successor  might  be  a  very 
poor  man,  and  then  it  would  increase  very  largely— or, 
IJerhaps,  you  might  have  a  rich  squire. 

68319.  Do  you  think  as  much  is  done  as  might  be 
done  in  the  way  of  organising  charity  in  country  districte  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  organisation  at  all 
existing. 

68320.  Have  you  ever  asked  yourself  the  question  ?— 
I  think  myself  it  would  be  a  difficult  thing  because, 
you  see,  money,  to  put  it  vulgarly,  is  rather  tight  in 
those  country  places  very  often. 

68321.  Might  you  not  save  the  rates  a  great  deal  by 
it  ? — You  w  oul"^',  undoubtedly. 

68322.  Then  people  would  be  better  off,  would  they 
not  ? — But  then  you  get  to  the  point  of  a  man  saying  : 
Why  should  I  contribute  ?  I  have  known  the  case  of  a 
big  landowner,  I  will  not  say  it  is  illegal,  and  I  will 
not  mention  names,  but  he  gives  a  pension  to  his 
men  provided  the  board  of  guardians  give  a  similar 
amount.  That  shows  the  spirit.  If  that  money  is  not 
forthcoming  he  stops  it ;  it  is  on  the  kind  of  principle 
that  the  board  of  guardians  is  responsible,  and  they  must 
pay. 

68323.  Do  you  think  that  the  relief  which  the  board  of 
guardians  gives  in  that  way  affects  the  rate  of  wages  ? — 
You  mean  to  say  whether  they  would  only  give  relief 
to  people  who  either  could  not  get  work  or  were  past 
work  ? 

68324.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  ever  give 
anything  to  able-bodied  men,  unless  thoy  wore  deceived 
occasionally. 

63325.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  fact  that  the  board 
of  guardians  is  called  on  to  make  provision  for  an  agri- 
cultura,l  labourer  when  age  would  make  it  necessary  for 
them  to  do  so  prevents  their  wages  rising  to  a  poiat  they 
otherwise  would  ? — I  am  afraid  my  opinion  is  that  the 
agricultural  industry  has  now  come  to  a  point  that  it  is 
hardly  capable  of  paying  much  more.  If  any  industry 
falls,  and  falls,  and  falls,  it  either  closes  up  or  it  cannot 
pay  high  wages,  the  wages  must  follow  the  industry  in 
wliich  thsy  are  engaged.  The  wages  have  gone  up  un- 
doubtedly in  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  labourer 
is  not  so  badly  paid  now  as  he  appears  on  paper,  be- 
cause he  has  a  certain  amount  of  wages  and  potato  land 
and  little  extras.  He  keeps  a  pig,  and  so  on.  But  if  a 
man  has  only  14s.  or  15s.  a  week,  it  is  very  difficult  for  that 
man  with  a  wife  and  four  children  to  put  away  sufficient 
to  retire  at  sixty.  Where  I  think  it  is  hard  is  that  a 
great  number  of  the  men  who  never  come  on  the  rates, 
and  are  looked  on  as  patterns  of  virtue,  are  by  no  means 
the  most  desirable  men.  A  man  I  know  well,  a  biggish 
landowner,  said  :  "  That  man  will  never  go  on  the  rates  ; 
he  has  been  in  my  employment  as  woodman  the  last 
thirty  years  ;  he  will  never  come  on  the  rates,"  and  he 
never  would. 

68326.  Why  not  ? — It  was  too  remunerative  a  posi- 
tion ;  his  timber  was  sold,  and  various  things  of  that 
sort. 

68327.  To  revert  to  what  I  said  with  regard  to  the 
effect  on  wages,  do  you  think  on  the  whole  the  rate  of 
wag.3S  follows  a  man's  standard  of  comfort,  or  that  his 
standard  of  comfort  follows  his  wages  ? — I  do  not  think 
myself  that  that  would  affect  the  agricultural  labourers' 
wages  a  bit. 

63328.  (ifr.  Gardiner.)  Do  I  understand  that  what 
you  want  in  Paragraph  8  (a)  is  really  in  order  to  provide 
a  better  classification  of  inmates  in  workhouses  ? — With 
regard  to  real  property,  do  you  mean  ? 

68329.  Yes,  you  want  money  ? — My  difficulty  is  that 
I  think  myself  that  the  times  have  now  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  we  do  not  look  on  the  Poor  Law  merely  as  a 
means  of  preventing  people  starving.  We  recognise  our 
duty  to  see  that  they  are  better  looked  after,  and  there- 
fore the  wealth  of  the  whole  country  must  be  tapped  to 
produce  any  practical  effect. 

6S330.  It  could  come  to  you  from  grants,  like  educa- 
tion is  provided  for  ? — I  think  no  doubt  that  would  help 
it. 

68331.  Have  you  over  thought  out  any  scheme  of  how 
those  grants  should  be  administered  ?  Are  you  on  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  county  council  ?— I  am : 
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but  I  have  only  been  on  such  a  short  time,  two  months, 
that  I  have  not  had  time  to  consider  the  question. 

68332.  I  wondered  whether  you  had  thought  out  any 
plan  for  Poor  Law  purposes  analagous  to  that  for  educa- 
tion purposes  ? — I  think  I  said  to  Mr.  Booth  we  know, 
for  instance,  the  ordinary  cost  of,  say,  maintaining 
lunatics,  and  then  there  was  what  Mr.  Booth  said  about 
homes  for  phthisical  patients.  Those  also  are  suggested. 
Evidence  has  been  received  from  different  experts  so 
that  you  could  pretty  well  tell  what  would  be  a  reason- 
able amount  to  expend. 

68333.  You  would  be  satisfied  if  you  got  a  grant  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer  ? — If  we  got  a  rer.sonablo  amount. 

68334.  Say  like  the  education  grant,  which  covers 
three-foiu'ths  of  the  exjionse,  apart  from  buildings  ? — 
I  think  that  would  be  a  very  good  way.  Something 
must  be  done. 

68335.  You  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  real  harcl- 
shii^  on  the  friends  of  the  phthisical  cases,  or  the  im- 
beciles, in  taking  them  a  long  way  from  their  homes  ? — ■ 
Of  course,  if  one  could  dig  up  money  it  would  be  a  kinder 
way  to  have  it  near  at  hand,  but  it  woukl  be  perfectly 
impossible.  For  instance,  take  people  with  idiot  children 
we  have  an  excellent  asylum,  which  is  self-supporting,  at 
Star  Cross.  The  parents  know  they  are  well  looked  after, 
and  they  send  them  from  Hampshire,  Wiltshire  and 
Yorkshire.  [The  witness  syhsequently  sent  the  folloiving 
explanation  of  his  really  to  this  question  : — The  ob^'eetions 
that  undoubtedly  exist  to  removing  the  poor  far  from 
their  homes  hardly  applies  with  so  much  force  to  those 
who  are  in  a  lunatic  or  idiot  asylum,  or  those  under- 
going treatment  for  a  disease  it  is  hoped  to  cure.] 

6833G.  And  the  same  with  phthisical  cases  ? — I  think 
they  would  like  a  chance.  I  have  begging  letters  from 
people  saying  :  Cannot  you  give  us  something  so  that  we 
can  try  for  another  months. 

68337.  You  have  not  thought  of  any  scheme  by  which 
the  grant  could  be  administered  ? — I  think  you  would 
have  to  administer  it  from  the  guardians,  at  any  rate  to 
start  with. 

68338.  On  the  inspector's  report  ? — You  would  have 
to  start  a  new  establishment ;  you  will  have  to  start, 
that  is  what  it  comes  to ;  these  phthisical  cases  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with. 

68339.  Higher  and  lower  scale  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  accommodation  5 — Yes,  you  would  have  to  take 
that  in.  I  do  not  cliampion  the  ratepayer  against  tlie 
taxpayer,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  find  all  these  reforms 
urgently  wanted,  and  you  cannot  do  it  because  of  the 
money,  on  the  other  hand  you  have  a  large  amount  of 
money  locked  up  which  you  are  not  touching. 

68340.  (Miss  Hill.)  In  (g)  you  seem  to  think  it  is  a 
hardship  that  a  man  earning  less  than  £1  a  week  should 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  towards  his  i^arents'  support. 

is'  relief  You  say  relatives  ;  do  you  mean  parents  ? — The  law  at 
hrifty  the  present  time  is  in  such  a  miserably  crude  state  that  the 
grandfather  is  responsible  to  pay  a  contribution  towards 
the  support  of  the  grandson,  but  the  grandson  is  not 
called  ujjon  to  pay  any  contribution  towards  the  grand- 
father's support. 

68341.  Do  you  consider  it  a  hardship  for  a  man  earning 
less  than  £1  a  week  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  his  parents  ? — I  think  a  man  on  moral  grounds  ought 
himself  naturally  to  try  and  contribute  towards  the 
maintenance  of  his  parents.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  and  the  £1  a  week  I  put  is  a  plain  thing.  What 
I  think  is  this,  if  a  man  can  prove  that  he  is  not  exceeding 
£1  a  week  and  he  has  to  work  hard  for  it,  and  can  prove 
that  he  is  also  making  provision  for  his  old  age,  I  think 
it  is  very  hard  that  that  man  should  be  called  upon 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  his  parents,  and  to 
be  put  on  the  same  footing  possibly  as  a  man  who  is  not 
putting  anything  by  at  all. 

68342.  Would  you  apply  that  also  to  the  support  of 
his  children  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  you  could  put  that  with 
regard  to  the  children. 

68343.  You  think  a  man  has  a  very  much  stronger  duty 
towards  the  childi-en  than  towards  the  parents  ? — I 
think  in  this  sense,  if  I  might  say  so,  that  is  partly  what  I 
have  m  my  mind's  eye,  that  the  man  would  probably 
marry  and  very  likely  have  children,  and  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  object,  that  he  should  not  be  hampered. 


Sir  Robert 
H.  Newman, 
Bart,  J.  P. 
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68344.  You  think  his  widowed  mother  has  not  a  par- 
ticularly strong  claim  upon  him  so  long  as  he  is  pro- 
viding for  his  own  old  age  ? — It  would  right  itself,  beea  :se 
the  widow  would  never  come  on  at  all  if  my  principle 
is  adopted,  so  that  you  could  make  these  people  come  on 
the  club. 

68345.  A  club  does  not  provide  for  old  age  ;  it  provides 
for  sickness,  but  not  for  old  age  at  i^resent  ? — There 
are  clubs  in  which  it  practically  amounts  to  that ;  do  you 
not  think  it  does  ? 

68346.  At  any  rate  you  do  not  put  it  either  as  a  very 
strong  duty,  or  as  a  privilege,  for  a  man  to  be  made  to 
support  his  widowed  mother;  you  would  rather  relax 
the  sense  of  responsibility  than  increase  it  ? — If  I  might 
say  so,  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  make  a  man  moral  by  an 
act  of  the  magistrates.  I  do  not  think  it  would  raise  his 
tone. 

68347.  I  suppose  duty  is  more  or  less  cultivated  by 
the  law,  is  it  not  ? — I  think,  if  I  might  say  so,  it  is  a  very 
unfortunate  and  sad  matter  where  you  find  a  lot  of  children 
haggling  over  whether  they  shall  pay  their  parents  some 
money,  and  then  go  before  a  law  court :  I  am  not  sure 
that  if  that  spread  at  all  it  wordd  not  have  the  reverse 
effect  to  what  you  desire. 

68348.  You  do  not  want  the  law  to  hold  up  the  standard 
of  the  duty  of  relatives  ;  you  would  rather  relax  it  than 
enforce  it  ? — I  think  if  a  person  has  worked  hard  himself 
or  herself  all  his  or  her  life,  and  has  not  quite  the  means 
of  putting  by,  it  is  a  hardship  that  they  should  be  asked 
to  pay. 

68349.  You  do  not  think  it  is  a  hardship  that  a  man 
should  give  up  a  pot  of  beer  or  a  little  tobacco,  and  that 
kind  of  thing,  and  help  his  relatives  more  ? — If  he  is  a 
thrifty  man  he  would  not  take  more  than  is  good  for 
himself. 

683.50.  You  do  not  look  upon  support  of  relatives 
as  either  a  duty  or  a  privilege  ;  it  is  to  be  done  if  it  is 
perfectly  easy,  but  if  it  costs  much  it  is  to  be  left  alo  ie  ? — 
I  put  it  in  this  way  myself,  to  be  quite  candid :  I  can  be 
very  philanthropic  as  I  am  now  without  having  to  depend 
on  183.  a  week.  When  you  cannot  put  away,  and  you 
find  that  when  the  rainy  day  comes  you  are  proljably 
brought  before  a  board  of  guardians  and  more  or  less 
cross-examined  as  to  yoiu:  means  ;  it  is  not  very  pleasant. 

68351.  You  are  putting  a  lower  standard  for  a  working 
mT.n  than  you  would  do  for  a  person  of  a  rather  better 
standing  ? — The  latter  has  more  security  against  old-age 
and  illness.  [The  witness  subsequenthj  sent  the  following 
explanation  of  his  replies  to  questions  68310-51  : — I  do  not 
wish  to  lov/er  the  sense  of  children's  responsibilities  towards 
their  parents,  but  my  point  is  if  a  man  works  hard  for  a 
small  wage  at  the  same  time  making  provision  for  hi?  old 
age,  surely  the  State  should  encourage  him  and  not  exact 
their  "  pound  of  flesh."  As  to  his  depriving  himself  of 
a  pot  of  beer  and  tol^acco,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  man 
who  works  hard  has  a  right  to  a  little  recreation,  for  most 
of  us  require  a  little  "play"  as  well  as  "  work." 

68352.  {Dr.  Downes.)  You  talk  of  the  objection  to  objections  to 
certain  imbeciles,  who  annoy  the  old  people  in  the  work-  retaining 
house,  being  kept  there.    Of  course,  you  know  that  the  feeble-minded 
medical  officer  is  supposed  to  certify  that  the  imbecile  in  the  work- 
is  a  proper  person  to  be  kept  in  a  workhouse,  and  also,  house. 

if  there  is  not  separate  accommodation,  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  convenience  of  the  lunatic,  or  of  the  other  inmates, 
that  he  should  be  kept  separate.  You  know  that  is 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  at  the  present  time  ? — 
Yes.  I  think  you  will  very  likely  bear  me  out,  that 
there  are  cases  in  which,  to  take  yourself,  you  perhaps 
would  not  care,  or  I  should  not  care,  to  be  with  anybody 
who  might  not  be  an  actual  nuisance,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  not  mentally  desirable  :  perhaps  at  night  they 
might  be  occasionally  what  a  sane  individual  would 
not  be  without  being  an  absolutely  extreme  ease.  It  is 
very  hard  I  think,  that  a  good  manj^  of  those  cases  do  get 
into  the  workhouses. 

68353.  Wniat  I  was  going  to  ask  you  is  whether  you 
tliouglit  the  medical  officei'S  did  then  duty  in  regard  to 
that  certification  ? — I  think  I  do.  For  instance,  in  the 
ease  we  had  this  month  it  was  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
because  we  thought  he  wa"-  a  man  mentally  wrong,  but  thoy 
said  :   "  He  is  all  right ;  he  is  not  insane." 
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Sir  Robert  68354.  The  -words  of  the  Act  are  :  "  Not  necessary  for 
H.  Newman,  the  convenience  of  the  lunatics  or  the  other  inmates  ?  " 
Bart.,  J. P.    — jjg  jg  not  a  lunatic. 

68355.  You  are  speaking,  I  suppose,  of  the  word  "  im- 
becile ?  " — Yes,  I  mean  a  man  not  sufficiently  ma"",  to  be 
certified  to  go  into  a  lunatic  asylum. 

68356.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  meant 
certified  imbeciles  here  ? — No. 

68357.  With  regard  to  the  provisions  for  consumption, 
you  rather  assvime  it  is  a  very  expensive  business  to  provide 
for  consumptive  cases  ? — I  think  so. 

68358.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  in 
some  places  they  have  foimd  it  possible  to  put  up  cheap 
shelters.  I  saw  some  the  other  day  that  only  cost  £9 
a  head.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  anything  of  that  sort  at 
St.  Thomas'? — No,  I  have  never  heard  of  that  being  done. 
It  is  difficult  to  prevent  these  people  mixing  with  others, 
I  have  heard.  There  are  perhaps  only  two  cases  you 
might  have  at  some  times,  or  only  one  case. 
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68359.  These  are  outdoor  shelters  ? — They  are  near  the 
workhouse. 

68360.  I  do  not  know  what  ground  you  ha  e  at  St. 
Thomas  ? — It  is  only  a  kind  of  garden  place  ;  they  would 
be  quite  close  ;  they  would  be  all  more  or  less  mixing, 
would  they  not.  You  would  hardly  be  able  to  isolate  them, 
would  you  ? 

68361.  Would  you  regard  a  case  of  consumption  as  so  The  I 

dangerously  infectious  that  it  should  be  segregated  from  infectious- 

everybody,  and  at  all  costs  ? — I  am  told  so  by  the  doctors.  ?^ 

phthisis. 

68362.  You  are  aware  probably  that  consumption  is 
declining  in  the  country  ? — Yes.  But  I  heard  a  long 
speech  on  the  county  council  by  a  very  eminent  doctor 
at  Plymouth,  and  he  said  how  infectious  it  was. 

68363.  Would  you  regard  it  as  as  infectious  as  small- 
pox ? — I  am  not  a  doctor,  but  I  should  suppose  not. 

68364.  There  are  degrees  in  these  things  ? — Yes,  I 
suppose  so. 


The  Rev.  Feederick  F.  Buckingham,  M.A.,  called ;  and  Exammed. 
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68365.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  Rector  of  Doddiscombs- 
leigh  ? — I  am 

68366.  You  have  been  a  guardian  for  twenty  years, 
and  are  at  present  Chairman  of  the  St.  Thomas'  Board  of 
Guardians,  Exeter  ? — Yes. 

683  7.  You  are  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Devon,  and  a 
County  Councillor  for  Devon  ? — That  is  so. 

68368.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  send  us  in  a 
statement,  which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence  in  chief, 
if  you  wiU  kindly  hand  it  in.  I  and  my  colleagues  would 
like  to  supplement  it  with  some  questions  ? — Certainly 
{The   Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement). 

1.  In  common  with  many  other  unions,  the  St.  Thomas's 
Union  consists  of  an  urban  and  rural  portion.  The  wages 
in  the  former  are  considerably  higher,  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  skilled  labour,  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  in  the  country  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  one  living  in  the  towTi,  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tage in  lower  rates  and  rents  and  being  able  to  obtain  many 
necessaries  at  a  considerably  less  price,  with  not  the  same 
inducements  to  spend  money  in  lumecessary  luxuries. 

2.  In  my  ovm  district  a  labourer  can  obtain  a  good 
house  and  20  perches  of  garden  for  a  rent  of  £4  per  annum, 
the  rates  on  the  same  being  about  10s.  per  annum.  Work 
is,  on  the  whole,  plentiful,  except  for  a  few  months  in  the 
winter,  when,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  weather,  masons, 
labourers  and  others  are  among  the  unemployed. 

3.  A  careful  investigation  of  these  cases,  where  a  state- 
ment is  made  that  no  regular  work  can  be  obtained, 
usually  results  in  discovering  some  contributory  causes  in 
the  man  himself,  such  as  incompetence^  laziness,  or 
drunken  habits. 

4.  In  my  opinion  great  care  should  be  taken  in  giving 
out-relief  to  widows  left  with  large  families.  The  rule 
that  such  an  one  "  can  maintain  herself  and  one  child  " 
should  not  be  pressed.  The  duties  that  devolve  upon 
the  mother  are  of  such  a  varied  character  that,  if  properly 
carried  out,  must  occupy  most  of  her  time.  If  inadequate 
relief  is  granted,  it  often  opens  the  way  for  an  immoral 
Jife. 

5.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  granting  adequate  out- 
reiief  in  all  cases  where,  after  careful  investigation,  it  is 
shown  that  the  paupers  are  living  under  sanitary  and 
healthy  conditions  and  where  the  allowance  granted  will 
be  carefully  handled. 

6.  Most  of  our  cases  are  typical  ones,  the  exception 
being  where  fishermen  are  concerned.  These  cases  are 
difficult  to  deal  with.  Often  even  an  old  man  will  make  a 
large  amount  during  the  summer  months  (sometimes 
as  much  as  £1  10s.  or  £2  a  week)  and  too  often  the  money 
will  be  spent  at  once — and  then  application  will  be  made 
to  us  during  the  winter  months  on  the  ground  of  destitu- 
tion. 

7.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are: — (a)  Old  age;  {h) 
Sickness.  Contributory  causes  :  (a)  Want  of  thrift ;  {h) 
Bad  management ;  (c)  Excessive  drinking.  (This  above 
all.) 

8.  St.  Thomas's  Board  keep  before  them  as  the  main 
object : — To  do  all  that  is  possible  for  the  comfort  of  the 


deserving  poor,  the  sick  and  the  children,  and  to  dis- 
courage idleness  and  intemperance. 

9.  With  regard  to  reforms,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  : — 

Out-Relief. 

{a)  There  are  few  facilities  for  the  proper  nursing 
of  the  aged  and  sick. 

(6)  More  stringent  regulations  are  required  so  as  to 
enable  the  guardians  to  insist  upon  those  cases  coming 
into  the  workhouse  where  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
neglect  and  improper  attention  at  home. 

(c)  Oiit-relief  should  only  be  granted  under  very 
especial  circumstances  to  able-bodied  men  tem- 
porarily disabled  by  sickness,  who  do  not  belong  to 
a  club. 

Indoor  Relief. 

(d)  Better  classification  of  inmates  is  required. 

(e)  Imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  should  in  all 
cases  be  separated  from  other  inmates. 

(/)  All  phthisical  cases  should  be  isolated,  and 
better  provision  made  for  their  proper  treatment. 
This  might  be  done  by  the  erection  of  santoria 
for  the  use  of  all  the  workhouses  in  a  certain  district. 

(7)  Children  should  be  kept  trom  coming  into 
contact  with  other  inmates,  but  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  their  removal  from  the  workhouse. 

{h)  Compulsory  powers  are  needed  for  the  reten- 
tion in  the  workhouse  for  a  reasonable  time  of  worhen 
who  have  been  admitted  for  confinement,  so  as  to 
enable  the  guardians  to  take  measures  to  secure  pay- 
ment for  their  maintenance  during  the  time  they 
have  been  inmates. 

10.  In  addition,  I  desire  to  associate  myself  with  the 
following  representations  of  the  St.  Thomas's  Board  of 
Guardians  :  — 

(a)  That  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws 
should  remain  vested  with  boards  of  guardians. 

(&)  That  the  Poor  Law  Statutes,  Orders  and 
Regulations  be  consolidated. 

(c)  That  orders  of  maintenance  of  illegitimate 
children  bom  in  the  workhouse  and  granted  upon 
the  application  o'  the  guardians  should  contmue  in 
force  after  the  children  have  cea?ed  to  be  charge- 
able the  payments  thereafter  to  be  made  as  directed 

by  the  justices'  endorsement  upon  the  order. 

(d)  That  boards  of  guardians  should  be  represented 
on  the  committses  of  asylums  in  which  lunatic 
paupers  are  maintained  and  paid  for  by  such  boards. 

(e)  That  grants  in  aid  paid  to  boards  of  guardians 
out  of  the  local  taxation  account  should  be  revised, 
seeing  that  these  payments  are  based  upon  the  ex- 
penditure prior  to  the  year  1888. 

(/)  In  view  of  the  increasing  demand  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  statistics  on  various  Poor 
Law  matters,  which  entail  considerable  trouble  and 
expen  -e,  that  it  is  desirable  that  special  returns 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  avoided. 

{g)  That  there  are  a  great  number  of  charges  now 
placed  upon  the  rates  that  should  be  paid  by  the 
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Imperial  Exchequer  and  thereby  fall  upon  the  whole, 
instead  of,  as  at  present,  a  portion  only  of  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  a  liberal  contribution 
from  Imperial  sources  the  guardians  further  suggest : 

(i)  That  institutions  for  imbeciles  and  feeble- 
minded persons  who  are  not  proper  patients  for 
lunatic  asylums  should  be  provided  for  con- 
venient areas. 

(ii)  That  it  is  desirable  that  guardians  should 
have  power  to  board  out  from  the  workhouse 
all  suitable  children. 

68369.  (Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph  4,  you 
say  that  in  the  case  of  widows  with  large  families  you 
should  not  press  the  rule  that  a  widow  can  maintain 
herself  and  one  child,  that  is  to  say  you  want  all  the  facts 
taken  into  account  ? — That  is  a  point  upon  which  I  have 
felt  very  strongly  for  a  long  time.  Where  a  widow  is 
left  like  that  she  is  in  a  most  pitiable  condition,  you  must 
take  into  consideration  that  she  has  to  be  nurse,  and  cook, 
and  housemaid,  and  dressmaker,  and  mender  of  clothes 
and  washerwoman,  and  you  cannot  expect,  imder  those 
circumstances,  that  she  shall  be  able  to  go  out  and  support 
herself  and  one  child. 

68370.  If  she  attends  properly  to  her  duties  as 
a  mother,  it  fills  all  her  time  ?— Yes.  I  may  say  with 
regard  to  that,  that  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  correspon- 
dence with  many  unions,  more  especially  in  London,  Pad- 
dington,  Brixworth,  Lambeth,  Kensington,  and  with 
the  Public  Service  Board,  and  they  are  unanimous  in 
expressing  the  opinion  that  inadequate  relief  is  really 
worse  than  none  at  all.  From  Kensington,  for  instance, 
a  lady  guardian  states  that "  A  large  number  of  widows 
that  I  have  known  have  lost  their  characters.  We  hav« 
appointed  now  a  lady  assistant  relieving  officer  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  these  cases."  That  is  also  being  done 
in  Paddington. 

68371.  They  eke  out  the  insufficient  maintenance  by 
immoral  means  ? — Yes.  Since  I  wrote  that  I  have  had 
before  me  in  our  own  Board  the  case  of  a  woman,  thirty- 
five  years  old ;  her  husband  is  in  an  asylum,  she  has 
four  children,  nine,  eight,  five,  and  three  ;  she  was  re- 
ceiving from  the  union  5s.  a  week,  and  her  rent  was  23.  9d. 
She  had  been  up  to  that  time  a  very  respectable  woman 
but  the  case  came  before  us  the  other  day  for  revision, 
the  woman  being  pregnant. 

68372.  Do  you  think  that  a  bargain  in  a  sense  might 
be  made  between  the  guardians  and  the  mother  that  if 
they  give  her  adequate  relief  she  should  forego  all  idea 
of  earning  money  and  devote  herseK  entirely  to  her  chil- 
dren, and  that  the  larger  sum  should  be  contingent  upon 
the  performance  of  that  ? — I  think  the  case  should  be 
carefully  watched  by  the  relieving  officer  to  report  from 
to  time  to  see  that  she  is  carrying  out  her  maternal  duties. 

68373.  And  she  should  understand  that  was  expected 
from  her  ? — Yes. 

68374.  And  that  she  should  not  be  looking  out  for 
honest  work  outside  ? — Yes. 

68375.  And  that  if  she  received  this  good  allowance  she 
should  devote  herself  to  the  care  of  her  children,  and  you 
should  watch  the  result  ? — Yes. 

68376.  Are  you  proposing  something  that  is  done  or  not 
done  by  your  own  board  of  guardians  ? — No,  what  I  im- 
press upon  our  board  is  that  that  hard  and  fast  rule  of 
saying  that  a  widow  should  support  herself  and  one  child 
carmot  be  pressed  when  there  are,  say,  three  or  four  or  five 
in  the  family.  You  ought  to  consider  then  that  a  woman's 
home  duties  should  occupy  all  her  time,  and  you  should 
give  her  adequate  relief  so  that  she  can  maintain  herself 
and  the  children,  without  going  out  for  work. 

68377.  In  fact,  you  would  consider  the  whole  of  the 
i->ircumstances,  the  woman's  health,  the  comparative  ages 
of  the  children,  and  the  whole  circumstances  ? — Certainly. 

68378.  Just  as  you  do,  I  think,  always  see  that  the 
children  go  to  school  ? — Yes. 

68379.  So  you  would  see  that  in  other  ways  their  home 
was  properly  looked  after  ? — Yes. 

68380.  How  do  you  look  at  it  with  regard  to  other 
sources  of  support,  assistance  that  she  may  be  getting  from 
relatives  and  so  on  ?  Do  you  consider  that  the  guardians 
can,  through  the  relieving  officers,  acquaint  themselves 
with  what  other  sources  of  income  there  are,  or  do  you 
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consider  that  the  guardians  should  do  the  thing  com-      The  Rev. 
pletely  and  ignore  other  resources  ? — No,  I  think  it  would  Frederick  F 
be  only  fair  to  take  it  into  consideration  if,  for  instance,  Buchingham, 
she  had  friends  who  would  give  her  material  assistance, 
that  certainly  should  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 

guardians.    There  are  very  often  ways  by  which  help  is  

brought  into  a  family,  and  I  think  that  all  the  particulars 
as  far  as  possible  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians 
before  they  deal  with  the  case.  I  do  not  tliink  they 
should  deal  with  the  case  apart  from  these  particulars. 

68381.  What  they  rely  upon  must  be  something  that  can 
be  ascertained  ? — Yes,  that  can  definitely  be  proved,  and 
of  course  too  much  stress  must  not  be  given  to  rumours. 
In  a  country  place  very  often  rumours  get  about  that  a 
woman  has  money  or  friends  helping  her,  which  very  often 
are  quite  unfounded. 

68382.  It  does  not  amount  to  much  ? — No. 

68383.  This  principle  of  yours  does  involve  very  careful 
and  complete  watching  and  administration  ? — Yes,  and 
careful  attention. 

68384.  You  want  excellent  relieving  officers  to  do  the  Advantage 
thing  ? — Yes,  and  also  the  report  of  the  relieving  officer  of  ° 
would  be  supplemented  by  the  report  of  the  guardian  of  guardians 
the  parish.    We  find  that  the  guardians  attend  very  local 
regularly  and  in  almost  all  these  cases  they  are  able  to  knowledge 
give  us  definite  facts  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  cases, 
pauper. 

68385.  You  think  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  it  is  not  an 
impossible  scheme  to  administer  ;  you  think  it  can  be 
properly  carried  out  ? — Yes,  at  all  events  it  is  better  than 
giving  a  poor  widow  with  four  children  5s.  to  live  on. 

68386.  It  is  the  best  that  can  be  done,  but  it  ought  to  be 
administered  with  great  care  ? — Yes.  I  am  an  advocate 
for  keeping  the  children  under  the  supervision  of  the 
mother  if  possible,  and  giving  her  adequate  relief  to  main- 
tain them. 


68387.  With  regard  to  your  various  suggestions,  you 
say  "children  should  be  kept  from  coming  into  contact 
with  other  inmates,  but  I  am  not  in  favour  of  their  re- 
moval from  the  workhouse."  That  is  to  say  you  are  in 
favour  of  careful  classification,  allotting  different  parts 
of  the  building  for  different  purposes  and  separating  the 
children  in  that  way,  but  you  are  not  in  favour  of  their 
removal  from  the  workhouse.  May  I  ask  you  why  ? — 
Because  I  think  that  in  the  workhouse  where  you  have 
sufficient  room,  and  where  you  have  a  good  staff,  that 
you  are  able  to  give  those  children  all  the  attention 
and  the  care  and  the  bringing  up  such  as  they  might  re- 
ceive from  the  parents,  and  that  the  children  thus  brought 
up  in  the  workhouse  are  not  in  the  least  inferior  in  any 
respect  to  those  that  are  brought  up  outside. 
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68388.  That  is  your  experience  ?— That 
perience. 

68389.  They  attend  the  outside  school  ? — Yes.  May 
I  read  you  a  letter  that  I  received  from  the  schoolmaster 
with  reference  to  our  boys  at  our  house.    I  sent  him 
some  questions  to  be  answered :    "  Are  the  boys  well 
behaved  and  does  their  conduct  comj^are  favourably 
with  that  of  other  boys  attending  your  school  ?  "  and 
the  answer  was  "  Yes."    "  Are  they  fairly  intelligent  and 
well  up  in  their  standard  work  ?  "    "  Yes,  with  one 
exception."    "Are   their  home   lessons   properly  pre- 
pared ?  "    "Yes."    Then  there  are  some  other  remarks 
to  make  respecting  them,  and  he  wrote  me  this  letter, 
"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  boys  attending 
this  school  from  St.  Thomas'  Workhouse  are  a  credit 
to  themselves  and  those  who  have  charge  of  them.  They 
are  punctual,  hoiicst,  intelligent,  clean  and  industrious 
and  compare  most  favourably  with  boys  from  outside ; 
in  fact  I  have  often  drawn  attention  to  their  happy 
faces  compared  with  some  others.    I  hope  and  believe 
it  is  just  as  much  pleasure  for  them  to  attend  the  school 
as  it  is  for  me  to  have  them."    At  a  later  date,  1st  January 
of  this  year,  he  says,  "  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  give 
you  just  as  satisfactory  a  report  of  the  boys  who  attend 
this  school  from  St.  Thomas'  Workhouse  as  I  did  last 
year.    They  are  always  punctual,  scrupulously  clean 
and  their  general  behaviour  and  good  manners  are  all 
that  anyone  could  wish."    I  maintain  that  if  you  have  a 
system  that  produces  those  results,  there  is  not  very 
much  fault  to  be  found  with  it, 
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68390.  How  many  children  have  you  attending  school 
there  ? — We  have  :  Boys  from  eight  to  sixteen,  4  ;  three 
to  eight,  5  ;  Girls,  eight  to  sixteen,  7  ;  three  to  eight,  2  ; 
Infants  under  three,  9  ;  making  a  total  of  27  altogether. 
My  objection,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  scattered  homes  is 
that  in  the  first  place  they  are  a  great  expense,  and  in 
the  second  place,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
right  kind  of  superintendent.  As  regards  the  stigma 
which  attaches  to  the  workhouse,  I  think  exactly  the 
same  stigma  attaches  to  scattered  homes. 

68391.  Do  you  board  out  ? — We  board  out  all  that 
we  can.  I  think  you  will  see  in  our  report  that  we  wish 
we  had  more  power  to  board  out  than  we  have. 

68392.  The  total  number  of  children  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  large.  Are  there  more  boarded- out  than  in 
your  house  ? — Yes. 

68393.  It  is  only  for  those  you  cannot  board  out  that 
you  suggest  that  they  are  better,  or  as  well,  in  the  work- 
house than  if  you  were  to  build  a  special  collected  home. 
Do  you  also  object  to  the  scattered  home  system  ? — 
Of  course,  the  scattered  home  is  not  so  expensive  as  the 
other.  It  is  a  very  considerable  expense  if  you  take 
that  side  by  side  with  what  I  was  speaking  of  just  now, 
the  way  in  which  a  widow  is  dealt  with  where  she  has 
children.  Here  you  have  your  scattered  home  coming 
to  6s.,  7s.  or  8s.  a  week  per  head,  and  the  children  of  a 
widow,  where  the  children  are  in  the  right  place,  with 
the  mother,  get  Is.  6d.  or  2s.  for  each  child. 

68394.  The  economy  of  treating  them  in  the  workhouse 
is  that  you  have  a  workhouse  which  is  not  full ;  if  you 
had  to  build  a  workhouse  and  to  staff  it  you  would 
be  doing  it  just  as  expensively  as  you  would  in  the 
scattered  homes  ? — Yes. 

68395.  That  is  really  your  argument,  that  you  have 
got  the  workhouses,  and  you  have  room  in  them,  and 
you  can  separate  them  ? — Where  you  can  do  so  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  them  there. 

68396.  You  would  not  wish  it  unless  they  could  be 
thoroughly  separated  from  the  others  ? — No,  they  should 
certainly  be  separated,  more  especially  from  the  im- 
beciles. That  question  of  classification  is  one  that  I 
feel  very  strongly  upon. 

68397.  You  regard  it  that  if  complete  separation  can 
be  secured,  it  is  pedantic  to  ask  for  more  ? — Yes. 

68398.  You  have  got  high  results  from  it  ? — If  you 
can  get  those  results  you  should  be  satisfied  with  them. 

68399.  I  am  rather  assuming  that  you  do  not  havo 
special  officers,  that  you  are  not  paying  special  officers  to 
take  care  of  them.  Who  does  the  work  ? — We  have  an 
mdustrial  teacher.  She  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  times 
when  we  used  to  uistruct  the  children  in  the  house. 

68400.  When  the  children  are  at  school  there  are  only 
the  little  ones  and  any  sick  ones  left  ? — Yes,  and  she 
does  the  mending,  and  sewing  and  so  on. 

68401.  She  does  mother  them  ? — Yes. 

68402.  Has  she  any  other  duties  at  all  ?— No  other 
duties  except  in  connection  with  the  children. 

68403.  So  she  really  is  practically  their  mother  ? — Yes. 

68404.  And  looks  after  the  whole  thirty  ? — No,  not 
after  the  infants,  the  infants  would  be  under  the  female 
attendant. 

68405.  But  the  number  you  gave  me  did  not  include 
the  infants  ? — I  gave  you  infants  as  well. 

68406.  She  would  attend  to  all  those  who  had  to  go  to 
school  ? — Yes. 

68407.  They  would  have  a  separate  ward  where  they 
sleep  ? — Yes. 

68408.  And  separate  day  rooms  ? — Yes. 

68409.  And  they  do  not  dine  with  the  other  inmates  ? — 
No. 

68410.  They  are  completely  separated  ? — Completely 
separated. 

68411.  And  looked  after  ? — Yes,  we  also  have  a  carpen- 
ters shop  where  we  try  to  teach  the  boys  a  little  technical 
instruction,  and  the  girls  are  taught  household  duties 
when  they  come  back — they  wash  up  and  clean  the  rooms, 
and  so  forth. 

68412.  In  their  own  quarters  ? — Yes. 


68413.  They  assist  the  house  mother  ? — Yes,  in  her 
work. 

68414.  They  have  their  own  playground  ? — Yes,  the 
boys  have  their  playground,  and  the  girls  have  a  separate 
part — a  large  square. 

68415.  So  it  is  completely  separated  ? — Completely- 
separated. 

68416.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  your  suggestion 
requires  a  more  or  less  empty  workhouse  ? — Of  course, 
in  the  case  of  an  old  workhouse  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
room. 

68417.  Especially  the  old  patterns  ? — Yes,  the  old 
patterns  lend  itself  better  to  that  than  the  modem  building. 

68418.  In  Paragraph  9  (h),  you  mention  compulsory 
powers  with  regard  to  women  who  have  been  admitted 
for  their  confinement.  You  wish  the  power  to  be  such  as 
to  enable  the  guardians  to  take  measures  to  secure  pay- 
ment for  their  maintenance  during  the  time  they  have 
been  inmates.  Is  that  from  the  putative  father?  Per- 
haps these  are  not  illegitimate  births  ? — I  was  speaking 
more  of  illegitimate  children.  When  an  unmarried 
woman  comes  in  for  confinement  we  find  very  often  that 
while  we  are  taking  steps  to  obtain  from  the  father  what 
the  cost  of  the  woman  has  been  in  the  workhouse  the 
woman  goes  out  and  then  the  matter  is  finished. 

68419.  You  want  to  detain  her  while  you  are  pursuing 
that,  if  there  is  a  chance  ? — I  want  discretionary  power 
given  to  the  guardians. 

68420.  To  retain  during  your  efforts  to  obtain  repay- 
ment from  the  putative  father  ? — Yes,  and  that  would 
help  her  very  considerably  in  her  case  afterwards  to  get 
a  weekly  allowance. 

68421.  Yet  she  might  not  stay  in  if  she  had  liberty 
to  go  out  ? — That  often  happens. 

68422.  Although  it  would  be  to  her  interest  she  would 
not  always  see  it  ? — Yes. 

68423.  In  Paragraph  10  (c),  on  the  same  subject  more 
or  less,  you  say  :  "  That  orders  of  maintenance  of  illegiti- 
mate children  born  in  the  workhouse,  and  adjourned  upon 
the  application  of  the  guardians,  should  continue  in  force 
after  the  children  have  ceased  to  be  chargeable."'  Do 
you  mean  to  say  cost  that  had  been  incurred  before  ? — 
Yes  :  I  think  the  idea  of  that  was  that  the  efforts  which 
the  guardians  had  made  to  fix  the  paternity  of  the  child 
the  woman  herself  should  reap  the  benefit  of  when  she 
left  the  house. 

68424.  You  mean  that  in  favour  of  the  woman  ?— Yes. 

68425.  It  is  not  merely  a  Poor  Law  question  ? — It 
is  not  a  Poor  Law  question.  Those  were  drawn  up  by 
the  board,  and  although  I  associate  myself  with  the  report 
I  did  not  happen  to  be  jjresent  when  those  last  recom- 
mendations were  drawn  up. 

68426.  These  were  the  recommendations  that  we  had 
from  your  board  ? — Yes. 

68427.  In  Paragraph  [d)  of  your  board's  suggestions 
they  say  that  "  Boards  of  guardians  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Committees  of  asylums  in  which  lunatic 
paupers  are  maintained  and  paid  for  by  such  boards  "  ? 
— I  do  not  quite  endorse  that  view  in  its  entirety.  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  almost  impossible  ;  the  boards  are  so  many  in  a  county 
that  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  add  to  the  already  large 
asylums  committees  by  having  a  representative  from  each 
board. 

68428.  That  is  a  practical  question  on  which  you,  as  a 
guardian,  and  also  as  a  county  councillor,  are  very  well 
able  to  speak  ? — I  feel  that  it  is  almost  impossible.  One 
would  like  to  see  it,  but  the  only  way  would  be  for  the 
Committee  to  have,  say,  three  representatives  representing 
the  various  boards  of  guardians ;  but  then  that  would 
not  be  a  perfect  system  at  all. 

68429.  Do  they  as  a  matter  of  fact  pay  a  proportion, 
or  do  they  pay  so  much  a  day  for  the  cost.  When  guar- 
dians send  their  pauper  lunatics  to  an  asylum  and  have  to 
pay  for  them,  do  they  pay  a  fixed  sum  or  a  sum  which  is 
a  proportion  of  the  cost  ? — They  pay  so  much  a  week 
according  to  the  asylum.  At  our  asylum  we  are  paying 
now  9s.  3d. ;  it  was  9s.  9d. 

6S430.  If  it  is  fixed  in  that  way,  there  does  not  seem 
much  object  in  having  a  representative  on  the  board  of 
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management  ? — No,  except  that  asylums  have  in  the 
past  been  very  expensively  conducted,  and  it  is  thought 
that  by  having  representatives  the  boards  could  have 
a  say  in  the  matter  with  regard  to  the  expense. 

68431.  Are  they  obliged  to  send  to  a  particular  asylum, 
or  have  they  a  choice  ? — We  are  obhged  to  send  to  a 
particular  asylum. 

68432.  It  is  really  a  question  of  the  sum  that  is  paid, 
and  whether  the  work  is  properly  done  ? — Yes,  -whether 
they  are  well  looked  after.  We  send  a  committee  from 
the  board  of  guardians  to  visit  the  asylum  and  see  the 
inmates.  We  were  down  last  week  and  interviewed 
every  inmate  that  was  in  the  asylum  from  our  union. 

68433.  At  any  rate,  as  a  practical  proposition,  you 
think  the  committee  would  become  unwieldy  if  that 
were  done  ? — I  think  it  would. 

68434.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  area  of  Poor 
Law  administration,  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  for 
some  of  the  Poor  Law  purposes  you  need  much  larger 
areas  to  get  together  a  sufficient  number  of  this  or  that 
class  to  treat  them  institutionally  with  advantage.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  either  the  existing  unions  should 
be  hnked  or  combined  for  common  purposes,  or  that  a 
larger  area  altogether  should  be  chosen,  such  as  a  county. 
Have  you  considered  those  points  ? — You  are  taking 
asylum  cases  or  phthisis  cases  ? 

68435.  Not  only  asylum  cases,  but  any  purposes  for 
which  unions  might  wish  to  combine,  what  is  called 
classification  by  institution  ? — It  would  depend  a  good 
deal  upon  the  object.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  an 
area  which  would  be  suitable  if  you  had  labour  colonies 
might  not  be  suitable  for  imbeciles. 

68436.  In  any  case  you  would  need  a  larger  area  than 
the  area  of  one  union  ? — I  think  it  is  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  these  things  ;  in  the  case  of  phthisical  cases  and 
imbeciles,  I  think  there  must  be  union  in  order  to  deal 
with  them. 

68437.  There  must  be  enlarged  areas  ? — Yes. 

68438.  It  was  on  that  account  that  I  wanted  youi" 
view  whether  it  was  best  reached  by  combination  of  the 
existing  units  for  these  purposes,  or  whether  the  whole 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  should  possibly  pass 
to  the  county  authority  ? — I  am  very  much  opposed  to 
the  latter — passing  to  the  county  authority.  I  think 
the  county  authority  have  far  too  much  to  deal  with 
already  ;  and  I  make  that  statement  as  a  member  of  the 
county  council.  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  chief  part  of 
the  work  is  carried  out  in  committee,  and  it  comes  before 
us  in  the  county  council  and  is  hurriedly  passed  by  us 
in  the  county  council  without  due  consideration.  I 
am  confident  the  county  council  could  not  deal  with 
Poor  Law  matters,  or  even  with  such  things  as  labour 
colonies  satisfactorily. 

68439.  The  multiplication  of  committees  does  not 
really  meet  the  case  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

68440.  So  you  would  consider  it  necessary  that  in  some 
way  or  another  the  unions  should  be  grouped  for  this 
purpose  ? — Yes. 

68441.  You  would  retain  the  union  as  the  unit  of 
administration  in  the  county  ? — Yes,  for  Poor  Law  pur- 
poses.   I  see  no  reason  at  aU  to  interfere  with  that. 

68442.  But  some  of  their  duties  would  pass  to  a  larger 
authority  which  might  be  representative  of  those  unions  ? 
■ — Yes  ;  take  a  county  like  Devonshire  as  an  example. 
You  might  divide  the  whole  of  Devonshire  into  say  four 
parts. 

68443.  You  have  no  need  to  trouble  about  the  county 
boundaries  at  all,  it  would  be  the  union  boundaries,  the 
combined  union  boundaries,  that  would  be  the  area  of  the 
joint  action  ? — You  could  not  go  outside  the  county  area 
very  well  I  think.  There  would  be  difficulty,  looking 
at  it  from  a  rateable  point  of  view  if  you  went  outside 
the  county  altogether,  would  there  not  ? 

G8444.  I  was  imagining  the  rating  would  remain  with  the 
union  ? — Each  union  would  contribute  ? 

68445.  Yes  ? — I  ha  e  not  considered  the  question  of 
going  outside  the  county. 

6S446.  I  meant,  you  need  not  go  outside  the  county, 
but  tlic  boundaries  are  not  ahvaj's  coterminous,  and 
however  much  you  might  desire  to  work  in  with  the 
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county  boundaries  they  would  never  be  entirely  within  TJteRev. 

the  county  because  the  union  boundary  goes  beyond  Frederick  F. 

the  county  boundary  very  often.    So  it  would  have  to  be  Buckingham, 

a  group  of  unions  ? — Yes.  if. .4. 

68447.  It  might  be  a  union  of  two  small  counties,  or  iq  July  1907. 
of  half  a  large  county  ? — Yes.   

68448.  Or  it  might  leave  outlying  unions  in  another  Proposed 

„    -^r  JO  combmation 

group  ?-Yes  ^  ^^.^^^ 

68449.  It  would  be  appropriated  according  to  adminis-  special  pur- 
trative  purposes  quite  separate  from  the  county  ? — Yes.  poses, 

68450.  And  each  union  would  still  be  its  own  rating  difficulty 
authority,  would  it  not,  on  that  ? — Ye^-.  as  to  unions 

68451.  No  doubt  they  would  have  to  contribute  jointly  ^'^  ^o^e  than 
to  the  joint  institution;   then  if  they  managed  them  ''^^^^y* 
jointly  also,  that  would  be  all  right.    IPerhaps  you  have 

not  thought  of  it  ? — I  have  thought  it  out  with  regard 
to  the  grouping  of  the  unions,  but  not  when  you  are  going 
outside  the  counties  ;  but  I  see  your  point. 

68452.  Had  you  in  your  mind  that  it  would  be  a  county 
rate  ? — Yes ;  I  had  it  in  my  mind  that  it  would  be  a 
county  rate  and  that  each  division  would  not  requue  a 
separate  rate,  it  would  be  a  county  rate,  generally. 

68453.  So  much  so  as  to  equalise  the  pressure  over 
the  whole  county  ? — I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  the 
rates  should  be  higher  in  one  part  of  the  county  than 
another.  If  possible  there  ought  to  be  uniformity  in  the 
county  rate. 

68454.  That  would  be  difficult  unless  you  had  county 
management  ? — With  regard  to  the  unions,  although 
they  are  not  absolutely  co-terminous  with  the  county 
there  is  very  little  overlapping  as  a  rule,  as  far  as  I  know. 

68455.  But  each  union  would  retain  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  except  that  it  would  pass  on  some 
of  the  paupers  to  the  joint  institutions ;  that  is  the  idea 
I  thought  you  would  have  in  your  mind ;  for  instance, 
out-relief  would  remain  in  the  union  ? — Were  you  think 
ing  of  lunatic  asylums  ? 

68456.  I  was  thinking  of  the  sick  and  the  able-bodied, 
and  as  you  said  labour  colonies,  and  treating  the  various 
kinds  of  sick  cases  and  the  weak-minded,  as  well  as  the 
lunatics  ? — My  idea  was,  as  to  unions  which  now  have 
to  deal  with  these  cases  sejjarately,  that  by  combination 
they  could  be  dealt  with  much  more  efficaciously  and 
more  economically. 

68457.  But  it  would  leave  them  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  work  they  now  do  as  to  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Certainly. 

68458.  Out-relief,  and  probably  the  treatment  of  the 
aged,  and  so  on,  might  be  left  locally,  therefore  would 
not  they  still  be  raising  their  individual  rate,  and  would 
they  not  be  merely  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the 
central  organisation  of  the  joint  institutions  for  the 
group  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  paupers  that  they 
have  treated  ? — If  you  took  one  part  of  the  county  and 
added  it  to  a  group,  took  a  part  of  the  whole  of  Somerset 
and  added  it  to  Devonshire,  the  rateable  value  might  be 
considerably  higher  than  other  parts  of  Somersetshire. 

68459.  The  union  is  now  the  unit  of  rating  for  this 
pm-pose,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  the  union  is.  You  would  not 
propose  to  alter  it  ? 

68460.  I  am  not  proposing  to  alter  it,  but  as  you  are 
able  to  speak  to  it  both  as  a  county  councillor  and  as  a 
guardian,  I  asked  ■  whether  you  wish  to  have  the  whole 
thing  handed  over  to  the  county,  and  you  said,  No  ? — 
I  can  give  you  a  definite  answer  there  and  as  to  the  group- 
ing of  the  unions. 

68461.  If  the  unions  have  merely  to  be  grouped, 
whether  they  are  grouped  as  far  as  you  know  by  counties 
or  not,  I  was  not  assuming  that  the  principle  of  the  rating 
■«  ould  be  altered,  I  was  imagining  that  each  union  would 
be  rated;  you  thought  still  of  having  a  county  rate,  is 
that  it  ? — I  should  not  hke  to  commit  myself  there  with- 
out going  more  deeply  into  the  matter. 

Arrange 

68462.  (Dr.  Downes.)  How  do  you  arrange  for  the  j^ents^for 

nursing  of  the  outdoor  sick  at  the  present  time  ?    You  nursinf^  of 

speak  in  Paragraph  9  (a)  of  that  ? — The  overseers  now  sick  outdoor 

find  that  in  serious  cases  they  can  provide  a  nurse  and  poor  at  St. 

we  subscribe  to  various  district  nurses.    That  is  one  of  Thomas, 

the  points  that  I  venture  to  bring  before  this  C'ommis-  ^'^^  rxeetk 

sion,  that  I  consider  at  the  present  time  the  nursing  of  °^  ^t^ovq 

nurses. 
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The  Rev.     Outdoor  paupers  is  very  inefficient,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
Frederick  F.  greatest  difficulties  we  have  to  contend  with  in  the 
Buckingham,  Country,  where  there  is  no  parish  nurse  in  case  of  serious 
M.A.       illness — pneumonia,  and   so  forth — where  a  nurse  is  so 
10  Jul    1907  •        ^  '-""^  greatest  difficulties  we  have 
 ■  to  contend  with  that  there  is  no  nurse  we  can  send. 

68463.  It  is  the  want  of  nurses  that  you  wish  to  em- 
phasise ? — Yes. 

68464.  Is  voluntary  effort  providing  nursing  in  your 
district  at  all  ? — In  some  measure  it  is.  We  have  a  Devon 
County  Nursing  Institution,  that  is  doing  good  work, 
and  gradually  the  number  of  nurses  is  being  multi- 
plied. At  St.  Thomas'  we  have  a  special  committee 
appointed,  and  special  rules  laid  down,  and  we  are  always 
prepared  to  give  a  grant  where  a  nurse  is  started.  I 
have  here  the  rules  that  we  have  laid  down  with  regard 
to  nursing.  {See  Appendix  No.  I  (A)).  We  ask  for 
certain  particulars  to  be  supplied  to  us,  and  on  those 
particulars  being  supplied  and  their  being  satisfactory, 
we  recommend  the  guardians  to  give  a  grant. 

68465.  Do  I  understand  notwithstanding  that  there 
is  still  insufficient  provision  ? — Not  more  than  half  our 
union  is  provided  with  district  nurses.  Nurses  are  in- 
valuable in  cases  of  sickness,  but  even  in  our  union  not 
more  than  half  of  the  parishes  have  a  nurse  at  all.  There 
is  a  little  book  we  publish  every  half  year,  and  we  have 
a  notice  in  red  letters  calling  the  attention  of  the  overseers 
to  their  powers  in  these  matters,  and  we  remind  the  over- 
seer that  in  case  of  sudden  illness  he  has  the  power  of 
granting  medical  relief  or  of  sending  a  nurse. 

68466.  Do  the  overseers  in  your  district  avail  them- 
selves of  that  ? — Very  little. 

68467.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — I  think  that  most 
of  the  overseers  are  vmeducated,  and  they  do  not  care  to 
trouble  themselves,  and  they  do  not  care  to  take  any 
responsibility.  A  good  many  of  them,  in  spite  of  having 
this  brought  before  their  notice,  do  not  seem  to  realise 
what  their  power  i'. 

68468.  Do  the  relieving  officers  act  in  any  way  in  such 
cases  ;  have  they  power  to  caU  in  a  nurse  ? — Very  seldom. 
It  is  most  unusual  for  a  relieving  officer  to  do  so.  What 
generally  happens  is  that  the  relieving  officer  gets  someone 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  in,  and  brings  the  matter 
before  us  at  the  next  board  meeting,  but  does  not  send 
a  nurse. 
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(58469.  Do  the  doctors  requisition  for  nurses  ? — Oc- 
casionally, but  not  very  often. 

68470.  If  the  doctors  do  not  ask  for  nurses  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  understand  who  is  to  set  the  machine  in 
motion  ? — The  doctors,  I  think,  hesitate.  They  know 
the  difficulty  of  getting  nurses,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
doctors  do  not  avail  themselves  as  they  might  of  ordering 
special  diet  for  the  sick  ;  they  rather  hesitate  on  account 
of  the  expense,  and  knowing  the  difficulty  ;  but  of  course, 
if  I  may  say  so,  a  good  deal  of  the  worst  cases  are  dealt 
with  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  getting  means  of  ob- 
taining a  nurse. 

68471.  Is  not  the  doctor's  duty  rather  to  say  what  he 
thinks  is  necessary  for  the  patient,  and  leave  the  question 
of  expense  to  others  ? — Yes,  and  they  do  do  that  in  ex- 
treme cases.  We  have  occasionally  letters  from  doctors 
saying  that  it  is  a  special  case  which  requires  a  nurse,  but 
it  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  In  cases  of 
pneumonia,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  where  everything 
depend  upon  the  action  which  is  taken  within  a  few  hours, 
occasionally  the  doctor  sends  a  nurse.  But  often  a  doctor 
will  visit  the  case  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week  and  bring 
before  us  a  recommendation  for  a  nurse  at  otu:  board  meet- 
ing on  Friday,  but  this  means  delay  which  may  be  fatal. 

68472.  What  class  of  nurse  do  you  think  is  most  wanted 
in  your  district,  the  very  highly  trained  or  the  less  highly 
trained  ? — The  less  highly  trained. 

68473.  The  woman  who  will  go  into  the  cottage  and 
look  after  things  there  ? — No,  I  do  not  approve  of  that 
system  of  a  woman  living  in  the  cottage.  I  think  it  is 
better,  and  I  think  a  nurse  can  do  more,  by  going  about 
in  a  district  and  remaining  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  cottage 
and  then  visiting  it  again ;  except  of  course  in  a  very  ex- 
treme case,  where  she  would  exercise  her  discretion  and 
perhaps  remain  all  the  night,  if  necessary. 

68474.  You  speak  of  the  need  of  better  classification 
of  inmates.  In  what  direction  ? — I  think  that  imbeciles 
should  be  separated  entirely  from  ofher^  in  a,  workhouse. 


68475.  You  mention  that  in  tne  next  paragraph  ;  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  were  thinking  of  any  other  kind  of 
classification  ? — I  was  thinking  of  that  and  children. 

68476.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  And  sane  epileptics  ? — Certainly  Proposed 
imbeciles  and  sane  epileptics,  I  was  thinking  of  both  intermediate 
classes,    That  is  why  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  if  possible  asylums  fop 
there  should  be  some  intermediate  place,  so  that  you  feeble- 
might  draft  out  from  our  lunatic  asylums,  which  are  now  minded 

so  congested,  the  simpler  cases,  and  also  take  the  imbeciles  epileptics, 
and  epileptics  from  the  workhouse,  because  if  you  separ- 
ated them  in  the  workhouse,  put  them  into  a  separate  part, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  them — you  could  not  give  them  any 
groimd  to  get  out  for  exercise  in,  and  so  forth. 

68477.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  Do  you  get  at  the  present  time  Cases  dis 
cases  discharged  from  the  asylums  to  the  workhouses  ? —  charged 
Yes,  often,  and  we  send  cases  sometimes  which  perhaps  from 

in  a  week  or  two  may  be  sent  back  to  us.    We  have  had  asylum  to 
one  quite  recently  that  way  workhouse. 

68478.  Would  you  give  an  instance  ? — It  was  a  case 
from  our  workhouse  that  a  doctor  certified  as  a  fit  person 
to  be  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  we  sent  the  inmate  to  the 
asylum  and  within  ten  days  the  inmate  was  sent  back  to 
us  again. 

68479.  Was  there  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  that 
case  ? — The  man  has  only  been  back  a  few  days.  He 
was  very  troublesome  before  he  went  in. 

68480.  In  the  case  of  your  children  in  the  workhouse, 

do  the  boys  get  any  chance  of  cricket  and  games  of  that  ^^^^^^ 
sort  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  field  near,  where  they  play  cricket  rj^  Nomas' 
and  football,  football  especially.  -workhouse 

68481.  Whom  do  they  play  with  ? — Only  by  them-  children, 
selves,  they  do  not  have  any  matches. 

68482.  Is  not  that  rather  a  disadvantage  ? — Yes> 
but  if  the  boys  are  good  boj^  they  would  play  sometimes 
in  the  clubs.  One  of  our  boys  last  winter  played  in 
the  St.  Thomas's  Club. 

68483.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  that,  I  take  it  ? — 
Certainly. 

68484.  With  regard  to  the  compulsory  powers  which  -^^^^ 
you  suggest  for  the  retention  of  women  admitted  for  ■workhouse 
confinements,  would  that  be  by  magistrate's  order,  or  detention  for 
would  you  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians  ? —  unmarried 

I  would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  guardians.  mothers. 

68485.  Would  you  limit  them  as  to  time  ? — That  might 
be  done. 

68486.  {Miss  Hill.)  With  regard  to  the  children  boarded  (^^jg^^ggg 
out,  are  they  boarded-out  within  tlie  union  or  outside  ? —  boarding- 
In  almost  every  instance  within  the  union.  out  at  St. 

68487.  Do  you  find  it  satisfactory  ?— Yes,   on    the  Thomas, 
whole  I  think  satisfactory.    Occasionally  we  have  had 

cases  that  have  given  us  some  anxiety,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  satisfactory. 

68488.  What  are  the  other  class  of  children  which  you 

think  you  ought  to  have  power  to  board-out,  which  ** 
you  mention  in  your  last  paragraph  ? — The  children  gjagses  of 
whose  parents  are  living.    We  only  have  the  power  children 
to  board  out  orphans  and  deserted  children.    I  think  eligible  for 
it  should  not  be  confined  to  those  two,  and  that  we  might  boarding- 
board-out  any  children  in  the  House  if  the  parents  are  out. 
living  there,  with  the  consent  of  the  parents. 

68489.  Perhaps  you  are  not  troubled  with  many  of 
what  we  call  the  ins-and-outs  ? — Not  many. 

68490.  You  could  hardly  board  out  children  whose 
parents  are  in  the  worldiouse  for  a  very  short  time  ? — 
We  do  not  get  many  cases  like  that.  Very  often  the 
mother  would  be  in  the  workhouse,  and  she  would  have 
no  objection  to  her  child  being  boarded-out,  but  we 
cannot  do  it. 

68491.  You  do  not  think  that  would  lead  to  competition 
between  the  foster  parents  and  the  mother  ;  would  the 
child  attach  itself  to  the  foster  parents  Ln  the  same  way  ? — 
I  think  not.  It  is  carried  out  in  Dr.  Barnardo's  Home. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  successful  ways  of  dealmg  with  the 
children  in  Dr.  Barnardo's  Homes ;  I  tbmk  they  have 
3,000  boarded-out  in  that  way. 

68492.  They  separate  them  wholly  from  the  mother,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

68493.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  recommend  that  in 
the  case  of  the  woman  in  the  workhouse  ?— I  think  the 
guardians  would  have  to  exercise  their  discretion  about 
that. 
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68494.  It  would  be  those  children  •whom  you  wished 
really  to  place  in  the  position  of  those  whom  the  guardians 
have  adopted,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

68495.  Where  there  was  no  idea  of  their  returning  to 
the  parent  ? — If  I  may  put  it  in  this  way,  it  often  happens 
if  we  have  a  suitable  child  whom  somebody  outside,  who 
we  have  reason  to  believe  would  give  this  child  a  comfort- 
able home  in  every  way,  is  ready  to  take  this  special 
child,  and  we  are  told  at  once  :  You  cannot  send  that 
one,  because  you  can  only  send  a  deserted  child  or  an 
orphan ;  this  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Therefore, 
I  think  the  power  of  the  guardians  should  not  be  limited 
in  that  way. 

68496.  Those  would  be  children  whose  parents  were 
living,  I  presume,  in  the  House  ? — Parents  who  might  bo 
in  the  House  or  might  not  be.  We  have  had  cases  some- 
times where  there  were  very  large  families,  and  we  have 
had  to  adopt  the  practice  of  taking  the  children. 

68497.  You  would  not  hesitate  to  associate  them  in 
that  very  intimate  family  way  with  another  family; 
you  would  not  think  it  would  interfere  with  the  family 
life  in  the  future  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should.  I  do 
not  see  why  they  should  not  be  brought  up  there  and  be 
useful  members  of  society  quite  as  much  in  that  way  as 
they  would  in  the  workliouse,  or  perhaps  more  so,  because 
it  would  give  ^hem  home  life. 

68498.  (ilfr.  Booth.)  And  go  back  to  their  family 
later  ? — After  sixteen  they  would  be  free  to  do  what 
they  liked.    We  could  put  no  pressure  on  them  then. 

68499.  (Miss  Hill.)  Perhaps  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
have  always  thought  that  a  good  school  was  the  best 
place  for  a  child  whose  family  was  presumably  to  be 
its  final  home,  because  you  get  rather  into  confusion 
between  the  two  homes.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a  confusion 
to  bring  a  child  up  to  have  two  homes  ? — If  this  child 
is  in  the  workhouse,  presumably  it  has  no  home.  You 
start  with  that.  Therefore  you  give  it  a  home  by  sending 
it  to  some  person  who  is  willing  to  take  it,  and  where  you 
have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  be  looked  after ;  you 
give  it  a  home.  After  the  child  becomes  of  a  certain  age, 
sixteen,  of  course  you  have  no  more  control  over  it. 

68500.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  When  you  say  you  have  adopted 
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uardians  ^^me  children,  have  you  adojjted  them  under  the  special 
Act  ? — ^We  have  occasionally. 

68501.  What  sort  of  number  have  you  adopted  ? — Not 
many,  only  a  few. 

68502.  They  have  been  children  of  parents  who  were 
scandalous  livers  ? — Yes,  we  have  sometimes  threatened 
to  use  that  adoptive  Act  also. 

68503.  (Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  power  to  board  those 
children  out? — They  cannot  be  boarded-out  within  the 
union. 

68504.  (J/r.  Phdps.)  What  I  wanted  to  ask  was  what 
precautions  do  you  take  to  prevent  the  parents  getting 
them  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  had  any  case  where  the 
parents  desired  to  get  at  them.  Of  course,  the  children 
are  reported  to  us  from  time  to  time. 

68505.  You  have  not  the  experience  that  when  a  child 
has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  the  parents  have  developed 
an  interest  in  it  and  have  tried  to  get  it  away  ? — No,  my 
experience  of  that  is  from  a  very  good  institution  we  have, 
not  connected  with  a  workhouse,  but  an  industrial  homo 
in  Devonshire.  There  we  often  have  this  difficulty  to 
contend  with. 

68506.  You  say  you  are  in  favour  of  granting  adequate 
outdoor  relief  in  all  cases.  Do  you  find  that  your 
guardians  are  careful  about  the  sanitary  and  health 
conditions  under  which  their  cases  live  ? — Of  course, 
we  never  grant  relief  unless  the  relieving  officer  has 
reported  upon  the  conditions  under  which  the  person  is 
living,  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  relief  should  be 
given.  If  the  relieving  officer  reports  to  us  that  the 
conditions  are  insanitary  our  course  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  get  them  into  the  workhouse,  and  if  not  to  give  the 
relief  in  kind. 

68507.  As  you  know  an  officer  takes  his  cue  in  that 
sort  of  thing  from  his  board  ;  is  your  board  exigeant  in 
that  matter? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  it  is  fairly  particular. 

68508.  Are  the  cottages  in  the  country  districts  in 
your  union  good  ? — They  vary  very  much  in  different 
parishes 
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68509.  Do  you  find  yourself  often  refusing  outdoor 
relief  to  people  because  their  cottage  is  an  undesirable 
one  ? — It  is  not  at  all  unusual. 

68510.  Do  you  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  sanitary 
authorities  in  those  matters  ? — We  do. 

68511.  And  you  find  prompt  and  thorough  action  is 
taken  ? — Yes,  all  the  guardians  on  our  board  are  members 
of  the  rural  district  council.  We  go  off  from  the  meeting 
of  the  board  to  our  meeting  of  the  council,  and  we  should 
have  our  sanitary  inspector  before  us  then  and  we  should 
bring  the  matter  before  him,  and  he  would  visit  and 
report. 

68512.  Do  you  find  the  town  part  of  your  district 
satisfactory  ? — The  most  unsatisfactory  part  of  the 
town  is  that  there  is  not  sufficient  accommodation.  I 
think  the  actual  sanitary  arrangements  are  good  enough, 
but  there  is  considerable  overcrowding. 

68513.  Is  overcrowding  recognised  by  your  board  as  an 
unhealthy  condition  ? — Distinctly,  and  on  many  occasions 
we  have  refused  out-relief  on  that  account. 

68514.  You  yourself  would  like  to  have  more  stringent  Proposed 

regulations  to  enable  guardians  to  insist  upon  cases  being  power  to 

removed  into  the  workhouse  which  are  proper  cases  for  remove 

the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  by  a  magistrate's  Order.  certain  cases 

^  towork- 

68515.  I  know  the  type  of  case  you  mean.    Do  you  house  and 
think  that  public  opinion  would  support  that  ?— I  think  popi  lar 

I  should  answer  that  in  the  affirmative  ;  I  think  it  would,  feeling  there- 

68516.  You  do  not  foresee  great  possible  scandals  ? — It  — ' 
must  not  be  abused.     I  do  not  see  any  overwhelming 
difiiculty.    I  do  not  think  the  danger  of  opposition  through 
public  opinion  is  insuperable.    We  so  often  have  cases 
where  the  persons  are  not  looked  after,  and  they  will  not 

come  into  the  house,  but  there  is  a  prejudice  against  com- 
pulsory powers. 

68517.  Do  you  not  foresee  the  possible  difficulty  that 
there  might  be  considerable  scandal  in  connection  with 
the  risk  of  a  person  who  refuses  to  come,  you  have  to 
call  in  the  police,  you  force  them  out  of  the  house,  and 
put  them  in  an  ambulance,  and  all  the  neighbourhood 
is  there  ? — Just  in  the  same  way  that  you  have  a  magis- 
trate's Order  now,  which  was  very  unpopular  first  of  all, 
ia  the  case  of  infectious  disease.  A  magistrate  can  grant 
an  Order  for  a  case  of  infectious  disease  to  be  moved  into 
an  isolation  hospital.  When  first  of  all  that  law  was 
made  it  was  very  unpopular,  but  the  public  saw  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  in  the  same  way  they  would  see  the 
benefit  of  this. 

68518.  I  think  in  the  case  of  infectious  diseases  the 
public  sees  the  danger,  and  that  they  are  being  guarded 
against  infection,  but  there  is  no  danger  to  the  public 
in  the  other  case  ? — I  think  there  is  some  danger. 
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68519.  With  regard  to  classification,  I  gather  you  would 
willingly  see  certain  classes  of  cases  removed  from  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

68520.  Are  you  thinking  of  adapting  certain  particular 
workhouses  for  certain  particular  classes  of  case  ? — I  had 
it  in  my  mind  that  in  Devonshire  there  were  certain 
workhouses  where  there  were  very  few  inmates,  and 
■v\liether  it  was  possible  to  adapt  a  workhouse  for  par- 
ticular cases.  I  see  the  difficulty  of  removing  an  inmate 
away  from  the  union  in  which  they  have  lived  all  their 
lives,  and  the  difficulty  of  relatives  visiting  and  so  forth. 

68521.  Comparing  the  present  time  and  the  time  when 
the  Poor  Law  originally  took  its  form  in  1834,  do  you 
consider,  with  the  increase  in  opportunities  for  moving 
about,  that  that  is  a  serious  argument  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  insuperable. 

68522.  Does  that  impress  you  very  strongly  ? — I  think 
it  might  be  done. 

68523.  Does  it  impress  you  very  strongly  as  to  the 
argument  of  distance  from  relatives,  having  regard  to 
the  present  means  of  communication  ? — No,  I  think  that 
with  those  that  find  their  way  into  the  workhouse  it 
would  not  be  regarded  as  a  very  great  hardship. 

68524.  Supposing  that  you  move  out  the  type  of  case 
you  mention,  what  would  you  do  about  the  sick  ;  would 
vou  be  prepared  to  treat  phthisis,  for  instance,  in  a  par- 
ticular institution  ? — Yes. 

68525.  You  would  remove  phthisical  patients  out  of 
the  workhouse  ? — Certainly. 
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68526.  Would  you  classify  in  any  other  way,  in  regard 
to  the  sick  people  ? — I  should  in  the  case  of  cancer. 

68527.  You  would  remove  that  from  the  workhouse  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  painful  things  to  see  a 
bad  cancer  case  in  the  ward  in  a  workhouse. 

68528.  (31  r.  Booth.)  And  also  epilepsy  ?— Yes,  I  thuik 
I  have  mentioned  that  before. 

68529.  (3Ir.  Phelps.)  What  I  want  to  get  at  rather  is 
what  is  your  idea  of  the  average  workhouse  as  left  after 
you  have  classified  in  the  way  that  you  have  described  ; 
you  would  have  first  of  all  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — Yes. 

68530.  Would  you  have  anybody  else  in  it  ? — The 
children  that  are  not  boarded-out,  and  we  should  have 
a  great  many — you  could  hardly  call  them  infirm,  really 
infirm — but  not  perfectly  able-bodied.  A  great  number 
of  the  inmates  in  our  house  you  could  not  call  able- 
bodied  but  they  seem  to  enjoy  life. 

68531.  A  point,  arising  out  of  that,  that  I  want  to  ask 
you  is  ;  had  you  in  your  mind  to  classify  your  inmates 
according  to  character,  and  would  you  set  aside  one  or 
more  wards  as  test  houses  ? — I  have  been  over 
a  great  many  workhouses,  and  I  always  admire  the  plan 
of  classifying  them  according  to  their  conduct,  putting 
those  who  are  better  conducted  together  and  giving  them 
certain  advantages. 

68532.  Do  you  mean  the  people  who  have  behaved  well 
in  the  workhouse  or  before  they  came  in  ? — Who  have 
behaved  well  in  the  workhouse. 

68533.  Are  you  in  favour  of  classifying  people  accord- 
ing to  their  antecedents  ? — I  think  not. 

68534.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  make  one  or  more 
workhouses  into  a  test  house,  and  to  turn  other  work- 
houses practically  into  alms  houses,  that  is  a  house  where 
old  people  could  comfortably  spend  the  remainder  of 
their  days  ;  would  you  classify  to  that  extent  ? — I  would 
rather  give  them  old-age  pensions. 

68535.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  cases  which  we 
are  agreed  must  be  treated  institutionally  ? — Certainly 

68536.  Yes,  where  there  is  no  home  and  they  must  come 
into  some  institution :  would  you  propose  to  have  one 
or  more  workhouses,  in  a  county,  kept  as  a  test  house, 
and  make  some  of  them  practically  into  alms  houses  ? — 
I  think  that  might  follow  on.  I  should  not  suggest  that 
that  should  be  done  at  once.  I  think  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  try  how  it  works  in  moving  imbeciles,  epileptics 
and  those  extreme  cases  of  phthisis.  If  that  worked 
well,  then  afterwards  there  might  be  further  classification, 
but  I  should  not  go  into  a  very  wide  system  of  classifica- 
tion immediately  until  one  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  the  result  would  be. 

68537.  Taking  your  own  workhouse,  what  kind  of 
proportion  of  the  inmates  do  you  think  you  would  give 
almshouse  treatment  to  ? — Would  there  be  someone  to 
look  after  them  ? 

68538.  Certainly  ? — I  do  not  see  quite  how  that  would 
be  worked,  because  there  must  be  someone  to  look  after 
them  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

68539.  All  I  am  assuming  is  a  workhouse  with  the 
absence  of  what  I  may  call  the  "  test "  element  in  it ;  there 
are  certain  disadvantages  in  the  workhouse  life  which  are 
deterrent.  I  am  thinking  of  a  parish  home  as  we  will 
call  it,  as  a  retreat  for  old  age,  without  the  deterrent 
features  of  the  workhouse.  What  proportion  of  your 
people  would  you  think  are  suited  for  that,  or  which  you 
would  propose  to  move  into  that  ? — It  would  be  rather 
a  difiicult  question  to  answer,  but  I  should  think  that 
half  the  inmates  in  our  workhouse  might  very  well  be 
treated  in  that  way. 

68540.  As  large  a  proportion  as  that  ? — Yes,  we  have 
a  great  number  of  old  people.  It  would  depend  so  much 
on  the  treatment,  imtil  you  tell  me  what  the  treatment 
is,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  are  adapted  for  that  treat- 
ment. 

68541.  What  kind  of  proportion  of  your  inmates  do 
you  think  have  come  there  through  their  own  fault  ? — • 
Absolutely  their  own  fault ;  you  do  not  mean  wives  coming 
in  through  the  fault  of  their  husbands  ? 

68542.  In  those  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to  appor- 
tion praise  and  blame.  They  are  not  a  very  large 
class,  I  suppose.     I  am  thinking  rather  of  the  class 
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of  people  who  are  often  described  to  vis  as  coming 
into  the  workhouse  in  old  age,  having  led  blameless  and 
deserving  lives  ? — My  answer  to  that  would  be  that  in 
the  majority  of  the  old  cases  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
blame  to  be  attached,  but  where  the  yotmger  ones  come  in 
there  is  generally  something  behind  it. 

68543.  {3tr.  Booth.)  By  an  old  case,  you  mean  those 
that  do  not  come  in  until  they  are  old  ? — Yes ;  and  of 
course  sickness  drives  many  in. 

68544.  {3Ir.  Phelps.)  That  is  not  one's  fault,  but  in 
tne  vast  majority  of  those  cases  what  I  may  call  alms- 
house treatment  would  be  preferable  to  workhouse  treat- 
ment ?— Yes,  is  it  not  almost  simply  a  change  in  the  name, 
the  same  treatment  under  a  different  name  ? 

68545.  There  are  a  great  many  features  in  workhouse 
life  which  you  may  omit  if  you  do  not  use  the  workhouse 
as  a  deterrent  for  instance,  with  regard  to  liberty  of  going 
in  and  out,  and  distinctive  costume,  and  having  your 
own  room  even,  and  your  own  furniture  ? — I  could  not 
commit  myself  exactly  to  that,  because  liberty  of  going 
in  and  out  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  grant  to  many 
of  these  people.  They  may  be  respectable  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  I  would  not  say  it  was  desirable  for  them 
to  go  in  and  out  as  they  like.  I  think  that  might 
abused  by  many  you  would  class  as  respectable. 

68546.  That  is  rather  a  serious  criticism  of  them,  is 
it  not  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  criticism. 
They  are  not  high-class  people  that  you  have  in  work- 
houses ;  it  is  no  good  saying  they  are. 

68547.  You  feel  that ;  that  is  really  what  I  want  to  get 
at  ? — I  think  there  are  some  admirable  people,  I  could 
point  out  some  number  in  our  workhouse,  and  say  you 
could  trust  them  absolutely  and  completely,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  could  say  that  of  certainly  half  the  people 
there. 

68548.  Half  the  old  people  ? — I  do  not  want  to  cry 
down  the  people  in  my  workhouse  ;  my  workhouse  may 
be  typical  or  not  of  others  ;  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything 
against  the  character  of  those  who  find  their  way  into  the 
workhouse. 

68549.  That  would  really  bring  it  down  to  one-third 
of  the  people  whom  you  could  put  under  circumstances 
of  practically  no  detention  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  I  should 
like  to  put  it  higher  than  one-third. 

68550.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  would  prefer  to  treat  those 
by  pensions  if  possible  ?— Yes,  I  would  prefer  to  treat 

those  by  pensions.    It  depends  so  much  ;    the  inmates  and  efieo't*^* 
to-day  may  be  quite  different  from  what  they  will  be  in  thereof  on 
a  few  years'  time  ;  they  vary  so  much  in  a  few  years.        number  of 

68551.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  old-age  pensions,  intloor 

I  gather  in  your  imion  you  never  drive  people  into  the  ^  ^^'P*^'^^- 
house  who  can  live  out  of  it  on  outdoor  relief  ? — Who  can 
live  in  what  we  believe  to  be  healthy  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions. 

68552.  There  is  a  very  small  number  of  people  in  your 
workhouse  whom  old-age  pensions  would  help  outside,  is 
there  ? — I  think  probably  an  old-age  pension  would  be 
more  than  the  relief  we  should  give,  would  it  not  be  ? 

68553.  It  is  a  question  of  adequate  outdoor  relief  and 
a  pension  ? — Yes,  the  old-age  pensions  would  be  more 
adequate  than  the  outdoor  relief  I  take  it. 

68554.  Are  there  many  people  in  your  workhouse, 
do  you  think,  sent  in  by  the  inadequacy  of  outdoor  rehef  ? 
— I  think  they  would  not  have  come  in  if  more  relief 
had  been  granted  so  that  they  could  have  been  looked 
after;  for  instance,  pay  to  have  someone  to  look  after 
them,  but  that  of  course  is  a  costly  matter. 

68555.  Would  an  old-age  pension  ever  guarantee  that  ? 
— We  are  speaking  of  something  now  that  we  have  not 
before  us,  and  as  I  understand  an  old-age  pension,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  old-age  pension  should  not  be  sup- 
plemented by  relief.  Is  an  old-age  pension  to  absoutely 
take  the  place  of  relief  ? 

68556.  I  was  rather  assuming  that  the  people  of  whom  I 
was  speaking  could  not  provide  for  themselves  outside 
an  institution,  that  is  the  only  difference  between  us  ; 
they  would  not  be  people  whom  an  old-age  pension  would 
really  touch  ? — No  doubt. 

68557.  You  might  take  a  single  old  man  and  pa}'  some 
one  to  look  after  him,  but  you  could  hardly  anticipate 
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a  state  of  society  in  which  that  would  be  done  generally  ? 
—No. 

68558.  -  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  Paragraph  4  you  name  one 
case  where  this  disaster  had  followed  inadequate  relief. 
Have  you  any  other  case  you  could  give  us  in  your  ex- 
perience ? — I  cannot  give  you  chapter  and  verse,  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  it  has  come  under  my  observation.  I 
mentioned  that  case  from  Kensington.  I  have  before  me 
a  letter  from  a  lady,  a  Paddington  guardian,  and  her 
opinion  is  that  it  is  no  kindness,  but  often  leads  to  im- 
morality, to  give  inadequate  outdoor  relief  to  widows. 
She  mentions  that  particularly,  it  leads  to  immorality. 

68559.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  can  make  to  us  so 
that  practical  effect  can  be  given  to  the  wishes  you  express 
here  ? — With  regard  to  widows  ? 

68560.  In  order  to  secure  adequate  relief  to  widows 
left  with  large  families  ? — I  think  that  the  case  must  be 
dealt  with  according  to  its  merits  and;  as  I  said  just  now, 
the  board  must  be  supplied  with  full  particulars  as  regards 
any  outside  help  that  may  be  required,  and  that  should 
be  supplemented  by  outdoor  relief  to  enable  the  woman 
to  live  at  home  and  to  keep  her  children  respectably  and 
keep  them  decently  clothed  and  fed,  and  that  she  should 
not  have  the  pressure  of  knowing  that,  in  order  to  keep 
these  children,  there  must  be  something  done  on  her 
part.  The  woman  under  such  conditions  loses  all  self- 
respect,  very  often  she  takes  to  drink  to  dro^vn  her  trouble, 
and  then  there  is  a  general  failure. 

68561.  As  you  know,  the  Scottish  Local  Government 
Board  have  issued  a  circular  dealing  with  this  question, 
urging  the  guardians  to  give  more  adequate  relief  ? — I 
was  not  aware  of  that. 

68562.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  any  similar 
suggestion  to  make  with  regard  to  England  ? — I  have 
not  seen  that. 

ment  of     68563.  What  arrangements  do  you  make  for  the  children 
hildren       your  workhouse  when  they  are  sick,  are  they  taken  into 
the  workhouse  infirmary  in  the  ordinary  way  ? — When 
they  have  any  ordinary  infectious  ailments  we  isolate  them. 

68564.  In  the  children's  part  of  the  building  ? — We  try  to 
to  isolate  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the  children's  part  of 
the  building,  they  are  sometimes  taken  into  the  infirmary 
wards. 

68565.  You  do  not  think  it  matters  ? — I  think  not, 
it  never  struck  me  as  being  objectionable. 

68566.  Are  the  boys  and  the  girls  kept  apart  at  school 
as  well  as  in  the  House  ? — Yes,  they  go  to  separate  schools. 


tion  of 
of 


68567.  And  you  think  it  is  essential,  you  do  not  think 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  to  mix  more  ? 

atiug      •'■      rather  in  favour  of  the  boys  and  girls  mixing  together, 
and  girls  oui's  do  in  the  House  at  meal  times,  they  feed  together, 
rk 

68568.  You  do  not  put  the  boys  at  one  table  and  the 
girls  at  another  ? — No. 

68569.  They  mix  on  ordinary  lines  ? — Yes. 

■eation       68570.  Have  the  boys  any  organised  games  ? — Not 
organised. 

las'  68571.  You  know  the  importance  the  new  code  attaches 

ren^and  organised  games  ? — They  do  not  get  more  than  they 
ion  of     ^'^^  school,  any  games  that  are  organised  at  the 

school  they  attend. 

liaed  68572.  You  do  not  think,  having  regard  to  the  umiatural 

conditions  of  these  children's  lives,  that  they  want  or- 
ganised games  much  more  than  children  in  ordinary 
conditions  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do  ;  they  seem  to  have 
every  advantage  that  the  ordinary  child  has  that  is 
brought  up  in  the  country  by  its  parents. 

68573.  Except  in  the  homes  they  are  taught  unselfish- 
ness, and  in  the  institutions  they  are  taught  to  be  selfish 
and  look  after  themselves,  is  that  not  true  ? — It  may  be. 

t  of  68574.  Have  you  any  evidence  to  give  as  to  the  effect 

house  °^  workhouse  life  on  the  able-bodied  inmates.  You  have 
n  the  ^  large  experience  as  a  guardian,  it  is  a  big  question, 

bodied,   but  a  very  important  one  ?— I  think  a  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  master  and  matron. 

68575.  Taking  your  experience  ? — I  have  visited  some 
workhouses  where  there  has  been  among  the  inmates 
quite  a  feeling  of  esprit  de  corps.  They  regard  it  as  a 
home,  they  take  the  keenest  Laterest  in  the  Houss. 


68576.  Those  people  who  drift  in,  who  are  practically  The  Rev. 
able-bodied,  who  come  in  for  the  winter,  what  effect  do  Frederick  I. 
think  the  workhouse  has  upon  them  ? — I  think  they  regard  Buckingham, 
tt  as  a  useful  institution.  -^^-^  • 

68577.  Do  you  think  they  go  out  more  energetic  ? —  lo  July  1907. 
I  am  afraid  not.  .  . 

68578.  Do  they  lose  moral  fibre  in  the  House  ? — When 
they  come  in  I  am  afraid  they  have  very  little  moral 
fibre  left. 

68579.  Are  they  a  little  less  strong  minded  or  strong 
in  character  ? — I  think  that  perhaps  it  has  a  bad  effect 
on  them  in  this  way,  that  they  feel  they  have  something 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  having  passed  a  winter  in  the 
workhouse  they  say :  Well,  we  can  get  on  through  th© 
summer,  and  if  we  have  to  go  back  to  the  workhouse 
another  winter,  we  do  not  mind.  There  is  that  feeling. 
It  rather  does  away  with  the  spirit  of  independence. 

68580.  Do  you  think  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  back  Proposed 
on  to  their  feet,  say  in  the  spring  ?    Would  you  desire  labour 

to  see  any  organisation  established  analogous  to  the  colonies  for 
Discharged  Prisoners  Organisation  ? — I  should  certainly  ^^i^  able- 
wish  to  see  opportunities  granted  to  these  men,  those  I  bodied, 
mean,  whom  you  have  any  reason  to  hope  may  recover 
their  characters. 

68581.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  as  to 
how  that  might  be  done  ?— Personally  I  should  like  to  see 
labour  colonies  established. 

68582.  For  a  large  area,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

68583.  I  do  not  want  to  be  rude,  but  are  you  one  (jf 
the  visiting  justices  of  the  prisons  ? — No. 

68584.  Have  you  ever  been  a  prison  chaplain  ? — No, 
I  have  never  seen  very  much  of  prison  life,  but  from 
time  to  time  I  have  visited  prisons. 

68585.  You  could  not  tell  us  any  comparison  that  has  Comparison 
occurred  to  you  in  visiting  the  two  institutions,  the  between  the 
able-bodied  workhouse  and  the  gaol,  as  regards  tone  workhouse 
and  energy  ? — What  strikes  me  is  that  although  the  rules  ^"^d  the 
are  far  more  stringent  in  the  gaol,  from  what  I  know  of  ' 

the  gaols  the  inmates  are  more  carefully  looked  after. 
For  instance,  medical  aid  is  very  different  in  the  gaols  to 
what  it  is  ia  the  workhouses.  Directly  they  come  into 
a  gaol  the  medical  officer  examines  them  most  carefully 
and  the  medical  officer  of  the  gaol  receives  a  high  salary, 
and  has  to  be  there  every  day. 

68586.  You  would  not  like  to  see  that  system  applied 
to  the  workhouses  if  the  able-bodied  are  to  go  there,  and 
you  are  to  buUd  up  the  character  of  the  able-bodied 
men  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  effectual  or 
whether  it  is  an  advantage  to  the  gaol.  Orders  that  are 
given  with  regard  to  prisoners  now  sometimes  seem 
almost  to  be  unnecessary.  The  ward  has  to  be  of  a  cer- 
tain temperature,  etc.  ;  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  to  see 
those  regulations  brought  into  workhouses. 

68187.  I  thought  they  got  much  more  work  out  of  the 
people  in  gaol  than  in  workhouses  ;  there  is  much  more 
the  air  of  industry,  it  seems  to  me,  which  is  so  lacking 
in  the  able-bodied  wards  of  the  workhouses  ? — It  has 
never  struck  me  as  that,  it  is  work  which  is  given  very 
unwillingly.  I  do  not  think  the  tendency  of  gaol  treat- 
ment is  likely  to  make  any  difference  to  the  moral  fibre  of 
a  man. 

68588.  They  do  make  them  work  in  a  way  that  they  DifSculties 
sre  never  made  to  work  in  a  workliouse,  as  far  as  my  as  tj 
observation  goes.    Have  you  any  recommendation  to  lunacy 
make  as  regards  grants  in  aid  of  maintaining  certain  grant, 
classes  of  inmates  to  which  you  have  alluded,  on  lines 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Board  of  Education,  grants  in 

aid  of  say  sane  epileptics,  imbeciles  and  so  on.  Realising 
how  difficult  classification  must  be,  could  grants  be  made 
as  the  grants  are  made  through  the  inspector  for  elemen- 
tary education  purposes  ? — At  present  it  is  4s.  a  week 
that  we  receive,  and  that  does  not  work  out  satisfactorily 
at  all  in  our  asylum,  if  you  are  speaking  of  that.  For 
instance,  a  little  time  ago  the  cost  of  the  asjdum  was  9s.  9d., 
towards  which  we  receive  4s.,  the  cost  was  reduced 
to  9s.  3d.  If  the  relatives  were  paying  5s.  9d.  it  is  mani- 
festly improper  not  to  say,  "Now  you  need  only  pay 
5s.  3d.,"  yet  if  they  continue  to  pay  5s.  9d.  we  get  no  of 
grant  at  all.    Was  that  the  point  you  meant  ?  basis' of 

68589.  No,  not  quite.    What  I  meant  was  that  the  salaries 
inspector  should  have  power  to  allocate  grants,  just  as  giar.t. 
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an  inspector  under  the  Board  of  Education  gives  grants 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  in  order  to  give  central 
control  and  raise  the  standard  of  administration  ? — I 
think  that  as  regards  the  grant  that  we  receive  towards 
the  staff,  that  is  manifestly  unfair  as  at  present,  because 
it  is  based  upon  the  year  1888,  and  I  think  that  there 
should  be  an  alteration  there,  because  our  expenses  have 
gone  up,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  niu-sing  staff. 

68590.  Would  you  like  to  see  these  grants  allocated 
on  a  different  system  ? — Yes, 

68591.  And  on  the  inspector's  report  similarly  to  the 
way  in  which  education  grants  are  allocated  on  the 
inspector  of  schools  report  ? — Yes,  if  we  could  always 
be  sure  of  having  our  present  inspector. 

68592.  Taking  the  risk  of  his  translation,  would  you 
think  that  a  good  system  ? — I  think  that  it  should  be 
somebody  outside,  certainly,  but  whether  the  inspector 
would  be  able  with  his  numerous  duties  to  go  so  much 
into  that  subject  as  was  required,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion. 

68593.  My  point  was  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
means  by  which  you  could  get  a  lever  to  raise  the  stan- 
dard of  administration  in  the  more  backward  work- 
houses ? — I  follow  what  you  mean. 

68594.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Is  there  anything  that  you  would 
wish  to  add  ? — I  have  one  or  two  particulars  about  the 
question  of  the  irregularity  of  fishermen's  earnings.  I 
have  put  down  one  or  two  cases  which  I  got  from  the 
clerk  in  order  to  bear  that  out.  We  find  that  in  the 
summer  time  the  fishermen  are  getting  high  wages,  as 
much  as  £2  a  week  ;  they  spend  the  money  and  then 
in  the  winter  they  come  before  xis  as  destitute.  I  have  a 
case  here  of  a  man,  R.  N.,  forty  years  of  age  ;  he  has 


received  over  £2  a  week  in  the  salmon  season,  and  he  Djgicuity 
comes  to  us  afterwards  for  relief,  and  that  is  not  an  to  relief  of 
isolated  case  ;  there  are  others  of  the  same  sort.  the  season- 

68595.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  What  do  you  do  with  a  case 

like  that  ? — You  must  relieve  them.  ^'  * 

68596.  (i/r.  Booth.)  May  it  be  supposed  that  they  may 
be  in  debt  when  their  increased  earnings  come,  and  that 
the  money  they  receive  goes  to  pay  their  debts  ? — That  is 
very  often  the  way. 

68597.  That  they  are  behindhand :  I  think  they 
spend  in  anticipation  of  what  they  may  make  in  the 
summer ;  it  is  a  backhanded  way  of  saving  ? — That  is 
often  the  case.  We  relieve  in  kind  whenever  we  can 
in  cases  Hke  that,  and  we  have  sometimes  relieved  by 
way  of  loan,  but  that  is  not  satisfactory. 

68598.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  In  such  cases  have  you  offered 
the  house  ? — Yes,  and  we  also,  wherever  possible,  make 
the  applicant  appear  before  the  board,  which  is  a  course 
that  they  do  not  like  themselves,  and  we  find  that  is  of 
considerable  use. 

68599.  [Mr.   Booth.)  Is   there   anything  further  you  Comparisoa 
have  to  say  ? — Only  upon  the  question  of  the  agricultural  of  condition 
labourer  as  compared  with  the  labourer  in  the  towns,  labourer 
That  is  one  of  the  points  you  mention.    I  maintain  the  town 
agricultural  labourer  at  present  is  in  a  better  position  *  ^' 
than  the  town  labourer. 

68600.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — Distinctly, 

68601.  In  consequence  of  the  regularity  of  his  pay  and 
the  perquisites  that  he  gets  ? — The  many  perquisites  and 
the  less  expense  that  he  has  compared  with  the  man 
in  the  town,  and  the  less  inducements  there  are  to  spend 
money. 
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68602.  [Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Newton 
Abbot  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

68603.  You  have  sent  us  a  statement,  which  we  will 
take  as  your  evidence-in- chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  :  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  a  few 
questions  ? — Very  well.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the 
jolowing  statement.) 

1.  I  am  a  native  of,  and  have  practically  lived  all  my 
life  in,  Newton  Abbot  (fifty-one  years).  I  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Newton  Abbot  Board  of  Guardians  for  the 
past  seven  years,  three  of  which  I  have  been  Chairman  of 
the  Visiting  (House)  Committee  and  for  some  years  was 
Chairman  of  the  Scattered  Homes  Committee.  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Devon  County  Council,  the  Devon  Edu- 
cation Authority,  also  of  the  Newton  Abbot  Urban 
District  Council.  I  make  no  claim  to  any  special  know- 
ledge with  regard  to  the  subject  of  this  enquiry  beyond 
the  general  observations  of  an  ordinary  person  interested 
in  social  problems. 

2.  The  union  consists  of  thirty-eight  parishes  containing 
such  towns  as  Torquay,  Newton  Abbot,  Teignmouth, 
DawHsh,  Ashburton,  Bovey  Tracey,  Moretonhampstead, 
Chudleigh  and  numerous  small  villages  and  hamlets. 

3.  The  workers  in  the  towns  are  not  on  the  whole 
badly  housed ;  perhaps  about  10  per  cent,  suffer  from 
overcrowding.  In  the  rural  districts  the  housing  is  very 
poor  and  life  generally  is  of  a  most  monotonous  char- 
acter, particularly  in  the  scattered  hamlets  on  the  borders 
of  Dartmoor.  The  percentage  of  habitual  drunkards 
in  the  district  is  small.  The  majority  of  the  workers 
are  hard  working  and  sober,  but  owing  to  their  poverty, 
their  ideals  and  the  standard  of  living  are  deplorably  low. 

4.  Besides  the  ordinary  building  and  kindred  industries, 
etc.,  which  obtain  miore  or  less  in  all  towns,  there  are  :  — 


In  Urban  Districts. 

SkOled. 

Unskilled. 

(a.)  Locomotive  Works 

30s.  to  40s. 

IBs.  to  22s. 

(h)  Tanning  and  Fell- 
mongering 

25s.  to  40s. 

16s.  to  25s. 

(f)  Engineering  - 

25s.  to  35s. 

16s.  to  25s. 

(d)  Clay  Works  - 

20s.  to  30s. 

Ii^  rural  districts  : — 

(a)  Agriculture,  14s.  to  20s. 

(h)  Mining  and  potteries,  15s.  to  25s. 

5.  The  average  wage  of  the  unskilled  worker  in  both  No 
urban  and  rural  districts  is  under  £1  per  week,  and  whilst  unemploy- 
there  are  a  large  number  of  people  poor  and  even  very  mentat 
poor,  unemployment  as  understood  in  the  large  industrial 
centres  does  not  exist. 

6.  The  only  experiment  I  am  aware  of  made  by  our  Boarding- 
board  is  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  scattered  homes  out 

for  the  children ;  after  a  prolonged  struggle  a  small  but  preferable 

determined  minority  practically  forced  the   board  to  ^  scattered 

adopt  this  system,  and  it  is  generally  considered  that  it 

has  worked  admirably.    I,  however,  regard  "  boaiding- 

out,"  where  practicable,  as  the  ideal  method  of  dealing 

with  the  children ;  we  have  had  some  very  successful  cases 

during  the  past  few  years. 

7.  I  strongly  favour  outdoor  relief,  where  practicable,  Advantages 
believing  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  tends  to  greater  out-relief, 
contentment  among  the  relieved  and  is,  I  think,  more 
economical. 

8.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly  Class  of 

the  unskilled  labouring  class,  and  of  these  the  least  thrifty  persons 

and  the  unfortunate.  ^PP'^jPS 

for  relief. 

9.  There  are  in  my  opinion  three  stages  in  the  career 
of  a  married  couple  of  the  unskilled  labouring  class  that 
rear  a  family  :  — 

(a)  The  first  fifteen  years  is  a  time  of  great  struggle 
and  much  self-denial. 

(b)  The  second  fifteen  years  is  a  time  of  compara- 
tive comfort,  when  the  children's  earnings  help  the 
family  exchequer. 

(c)  The  last  stage  is  the  worst,  when  the  children 
have  left  the  old  home,  having  either  married  or 
gone  to  other  towns,  and  probably  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  their  parents,  and  possibly  faihng  health 
precludes  the  bread-winner  from  earning  as  much 
as  in  his  early  manhood,  and  employment  becomes 
more  and  more  precarious— then  comes  the  inevitable 
appeal  for  relief.  In  my  seven  years'  experience  of 
the  weekly  reUef  section,  after  making  every  allow- 
ance for  exceptional  caises,  such  as  a  sudden  break- 
down of  the  bread-winner,  etc.,  the  class  before 
mentioned  and  at  the  third  stage  form  90  per  cent, 
of  the  applicants  for  relief. 
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10.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  cause  of  pauperism  differs 
in  any  material  degree  in  thij  union  to  that  which  obtains 
throughout  the  country  generally.  Granting  for  the 
moment  that  the  wages  of  the  unskilled  worker  (nearly 
always  under  £1  per  week)  is  sufficient  for  his  needs — 
which  I  do  not  for  one  moment  admit — then  the  obvious 
or  surface  causes  are : — 

(a)  Young  couples  commencing  life  without  a 
proper  home,  or  any  means  of  providing  one. 

(6)  Ignorance  of  the  best  and  most  economical 
way  of  laying  out  the  weekly  allowance  for  house- 
keeping, etc.,  such  as  for  instance,  the  pernicious 
custom  of  buying  garments,  etc.,  of  tallymen  at  a 
cost  of  oft-times  more  than  50  per  cent,  over  cash  pur- 
chase. 

(c)  Ignorance  as  to  the  best  methods  of  cooking — 
the  frying  pan  being  constantly  in  requisition. 

(d)  Thriftlessness  and  insobriety. 

11.  These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  chief  superficial 
causes — easily  recognisable  because  on  the  surface — of  most 
of  the  pauperism  in  this  country.  But,  as  you  are  doubtles ; 
aware,  we  must  go  far  deeper  if  we  would  find  the  real  cause. 

12.  The  great  problem  which  faces  modern  civilisation 
— and  it  embraces  the  whole  pauper  problem  -  is  the  econo- 
mic law  of  supply  and  demand,  over  which  the  workers 
have  at  present  little  or  no  control.  The  civilisation  that 
compels  a  man  to  work  for  £1  or  even  2os.  per  week, 
and  to  maintain  himself,  his  wife  and  four  or  five  children 
out  of  it,  in  my  opinion  stands  condemned,  and  is  the 
real  and  only  cause  of  pauperism. 

13.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
are : — In  the  urban  districts  chiefly  retired  tradesmen 
and  parsons ;  in  the  rural,  the  latter  and  agriculturists. 

14.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  administration  of  relief 
differs  in  any  material  degree  to  that  which  obtains  in 
other  unions. 
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15.  With  regard  to  reforms,  as  palliatives,  I  would  have 
a  much  better  system  of  classification  in  the  workhouse, 
where  the  really  deserving  poor  should  have  a  much  better 
chance  than  at  present ;  that  is  to  say,  they  should  be 
free  to  go  in  and  out  at  will,  subject  only  to  certain  neces- 
sary restrictions. 

16.  There  are,  perhaps,  a  few  other  little  reforms  whfch, 
however,  to  my  mind,  would  be  only  tinkering  with  the 
system  and  be  of  no  very  lasting  good. 

17.  Short  of  a  radical  change  in  our  economic  system, 
which  at  present  I  fear  is  impracticable,  the  great  reforms 
which  I  believe  to  be  practical  are : — 

{a)  A  system  of  old-age  pensions,  thus  :  A  pension 
of  from  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  week  to  all  persons  requiring 
it  over  sixty  years  of  age. 

(b)  The  guardians  to  have  the  power  to  deal  with 
vagrants,  the  skulker,  and  the  work  shy,  either  by 
establishing  local  farms,  or,  preferably,  by  the  State 
providing  large  farm  colonies  in  convenient  centres. 

18.  This,  in  my  opinion,  would  almost  entirely  do 
away  with  pauperism  as  we  understand  it  to-day,  and 
the  workhouses  could  be  chiefly  used  as  infirmaries  for 
the  sick  and  the  mentally  weak. 

19.  In  conclusion,  I  trust  something  of  this  kind  may 
come  out  of  this  enquiry,  as  I  believe  it  is  practically 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  Poor  Law  system  is  a  failure, 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  deal  with  our  unfortunate 
brothers  and  sisters  more  in  consonance  with  the  altruistic 
spirit  of  the  age  and  our  common  Christianity. 

68604.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  see  that  you  think  that  the 
majority  of  the  workers  are  poor,  and  that  their  ideals 
and  the  standard  of  living  are  deplorably  low  ? — Yes. 

68605.  That  is  the  unskilled  portion  of  the  labouring 
classes  ? — Yes,  in  the  rural  districts. 

68606.  You  say  that  there  is  not  unemployment  ex- 
actly, but  they  are  very  poorly  paid  and  their  standard 
of  life  is  low  7 — Yes,  they  are  badly  housed ;  that  is,  in 
the  rural  districts  more  especially. 

68607.  The  bad  conditions  of  housing  will  extend 
a  good  deal  beyond  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief  ? — Undoubtedly. 

68608.  It  is  a  large  class  ? — Yes. 

68609.  A  large  proportion  of  the  community  hvo  in  a 
low  way  ? — Yes,  speaking  generally. 
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68610.  Are  efforts  being  made  to  improve  that  state 
of  things  ? — They  are  so  isolated  on  the  borders  of  Dait- 
moor,  the  hamlets  and  villages  round  there  are  so  far 
away  fi'om  railway  centres,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

68611.  These  people  living  in  that  way,  poor  and  with  a 
low  standard  of  hfe,  come,  in  old  age,  to  an  immense 
extent  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  is  my  experience. 

68612.  It  is  a  break-up  at  about  what  age  ? — Speaking 
generally  about  fifty -five  to  sixty. 

68613.  Before  sixty  ?— Yes. 

68614.  They  are  at  the  end  of  their  resources  ? — 
Yes,  the  children  leave  them  and  of  course  they  cannot 
then  very  well  help  the  family  exchequer. 

68615.  As  a  rule  the  children  are  not  earning  any  more 
than  their  parents  ? — Very  often  that  is  the  case. 

68616.  And  if  they  are  married  they  have  nothing  to 
spare  ? — That  is  it. 

68617.  So  the  economical  condition  is  very  difficult  ? — 
Yes,  it  practically  pauperises  them  if  they  do  manage  to 
spare  a  little  towards  the  support  of  their  parents. 

68618.  You  speak  of  this  great  problem  which  faces 
modern  civilisation.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  cure  ? 
In  paragraph  12  you  say,  "  the  civilisation  that  compels  a 
man  to  work  "  for  So-and-so.  In  what  way  would  you 
propose  to  answer  that  ? — I  feel  very  strongly  about 
that.  I  feel  that  the  whole  thing  hangs  on  the  fact  that  a 
man  has  to  bring  up  his  family  on  £1  a  week  or  under — 
it  is  almost  always  under  £1  a  week.  I  have  gone  about 
a  great  deal  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  I  find  that 
those  who  are  very  thrifty  and  very  economical,  where  a 
man  who  has  a  good  wife,  who  manages  well  and  bujs 
well,  and  so  on,  even  then  they  are  unable  to  save  ;  that 
is  a  man  and  his  wife  and  two  or  three  children.  I  have 
in  my  mind's  eye  now  a  case  where  the  home  was  like 
a  little  palace  with  regard  to  cleanliness  and  everything 
in  that  way ;  but  the  woman  is  a  perfect  drudge,  she 
is  there  from  morning  to  night,  she  never  has  a  hoHday 
of  any  sort;  she  tells  me  that  she  has  to  spend  every 
penny.  They  get  19s.  a  week  and  she  has  to  spend  every 
penny  of  it,  she  cannot  save  6d. 

68619.  How  many  children  are  there  ? — Two  this  woman 
has,  but  mind  you  she  says,  "  I  will  feed  them  well." 
My  point  is  this,  that  where  they  are  economical  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing  and  do  everything  possible  to  make 
the  money  go  round,  they  have  not  anything  to  spare  ; 
but  what  happens  with  those  who  are  not  so  1  You  go 
in  the  next  house,  and  there  you  will  find  that  they  will 
have  their  holidays,  and  the  man  M'ill  have  his  glass  of 
beer  and  so  on.  If  they  are  only  a  month  out  of  employ- 
ment there  is  the  whole  thing  finished,  they  are  bound 
to  come  on  the  rates ;  and  I  point  out  this  where  you  take 
the  class  above,  the  mechanic  who  gets  better  wages, 
you  very  rarely  find  that  they  come  on  the  rates.  I 
make  a  statement  here  that  it  is  90  per  cent.  "  In  my 
seven  years'  experience  of  the  weekly  relief  section,  after 
making  every  allowance  for  exceptional  cases,  such  as  a 
sudden  breakdo^vn  of  the  breadwinner,  etc.,  the  class 
before  mentioned  " — that  is  the  unskilled  labour  class — 
"  and  at  the  third  stage  form  90  per  cent  of  the  applicants 
for  rehsf."  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
verify  that.    It  is  bound  to  be  so. 

68620.  The  basis  of  pauperism  in  your  view  is  insuffi- 
cient earnings  ? — Yes,  because  why  do  we  not  get  the 
other  class  ? 

68621.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  answering  questions,  but  Old-age 
this  is  the  view  that  you  take,  as  you  say,  from  a  very  pensions  as 
considerable  experience.    You  give  this  as  the  result  of  a  preventive 
considerable  experience  and  general  observation.    Now  I  of  pauperism, 
want  you  to  say  in  what  way  you  think  you  would  look 

forward  to  a  cure,  the  evil  being  that  their  earnings  are 
not  sufficient.  In  what  way  would  you  alter  the  form  of 
the  economical  structure  of  society  ? — That  is  a  big  ques- 
tion that  I  think  will  come,  but  in  the  meantime  I  am  more 
concerned  about  the  palliative,  that  is  the  old-age  pension. 
I  think  if  we  had  a  system  of  old-age  pensions,  that  at  this 
particular  time  I  speak  of,  when  the  stress  becomes  the 
greatest,  the  man  who  has  brought  up  his  children  in  an 
honourable  way,  and  so  on,  and  put  them  out  in  hfe, 
perhaps  they  are  not  able  to  help  him  very  much,  that  is 
the  time  when  he  comes  for  rehef,  and  that  would  be  the 
time  when  the  old-age  pension  would  come. 
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68622.  To  synchronise  with  his  economical  breakdown 
under  the  present  conditions  ? — Yes.  You  see  the  un- 
skilled worker  is  in  this  state  ;  you  say  he  is  a  free  man, 
England  is  a  free  country,  and  so  on,  but  if  he  is  ofiered 
18s.  or  19s.  a  week  and  he  refuses  to  take  it,  you  know 
what  happens,  there  is  a  score  outside  the  gate  who  will 
take  his  place,  so  that  he  is  not  free. 

68623.  You  say  that  they  break  down  more  or  less  at 
fifty-five.  I  suppose  it  goes  on  increasing  up  to  sixty- 
five  ? — Yes. 

68624.  At  what  age  would  you  consider  it,  as  a  pallia- 
tive, desirable  that  an  old-age  pension  should  take  effect  ? 
— Not  over  sixty,  to  be  of  any  use. 

68625.  And  of  what  amount  ?— It  ought  not  to  be  less 
than  6s. 

68626.  You  think  that  would  not  be  a  sum  that  could 
not  be  provided  out  of  taxation  ? — I  think  it  could  be 
easily  provided,  we  are  able  to  find  the  money  for  a 
disastrous  war. 

68627.  Relieving  that  class  of  pauper  in  that  way,  the 
remainder  you  would  wish  to  deal  with  rather  severely  ?— r 
Yes,  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  what  I  have  sketched 
out  here,  some  system  of  farm  colonies  for  the  tramps 
and  habituals. 

68628.  Almost  a  penal  system  ? — Practically.  They 
should  be  made  to  work.  I  think  their  tramping  the 
roads  as  they  are  now  is  a  disgrace,  and  the  horror  of  their 
coming  to  the  house  hke  they  do,  and  having  to  crack 
stones,  which  is  not  remunerative  labour  and  is  most 
degrading,  I  think,  for  a  meal  of  bread  and  cheese,  and 
when  there  are  workmen  amongst  them  it  is  almost  in- 
tolerable to  think  about  them,  when  they  are  real  working 
men  out  of  work.  I  visit  the  tramp  ward  every  week  and 
to  me  it  is  a  perfect  horror,  when  one  thinks  that  there  are 
working  men  there,  who  cannot  get  employment,  and  they 
have  to  go  through  that  night  after  night. 

68629.  In  addition  to  the  old  and  to  those  who  are  lazy, 
or  will  not  work,  there  are  the  sick,  and  the  children,  and 
the  widows,  and  people  of  that  sort.  How  would  you  deal 
with  them  ? — The  widow  is  a  subject  that  I  have 
not  gone  into  at  all  here.  1  think  the  widows  should  be 
treated  very,  very  leniently  indeed  ;  I  do  not  think  she 
should  be  made  a  pauper  in  the  ordinary  sense.  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  some  system  whereby  we  could  deal  with 
the  widows  apart  altogether  from  our  Poor  Law  system  ;  it 
is  no  fault  of  theirs. 

68630.  And  the  sick  ? — I  think  the  sick  and  the  men- 
tally weak,  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  in  institutions 
something  like  what  we  call  our  workhouse  now,  that  is 

,  infirmaries  such  as  at  Newton  Abbott,  where  we  have  a 
splendid  new  infirmary ;  but  pauperism,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term  now,  I  think  with  old-age  pensions  would 
practically  go — with  farm  colonies  and  old-age  pensions, 
the  two  combined. 

68631.  They  would  not  go  unless  you  also  have  special 
means  of  treating  the  case  of  the  widows  and  the  children 
and  the  sick  ? — I  am  talking  now  more  particularly  of  the 
workhouse.  Of  course  the  children  are  more  or  less  in 
scattered  homes  in  the  country,  are  they  not,  and  a  widow 
I  think  should  be  allowed  adequate  v&Mei  in  her  own  home. 

68632.  And  the  sick  be  institutionally  treated  ? — Yes, 
I  would  not  keep  up  an  institution  like  a  workhouse  as  we 
understand  it  to-day.  I  would  abolish  that.  I  believe 
it  is  very  expensive,  I  believe  the  people  hate  it,  and  to  my 
mind  society  owes  a  debt  to  the  poor  people  which  it  can 
never  adequately  repay.  I  do  not  think  the  workhouse  is 
anything  like  the  way  to  repay  that  debt. 

68633.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  thought  at  all  what  the 
effect  of  old  age  pensions  on  wages  would  be  ? — Wages 
always  tend  to  the  minimum  and  are  bound  to  do  with  our 
competitive  system. 

68634.  Do  you  think  that  is  established  ?— Yes, 
undoubtedly. 

68635.  As  matters  at  present  stand,  I  suppose  one  of 
the  motives  which  a  man  has  in  life  is  to  provide  for  his 
old  age  ? — He  tries  to. 

68636.  In  order  to  compass  that,  he  would  naturally  set 
himself  to  earn  as  much  as  he  could  ? — Naturally. 

68637.  And  in  order  to  do  that  he  would  make  himself 
so  efficient  as  he  could  ? — Yes. 
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68638.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  weaken  that  very 
much,  if  the  State  gave  an  old-age  pension  ? — I  do  nob 
think  so,  because  this  £1  a  week  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  save,  he  has  given  up  the  idea  of  it  already. 

68639.  Should  you  be  prepared  to  give  a  pension  to  Question  of 
everybody  ? — No.  conditional 

68640.  How  should  you  discriminate  ?— Those  who  or  u  noon 
require  it. 

68641.  How  would  you  interpret  need  ? — Of  course 
there  would  have  to  be  some  system.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  at  all  to  let  it  be  understood  that  every- 
body might  have  it. 

68642.  I  want  to  know  how  you  would  classify  the 
people  ? — I  do  not  know  how  exactly  that  would  be  done, 
but  there  would  have  to  be  a  system  of  classification. 

68643.  Would  you  welcome  a  system  by  which  a  man's 
own  contributions  were  added  to  or  increased  ? — That 
might  be  considered,  but  I  should  rather  not  have  it. 

68644.  Would  you  take  a  man's  conduct  during  his  life 
into  account  ? — No. 

68645  You  would  give  it  to  a  man  who  had  drimk  up 
all  his  surplus  wages  ? — Yes. 

68646.  Then  whom  would  you  exclude  ? — You  quite 
understand,  under  this  system  of  the  wages  tending  to 
the  minimum  limits — I  am  hoping  that  will  be  altered, 
but  under  that  system  and  so  on,  I  would  not  discrimi- 
nate. 

68647.  You  would  give  everybody  one  ? — Yes. 

68648.  All  these  people,  the  vagrant,  the  skulker  and 
the  work-shy,  you  would  give  them  old-age  pensions  too  ? 
—Yes. 

68649.  So  you  would  not  want  workhouses  or  farm 
colonies  for  those  ? — Not  for  the  aged,  it  would  bo  a 
shame  to  make  them  work. 

68650.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  a  class  of  people 
who  would  have  to  be  treated  in  institutions  in  their 
old  age  ? — Yes,  the  mentally  weak  and  unfit. 

68651.  There  are  many  people  who  have  nobody  to 
look  after  them  and  cannot  look  after  themselves  ? — I 
think  you  will  find  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  if  they 
have  only  got  sufficient  to  get  along  out]  of  the  workhouse 
or  out  of  any  institution,  they  would  rather  stay  out. 

68652.  Have  you  ever  been  trustee  of  a  set  of  alms- 
houses ? — No,  but  I  know  a  set  of  almshouses  intimately. 

68653.  When  there  is  a  vacancy,  do  you  not  find  a  good 
many  applicants  for  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  because  they  have 
their  individual  liberty. 

68654.  I  am  not  saying  what  the  nature  of  the  insti- 
tution is  to  be,  but  old-age  pensions  will  not  cover  all 
cases  of  old  age,  will  they,  you  must  have  institutions 
for  old  people  ? — I  think  only  for  the  sick  and  mentally 
weak. 

68655.  Do  you  not  think  the  demand  for  accommoda- 
tion in  almshouses  rather  points  in  the  other  direction  ? 
— I  think  they  take  the  place  of  an  old-age  pension. 

68656.  There  are  a  good  many  people,  are  there  not 
who,  from  decay  of  their  homes  and  other  circumstances, 
require  to  be  treated  in  an  institution  in  their  old  age, 
I  do  not  think  you  can  get  rid  of  them  altogether  ? — 
But  the  workliouse  you  could 

68657.  I  think  you  might  change  the  character  of  the 
workhouse,  but  you  must  have  such  an  institution.  Have 
you  ever  thought  how  many  of  the  aged  people  in  the 
Newton  Abbot  Workhouse  could  live  out  of  doors  on  a 
pension  of  6s.  or  8s.  a  week  ?— Yes,  I  have  thought  a 
great  deal  about  it. 

68658.  Have  you  tested  it  at  all  ?— Yes. 

68659.  Did  the  Local  Government  Board  ask  you  to 
make  a  return  ? — No. 

68660.  They  did  ask  some  unions,  and  I  did  not  know 
whether  you  were  one  ? — No. 

68661.  What  proportion  of  the  aged  people  should  you 
say  could  do  that  ? — I  should  say  quite  75  per  cent.  > 

68662.  You  would  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  some 
workhouses  they  found  only  five  or  six,  and  of  those  three 
or  four  came  back  after  trying  it  ? — I  should  be  somewhat 
surprised.  I  have  always  found  that  those  who  apply 
for  relief,  when  they  are  ordered  the  house  will  do  any- 
thing and  everything  to  keep  out. 
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68663.  I  am  not  quite  sure  on  that  point.  In  your 
union  is  outdoor  relief  given  ? — Yes. 

68664.  Is  it  given  what  is  called  liberally  ? — The  sec- 
tions differ.  There  are  four  sections  on  our  board.  I 
believe  you  are  to  examine  one  of  our  relieving  officers 
later,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  one  of  the  sections  gives 
more. 

68665.  Is  there  any  large  number  of  people  in  your 
workhouse  who  are  brought  in  by  the  refusal  to  give 
them  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

68666.  Being  people  of  good  character  ? — Yes. 

68667.  You  really  think  there  is  a  large  number  ?— 
Not  a  large  number. 

68668.  What  proportion  of  your  inmates  ? — I  do  not 
think  a  large  proportion.  I  think  generally  speaking 
where  they  can  be  granted  out-relief  and  where  they  will 
accept  it  (they  always  do  accept  it)  they  are  given  out- 
relief. 

.d  68669.  Supposing  the  outdoor  relief  was  as  much  as 

f  old-  you  propose  as  a  pension,  6s.  or  7s.  6d.  a  week,  would  that 
lis.  meet  your  views  ? — No,  I  would  like  it  done  in  another 
way,  as  of  right ;  they  will  take  it  as  of  right,  it  is  theirs, 
society  owes  it  them. 

68670.  They  have  a  right  to  relief  now  legally  ?— Yes, 
but  it  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  fair  to  them,  they 
are  paupers. 

68671.  If  there  is  only  that  class  of  pauper,  is  it  not 
rather  a  waste  of  money  to  give  pensions  to  so  many  more 
people  ? — I  think  then  the  thing  will  cure  itself.  I  think 
we  shall  get  the  other  thing  later  on,  the  larger  thing, 
where  this  competitive  system  will  go  out. 

68672.  My  point  is  rather,  do  you  not  think  your  pension 
scheme  will  delay  the  coming  of  that  ? — No,  I  think  it  will 
have  the  other  effect. 

68673.  You  say  you  go  to  the  tramp  ward  every  week  ? 
—Yes. 

68674.  Have  you  followed  up  the  history  of  any  of 
them  afterwards  ? — It  is  difficult  to  do.  We  have  tried  ; 
we  had  a  committee  to  see  into  how  many  bona  fide  work- 
ing men  there  were,  and  we  found  it  most  difficult ;  we 
could  not  trace  them  on. 
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68675.  I  do  not  want  to  pit  my  own  experience  against 
yours,  but  I  should  have  said  that  in  the  Midland  counties, 
and  in  other  places,  the  number  of  bona  fide  working  men 
in  casual  wards  is  almost  infinitesimal  ?— I  am  afraid 
that  is  so  largely. 

68676.  Have  you  ever  really  come  across  a  man  who 
from  what  you  heard  of  him,  his  previous  history  and  his 
after  history,  was  a  bona  fide  working  man  ? — I  think 
undoubtedly.  Of  course  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
there  are  men  unable  to  get  work  in  our  district. 

68677.  I  expect  that  to  be  so.  I  want  to  know  how 
many  actual  cases  you  have  come  across  ? — I  will  not  say 
how  many,  I  have  never  liked  those  cases. 

68678.  You  think  that  class  does  exist  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  err  on  the  side  of  weakness  in  my  description  of 
them. 

68679.  You  think  that  class  do3S  exist  in  casual  wards  ? 
—Yes. 

68680.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  speak  of  the  ignorance  of  I^^noranco 
young  couples  in  not  knowing  how  to  lay  out  their  weekly  of  the  poor 


allowance  ? — Yes. 

68681.  Is  there  anything  being  done  in  Devonshire  to 
teach  economy  to  them  ? — There  are  cooking  classes,  and 
that  sort  of  thing  at  the  technical  schools. 

68682.  Do  you  think  they  go  far  enough,  or  are  likely 
to  teach  the  right  kind  of  thing  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they 
do.  Wliat  I  mean  is  the  poor  go  the  very  dearest  way 
to  work  through  ignorance.  Of  course  you  know  to  buy 
mutton  chops,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  to  fry  in  a  frying 
pan  and  put  up  for  dinner  is  most  expensive,  and  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  very  largely  the  cause  of  their  coming 
to  the  end  of  their  resources  a  lot  sooner  than  they  would 
otherwise. 

68683.  If  they  gave  up  tlie  mutton  chops  and  bought 
cheaper  and  more  wholesome  food,  they  might  be  able  to 
save,  might  they  not  ? — They  do  not  know  it. 

68G84.  They  do  not  know  what  the  workman  can  do  in 
other  countries  ? — Exactly,  I  believe  that  is  very  largely 
it. 

68685.  And  yet  the  workman  in  other  countries  may 
be  their  competitor  ? — Yes. 


as  to  domes- 
tic economy. 


Mr.  Thomas  R.  Clemas,  called ;  and  Examined. 


68686.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  relieving  officer  of  the 
Newton  Abbot  Union  ? — I  am. 

68687.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  supply  us 
with  a  statement,  and  we  will  take  that  as  your  evidence - 
in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  (The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  was  born  in  Teignmouth  and  have  resided  in  the 
town  ever  since.  lam  now  fifty-four  years  of  age  and  have 
been  a  Poor  Law  officer  for  twenty  years,  including  the 
appointments  of  relieving  and  vaccination  officer,  collector 
to  the  guardians,  school  attendance  officer  for  the  parishes 
in  my  district,  not  under  a  school  board  (this  appointment 
ceased  in  1903  without,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  compensation), 
and  during  the  past  three  years  have  been  registrar  of 
births  and  deaths  for  the  Teignmouth  sub-district,  also 
inspector  under  the  Infant  Life  Protection  Act  since  its 
passing.  I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Teignmouth  Branch 
of  "  The  Rationals  "  friendly  society  for  over  thirty  years, 
being  annually  elected.  Also  a  director  of  The  Teign- 
mouth and  District  Mutual  Benefit  Building  Society,  since 
its  formation  in  1884,  and  am  at  the  present  time  vice- 
president  of  The  Devon  and  Cornwall  Poor  Law  Officers' 
Association. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

2.  My  district  comprises  eleven  parishes  with  an  area  of 
32,000  acres  and  a  population  of  20,000,  four  parishes  are 
urban  and  sea-side  parishes,  seven  are  rural.  The  urban 
population  is  about  13,000  and  the  rural  7,000.  Ordinary 
trade  pursuits,  lodging-houses  for  sea-side  visitors,  river 
and  sea-fishing,  boating  and  a  moderate  amount  of  import 
of  coal,  pulp,  etc.,  and  an  export  of  China  clay  ;  these  form 
the  chief  items  of  trade  in  the  urban  district. 

3.  In  the  rural  district  farm  labour  has  a  fair  share,  the 
wages  averaging  14s.  to  16s.  per  week  with  cottage,  garden, 
and  40  yards   potato   ground,  free.    There  are  three 


Mr  Thomas 
R.  Clemas. 


potteries,  domestic  and  sanitary  earthenware,  employing 
some  300  hands  and  also  clay  pits  employing  perhaps  200  j^^y 

more,  the  wages  averaging  from  20s.  to  30s.  per  week.   

The  Bovey  Tracey  Potteries  employ  in  some  branches 
women  and  girls  with  wages  from  4s.  to  10s.  or  12s.  a 
week.  Speaking  generally  the  people  are  clean  and  re- 
sepctable  and  fairly  comfortably  housed  although  in  the 
rural  district  house  accommodation  is  needed. 


Decreased 
deterrence 
of  indoor 
relief  and 
classes  suit- 
able  for  it 
and  out- 
relief  re- 
spectively. 


4.  The  vast  improvement  in  the  general  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  those  entering  the  workhouse  has  made 
a  great  change  in  the  use  of  the  order  for  the  house  as  a 
test  for  destitution,  but  this  is  even  now  a  test  that  might 
be  more  frequently  used  with  advantage.  Indoor  rehef 
is  of  immense  advantage  to  peisons  who  are  incapable  of 
caring  for  themselves,  either  through  age  or  infirmity. 
Out-relief  is  preferable  to  indoor  in  the  cases  of  persons 
who  can  be  suitably  cared  for  by  relatives  or  friends  who 
are  willing  to  undertake  this  duty  but  are  unable  to  find 
the  money  necessary  for  this.  Also  in  the  cases  of  widows 
with  children  out-relief  is  decidedly  the  best  method. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  contain  a  Class  of 
few  artisans,  but  generally  speaking  the  great  majority  persons 

are  of  the  unskilled  labour  class.    Now  and  again  a  person  f^pplying  for 
of  well-to-do  position  apphes  for  relief,  losses  in  various  '"^lief. 
ways  having  brought  them  into  circumstances  of  distress. 
Widows  with  famihes  of  children  under  school  age. 

6.  The  major  part  of  those  in  receipt  of  rehef  in  my  Causes  of 
district  are  persons  who  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity  pauperism, 
are  no  longer  able  to  support  themselves  or  can  only 
partially  do  so.    The  cases  where  drink  is  definitely  the 

cause  of  the  poverty  are  comparatively  few,  but  this  must 
be  qualified  by  the  following  remark  :  Had  the  money 
wholly  or  a  part  of  it  that  has  been  spent  on  the  drink, 
tobacco,  holidajrs,  games,  and  luxuries  of  life  be«n  saved 
during  a  course  of  many  years.  Poor  Law  rehef  would  be 
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considerably  lessened.  Most  people  however  live  up  to 
and  beyond  their  earnings  and  hence  they  have  nothing 
for  a  rainy  day. 

7.  The  administration  of  relief  is  humane  and  sym- 
pathetic. Out-relief  is  granted  readily  to  all  cases  deemed 
to  be  deserving — 3s.,  4s.,  and  5s.  a  week  being  granted  to 
single  persons,  according  to  age  and  infirmity;  5s.,  6s., 
7s.,  and  in  some  cases  8s.  to  couples,  whilst  special  needs 
are  adequately  provided  for.  Widows,  able-bodied, 
maintain  themselves  and  one  child,  and  2s.  per  week  is 
granted  for  each  additional  child  under  school  age. 

8.  The  following  reforms  are  suggested  by  experience  : — ■ 

(a)  Power  should  be  given  to  compulsorily  remove 
to  the  workhouse  persons  wholly  unable  to  care  for 
themselves,  being  destitute,  and  without  any  one  to 
care  for  them  ;  whose  moral  and  sanitary  surround- 
ings were  grossly  bad  and  for  whose  proper  care  and 
comfort  no  other  provision  could  be  reasonably  made, 
such  power  to  be  vested  in  a  justice  after  personal 
visit  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  and 
relieving  ofScer. 

(&)  Increased  facilities  for  boarding-out  children 
with  foster  parents. 

(c)  The  pajonent  of  the  out-relief  granted  by  the 
guardians  to  be  made  at  the  house  of  the  recipients 
instead  of  at  the  pay-table.  The  extra  expense 
incurred  by  the  relieving  ofScer  in  the  discharge  of 
this  duty  to  be  met  by  an  increase  of  salary  which, 
when  the  expense  of  the  rent  of  pay-tables  is  con- 
sidered and  which  would  be  thus  saved,  would  not 
make  much  increase  in  the  actual  cost.  The  ad- 
vantage of  a  weekly  or  fortnightly  visit  is  easily 
understood,  and  the  stigma  (if  there  is  one  ?)  of 
attending  the  pay  table  would  be  avoided. 

{d)  Imbeciles  and  harmless  lunatics  should  not  be 
sent  to  the  workhouse  or  to  the  asylum  but  to  a 
separate  institution  suitable  to  their  needs — grouping 
of  Unions  for  this  purpose  if  necessary. 

(e)  The  idle,  the  vagrant,  and  ne'er-do-well  should 
be  removed  from  the  workhouse  to  a  labour  colony 
or  some  place  where  definite  work  and  detention 
could  be  enforced  and  the  workhovise  be  made  a  place 
of  refuge  for  those  whose  only  fault  was  their  circum- 
stances over  which  they  had  no  control. 

9.  Medical  clubs  are  not  much  patronised  in  my 
district  the  people  relying  on  the  attendance  given 
at  the  local  hospital  or  dispensary,  and  failing  this  the 
attendance  of  the  medical  officer  for  the  district. 

Charities  mid  Voluntary  Effort. 

10.  There  are  very  few  charities  in  this  district,  and 
amounts  disbursed  comparatively  small. 

11.  There  is  a  tendency  to  rely  on  charity  and  relief 
rather  than  a  spirit  of  self-help. 

12.  The  Poor  Law  is  too  inquisitive  and  sifts  the  cases 
too  narrowly  and  enquiries  as  to  character  and  antecedents 
are  pressed  too  strongly.  This  is  the  view  of  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  charitable  relief — or  at  least  of 
many  of  them. 

13.  Cliarity,  if  properly  organised  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  local  committees  (the  guardian  for  the  parish 
and  the  relieving  officer  being  ex-officio  members  of  that 
committee)  would  do  much  to  lessen  Poor  Law  relief. 

14.  It  is  not  possible  to  substitute  charity  for  out- 
relief. 

Friendly,  and  other  Self-help  Societies. 

15.  A  few  co-operative  societies  in  fact  on  a  small  scale 
in  my  district  are  doing  a  fairly  medium  business  amongst 
the  working  classes.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  much 
real  ultimate  benefit  to  their  members. 

16.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  for  old  age  pensions  by 
friendly  societies.  But  they  might  be  usefully  engaged 
in  a  scheme  of  old  age  2)ensions  by  way  of  a  grant  to 
all  members  of  friendly  societies,  paid  through  the  officials 
to  all  members  on  reaching  a  given  age. 

17.  If  State  medical  relief  was  given  through  friendly 
societies  to  their  members  the  effect  would  be  a  reduction 
of  15  to  20  per  cent  on  the  present  scale  of  contributions 
required  by  friendly  societies — this  would  result  in  a 
larger  number  of  persons  becoming  members  of  friendly 
societies,  and  in  this  way  they  would  be  provided  for 


18  A  State  system  of  old  age  pensions  would  materi- 
ally assist  friendly  societies.  Co-operatio 

19.  Poor  Law  out-relief  should  not  be  given  more  freely  between 
than  it  is.  friendly 

societies  sii 

20.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  further  co-operation  iiospitak 
between  friendly  societies  and  hospitals  is  possible.  Operations 

21.  All  cases  receive  the  special  benefit  intended  by 
the    Outdoor    Relief   (Friendly   Societies)   Act,   which  7^ 
works  well  and  is  a  good  one :  cases  are  not  numerous.  Societie^ 

22.  Tho  progress  of  friendly  and  thrift  societies  is  Act.  Pro- 
much  about  the  same  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  gress  of 

friendly  1 

23.  I  do  not  think  any  advantage  will  be  gained  by  societies 'rt 
abolishing  boards  of  guardians  and  substitvrting  some  ^,  .  ,. 

Ill  vj  Dl  SCvlOIU 

other  body.  toabolishid 

24.  Nothing  should  be  done  to  weaken  the  present  guardians 
power  of  veto  exercised  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  or  diminisL 

25.  The  responsibihty  of  parents  to  children  and  of  Local*^^"'' 
children  to  parents  should  be  strengthened  rather  than  GoverJinieii 
relaxed.  Board. 

68688.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Yours  is  a  very  long  and  full  state-  "  Rations! 
ment,  so  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  you  Friendly 
many  questions  upon  it.  We  shall  ask  you  some  ques-  Society  aai 
tions  to  clear  up  any  points  that  are  in  doubt.  You  say  its  benefits, 
in  your  first  paragraph  that  you  have  been  Chairman  subscriptioi 
of  the  Teignmouth  Branch  of  the  Rationals.  Is  that  a 
West  of  England  Society  ? — No,  it  is  commonly  known 
as  a  Manchester  branch. 

68689.  Of  the  Order  of  Oddfellows  ?— The  Manchester 
branch,  its  headquarters  are  at  Manchester  ;  it  is  a  large 
friendly  society. 

68690.  It  is  one  of  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd- 
fellows ?— No. 

68691.  It  is  a  Manchester  society  ? — Yes. 

68692.  Is  it  called  the  Rationals  there  ? — Yes  ;  it  has 
recently  been  re-named  the  Rationals. 

68693.  Does  that  mean  that  they  have  some  system 
which  differs  from  other  less  rational  societies  ? — One 
of  their  features  is  this,  that  they  have  a  common  fund, 
and  that  the  lodges  are  not  independent  as  far  as  retaining 
their  own  moneys;  all  moneys  are  remitted  to  head- 
quarters for  one  common  fund,  so  that  no  branch  is 
ever  rich  or  poor. 

69694.  That  is  like  the  Hearts  of  Oak  ?— It  is  the  same 
principle. 

68695.  Is  that  society  of  long  standing  ? — It  was 
established  in  1837  or  1838  ;  it  is  sixty  or  seventy  years  old. 

68696.  And  financially  successful  ? — Yes. 

68697.  Is  it  successful  in  your  own  neighbourhood  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  specially  strong  in  Devonshire.  I  think  we 
are  something  like  20,000  strong  in  the  county  of  Devon- 
shire, which  I  beleive  is  the  strongest  county  in  England 
of  this  particular  triendly  society. 

68698.  Do  they  provide  the  ordinary  benefits  in  sick- 
ness ? — Yes.  We  are  divided  into  classes,  from  Class 
1  up  to  Class  7,  and  the  benefits  commence  with  5s.  a  week 
up  to  £1  a  week,  and  the  members  choose  whichever 
class  they  like  according  to  their  social  position,  and 
their  wages,  and  so  on. 

69699.  There  is  a  different  rate  of  contribution  accord- 
ing to  the  social  standing  of  the  member  ? — There  is. 

68700.  Is  there  also  a  difference  according  to  their 
age  ? — Yes,  eighteen  to  twenty-one,  and  twenty-one  on 
a  rising  scale  according  to  age. 

68701.  If  a  man  does  not  join  till  he  is  forty  he  pays  a 
larger  subscription  ? — Yes,  very  much  larger. 

68702.  Then  that  is  carried  on  :   it  rises  according  to 
his  age  ? — We  do  not  go  beyond  forty  at  all. 

68703.  Must  he  also  pass  the  doctor  as  to  his  state  of 
health  ? — Yes,  a  medical  examination. 

68704.  And  he  must  be  imder  forty  ? — Yes. 

68705.  It  is  a  higher  rate  according  to  age  up  to  forty  ? 
—Yes. 

68706.  Does  that  provide  anything  for  the  families  ? — 
No,  except  funeral  benefits  in  the  case  of  a  wife. 

68707.  And  sick  relief  to  the  man  ? — Yes.  Women  at 

68708.  Have  you  any  women's  branches  ? — There  are  juvenile 
a  few,  but  very  very  few  indeed.  frendly 

societies. 
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68709.  And  for  juveniles  ? — Yes,  we  do  a  good  business 
for  the  juveniles. 

68710.  Do  you  think  that  that  ensures  that  the  chil 
dren  as  they  grow  up  join  the  senior  society  ? — Yes,  the 
juvenile  becomes  a  nursery  for  the  adult  society.  There 
are  advantages  and  facilities  granted  to  those  who  pas5 
in  from  the  juveniles,  which  would  not  be  granted  to 
those  who  come  in  to  join  as  adults  to  start  with. 

68711.  Mainly  it  would  be  the  children  of  adult  mem- 
bers that  join,  I  suppose  ? — To  a  large  extent. 

C8712.  So  it  becomes  a  hereditary  thrift  agency  ? — 
Yes. 

68713.  Are  the  contributions  much  the  same  in  amount 
as  they  are  for  other  friendly  societies  ? — They  are  very 
much  on  the  same  scale.  Take  a  man  of  about  twenty- 
two,  from  that  to  twenty-four,  and  he  wants  10s.  a  week, 
he  will  pay  about  2s.  2d.  a  month,  which  will  include  a 
contribution  of  6d.  a  month  for  the  doctor. 

68714.  The  doctor  attends  him  ?— Yes. 

68715.  He  does  not  attend  his  family  ? — No. 

68716.  He  would  have  to  make  a  private  arrangement 
for  that  ? — Quite  so. 

68717.  He  gets  10s.  a  week  for  a  period  ? — 10s.  a  week 
for  twenty-six  weeks,  5s.  a  week  for  another  twenty-six 
weeks,  and  3s.  a  week  for  life  if  the  illness  continues. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  what  we  call  a  third  class  member, 
those  are  the  benefits  and  the  others  are  lower  or  higher 
according  to  the  rate  of  contribution. 

68718.  Does  the  3s.  a  week  for  life  come  to  him  even  if 
the  illness  is  almost  old  age  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  of  the 
matters  that  is  almost  one  of  our  dangers,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  discriminating  between  what  is  real  sickness 
and  old  age.  When  they  get  on  to  sixty-five,  or  from 
that  to  seventy,  the  men  are  past  work,  they  are  not  really 
sick,  and  yet  they  draw  their  pay,  and  the  doctor  says, 
"  I  cannot  say  they  are  well  enough  to  go  to  work." 

68719.  They  do  in  effect  get  it  ?— They  do. 

68720.  It  is  rather  beyond  the  bargain  t — Yes,  it  is 
not  what  the  tables  were  calculated  for. 

68721.  You  make  a  difference  in  the  amoimt  of  the 
contribution  according  to  the  social  standing  of  the 
member.  Would  that  take  effect  in  the  same  way  ? 
Would  a  man  of  a  certain  social  standing  not  draw  his  pay 
in  old  age  ? — No,  the  same  rules  run  right  through  all 
the  classes.  What  I  mean  by  social  standing  is  this, 
supposing  a  man  is  a  labourer  earning  15s.  a  week,  we 
should  not  allow  him  to  join  class  5  in  which  the  sick 
benefit  while  he  is  ill,  is  15s.,  because  it  would  be  as  much 
as  his  wages. 

68722.  It  is  not  that  there  is  a  difference  in  payment, 
it  is  a  rule  as  to  which  class  he  might  join  ? — Yes,  there 
is  a  difference  in  payment  as  well  to  meet  the  varied 
contributions. 

68723.  What  I  understand,  I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
because  I  evidently  misunderstood  you,  is  that  say  a 
young  man  of  twenty-five  were  joining,  he  would  join 
cheaper  if  he  was  earning  less  for  the  same  benefits  than 
if  he  was  earning  30s.  or  35s.,  but  that  is  not  so? — No, 
what  I  meant  to  say  was  this,  at  twenty-five  a  man  earning 
15s.  a  week  would  join  a  class  to  get  12s.  6d.  a  week,  we 
will  say,  that  is  the  highest  we  should  aUow  him  to  go. 
For  that  he  would  pay,  perhaps  2s.  6d.  a  month  ;  if  that 
man  was  earning  25s.  a  week,  we  should  allow  him  to  join 
a  class  in  which  he  would  get  17s.  6d.  a  week  if  he  wished 
to  do  it. 

68724.  I  quite  understand,  the  object  being  to  prevent 
malingering  ?— Yes.  Another  feature  is  that  we  pay 
the  sick  members'  contributions  if  they  have  been  ill  four 
weeks,  so  that  supposing  a  man  became  ill  and  received 
his  full  sick  pay  and  his  half  sick  pay,  and  he  came  on 
for  long  continued  pay,  and  that  man  lived  for  twenty 
years,  he  would  pay  no  contribution  except  the  doctor. 

68725.  He  only  gets  6d.  a  month  taken  off  his  3s.  a 
week  ?— That  is  it. 

68726.  You  say  in  paragraph  4,  that  the  vast  improve, 
ments  in  the  general  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of 
those  entering  the  workhouse  has  made  a  great  change 
in  the  use  of  the  order  for  the  house  as  a  test  for 
destitution  ? — Yes. 


68727.  I  suppose  the  loss  of  liberty  is  always  a  test  ? —  Mr.  Thomas 
Yes,  almost  the  only  test  in  the  present  condition  of    R.  Clemab. 

68728.  But  an  effective  test  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  one  test,   

I  think. 

68729.  That  test  might  be  made  more  strict  by  increased 
powers  of  detention  ? — I  think  so. 

68730.  Would  you  favom'  that  ?— I  should. 

68731.  In  paragraph  6,  you  place  drink  in  its  placv^  in 
saying  that  it  is  not  the  definite  cause  of  poverty,  but 
there  has  been  a  great  waste  of  finances  where  drink 
has  been  taken  ? — Yes. 

68732.  The  reforms  you  suggest  are  increased  facilities  Proposed 
for    boarding-out    children.    What    increased    facilities  extension  of 
do  you  look  for  ? — There  are  certain  restrictions,  I  under-  boarding-out. 
stand,  in  existence  by  the  Local  Government  Board  now 

in  which  only  certain  classes  of  children  are  allowed  to 
be  boarded  out;  if  I  am  right,  orphan  child' en  ave 
allowed  to  be  boarded-out,  but  other  cases  may  not  be. 

68733.  That  is  within  the  union  ?— Yes. 

68734.  You  can  board  out  in  other  unions  ? — Not  if 
they  are  not  orphans  or  deserted. 

68735.  You  can  under  certain  regulations  ? — I  was  not 
aware  of  that. 

68736.  You  wish  to  extend  that  to  others  ? — Yes,  I 
should  like  to  give  the  guardians  full  discretion,  no  matter 
what  were  the  circumstances  which  made  it  necessary 
for  the  children  to  have  relief,  that  they  shoiild  be  able 
to  board  them  all  out  if  they  could  afford  them  suitable 
homes  and  in  their  judgment  it  was  a  wise  thing  to  do. 
That  is  what  I  mean  by  the  further  facilities,  that  those 
restrictions  should  be  removed. 

G8737.  Not  to  mind  breaking  up  the  family  ? — No. 

68738.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  grouping  the  unions  Proposed 
for  such  purposes  as  providing  institutions  for  imbeciles  ?  combination 
• — Yes.  of  unions 

68739.  You  would  say  it  is  necessary  ?- 
so  ;  I  have  thought  so  for  many  years. 

68740.  Do  you  say  it  is  practicable  ? — I  think  so. 

68741.  What  is  your  idea  of  a  labour  colony  ?    Have  Labour 
you  a  conception  of  what  kind  of  institution  it  would  colonies  for 
be  ?— No,  I  have  not ;    I  simply  think  that  they  should  theable- 
be   sent  to  these  places,  but  as  to  the  management  and  bodied,  etc. 
details  of  it  when  they  are  there  I  have  not  formed  any 
opinion. 

68742.  There  should  be  definite  work  ? — Decidedly, 

68743.  It  would  be  what  a  workhouse  now  is  not  ? — 
In  that  sense. 

68744.  In  regard  to  friendly,  co-operative,  and  self-help  Rural  co- 
societies,  in  Paragraph  15  you  say,  "  A  few  friendly  societies  operative 
in  fact  on  a  small  scale  in  my  district  are  doing  fairly  societies, 
medium   business   amongst   the   working   classes."  Is 

your  own  society  rather  exceptionally  successful  ? — I 
am  afraid  that  that  is  a  mistake,  either  in  my  original 
draft  or  in  the  proof.  I  do  not  mean  a  few  friendly 
societies,  I  mean  a  few  co-operative  societies.  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  include  friendly  societies  there  at  all. 

68745.  I  see  you  do  not  fear  the  effect  of  old  age  pensions  Effect  of 
on  friendly  societies  ? — No,  except,  of  course,  with  this  old-age 
proviso,  that  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  State  pensions  and 
interference  with  the  funds.  frc'?  medical 

r6liCT  on 

68746.  Exactly,  but  they  would  not  suffer  merely  by  fj-jpujiy 
the  super-position  of  old  age  pensions  by  the  State  ? —  societies. 
I  do  not  think  so. 

68747.  State  medical  relief  you  also  think  would  help 
them  ;  it  would  enable  them  to  cheapen  the  other  bene- 
fits ? — Yes,  because  take  for  instance  our  2s.  3d.  contri- 
bution that  we  demand  now  from  a  man  for  a  benefit  of 
lOs.  or  12s.  a  week.  Out  of  that,  6d.  has  to  go  for  the 
doctor.  If  State  medical  aid  were  provided,  that  6d. 
would  be  at  once  remitted,  and  we  should  be  able  to 
provide  for  Is.  9d.  what  we  have  now  to  charge  him 
2s.  3d.  for.  I  think  the  lower  rate  of  contribution 
would  be  an  inducement  to  many  to  join.  We  find  that 
6d.  is  just  the  last  straw  that  they  cannot  get  up  to.  On 
the  other  hand  if  it  did  not  oome  do-mn  to  Is .  9d .  a  portion 
might  be  remitted,  and  the  balance  would  go  to  the  society, 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  offering  increased  benefits, 
and  offering  something  in  the  way  of  an  old  age  pension. 
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68748.  And  you  would  not  have  to  deduct  the  6d. 
from  the  3s.  ?— No. 

68749.  It  would  strengthen  the  societies  in  the  main 
part  of  their  business  ? — I  attach  a  great  deal  of  import- 
ance to  that  point  myself. 

68750.  So  that  their  assistance  in  sickness  would  be 
more  strengthened,  and  their  financial  position  would 
be  more  secure  ?— It  would. 

-  68751.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  That  would  be  in  fact  a  State 
subsidy  to  friendly  societies  ? — It  practically  would  be  so. 

68752.  What  would  it  amount  to  ;  have  you  thought 
it  out  ? — There  are  315  members  in  the  branch  to  wliich 
I  belong.  We  pay  the  doctor  something  like  £80  a  year. 
I  have  not  worked  it  out  fro  rata  at  all. 

68753.  That  is  speaking  of  your  own  branch  ? — Yes,  I 
think  what  is  true  of  my  own  branch  might  be  taken  to 
be  pro  rata  true  of  all  the  other  societies. 

68754.  Would  it  not  be  to  some  extent  a  surrender 
of  your  independence  when  they  began  to  subsidise  you  ? 
— There  is  always  that  danger  that  when  the  State  give 
us  money  on  the  one  hand,  they  want  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  control  and  we  lose  control  on  the  other.  We 
should  want  a  very  strong  safeguard  to  see  that  our 
liberties  were  not  interfered  with. 

68755.  Have  you  thought  out  at  all  how  you  would 
work  it  ? — I  have  not  thought  it  out,  except  that  I 
wondered  whether  anyone's  idea  was  that  a  medical  man 
would  be  appointed  in  the  town  and  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment direct,  and  the  card  of  membership  of  the  friendly 
society  would  entitle  that  member  to  his  attendance 
without  it  becoming  a  grant  through  the  ofSce  of  the 
society  at  all. 

68756.  The  member  would  lose  all  choice  of  the  medical 
attendant,  he  would  have  to  take  the  Government  medical 
attendant  whether  he  liked  him  or  not  ? — But  that  is 
practically  what  he  has  to  do  now.  For  instance,  we  have 
four  clubs  in  the  town  at  Teignmouth,  and  one  medical 
officer  for  all  four.  If  the  man  pays  into  the  club,  if  he 
docs  not  like  that  medical  man  he  has  no  choice  ;  he  must 
have  that  doctor,  or  if  he  goes  to  another  he  must  pay  for. 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  I  am  a  member  of  the 
club,  and  have  been  for  over  thirty  years,  and  regularly 
pay  my  contribution  for  the  doctor,  I  employ  my  own 
private  medical  man  simply  because  I  do  not  like  the 
medical  officer  that  the  clubs  have  elected. 

68757.  (Miss  Hill.)  Some  of  the  friendly  societies 
appoint  several  medical  men  on  the  staff  so  that  the 
members  have  a  choice.  Is  that  not  the  practice  of  the 
societies  ? — It  is  a  matter  of  almost  professional  etiquette  ; 
in  the  town  where  I  am  there  are  six  or  seven  medical  men, 
but  one  would  not  think  of  interfering  with  the  other  ; 
they  would  say  :  We  will  not  put  ourselves  in  competition 
with  him. 

68758.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Are  you  bound  to  subscribe  to 
the  doctor  ? — Yes. 

68759.  In  all  societies  it  is  not  so  ? — In  the  Oddfellows 
and  Foresters  (I  speak  subject  to  correction)  I  am  told  by 
the  officers  in  Teignmouth  they  are  compelled  to  contribute 
to  what  is  called  the  medical  fund  if  they  reside  within 
three  miles  of  the  branch. 

68760.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  To  turn  to  another  question  : 
How  does  your  board  administer  its  out-relief  ?  Does  it 
do  so  by  the  whole  board  or  does  it  go  into  sections  ? — We 
go  into  sections. 

68761.  How  many  sections  have  you  ? — There  are  four 
relieving  officers  and  four  relief  sections  at  the  Newton 
Abbot  Board  of  Guardians.  I  have  eleven  parishes,  and 
the  guardians  for  those  eleven  parishes  form  the  rehef 
section  for  my  district,  and  all  ordinary  cases  are  dealt 
with  by  them.  If  there  is  one  which  presents  any  special 
feature,  or  which  the  guardians  cannot  agree  upon,  it  is 
referred  to  the  general  board. 

68762.  Have  you  any  common  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
the  sections  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  not  quite  a  fixed  law  which 
guides  us  as  to  the  amount  which  is  given,  3s.  in  the 
ordinary  way  to  a  single  person,  5s.  or  6s.  to  a  couple.  A 
widow  woman  with  children,  if  able-bodied,  maintains 
herself  and  one  child  as  well,  and  gets  2s.  a  week  for  each 
other  child  under  school  age.  Those  regulations  are  acted 
on  generally  throughout  all  four  sections. 
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68763.  Is  there  any  vaiiation  between  the  result  in  the 
different  sections  in  the  amounts  they  give  ? — Very  little  ; 
they  are  almost  all  alike.  Sometimes  there  is  a  little 
difference  made.  We  have  one  particular  section,  which 
it  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  name,  which  has  the  character 
of  bsing  a  little  more  liberal  than  the  section  that  I  re- 
present. 

68764.  How  did  they  get  that  character  ? — We  move 
round ;  our  section  is  three  months  under  the  Chairman 
and  three  months  under  the  Vice-chairman,  and  the  other 
alternate  three  months  the  sections  elect  a  chairman  of 
their  own  for  relief  purposes.  When  we  come  round  to 
the  Chairman,  say  a  recommendation  is,  perhaps,  made :  I 
recommend  the  usual  grant  of  2s.  a  week  for  this  case  which 
is,  perhaps,  a  widow  woman  with  one  child  ;  and  the  chair- 
man might  say :  If  this  was  a  particular  section  they  would 
want  to  give  this  case  4s.  It  is  in  that  way  that  we  learn 
there  is  a  little  more  liberality  with  one  section  than  the 
other  three. 

68765.  Turning  to  your  relief  for  widows  with  children, 
do  you  consider  the  scale  is  adequate  to  keep  the  widow 
and  the  children  ? — I  think  so,  speaking  generally. 

68766.  Is  the  woman  obliged  to  supplement  what  you 
give  her  ? — She  goes  to  work. 

68767.  She  must  do  that  ?— Yes. 

68768.  Who  looks  after  the  children  ?— Where  the 
children  are  not  of  sufficient  age  to  go  to  school,  all  of  them, 
the  Board  as  a  rule  does  not  insist  upon  that  hard  and  fast 
rule.  For  instance,  if  a  woman  has  five  children,  according 
to  the  scale  she  would  get  paid  for  four,  which  is  8s.  a  week ; 
but  they  would  give  her  10s.  or  lis.  knowing  that  a  certain 
amount  of  her  time  must  be  devoted  to  looking  after  the 
children,  and  she  is  not  so  free  to  go  out  and  earn  money  as 
if  the  children  were  all  over  five  or  six  years  of  age. 

68769.  You  recommend  that  the  pajntnent  should  be 
made  at  the  houses  of  the  recipients  instead  of  at  t'le  pay 
table.  Have  you  thought  out  what  the  increased  cost  of 
that  system  would  be  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  rather 
more  than  perhaps  at  first  sight  my  answer  here  would 
warrant.  I  think  it  would  work  out  a  little  heavier.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  whether  it  would  not  involve  almost  a 
doubling  of  the  staff  on  further  consideration  of  it.  The 
work  to  be  done  by  the  excessive  visiting  would  be  such 
that  I  am  afraid  one  officer  would  be  hardly  able  to  do  it. 

68770.  Taking  it  on  that  basis,  should  you  still  consider 
it  worth  doing  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  important  point 
myself,  whether  the  extra  expense  is  more  than  the 
compensation  I  am  not  quite  clear,  but  I  should  be  still 
in  "alined  to  advocate  paying  at  the  houses. 

68771.  Medical  clubs  do  not  appear  to  flourish  in  your 
district  ? — No,  we  have  very  little  of  them  indeed. 

68772.  Is  the  attendance  given  at  the  dispensary  of 
the  local  hospital  abused  in  your  opinion  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

68773.  Wliy  do  not  the  people  join  medical  clubs  ? — 
I  do  not  think  for  one  thing  that  they  are  started.  I 
only  know  one  place  in  my  district,  and  that  is  the  parish. 
If  Bovey  Tracey,  which  is  a  village  of  about  2,000  popula- 
tion, and  the  adjoining  parish  of  Hannick  has  about  500  ; 
the  medical  officer  there  has  a  medical  club,  and  some  of 
them  join,  but  not  many. 

68774.  What  does  he  charge  ? — I  was  conversing  with  a  Rate  of  con- 
man  about  it  only  on  Friday  last.  There  is  himself,  his  tribution  to 
wife  and  five  children,  and  he  pays  Is.  a  week.  That  medical  club 
entitles  him  to  medical  attendance  all  the  year  round — 
all  of  them. 

68775.  {Mr.  Phdps.)  That  includes  drugs,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

68776.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  doubt  whether  any  further  Co- opera 
co-operation  between  friendly  societies  and  hospitals  is  between 
possible.    Is  there  any  co-operation  at  present  in  your  friendly 
part  of  the  world  ?    Do  the  friendly  societies  co-operate  societies  and 
at  all  with  any  hospitals  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite       ^^  ^^^ 
understood  the  force  of  that  question  as  to  co-operation.   "^P'  *  " 
We  have  a  friendly  society's  parade  at  which  we  make  a 
collection  and  send  to  the  hospital,  and  for  that  we  can  get  a 
certain  number  of  recommends  to  admit  any  of  our  mem- 
bers, but  that  is  about  all  there  is. 

68777.  I  have  not  the  question  before  me  to  which  this 
is  an  answer,  apparently  your  statement  is  an  answer  to  a 
question  which  was  put  to  you  ? — Yes,  it  is. 
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68778.  {3Ir.  Gardiner.)  Do  the  guardians  press  the  rule 
that  an  able-bodied  widow  can  maintain  herself  and  one 
child  practically  in  all  cases  ? — I  would  hardly  like  to  use 
the  word  "  press,"  yet  I  can  scarcely  use  anything  short  of 
it.  They  expect  an  able-bodied  woman  to  maintain 
herself  and  one  child. 

68779.  You  may  say  they  adhere  to  the  rule  ? — Yes, 
they  do. 

68780.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which  this  relief  has 
been  found  so  inadequate  as  to  open  the  way  to  an  im- 
moral life  ? — I  have  not. 

68781.  Never  ?— Never. 

68782.  Not  in  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  husband 
relief'of  ™  asylum,  for  instance  ? — No,  I  could  not  tax  my 
s  and    memory  with  one  single  case. 

68783.  Do  you  often  have  widows  coming  in  to  be  con- 
fined with  illegitimate  children  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
I  know  two  ;  I  only  remember  one  recent  case  in  which 
that  happened,  and  she  did  not  come  in  to  be  confined, 
she  was  confined  outside.  She  was  a  woman  getting  8s. 
a  week  for  four  young  children  and  her  husband  had  died, 
and  she  had  an  illegitimate  child.  When  she  was  found 
to  be  expecting  confinement,  relief  was  refused,  and  an 
order  for  the  house  was  given.  The  woman  did  not 
come  into  the  house,  she  remained  out,  and  she  has  main- 
tained herself  and  her  family  up  to  the  present  time. 

68784.  Has  she  married  again  ? — No,  that  is  at  least 
ten  years  ago,  and  the  woman  lives  within  two  stones 
throw  of  my  house. 

68785.  Is  that  the  only  case  yoxi  know  of  ? — That  is 
the  only  case  I  have  had  in  my  district. 

68786.  And  the  same  with  wives  whose  husbands  are 
lunatics  ? — Yes,  I  have  not  had  any  case  of  immorality 
of  that  kind  at  all. 

68787.  Do  the  guardians  rotate  or  do  the  same  Com- 
mittee always  serve  ?■ — The  same  Committee  always  deal 
with  the  cases,  except  they  are  referred  to  the  general 
board. 

!le  68788.  (ilfr.  Phelps.)  If  the  Government  give,  as  you 

le  of  propose  a  practical  subsidy  to  friendly  societies,  should 
'y  you  object  to  there  being  a  Government  audit  ?— I  do  not 
see  the  necessity  for  it,  I  should  rather  object.  I  think 
nment  return  to  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies  might 

ies  and  ^^'^^  such  necessary  forms  attached  to  it  as  would  meet  all 
the  requirements. 

68789.  But  the  registrar  has  never  guaranteed  the 
stability  of  a  society,  has  he  ? — I  admit  that. 

68790.  Ought  not  the  Government,  if  it  undertakes 
to  support  the  friendly  society,  to  be  assured  of  its  sta- 
bility ? — Would  not  your  quinquennial  valuations  do 
that  now  ? 

68791.  Provided  they  were  guaranteed,  yes,  but  do 
you  not  think  the  Government  ought  to  insist  on  having 
an  audit  of  their  own  ? — I  think  quite  likely  they  would 
want  and  insist  upon  it.  I  think  that  is  the  rock  upon 
which  the  friendly  societies  would  fight  them  and  say : 
We  will  go  without  it. 

68792.  In  Paragraphs  10  and  11  of  your  statement  there 
is  an  apparent  contradiction,  I  do  not  think  perhaps  it 
is  one  ;  you  say  :   "  There  are  very  few  charities  in  this 

Union  district,  and  the  amounts  disbursed  comparatively  small. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  rely  on  charity."  By  "  charity" 
in  No.  10  you  mean  endowed  charities  ? — I  do. 

68793.  In  No.  11,  what  do  you  mean  by  "  charity  "  ?— 
Ordinary  individual  charity. 

68794.  You  have  some  parishes,  have  you  not,  in  your 
district,  which  are  seaside  parishes  ? — Yes. 
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68795.  A  good  many  visitors  come  in  the  summer  ?  Mr.  Thomas 
-Yes.  B.  Clemas. 


10  July  1907. 
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68796.  Is  there  a  good  deal  of  indiscriminate  charity  ? 
— No,  not  from  the  visitors,  I  should  think  not.  The 
indiscriminate  charity  is  rather  more  from  sentimental 
persons  who  live  in  the  town  and  get,  by  visiting,  aft'ected 
by  the  tale  of  woe,  and  so  on. 

68797.  That  is  in  Teignmouth  ?— Yes,  and  Dawlish, 
both  are  seaside  places. 

68798.  You  think  if  something  could  be  done  to  direct 
that  to  proper  .objects  a  great  deal  might  be  done  in 
saving  relief  ? — Yes. 

68799.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  that  being 
properly  directed  elsewhere  ? — No,  I  speak  only  of  what 
comes  from  my  own  knowledge,  when  ladies  and  gentle- 
men have  come  to  me  and  said  :  "  So-and-so  has  applied 
to  me ;  what  do  you  think,  are  they  worthy  or  unworthy  ?  " 
and  I  have  helped  them  so  far,  but  I  am  really  afraid  to 
go  any  further.  In  the  aggregate  I  think  if  it  were 
properly  administered  by  a  committee  as  I  suggest,  of 
which  the  guardian  of  the  parish  and  the  relieving  officer 
might  be  ex  of  do  members,  or  called  in  to  advise,  we 
might  direct  charity  to  its  proper  object. 

68800.  Wliat  is  your  idea  of  a  committee  ?  Would 
you  have  a  statutory  committee  ;  that  is,  a  committee 
established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  like  the  board  of 
guardians,  or  a  voluntary  committee  ? — A  voluntary 
committee  is  what  I  thought. 

68801.  You  would  suggest  rather  than  insist  that  these 
people  should  be  on  it  ?— Yes. 

68802.  You  would  make  it  optional  in  the  place  to 
have  such  a  committee  ? — Yes.  ' 

68803.  You  say  you  have  often  been  consulted  by 
people  as  to  whom  assistance  should  be  given  ? — Yes. 

68804.  Have  you  ever  reversed  the  process,  and  sug- 
gested people  to  charitable  persons  as  suitable  for  relief  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  such  a  case. 

68805.  Do  you  often  have  cases  coming  to  you  for 
relief,  which  would  be  proper  subjects  for  charity  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

68806.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  widow  with  some 
young  children,  do  you  think  that  charity  can  deal  with  a 
case  of  that  sort  better  than  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

68807.  You  do  not  think  that,  if  they  bring  various 
agencies  to  bear  upon  it  ? — That  would  depend,  would 
it  not,  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  amount  of  the  funds  at 
their  disposal.  It  would  be  a  great  strain  on  any  money 
if  you  have  half  a  dozen  widows  with  three  or  four  chil- 
dren each  ;  it  would  want  rather  large  resources  for  a 
charity  to  meet  that  in  a  case  where  the  Poor  Law  gives 
6s.,  7s.,  or  8s.  a  week  ;  it  goes  on  all  the  year  round. 

68808.  I  was  thinking  of  the  moral  support  they  could 
give,  with  regard  to  strengthening  character,  and  giving 
opportunities  for  getting  children  out,  and  so  forth  ? — 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  that  is  done  at  the  present  time  by 
private  charity — the  moral  support. 

68809.  They  prefer  to  be  relieved  of  the  financial  part  ? 
—Yes. 

68810.  You  do  not  think  in  Teignmouth  there  is  any 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  thing  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so. 

68811.  Has  there  ever  been  any  movement  in  Teign- 
mouth by  the  clergy,  or  anybody  to  establish  such  a 
society  ? — No. 

68812.  {Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  any  charity  organisa-  Charity 
tion  society  ? — ^Not  in  my  district  at  all.    I  believe  there  organisation 
is  one  at  Torquay,  which  is  part  of  the  same  union.  Newton 

Abbot  Union. 


Mr.  John  MacGowan,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


68813.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  the  General  Secretary 
of  the  Oddfellows  Widow  and  Orphan  Society  at  Bridg- 
water ? — I  am. 

68814.  We  will  take  the  statement  you  have  sent  in 
as  your  evidence  in  chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  you  many 
questions  in  order  to  amphfy  it  ? — Very  well.  {The 
Witness  handed  in  the  jollomng  Statement.) 

Qualifications. 

1.  School  attendance  officer  to  the  late  Bridgwater  School 
Board,  and  at  present  holding  same  oflSce  imder  the 


Bridgwater  Borough  Education  authority.    Held  office     jj/^.,  John 
under  both  authorities  twenty-nine  years.    Late  assistant  MacGowan, 

sanitary  inspector  to  the   Bridgwater  Town  Council   

which  office  I  held  jointly  with  the  education  office  for  10  July  1007. 

nine  years,  and  resigned  on  the  extension  of  the  borough   

boundary.  General  secretary  at  the  present  time  of 
the  Bridgwater  Oddfellows'  Widows'  and  Orphan  Societj^ 
Secretary  of  the  Loyal  Halswell  Lodge  of  Oddfellows 
Manch  'ster  Lenity  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Senior 
auditor  of  the  Bridgwater  District  of  Oddfellows,  and 
a  past  provincial  grand  master  of  that  district.  Honorary 
treasurer  of  the  Order  of  United  Sisters,  Suffolk  Unity. 
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MimJTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


Mr.  John  CliarUies 

 '      2.  The  CSiarities  of  Bridgwater  have  been  fairly  numer- 

10  July  1907.         "^ut      present  I  cannot  give  a  complete  list  of  them. 

 I  fear  that  some  charitable  bequests  as  the  centuries 

have  rolled  have  been  more  or  less  loosely  handled.  In 
any  re-arrangement  of  the  law  governing  the  poor  of 
England,  I  think  the  greater  protection  of  all  charities 
should  be  kept  in  view. 

Particulars  3.  One  of  the  chief  local  charities  which  I  know  of  in 
of  Bridg-  Bridgwater  is  that  known  as  the  Mary  Ann  Brent  Charity. 
water  This  fund  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  many  an  aged 

charities.        widow  off  the  pauper  list  and  out  of  the  workhouse. 

It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  governors  who  pay  a  certain 
number  of  widows  who  have  been  born  in  Bridgwater 
and  have  never  been  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief,  5s. 
per  week.  A  list  is  kept  setting  out  the  names  of  appli- 
cants, and  when  vacancies  occur  the  governors  elect 
from  such  list.    This  charity  has  considerable  property. 

4.  A  panel  in  St.  Mary's  Church  records  that  Robert 
Blake,  who  died  in  1592,  gave  the  sum  of  £240  "  which 
same  is  in  ye  custody  of  the  common  council  of  this  borough, 
to  remain  as  a  stock  for  ever,  ye  profiit  or  interest  "  to  be 
yearlj'  distributed  at  the  discretion  of  the  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  burgesses  for  the  time  being. 

5.  William  Blake,  doctor  of  law,  and  grandchild  of 
the  above  Robert  Blake,  bequeathed  by  his  will  to  the 
poor  of  this  town  the  sum  of  £100,  "  in  ye  custody  of 
ye  common  council  "  of  this  borough,  the  yearly  interest 
thereof  to  remain  to  the  people  of  the  town  for  ever.  He 
died  1667. 

6.  Barnard  Sparke  Cliarity. — A  second  panel  in  St. 
Mary's  Church  sets  out  the  following  peculiar  charity. 
Barnard  Sparke,  merchant,  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  gave 
£100  to  be  used  by  five  tradesmen  for  terms  of  three 
years  together,  they  paying  for  use  of  same  £3  per 
annum,  in  lieu  of  interest  thereof,  to  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  biu'gesses  who  distributed  same  to  the  poor  until 
such  time  as  an  almshouse  was  erected,  and  then  to  go 
to  the  poor  relief  for  ever.  Date  of  this  gift  is  1658. 
Donor  died  1668. 

7.  Admiral  Robert  Blake's. — This  is  the  charitable 
bequest  of  our  great  admiral  and  townsman.  He  left 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  with  this  certain  lands 
within  the  parish,  then  known  as  "  Blake's  Land,"  were 
purchased.*  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  ground  within 
"  Ye  east  gate,"  and  two  tenements  in  Eastover,  Bridg- 
water. The  yearly  rent  was  to  remain  for  ever  to  the 
poor  to  be  distributed  in  food  or  clothing  at  the  discretion 
of  the  trustees  for  the  said  land.  He  died  in  1657.  In 
1729  the  trustees  purchased  for  £40  another  tenement 
in  Eastover  from  a  Mr.  Richard  Drake,  and  added  same  to 
this  charity.  The  property  purchased  with  the  admiral's 
bequest,  was  known  for  200  years  as  "  Jacob's  Land." 
It  subsequently  passed  into  private  hands  (the  purchase 
money  being  applied  In  aid  of  the  endowment  of  King 
James'  School).  St.  John's  Church  now  stands  on  part 
of  it.  St.  John's  School  and  some  villa  residences  stand 
on  the  remainder.  The  locality  is  now  known  as  Blake 
Place. 

8.  Richard  Castleman,  mayor  of  the  borough,  1575, 
left  £100  to  the  vicar  for  the  time  being  towards  a  week- 
day lecture  in  the  Church  during  Lent. 

9.  Gilbert  Bloise,  who  died  1717,  left  a  certain  sum  to 
purchase  bread  to  be  distributed  to  certain  poor  people 
on  Sundays  for  ever,  from  shelves  in  the  parish  church. 
This  is  done  on  Sunday  at  the  present  time. 

10.  Benjamin  VaugJmn  and  Samuel  Darby's. — Two 
small  charities,  £50  and  £10  respectively,  the  first  for 
apprenticeship  of  children,  and  the  second  for  preaching 
a  sermon  on  Good  Friday  in  every  year. 

11.  Elizabeth  Axford,  in  1847,  left  £300,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  be  expended  in  supporting  the  choir"" 
It  is  now  used  to  pay  choir  boys  according  to  their  attend- 
ances ;  and  is  vested  in  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  for 
the  time  being. 

12.  King  James  Free  xVc/woZ.— Endowment  of  £6  13s. 
4d.  charged  upon  the  parish  tithes.*  £100  was  afterwards 
added  by  Messrs.  Crane  and  Parsons.    Richard  Hol- 

♦  Jarman's  History  of  Bridgicatcr, 


worthy's  Charity,  the  interest  on  £50.    Dorothy  Hoi-  Particulars 
worthy's  Charity,  the  rent  of  two  acres  of  land  in  Black  of  Bridg- 
lands,  Bridgwater.    The  school  was  founded  by  Queen  water  chari- 
Elizabeth  in  1561,  and  endowed  by  King  James  as  above,  ties. 
The  endo^vments  are  now  used  to  give  free  scholarships 
at  Dr.  Morgan's  Grammar  School. 

1 3.  Dr.  J ohn  M organ's  School.  — Founded  by  Dr.  Morgan 
in  1723,  who  endowed  it  with  two  freehold  farms  at 
Hoccombe,  in  all  97  acres,  3  roods,  35  poles.  Subsequently 
other  charities  were  added  to  the  endowment,  such  as 
Constance  Harvey's,  £20 ;  Christiana  Shercombe's,  £10  : 
William  Blake's,  £100;  Sir  John  Bawden's,  £40;  and 
Francis  Safford's,  £40.  The  school  is  now  a  high  grade 
grammar  school,  and  is  an  educational  establishment  of 
great  importance,  with  a  certain  number  of  free  scholar- 
ships gained  by  examination  every  three  years. 

14.  I  have  given  the  above  list  correctly  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  enables  me,  but  I  caimot  say  how  far  or  when 

some  of  the  charities  named  above  may  have  merged  one  i 
into  the  other.    I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  many 
charities  have  disappeared  in  the  far-off  past  through  want 
of  proper  supervision.    This  is  why  I  think  any  law 
governing  them  cannot  be  made  too  stringent. 

15.  From  years  of  observation  I  am  of  opinion  that  Evils  of 

a  too  liberal  dispensing  of  charity  tends  to  make  people  indiscrimin- 
sordid,  and  seems  to  cause  them  to  be  more  and  more  ate  charity, 
disinchned  to  depend  upon   any  effort  of  their  own. 
Charity  is,  of  course,  a  grand  thing  when  properly  dispensed 
and  rightly  received,  but  when  otherwise  handled  it  reflects 
but  httle  credit  on  the  donor  and  demeans  the  recipient. 


16.  To  endeavour, to  prevent  this,  all  charity  should,  I 
think,  be  organised,  and  its  indiscriminate  distribution 
discouraged.  This  might  be  done  by  estabUshing  per- 
manent charity  organisation  committees  in  each  locahty, 
the  members  thereof  to  be  elected  and  some  co-opted. 
The  aim  of  such  a  committee  should  be  to  centre  all  charity 
within  its  own  sphere  of  work.  If  charity  thus  organised 
could  be  assisted  by  aid  grants  from  the  State,  the  present 
system  of  out-relief  would,  I  think,  be  greatly  reduced,  and 
in  time  might  disappear  in  its  present  form. 

17.  Our  out-relief  system  certainly  seems  to  call  for 
reform  in  some  way  or  other.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
wide  difference  made  between  the  widow  and  her  orphan 
children,  and  the  thriftless  man  who  goes  on  and  makes  no 
provision  against  the  possibilities  of  illness  and  inability 
to  work.  To  illustrate  what  I  mean  let  me  say  : — This 
is  a  seaport,  and  almost  every  winter  a  vessel  or  two  or 
more  goes  down  perhaps  with  all  hands,  leaving  some 
widows  and  orphan  children  at  once  a  charge  upon  the 
public  purse.  They  in  every  case  are  powerless  to 
prevent  what  happens  under  such  sad  circumstances. 
But  the  thriftless  able-bodied  man  can  prevent  his  be- 
coming a  charge  upon  the  rates  by  making  some  provision 
of  his  own  in  a  friendly  society.  I  would  not  class  widows 
with  children  as  paupers  at  all.  In  my  opinion  there 
should  be  some  other  classification  for  them,  and  the  term 
"  pauper  "  should  be  reserved  absolutely  for  the  thriftless 
and  unworthy.  There  should  be  no  out-reUef  for  the 
dissolute  and  idle  loafer. 

18.  Indoor  relief  should,  I  think,  be  more  reserved 
for  the  dissolute  class  such  as  loose  women  with  illegitimate 
children,  roving  casuals,  and  the  like,  but  imder  much 
more  stringent  ruJes  than  at  present  governs  workhouses. 
For  the  very  deserving  poor,  particularly  widows  with 
orphan  children,  there  should  be  some  system  of  State- 
aided  almshouses  under  the  direction  of  the  suggested 
local  charity  Organisation  Committee.  No  rehef  granted 
to  this  class  should  prevent  them  from  being  placed  on 
any  voters'  hst. 

19.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  set  apart  a  portion  of 
every  union  workhouse  for  epileptics  and  imbeciles  under, 
of  course,  quite  a  different  set  of  rules  to  those  governing 
the  rest  of  any  workhouse. 

20.  I  am  of  opinion  that  illegitimate  sons  should, 
when  in  a  position  to  do  so,  be  compelled  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  their  mothers  if  required.  The  grounds 
upon  which  I  base  this  opinion  are  :  (a)  Many  women  fall 
in  early  life  under  severe  temptation,  but  in  maturer  years 
often  see  the  error  of  evil  courses,  and  become  useful  in 
life  ;  {b)  It  is  natural  that  they  should  look  to  their 
offspring  for  help. 
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Friendly  and  Co-operative  Societies. 

21.  The  operations  of  friendly  societies  are,  of  course, 
very  extensive  amongst  the  masses,  and  doubtless  but 
for  their  existence  thrift  and  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  would  be  in  a  most  alarming  state  for  it  is  beyond 
question  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those  for 
whom  these  societies  exist  would,  but  for  them,  have  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Poor  Law  for  assistance  in  sickness. 

22.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  called  the  financial  side  of 
the  question,  but  there  is  another  aspect  equally,  if  not 
more  important  so  far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  and 
that  is  that  membership  of  a  friendly  society  keeps  men 
and  women  up  under  their  own  self-made  rules  to  thrift, 
and  makes  them  better  members  of  society  at  large,  and 
therefore  better  citizens. 

23.  As  to  benefits,  wage  limit  of  members,  etc.,  the 
benefits  are  various  in  the  several  societies,  ranging  from 
Ifs.  to  20s.  and  25s.  per  week  with  contributions  in 
accordance  which  are  paid  according  to  a  graduated 
scale.  The  wage  limits  for  admission  of  members  are 
also  various.  Some  are  fixed  at  21s.  per  week,  some  at 
18s.  and  some  at  16s.,  whilst  thera  are  societies  with  no 
wage  limit  at  all.  In  addition  to  sick  benefits  the 
amounts  paid  at  the  death  of  members  range  from  £6  to 
£50 

24.  As  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  provide  old  age 
pensions  by  friendly  societies  I  fear  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  State  to  provide  pensions  for  old  age  through, 
friendly  societies.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  a  course 
should  ever  be  attempted  it  would  have  to  be  done  by 
State  subsidy,  or  in  other  words,  State-aid  grants,  which, 
I  feel  convinced,  friendly  societies  unitedly  would  never 
agree  to  accept,  as  their  doing  so  would  be  considered  a 
surrender  of  all  independence. 

25.  I  think  though  it  is  possible  for  friendly  societies 
themselves  to  agree  upon  some  common  plan  upon  which 
an  all  round  rule  could  be  based,  making  it  compulsory 
that  on  and  after  a  certain  date  in  any  year  all  members 
joining  the  respective  societies  should  pay  an  additional 
contribution  or  old  age  pension  on  a  part  returnable  scale 
in  the  event  of  death  before  reaching  the  age  at  which  the 
pension  should  commence.  In  any  case  such  a  provision 
should  not  preclude  a  member  from  sharing  as  a  recipient 
in  any  State  pension  in  old  age  which  may  at  any  time 
be  provided.  In  the  case  of  present  members  it  would  be 
only  the  younger  ones  who  would  be  able  to  pay  the 
contributions.  For  the  older  members  the  scale  of 
contributions  would,  I  am  afraid,  be  prohibitive. 

26.  Free  medical  State  relief  would,  I  think,  be  a 
mistake.  It  would  in  my  opinion  t«nd  to  the  creation 
of  more  improvidence,  and  injure  the  working  of  friendly 
societies  as  medical  aid  is  one  of  their  main  features. 

27.  I  do  not  think  voluntary  hospitals  can  affect 
friendly  societies.  They  are  now  rather  a  help  than  a 
h  ndrance.  I  think  if  the  State  could  do  anything  to 
help  voluntary  hospitals  it  would  be  doing  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  and  indiiectly  helping  its  own  Poor 
Law  system. 

28.  State  system  of  pensions.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
some  system  of  old  age  pensions  is  inevitable  in  the 
near  future.  I  think,  though,  that  if  the  State  provides 
them,  that  it  should  at  the  same  time  enact  a  law  com- 
pelling all  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-four  years  last  birthday  to  join  some  friendly 
society  if  medically  fit.  (This  means,  of  course  the 
wage-earning  class.)  Otherwise  the  prospect  of  an 
old  age  State  pension  may  tempt  many  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  sickness  whilst  running  through  early  man- 
hood, and  middle-age  prime,  and  so  retard  the  progress 
of  the  iriendly  society  movement,  thereby  increasing 
the  number  requiring  parochial  or  charitable  assistance. 

29.  If  confined  to  widows,  orphans,  and  other  feeble 
persons  unprovided  for,  I  do  not  think  freely  given 
Poor  Law  out-relief  would  affect  friendly  societies.  But 
if  given  too  freely  to  able-bodied  men  temporarily  laid 
aside  by  accident  or  illness  such  people  would  be  less 
likely  to  join  a  society  if  what  is  commonly  termed 
the  "  Parish  Club  "  was  too  lavish  in  its  gifts  to  them. 

30.  Friendly  societies  do  assist  hospitals  now  in  many 
places  by  means  of  fetes,  and  annual  subscriptions.  We 
do  here  in  Bridgwater.  I  think  friendly  societies  when 
helping  hospitals  help  themselves  as  well  to  some  extent. 
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31.  This  is  the  Act  where  guardians  must  not  take  into 
consideration  any  amount  not  exceeding  5s.  per  week 
paid  by  a  friendly  society  to  members  should  they  be 
compelled  to  apply  for  outdoor  relief.  We  have  only 
two  cases  out  of  all  the  societies  in  Bridgwater  receiving 
parochial  relief  under  this  Act.  It  is  not  easy  to  foresee 
the  future  effect  of  the  working  of  the  Act  upon  friendly 
societies,  but  so  far  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the 
Act  detrimental  to  the  work  of  friendly  societies. 

32.  I  do  not  think  friendly  societies  are  making  such 
rapid  progress  as  they  did  ten  years  ago;  yet  there  are 
thousands  of  men  who  at  the  present  time  ought  to  be  in 
some  friendly  society.  Many  of  them  are  absolutely 
unprovided  for  in  any  way.  These  are  they  who  live  on 
thinking  that  health  will  last  without  a  break.  Then 
ultimately,  they  go  to  swell  our  pauper  ranks.  But 
co-operative  societies  do  appear  to  be  on  the  increase. 

68815.  {Mr.   Booth.)  You  are  strongly  against  out- 
door relief  as  being  destructive  of  thrift  ? — Yes. 

68816.  On  the  other  hand  if  you  do  give  it,  you  are  in 
favour  of  giving  it  rather  liberally,  with  due  considera- 
tion to  what  is  behind  ? — Yes,  to  deserving  cases. 

68817.  The  proportion  of  out-relief  given  by  the  board 
in  your  district  is  large,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  they 
have  aimed  at  reaching,  as  far  as  possible,  only  the  de- 
serving cases. 

68818.  With  regard  to  the  charities  of  Bridgwater, 
has  the  Charity  Commission  intervened  at  all  in  the 
matter  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

68819.  You  have  not  had  an  inquiry  there  by  the 
Charity  Commission  ? — No,  there  has  been  no  inquiry, 
because  I  do  not  think  any  question  has  arisen. 

68820.  So  that  none  of  these  charities  have  been  re- 
formed or  reconstituted  ? — I  think  not,  except  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Morgan's  School.  That  some  years  ago  was 
slightly  altered  by  an  order  in  council. 

68821.  But  these  distributing  dole  charities  are  just  as 
they  were  ? — I  beUeve  they  are  just  the  same  as  they 
were. 

68822.  The  whole  amount  does  not  come  to  very 
much  ? — It  does  not  come  to  a  great  deal. 

68823.  The  school  is  much  the  largest,  undoubtedly  ? 
— The  school  and  the  Mary  Ann  Bent  Charity.  That  is 
an  important  one,  that  and  the  school  would  be  the 
largest  we  have. 

68824.  That  is  interesting,  because  of  the  stipulation  Effect  of 
that  the  Brent  charity  shall  not  be  given  to  anyone  who  making 
has  been  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  ? — That  is  so,  and  relief  a 
they  must  be  born  in  Bridgwater.  disqualifica- 

68825.  Have   those   rules    been   adhered   to  ? — Yes,  charity, 
strictly. 

68826.  Has  that,  do  you  think,  an  effect  in  making 
people  struggle  to  keep  clear  of  parish  rehef  ? — I  think 
it  has  in  many  instances. 

68827.  It  has  had  a  good  effect  ? — I  have  known  old 
women  to  be  on  the  fist  for  many  years  waiting  for  it,  and 
they  have  kept  themselves  off  the  pauper  hst. 

68828.  The  stipulations  being  precise,  they  keep  a  list, 
and  those  that  are  near  the  top  of  the  list  know  when 
their  turn  is  hkely  to  come  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  managed  by  a 
board  of  governors  :  they  keep  a  hst,  and  when  a  vacancy 
arises  they  elect ;  they  take  them  in  rotation. 

68829.  So  that  there  is  the  certainty  if  they  survive 
of  their  coming  on  ? — Yes,  sooner  or  later. 

68830.  I  was  thinking  that  the  effort  to  keep  off  the 
rates  would  be  very  weak,  unless  they  were  fairly  sure 
ultimately  of  getting  their  allowance  from  the  charity  ? 
— I  think  that  the  charity  is  fairly  administered. 

68831.  So  that  it  is  really  very  useful  ? — Yes. 

68832.  In  paragraph  16  you  say  you  want  to  organise  Proposal 
charity  and  to  discourage  indiscriminate  giving  ? — Yes,  for  charity 
as  far  as  possible  in  favour  of  widows  and  orphans.  committees 

68833.  That  is  for  this  endowed  charity,  or  had  you  in  g^'^^^ 
mind  to  try  and  organise  the  current  charity  which  is 
given  ? — To  put  as  far  as  possible  all  charity  in  the 
power  of  a  committee. 

68834.  You  know  what  the  institutions  are  that  are 
called  charity  organisation  societies  ? — I  do. 
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68835.  Would  you  mean  on  those  lines,  or  some  other 
lines  ? — Something  similar  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society. 

68836.  You  suggest  that  this  organised  charity  might 
perhaps  be  assisted  by  grants  from  the  State,  that  would 
alter  it  altogether,  would  it  not ;  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  does  not  ask  for  State  support  ? — It  is 
perhaps  a  new  idea  of  mine  ;  it  may  be  Utopian. 

68837.  It  would  entirely  alter  the  character,  would  it 
not  ? — It  would  to  some  extent. 

68838.  Would  it  not  be  apt,  if  they  could  obtain  grants- 
in-aid,  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  voluntary  effort  ? — On 
further  consideration  I  am  afraid  so. 

68839.  In  paragraph  17,  at  the  end,  you  say  you  do  not 
wish  the  thriftless  to  be  dealt  with  at  all  in  the' same  way 
as  you  would  deal  with  the  widow  and  so  on  ? — No. 

68840.  But  how  about  the  children  of  the  thriftless  ; 
would  the  term  "  pauper  "  apply  to  them.  You  say  the 
term  "  pauper  "  should  apply  absolutely  to  the  thriftless 
and  the  unworthy  ;  how  about  the  children  of  the  thrift- 
less ? — I  refer  there  to  the  entirely  improvident  who  are 
earning  good  wages  that  neglect  everything,  their  families 
and  their  children  ;  they  make  no  provision  whatever. 

68841.  Would  you  seek  to  separate  the  children  of  that 
class  from  their  parents  ? — I  hardly  see  how  you  can  do  it. 

68842.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  the  management 
of  charities,  you  say  that  various  charities  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  far-off  past  through  want  of  proper 
supervision  ;  that  is  why  you  think  any  law  governing 
them  cannot  be  made  too  stringent.  Are  you  disposed  to 
give  the  Government  the  power  of  altering,  within  certain 
limits,  the  objects  to  which  charities  are  devoted  ? — When  I 
say  that  it  is  my  opinion,  I  only  take  it  from  what  I 
have  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  disappearance  of 
charities  generally,  and  from  what  information  I  have 
gathered  from  old  people  as  to  past  dealings  with  charities. 
I  know  no  definite  case. 

68843.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  I 
was  asking  with  regard  to  existing  charities  ;  are  you 
prepared  to  let  the  Government  alter  the  objects  to  which 
the  charity  is  devoted  ? — I  should  certainly  give  more 
power  over  charities  than  at  present  exists. 

68844.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  every  fifty 
years  charities  were  revised  with  regard  to  their  objects 
and  administration  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

68845.  Do  you  think  it  would  strengthen  or  weaken  the 
supply  of  charity  ?— I  do  not  think  that  it  would  weaken 
it. 

68846.  You  think  people  would  leave  as  much  to  charity 
with  that  ?— I  think  it  would  be  well  if  the  trustees  of 
charities  were  compelled  to  make  an  annual  return,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  do  now,  just  as  friendly  societies 
do,  either  to  the  Charity  Commissioners,  or  some  other 
department. 

Proposal  to  68847.  I  see  by  paragraph  20,  you  are  of  opinion  that 
make  bastard  illegitimate  sons  should  be  compelled  to  support  their 
aons  support  mothers  ?— I  certainly  do  think  so. 

mothers,  etc.      68848.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  relieved  from 
their  disabilities  as  illegitimate  sons  ? — In  what  wi 
do  you  mean  ? 

68849.  That  they  should  be  able  to  inherit  in  the  case 
of  an  intestacy  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  that. 

68850.  Is  it  not  rather  hard  to  put  the  duties  on  them, 
if  you  do  not  give  them  the  rights  of  legitimate  sons  ? — 
I  think  not.  I  think  looking  away  from  the  legality  of 
the  question,  that  they  are  just  as  much  the  child  of  the 
mother  as  if  they  were  born  in  wedlock.  It  is  only 
natural  that  she  should  look  to  them  for  help,  and  I  think 
they  should  help ;  I  hardly  see  why  other  people  should  be 
compelled  to.  There  is  an  instance  in  our  o\ra  district, 
where  a  woman  has  an  illegitimate  son.  To-day  he  is  a 
wealthy  farmer  ;  he  refuses  to  assist  his  mother  altogether, 
and  she  was  sent  to  the  union.  She  is  now  receiving 
2f.  6d.  a  week.  It  seems  unnatural  that  he  should  not 
assist  his  mother. 

68851.  You  do  not  think  the  friendly  societies  are 
making  such  rapid  progress  as  they  did.  What  do  you 
attribute  that  to  ? — I  attribute  it  to  many  causes,  the 
increase  of  breaking  societies  over  the  coimtry,  other w'te 
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called  slate  clubs,  I  think.  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  the  promise  of  old-age  pensions  is  causing  many 
young  men  to  feel  that  there  is  no  need  to  provide  in  a 
friendly  society,  because  they  will  be  provided  for  in  old 
age. 

68852.  Do  yon  think  on  the  whole  in  your  experience 
that  the  tendency  is  for  people  to  be  more  thrifty,  or  less 
thrifty  than  they  were  ? — With  regard  to  two  of  the  big 
societies,  last  year,  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Oddfellows, 
a  very  large  society,  only  had  an  increase  of  1,980  mem- 
bers. The  Order  of  Foresters,  the  sister  society,  made  a 
decrease  of  2,528.    You  will  see  that  from  the  Returns. 

68853.  You  think  that  is  largely  due  to  the  disquieting 
effect  of  the  prospect  of  old-age  pensions  ? — The  dis- 
quieting effect  of  the  prospect  of  old-age  pensions  has 
something  to  do  with  it. 

68854.  What  do  you  think  people  have  done  with  the 
money  ? — In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? 

68855.  Do  j'ou  think  they  have  spent  it  on  things 
v.'hich  are  worth  having,  or  have  they  wasted  what  they 
M'ould  have  paid  into  the  friendly  society  ? — I  think 
much  of  it  has  gone  in  pleasure. 

68856.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  people  are  less 
thrifty  in  that  way  than  they  were  ? — I  am  afraid  there 
is  more  spent  in  pleasure  now  than  in  former  daya. 

68857.  When  you  say  more  spent  in  pleasure,  can 
you  in  any  way  balance  that  against  the  amount  that 
used  to  be  spent  in  drink  for  instance  ?  Do  you  think 
it  is  the  substitution  of  a  worse  kind  of  expenditure  or  a 
better  ? — I  think  they  go  hand  in  hand,  drink  and  pleasure. 

68858.  The  consumption  of  drink  is  going  down  very 
much,  and  the  amount  of  pleasure  going  up  ? — There  is 
certainly  less  drinking,  but  I  think  the  love  of  pleasure 
on  the  other  hand  has  increased  because  of  the  facilities 
offered  to-day,  cheap  travelling  and  all  that  ktna  of  thing. 

68859.  Do  you  think  the  greater  variety  it  introduces 
into  life  is  good  or  bad  ?^ — I  could  hardly  form  an  opinion 
upon  that. 

68860.  Do  you  think  that  gambling  has  increased  much? 
— I  am  afraid  that  gambling  is  very  much  on  the  increase. 

68861.  What  form  does  it  take  ?— I  thmk,  notwith- 
standing the  most  recent  legislation,  that  it  takes  the 
form  of  street  betting. 

68862.  Could  you  give  any  reason  for  the  increase ; 
have  you  ever  thought  of  any  particular  reason  for  it  ?— 
No,  unless  it  is  the  increase  of  bookmakers. 

68863.  The   demand  creates  the   supply   of  them 
probably  ? — Yes. 

68864.  You  caimot  think  of  anything  else  ? — There  is 
the  increased  love  perhaps  for  that  kind  of  pleasure 
or  what  they  imagine  to  be  a  pleasure. 

68865.  Excitement  ?— Yes. 

68866.  Do  you  find  these  things  more  in  the  working 
class  or  in  the  class  just  above  them  ? — I  think  it  is 
principally  in  the  class  just  above,  but  the  working  class, 
I  am  afraid,  is  beginning  to  be  permeated  with  it  to  a 
groat  extent. 

68867.  Do  your  friendly  societies  find  that  the  medical  Quest"on  of 
cost  is  increasing  and  that  sickness   is  increasing  or  increase  of 
diminishing  ? — In  some  instances  in  the  society  of  which  sickness  in 
I  am  the  secretary  the  sickness  has  increased  within  the  friendly 
last  three  years  very  much.  society 

68868.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— Advance  of 
age. 

68869.  By  "sickness"  there  you  really  mean  that  old 
age  comes  to  be  reckoned  as  sickness  ? — -Yes,  we  have 
a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  actual  sickness 
and  senile  decay. 

68870.  Taking  people  below  sixty,  should  you  say  of 
the  people  in  your  society  that  the  sickness  was  increasing 
or  diminishing  ? — It  has  shown  signs  of  being  rather 
on  the  increase. 

88871.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  anything  in  particular  ? 
— No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  can  attribute  it  to  anything  in 
particular,  except  the  advance  of  age. 

68872.  I  am  taking  the  case  of  people  below  sixty  ? — 
They  are  approaching  the  older  period  when  they  come 
just  up  to  sixty. 
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68873.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  mean  there  is  more  between 
fifty-five  and  sixty  ? — Yes. 

68874.  {3Ir.  Phelps.)  Do  you  find  amongst  the  members 
of  your  society  increasing  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  employment  after  fifty? — No,I  have  not  found  that. 

68875.  You  do  not  find  dropping  out  on  that  ground  ? 
^No,  I  find  more  dropping  out  in  the  younger  ages  than 
after  fifty.  [The  witness  svhsequently  forwarded  a  table 
shoitnng  cases  of  lapsed  membership  during  the  five  years 
ended  December  31s/,  1906.    See  App.  No.  11.  (A).] 

68876.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  In  your  suggestion  that  epileptics 
and  imbeciles  should  bo  sot  apart  in  the  union  workhouse, 


had  you  in  mind  the  system  that  they  have  in  some  of  the  Mr,  John 
poorhousos  in  Scotland  ?— I  had  heard  about  it.  MacGowan 

68877.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  were  acquainted  ICJuly,  1907, 

with  that,  and  had  it  in  your  mind  ? — The  reason  I  sug-   

gosted  that  was  that  I  have  two  cases  in  my  mind  now  at  Need  of 
Bridg  water  ;  a  lad  was  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum ;  he  is  separate 
an  epileptic,  but  he  misconducts  himself  daily  in  the 
street  through  not  knowing  what  he  is  doing ;  but  he  was  ^^^^ 
considered  not  bad  enough  to  keep  at  the  asylum;  he  imbeciles  and 
is  still  out  and  about  with  his  parents.    That  and  one  epileptics, 
or  two  other  cases  put  it  into  my  mind  that  there  should 
be  a  branch  of  the  workhouse  set  apart  for  such  cases. 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTEENTH  DAY. 

Thursday,  Wth  July,  1907. 


At  the  Castle  Hotel,  Taunton. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S.  {in  the  Chair). 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 


The  Rev.  T.  Gaoe  Gabdinee. 
The  Rev.  L."  R.  Phelps. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
The  Rev.  William  Jesse  Batchelor,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


68878.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  a-e  vicar  of  Brompton  Regis, 
and  rural  dean,  are  you  not  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

68879.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  for  us 
a  statement  which  we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief,  I  believe  ? — Yes.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the 
following  statement.) 

1.  I  hold  the  following  offices  : — 

Member  of  the  Dulverton  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  rural  district  council  (tenth  year  of  office). 

Chairman  of  the  Brompton  Regis  Parish  Council 
(tenth  year  of  office). 

Chairman  of  the  Education  Sub-committee  (Dul- 
verton District). 

Chairman  of  the  managers  of  the  King's  Brompton 
School  (thirteenth  year  of  office),  likewise  of  the 
Bury  School. 

Previously  Member  of  the  St.  Olave's  Board  of 
Guardians  from  1887  to  1894,  and  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  of  the  Bermondsey  Workhouse 
for  the  latter  part  (about  four  years),  of  this  period. 

Trustee  of  the  United  Charities  of  St.  Olave  and 
St.  John  (twelve  years). 

Governor  of  St.  Olave's  Grammar  School  (tea 
years). 

Trustee  of  Marshall's  (Educational)  Charity  (about 
seven  years). 

2.  With  reference  to  the  subjects  specified  on  which 
information  is  desired,  I  must  be  allowed  on  some  subjects 
to  refer  specially  to  this  parish  in  order  to  speak  with  more 
confidence.  The  parishes  about  here  differ  in  some  respects 
though  there  are  some  features  common  to  all. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

3.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  this  union.  The 
land  is  chiefly  grazing  land.  The  farmers  are  hard-work- 
ing, frugal  and  successful.  The  labourers  are,  as  a  rule, 
excellent  folk,  of  sturdy  build  and  fond  of  work,  but 
generally  unthrifty.  "  Long "  famihes  are  the  rule. 
The  girls  readily  find  situations  as  domestic  servants  in 
towns.  Some  of  the  boys  take  to  farm  work,  the  more 
intelligent  migrating  to  the  towns.  The  supply  of  labour 
is  not  equal  to  the  demand.  Under  the  Education  Act 
labourers  having  children  of  school  age  are  disinclined 
to  live  in  isolated  cottages  far  from  the  village  school. 
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And  the  cottage  accommodation  in  and  near  to  the 
village  is  small  and  unsatisfactory.  The  custom  in  past 
days  has  been  to  le  ise  cottages  on  the  "  three  lives  "  system, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  condition  of  these  cottages 
when  they  revert  to  the  ground  landlord  (Earl  Ca'-narvon)  H  July,  1907. 

is  deplorable.    Some  of  these  cottages  remain  occupied  

by  an  aged  pauper ;  others  are  allowed  to  fall  down. 
Here  and  there  a  new  cottage  has  been  erected,  but  the 
number  of  such  is  too  small.  The  cottages  attached  to 
farms  are  in  somewhat  better  condition. 


4.  There  are  two  inns  in  this  village,  one  a  fully  licensed 
house,  the  property  of  Earl  Carnarvon,  the  other  the 
proparty  of  Messrs.  William  Hancock  and  Sons,  of  Wivelis- 
combe.  If  both  houses  could  be  pulled  down,  and  one 
good  house  erected,  with  suitable  accommodatioa  for 
visitors,  aud  placed  in  charge  of  a  good  and  capable 
tenant,  the  ueeds  of  the  parish  would  be  met,  aad  the 
benefit  to  the  parish  would  be  great.  But  to  secure  a 
good  tenant  the  licensing  laws  must  be  established  on  a 
more  permanent  basis,  and  subject  to  less  harassing 
conditions.  ° 

5.  In  addition  to  better  housing  accommodation  and 
public  house  reform,  railway  accommodation  with  a 
station — say  within  two  miles  of  the  village — would  have 
good  effect,  both  in  benefiting  the  farmers  and  checking 
the  exodus  of  the  better  class  of  labourers  to  the  towns. 
The  retention  of  so  much  of  the  land  in  this  district  for 
the  purposes  of  sport  (the  chief  obstacle  to  a  railway), 
does  not  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

6.  I  know  of  no  experiments  here  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration. 

7.  Public  opinion  here  is  strongly  in  favour  of  outdoor 
r  relief  wherever  the  paupers  have  friends  or  neighbours 

to  look  after  them,  and  personally  I  approve  of  this. 

8.  In  this  district  outdoor  rehef  is  regarded  as  an 
old-age  pension.  Practically  all  the  labouring  class 
apply  for  out-relief  when  past  work. 

9.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  want  of  method, 
want  of  thrift,  the  disinchnation  of  children  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  their  aged  parents,  and  the  absence  of 
all  prospect  of  provision  for  old  age  except  that  of  out- 
door relief.  If  it  were  possible  to  estabUsh  a  Government 
system  of  insurance,  compulsory,  beginning  say  at  the 
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age  of  eighteen,  with  a  weekly  payment,  quite  small, 
proportionate  to  wages,  and  payable  through  the  Post 
Office,  -with  the  prospect  of  this  being  supplemented 
from  Imperial  sources,  the  problem  of  pauperism  would 
be  largely  solved  as  far  as  outdoor  relief  is  concerned. 
Perhaps  also  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  that  the 
friendly  societies  should  make  these  weekly  payments 
for  their  members. 

10.  The  board  of  guardians  here  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  farmers.    The  resident  gentry  stand  aloof. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

11.  With  regard  to  charities  I  must  be  allowed  to 
speak  only  of  this  parish.    Here  we  have  two  charities  :— 

(a)  The  Dyke  Dole,  arising  from  Great  Tithe. 
{h)  The  Lucas  Charity,  a  benefaction  of  the  late 
Mr.  Stucley  Lucas. 

12.  The  two  charities  bring  in  a  total  of  about  £25 
per  annum,  in  nearly  equal  sums  ;  and  they  are  distributed 
by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  to  about  fifty  persons,  in  doles  ranging  between  2s. 
and  5s. 

13.  As  to  the  effect  of  these  charities  I  doubt  if  they 
serve  any  really  useful  purpose.  It  would  be  better  if  it 
were  possible  to  utilise  part  of  these  charities  as  the  con- 
tribution of  the  poor  towards  some  good  object  such  as  the 
provision  of  a  certificated  nurse  for  the  parish. 

14.  In  West  Somerset  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  out- 
relief  is  not  considered  as  in  any  sense  degrading.  And 
as  the  out-relief  is  received  regularly  it  is  as  a  rule  better 
spent  than  occasional  sums  received  in  charity. 

15.  I  have  no  adverse  criticism  to  offer  to  Poor  Law 
methods.  It  is  difficult  at  all  times  to  deal  justly  with 
the  poor  and  with  the  ratepayers,  but  on  the  whole  the 
work  here  is  fairly  done. 

16.  There  is  very  little  co-operation  between  charity 
and  the  Poor  Law ;  and  the  charities  of  the  district  are 
so  small  in  amount  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  trust 
to  them  instead  of  to  outdoor  refief. 

Friendly  Societies,  eU. 

17.  I  have  no  experience  of  the  working  of  friendly 
societies  beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the  balance  sheet  of  a 
local  one  to  which  I  subscribe. 

18.  If  the  payments  of  the  friendly  societies  to  their 
members  during  old  age  could  be  supplemented  from 
Imperial  sources,  the  problem  of  old-age  pensions,  as 
far  as  these  members  are  concerned,  would  be  solved. 
(<See  Paragraph  9.) 

19.  The  principle  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly 
Societies)  Act  is  recognised  by  our  union  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  outdoor  reUef. 

68880.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  speak  of  the  housing  con- 
ditions as  being  unsatisfactory,  I  see  ;  and  you  make  a 
point  which  is  to  some  extent  new  to  me,  namely,  that 
the  effect  of  the  Education  Act  has  been  to  discount  the 
demand  for  cottages  that  are  at  all  distant  from  the 
schools  ? — That  is  so.  We  have  a  large  parish — my 
parish  is  eleven  miles  long— and  we  have  two  schools  in 
it  which  are  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  from  each  other. 
We  overcome  the  difficulty  largely  by  having  these  two 
schools. 

68881.  That  is,  you  have  two  centres  ? — Yes.  But  mo 
find  that  the  cottages  attached  to  the  outl3ang  farms  are 
very  difficult  to  fill  with  good  labourers,  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  are  so  far  from  the  schools  and  the 
school  attendance  officer  goes  his  round  irrespective  of 
the  distance.  I  meet  with  that  difficulty  myself,  as 
chairman  of  the  education  sub  committee,  and  in  that 
way  I  see  it  at  work  not  only  in  my  own  parish,  but  in 
other  parishes.    It  is  a  distinct  fact. 

68882.  Is  there  a  village  practically  round  where  each 
of  these  two  schools  is  ?— Yes.  The  one  school  is  at 
King's  Brompton  village,  and  the  other  is  at  a  hamlet 
belonging  to  the  same  parish.  The  parish  is  called 
Brompton  Regis,  and  we  distinguish  the  schools  ;  one 
is  called  King's  Brompton  School,  being  close  to  the 
church,  and  the  other  is  at  the  hamlet  of  Bury,  which  is 
four  miles  away,  but  still  belongs  to  the  parish. 

68883.  Is  King's  Brompton  a  substantial  village  ?  

No  ;   it  is  not  by  any  means  what  I  should  call  a  sub- 
Btautial  village. 


68884.  There  being  a  demand  for  houses  in  the  neigh-  The  prospects 
bourhood  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  of  further 
village  and  that  hamlet,  does  it  come  about  that  new  Provision  of 
cottages  are  built  where  there  is  the  demand  for  them —  cottages  in 
near  to  the  schools  ?— They  are  occupied  immediately.  country. 

68885.  But  are  new  cottages  being  built  ?— We  have 
had  three  new  ones  built  by  the  local  carpenter,  who  has 
leased  the  land  from  the  landowner  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  and  has  built  them  at  his  own  cost. 

68886.  As  his  own  speculation  ? — He  has  built  them 
for  his  own  convenience,  simply  because  he  had  no  cot- 
tages for  his  workmen  to  occupy. 

68887.  Not  in  response  to  an  outside  demand,  but 
actually  because  he  could  not  find  accommodation  for 
his  own  people  ? — Yes  ;  precisely. 

68888.  He  has  his  workshops  there  ? — Yes,  he  has  a 
workshop  there. 

68889.  In  addition  to  that,  is  ho  doing  building  at  the 
village  ? — Yes.  He  has  just  erected  a  building  for  him- 
self to  contain  a  saw-mill.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  work 
there.  The  village  is  a  very  important  one.  It  is  the 
centre  of  a  large  agricultural  district,  and  the  number  of 
children  is  large.  We  have  about  ninety  children  on  the 
books  of  oux  school  at  King's  Brompton,  and  we  have 
about  sixty  on  the  books  of  our  Bury  school,  so  that  we 
have  150  children  practically  in  the  two  schools. 

68890.  Then  there  is  likely  to  be  an  extension  of  building 
in  those  districts.  Is  there  land  to  be  had  for  building 
purposes  ? — Yes. 

68891.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  that  1- — There  is  no 
difficulty.    It  is  held  chiefly  by  one  great  landowner. 

68892.  Would  he  lease  the  land  for  building  in  the 
village  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  would  do  so.  The  hamlet 
of  Bury  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the  same  family. 

68893.  If  there  is  fresh  building  to  meet  the  demand,  is 
the  kind  of  house  that  would  be  built  likely  to  be  a  good 
style  of  cottage  ? — I  have  no  idea. 

68894.  Is  what  has  been  built  an  improvement  7  You 
denounce  the  old  cottages  as  very  unsatisfactory,  and  I 
was  wondering  whether  the  new  cottages  would  be  an 
improvement  ? — The  present  owner  has,  I  think,  not 
built  any  cottages  in  the  village.  The  most  recent 
cottages  were  buUt  by  his  predecessor,  who  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  landlord,  I  understand,  though  I  did  not 
know  him,  as  he  died  before  I  came  to  the  parish. 

68895.  Do  you  think  the  natural  demand  for  the  houses 
will  not  bring  about  their  building  unless  their  construction 
is  instigated  or  inaugurated  by  the  gentleman  who  is  the 
principal  owner  ? — I  have  spoken  to  his  head  agent  on  tli» 
subject,  and  his  point  is  clear.  He  says  the  cottages  will 
not  pay  to  build  ;  and  one  admits  that.  I  have  tried  to 
point  out  to  him  that  a  large  landowner  ought  to  consider 
the  whole  thing — not  to  consider  merely  whether  a  cottage 
in  itself  will  pay,  but  to  consider  the  benefit  to  the  whole 
community  and  the  benefit  that  would  reflect  upon  the 
farmers  by  the  provision  of  cottages.  But  the  agent  pleads 
that  these  are  hard  times,  and  that  it  is  hardly  right  to 
press  the  landowner  under  the  circumstances. 

68896.  At  any  rate  the  result  is  that  the  labourers  being  Effect  of 
uncomfortable  because  they  are  so  distant  from  the  school,  compulsory 
and  not  being  able  to  get  houses  near  the  school,   do  education  oD 
migrate  altogether  ;  is  that  your  suggestion  ?— No  ;  I  did  the  rural 
not  mean  to  say  that,  and  I  hope  I  have  not  said  that  housing 
quite.    We  have  got  labourers  in  these  out-lying  cottages,  question. 
But  it  is  a  difficulty,  and  the  farmers  often  are  months 

before  they  can  fill  them.  Some  of  those  cottages  on  the 
outlying  farms  have  been  recently  built.  Some,  I  re- 
member, were  built  by  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Insoll 
on  a  farm  something  like  3|^  miles  away.  Those  new 
cottages  were  empty  for,  I  think,  a  year  and  more  ;  they 
are  now  occupied,  and  the  children  are  coming  to  school. 
But  there  is  a  difficulty  in  getting  men  with  children  t« 
inhabit  cottages  so  far  as  3|  or  3  miles  from  school. 
On  this  point  I  might  add  that  some  labourers  prefer  to 
live  in  or  near  to  the  village,  and  to  be  free  to  work  for 
different  employers.  As  a  rule,  these  men  have  more 
offers  of  work  than  they  can  accept.  This  year  the 
cutting  of  the  grass  in  the  churchyard  was  delayed  more 
than  a  fortnight  until  the  gang  of  men  engaged  in  sheep-  Scarcity'Jof 
shearing  had  finished  their  work  in  the  farms  around,  labour  in 
Similar  scarcity  of  labour  is  found  at  other  seasons.        the  country. 
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there  •were  an  extra  half-dozen  good  cottages  in  the  village, 
the  supply  of  labour  would  not,  I  think,  be  in  excess  of 
the  demand. 

;o  68897.  In  paragraph  3  of  your  Statement  you  speak  of 
tern  the  "  three  lives  "  system  as  having  been  very  undesirable  ; 

is  that  custom  being  repeated,  or  is  it  a  custom  that  is  dying 

out  ? — -It  is  dying  out. 

68898.  In  paragraph  8  you  say  :  "  Practically  all  the 
labouring  class  apply  for  out-relief  when  past  work." 

^"^^  Does  that  mean  that  when  past  work  they  are  practically 
all  destitute,  or  nearly  destitute,  or  that  they  apply  for 
out-relief  even  if  they  are  not  destitute  ? — What  I  meant 
to  say  was  that  when  £t  labourer  begins  to  find  his  strength 
failing,  he  naturally  applies  for  some  relief. 

68899.  And  that  he  is  destitute  enough  to  satisfy  the 
guardians  that  he  is  entitled  to  relief  ? — That  is  generally 
the  case.  In  many  instances  the  children  have  gone  away, 
and  they  are  sometimes  difificult  to  trace.  Then  the 
children  of  the  poor  run  in  the  same  line  as  their  fore- 
fathers ;  they  have  long  families,  and  very  often  we  find 
it  is  very  difficult  to  press  for  any  payment  towards  the 
support  of  their  parents  ;  and  so  relief  is  granted.  Then 
it  has  to  be  remembered  that  these  old  men  when  they 
apply  for  relief  have  lived  in  the  parish  or  in  the  district 
all  their  lives,  and  they  are  perfectly  well  known  to  every- 
body, and  if  they  have  lived  fairly  upright  and  honest 
lives,  no  one  could  refuse  to  give  them  out-relief.  I  might 
add  that  our  labourers  rarely  apply  for  relief  till  their 
strength  begins  to  fail — at  seventy  years  of  age,  and  up- 
wards. As  a  rule  their  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
district,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  other  provision  for  old 
age  outdoor  relief  seems  only  bare  justice. 

68900.  You  say  that  practically  if  the  burden  of  old 
age  was  lifted  off  the  rates  by  pensions,  or  in  whatever 
way,  out-relief  would  go,  as  out-relief  is  really  maintained 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  mainly  ? — I  think  so  ;  except  in 
such  a  case  as  a  widow  left  with  young  children.  We 
had  a  ease  not  more  than  a  few  years  ago  of  a  young 
widow  left  with  four  young  children  all  of  school  age  or 
under.  A  case  of  that  kind  would  have  to  be  provided 
for. 

tion      68901.  Do  you  think  associated  charity  or  private 
effort  could  deal  with  the  widows  ?— I  do  not  think  so 
'^'^     independently  of  the  Poor  Law.    The  authorities  be- 
'^f    haved  very  handsomely  in  that  case.    They  granted  8s. 
itli   *  week  ;  and  the  relatives  all  do  their  part.    One  relative 
whom  I  know  is  a  shoemaker,  and  he  finds  the  children 
in  shoes  ;  and  there  are  other  relatives  who  do  somewhat 
similarly.    So  it  is  brought  about  that  that  Uttle  family 
is  growing  up  cared  for.    They  are  a  very  worthy  family. 
Every  child  of  that  family  is  an  asset  that  is  worth  pos- 
sessing, not  only  to  the  village,  but  to  the  nation.  They 
are  good,  honest,  earnest,  right-minded  folk — all  that 
family ;   and  we  were  very  glad  to  find  that  everybody 
was  wilUng  to  contribute.    The  guardians  were  equally 
wilhng  to  contribute  liberally. 

68902.  So  that  it  really  is  a  joint  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  guardians  and  of  the  friends  and  relatives  too  ? — 

g  Yes.  But  that  is  a  special  case,  and  it  is  quite  apart 
ision  from  the  old-age  question. 

68903.  Putting  old  age  out  of  the  question  for  the 
moment,  you  would  still  need  out-relief  for  the  cases  of 
widows  with  children  in  order  to  assist  private  effort, 
would  you  not  ? — Undoubtedly.  I  think  provision  must 
be  made  for  such  a  case  as  that  of  a  widow  left  with  young 
children  improvided  for ;  and  Mhere  the  husband  during 
his  Ufe-time  had  made  his  payments  regularly  to  a  pen- 
sion scheme,  I  think  such  provision  should  come  from  the 
pension  funds,  and  should  be  lifted  altogether  from  the 
realm  of  outdoor  relief  or  indoor  rehef. 

sticn     68904.  But,  of  course,  that  would  be  looking  forward 
a  good  many  years,  if  it  is  to  be  given  only  on  payment 
^       having  been  regularly  maintained  since  youth  ? — Yes. 

68905.  No  immediate  result  would  come  from  it  ? — 
nto  No. 

°  68906.  In  fact,  thirty  years  would  have  to  elapse  ? — 

That  is  so. 

68907.  It  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  con- 
tributory schemes  towards  a  pension  on  arriving  at  old 
age,  if  we  are  not  to  obtain  any  results  for  a  generation  ? 
— Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  ask  for  an  opinion 
on  that  ? 


68908.  I  do  ? — My  own  feeling  is  that  half  a  generation  j'jig  ^g^_ 
would  be  sufficient.    If  outdoor  relief  were  looked  for-  William  J. 
ward  to  as  coming  to  an  end  in  fifteen  years,  the  con-  Batchdor. 

tributions  towards  the  pension  fund  in  the  possession  of  '  — 

the  Government  would  be  so  substantial  that  they  could  ^  J"b'>  1907. 
meet  cases  of  this  kind  out  of  them ;  and  the  longer  the 

pension  fund  Uves,  the  greater  its  growth. 

68909.  Then  your  suggestion  is  that  a  time  I  mit  should 
be  put  to  out-relief,  and  at  the  same  time,  during  the 
period  of  fifteen  years  or  whatever  it  was,  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  qualify  for  pension  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

68910.  With  regard  to  boards  of  guardians,  you  say  j^gagp^g 
the  resident  gentry  stand  aloof.    Why  ?    Are  they  un-  absence  of 
interested  in  the  work  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  gentry  on 
to  answer.    The  Poor  Law  guardians  and  members  of  rural  boards 
the  district  council  inherit  the  work  which  formerly  fell  of  guardians, 
to  the  overseers  and  members  of  the  highway  board  ; 

and,  as  in  the  latter  work  the  local  gentry  took  little  or 
no  part,  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  they  are  rarely  to  be 
found  on  the  boards  of  to-day.  They  do  not  care  to 
compete  for  office,  but  they  would,  I  beheve,  be  willing 
to  take  their  part  if  some  definite  public  work  were  re- 
quired of  them.  They  could,  for  instance,  very  well  do 
the  work  of  the  education  sub-committee,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  assessment  committee.  That  is  my  idea 
of  it.  I  think  they  are  quite  willing  to  do  their  part, 
but  somehow  or  other  in  our  district  they  are  never  called 
upon,  and  they  have  a  little  delicacy  in  the  matter  in 
forcing  themselves  on  to  the  boards.  I  spoke  to  one  of 
them  in  my  own  parish,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  serve  on  the  board  of  guardians,  and  he  assured 
mc  he  would  be  very  pleased  ;  but  he  got  no  definite 
request.  Generally  speaking,  our  people  are  conserva- 
tive, and  they  like  to  work  upon  the  lines  of  former  days  ; 
and  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  farmers  as  a  rule  occupy 
the  post.  I  beheve  it  is  more  delicacy  of  feeling  than 
anything  else  on  the  part  of  the  local  gentry.  They  do 
not  want  to  force  themselves  forward,  but  I  believe  they 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  do  pubhc  work,  and  they 
ought  to  do  it. 

68911.  Do  you  think  the  association  of  the  district 
councils  with  the  Poor  Law  is  not  desirable  ?  Is  that 
it  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  mean  that. 

68912.  I  thought  you  said  that  that  side  of  the  work 
of  a  district  councillor  was  the  work  which  the  gentry 
were  the  least  hkely  to  care  to  do,  as  a  reason  why  they  do 
not  take  up  the  Poor  Law  ;  but  you  did  not  mean  that  ? 
— What  I  meant  to  say  was,  that  in  the  olden  days  of  the 
highway  board  and  the  overseers  they  took  little  or 
no  part  in  that,  and  that  that  work  is  just  being  carried 
on  by  the  same  class  of  people  as  of  old. 

68913.  Supposing  the  Poor  Law  work  be  dissociated  The  prospect 
from  the  other  local  work,  and  the  authority,  the  guardians,  and  value 
were  elected  ad  hoc  for  that  purpose,  would  there  be  a  of  enlisting 
better  chance  of  getting  all  the  classes  represented  ? — No,  f^®  gentry 

I  do  not  think  so.    The  only  way  of  getting  the  gentry 

into  the  work  is  to  give  them  something  definite  to  do —  go^^mnien  • 

perhaps  to  withdraw  from  the  sphere  of  the  guardians 

something,  and  impose  that  upon  them.    If  we  could  get 

them  into  the  work  at  all,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

68914.  I  was  suggesting  that  the  definite  thing  that 
they  might  be  asked  to  do  was  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they  would  do  that 
very  much  better  than  the  present  representatives 
because  the  representatives  of  to-day  do  live  in  the  parishes 
and  do  know  the  poor  people.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
do  that  particular  work  better  than  the  present  guardians, 
if  as  well. 

68915.  Is  there  no  district  nurse  in  your  parish  ? —  Provision  of 
We  are  just  on  the  point  of  getting  one.    We  shall  pro-  district  nurse 
bably  have  one  established  before  the  end  of  the  year  ;  in  country, 
everything  is  making  for  it,  and  everything  is  going 
smoothly.    Our  people  have  promised  liberal  subscrip- 
tions towards  the  maintenance  of  the  nurse,  and  I  think 

before  the  end  of  the  year  the  matter  will  be  complete. 

68916.  That  would  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
Poor  Law,  I  take  it  ? — Nothing  at  all,  except  that  the  Poor 
Law  authorities  would  be  asked  to  give,  say,  a  subscription 
of  a  guinea  a  year,  as  they  are  asked  in  every  other  case 
in  our  neighbourhood. 

68917.  Do  they  expect  that  their  own  poor  people 
wiU  have  any  attention  from  the  nurae  ? — Yes  ;  they 
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The  Rev.  would  expect  to  get  a  quid  pro  quo.  If  they  give  a  guinea 
William  J.  for  the  support  of  the  parish  nurse,  they  would  expect 
Batche'or.     the  parish  nurse  to  attend  on  their  paupers,  naturally. 

II  July,  1907.     68918.  Then  they  ought  to  give  more.    In  your  last 

 [          paragraph  you  say,  "  The  principle  of  the  Outdoor  Relief 

The  Outdoor  (Friendly  Societies)  Act  is  recognised  by  our  union  in  the 
Relief  administration  of  outdoor  relief  "  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  do 

(Friendly  not  include  in  their  estimate  of  the  earnings  or  income  a 
Societies)  portion  at  any  rate  of  what  is  coming  from  a  friendly 
^qII^  society  ;    is  that  so  ?— That  is  so.    We  have  had  very 

few  cases  to  my  knowledge. 

68919.  So  few,  would  you  say,  as  to  make  it  hardly 
worth  while  to  give  them  that  advantage  ? — No,  I  do  not 
mean  that ;  I  mean  to  say  that  we  have  had  so  very  few 
cases  to  test  our  willingness  to  conform  to  the  Act. 

Small  number  68920.  That  is  to  say  very  few  of  those  who  are  members 
of  friendly  of  friendly  societies  have  come  upon  the  rates  at  all  ? — 
society  Yes,  that  is  so. 

iTec^mtr  Therefore,  it  would   seem   perhaps  that  the 

paupers.         advantage  was  dearly  bought  by  the  lack  of  principle 

which  is  involved  ? — I  do  not  see  where  the  lack  of 

principle  is. 

Destitution  68922.  Destitution  should  be  the  basis  of  the  claim  for 
as  the  con-  poor  relief,  but  under  this  Act  you  abandon  the  test  of 
dition  of  destitution  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  that  is  received 
reUef.  by       mode  rather  than  another  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

68923.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  a  different  measure  of 
destitution  for  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  ? — Yes ; 
but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  general  trend  of  opinion 
is  favourable  to  the  old  view  that  a  person  ought  to  be 
absolutely  destitute  before  any  relief  is  given  from  the 
Poor  Law.  I  am  not  at  aU  sure  that  our  people  quite 
believe  in  that. 

68924.  That  is  to  say,  they  would  make  a  different 
-test  of  destitution  for  indoor  relief  and  for  outdoor  relief  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

68925.  So  that  people  would  not  have  to  be  so  very 
"barely  destitute  in  order  to  receive  outdoor  relief  ? — 
That  is  so. 

68926.  Their  idea  would  be  that  of  maintaining  the 
home  where  possible,  so  that  though  there  would  be  an 
absolute  test  of  destitution  for  indoor  relief,  there  would 
only  be  a  certain  comparative  test  for  outdoor  relief  ? — 
That  is  so. 

r'*!-  9"**^°*^'      68927.  Nevertheless,  this  scheme,  which  is  the  principle 
°  }^  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act,  would  give 

Societies)  advantage  to  those  who  had  chosen  the  friendly  society 

Acts  and        method  of  saving  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

their  effect.        68928.  So  that  a  particular  method  of  saving  has  that 
advantage  ? — Yes. 

68929.  But  they  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  tell  me, 
come  very  seldom  ? — That  is  so.  Perhaps  I  might  add 
at  this  point  with  regard  to  members  of  benefit  societies, 
that  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  society  to  hand  over 
to  the  pension  fund  a  portion  of  the  member's  weekly 
payments  by  diminishing  the  period  during  which  sick 
pay  is  allowed. 

The  position  68930.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  you  find  your  labourers  less 
of  thrift,        thrifty  than  they  were  ? — No,  I  think  they  are  not  less 

thrifty,  but  neither  can  I  very  well  say  I  think  they  are 

more  thrifty. 

I'Oca.l  68931.  You  have  a  local  friendly  society,  I  see  ? — Yes, 

T-riendly        there  is  one. 

their      '  68932.  What  sort  of  a  society  is  that  ? — It  is  a  small 

membership,  society  covering  two  or  three  parishes.    It  covers  chiefly 
and  financial  the  parishes  of  Exton  and  King's  Brompton. 
position.  68933.  Is  it  affiliated  to  any  of  the  big  societies  ?— 

I  am  hardly  able  to  answer  that  question.    I  should  think 

not. 

08934.  Are  the  young  men  joining  that  society  ? — 
That  is  a  complaint  always.  I  believe  in  the  last  year  or 
two  they  have  done  better.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago 
there  were  grave  doubts  about  matters,  but  since  then  it 
has  picked  up,  and  I  think  there  is  new  life  thrown  into 
it  ;  they  seem  to  me  to  be  on  the  way  to  success,  and  to  be 
flourishing. 

68935.  Have  you  had  doubts  as  to  their  financial 
position  in  the  past  ? — No.  They  have  always  had  a 
balance  in  their  favour  ;  but  the  point  was  that  if  they 
were  to  diminish  their  balance,  as  they  seemed  to  be 
doing  a  few  years  ago,  whether  the  day  would  not  come 
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a  few  years  hence  when  there  would  be  nothing  to  draw 
from.  But  they  seem  now,  as  I  say,  to  have  taken  a  turn 
for  the  better,  and  the  balance  seems  to  me  to  be  increasing. 

68936.  You  say  they  are  doing  better  ;  -what  has  stimu- 
lated the  life  of  the  society  ? — I  do  not  know,  and  I  can 
hardly  tell  you. 

68937.  Has  it  been  some  personal  influence  ? — Yes  ; 
individual  effort  probably  on  the  part  of  the  officers. 

68938.  What  provision  can  your  labourers  make  with  Rural 
regard  to  medical  attendance  ?    Have  the  doctors  any  medical 
medical  clubs  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  clubs  by  which  the  attendance 
labourers  set  the  benefit  of  a  doctor  as  part  of  their  sick  H'^'^^S^ 

68939.  There  are  other  kinds  of  clubs  which  the  doctors 
form  themselves.  Have  you  any  of  those  ? — I  think  there 
are  some,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

68940.  Do  the  lads  who  migrate  to  the  towns  ever  come  tj^q  question 
back  again  in  after  years  ? — I  think  not.  of  the  retuni 

68941.  Then  you  see  no  more  of  them  ? — I  think  so.  to  the 
Some  of  the  rougher  order  who  will  go  over  \o  the  coal  country  of 
mines  in  Wales  come  back  sometimes  when  they  find  the 

strain  of  life  too  heavy  for  them  there.    They  will  come  ^'8''*'^ 
back  now  and  again,  but  not  many  of  them.    As  a  rule, 
when  they  go  away  we  see  them  no  more. 

68942.  What  part  do  they  take  in  the  village  life  whe^ 
they  come  back  ?  Do  they  fall  into  agricultural  labour  ? 
—Yes. 

68943.  Are  they  desirable  characters  ? — Yes.    I  think 
our  poor  people  are  very  worthy  folk  on  the  whole. 

68944.  With  regard  to  their  living,  do  you  find  that  The  dietary 
they  consume  meat  more  than  they  used  to  ? — I  could  of  the  rural 
hardly  answer  that  question.    They  live  largely  on  poik  labourer, 
and  bacon  in  our  district,  but  they  have  some  butchers' 
meat. 

68945.  Have  they  gardens  ? — Yes.    They  are  very  fond 
of  potatoes,  and  grow  them  largely. 

68946.  But  you  do  not  know  much  as  to  the  consump- 
tion of  butchers'  meat ;  can  you  tell  us  M-hether  that  is 
increasing  ? — I  think  it  is.  We  have  now  a  butcher  in  the 
village,  and  we  have  two  other  butchers  who  come  round 
every  week.  They  all  seem  to  be  flourishing.  I  think 
there  must  be  more  fresh  meat  consumed  by  the  people 
to-day  than  there  was  in  the  days  gone  by. 

68947.  Do  you  think  the  women  understand  economical 
cookery,  and  how  to  make  the  food  go  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ? — If  you  were  to  ask  them,  you  would  find  that  they 
think  they  do  ;  but  I  do  not  know. 

68948.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  that  head  of,  we 
will  say,  France  or  Scotland  ? — I  have  read  a  good  deal  of 
France.  Only  a  day  or  two  ago  I  was  reading  P.  G. 
Hamerton's  book,  "  Round  my  House  "  on  that  point. 
He  is  a  charming  writer,  and,  quite  by  chance,  a  day  or 
two  ago  I  was  reading  him  on  the  very  point. 

68949.  Do  you  think  there  is  room  for  thrift  on  our  side  j^g^^  ^f 
of  the  water  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it ;  there  is  very  economy  in 
great  room.  rural  house- 

68950.  With  regard  to  the  nurse  whom  you  are  now  wifery. 
seeking  to  get,  is  she  to  be  a  nurse  who  could  undertake  Provision 
midwifery  ? — Yes,  she  is  wanted  for  that  very  purpose,    of  nurses 

68951.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  a  certificated  nurse  ?  through 

—That  is  what  I  mean.  IZ'^-L 

nursmg 

68952.  Is  she  to  be  available  for  other  cases  ? — Yes.  asBociation. 

68953.  Is  it  in  connection  with  some  association  that 
you  are  trying  to  get  her  ? — Yes,  the  Somerset  County 
Nursing  Association. 

68954.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  suppose  that  the  cottages  The  prosped 
which  have  recently  been  built  by  the  carpenter  pay  in  of  further 
themselves  ?  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  asking  the  provision  of. 
same  rent  for  them  that  the  old  cottages  have,  or  a  higher  cottages  in  f 
rent,  or  what  ?— I  cannot  tell  you.  The  rents,  I  believe,  countryi 
are  very  modest,  and  I  think  they  were  built  more  for  his  ^ 
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own  convenience,  so  that  he  might  have  his  workmen 
close  to  his  shops,  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

68955.  Then  it  is  not  that  he  has  necessarily  made  that 
particular  venture  pay,  but  that  it  pays  him  to  have  the 
cottages  there  ? — Yes.  He  is  a  very  enterprising,  capital 
man.  I  often  tell  him  when  I  am  talking  with  him  that 
I  wish  he  were  the  landlord. 

68956.  Is  he  thinking  of  building  any  more  that  you 
know  of  ? — He  is  now  building  a  bakehouse  in  the  village, 
and  a  very  substantial  building  of  brick  and  tile  it  is. 
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68957.  Is  he  a  native  of  the  village  ? — Yes. 

68958.  With  rcga^rd  to  cooking,  have  you  any  county 
council  cooking  classes  or  other  classes  ? — We  have  had 
them,  and  we  have  got  them  in  one  part  of  the  parish. 
The  Dowager  Countess  of  Carnarvon  takes  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  it  in  co  mection  with  our  children  at  Bury 
school.  Then  she  has  quite  recently  had  classes  at  Pixton 
in  cormection  with  the  county  council  school. 

68959.  Are  they  simple  enough  to  be  of  use  to  the 
cottagers,  do  you  think,  or  are  they  more  helpful  to  the 
girls  going  out  to  service  ? — They  are  for  the  young 
children,  and  I  suppose  the  benefit  will  not  be  immediately 
Been  ;  it  is  rather  a  benefit  for  the  future. 

68960.  It  is  for  the  young  children,  you  say  ? — For  the 
children  in  attendance  at  school.  Probably  the  benefit  of 
it  will  not  be  seen  for  some  years.  Our  people  are  very 
fond  of  fried  potatoes  and  bacon,  and  there  is  no  dish  they 
like  half  so  well.  If  we  gave  them  the  pick  of  the  land, 
it  would  be  not  more  welcome  to  them  than  that ;  and 
they  think  they  know  from  experience  how  to  fry  potatoes 
and  bacon. 

68961.  Then  they  are  not  particularly  aware  of  any 
advantage  in  these  classes — they  are  not  particularly 
conscious  now  of  any  good  to  be  got  from  them  ? — That 
is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  I  think  the  benefit  is  rather 
for  the  future  than  for  the  present. 

68962.  It  is  difficult,  I  suppose,  to  get  teachers  to 
realise  how  simple  the  cookery  has  to  be,  in  order  to  reach 
the  wants  of  cottagers  with  a  very  small  income  ? — I  le- 
lieve  the  county  education  committee  has  considered  that 
point,  and  I  believe  they  are  doing  their  best  in  that  way. 

68963.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  You  say  in  Paragraph  3  :  "The 
supply  of  labour  is  not  equal  to  the  demand  "  ? — That  is  so. 

68964.  Will  that  not  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  wages  of  the  labourers  remaining  in  the  district  ? — I 
believe  that  our  labourers  are  very  well  paid. 

68965.  What  will  be  their  wages — about  ? — They  would 
total  certainly  not  less  than  £1  per  week  if  you  put  all 
things  together. 

68966.  Are  they  higher  now  than  they  were  formerly  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  they  are.  They  have  not  merely  the  bare 
wages — what  our  people  call  clean  money — but  they  have 
80  many  other  privileges. 

68967.  When  you  speak  of  £1  a  week,  do  you  mean  that 
that  is  money  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  The  money 
would  be  14s.,  15s.,  or  16s.,  and  then  they  have  the 
privileges  of  wood,  manure  for  their  ground,  the  carting 
of  the  manure  for  the  growing  of  their  potatoes,  the  run 
of  fowls  sometimes  and  a  pig,  and  the  cottage  rent  free. 
It  would  amount  to  considerably  over  the  £1  in  some  cases. 

68968.  Does  a  labourer  ever  get  a  cottage  rent  free  if  he 
is  earning  15s.  or  16s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

68969.  Then  with  regard  to  the  cottages  that  are  let  to 
outsiders ;  are  the'r  rents  rather  low  ? — Yes,  they  are,  as 
a  rule.  Of  course  they  are  not  very  substantial  buildings, 
and  they  are  not  worth  very  much  more  than  they  are  let 
for  ;  but  they  do  let  them  at  a  low  rent. 

68970.  Tlie  cottages  are  generally  two-room  cottages, 
are  they  not  ? — Generally  more  ;  there  are  three  rooms 
in  most  of  them. 

68971.  What  would  be  the  rent  of  a  two-room  cottage  ? 
— I  have  in  mind  now  two-room  cottages  that  would  be 
Is.  a  week  ;  and  I  know  one  cottp«ge  of  two  rooms  which 
is  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  (it  is  occupied  by  a 
pauper)  that  the  landlord  has  brought  the  rent  down  to 
6d.  a  week. 

>n  o£       68972.  Would  you  say  that  the  agricultural  labourer 
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now  has  a  better  chance  of  providing  against  sickness  and 
old  age  than  he  had  formerly  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  answer  that.  I  came  from  London  twelve  years 
ago  and  more,  and  I  have  been  learning  every  day  of  my 
life  in  the  country.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  bett-er 
able  to  provide  now  than  they  were. 

68973.  In  your  short  experience,  do  you  think  people 
are  less  willing  to  support  their  aged  parents  than  they 
were  ?— That  I  cannot  answer.  I  cannot  say  whether 
they  are  less  willing  to  do  that  than  formerly.  But  there 
is  an  unwillmgness  now. 

68974.  There  has  been  no  change  in  your  time,  has 
there  ? — I  have  not  remarked  any  change. 


68975.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  board  the  whole  The  Rev. 
time  ? — In  the  first  year  of  my  arrival,  there  was  an  William  J. 
election,  and  then  there  would  be  another  election  three  Batchelor. 
years  afterwards.    It  was  at  that  second  election,  the      "~  ~" 
first  election  after  ray  arrival,  that  I  was  elected  a  member  y> 

of  the  board  and  I  have  been  a  member  since. 

68976.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  board  during  that  time  ? — None  whatever,  a.s  far  as 
I  am  aware. 

68977.  You  say  in  paragraph  19  :  "  The  principle  of  rpj^^  o^,tjoor 
the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act  is  recognised  Relief 

by  our  union  "  ;  are  there  many  cases  of  that  kind  ? —  (Friendly 
Very  tew  indeed  ;   I  can  only  recall  one  to  memory  at  Societies) 
this  moment.    I  may  not  have  been  at  the  meeting  of  Acts  and 
the  board  when  a  case  has  been  brought  forward,  but  their  effects, 
of  ray  own  knowledge  I  can  only  recall  one  to  mind 
at  the  moment. 

68978.  Then  the  Act  has  been  no  great  boon  to  the 
members  of  friendly  societies  ? — They  have  not  wanted  the 
outdoor  relief.  The  merabers  of  friendly  societies  have 
been,  as  a  rule,  independent  of  outdoor  relief  ;  they  are 
the  raore  thrifty  ones. 

68979.  You  do  not  suggest  a  universal  old-age  pension, 
do  3'ou  ? — I  have  tried  to  think  the  matter  out,  and  I 
do  not  see  how  that  can  be  started.  I  believe  that  if 
we  were  to  go  slowly  in  the  matter,  we  would  get  on  to 
firmer  ground  quicker  than  if  we  started  wholesale.  I 
think  if  we  began  ■with  a  compulsory  system  of  insurance, 
making  the  premium  Cjuite  small,  say  3d.  a  week  from  a 
man,  there  would  be  a  very  large  number  of  men  willing 
to  join  ;  and  then  after  so  many  years  the  fund  would 
accumulate  very  largely,  and  I  should  suppose  that  the 
benefit  would  not  be  granted  for  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

68980.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  starting 
a  system,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

68981.  What  would  you  do  with  a  person  who  is  out 
of  work  for  a  year,  say  ? — I  quite  admit  that  that  would 
be  a  great  difficulty.  I  should  say  that  if  a  man  has 
paid  his  weekly  contribution  regularly  up  to  the  time 
when  he  is  thrown  out  of  work,  that  should  entitle  him 
to  different  treatment  to  the  man  who  has  made  no 
effort  at  all. 
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38982.  Then  it  would  be  a  conditional  system,  in  fact, 
a  preferential  syst-em,  all  the  way  round  ? — I  think  so. 

68983.  Would  that  not  be  a  very  costly  system  to 
admini'^ter  ? — I  think  it  would  not  be  so  costly  as  to 
establish  a  wholesale  universal  old-age  peasion  scheme 
without  any  conditions  at  all.    I  believe  that  in  the 
establishing  of  a  pension  scheme,  if  it  can  ba  worked  out — 
I  have  not  attempted  to  work  it  out  thoroughly,  though 
I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  can  be  worked  out — there 
are  pitfalls  to  be  avoided  :   bu «  I  think,  as  I  say,  that 
one  can  work  the  matter  out,  and  get  a  consistent  system 
ultimately  out  of  it,  if  one  were  to  set  oneself  to  the 
task.    I  believe  that  the  establishment  of  an  old-age 
psnsion  scheme  would  produce  an  effect  that  is  so  much 
desired — or  would  assist  in  producing,  shall  I  say,  an 
effect  that  is  so  much  desired — namely,  the  retention 
of  the  people  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  prevention 
of  the  exodus  to  the  towns.    I  have  talked  with  a  gi-eat 
many  people  now  who  are  in  towns  to-day,  as  I  myself 
was  for  so  many  years,  and  they  tell  me  they  would  much 
rather  live  in  the  country  if  there  was  any  prospect 
before  them  in  their  old  age,  but  they  see  no  prospect 
so  they  depart  and  they  never  come  back.    As  I  say,  I 
believe  that  the  prospect  of  a  weekly  pension  in  old 
age  would  perceptibly  check  the  exodus  from  rural  dis- 
tricts to  to\TOS,  especially  if  other  reforms  proceed  pari 
passu.    I  think  an  old-age  pension  would  be  a  very 
distinct  benefit.    I  was  talking  with  a  labourer  a  few- 
days  ago,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Are  j^ou  saving  anything  ?  " 
"  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  am  in  a  club."    I  said  ;  "  Yes,  I 
know,  but  are  you  saving  anything  beyond  that."    "  No." 
he  said.    I  said  :   "  Now,  don't  you  think,  if  there  were 
an  old-age  pension  scheme  established  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  you  were  required  to  put  in  a  payment  of  3d. 
or  so  a  week  to  provide  for  old  age,  you  could  spare  it  ?  " 
"  Very  well  indeed,"  said  he.    I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
whatever  that  it  can  be  done,  and  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community — to  the  labomer,  who  invests 
his  money,  and  to  the  nation  at  large.    Hie  labouring 
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class  as  a  whole  w  uli,  I  believe,  welcome  the  scheme 
aid  pay  their  contributions  readily.  There  would  te 
exceptions,  and  for  such  careless  folk  the  doors  of  the 
workhouse  must  be  kept  open,  but  there  should  be  no 
out  door  relief. 

68984.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  worked  both  in  London 
and  in  the  country,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

68985.  Were  you  on  a  board  of  guardians  in  London  ? — 
I  was. 

68986.  Were  you  connected  with  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  ? — No,  I  never  entered  that.  I  could  not 
manage  it,  as  I  had  a  good  many  other  things  to  do. 

68987.  Comparing  the  work  of  a  board  of  guardians  in 
London  with  that  of  a  board  in  the  country,  what  sort 
of  differences  strike  you  most  ? — The  difference  mainly 
is  that  in  the  country  you  know  the  people  through 
and  through,  and  in  London  you  rarely  can  say  that. 

68988.  Should  you  say  with  regard  to  London  that  you 
feel  that  you  should  take  a  different  line  with  regard  to 
outdoor  relief  from  what  you  take  in  the  country  ? — 
Yes.  I  should  be  much  more  suspicious  of  the  work  in  a 
big  city  than  I  should  be  in  the  country.  Life  is  very 
much  simpler  in  the  country  than  it  is  in  towns,  and  it  is 
much  more  complex  in  a  big  city. 

68989.  Taking  the  inmates  of  a  workhouse,  do  you 
think  on  the  whole  that  they  are  a  different  class  in  the 
country  from  that  which  they  are  in  London  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  answer  that. 

68990.  Turning  now  to  Dulverton,  I  know  you  have 
very  few  inmates  in  the  workhouse  ;  are  they  mostly 
breakdowns  in  life  ? — That  is  a  very  difiicult  question  to 
answer.  There  are  some  cases  I  have  known  in  the  work- 
house which  have  not  been  brought  on  through  drink  ; 
but  I  cannot  say,  from  my  knowledge  of  London,  that  I 
know  any  cases  there  which  have  come  otherwise  than 
through  drink. 

68991.  You  do  not  think  that  in  an  average  London 
workhouse  there  is  any  large  proportion  of  what  are 
called  deserving  poor ;  or  do  you  mean  that  ? — There  is 
not  so  large  a  proportion  in  London  as  in  the  country  ; 
I  can  say  that. 

68992.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  comparing  workhouse 
inmates  with  workhouse  inmates  now,  I  take  it  ? — Yea. 

68993.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Outdoor  relief,  of  course,  is  more 
commonly  given  in  the  country  than  it  is  in  London  ? — 
Yes. 

68994.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  it  is  given  with 
discretion  on  your  board  ? — I  do. 

68995.  Do  you  find  that  the  Poor  Law  authority  and 
the  sanitary  authority  work  together  ? — Yes.  They  are 
mostly  the  same  officers,  and  the  same  persons  are  mem- 
bers of  the  two  boards. 

68996.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that  you  fnd  a  person 
applying  for  relief  who  lives  in  an  overcrowded  cottage, 
would  the  board  refuse  outdoor  relief  ?• — I  doubt  if  they 
would,  because  there  would  be  no  definite  report  on  the 
overcrowding,  probably. 

68997.  Would  not  your  local  knowledge  come  in  there  ? 
—But  you  must  have  a  little  pity,  if  one  occupies  a  more 
than  dual  position  such  as  I  hold.  I  hardly  feel  myself 
justified  in  acting  as  the  sanitary  inspector  in  matters 
of  this  kind. 

68998.  Is  it  not  the  relieving  officer's  duty  to  report 
a  matter  of  that  sort  ? — I  beheve  that  the  authorities 
would  take  action,  except  in  cases  where  the  overcrowd- 
ing is  all  due  to  members  of  the  same  family.  If  there 
was  overcrowding  by  lodgers  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
I  believe  that  action  would  be  taken  at  once  ;  but  I 
think,  as  a  rule,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  matter, 
the  large  families,  and  the  want  of  accommodation,  little 
notice  is  taken  of  overcrowding  in  such  cases  where  the 
overcrowding  is  all  by  members  of  the  same  family. 

68999.  Do  you  attach  any  moral  evils  to  overcrowding 
in  the  country  ? — I  do  not  find  them. 

69000.  Take  again  the  case  of  the  want  of  repair  in  a 
house  ;  would  your  board  of  guardians  refuse  to  send 
outdoor  relief  to  a  house  which  was  beyond  a  certain 
state  of  disrepair  ? — Not  unless  the  house  was  actually 
condemned.  There  is  very  great  unwillingness  to  con- 
demn cottages  in  the  country,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
those  people  would  be  turned  out  who  are  now  inhabiting 


them,  and  there  are  no  other  cottages  for  them  to  go  to. 
I  have  not  known  a  case  of  outdoor  relief  being  refused 
on  account  of  the  want  of  condition  of  the  cottage. 

69001.  Have  you  ever  known  outdoor  relief  refused 
on  account  of  the  dirty  habits  of  the  person,  or  the  dirty 
state  of  the  person  seeking  it  ? — What  has  happened  in 
those  cases  is  that  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the 
person  into  the  workhouse.  I  knew  one  case  not  very 
long  ago  in  which  I  myself  as'  ted  in  pressing  the  old 
man  to  enter  the  workhouse.  ' 

69002.  Did  you  get  him  to  go  in  ?— Yes,  I  did. 

69003.  Some  boards  of  guardians  have  asked  to  be 
given  compulsory  powers  of  removal  in  those  cases ; 
should  you  be  in  favour  of  that  ? — It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  force  a  man  or  a  woman  into  a  workhouse.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  can  be  done. 

69004.  Are  you  satisfied  at  your  board  of  guardians 
with  the  amount  of  relief  given  ?  Do  you  think  it  is 
adequate  in  each  particular  case  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole 
I  think  it  is.  The  people  in  the  west  are  careful  in  a 
way,  and  particularly  the  old  pensioners  or  old  folk  on 
out-relief.  They  have  a  little  which  they  earn  by  knit- 
ting in  the  case  of  the  old  women,  and  the  old  men  do 
half  a  day's  work  by  the  roadside  when  they  can,  so  that 
they  get  a  little  in  nearly  all  cases  beyond  the  sum  they 
receive  in  actual  out-relief.  Under  those  circumstances 
I  think  it  is  adequate. 

69005.  You  think  in  the  case  of  the  old  people  it  is 
adequate,  but  in  the  case  of  widows  with  children,  what 
do  you  think  of  the  relief  that  is  given  ? — In  the  one  case 
that  I  referred  to  a  short  time  ago,  the  young  woman 
with  four  children,  she  got  8s.  a  week  from  the  guardians 

69006.  Do  you  think  that  is  adequate  ?— With  the 
help  of  friends  and  neighbours  and  with  the  help  which 
we  can  give  from  charities  in  the  parish,  she  gets  along 
very  well  indeed.  There  is  a  little  room  for  sympathy 
and  for  help  from  friends. 

69007.  You  do  not  object  then  to  charity  and  the 
Poor  Law  working  together  in  those  cases  ? — No,  I  like 
it.  I  think  there  is  room  for  both.  There  is  a  substantial 
8s.  a  week  coming  in,  and  there  is  the  opportunity  for 
friends  to  do  little  acts  of  kindness. 

69008.  You  do  not  think  that  in  cases  of  that  sort, 
it  would  be  possible  to  remove  them  altogether  from  the 
Poor  Law,  do  you  ? — I  know  of  no  fund  that  could  be 
used  for  that  purpose. 

69009.  You  speak  in  Paragraph  12  of  two  charities 
that  are  distributed  to  about  fifty  persons  in  doles  ranging 
between  2s.  and  5s.  ;  do  you  not  think  in  cases  of  that 
sort  some  better  arrangement  or  distribution  perhaps 
would  help  you  to  meet  the  cases  of  the  widows  ? — We 
always  give  very  liberally  from  that  fund  to  such  a  case — 
very  liberally  indeed  ;  but  we  are  bound  rather  by  the 
Act  to  distribute  the  sum  in  doles  over  the  general  run 
of  poor. 

69010.  Would  you  be  glad  to  have  powers  to  vary  that  ? 
— I  do  not  know  if  we  had  merely  powers  to  vary  it  whether 
those  powers  would  be  acted  upon.  I  think  there  would 
have  to  be  a  higher  authority  compelling  us  before  we 
should  alter  our  ways  very  much. 

69011.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  destination  of  the 
charities  altered,  or  the  scheme  amended — I  will  put 
it  in  that  way — to  allow  of  more  consolidation  ? — As  I 
have  said  in  Paragraph  13,  I  should  like  the  vicar  and 
churchwardens  to  have  power  to  allocate  a  portion  of  it 
as  the  contribution  of  the  poor  towards  any  good  institu- 
tion, and  I  have  mentioned  the  parish  nurse.  We  are 
getting  the  parish  nurse  quite  apart  from  these  funds, 
but  I  should  like  power  to  use  a  portion  of  them,  not  the 
whole  of  them,  for  any  such  case. 

69012.  Would  you  hke  the  Charity  Commissioners  to 
be  able  to  empower  you  to  alter  the  scheme  ? — To  use 
a  portion  of  it  for  that  purpose  ? 

69013.  You  might  have  general  powers  to  use  a  portion 
of  it,  and  then  you  could  use  as  much  as  you  liked,  for 
instance  ;  would  you  like  to  have  that  power  ? — Yes. 

69014.  What  does  your  board  of  guardians  do  with 
regard  to  nursing  ?  I  was  at  your  board  to-day,  and 
there  was  a  case  came  up  of  a  man  who  had  pneumonia  ; 
what  would  the  board  do  in  a  case  of  that  sort  ? — Is  he  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  rehef  ?  May  I  ask  where  he  was 
living  ? 
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69015.  That,  I  am  sorry,  I  have  forgotten,  and  I  have 
only  his  initials  down  ;  I  did  not  take  down  his  parish. 
He  is  a  man  of  forty-nine,  he  was  reported  as  having  two 
children  living  at  home,  but  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  three, 
and  there  were  two  lodgers  in  his  house,  and  so  on.  He 
was  granted  7s.  for  two  weeks,  but  I  did  not  hear  anything 
about  nursing  ? — If  he  lives  in  Dulverton,  there  is  a  parish 
nurse  ;  if  he  lives  close  to  Winsford  or  Exford  or  Withy- 
pool,  there  is  a  parish  nurse  there  too  ;  if  he  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chipstable,  there  is  a  parish  nurse  out 
there.  He  does  not  live  in  King  s  Brompton  or  I  should 
know  of  the  case.  We  have  not  a  nurse  actually,  but  we 
are  on  the  point  of  getting  one  ;  and  the  same  with  Exton, 
who  are  joining  us  in  that. 

69016.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  count  on  someone 
who  will  do  the  nursing  ? — I  think  they  would  ascertain 
that  there  was  some  nurse  available  for  such  a  case. 

69017.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  state  of  your  work- 
house at  Dulverton  ? — Do  you  mean  structurally,  or  in 
what  respect  ? 

69018.  First  of  all,  structurally  ? — It  is  old-fashioned, 
but  there  are  a  good  many  worse  houses  in  the  district. 

69019.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment— and  very  easily,  really  ? — Yes.  But  we  have  an 
old-fashioned  master,  and  I  think  we  should  not  like  to 
upset  him.  He  is  a  very  worthy  old  man,  and  the  work- 
house is  really  a  home  for  the  poor  under  his  management. 
If  we  got  another  man  it  might  be  different,  but  this  old 
man  is  quite  a  father  to  the  poor.  His  daughter  is  a 
most  worthy  woman,  and  between  them  they  give  the 
poor  no  idea  that  they  are  in  a  workhouse  ;  the  inmates 
simply  find  a  home  there  for  themselves.  So  long  as  they 
are  there,  I  should  suggest  that  the  poor  old  man  be 
let  alone,  and  that  there  should  be  no  improvements. 

69020.  With  regard  to  housing,  you  say  that  the  carpen- 
ter in  your  parish  rented  some  land  on  which  he  was 
allowed  to  build  cottages  ? — Yes. 

69021.  Do  you  know  at  all  on  what  sort  of  lease  ? 
Was  it  for  ninety-nine  years,  or  for  sixty  years  ? — For 
ninety-nine  years. 

69022.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  buying  land  for  the 
purpose  of  building  cottages  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  a  few 
independent  owners. 

69023.  You  know  there  is  a  great  reluctance  to  build  on 
building  leases  in  the  country,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

69024.  And  that  it  is  more  a  question  of  buying  land  ? 
— There  are  independent  owners  of  small  properties  quite 
close  to  the  village.  The  village  shopkeeper  has  got  a 
little  bit  of  land  of  his  own.  I  have  28  acres  of  glebe  quite 
close  at  hand,  which,  if  wanted,  could  no  doubt  be  sold 
on  equitable  terms. 

69025.  For  building  ?— Yes.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  land,  if  it  was  really 
required. 

69026.  Do  you  know  when  those  cottages  on  the  three 
lives  system  come  in  hand,  who  is  responsible  for  putting 
them  into  repair  ? — The  last  owner. 

69027.  The  beneficiary  ? — Yes  ;  but  as  a  rule,  the 
agent  tells  me,  they  are  usually  men  of  straw,  so  that  he 
gets  nothing  whatever  out  of  them. 

69028.  Are  the  lives  generally  the  lives  of  the  tenants, 
or  are  they  fancy  people  put  in  ? — They  are  not  necessarily 
the  lives  of  the  tenants  ;  but  really,  as  far  as  I  know, 
they  are  all  tenants. 


69029.  Really,  the  people  like  to  have  the  tenants  as 
a  rule  ? — Yes. 

69030.  That  is  the  system  ?— Yes. 

69031.  Do  you  think  that  the  cottage  question  is 
closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
your  district  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is.  I  think  that  better 
cottages  would  improve  the  people. 

69032.  Should  you  wish  to  see  any  legislation  on  that 
subject  ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  would 
rather  leave  that  to  those  who  have  studied  the  matter 
more  fully  than  I  have,  but  I  am  quite  sure  better  cottages 
would  benefit  the  people. 

69033.  What  proportion  of  cottages  in  your  parish 
have  three  bedrooms  ? — In  the  village  perhaps,  you  ought 
to  say,  because  the  parish  would  cover  farms  over  a  large 
area. 

69034.  Very  good  ;  in  the  village  ? — That  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  bedrooms  ;  I  think  not  many  cottages  have  three 
bedrooms. 

69035.  But  you  would  agree  with  me  that  three  bedrooms 
are  necessary  for  decency  and  proper  living,  would  you 
not  ? — Yes.  What  proportion  have  three  bedrooms,  I 
would  hardly  like  to  say  right  off. 

69036.  Ten  per  cent.  ? — More  than  that  perhaps,  say, 
32  per  cent. 

69037.  In  paragraph  5  you  speak  of  "  the  retention  of 
so  much  of  the  land  in  this  district  for  the  purposes  of 
sport  "  ;  what  is  the  sport  in  question  ? — Hunting  and 
shooting.    We  have  the  stag  hounds  in  our  district. 

69038.  What  land  is  retained  for  that  purpose  \\'hich 
ought  to  be  cultivated  ?  Is  there  much,  do  you  think, 
which  is  wilfully  kept  out  of  cultivation  in  order  to  afford 
sport  ?— Did  I  say  that  ? 

69039.  You  say  that  it  is  "  the  chief  obstacle  to  a 
railway  ?  " — Yes.  I  think  the  owners  would  not  like  a 
railway  to  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  the  stag. 

69040.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  oppose  a  railwav 
coming  into  your  neighbourhood,  because  it  would 
interfere  with  the  hunting  ? — I  do  think  so. 

69041.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  getting 
the  railway  ? — Yes,  there  is  a  distinct  chance,  at  the 
present  time.  Tliey  are  opening  up  the  Brendon  Hill 
mines,  and  the  manager  has  been  to  see  me.  There  was 
some  correspondence  some  few  years  ago  upon  the  matter, 
with  a  view  of  getting  a  connection  from  sea  to  sea — from 
Exeter  right  across  to  Watchet,  and  there  is  a  distinct 
chance  of  that  being  brought  about. 

69042.  That  you  would  welcome,  would  you  not  ? — 
Very  much.  It  would  benefit  the  poor  immensely,  and 
it  would  benefit  the  farmers.  They  are  all  aware  of 
that.  Our  poor  people  tell  me  that  if  they  want  to  come 
to  Taunton  it  costs  them  4s.  to  drive  to  the  station,  and 
then  it  will  cost  them  4s.  to  be  fetched  later  on  in  the 
day. 

69043-4.  What  is  your  station  ?— Dulverton.  Tiiat 
makes  8s.  ;  then  they  will  get  a  ticket  on  a  Saturday  for 
2s.  6d.,  but  it  costs  them  8s.  to  get  to  the  station,  whereas  if 
the  station  were  within  a  couple  of  miles,  they  could  walk 
to  it.  It  would  be  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  poor,  and 
likewise  a  very  great  benefit  to  the  farmers.  They  all  say 
that,  but  they  would  be  unwilling  to  press  the  matter 
or  to  force  it  if  it  should  be  in  any  way  against  the  interests 
of  the  landowners,  and  they  would  not  like  to  be  unkind — 
they  are  a  very  happy-minded  people. 


The  Rtv. 
William  J. 
Batchelor. 
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The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Heale,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


69045.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  the  vicar  of  Williton, 
Somerset  ? — Yes. 

69046.  You  have  been  chaplain  of  the  Williton  Union 
from  1899  ;  you  are  chairman  of  the  Williton  School 
District  Attendance  Committee  ;  you  were  \icar  of  St. 
Decuman's,  Somerset,  from  1892  to  1906  ;  and  you  were 
curate  of  Uffculme,  Devon,  from  1884  to  1892  ?— Yes. 

69047.  You  have  been  so  good  as  to  prepare  for  us  a 
very  interesting  paper,  which  we  will  take  as  your  evidence 
in-chief,  and  the  questions  which  will  be  asked  will  be 
merely  in  extension  or  in  further  explanation  of  that  paper, 
if  you  will  now  formally  hand  it  in  ? — Yes.  (The  WUnes6 
handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

429— VII. 


The  JitP. 
Charles  II. 
Heale. 


Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

1.  The  charities  in  this  district  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes  : — 

(a)  Those  left  for  church  work  and  expenses. 
(6)  Those  left  for  educational  purposes.  ^  ^  ~^  ~ 

(c)  Those  left  for  giving  a  small  sum  or  clothing   _^  

annually  to  the  second  poor,  i.e.,  those  not  in  receipt  -wiHiton 
of  paroch  al  relief.  charities. 
N.B. — There  are  almshouses  at  Stogumber,  BicknoUer, 
Minehead,  etc. 

2.  Under  the  above  headings  the  following  parishes  have 
charities  : — 

(a)  St.  Decuman's. 
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(h)  Old  Cleeve,  Crowcombe,  Timberscombe,  Ciit- 
combe,  Stogumber,  Stringston. 

(c)  Old  Cleeve,  Bicknoller,  Kilve,  Kilton,  Monk- 
silver,  Nettlecombe,  East  and  West  Quantoxhead, 
Sampford  Brett,  Stogumber,  Over  Stowey,  Stringston, 
Ciitcombe,  Dunster,  Luccombe,  Luxborough,  Mine- 
head,  Timberscombe,  Wootten  Courtenay,  St. 
Deciiman's. 

(See  Charity  Commissioners'  Report  on  Endowed  Charities.) 
Probably  some  of  these  may  now  be  lost,  as  the  principal 
was  often  used  for  parochial  purposes  and  the  interest  paid 
out  of  the  poor  rate,  the  debt  being  now  repudiated.  The 
time  given  me  does  not  permit  my  obtaining  accurate 
details. 

3.  The  No.  3  St.  Decuman's  Charity  is  really  a  church 
one  ;  under  a  revised  scheme  it  is  now  given  in  blankets. 
The  other  charities  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  carefully  dis- 
tributed ;  the  amount  given  to  the  second  poor  does  not 
affect  the  neighbourhood ;  it  is  but  small.  The  blanket 
charity  is  certainly  a  means  of  benefit  to  the  poor  of 
VVatchet  and  WilLton. 

4.  Ellsworth  Charity  for  Timberscombe  and  Cutcombe. 
The  educational  portion  is  at  present  unworkable.  The 
Charity  Commissioners  are  considering  with  the  governors 
a  new  scheme  for  the  distri  ct  on  the  Unes  of  a  secondary 
school. 

5.  The  money,  land,  or  property  left  and  used  for  the 
second  poor  might  remain  in  its  present  hands  if  it  is 
found  to  be  properly  invested,  and  the  income  handed  over 
yearly  towards  old-age  pensions,  provided  that  all  at  present 
eligible  over  a  certain  age,  both  men  and  women,  became 
recipients. 

6.  The  old  custom  of  giving  a  small  weekly  sum  to  men 
who  have  laboured  for  a  life-time  on  one  estate  exists  in  a 
few  cases,  but  very  few. 

7.  I  do  not  think  the  same  amount  of  money  is  privately 
given  in  charity  as  ten  years  ago,  owing  to  the  increased 
number  of  calls  now  made  upon  the  private  individual. 

8.  With  the  small  wage  given  in  the  country  districts  it 
is  impossible  for  men  to  save  for  old  age.  They  have 
nothing  else  to  look  forward  to  when  past  work  but  the 
House  or  outdoor  relief.  The  duty  and  obligation  of 
children  to  support  their  parents  is  to  a  great  extent 
ignored.  Children  go  away,  and  in  a  few  years  are  lost 
sight  of ;  in  many  cases  the  parents  do  not  know  whether 
they  are  aUve  or  dead. 

9.  The  old  spirit  of  shame  at  being  a  recipient  of 
parochial  rel'ef  has  passed  away,  the  idea  taking  its  place 
"  that  having  either  directly  or  indirectly  paid  rates  for 
many  years  they  have  a  right  to  rehef  when  past  work." 

10.  There  are  many  cases  where  outdoor  relief  is  given 
to  honest  respectable  people  who  have  lived  from  forty  to 
seventy  years  in  the  same  cottage,  perhaps  one  of  tliem 
was  born  in  it  (no  uncommon  instance) ;  take  them  away 
from  it  and  put  them  into  the  workhouse,  they  would  be 
robbed  of  all  that  gives  them  pleasure  and  interest  in  life ; 
they  cannot  assimilate  themselves  to  their  new  surround- 
ings or  methods  of  life,  and  it  is  generally  the  case  they 
do  not  live  long  after  the  change  is  made.  People  in  the 
country  would  strongly  object  to  such  being  done,  unless 
it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

11.  Outdoor  relief  should  not  be  given  to  an  individual 
living  alone  in  a  cottage,  or  to  those  who  are  habitually 
thriftless  or  given  to  drink. 

12.  It  w^ould  not  be  any  advantage  to  the  majority  of 
th  se  at  present  in  the  workhouse  to  grant  them  old-age 
pensions,  and  make  them  live  outside.  The  greater 
number  in  the  House  have  no  one  to  properly  look  after 
them.  Many  need  constant  medical  attention  and  skilful 
nursing  ;  whilst  others  lack  that  self-control  which  enables 
them  to  occupy  a  useful  sphere  in  life,  or  of  making  the 
best  use  of  out-relief. 

13.  The  i^resent  out-reUef  is  not  enough.  Compel  those 
who  have  children  able  to  keep  them  to  do  so,  increase  the 
pay  to  those  whose  lives  have  been  satisfactory,  and  bring 
all  other  cases  into  the  house. 

14.  In  the  case  of  single  women  or  widows  having  base 
children  :— 

(a)  The  guardians  should  have  power  to  detain 
the  weak  and  feeble-minded. 
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(b)  To  detain  those  who  come  in  for  their  second 
child  from  one  to  three  years. 

(c)  If  the  woman  comes  in  for  the  third  child  and  has 
been  known  to  have  had  two  base-bom  children,  then 
to  detain  her  in  the  House  until  she  is  past  child- 
bearing. 

15.  The  attempts  often  made  by  the  mother  to  hide  her 
condition — the  neglect  to  take  the  proper  care  of  herself 
whilst  in  that  condition,  the  use  of  drugs  which  are 
suggested  to  her — all  help  to  produce  a  race  of  degenerate 
children  which  become  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to 
the  nation.  Severe  measures  might  for  a  time  lead  to 
more  cases  of  concealment  of  birth,  but  examples  made  of 
these  would,  in  the  end,  make  the  vromen  more  careful. 

16.  Tliis  evil  will  not  be  lessened  until  the  man  is  made  Difficulty  of 
to  take  his  share  of  the  expense  of  the  bringing  up  of  the  obtaining 
children.     My  experience  is  that  I  do  not  think  in  one  bastardy 
case  out  of  ten  the  father  is  brought  to  book,  owing  to  orders, 
want  of  evidence,  etc. 


17.  Home  or  homes  in  each  county  should  be  provided 
for  these.  They  ought  to  be  kept  distinct  from  the  other 
classes.  The  law  should  be  altered  to  compel  parents 
(who  out  of  pity  keep  such  cases  at  home)  as  well  as  a  few 
childi'en  who  cannot  learn  at  school,  to  see  that  every 
effort  is  made  to  teach  such  cases  some  trade  or  work,  as 
at  present  many  are  kept  at  home  until  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  with  them. 

18.  A  separate  part  of  the  House  should  be  provided  for 
the  respectable  old  people  from  the  rougher  element. 

19.  Why  should  the  ratepayer  be  compelled  to  keep 
thos3  who  are  physically  as  well  able  to  work  as  the  rate 
payer  ?  The  majority  of  tramps  are  in  the  prime  of  life  ; 
many  of  them  are  ex-soldiers,  a  few  seamen  ;  many  of 
them  really  skilled  mechanics  who  are  out  of  work  through 
their  own  fault.  They  come  regularly  from  House  to  House, 
a  journey  of  eighteen  or  thirty  miles  a  day.  For  these 
labour  colonies  should  be  established,  or  make  them 
work  for  so  long  in  widening  of  roads  to  meet  the  need 
produced  by  ''  the  motor." 

20.  The  requirements  as  to  tidiness,  cleanliness,  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  of  the  inmate  of  the 
workhouse  is  not  liked  by  them  because  it  is  different  to 
the  standard  of  the  homes  the  inmates  formerly  resided  in. 
They  dislike  method  and  order,  they  resent  not  being  able 
to  hoard  the  little  trifles  that  come  in  their  way,  very 
often  rubbish.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  should 
not  be  altered  to  any  extent. 

21.  The  condition  to-day  of  many  in  our  workhouses  is 
better  than  they  ever  had  when  living  outside.  One  would 
not  wish  the  present  standard  lowered  from  what  we  have 
locally,  but  it  is  a  question,  if  this  is  not  the  reason,  why  so 
many  more  are  now  ready  to  enter  our  unions  than 
formerly. 

22.  In  small  unions  (such  as  at  Williton)  the  children 
are  better  in  the  House  than  outside,  if  a  suitable  field  is 
provided  for  them  to  play  on — sent  out  to  day  or  Sunday 
schools.  Church  or  Chapel,  according  to  creed— and 
dressed  like  other  children.  Under  such  treatment  there  is 
little  difference  to  be  found  between  them  and  other 
children.  When  the  sending-out  plan  was  adopted  here 
certain  women  who  had  b  g  children  in  the  House  said, 
"  They  were  not  going  to  allow  their  children  to  mix 
with  the  common  children  outside ;  if  that  came  to  pass 
they  would  leave  and  take  them  with  them."  One  or  two 
did  so.  In  praise  of  the  old  system  I  must  admit  that  all 
the  boys  I  knew  educated  under  it  turned  out  well. 

23.  In  many  unions  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
left  the  guardians  to  break  the  law  as  to  the  appointment 
of  a  chaplain,  the  result  being  volimtary  effort  more  or 
less  takes  its  place.  It  is  found  that  if  there  is  a  regular 
chaplain  to  visit  the  sick,  the  wards,  and  hold  regular 
services,  such  are  appreciated  by  the  officers  and  inmates, 
because  if  this  work  is  carefully  done  it  helps  very  much  in 
the  way  of  improving  th 3  tone  and  discipline  of  the  House 
as  well  as  of  individuals.  Many  an  inmate  never  sees  a 
friend  from  one  year's  end  to  another;  they  value  the 
chaplain's  visit,  for  perhaps  he  is  the  only  outsider  they 
know  and  whom  they  can  talk  with. 

24.  There  are  cases  where  owing  to  rmtiduiess,  thrift- 
lessness  or  drmikenness,  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw 
outdoor  relief  and  have  the  power  of  compelling  them 
to  enter  the  House 
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25.  The  care  for  the  old  and  infirm  by  their  own  families 
is  dying  out.  When  they  become  troublesome  or  in  want 
of  extra  attention  they  are  often  sent  to  the  union  hospita', 
and  their  friends  (if  aljle  so  to  do)  pay  a  small  sum  towards 
their  keep.  This  is  hardly  the  purpose  for  which  work- 
houses were  provided,  but,  for  want  of  a  suitable  place 
for  such  cases  and  owing  to  their  not  being  able  to  pay 
much,  there  is  no  other  place  for  them  to  be  taken  to. 

26.  The  relieving  officers  do  their  work  in  a  kindly  and 
friendly  spirit,  but  in  many  cases  I  do  not  think  the  poor 
should  be  compelled  to  go  the  distance  they  have  to,  to 
obtain  an  order,  or  in  emergency  to  apply  for  relief. 

27.  As  a  temporary  measure  this  is  feasible.  On 
September  29th,  1898,  a  fire  occurred  at  St.  Decuman's 
Paper  ]\Iills,  Watchet,  which  threw  several  hundreds  of 
peoplS  out  of  work  from  three  to  six  months.  As  Vicar 
of  St.  Decuman's  I  collected  the  sum  of  £256  9s. ;  this  was 
distributed  under  the  direction  of  a  small  local  committee, 
and  by  that  means  we  kept  every  one  off  the  rates,  paid 
their  friendly  societies'  dues,  etc.,  but  most  of  this  money 
came  from  outside  sources. 

28.  As  a  permanent  measure  it  is  unfeasible ;  such  a  law 
would  kill  charity.  Make  co-operation  of  charity  and 
Poor  Law  compulsory — it  becomes  a  tax  and  ceases  to  be 
a  charity. 

29.  Many  country  places  would  be  unable  to  regula'ly 
raise  the  amount  required  under  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment. You  would  deprive  casual  cases  of  sickness, 
accidents,  etc.,  of  temporary  help  ;  if  it  was  defined  that 
charity  should  go  to  those  who  want  poor  relief,  it  would 
cease. 

30.  Voluntary  efforts  now  do  a  great  deal  for  the  poor 
and  the  relief  of  rates,  viz.,  hospitals,  parochial  nurses, 
upkeep  of  day  schools,  help  in  time  of  sickness,  etc.  If 
charity  took  the  jolace  of  Poor  Law  relief  thes3  would  be 
the  first  to  suffer.  I  do  not  think  with  the  limited  in- 
comes of  country  jieople,  there  can  be  much  more  extension 
in  charity  than  what  already  exists. 

31.  The  church  collections  for  the  poor  give  assistance 
to  those  who  are  in  need,  who  are  ill,  who  meet  with  mis- 
fortune, who  are  out  of  employment,  whether  in  receipt 
of  parish  pay  or  not.  In  this  way  charity,  small  as  it  is, 
comes  as  a  help  when  needed.  It  is  not  possible  to  work 
local  charity  a.nd  Poor  Law  together ;  if  it  were  done  people 
would  cease  to  give  to  church  collections,  money  would  not 
be  so  freely  given  by  individuals,  and  there  could  be  no 

.  system  or  metliod.  The  charities  or  endowments  left  to 
the  second  poor  ought  rather  to  go  for  old-age  pensions 
than  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  imder  the  Poor  Law. 

Feiendly,  Co-oper\tive,  and  other  Self-help 
Societies. 

32.  Co-operative.  Societies. — Several  attempts  have  been 
made  locally  to  start  stores,  but  with  no  success.  One 
has  been  started  at  Minehead  on  a  small  scale. 

33.  Building  Societies. — A  small  one  exists  at  Minehead. 

34.  Friendly  Societies. — The  old  dividing  village  club 
^1  is  practically  extinct  (save  Exton) ;  the  young  men  would 

not  join,  the  old  held  on  until  there  was  nothing  left,  and 
until  they  were  too  old  to  join  another  club.  The  clubs 
that  exist  in  this  district  belong  to  the  Foresters,  the 
Oddfellows,  the  Druids.  Their  subscriptions  vary  accord- 
ing to  age  and  benefit. 

35.  Enclosed  vdth  this  Statement  I  send  a  copy  of  rules 
of  three  of  the  clubs,  together  with  the  balance  sheet. 
Pa  iie  10  gives  the  scale  for  the  Watchet  Foresters.  Sub- 
scriptions vary  from  5s.  8|d.  to  10s.  4id.  a  quarter ;  385 
members. 

Benefits. — Table  1  :  Sick  pay,  14s.  a  week  for 
twenty-six  weeks  ;  7s.  a  week  for  next  twenty-six 
weeks  ;  3s.  6d.  a  week  for  remainder  of  sickness. 
£14  on  member's  death  ;  £8  ■wife's  death. 

Table  2  :  6s.  9d.  to  10s.  4|d.  quarterl}^  payments. 
Benefits. — 12s.  a  week  sick  pay  for  twenty-six  v/eeks  ; 
6s.  a  week  second  t^\'enty-six  weeks  ;  3s.  remainder 
of  sickness.     £14  on   member's  death  ;    £8  wife's 
death. 

Table  3  :  5s.  8^d.  to  8s.  7-^d.  quarterly  subscription. 
Benefits. — 10s.  a  week  for  twenty-six  weeks  ;  5s. 
a  week  next  twenty-six  weeks  ;  2s.  6d.  remainder  of 
sickness.    £10  on  member's  death  ;  £5  wife's  death. 
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Table  (1).— 16s.  : 
Table  (2).— 12s. 
Table  (3).  10s.  ; 

38.  Juvenile  branch. 


Subscriptions 


36.  Watchet  Juvenile  Society.    162  members.  Con- 
tribution : — 

Age    1-12  -       -       -       -  4d.  a  month  (a). 

„    12-15  -       -       -       -  6d.        „  ib). 

„    15-18  -       -       -       -  9d.        „  (c). 

Benefits :  (a)  3s.  6d.  ;  {b)  5s.  ;  (c)  6s.  6d.  a  week. 
Death  :     (a)  £3  ;   (b)  £4  ;  (c)  £5. 

37.  Williton  Foresters.    192  members.  Subscription, 
6s.  9^d.  to  lis.  6|d.  a  quarter. 

Benefits.- 

8s.  ;  4s.    £16  ;  £9. 
;    6s.  ;    3s.  ;  £12 ;  £8. 
5s.  ;  2s.  6d.    £10  ;  £6. 

Thirty-six  members.  Contribu- 
tions, 6d.  ;  9d.  ;  Is.  a  month  with  6d.  extra  a  quarter  for 
doctor. 

Benefits  same  as  Watchet  juvenile. 

39.  Williton  Oddfellows.    163  members, 
from  Is.  3d.  a  month  to  33.  6d. 

Benefits. — • 

12s.  ;  6s.  ;  4s.    £12  ;  £6. 
10s.  ;  5s.  ;  2s.  6d.    £10  ;  £5. 
About  thirteen  in  the  juvenile  branch. 
Contributions.  — 

Age  6-12    -      -      -      -  Is.  6d. 
„  12—15    -      -      -      -  2s.  01. 
„  15—13    -      -      -      -  2s.  9d. 
Benefits  about  the  same  as  above. 

40.  Many  of  the  Watchet  sailors  pay  into  the  Ship-  Shipwrecked 
wrecked  Mariners'  Society  of  London,  an  annual  pay-  Mariners 
ment  of  3s.  or  6s.  Socisty. 

Privileges :  — 

If  vessel  lost  or  damaged,  owner  gets  a  money  grant. 
If  fisherman's  boat  lost,  owner  gets  a  money  grant. 
If  sailor  shipwrecked,  boarded,  fed,  fare  paid  home. 
If  clothes  lost,  money  grant. 

If  member  dies  and  others  dej^endent  on  him,  a 
money  grant. 

Widows  of  members  or  sick  members,  help  from 
time  to  time. 

Having  been  for  years  an  hon.  agent  for  this  society  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  very  liberal  way  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  deal  with  applications.  This  is  a  charity, 
but  for  the  sailor  a  most  important  one,  and  one  whose 
work  the  rates  could  not  cover. 

41.  There  are  other  societies  of  a  like  nature  who  help  Prevalence  c 
from  time  to  time.    Death  insurance  is  very  general  in  death  in- 
the  district.  surance. 


a  quarter. 


Rates  of 
wages  at 
Wihtion  and 
labourers 


42.  Wages  in  the  locality  :— 
Labourers,  12s.  to  17s.  per  week. 
Seamen,  £3  a  month  and  keep. 

Mechanics  and  small  tradesmen,  20s.  a  week.  -^^  ]^^^  , 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  benefit  societies  are  labourers.  fiier^Uy^^  ° 

43.  Scale  of  wages  as  paid  by  the  St.  Decuman's  Paper  societies. 
Mills,  the  largest  local  employers  : — 

Labourers,  17s.  a  week. 

Carters,  16s.  a  week. 

Mechanics,  25s.  a  week. 

Paper  makers,  40s.  a  week. 

Women  sorters,  7s.  a  week. 

Boys,  bag  makers,  9s.  a  week,  piece-work. 

Girls,  bag  makers,  9s.  a  week,  piece-work. 
Agricultural  labourers  average  14s.  a  week.    Carters  for 
coal,  etc.,  16s.  a  week. 

44.  It  is  not  possible  to  provide  for  old-age  pensions  Possibility  of 
hy  friendly  societies.    The  wages  of  the  members  would  friendly 

not  admit  of  another  equal  aimual  payment  for  ol<l-age  society  old- 
pensions.  '  age  pensions. 

45.  Free  medical  State  relief  would  have  very  little  Effect  of  free 
effect  on  friendly  societies.  At  the  outside  a  saving  of  4s.  iw^^ljcal  relief 
a  member.  fnendly- 

societies. 

46.  Voluntary  hospitals  are  only  used  in  cases  of  acci-  Friendly 
dents  or  for  operations.    Many  of  the  lodges  give  an  societies  and 
annual  subscription.  voluntary 

47.  Friendly  societies  are  chiefly  for  times  of  sickness  ^°^P'*^'®- 

or  death,  distinct  from  old-age  pensions.    It  might  cause  Effect  of  old- 
a  few  to  cease  to  belong  to  friendly  societies,  of  the  thrift-  o|*'f|?^n 
less  class,  and  the  e  are  troublesome  members  now.    Old  cocieti^s 
age  p  nsions  would  encourage  the  work  of  friendly  societies.  " 
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48.  More  friendly  societies  might  subscribe  to  hospitals. 
Their  members  do  not  use  them  often  enough  to  pay 
a  weekly  contribution. 

49.  There  is  very  little  action  under  the  Outdoor  Relief 
(Friendly  Societies)  Acts  ;  most  of  the  members  pay  for 
the  doctor  in  their  contributions. 

10.  Tlie  members  of  friendly  societies  feel  that  they 
have  a  grievance  against  the  Poor  Law  because  it  does 
not  treat  them  on  the  same  footing  as  th  se  who  are 
not  members.  When  a  member  is  on  the  scale  of  remainder 
of  sickness,  3s.  or  2s.  Cd.  a  week,  and  he  appUes  for  help 
from  the  rates,  he  receives  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  week  from  the 
rates,  whilst  the  man  who  has  never  paid  into  the  society, 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  sickness  receives  about 
double  that  amount.  The  friendly  society  by  its  sick 
pay  has  kept  the  members  off  the  rates  for  nearly  a  year — ■ 
and  the  treatment  its  members  receive  is  all  the  thanks 
it  gets. 

3  cases  to  illustrate  this  : — 

W.M.  (F.)  66.  Heart,  relief  5s.  a  week  for  self  and 
wife ;  2s.  9d.  a  week  from  club 
out  of  which  he  has  to  pay  7s. 
lid.  a  Ci[uarter  for  club  contribu- 
tions. 

G.P.  (F.)  71.  Cripple.  Is.  6d. ;  2s.  9d. ;  9s.  5d. 
(self  and  wife). 

W.T.  (O.)  70.  Old-age,  &c.,  Is.  6d. ;  3s.  5d.  (de- 
ducted) club  pay  for  about  20 
years 

51.  Friendly  societies  are  progressing,  but  not  other 
societies,  as  building.  The  district  is  too  poor  a  one  to 
work  them  successfully.  Local  difficulties  kill  all  such 
efforts  -  inability  to  obtain  the  land. 

52.  The  money  needed  for  old-age  pensions  cannot  be 
collected  locally ;  that  must  come  from  Imperial  taxes, 
because  excessive  rating  is  bringing  about  the  ruin  of 
country  districts.  Water,  sewerage,  and  other  schemes 
are  being  rushed,  because  of  neglect  in  the  past,  and  the 
payment  of  loans  extend  over  1 30  short  a  period ;  many 
of  the  schemes  are  more  for  the  future  than  the  present, 
and  these  who  come  after  should  pay  their  share.  House- 
holders and  farmers  who  live  miles  away  from  the  town 
and  village  have  to  pay  their  full  share  of  the  rate,  though 
the  things  provided  never  come  near  their  homes  or 
farms,  and  they  are  not  benefited  by  them  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Educational  and  county  rates  are  extending : 
the  former  is  costing  the  ratepayer  a  considerable  sum 
every  year,  above  that  raised  previous  to  the  act  of  1C02, 
without  better  results  being  obtained  than  those  previous 
to  1902.  Had  the  principle  of  the  aid  grant  been  but 
sHghtly  extended,  it  would  have  done  all  that  was  required 
from  a  financial  of  point  view. 

53.  Owners  of  large  estates  should  be  compelled  to 
supply  simpb  and  adequate  sewerage,  road  and  water 
schemes  themselves,  and  be  allowed  to  charge  for  the 
same  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  on  the  rateable  ^  alue  of 
buildings  and  1  per  cent,  on  land  for  a  period  of,  say, 
twenty-five  years,  to  other  owners  using  them.  Many  a 
tcheme  which  now  runs  into  thousands  of  pounds  when 
raised  by  loan,  &c.,  would  then  be  carried  out  at  one- 
third  of  the  present  cost.  These  schemes  are  mainly 
carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  their  property  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  There  would  be  a  considerable  reduction  in 
expenses,  compensation,  in  buying  land  and  rights ;  a 
definite  number  of  houses  or  cottages  might  be  stated 
before  this  is  brought  into  force.  It  may  be  said  that 
these  schemes  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  ratepayer,  but  he 
ought  to  be  able  to  obtain  a  dwelling-place  without 
havmg  to  pay  for  all  that  is  necessary,  i.e.,  sewerage, 
water,  &c.,  as  extras. 

5-i.  Bye-laws  should  be  greatly  reduced  in  number  and 
f'implified.  I  know  of  a  small  book  published  of  such 
for  a  small  town,  where  a  new  house  is  seldom  built, 
perliaps  one  in  twenty  years.  These  bye-laws  have 
raised  the  cost  of  building  cottages  25  per  cent,  to  50 
per  cent.,  and  sanitary  improvements,  I  know  from 
experience,  cost  60  per  cent,  more  than  previous  to  their 
advent. 

55.  Facilities  are  al  o  wanted  to  enable  the  thrifty  to  buy 
a  small  piece  of  land  to  erect  a  small  cottage,  as  was  done 
by  many  a  working-man  in  bygone  days.  It  is  the 
want  of  faciUties  like  these  that  breaks  the  tie  which 
men  have  for  country  Ufe. 


56.  The  extension  of  the  dairy  farm  system,  as  carried 
out  in  East  Devon,  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  district. 

57.  Some  law  is  needed  to  enable  men  to  purchase 
or  rent  a  few  acres  of  land  to  begin  with,  and  opportunity 
of  more  land  as  they  prosper. 

58.  Education  in  rural  districts  is  on  the  wrong  lines. 
The  training  of  the  young  should  embrace  fewer  fancy 
subjects,  more  time  being  given  to  those  of  a  practical 
nature  for  the  majority  of  country  children,  i.e.,  as  ali 
the  particulars  of  agriculture,  seeds,  roots,  etc.,  with 
practical  examples.  The  present  education  is  turning 
out  material  shy  of  hard  work,  who  will  not  do  it  if  they 
can  help  it.    This  needs  a  remedy. 

Bye-laws  for  half-timers  need  to  be  more  stringent. 

59.  The  dying  out  of  the  regular  system  of  apprentice- 
ship to  a  trade,  and  the  difficulties  parents  of  boys  have 
to  put  them  to  learn  one,  is  great,  the  result  being 
that  the  number  of  those  who  perfr-rm  unskilled  labour 
only  is  largely  increased. 

60.  There  is  not  the  same  difficulty  over  girls  in  the 
country,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  domestic  servant 
who  has  been  rightly  trained  :  the  majority  learn  a  little 
at  each  situation,  and,  when  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty, 
think  themselves  qualified  for  any  post.  When  classes 
are  started  to  learn  cooking,  the  majority  of  the  girls 
do  not  care  to  attend,  and  I  know  of  cases  where  the 
mothers  do  what  they  can  to  stop  them  attending,  even 
though  the  girls  are  attending  the  day  schools,  and  the 
classes  are  arranged  by  the  county  council  in  the  daytime. 
When  compulsion  comes  in  there  are  many  who  raise 
objections  and  dislike  it,  even  though  the  result  is  of 
personal  advantage. 

69048.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  speak  of  endowed  charities 
in  your  statement,  and  I  am  interested  particularly  with 
regard  to  those  for  whom  people  are  not  eligible  if  they 
have  been  in  receipt  of  parish  relief  ? — You  mean  the  second 
poor,  do  you  not  ? 

69049.  Yes.  Are  those  charities  confined  absolutely  to 
the  second  poor  ? — I  think  they  are,  absolutely. 

69050.  You  say  in  paragraph  3  that  "  the  amount  given 
to  the  second  poor  does  not  affect  the  neighbourhood  ;  it 
is  but  small."  But  there  are  others  as  well,  and  what  I 
particularly  want  to  know  is  whether  you  think  they 
increase  the  numbers  of  the  second  poor  by  encouraging 
those  who  might  otherwise  have  taken  parish  relief,  to 
keep  off  the  rates  ? — No,  it  applies  simply  to  the  old 
people,  and  there  are  very  few  charities  as  far  as  I  can 
gather.  I  should  think  the  income  of  most  of  these  small 
charities  would  be  about  £5  a  year  ;  when  you  get  up 
Stokecourcey  way  it  might  be  slightly  larger. 

69051.  You  think  they  do  not  affect  the  neighbour- 
hood, because  the  amount  is  so  little  ? — Yes. 

69052.  Otherwise  they  would  seem  to  encourage  people 
to  keep  off  the  rates  ? — No.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
reckoned  that  v/hen  a  really  deserving  case  comes  before 
them,  whether  they  get  poor  relief  or  not,  the  trustees 
stretch  a  point. 

69053.  That  is  to  say,  the  rule  is  not  adhered  to  ? — 
It  is  not  strictly  adhered  to.  Perhaps  there  are  one  or 
two  parishes  where  it  is  ;  at  Old  Cleeve  I  think  it  is  ; 
but  in  the  majority  of  the  parishes  I  should  gather  the 
rule  is  not  adhered  to. 

69054.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  it  should  be 
adhered  to  ? — I  think  not,  because  you  get  so  few  cases 
between  the  pauper  and  the  active  man.  Of  course 
a  working  man  with  several  children  would  be  classed 
among  the  second  poor. 

69055.  Was  not  the  intention  of  those  who  left  the 
money  that  it  should  militats  against  pauperism  ? — I 
think  not ;  because,  you  see,  under  the  old  schemes 
each  parish  provided  for  the  relief  of  their  oivn  people,  and 
the  money  of  thjse  old  charities  was  practicilly  given  to 
help  the  relief  of  the  parish  generally.  If  you  examine 
the  old  overseers'  accounts  and  the  old  churchwardens' 
accounts  you  invariably  find  that  they  relieved  their  own 
people,  and  sometimes  people  connected  with  the  place 
left  a  small  sum  m  charity  to  go  towards  lessening  the 
local  expenses. 

69056.  {Miss  Hill.)  In  relief  of  the  rates  ?— Yes,  in 
relief  of  the  local  rate?.  lam  referring  to  150  and  200 
years  ago.  I  have  gone  over  many  old  churchwarden's 
accounts  locally,  and  I  seem  to  gather  from  the  accounts 
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that  they  used  to  put  the  poor  people  in  the  poorhouse, 
then  they  used  to  find  them  clothmg  and  everything 
else,  and  pay  for  the  doctor  for  them  and  pay  for  some- 
body to  look  after  them. 

G9057.  (Mr.  Booth.)  In  paragraph  1  you  say  the  charities 
in  the  district  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the  third 
(c)  being  "  those  left  for  giving  a  small  sum  or  clothing 
annually  to  the  second  poor,  i.e.,  those  not  in  receipt  of 
parochial  relief."  Do  you  think  that  was  the  intention  of 
the  donor  then,  and  that  those  were  the  objects  of  this 
charity  ? — I  think  in  these  particular  cases  the  object  of 
the  donor  would  be  to  give  relief  to  those  who  were  not  sent 
into  the  poorhouse.  There  was  a  house  kept  in  almost 
every  parish  where  the  very  poor  people  who  were  helpless 
and  could  not  take  care  of  themselves  were  herded  together. 

69058.  Then  the  intention  was,  not  that  it  was  to  be 
given  to  those  who  had  no  relief,  but  it  was  to  be  given 
to  aid  those  who  had  not  been  sent  into  the  poorhouse, 
but  who  were  already  in  receipt  of  out-relief  ? — As  far  as 
I  can  gather  there  was  very  little  out-relief  given  in  the 
old  days,  and  what  was  given  was  only  given  in  cases  of 
sickness.    I  am  going  back  more  than  100  years  now.  In 
cases  of  destitution  their  furniture  and  other  things  were 
sold,  and  any  little  money  derived  from  them  was  given  to 
relief  generally.    Charities  of  this  kind  were  given  to 
people  who  were  not  in  the  house.    I  have  come  across 
one  case  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  one  parish 
where  they  seem  to  have  given  out-relief  to  an  old  woman, 
and  then  when  she  died  they  sold  her  effects  and  put  the 
proceeds  to  the  common  fund.    There  were  a  pot,  and  a 
pan — altogether  a  dozen  things,  which  came  to  a  matter 
of  £2  or  £3. 

69059.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  put  into  the  common 
parish  fund  ? — Yes. 

69060.  Is  that  an  instance  which  happened  100  years 
ago  ? — More  than  that ;  it  happened  200  years  ago, 
A.D.  1679.  I  came  across  it  the  other  day  in  looking  over 
the  accounts. 

f9  :61.  And  that  you  give  as  an  indication  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time  ? — Yes.  The  spirit  of  the  time  seems 
to  have  been  to  give  relief,  and  not  to  send  them  into 
the  house,  and  when  they  died  their  effects  were  sold. 
In  this  case  there  were  a  pan  and  a  pot  and  a  bed  and 
a  bedstead — just  a  few  things,  and  it  is  a  wonder  how 
she  managed  to  exist  with  so  few  things  in  the  house. 

69062.  But  you  think  that  in  giving  her  relief  out  of 
these  charities  there  was  no  contravention  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  donors  ? — No  ;  I  think  not. 
(^jpg  69063.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  day  it  would  be 

laiiy  useful  if  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  effort  to  keep 
tinguish  away  from  the  Poor  Law,  would  it  not  ?  That  is,  if  it 
roin  were  administered  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  an  incentive 
•licf.  to  maintaining  independence  and  keeping  clear  of  the 
bility  Poor  Law  ? — If  the  funds  were  large  enough  ;  but  from 
bstitut-  my  own  experience,  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  charities 
ty  for      locally,  there  is  scarcely  one  large  enough  for  that. 

69064.  In  paragraph  5  you  refer  to  the  Ellsworth 
Charity,  which  is  partly  educational  and  partly  left  to 

sixin  of  ^^^^  second  poor  ;  is  that  a  substantial  amount  ? — Yes, 
that  is  a  fairly  substantial  amount.  I  am  one  of  the 
governors  of  that  charity,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  from 
tional  memory  what  the  income  is.  Formerly,  we  gave  it  in 
loses.  bursaries  after  competition  amongst  the  school  children 
of  our  particular  district,  and  for  some  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  years  ago  we  offered  in  compstition  bursaries 
of  £5  and  £2  10s.  each,  probably  to  ten  or  fifteen  children 
in  the  whole  district.  Now  we  cannot  get  a  single  one 
to  go  in  for  it ;  it  is  not  good  enough. 

69065.  So  you  have  gone  to  the  Charity  Commission 
for  readjustment  ? — No  ;  the  Charity  Commissioners 
at  our  desire  have  come  to  us. 

69066.  At  any  rate,  there  is  to  be  a  readjustment  ?— 
Yes.  May  I  just  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  that  ? 
The  county  council  very  much  want  a  secondary  school 
at  Minehead  for  boys  and  girls  ;  but  the  county  council 
want  that  school  erected  and  practically  maintained  at 
other  people's  expense,  and  they  have  come  to  us  as 
governors  of  this  charity,  and  have  asked  us  to  build 
these  schools.  Our  income,  after  taking  off  the  liabilities, 
only  comes  to  £120  a  year,  and  we  have  not  sufficient 
money  to  build  these  schools,  and  we  are  tied  down  by 
our  trust,  which  is  an  exclusively  church  one.  If  these 
schools  are  erected  by  voluntary  contributions,  they  want 
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us  to  hand  over  money  absolutely  for  the  maintainance     The  Rev.  ' 
of  these  schools,  and  we  say  we  cannot  do  it  under  the   Charles  H. 
trust,  but  we  are  willing  to  assist  in  whatever  way  we  Heale. 

possibly  can.    A  scheme  was  drawn  up  and  the  Charity  —  

Commissioners  tried  to  rush  it  through,  but  the  governors     J"'y»  1907. 
said  it  was  impossible  ;   and  now  the  whole  thing  is  in  q  J^.^ 
abeyance,  waiting  for  the  Commissioners  to  issue  another  jjjy^.rgjon  of  a 
suggestion.    It  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.    We  fjoi^  charity 
put  an  advertisement  in  the  paper,  and  sent  out  notices,  to  educa- 
to  the  effect  that  if  there  were  any  special  case  where  tional  pur- 
assistance  was  wanted  in  helping  deserving  children  of  poses, 
our  particvilar  district  towards  a  higher  education,  the 
governors  would  consider  their  application.    We  were 
perfectly  willing  to  stretch  a  point  as  much  as  we  could 
to  help  them.    We  have  nob  been  called   together  by 
a  single  application.    We  know  of  two  cases  which  woul  I 
come  under  the  heading,  but  unfortunately,  they  did 
not  make  application  before  they  went  to  college  or 
school,  and  therefore  wo  could  not  entertain  these  applica- 
tions because  under  our  scheme  they  were  too  late  ;  but 
we  have  not  had  any  further  ones. 

69067.  At  any  rate  the  subject  will  be  considered  ? — 
The  Commissioners  will  not  let  it  rest. 

69068.  And  a  portion  of  this,  after  all,  fairly  con- 
siderable endowment  will  probably  be  left  for  the  second 
poor  ? — I  may  say  that  I  believe  it  was  left  for  the  poor 
of  Timberscombe  and  Cutcombe  ;  Wootten  Courtenav 
had  it,  I  think,  and  in  regard  to  Minehead  it  was  optional 
with  the  governors.  Then  there  is  a  portion  for  the 
education  of  children  of  certain  parishes  who  are  to  be 
taught  the  catechism  for  ever — that  is  a  clause  of  the 
will  ;  but  it  is  a  rather  hard  task.  The  Commissioners 
have  given  their  ruling  that  about  £60  a  year  or  so,  I 
think  it  is,  is  to  go  towards  Cutcombe  and  Timbers- 
combe ;  but  at  the  present  time,  as  the  law  is,  that  £50 
or  £60  to  Timberscombe  goes  towards  relieving  the  rates 

of  the  parish,  owing  to  the  scheme  being  in  abeyance.    I  charity  funds 

think  tlie  ruling  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  is  that     aid  of  the 

these  exceptional  charities,  that  is,  these  special  gifts  poor  rate. 

cannot  be  touched.    There  are  one  or  two  charges  for 

pensions,  and  so  on,  and  the  income  therefore  after 

a  time  will  be  a  little  larger.    The  point  we  have  to 

consider  is  this — first  of  all,  our  money  is  not  sufficient 

to  build  the  school,  and  secondly,  if  we  sink  our  capital, 

we  would  have  nothing  to  carry  on  the  school. 

*■  69069.  My  only  object  in  putting  these  C£uostions  was 

to  consider  whether  or  not  there  was  money  which  could 

be  used  in  the  way  of  stimulating  independence  of  the  Question  of 

Poor  Law,  that  is  to  say,  wliether  there  could  be  allow-  availability 

ances  given  only  to  those  who  had  maintained  them-  of  charity 

selves  free  of  the  Poor  Law  ;   but  you  do  not  think  it  is  pensions  for 

available  for  that  ?— No  ;   and  I  do  not  think  it  would  non-paupers. 

do  any  good  either — it  is  not  sufficient,  to  start  with. 

69070.  In  Paragraph  14  you  refer  to  single  women 
or  widows  having  illegitimate  children,  and  you  say  that 

the  guardians  should  have  the  power  of  detaining  those  p^jj^jj^ 

wiio  come  in  for  their  second  child  from  one  to  three  years.  ,  , 

1  1      1  1-       •  •       i     1       1  „  attitude  as  to 

Would  public  opinion  stand  so  drastic  a  measure  as  that  ?  detention  of 
—  Yes.    Public  opinion  is  veiy  strong  about  that.    It  is  unmarried 
not,  perhaps,  the  opinion  of  the  girls  themselves.  mothers. 

69071.  I  mean  the  public  opinion  outside  ? — The  02:)inion 
of  the  public  outside  is  that  they  are  not  at  all  in  favour 
of  letting  these  wom?n  go  in  and  out  as  they  like  ;  it  is 
just  making  the  workhouse  a  house  of  convenience. 

09072.  And  the  people  outside  would  a23iirove  of  such 
powers  of  detention  ? — I  think  they  would.  I  do  not  see 
where  we  are  to  put  them  though.  In  the  old  days, 
according  to  committal  warrants  which  I  have  seen,  ^'o^'mer 


they  were  sent  to  Taunton  jail  for  twelve  months  after  P''^°*'ce  of 
their  confinement.    (The  Wit7iess  snbseqiientlu  statfd  that:  ""P''isonin<,' 
"  Ample  proof  of  this  can  now  be  found  in  the  book  ,uothers 
pubhshed   by   The   Somerset    Record    Societj-,  called 
'Quarter  Session  Records:  James  L'  ") 

69073.  You  do  not  suggest  that  ?— No  ;  I  do  not 
suggest  that ;  but  I  thmk  you  might  have  some  central 
place  for  them. 

69074.  You  are  also  in  favour  of  powers  of  detention 
In  other  cases,  I  see  ? — Yes. 

69075.  In  Paragraph  17,  which  has  reference  to  the  N'eed  of 
feeble-minded,  you  propose  to  have  special  institutions  •county  'n 

to  treat  them  in,  I  see  ?— Yes.  We  have  got  at  Williton  stitutions  for 
two  or  three  imbeciles  who  are  innocent  and  harmless,  ^  cmmdeJ. 
but  sometimes  they  are  quarrelsome  and  troublesome, 
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and  if  you  have  cliildren  in  the  house  their  example  is 
not  good.    The  children  think  it  is  rare  fun  to  imitate 
them,  and  so  they  copy  them.    We  have  simply  two  or 
11  Jul    1907  ^^^^^  cases  ;    but  I  think  myself  that  it  is  hardly  fair 

 ^        ■  ttat  you  should  take  those  cases  and  mix  them  with  the 

able-bodied  men,  or  the  old  men  in  the  house.  The  old 
men  want  peace  and  quietness,  and  they  are  aggravated 
sometimes  by  these. 

69076.  What  would  be  the  institution  ?  Would  it  be 
a  county  institution  ? — One  for  each  county,  I  think. 

69077.  Or  should  it  be  one  for  groups  of  unions  ? — 
You  should  have  one  for  the  county.  If  you  had  a  fair 
sized  one,  I  think  one  for  the  county  would  be  quite 
sufficient. 

69078.  Like  a  lunatic  asylum  ? — Yes,  something  of 
that  kind,  only  not  quite  so  advanced. 

69079.  Then  in  Paragraph  19,  you  suggest  that  there 
should  be  labour  colonies  for  the  tramps  ? — Yes  ;  you 
want  something  very  strong  there. 

69080.  Do  you  wish  to  have  powers  of  detention  for 
them  also  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so,  because  you  get  so 
m<iny  of  them.  I  think  an  account  was  kept  at  one 
luiion  for  about  two  months,  170  men  came  to  the  place. 
There  was  work  outside  the  gates — drainage — and  not 
one  applied  for  the  work  ;  they  would  not  take  it,  and 
they  did  not  want  it. 

69081.  I  will  pass  on  now  to  Paragraph  27,  where  you 
deal  with  the  co-operation  of  charity  and  the  Poor  Law. 
I  think  there  may  have  been  a  little  misunderstanding 
here  ;  what  is  your  understanding  of  co-operation  ? — 
I  thought  the  drift  of  your  argument  was  that  you  would 
do  away  absolutely  with  all  outdoor  relief,  making  all 
necessitous  cases  come  into  the  house,  and  letting  the 
churches  or  private  people  provide  for  those  who  would 
not. 

69082.  And  if  obliged  to  do  so,  you  say  in  Paragraph 
28,  "  it  becomes  a  tax  "  ? — I  think  the  idea  was  rather 
to  organise  funds  by  collections  or  subscriptions  to  provide 
for  the  regular  maintenance  of  those  people  who  would 
not  come  in.  But  then  we  would  find  at  once  that  people 
would  not  give  the  money  in  sickness  and  so  on,  if  it  was 
compulsory.  The  clergy  now  look  after  some  of  the  poore-: 
classes,  and  give  them  either  tickets  or  money  from  time 
to  time,  especially  in  cases  of  sickness. 

69083.  You  have  understood  the  idea  to  be  that  it 
T>"ould  be  compulsory  charity,  but  I  do  not  think  that  was 
the  idea  ? — Not  compulsory,  but  rather  that  the  drift 
would  be  that  if  yon  drive  everybody  into  the  house 
those  who  would  not  come  in  would  have  to  be  looked 
after  by  somebody — you  would  say  by  charity.  That 
was  the  drift  of  what  I  thought. 

69084.  Did  you  imagine  that  charitable  people  were  to 
be  compelled  to  keep  them  ? — No.  I  say  as  soon  as  it 
became  optional  in  that  way,  they  would  refuse  to  find 
the  money  towards  keeping  these  people  who  would  not 
go  into  the  house. 

69085.  I  think  the  only  suggestion  in  our  mind  was 
that  there  should  be  an  organised  co-operation — not  that 
it  should  be  compulsory  in  the  sense  of  action  or  anything 
of  that  sort  ? — Organised  m  what  way  ? 

69086.  Organised  by  some  method  either  of  joint  com- 
mittees or  of  committees  acting  for  the  same  districts  ? — 
And  both  supjjlying  the  funds. 

69087.  No.  If  out-relief  was  abolished,  it  would  have 
to  trust  entirely  to  voluntary  effort ;  otherwise  the  cases 
would  be  divided,  and  the  cases  suitxble  for  the  poor  law 
would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Poor  Law  find  the  cases  suitable 
for  voluntary  effort  would  be  dealt  with  by  voluntary 
effort  ;  but  the  two  would  co-operate  in  considering  first 
how  the  cases  should  be  dealt  with  ? — Take  the  case  of 
a  poor  parish,  or  of  a  very  small  parish,  where  probably 
in  some  of  the  churches  they  have  very  few  collections 
and  no  resident  squire,  and  where  probably  the  whole 
of  the  offertory  for  the  poor  would  not  amount  to  more 
than  £2  a  year.  In  that  parish  you  might  have  half-a- 
dozen  in  receipt  of  relief  who  would  not  go  into  the  house. 
How  far  is  that  £2  to  go  ?    It  would  be  utterly  useless. 

69088.  That  certainly  was  not  the  idea  ? — That  is  the 
idea  I  gathered  from  the  paper  issued  by  the  Commis- 
Bioners. 


69089.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  find  in  your  district  a 
great  migration  of  young  people  ? — Yes,  a  very  serious 
one. 

69090.  Where  do  they  go  to  ?— To  the  towns— to  Bristol 
and  Wales  to  a  great  extent.  When  they  go  to  Wales 
they  go  to  the  collieries  at  present. 

69091.  Should  you  draw  any  distinction  between  the 
character  of  the  people  who  went  to  the  collieries,  a.nd 
the  character  of  the  people  who  went  to  the  towns  ?  Do 
you  find  the  rougher  element  go  to  the  collieries  ? — No. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  have  much  of  the  rougher  element 
in  my  own  parish.  We  have  a  very  large  number  of 
young  lads,  but  we  only  find  one  or  two  of  them  inclined 
to  be  a  bit  more  larkish  than  the  others.  It  is  rather 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  money  they  get,  and 
that  there  are  not  any  cottages  for  them  to  go  into  if 
they  want  to  get  married  and  to  have  a  home  for  them- 
selves ;  so  practically  they  are  driven  away  from  the 
country  into  the  towns. 

69092.  When  they  go  to  a  to'mi  like  Bristol,  do  they 
become  tradesmen,  that  is  skilled  labourers,  or  do  they 
remain  ordinary  labourers  ? — Ordinary  labourers. 

69093.  Are  their  prospects  better  in  Bristol  than  they 
are  with  you  ? — In  what  way  ? 

69094.  In  the  way  of  wages  ? — Wages  are  better,  but 
when  you  take  the  rent  off,  you  find  that  they  are  practic- 
ally as  well  off  at  home,  if  they  get  constant  work,  and 
have  a  prospect  of  getting  a  cottage  if  they  get  married. 

69095.  Do  you  thmk  they  get  constant  work  in  Bristol  ? 
—No. 

69096.  Do  yOu  think  the  dullness  of  life  in  the  countiy 
has  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — In  a  few  cases  it  might, 
but  since  bicycles  have  come  in  vogue  that  has  altered 
very  much,  as  they  can  get  about  and  go  and  see  things. 

69097.  But  that  only  applies  as  a  rule  to  the  male  sex, 
I  should  have  thought  ? — To  the  male  sex  mainly.  The 
women,  of  course,  do  like  excitement,  and  when  anything 
is  going  on,  everybody  is  off.  There  is  that  inclination  ; 
they  would  like  a  brighter  life,  and  they  are  tired  of 
penny-readings  and  concerts— they  are  not  smart  enough 
for  them. 

69098.  Do  you  see  any  way  of  meeting  that  difficulty 
at  all  ? — We  try  to  meet  it  by  night  schools  and  technical 
education  as  much  as  we  can. 

69099.  In  regard  to  your  technical  v/ork,  what  does 
the  county  council  do  for  you  in  your  parish  ? — We  have 
a  night  school  where  we  have  carving  classes  and  classes 
in  shorthand  and  arithmetic,  and  we  are  going  to  start 
night  schools  for  girls. 

69100.  Are  your  continuation  schools  very  well  taken 
up  ? — Yes,  and  we  have  a  very  reepectable  set  of  lads^ 
about  forty  of  them. 

69101.  Do  you  teach  special  industries,  such  as  bee- 
keeping and  gardening  ? — Jhere  is  an  offer  to  teach 
gardening,  but  we  have  not  touched  it.  We  are  starting 
a  flower  show  for  the  district,  and  that  has  been  taken 
up  with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  I  have  been  in  the  same 
parish  practically  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  but  the 
former  vicar  of  Williton  was  there  fifty-two  years,  and 
though  he  was  an  active  man,  he  was  one  of  the  old  school, 
and  things  were  allowed  to  be  old-fashioned,  so  you  must 
not  take  Williton  altogether  in  this  respect  ag  an  example 
of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

69102.  Should  you  be  glad  to  see  contiunation  schools 
made  compulsory  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  the  best  thing 
]30ssible. 

69103.  You  think  that  would  really  give  them  a  very 
good  beginning  in  life  ? — Yes.  I  think  you  should  give 
them  a  good  bit  of  drilling  with  it — that  should  be  made 
compulsory. 

69104.  Physical  education  ?— No,  but  put  them  through 
drill  like  Church  Lads'  Brigade,  or  something  like  that,  so 
as  to  smarten  them  up.    It  would  do  them  a  lot  of  good. 

69105.  You  say  the  cottage  question  is  a  difficulty 
with  you  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  serious  one. 

69106.  How  does  that  arise  ?  Is  there  no  land  ? — 
You  cannot  get  a  bit  of  land  for  love  or  money. 

69107.  Is  it  all  in  the  hands  of  one  landlord  ? — Practic- 
ally one  landlord  who  is  non-resident. 
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69108.  And  he  will  not  sell  ?— No,  he  will  not  sell,  and 
he  will  do  nothing. 

69109.  Will  he  let  on  long  building  leases  ? — He  offered 
a  piece  in  Watchet,  which  was  not  taken  up  in  his  way — 
it  was  delayed  so  long — and  he  will  not  offer  any  more. 
I  know,  for  instance,  that  the  builders  in  the  place  have 
applied  for  years  for  a  lease  of  their  cottage  in  order  that 
they  could  put  up  a  good,  decent  house  ;  and  they  cannot 
get  it,  though  long  promised. 

C9110.  Are  the  cottages  in  the  district  kept  in  good 
order  ? — The  local  rule  is  the  landlord  keeps  the  outside 
in  repair,  the  tenants  in  the  inside.  Some  of  them  are 
not  cottages  ;   they  are  pig-styes. 

69111.  Does  your  board  of  guardians  take  cognisance 
of  that  ? — Not  as  they  ought,  I  think. 

69112.  Do  they  refuse  outdoor  relief  to  cases  in  a  cottage 
tvhich  you  would  describe  in  those  terms  ? — Yes,  if  they 
saw  it  was  very  bad.  But  what  I  mean  is  this — one 
bedroom  is  not  enough  for  a  family. 

69113.  Is  there  much  over-crowding  ? — No,  you  cannot 
say  there  is  much  over-crowding  ;  but  the  state  of  purity 
in  the  country  districts  is  "^'onderful  when  you  recognise 
M'hat  the  circumstances  are.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
place,  the  cottages  are  huddled  together,  they  are  practi- 
cally put  on  the  ground,  they  are  damp  because  there  is  no 
damp  course,  and  many  of  them  have  only  one  bedroom, 
or  a  mere  partition  between  two. 

69114.  Is  your  sanitary  authority  active  in  these 
matters  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  with  regard  to  the 
state  of  the  cottages,  because  they  feel  that  if  many  of  these 
cottages  were  condemned,  they  would  be  pulled  down  and 
no  others  would  take  their  place,  and  so  the  people  would 
be  driven  away. 

69115.  However,  whatever  the  reason  is  they  are  not 
active  ? — They  are  not  what  you  would  call  extra  active, 
but  I  think  they  consider  local  circumstances  and  do  not 
know  what  to  do  ;  they  have  tackled  the  water  and  the 
drainage. 

69116.  Do  they  insist  on  repairs  being  made  ? — Yes, 
now  and  again  they  would  ;  but  it  is  not  what  you  may 
call  systematically  done. 

69117.  They  M'ould  not  tackle  over-crowding  ? — Yes, 
they  would. 

69118.  Is  it  brought  before  their  notice  often  ? — Not 
often. 

69119.  Does  their  inspector  take  cognisance  of  tho3e 
tilings  ? — What  inspector  do  you  mean  ? 

69120.  The  sanitary  inspector  ? — There  is  a  new  man 
who  is  called  the  sanitary  inspector. 

69121.  The  inspector  of  nuisances,  I  mean  ? — Yes,  he 
does  if  he  knows  it. 

69122.  What  class  of  man  is  he  ? — He  is  a  young  man, 
a  smart  man,  and  he  has  only  lately  been  appointed. 

69123.  What  class  does  he  belong  to  ? — His  father  was 
a  builder.    The  practical  part  of  his  work  he  knows  well. 

69124.  You  say  that  the  bye-laws  are  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  building  ? — Yes. 

69125.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  they  are  exact- 
ing byc-laws  ? — I  think  so,  excessively. 

69126.  In  what  way  ? — In  the  way  of  the  cost  of  the 
drainage  and  water  schemes,  and  other  things.  Tlie 
increased  cost  since  these  by-laws  have  come  into  force 
frightens  people. 

69127.  Is  not  your  local  authority  doing  the  drainage 
and  the  water  ? — Yes,  but  look  at  the  enormous  expense. 
What  I  say  in  my  statement  is  this  :  Here  is  a  property 
practically  owaied  by  one  man,  and  because  this  work  is 
being  done  by  the  parish,  he  is  charging  for  the  easements, 
and  he  is  charging  compensation  ;  and  all  these  things 
increase  the  cost  of  building  very  much. 

69128.  Are  we  on  quite  the  same  subject  now  ?  Sup- 
posing, for  instance,  I  wanted  to  build  a  cottage,  and  that 
I  got  the  land  to  do  it,  do  you  think  the  expense  of  doing 
it  would  be  very  much !  aised  by  the  bye-laws? — Yes, because 
a  cottage  that  in  the  past  could  have  been  built  for  about 
£120  you  could  not  now  build  under  £300.  A  £120  cottage 
in  the  old  days  would  cost  you  nearly  £300  now. 

69129.  How  far  do  you  think  the  provisions  of  the 
bye-laws  are  really  consonant  with  common  sense,  and 
with  what  one  would  wish  to  see,  and  how  far  are  they 
extravagant  ?    Could  you  give  some  points,  I  mean,  on 


which  you  think  they  are  extravagant  ? — Your  question  is  The  Rev. 

put  in  a  double  way,  and  it  is  rather  an  awkward  one  to  Charles  H. 

answer.    The  modern  system  o*^  drainage  is  considered  Heale. 

necessary,  -with  all  these  traps  and  ventilators  and  things  

of  that  kind,  whereas  twenty  years  ago  you  would  put  H  July,  1907* 
a  straight  drain  in  and  carry  it  right  away.    That  is 
where  the  expense  comes  in. 

69130.  And  you  think  that  is  unnecessary  ? — I  do  not 
myself  think  it  is  necessary  with  cottages,  unless  it  goes 
for  a  long  distance. 

69131.  Is  that  often  insisted  on  ? — In  every  case  where 
anything  new  is  done.  But  they  are  passing  bye-laws  for 
the  country  districts  in  out-of-the-way  places  where  they 
are  not  necessary. 

69132.  And  you  think  that  is  a  hindrance  to  building 
cottages  ? — It  is  a  very  serious  hindrance.  People  want 
sanitary  things,  but  I  do  not  tliink  they  want  to  go  to  tha 
expense  of  up-to-date  sanitary  arrangements. 

69133.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  chance,  even  Difficulty  of 
supposing  you  had  not  those  bye-laws,  of  private  enterprise  obtaining 
supplying  cottages  in  the  average  country    parish  ? —  cottage  sites. 
Apart  from  the  owner  ? 

69134.  Yes  ? — I  think  there  would  be,  if  they  could  get 
land  at  reasonable  rates,  that  is,  if  they  could  get  it 
freehold,  because  they  will  not  touch  it  leasehold. 

69135.  You  think  there  would  be  ?— Yes,  T  think  so. 
There  was  a  small  house  in  my  parish  which  was  called 
the  Priest's  House  which  has  been  pulled  down,  the  land 
lying  idle.  It  was  built  on  land  given  in  expiation  for  the 
murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket.  It  was  built  on  a  narrow 
strip  of  land  facing  the  road,  and  there  have  been  two 
or  three  applications  to  build  houses  on  that  narrow  strip, 
to  be  let  at  a  rental  of  from  £15  to  £20  a  year.  I  have  no 
vicarage,  but  I  am  building  one,  adjacent  and  on  part 
of  this  narrow  strip.  It  is  a  small  and  narrow  bit  of  land, 
but  people  would  take  that  to-morrow  if  they  could. 

69136.  Houses  at  £15  to  £20  a  year  are  hardly  cottages  ? 
• — No,  but  that  shows  the  scarcity  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  land.  They  would  rather  build  those  houses 
because  it  would  pay  them  better.  I  feel  sure  that  if 
facilities  were  given,  cottages  would  be  built  and  we  would 
double  our  population. 

69137.  Do  you  think  cottages  could  be  built  in  your  The  rent 
parish  at  a  figure  which  would  be  remunerative  ? — What  obtainabla 
do  you  call  remunerative,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  for  country 

69138.  Six  per  cent.  ? — No,  you  cannot  build  there  and  '^^ 
get  a  return  of  6  per  cent. 

69139.  What  rental  can  you  let  at  in  your  parishes  ? — ■ 
If  the  landlord  paid  rates  and  taxes,  you  could  charge  £10 
a  year.  I  found  that  at  Watchet.  I  had  to  do  with  the 
building  of  a  number  of  cottages  there,  and  we  let  them 
at  £10  12s.  a  year,  the  landlord  paying  rates  and  taxes. 
Everyone  of  them  was  practically  let  before  a  stone  was 
laid. 

69140.  That  is  at  4s.  a  week  ? — Yes.    They  contain  a 
front  room,  a  kitchen,  a  scullery  and  three  bedrooms. 

69141.  But  that  was  in  Watchet,  which  is  a  town  ? — 
It  is  practically  in  the  country.  We  could  do  the  same  in 
Williton.    Watchet  was  part  of  my  parish. 

69142.  I  am  thinking  of  a  purely  agricultural  parish  ; 
4s.  a  week  is  a  very  high  rent  in  the  country,  is  it  not  ? — 
No.  IMany  of  the  men,  mechanics  earning  £1  a  week, 
would  be  glad  to  pay  4s.  a  week  for  a  cottage.  The  men 
have  told  me  they  were  willing  to  pay  if  they  could  have  a 
comfortable  house  to  live  in. 

69143.  {Mr.  Booth.)  If  facilities  were  given,  you  think  Cottage- 
the  population  might  be  doubled  ? — I  think  if  we  had  150  building 
cottages  built  we  could  fill  them,  because  they  would  would 
come  from  Watchet,  all  the  way  down  to  us  owing  to  the  ^crease 
heavy  rate,  which  is  10s.  6d.  m  the  £  there.  country 

population. 

69144.  And  their  industries  would  lie  convenient  to 
them  ? — They  would  still  go  to  their  work.  Thsn  we 
should  draw  other  people.  We  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  letting.  More  building  is  the  one  thing  we  want  in  the 
place. 

69145.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraph  8  you  refer  to  Decrease  of 
the  duty  and  obligation  of  children  to  support  their  filial  respons- 
parents,  and  you  say  that  it  is  to  a  great  extent  ignored  ? —  ibility  and 
Yes,  it  is. 


its  causes. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


The  Rev.        69146.  During  the  time  you  have  been  in  Williton,  do 
Charles  H.  you  think  there  has  been  any  change  in  that  respect  ?— 
Heale.       The  indifference  is  increasing. 

11  July,  1907      69147.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? — The  money  is 

  spent  in  other  ways,  and  when  the  old  people  get  up  in 

years  and  begin  to  be  rather  troublesome  and  want  more 
attention,  their  children  will  not  be  bothered  with  tlnm. 

69148.  Has  the  Poor  Law  administration  had  anything 
to  do  with  that  ? — Yes,  in  a  sense.  The  comfort  of  the 
house  has  increased  wonderfully,  and  there  is  not  the 
objection  to  send  them  into  the  house  that  there  formerly 
was. 


Effect  of 
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69149.  If  you  increase  the  comfort  in  the  house  for  the 
old  people  it  would  have  a  tendency  still  more  so  ? — Yes. 

69150.  Suppose  the  people  were  taken  out  into  alms- 
bouses,  or  into  homes  apart  from  the  usual  inmates  of 
workhouses,  and  made  more  comfortable  than  they  are 
now,  do  you  think  that  would  increase  the  tendency  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  undoubtedly,  I  think.  On  the  whole, 
speakina;  of  the  comfort  of  the  workhouses  and  speaking 
for  Williton  alone,  I  think  they  are  fairly  comfortable.  I 
think  we  are  rather  above  the  average,  and  I  say  decidedly 
that  if  you  made  greater  comfort  for  the  old  people,  you 
would  get  far  more  old  people  to  provide  for. 

69151.  In  Paragraph  18  you  say  :  "  a  separate  part  of 
the  house  should  be  provided  for  the  respectable  old 
people  "  ;  does  that  suggest  a  more  comfortable  provision 
than  they  have  now  ? — No,  not  more  comfortable, 
but  I  must  say  this — that  the  old  people  do  not  wish  it 
very  much.  We  had  a  case  not  long  ago  where  two  old 
people  came  in,  very  decent  old  people,  and  they  weie 
asked  the  question,  "Would  you  like  to  live  together?  " 
"No, we  don't  want  to."  They  were  very  respectable  people 
indeed,  and  yet  they  did  not  wish  it.  We  rarely  get  a  case 
like  that  of  two  people  wisliing  to  live  together.  We  get 
men  about  sixty-five  or  seventy  and  they  are  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves  ;  they  get  troublesome,  fidgetty 
and  cantankerous,  and  they  want  looking  after.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  respectable  conditions  all  their 
lives,  and  they  rather  resent  some  of  the  things  they 
have  to  put  up  with.  They  are  the  class  that  you  want 
to  provide  for,  but  they  would  be  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  number  who  come  in. 

69152.  It  would  have  the  effect  that  you  have  just 
described,  would  it  not,  that  people  would  still  more 
ignore  their  obligations  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

69153.  But  you  make  that  suggestion  in  the  interests 
of  the  old  j^eople  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  do,  because  I 
think  it  is  rather  hard  for  them  in  some  cases. 

69154.  Then  you  suggest  that  the  feeble-minded  should 
be  removed  ? — Yes,  I  do.    I  feel  that  very  strongly. 

69155.  Now  we  have  got  three  classes,  that  is,  the 
feeble-minded,  the  respectable  old  poor,  and  the  able- 
bodied  ?— Yes. 

69156.  That  means  three  separate  institutions,  does 
it  not,  really  ? — Practically  it  does,  but  I  should  not  say 
three  separate  institutions  for  each  parish  ;  I  should  say 
at  centres  either  for  unions  or  for  the  county.  Certainly 
in  regard  to  the  feeble-minded,  I  think  one  institution 
would  do  for  the  county. 

09157.  And  so  far  as  the  able-bodied  are  concerned, 
one  would  do  for  the  county,  would  it  not ;  because  it 
really  would  not  matter  about  distance  for  the  able- 
bodied,  would  it  ? — Not  a  bit.  But  the  point  is  this 
— and  I  am  speaking  from  what  I  know — that  you  will 
find  there  are  very  few  able-bodied  in  the  House.  The 
able-bodied  are  the  tramps  ;  that  is  my  opinion.  Take 
Williton  Union  ;  I  do  not  think  you  would  find  actually 
two  able-bodied  men  in  the  house. 

69158.  Still  you  would  say  that  the  present  workhouse 
or  the  institution  where  the  old  people  are  housed  would 
be  the  wrong  place  to  keep  the  able-bodied  in,  even  if 
there  was  only  two  of  them  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  send  them 
W   kh  *°  labour  colonies. 

work  clone  by  69159.  Therefore,  that  suggests  some  other  provision 
feeble-minded  for  the  able-bodied  ? — Yes.  May  I  say  just  one  thing 
and  effect  before  you  go  on  to  the  next  point  ?  The  question  would 
of  removing  have  to  be  considered,  if  you  remove  these  semi-able- 
them.  bodied  and  these  half-imbeciles.    Wlio  is  going  to  do  the 

work  of  the  house  with  regard  to  the  scrubbing  and  such 
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like  things  ?  That  is  a  very  serious  question.  It  would 
increase  your  cost  and  your  expenses  very  much  indeed 
if  you  had  to  make  special  provision  for  this  work. 

69160.  In  a  union  the  size  of  yours  if  you  provided  Classes  of 
for  them  in  this  way,  it  would  mean  that  a  very  small  paupers  neei, 
workhouse  would  be  needed  for  those  who  remained,  |ng  separate 
that  is,  those  who  required  attention,  who  would  be  the  ro'°°^ 
infirm  old  people  who  really  require  daily  attention,  areas^^^^"" 
would  they  not  ? — Yes.  therefor. 

69161.  It  would  mean  rather  a  small  institution  for 
the  area  ? — I  think  not.  Take  what  I  said  just  now  ; 
we  have  practically  only  two  able-bodied  men  in  the 
workhouse.  Then  if  you  take  the  four  or  five  imbeciles 
out,  you  only  reduce  the  number'  by  half  a  dozen. 

69162.  What  would  you  reduce  it  to,  if  you  took  the 
respectable  aged  poor  out  ? — By  about  another  half- 
dozen.  Of  course  their  numbers  vary.  Sometimes  we 
get  perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  very  decent  old  people  in, 
but  then  we  know,  when  they  are  brought  in  well  up  in 
years,  that  in  six  or  nine  months  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  die. 

69163.  I  suppose  you  have  not  got  many  acute  sick  Acute  sick  in 
in  the  infirmary  ? — We  have  chronic  cases.  Williton  and 

 -r  ,  ,  ,.,  .  their  treat- 

69164.  I  mean  the  acute  cases  which  require  constant  j^^gjjt. 

medical  attention  for  a  short  time  and  then  are  cured  ? 
■ — No,  we  have  not  many  of  those.  We  generally  get  an 
average  of  about  one  or  two  at  a  time  ;  that  is  all.  We 
do  not  get  very  many  of  the  outside  people  brought  into 
the  house  when  they  are  ill,  unless  it  is  anything  very 
serious,  or  the  medical  man  suggests  they  should  come 
in. 

69165.  Where  are  they  treated  ? — In  their  own  homes. 
We  have  got  a  man  brought  in  just  now.  He  lives  in 
lodgings.  We  had  another  man  in  before  who  lived  in 
lodgings.  They  are  both  suffering  from  recurrent  rheu- 
matic fever,  which  means  two  or  three  months'  treat- 
ment and  no  money  coming  in.  They  are  brought  in  ; 
it  is  the  best  thing  to  do,  and  they  recognise  that  it  is 
the  best  thing  for  them  to  come  in,  and  they  never  pay 
anything  for  their  keep  whilst  they  are  there. 

69166.  Is  there  any  other  institution  to  M'hich  they 
can  be  sent — any  voluntary  hospital  ? — There  is  Taunton 
Hospital  and  Dunster  Hospital,  but  those  we  look  upon 
as  simply  for  cases  of  accident.  For  every  patient  that 
we  send  in,  we  have  to  get  a  ticket,  which  costs  a  guinea 
— and  the  patient  costs  the  hospital  a  great  deal  more 
than  that.  Then  the  hospitals  are  always  in  debt,  and  our 
object  is  not  to  send  any  cases  there  which  would  in- 
crease their  liability  more  than  we  can  help  ;  we  do  not 
oonsider  it  is  fair.  I  know  some  of  the  hospitals  would 
like  to  have  these  cases  to  deal  with,  but  the  accommo- 
dation is  not  large  enough  for  the  whole  district. 

69167.  Do  you  think  poor  people  are  treated  in  their 
own  homes,  in  cases  of  acute  sickness,  because  of  the 
want  of  proper  provision  for  the  sick  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
Another  thing  has  altered  almost  since  I  made  this  state- 
ment ;  that  is,  the  employment  of  the  parish  nurse,  and 
of  the  dealing  with  the  sick  in  their  own  homes,  is  altering 
things  very  much  indeed.  Bad  legs,  which  used  to  be 
an  old-fashioned  complaint,  and  is  still  a  bad  one,  are 
being  improved  by  the  attention  of  the  nurse  in  dressing 
the  wounds  and  keepuig  them  clean  ;  and  altogether 
their  help  is  improving  these  chronic  outdoor  cases  very 
much  indeed  ;  and  I  think,  as  time  goes  on,  you  will  have 
less  of  ordinary  sickness  brought  into  the  house  than  you 
formerly  did. 

69168.  Are  there  many  cases  of  phthisis  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — Yes,  unfortunately,  on  the  Watchet  side.  I  was 
there  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  first  twelve  years 
I  do  not  think  I  knew  of  death  from  it ;  but  now  there 
are  about  a  dozen  cases  there. 

69169.  How  are  they  treated  ?— They  simply  go  about 
like  other  people. 

69170.  Are  there  many  under  the  Poor  Law,  that  is, 
being  treated  by  the  district  medical  officer  ? — No,  I  do 

not  think  so.  Lack  of 

69171.  There  is  no  provision  made  by  the  guardians  pj^o^visbn  for 
is  there  ? — None  whatever.  phthisis 

69172.  Nor  by  the  sanitary  authorities  ? — None  what-  treatment 

and  need 

e^^"-  thereof. 
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lone. 


69173.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  want  of  some  provision  ? 
• — ^There  is  a  want  of  it  at  Watchet,  and  one  or  two  other 
places.  They  are  a  sort  of  centre.  Take  a  place  like 
Watchet,  where  it  was  formerly  practically  unknown 
and  where  it  is  increasing  now  to  my  own  knowledge ; 
I  think  some  provision  should  be  made  to  check  it. 
il  to  69174.  In  Paragraph  11  you  suggest  that  outdoor  relief 
-relief  should  not  be  given  to  an  individual  living  alone  in  a 
cottage  ;  does  that  not  really  depend  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  person  ? — Undoubtedly.  In  my  own 
experience  I  have  had  many  cases  where  the  individual 
has  been  found  dead  in  the  morning,  having  been  seized 
with  a  fit  or  something  of  that  sort.  If  anybody  had 
been  there  to  attend  to  them  life  might  have  been  spared. 
I  am  not  speaking  so  much  about  Williton,  but  of  Devon- 
shire, where  I  was.  There  I  had  many  cases  of  that  kind 
and  we  really  felt,  although  it  v/as  rather  a  hard  rule, 
that  unless  somebody  was  there  to  look  after  them  at 
night  it  was  not  the  wisest  thing  to  do  to  let  them  live 
alone  in  a  cottage. 

69175.  I  can  scarcely  reconcile  that  with  your  state- 
ment in  Paragraph  10  ? — Paragraph  10  refers  more  to  old 
couples  living  together. 

69176.  It  does  not  say  so  ? — I  say  there  :  "  Perhaps  one 
of  them  was  born  in  it  (no  uncommon  instance)  "  ;  I  think 
that  covers  it. 

69177.  Possibly  it  does  ? — That  was  in  my  mind,  and 
I  guarded  myself  in  that  way  when  referring  to  it. 

69178.  It  applies  to  aged  paupers  ? — Yes. 

69179.  Itseemsthat  in  a  district  where  out-relief  is  really 
the  rule,  there  must  be  a  great  number  of  aged  people 
living  alone  in  receipt  of  parish  relief,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  this  would  be  a  very  stringent  rule  which  very  few 
boards  of  guardians  would  be  able  to  carry  out  ? — I  only 
speak  from  my  own  experience,  but  I  differ  from  you 
in  that  respect,  for  the  simple  reason  that  of  my  own 
knowledge  there  are  very  few  old  people  who  do  live  alone. 
Take  the  cases  I  know  receiving  parochial  relief,  I  only 
Itnow  practically  of  one  just  now  out  of  about  forty. 

69180.  Do  you  remember  the  case  of  an  old  man  who 
died  three  weeks  ago  at  Williton  ;  the  couple  were  getting 
<5s.  per  week  relief,  and  the  guardians  have  given  3s. 
now  to  the  widow,  who  is  living  in  a  cottage  ;  she  is 
living  alone,  and  she  seems  quite  able  to  take  care  of  her- 
«elf,  although  she  is  ninety  years  of  age  ? — T  do  not  think 
that  is  a  case  in  Williton. 

69181.  It  is  in  Mr.  William's  district  ?— Then  his  dis- 
trict does  not  go  so  far  as  Williton.  Speaking  of  the 
-cases  that  I  know  either  in  Watchet  or  in  Williton,  1 
only  know  of  one  at  the  present  minute,  although  there 
may  be  one  or  two  more  cases.  The  chief  reason  is  that 
5  do  feel  that  many  a  life  has  been  simply  thrown  away  in 
■cases  of  fits,  and  so  on,  for  want  of  attention  ;  and  I 
think  that  they  do  want  somebody  to  be  within  call, 
■"  It  is  a  shame  for  them  to  be  left  alone,"  is  the  common 
cry. 

69182.  But  that  would  apply  to  very  few,  really, 
would  it  not  ? — It  did  apply  formerly,  but  the  guardians 
are  more  stringent  in  that  respect  now  than  they  were 
formerly.  I  am  speaking  of  my  experience  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years. 

a  relief     69183.  Then  you  also  suggest  that  the  present  scale  of 

r        outdoor  relief  is  too  low.    What  classes  have  you  in  mind  

with  the  widows  with  children  or  the  aged  people  ?— We  have 
n  and  ^ery  few  widows  with  children  ;  we  have  more  aged 
juacv  P®°P^®-    }  ^  ^^^^  the  guardians  are  very 

i  generous  in  the  case  of  widows  with  children,  if  they  are  all 
right.  When  they  have  five  or  six  children  and  they  get 
10s.  or  12s.  a  week,  practically  they  are  as  well  off  without 
the  husband  as  with.  If  you  take  an  ordinary  labourer 
and  deduct  his  keep,  clothing,  beer  and  tobacco  money, 
3'ou  will  see  she  gets  about  the  same  money  to  live  on. 

69184.  Do  they  give  so  much  as  that  ?— A  woman  has  to 
keep  herself  and  one  child,  and  I  think  they  give  Is.  6d. 
apiece  for  the  other  children ;  but  I  am  speaking  from 
memory. 

69185.  I  think  that  is  right,  for  that  is  what  we  learnt 
when  we  were  there  ?— It  is  a  thing  I  have  not  to  do  with 
directly,  but  that  is  what  I  understand  is  given. 

69186.  Take  a  widow  with  four  children  ?— She  would 
get  4s.  6d  and  she  would  be  badly  off. 
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69187.  She  could  not  manage  on  it  ? — No,  she  could  not 
manage  on  4s.  6d. ;  but  if  she  had  been  a  respectable  de- 
serving woman,  I  think  that  is  a  case  where  until  the 
children  are  able  to  go  out  into  the  world  she  should  have 
a  little  more  relief  rather  than  to  be  compelled  to  go  into 
the  house. 

69188.  What  amount  could  she  live  on  in  your  district — 
and  I  take  it  it  would  be  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  other 
parishes  ? — 10s.  a  week. 

69189.  Five  persons,  a  widow  with  four  children,  could 
live  on  10s.  a  week.? — They  could  on  12s.  a  week. 

69190.  She  would  have  t?  pay  how  much  in  rent  ? — She 
would  have  to  pay  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week.  The  smaller 
houses  would  be  2s.  6d.  It  is  poor  living,  I  quite  admit 
that,  but  many  do  it  on  123.  a  week. 

69191.  And  pay  2s.  6d.  a  week  in  rent  ? — Yes ;  you  can 
do  it  on  that. 

69192.  That  would  mean  9fe.  6d.  for  the  maintenance  of 
five  people  ? — Yes ;  and  many  working  men  get  no  more 
than  that. 

69193.  Do  they  get  clothing  out  of  that,  or  is  the  clothing 
supplied  by  charity  ? — They  have  to  provide  clothing,  but 
of  course  people  help  them  with  cast-off  clothing.  Then 
what  is  very  fashionable  with  us  are  the  jumble  sales  ;  the 
prices  are  marked  very  low,  and  the  poor  people  patronise 
them  very  extensively. 

69194.  The  poor  people  buy  there  ? — Yes  ;  they  buy 
very  largely  there. 

69195.  Take  a  widow  who  is  in  receipt  of  relief  to  that 
amount,  would  your  society  supplement  that  by  any 
amount  from  your  poor-box  ? — I  think  not,  or  only  occa- 
sionally, such  as  at  Christmas  and  in  case  of  sickness.  We 
should  consider  that  she  was  fairly  well  off;  occasionally  we 
should  help,  but  not  regularly. 

69196.  Do  you  consider  people  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief  are  suitable  persons  to  be  assisted  by  you  from  the 
poor-box  ? — Decidedly  ;  but  on  principle  I  object  to  regular 
payments,  I  mean  to  guaranteeing  to  pay  them  so  much 
every  week.  But  if  they  are  really  deserving  cases  I  say 
let  them  have  a  share  every  now  and  again. 

69197.  Do  you  think  the  amount  of  Poor  Law  relief 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  and  what  is  given 
from  charitable  sources  should  be  for  extra  comforts  ? — 
Should  be  for  sickness  or  for  anything  special  in  that  way. 

69198.  Do  you  think  the  scale  of  relief  in  Williton  Union 
does  come  quite  up  to  that  point  ? — For  the  widows  with 
children  where  there  are  large  families  it  practically  does, 
but  I  think  in  the  case  of  old  people  where  they  only  get  4s. 
or  5s.  a  week,  it  is  scarcely  enough.  Genuine  old  cases, 
where  they  have  worked  all  their  lives,  I  think  they  should 
have  a  trifle  more. 

69199.  The  rule  that  a  widow  should  be  able  to  provide 
for  herself  and  one  child  is  not  a  good  rule,  applied  all 
round,  is  it  ? — No  ;  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule. 

09200.  Do  the  guardians  make  any  exceptions  ?— No. 
That  is  a  hard  and  fast  rule  that  they  make,  I  am  afraid. 
There  are  very  deserving  cases,  and  they  go  as  far  a?  they 
think  right,  and  I  think  they  are  erring  now  more  on  the 
side  of  liberality  than  otherwise ;  but  then  it  has  taken  a 
long  time  to  get  them  up  to  that  level. 

69201.  Do  you  think  that  distance  is  any  bar  to  people  The  objec- 
availing  themselves  of  an  order  for  the  house  ?    Suppose  tions  to  send- 
that  instead  of  having  a  poor-house  in  Williton  there  was       paupers  to 
one  for  three  or  four  of  the  neighbouring  unions,  and  distant 
separate  institutions  for  the  separate  classes  as  you  sug-  ^"^^  yi'sits'of ' 
gested,  would  the  distance  be  any  bar  to  such  an  arrange-  fjig^^jg 
ment  ? — The  only  objection  would  be  on  the  part  of  their 

friends  going  to  see  them.  Then  there  is  the  question. 
Would  not  the  law  have  to  be  altered,  because  you  cannot 
take  old  people  beyond  their  union,  can  you  ? 

69202.  I  am  really  suggesting  a  larger  area  for  the 
union  ? — The  only  objection  would  be  that  their  friends 
would  not  be  able  to  go  to  see  them  ;  the  expense  of  that 
would  be  the  chief  objection  to  my  mind — at  any  rate  the 
chief  objection  that  would  be  raised  locally. 

69203.  But  that  would  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
authority,  M'hatever  it  might  be,  to  order  people  inside  who 
ought  to  go  in,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  authority  to  do  that. 
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69204.  I  mean  public  opinion  would  be  against  it  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so.  There  would  be  a  certain  amount  of 
grumbling  by  the  class  of  people  who  wanted  to  go  and  see 
their  friends  if  the  house  was  so  far  away  that  they  could 
not  do  so  ;  but  some  of  them  could  do  it  if  they  liked. 

69205.  The  main  objection  would  be  confined  to  the 
friends  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  found  fault  with 
otherwise. 

69206.  There  is  one  other  suggestion  you  make  in 
Paragraph  22  with  regard  to  the  cliildren  ;  you  think  they 
are  better  in  the  house  than  outside  ? — In  a  place  like 
Williton  I  do  thmk  so. 

69207.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  outside  "  ?— Boarded- 
out  in  families  ;  one  put  here  and  one  put  there. 

69208.  That  is  not  quite  the  only  alternative,  is  it  ? — 
No.  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  about  having  houses 
for  them.  If  you  get  a  kind,  suitable  women,  and  you 
can  guarantee  that  you  shall  always  do  so,  then  it  would 
be  another  question  altogether. 

69209.  Have  you  seen  the  cottage;  at  Newton  Abbott  ? 
— No,  I  have  not. 

69210.  Would  it  be  a  desirable  way  of  dealing  with 
the  children  to  hire  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
receive  aU  the  children  there  instead  of  their  being  received 
into  the  workhouse,  and  let  them  be  cared  for  there  as  a 
family,  until  they  are  dealt  with  otherwise  ? — The  question 
in  my  mind  is  how  you  are  to  get  the  benefit  from  the 
extra  expense.  Would  the  children  benefit  in  proportion 
to  the  extra  expense  ?    I  am  very  doubtful. 

69211.  At  the  present  time  they  are  associated  with 
the  aged  irmiates  in  the  workhouse  in  many  ways,  are  they 
not  ?— Yes. 

69212.  And  they  have  the  inmates  attending  to  them 
in  many  ways  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

69213.  There  is  only  one  attendant  really  for  the  whole 
of  the  boys  and  girls  on  both  sides  ? — The  porter  and  the 
assistant-matron  look  after  those  children. 

69214.  You  could  not  call  that  approaching  at  aU  to 
what  would  be  the  care  that  a  mother  would  give  to  her 
children  ? — No,  I  quite  admit  that ;  but  in  a  country 
place  like  this,  where  you  have  got  so  few  of  them,  and 
where  they  are  allowed  to  get  out,  and  so  on,  and 
remembering  the  liberties  they  have,  I  do  not  think 
it  really  makes  much  difference. 

69215.  The  liberties  do  not  matter,  do  they  ?  If  there 
is  only  one  chikl  in  the  house  and  it  is  not  under  proper 
conditions,  and  is  not  being  trained  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, that  one  suffers  ? — I  quite  agree  with  you. 

69216.  The  idea  of  quantity  or  number  does  not  come 
in  except  as  a  matter  of  expense  ? — But  the  expense 
is  a  serious  one,  and  I  think  the  public  would  out-cry  very 
much  against  a  lot  of  houses  being  built,  owing  to  the 
increased  local  expenditure. 

69217.  Need  it  cost  much  more  than  it  does  in  the 
house  ?  Have  you  gone  into  that  at  all  1 — The  costs 
would  be,  first,  the  outlay  on  the  buildings, 

69218.  Suppose  they  hired  the  buildings ;  that  is  not 
difficult  to  do,  is  it  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  with  us. 

69219.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  suitable  property  ? 
— Yes,  there  would  be  a  great  difficulty  about  that.  You 
would  have  to  go  some  distance  away. 

69220.  {Mr.  Booth.)  And  you  have  the  room  in  the 
•n  orkhouse  ? — You  have  the  room  in  the  workhouse. 
Since  I  have  lived  on  the  Williton  side  of  the  parish  I  have 
taken  more  interest  in  the  children.  I  have  three  of  them 
in  the  choir  in  the  church  besides  those  in  the  chapel 
choir,  and  I  have  to  do  with  them  in  the  schools,  so  that 
one  has  got  them  fairly  under  touch.  The  home  influence 
is  about  the  only  thing  they  miss.  We  have  broken 
them  out  of  that  stupid  way  they  formerly  had,  and 
they  are  more  natural  children. 

69221.  {Mr.  Eeniham.)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  boarding-out  ? — No.  My  life  until  I  became  a  clergy- 
man, was  always  spent  in  large  towns,  and  then  when  I 
became  a  clergyman  I  came  straight  into  the  country, 
and  I  have  never  got  out  of  it. 

69222.  Then  you  have  no  experience  really  of  children 
except  in  a  workhouse  ? — No.  I  have  had  to  do  with 
boarding-out  children,  and  putting  them  out  individually, 
and  I  thought  they  rather  got  the  worst  of  it. 

69223.  In  what  district  was  that  ? — Tiverton  way. 
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69224.  Were  they  boarded-out  from  some  other  imion, 
or  were  they  boarded-out  by  the  union  for  the  Tiverton 
district  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  was  now ;  it  was 
many  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  recall  it ;  I  w  a?  not  ta'-.en 
with  it;  I  thought  they  were  rather  put  upon  and 
dragged  about,  and  that  they  had  to  do  the  rougher  work 
of  the  home.    I  thought  they  were  made  tools  of. 

69225.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Could  you  put  in  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  committing  the  woman  to  Taunton  Gaol  ? — 
No,  because  imfortunately  it  was  stolen.  I  sent  a  quan- 
tity of  matter  to  the  printers,  and  that  one  was  stolen.  I 
was  vexed  at  it.  {The  Witness  si.hsequently  stated  that: — 
"  Ample  proof  of  this  can  now  be  found  in  the  book 
published  by  The  Somerset  Record  Society,  called 
'  Quarter  Session  Records,  James  I.'  " 

69226.  In  paragraph  9,  you  speak  of  the  old  feeling 
of  shame  at  being  a  recipient  of  parochial  relief  having  decreased' 
disappeared ;   can  you  tell  us  when  approxima'.ely  it  did  deterrenc^ 
disappear  ?    There  was  not  much  of  it  in  1834,  was  workhousft 
there  ? — In  the  sixties  and  seventies  I  think  the  dislike 
against  the  house  was  very  strong.   When  I  was  working 
at  Stonehouse  an  old  woman  was  there  in  one  of  the 
rooms  that  I  visited.    We  tried  to  get  her  into  the  house, 
but  she  would  not  go  in  because  she  said  "  the  butter  was 
not  nice  to  eat  there."    She  was  found  dead  the  next 
morning. 

69227.  Paragraph  9,  means  out-relief  as  well  as  in- 
relief,  does  it  not  ?— More  in-relief,  I  took  that  to  be.      Public  atti. 

_  ,     .      ,  ,  ■,  ,  /  X   1  ,  .  ,  tude  as  to 

69228.  Then  referrmg  to  i  aragraph  14  (c),  do  you  thmk  detention  oii 
that  public  opinion  would  support  you  in  committing  unmarried 
women  to  prison  in  that  way  ? — Yes  mothers. 

69229.  That  would  practically  mean  committing  a 
woman  to  an  institution  for  twenty  years  it  might  be  ? — 
When  you  get  on  to  the  third  chUd  you  get  to  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  then  naturally  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  fifteen  years,  or  twenty  years. 

69230.  But  you  think  public  opinion  would  support 
you  ? — Yes.    The  women  are  very  bitter  about  that. 

69231.  Now  referring  to  Paragraph  23,  I  think  you  ,     ,  . 
have,  been  chaplain  at  Williton  for  some  time? — Since  Quggtionof 
about  1899,  and  I  used  to  look  in  before,  because  the  suitability  c 
former  chaplain  was  a  friend  of  mine.    Then  I  had  to  Local 
do  a  little  with  the  Stonehouse  and  Plymouth  unions  Governmen 
before  that.  Board  Orde 

69232.  Have  you  any  recommendations  to  make  as 
regards  the  order  under  which  you  now  work  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

69233.  Do  you  think  the  Local  Government  Board  Order 
satisfactory  ? — It  is  no  order  whatever,  because  you  caimot 
carry  it  out.  You  have  to  examine  the  children  in  secular 
knowledge,  and  so  on.  That  is  all  very  well,  and  T  did  it 
at  first,  but  now  they  are  sent  out  to  the  day  school, 
and  when  I  go  to  the  day  school  I  do  my  work  there,  and 
so  the  work  is  being  done  in  another  way.  You  cannot 
carry  out  the  Local  Government  Board  Order. 

69234.  But  you  have  no  recommendation  to  make  as  to 
any  change  you  would  like  to  see  in  that  order  ? — I 
should  say  abolish  it  as  obsolete.  Arrangemeil 

69235.  As  regards  the  provision  of  religious  adminislra-  for  religioui 
tion  generally,  do  you  mean  ? — The  chaplain  is  licensed  ministratio 
by  the  bishop,  and  you  have  to  leave  the  chaplain  to  work  in  workhon, 
in  his  own  way.    I  do  not  think  you  can  make  a  hard-and- 
fast  rule.    According  to  my  agreement  I  think  I  must  take 
a  Sunday  service  and  one  week-day  service,  and  visit  the 
sick  wards ;  but  it  is  left  for  m©  to  do  the  work  in  my 
own  way.  Question  o 

69236.  Supposing  the  bishop  withdrew  yoiu:  licence,  making 
would  you  cease  to  be  chaplain  ?    Are  you  licensed  in  the  bishop's 
ordinary  way  t — Yes,  I  am  licensed,  and  I  would  cease  to  licence 
be  chaplain.    I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  clear  on  this  essential  t| 
point.    I  have  to  be  appointed  by  the  guardians  and  *PP°^'^A'^„^, 
approved  by  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  I  have  ''^•''^f 
to  be  licensed  by  the  bishop — for  which  I  had  to  pay,  1 
think,  14s.  to  work  in  my  own  parish. 

69237.  The  Order  says,  "  approved  by  the  bishop  in 
writing  "  ? — He  sends  you  a  licence,  which  is  in  writing, 
and  the  guardians  have  that  as  well  as  the  agreement. 

69238.  But  the  Order  does  not  say  "  licensed  "  ? — 
Does  it  not  ?    I  understood  so. 

69239.  That  is  the  whole  point  I  want  lo  get  at — 
whether  you  want  the  licence  ? — You  do  want  the  licence. 
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69240.  Assuming  for  a  moment  I  am  right,  would  you 
think  it  desirable  in  the  case  of  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  act  as  chaplains  of  workhouses,  that  they 
should  be  licensed  by  the  bishop  in  the  ordinary  sense  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

69241.  And  that  in  the  event  of  the  licence  being  with- 
drawn they  should  cease  to  be  chaplains  ? — Yes,  they 
would  under  the  agreement , because  if  the  licence  is  with- 
drawn you  have  not  the  bishop's  consent. 

69242.  So  you  would  say  that  all  chaplains  should  be 
licensed  ? — Undoubtedly — for  the  sake  of  order  and 
discipline. 

69243.  What  religious  provision  have  you  made  for 
non-conformists  ? — They  should  have  an  opportunity 
for  having   their  own   services.      May  I  just  state 

services,  -jyi^^t  took  place  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  agitation  7 
At  Williton  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  come  in  at 
any  particular  time  to  see  any  sick  person  they  desire. 
One  or  two  guardians,  after  I  was  appointed,  raised 
the  question  about  the  nonconformist  services,  and 
they  issued  some  printed  notices  giving  nonconformists 
facilities  to  come  in  and  take  the  service,  even  in  tho 
chapel,  once  a  fortnight,  I  think,  as  they  wanted. 
That  notice  was  printed  and  circulated  and  the  Mr. 
Williams  to  whom  you  referred  just  now,  who  was 
a  lay  reader  in  Watchet,  came  time  after  time,  but 
most  of  the  inmates  did  not  go  near  his  service,  and 
eventually  he  gave  the  whole  thing  up  in  disgust. 

69244.  In  considering  the  caplain's  position  you  must 
also  consider  the  question  of  nonconformist  administra- 
tion, must  you  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  after  a  chaplain  has 
been  licensed  for  service  we  thought  it  rather  funny  that 
a  nonconformist  should  come  in  and  hold  special  meetings, 
even  revivalist  meetings,  in  the  chapel.  The  other  day 
they  had  a  sort  of  meeting  ;  they  asked  the  guardians' 
permission  to  come  in  and  hold  a  service,  and  they  came 
in  and  utilised  the  chapel  and  everything  else,  and  upset 
things  and  never  took  the  trouble  to  put  them  back. 

69245.  Would  you  like  to  see  a  nonconformist  chaplain 
■appointed  in  those  houses  where  there  were  a  number  of 
nonconformists  ? — If  there  was  enough  for  each  denomina- 
tion, certainly. 

69246.  Who  should  appoint  him  or  recommend  him  to 
the  guardians — the  Free  Church  Council  of  the  district  ? 
Perhaps  you  have  not  thought  of  that  ? — I  should  say  that 
any  appointment  in  that  way  should  meet  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  they 
should  get  some  certificate  of  approval  besides  his  authority 
as  an  oflficiating  minister.  That  is  a  very  difiScult  ques- 
-tion  and  you  must  go  on  further  and  say  what  denomina- 
tion you  refer  to. 

69247.  There  are  great  diificulties,  of  course,  but  you 
have  not  given  a  thought  to  it,  perhaps  ? — Yes,  I  have.  I 
should  not  raise  the  slightest  objection,  if  there  were  a 
suflBcient  number  in  the  house,  to  a  nonconformist 
■chaplain  being  appointed  ;  but  as  to  who  is  to  make  the 
appointment,  I  think  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
make  the  appointment.  As  to  who  is  to  give  each  local 
■minister  his  authority — at  present  each  local  minister's 
authority  is  himself  after  he  has  been  appointed. 

69248.  Do  you  not  think  the  Free  Church  Council  would 
do? — I  do  not  think  for  one  minute  that  they  would  have 
any  power.  The  local  conference  would  recommend 
the  local  man. 

69249.  They  would  have  a  right  to  have  a  local  man, 
would  they  not  ?— They  would  have  the  right,  but  would 
he  be  best  the  man  for  the  place  and  for  the  work  ? 

69250.  They  are  to  decide  that  because  he  is  to  minister 
to  their  own  people  ?— Would  they  not  just  pick  their 
own  local  mm,  without  anything  else,  from  knowing  the 
man  locally  and  from  personal  influence,  without  any 
question  of  his  fitness  for  the  office  ?  Without  speaking 
personally  for  myself  in  any  way,  I  think  that  for  minister- 
ing in  institutions  of  that  kind  you  want  some  experience 
of  the  world  and  some  knowledge  of  dealing  with  people. 

diversion  69251.  {3Iiss  Hill.)  In  your  first  paragraph  you  divide 
.arities  to  the  charities  into  three  :  (a)  those  left  for  church  work 
*  and  expenses  ;  (.6)  those  left  for  education  purposes  ;  and 

(c)  those  left  for  the  second  poor  ;  do  I  gather  that  under 
this  new  scheme  which  is  being  considered  it  is  proposed 
that  some  of  that  money  which  has  been  left  for  the 
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second  poor  should  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes  ?     The  Rev. 
—I  thmk  I  have  stated  already  that  the  Charity  Commis-  Charles  H. 
sioners  sent  down  an  inspector  and  have  given  their  Meale^ 
ruling  that  that  portion  cannot  be  touched  in  the  scheme 
in  any  way,  and  that  it  must  go  to  where  it  was  originally 
intended. 

69252.  That  is,  it  must  go  to  the  second  poor  ? — It 
must  go  to  them  ;  it  cannot  be  touched.  He  came  down 
and  held  an  inquiry,  and  that  was  his  ruling  at  the  very 
commencement. 

69253.  And  you  would  approve  of  that  and  sympathise 
with  it  ? — I  think  so. 

69254.  In  times  past  a  good  deal  has  been  taken  from 
the  poor  and  devoted  to  education,  has  it  not  ? — Yes.  I 
am  an  advocate  for  old  customs,  and  where  they  can  be 
utilised,  I  should  say  very  strongly,  maintain  them. 

69255.  Do  you  think  the  Charity  Commissioners  now 
have  come  to  that  conclusion  from  what  you  know  ? — I  am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  otherwise ;  they  will  take  everything 
they  can  get — never  mind  for  what  it  is  left. 

69256.  And  use  it  for  educational  purposes  ?— Yes,  I 
think  the  trend  is  for  educational  purposes.  I  think  they 
would  take  the  whole  of  this  Ellsworth  Charity  for  educa- 
tional purposes  if  they  could  get  it,  without  tho  slightest 
hesitation. 

69257.  They  have  done  it  in  the  past  ?— They  tried 
to  do  it  in  this  case,  and  they  tried  to  do  it  very  cleverly, 
but  they  were  stopped. 

69258.  You  have  spoken  about  the  bye-laws  affecting 
drainage ;  have  you  also  bye-laws  which  deal  with  the 
question  of  the  material  of  which  the  cottages  are  built  ? 
—Yes. 

69259.  Do  you  think  those  are  unreasonable  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

69260.  What  would  they  be — wooden  cottages  ? — They 
insist  upon  the  rooms  being  of  a  certain  size,  with  windows 
of  a  certain  size,  concrete  on  the  floors,  and  so  on.  I  can 
give  you  an  instance.  I  am  building  a  vicarage  myself. 
We  have  splendid  lime,  the  same  sort  as  that  with  which 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  was  built.  That  lime  will  resist 
water  if  it  is  properly  made.  The  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners refused  to  let  me  use  it  for  foundations,  and 
they  made  me  pay  £50  for  putting  Portland  cement  in. 
We  have  got  the  best  material  on  the  spot,  and  they 
make  me  pay  £50  and  go  miles  away  for  it. 

69261.  These  bye-laws  were  drawn  up  by  the  county 
council,  I  suppose  ? — No  ;  by  the  urban  council  before  the 
county  council  came  into  existence,  I  think. 

69262.  Were  they  approved  by  the  Local  Government 
Board  ?— Yes. 

69263.  Have  you  known  of  other  counties  in  which  the 
same  difficulty  has  arisen  ? — I  have  found,  I  think,  practi- 
cally the  same  thing  in  Devonshire.  Wherever  you  find 
that  these  bye-laws  are  being  introduced,  insisting  upon 
modern  requirements  or  modern  ideas  of  building  up 
to  the  hilt,  you  will  find  that  those  bye-laws  are  used  to 
the  fullest  limit ;  at  any  rate,  that  is  my  impression. 

69264.  And  they  are,  or  will  be,  a  very  great  impedi- 
ment to  the  supply  of  good  cottages  to  the  people  ? — • 
To  the  supply  of  cottages  built  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Many  men  who  will  build  cottages  at  £100  or  at  £120, 
will  never  touch  them  at  £300. 

69265.  Do  you  see  any  prospect  of  any  change  in  that 
respect  ?  Has  any  strong  feeling  been  awakened  over 
it  ? — There  is  a  very  strong  feeling  about  it,  but  the 
powers  that  be  are  masters  and  we  are  helpless. 

69266.  And  it  is  rather  a  technical  question  on  which 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  general  public  feeling  aroused, 
is  it  not  ? — No,  I  think  not.  The  general  feeling  is  that 
the  requirements  of  these  bye-laws  are  excessive 
that  they  should  be  modified.  Surely  it  is  possible  to 
modify  them,  when  you  have  got  local  stone  and  good 
local  lime  which  is  almost  equal  to  cement  if  it  is  properly 
made.  Those  things  should  be  used,  and  they  should 
not  insist  on  the  most  expensive  things  as  if  you  were 
going  to  build  a  castle. 

69267.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  have  spoken  of  the  increase  Increase  of 
of  phthisis  in  Watchet ;  that  is  contrary  to  the  ordinary  phthisis  at 
condition  of  the  coimtry,  which  shows  a  tendency  to  de-  ^^^tchet  and 
crease  ;  has  any  cause  been  assigned  for  that  increase  ? —  causes. 
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No  cause  has  been  assigned,  but,  speaking  from  my 
own  experience,  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  want  of  providing 
disinfectants  and  to  the  want  of  the  people  being  properly- 
looked  after. 

69268.  But  that  has  always  existed,  has  it  not  ? — 
Here  is  a  place  which  was  free  and  free  for  many  years, 
and  yet  here  lately  it  is  increasing  amongst  the  young 
and  old  in  rather  a  rapid  manner,  without  any  rhyme 
or  reason  why  it  has  increased,  beyond  contact  and  want 
of  proper  disinifectants. 

69269.  My  point  is  that  that  is  contrary  to  experience 
elsewhere  ? — I  think  it  is  such  a  pity  that  it  should  in- 
crease in  a  crowded  place  where  there  are  2,000  people. 

69270.  Why  it  has  now  increased  when  the  conditions 
have  not  been  altered  I  do  not  quite  follow  ? — The  con- 
ditions have  been  improved,  and  yet  it  has  increased. 

69271.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  suggest  that  the  work- 
house children  should  have  a  suitable  field  to  play  on  ; 
have  they  got  one  at  Williton  ? — No  ;  but  Miss  Joseph 
kindly  sees  that  one  is  provided  during  the  holidays  ;  but 
then  that  is  not  regular.  We  want  in  the  place  a  recrea- 
tion ground  for  the  parish  which  would  be  free  for  all 
the  children,  and  we  cannot  get  it. 

69272.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  mean  for  the  children  of 
the  village  ? — For  all  the  children  of  the  village  and  the 
union.  I  would  let  the  children  of  the  union  go  with  the 
children  of  the  village.  j 

69273.  (Dr.  Downes.)  The  children  of  the  union  are  so 
small  in  number  that  they  really  want  other  children  to 
play  with,  as  they  get  rather  sick  of  playing  with  them- 
selves ? — Yes.  It  really  does  them  good  to  play  with 
other  children. 

69274.  You  tell  us  many  an  inmate  in  there  does  not 
see  his  friends  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other ;  is  that 
because  they  have  no  friends  or  because  the  friend  ceases 
to  come  to  them  ? — In  some  cases  the  relatives  cease  to 
come  and  in  others  they  are  a  distance  away.  The  chil- 
dren go  out  to  service  and  get  work  to  do  in  the  towns 
and  they  may  make  perhaps  an  effort  once  a  year  to  come 
down. 

69275.  It  is  really  due  to  the  scattering  of  the  popu- 
lation then  ?— Yes,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that. 

69276.  Is  Williton  a  market  to^vn  ? — There  is  a  cattle 
market,  and  they  ought  to  have  a  regular  market,  but  it 
has  gone  down.  There  is  a  market  once  or  twice  a 
month. 

69277.  Is  it  a  centre  for  the  omnibuses  or  vans  that 
people  travel  by  from  the  villages  ? — Do  you  mean  the 
caravans  ? 

69278.  Perhaps  I  use  a  word  you  do  not  understand  in 
Somersetshire,  but  in  some  parts  of  England  they  speak 


of  the  village  vans  ? — Carriers  with  us  are  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo. 

69279.  You  have  no  carriers  then  ? — No,  they  are 
relics  of  the  past.  We  have  got  the  railway,  and  the 
whole  of  those  are  practically  done  away  with. 

69280.  How  far  would  the  people  have  to  come  in  the 
Williton  Union  ? — Where  from  ? 

69281.  To  the  union  workhouse  to  see  their  friends  ;  The 
what  would  be  the  greatest  distance  ? — Eighteen     or  objections 
twenty  miles.    We  stretch  from  Culborne  almost  to  *o  sending 
Bridgwater.  paupers  so 

distant  msti- 

69282.  What  facilities  have  they  to  come  from  there  ?  tutions ;  the 
■ — They  would  have  to  walk  to  Porlock,  take  the  'bus  from  visits  of 
Porlock  to  Minehead,  and  then  the  train  to  Williton ;  fiiends,  etc. 
from  the  other  side  drive  or  walk. 


69283.  What  would  that  cost  them  ?- 
3s.  6d. 


-I  dare  say  about. 


69284.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  larger  areas  were 
adopted,  and  institutions  provided  for  certain  classes, 
we  will  say  for  the  sick,  it  would  be  an  objection  that  the 
friends  would  not  be  able  to  visit  them  ? — That  would 
be  a  strong  objection,  and  then,  too,  there  would  be  the 
expense.  I  think  those  the  two  most  serious  things  and 
the  most  objectionable  things. 

69285.  Now  with  reference  to  the  difficulties  which  Objections  of 
parents  have  in  putting  their  boys  out  to  trades  which  country  lads 
are  mentioned  by  you  in  Paragraph  59  ;  do  any  of  your  to  soldiering 
lads  go  to  the  sea-faring  life  ?— No.  ''"'^  seafarin? 

69286.  Used  they  ?— No.  I  will  speak  of  Watchet 
first.  Watchet  is  a  seaport  town,  and  occasionally  one 
or  two  would  go  from  there.  They  fight  shy  of  being 
soldiers  ;  that  is  a  very  strong  point — they  will  not  be 
soldiers. 

69287.  Is  that  because  of  the  old  prejudice  against 
soldiering,  when  the  bad  boy  used  to  go  ? — No,  it  is  a 
recollection  of  the  press  gang. 

69288.  Not  their  recollection  ?— No.    Then  the  re- 
straint is  too  much.    They  are  very  independent. 

69289.  What  is  the  objection  to  a  sea-faring  life  ? — 
It  is  too  hard  work  and  too  little  pay. 

69290.  Does  the  same  objection  apply  to  fishing  ? — 
The  fishing  is  practically  dead — only  about  two  men  take- 
it  up  now. 

69291.  (Miss  Hill.)  Why  is  that  ?— At  one  time  about 
100  years  ago  or  sixty  years  ago,  there  were  famous 
oyster  beds  there ;  then  when  the  paper-mills  were 
started  with  their  dyes  and  chemicals  they  killed  all  the 
oysters.    That,  of  course,  prevents  typhoid. 


Miss  Flora  C.  Joseph,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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69292.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  are  a  Guardian  of  the  Williton 
Union,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Somerset  County  Nurs- 
ing Association,  a  member  of  the  Midwives  and  Domestic 
Science  Committees  of  the  county  council,  and  a  member  of 
the  South  Western  Poor  Law  Conference,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

69293.  You  have  prepared  a  Statement  for  us,  I  think, 
which  we  can  treat  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 
(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  industrial  conditions  of  the  Williton  Union 
are  almost  purely  agricultural — the  principal  exceptions 
are  Watchet — a  seaport  to-wn  of  1,880  inhabitants,  which 
has  paper  mills  in  addition  to  the  shipping  industry, 
and  Minehead — a  gro-vving  seaside  watering  place.  Wages 
are  low — 12s.  to  14s.  a  week,  generally  with  a  cottage 
rent  free  if  at  the  lower  rate.  Good  cottages  with  gardens, 
can  be  obtained  at  £4  per  annum,  in  some  villages  small  r 
ones  for  as  little  as  £2  12s.  Th  se  wages  do  not  represent 
income,  as  extra  money  is  earned  at  hay  time,  harvest,  etc. ; 
and  the  wives  and  children  add  to  it  by  v  ortleberry  or 
blackberry  picking,  etc.,  and  field  work,  but  the  latter 
is  decreasing.  In  the  part  of  the  union  best  known  to  me 
there  is  very  little  real  want,  and  the  children  are  well  fed 
and  clothed.  The  district  is  sparsely  populated,  and  there 
are  very  few  resident  gentry,  and  in  many  villages  only 
the  clergyman  and  possibly  the  squire,  but  the  bulk  of 
the  land  is  held  by  three  or  four  o-wners.  There  are  a 
great  many  farmers,  but  except  for  those   the  lower 


middle  class  is  little  represented.  In  some  villages  the 
cottages  are  very  good,  in  others  quite  the  reverse.'^ 

2.  There  are  no  peculiarities  or  experiments  in  Poor  Law 
administration  as  far  as  I  know. 

3.  Personally,  I  think  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
rising  pauperism  of  the  union  is  the  facility  with  which 
out-relief  can  be  obtained,  and  I  should  advocate  a  far 
more  frequent  application  of  the  workhouse  test.  The 
weekly  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief  (not 
reckoning  those  having  medical  relief  only)  is  about  480 
to  490,  and  the  sum  expended  from  £47  to  £48.  It  is 
obvious  therefore  that  these  persons  are  not  all  destitute 
as  if  they  were  there  would  be  frequent  deaths  from  star- 
vation. Many  old  people  to  whom  relief  is  given  be- 
cause the  guardians  feel  it  would  be  a  cruelty  to  force 
them  into  the  House,  are  unfit  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
It  is  also  a  premium  on  improvidence,  as  there  is  no 
incentive  to  thrift  and  self  denial  amongst  the  younger 
generations,  who  see  the  more  self-indulgent  and  idle 
members  of  the  community  supported  in  old  age  at  the 
exp3r.sj  of  theu-  more  thrifty  and  hardworking  neigh- 
bours. I  believe,  if  out-relief  were  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule,  and  there  was  co-operation  between 
the  charity  of  a  district  and  the  Poor  Law  to  meet  the 

*  An  example  of  good  cottages  may  be  seen  in  the  villages 
of  Dodington,  St.  Andries,  Selworthy,  etc.,  and  of  the 
reverse  in  Monksilver. 


Mi»s  FloTi 
C.  Joseph, 


UJuly,  1007. 
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"  hard  case,"  that  in  the  course  of  a  generation  there 
would  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the  economic  con- 
dition and  morale  of  the  district ;  but  where  out-reHef 
is  given  it  should  be  adequate  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  recipient  be  reviewed  frequently. 

4.  As  the  inhabitants  of  the  union  are  principally 
agricultural  labourers  that  is  the  class  from  which  its 
paupers  are  mainly  recruited  :  but  there  is  no  section  that 
would  object  to  receiving  relief  from  the  rates  outside  the 
House,  although  within  it  it  might  professedly  be  considc  red 
a  disgrace. 

5.  The  causes  of  pauperipm  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

(1)  The  low  rate  of  wages,  which  renders  it  very 
difficult  to  save. 

(2)  The  lack  of  thrift  in  the  young  men  when  they 
begin  to  work  and  are  not  handicapped  with  the  care 
of  a  family.  They  need  to  be  encouraged  to  b  'long 
to  good  clubs  early  in  life.  Unfortunately  those  joined 
by  such  as  join  not  infrequently  fail 

(3)  The  fase  with  which  out-relief  can  be  ob- 
tained ;  this  has  led  to  a  popular  belief  that  it 
is  a  pension  to  which  the  poor  have  a  right.  One 
respectable  widow,  whose  family  were  able  to  keep 
her  in  comfort,  applied  for  relief.  It  was  finally 
granted,  but  when  her  first  application  was  refused 
it  was  not  the  loss  of  the  weekly  Is.  6d.  that  weighed 
on  her,  but  the  idea  that  a  slur  had  been  cast  upon 

'      her  late  husband,  who  as  she  truly  remarked  "  Had 
been  more  deserving  than  Mrs.  So  and  So's  husband, 
'       who  had  obtained  relief  "  owing  to  her  present  cir- 
j      cumstances  being  worse. 

(4)  The  longevity  of  the  district :  the  majority  of 
the  recipients  of  out-relief  are  over  seventy. 

(5)  The  loose  sentimentality  of  the  average 
guardian  and  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  history 
and  principles  underlying  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law. 

(6)  The  lessening  of  family  ties :  children  think  it 
is  no  disgrace  to  them  for  their  parents  to  come  on 
the  rates. 

(7)  The  absence  of  all  deterrents,  such  as  making 
application  for  relief  to  the  board  in  person,  etc. 

(8)  The  lax  way  in  which  medical  out-relief  is 
given,  practically  to  every  person  with  three 
children  earning  under  15s.  a  week  (and  very  few 
earn  over)  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  relieving 
oflficer. 

(9)  The  lack  of  training  in  reheving  officers. 

6.  Out  of  the  forty-nine  members  on  the  board  who 
also  form  the  Rural  District  Council  thirty-four  are 
farmers.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  present  unsatisfactory  administration.  Election  is 
sought,  not  qua  guardian  of  the  poor,  but  qua  i  ural  dis- 
trict councillor,  and  men  who  are  well  fitted  for  the 
latter  oflfice  may  have  no  qualifications  for  the  former. 
Their  one  aim  is  usually  "  to  keep  down  the  rates  "  and 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  penny-wise  ad- 
ministration now  may  prove  a  pound-foolish  one  in  the 
future ;  e.g.,  out-relief  is  frequently  voted  as  being 
cheaper  than  the  House,  quite  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
if  the  House  were  offered  the  probabilities  arc  that  nine 
out  of  ten  applicants  would  never  come  on  the  rates  at 
all.  They  have  frequently  no  knowledge  bafore  their 
cl  ction  of  Poor  Law  administration  or  of  its  history, 
and  are  not  likely  to  gain  it  after.  If  the  office  of  guardian 
must  remain  an  appanage  to  that  of  rural  district 
c  ouncillor  I  should  suggest  a  certain  number  of  guardians 
being  elected  ad  hoc,  and  that  on  every  board  there 
should  be  at  least  two  women. 

7.  Owing  to  the  class  from  which  the  guardians  are 
chosen  (alluded  to  under  paragraph  6),  the  administra- 
tion is  frequently  lacking  in  thought  and  uniformity. 
It  is  popularly  supposed  that  only  the  guardians  of  the 
parish  should  have  a  voice  in  determining  the  relief  to  be 
granted  to  an  applicant  from  it.  Instead  of  relief  being 
grant  d  by  the  vote  of  the  whole  board  or  Relief  Com- 
mittee, it  is  generally  settled  between  the  Chairman  and 
relieving  officer  with  an  occasional  appeal  to  the  guardian 
of  the  parish,  if  present.  This  leads  to  inequalities,  as 
the  guardian  of  one  parish  may  hold  quite  different  views 


to  those  of  the  guardian  of  another  ;  and  also  there  is  a  Miss  Flora 
natural  tendency  amongst  the  guardians  to  ■wash  to  do    C.  Joseph. 

the  best  for  men  who  have  worked  for  them  and  are  

sometimes  even  connected  with  them  by  blood.    Since  H  July.  1007. 
I  have  been  on  the  board,  the  father  of  one  guardian  was 
an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  although  his  son  paid  for  his 
maintenance  there.  In  one  village  of  1,034  inhabitants.  Lack  of  mii- 
where  there  are  a  large  number  of  local  charities,  132  formity  ani 
persons  were  in  receipt  of  out-relief  at  Michaelmas,  1906,  other  evil^ 
while  in  another  of  1,182  (in  which,  however,  it  is  only  fair  JePef 
to  say  there  are  many  more  well -to  do  people)  there  were  tjej^a  settled 
only  35  while  in  a  third,  of  1,348  inhabitants,  in  which       chairma  i 
again  there  are  very  few  resident  gentry,  there  were  51.  and  local 
In  none  of  these  figures  have  cases  receiving  only  medical  guardians, 
relief  been  included.    As  each  guardian's  attention  is 
thus  attracted  only  by  cases  from  his  own  parish  it  is 
turned — during  the  rest  of  the  time  occupied  with  the 
relief  lists — to  other  matters,  to  the  loss  of  silence  or 
orderly  procedure.    Applicants  hardly  ever  attend  in 
person,  though  a  rule  of  the  Board  requires  it,  and  other 
of  th  'ir  excellent  rules  are  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance.    The  permanent  list  is  revised  twice 
a  year  at  the  board's  ordinary  meeting,  and  as  it  is  very 
long  it  is  quite  impossible  to  go  through  the  cases  with 
any  care  without  the  introduction  of  all-night  sittings. 

8.  Besides  the  suggestions  aheady  made,  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  following : — 

(1)  Every  applicant  should  appear  in  person,  or  Proposed 
when  that  is  impossible  from  old  age  or  other  causes,  reforms, 
be  rf'presented  by  the  nearest  suitable  relative.  Personal 

(2)  ReUef  should  only  be  granted  by  strict  and  applications 
uniform  rule,  and  every  case  should  be  voted  on  ^'^^  relief. 

by  the  entire  board  or  reUef  committee  for  the  Relief  accord- 
district,  ing  to  rule 

(3)  It  would  be  beneficial  if  some  simple  form  of  ^"^^g 
case-paper  could  be  introduced.  ^     H^^^  e^ach 

(4)  It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  Relieving  application. 

Officers  should  receive  some  training  before  being  Q^ge  papers. 

elisible  for  appointment.  m      •  r 

irammg  for 

(5)  It  should  be  possible,  either  through  the  rates  relieving 
or  by  a  more  systematized  scheme  of  organised  officers, 
charity,  to  obtain  greater  elasticity  in  the  adaptation  Qrea^er  adap- 
of  relief  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.    Widows,  tability  in 
for  instance,  might  be  taught  a  trade,  and  men  set  methods  of 
up  with  tools,  etc.  relief. 

(6)  It  should  be  easier  to  procure  treatment  in 
sanatoria  for  cases  of  phthisis,  perhaps  by  setting  pQ,j„f„ 
aside  one  workhouse  in  thecounty  for  this  class  of  ca  jC.  phthisis 

(7)  All  children  boarded  out  within  the  union  sanatoria, 
should   be  inspected   by  the  Local  Government  inspection  of 
Board's  women  inspectors  and  it  should  be  made  boarded-out 
illegal  for  children  to  be  brought  up  in  small  work-  children  and 
houses  where  complete  separation  from  the  other  removal  of 
inmates  is  not  possible.    In  the  Williton  workhouse  children  fror.i 
the  guardians  have  refused  to  put  the  children  into  workhouse, 
scattered  homes  on  account  of  the  expense.    Owing  Treatment  of 
to  their  small  number  their  attendant  is  also  the  children  in 
assistant  malron  and  has  charge  of  the  female 
imbeciles,  and  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  devote  the  ouse.- 
time  that  is  required  to  the  children,  and  during 

week  ends  and  holidays  their  existence  is  very 
dreary ;  while  I  have  frequently  seen  a  classed 
imbecile  in  charge  of  a  baby,  and  the  nursing  mothers^ 
in  the  same  yard  and  day-rooms  as  the  girls. 

(8)  Stricter   classification  is  necessary   and  the 

female  departments  of  the  workhouse  and  infu'mary  Workhouse 
should  be  under  women  Local  Goverimient  Board  classification 
inspectors.  and  more 

(9)  The  South  West  rn  Poor  Law  Conference  Com-  scope  for 
mittee  have  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  the  formation  of  women  Local 
charitable  committees,  to  work  in  co-operation  with  Government 


boards  of  guardians,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to 
the  next  Conference. 


Board 
inspectors. 


9.  If  relief  could  be  given  with  more  discrimination  jj^j^^"gg  com- 
I  believe  rates  would  fall  and  wages  rise,  and  the  working  co-operating 
class  would  see  they  must  make  provision  for  old  age,  ^^-ith 
Labour  being  scarce  they  practically  control  the  market,  guardians, 
although  at  present  they  not  unnaturally  fcUow  the  line  Y.S.ect  on 
o'  least  resistanc?,  and  rely  upon  the  ineffectual  support  working 
of  "  Out  Relief."  classes  of 

69294.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  are  living  now  in  the  WiUiton  ^^^^  jg'^Jf^ 
Union,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 
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69295.  But  not  actually  in  Williton,  are  you  ?— No,  I 
am  seven  miles  away. 

69296.  But  the  j^arish  you  live  in  is  in  the  union  ? — Yes 

69297.  Are  you  the  guardian  for  the  parish  ? — No. 
I  am  a  co-opted  guardian. 

69298.  How  long  have  you  been  co-opted  ? — Nine  years. 

69299.  Were  you  originally  an  elected  guardian  ? — No, 
I  have  been  always  a  co-opted  guardian. 

69300.  Have  you  had  experience  as  well  anyvchere 
outside  WiUiton  ?— As  a  guardian  do  you  mean  ? 

69301.  On  Poor  Law  matters  generally  ? — My  ex- 
perience has  been  principally  in  my  own  union. 

69302.  But  you  have  not  always  lived  in  Somerset,  have 
you  ? — No,  but  I  have  only  been  a  guardian  in  Somerset.  ; 

69303.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  work  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — A  slight  experience,  not 
a  large  one. 

69304.  Was  that  in  London  ?— Yes. 

69305.  My  object  in  putting  that  question  to  you  was  to 
ascertain  whether  your  principles  and  your  practice  are 
now  being  applied  to  the  country,  or  whether  you  learnt 
theni  in  the  country  ? — I  have  learnt  them  in  the  country, 
and  since  I  have  been  a  guardian. 

69306.  Two  or  three  witnesses  that  we  have  just  had 
have  spoken  very  warmly  on  the  subject  of  cottages  ;  is 
that  a  difficulty  in  your  parish  ? — Yes.  It  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  growing  difficulty  in  my  own  parish ;  there 
is  a  tendency  for  people  from  Bridgwater  and  places  Uke 
that  to  come  and  buy  up  the  cottages  and  use  them  for 
week-end  habitations. 

69307.  Do  you  find  that  in  Somerset  ? — Yes,  in  my  own 
parish. 

69308.  That  is  up  in  the  Quantock  Hills  ?— Yes. 

69309.  And  the  result  is  that  the  other  cottagers  are 
ousted  and  cannot  find  accommodation  ? — Yes.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  them  to  find  accommodation. 

69310.  Would  the  people  who  come  and  take  cottages 
for  the  week-ends  pay  5s.  or  6s.  a  week  ? — I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  as  much  as  that. 

69311.  Would  they  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
ordinary  labourer  ? — I  expect  they  would,  but  I  do  not 
happen  to  know  what  rent  any  of  these  people  are 
paying.  Very  often  the  houses  are  done  up  a  little,  and 
they  are  let  by  the  small  landlords  to  these  people.  I 
know  of  one  cottage  which  is  rather  a  better  one  ;  it  i» 
furnished,  and  the  rent  is  at  the  rate  of  from  £20  to  £30  a 
year,  according  to  the  season. 

69312.  That  would  be  about  10s.  a  week  furnished  ? — 
Yes.  But  that  is  rather  better  thaQ  some  of  the  cottages. 

69313.  Are  the  majority  of  the  cottages  the  property  of 
the  landowners  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  the  majority  are. 

69314.  Do  any  of  them  belong  to  small  tradesmen,  and 
are  any  of  them  held  simply  as  an  investment  ? — My  own 
village  is  a  very  small  one,  and  they  are  rather  divided. 
One  man  has  a  small  tan-yard  and  he  has  a  few  ;  another 
gentleman  has  a  few  more,  while  others  belong  to  three 
of  the  principal  landowners.  The  clergyman  has  bought 
two  more  for  his  own  labourers,  and  so  on.  In  the 
village  of  Dodington,  which  is  next  to  me,  they  are  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  one  landlord. 

69315.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  they  are  in  a 
better  state  whether  they  are  in  the  hands  of  one  landlord 
or  whether  they  are  in  the  hands  of  many  ? — When  they 
are  in  the  hands  of  one  landlord,  if  that  landlord  is  a  good 
one,  certainly. 

69316.  Jridging  from  your  experience  in  your  union,  do 
you  think  that  the  cottages  on  large  estates  are  kept  in 
good  order  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  in  the  majority  of  estates  in 
the  union.  One  sees  a  bad  one,  but  the  majority,  in  the 
hands  of  large  landlords,  are  distinctly  good. 

69317.  What  is  the  standard  of  a  cottage  in  your  part  of 
the  world  ?  Is  it  expected  that  it  should  have  three 
bedrooms,  for  instance  ? — No,  but  I  think  amongst  the 
landlords  now  there  is  a  wish  to  bring  them  up  to  that 
standard. 

69318.  Then  the  standard  is  rising  ? — Yes.  Some 
cottages  are  extremely  good,  and  are  let  at  a  very  low 
rental  and  have  good  gardens  ;  but  others  are  quite  the 
reverse.  .  , 


69319.  Is  your  board  of  guardians  also  the  district 
council,  that  is  to  say,  the  sanitary  authority  ? — Yes. 

69320.  Do  you  sit  on  th.e  sanitary  authority  ?— No.        Attitude  of 

sanitary 

69321.  Do  you  see  much  of  their  work  ? — No,  not  much,  authority  as 

69322.  In  your  own  immediate  neighbourhood  are  they  insanitary 
active  ? — No,  I  should  not  say  they  were  very.  -  We  have  °7®''" 
not  the  need  for  them.  crowded 

houses. 

69323.  Do  they  proceed  in  cases  where  the  cottages  are 
getting  into  grave  disrepair,  or  where  there  is  overcrowd- 
ing ? — I  have  not  known  of  a  case  in  which  they  have  done 
so. 

69324.  Have  you  known  of  cases  where  interference 
would  have  been  salutary  ? — Yes,  I  have  known  one  or 
two. 

69325.  Have  you  appealed  to  them  ? — I  have  suggested 
sometimes  to  the  relieving  officer  that  he  should  draw 
their  attention  to  it. 

69326.  And  has  nothing  followed  from  that  ? — Nothing 
much  ;  but  really  my  experience  of  that  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  justify  any  conclusion,  I  think. 

69327.  In  your  third  paragraph  you  speak  a  good  deal  Proposed 
about  the  co-operation  of  charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  by  allocation  of 
which,  I  take  it,  you  rather  mean  a  division  of  labour  cases 
between  the  two  ?— Yes.  between 

chanty  ana 

69328.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  propose  that  charit-  the  Poor  Jm 
able  funds  should  augment  outdoor  relief  ? — No,  certainly 

not. 

69329.  Therefore,  you  mean  a  division  of  labour  between 
the  two  ? — I  mean  that  the  cases  which  could  be  relieved 
better  by  charity  should  be  handed  over  to  a  charitable 
committee  and  that  they  should  not  be  helped  by  doles 
of  out-relief,  plus  all  they  can  extract  from  the  charitable. 

69330.  It  has  been  objected  by  some  witnesses  from  South- 
this  neighbourhood  that  in  their  particular  parishes  the  Western  Poor 
circumstances  make  that  impossible  ;  have  you  any  scheme  Law 

that  you  could  utilise  to  meet  those  objections  ? — There  Conference 
has  been  a  scheme  drawn  up  by  some  members  of  the  ^cneme  oi 
South  Western  Poor  Law  Conference  which  I  have  here  pQmm^tjgj 
with  me,  and  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  that  Conference  co-operating 
at  the  next  meeting.    I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  ^nix  guar- 
adopted.  dians  and 

69331.  Will  it  be  public  property  after  the  meeting  ?—  finance  of 
—Yes. 


69332.  Will  you  send  it  then  to  our  Secretary  ?— Yes. 
Of  course  as  to  ti  e  question  of  this  becoming  public 
property  the  Conference  may  not  accept  it.  (^Subse- 
que.nily  sent.    See  Appendix,  No.  III.  (A). 

69333.  True  ;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  reject  it.  On 
what  lines  does  it  proceed  ? — It  is  on  modified  Charity 
Organisation  Society  lines. 

69334.  Do  you  propose  to  combine  parishes  together  ? 
— We  propose  to  group  parishes.  Taking  Williton,  we 
think  the  central  committee  in  Williton  should  meet 
always  after  the  board  day.  Then  it  is  suggested  that 
with  the  very  scattered  unions— and  a  great  many  unions 
are  extremely  scattered — two  or  three  adjacent  villages 
should  be  grouped  and  put  under  different  people  repre- 
senting the  various  interests  in  these  villages,  and  that 
one  of  their  members  should  work  on  the  central  com- 
mittee and  report  to  the  central  committee  of  the 
union.  We  had  to  take  all  the  unions  in  the  south- 
western Poor  Law  area  into  consideration,  and  so  we  had 
to  outline  a  scheme  both  for  the  towns  and  for  the  country 
places. 

69335.  In  the  towns  one  understands  that  it  is  com- 
paratively simple  ? — Yes  ;  but  in  the  country  we  thought 
that  would  be  the  only  way  to  meet  it ;  it  could  not  be 
worked  by  a  central  committee. 

69336.  You  take  the  union  area,  and  you  would  have 
districts  inside  that  ? — Yes,  with  sub-committees  all 
subservient  to  the  central  union  committee. 

69337.  That  is  to  say,  the  central  committee  would  lay 
down  the  general  principles  ? — On  which  we  should  work, 
yes.  Probably  these  sub-committees  would  be  repre- 
sented on  that  central  committee,  that  is,  one  member 
from  each  sub-committee  probably  would  also  sit  upon 
the  central  committee. 

69338.  Would  the  central  committee  have  the  control 
of  the  funds  ? — We  do  not  want  to  have  many  funds. 


of  such 
committees. 
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69339.  Would  you  limit  tho  expenditure  which  the  local 
committee  could  make  ?— I  think  the  idea  would  be 
rather  that  the  sub-committee  should  not  make  any 
expenditure  without  reference  to  the  central  committee. 

69340.  At  what  stage  ?— The  suggestion  is  that  the 
funds  should  always  be  raised  on  each  case. 

69341.  That  is  to  say,  the  local  committee  would, 
so  to  speak,  sift  out  the  cases,  and  those  cases  which 
it  was  thought  desirable  to  treat  from  a  charitable  point 
of  view  it  would  refer  to  the  central  committee  with 
recommendations  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  idea. 

69342.  The  central  committee  would  again  form  another 
court  of  appeal,  so  to  speak,  which  you  would  have  to 
satisfy  ? — Yes. 

69343.  How  do  you  think  you  would  collect  funds — 
what  sources  do  you  hope  to  impound,  I  mean  ? — There 
are  a  certain  number  of  endowed  charities  which  we 
hope  to  get.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  private  charity 
and  if  we  could  convert  the  charitable  to  our  point  of 
view"  we  hope  to  get  the  money  which  they  now  give 
individually. 

69344.  Do  you  hope  to  get  the  religious  bodies  to  co- 
operate ? — Yes,  all  denominations. 

69345.  And  the  offertories,  and  so  on,  should  all  be  put 
into  the  common  stock  ? — Yes.  I  am  afraid  it  is  a 
somewhat  Utopian  idea  at  present. 

69346.  But  you  think  on  those  lines  it  really  would 
be  possible  from  what  you  know  of  the  country  ? — I 
think  it  ought  to  be  possible. 

69347.  That  being  so,  would  you  leave  the  Poor  Law 
only  to  deal  practically  with  the  institutions  ? — No,  I 
should  leave  the  Poor  Law  to  deal  with  those  cases  that 
trere  not  hkely  to  be  benefited  by  our  charity. 

69348.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  cases  which 
would  be  fitted  for  outdoor  rehef,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  not  be  proper  objects  for  charity  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  do  personally. 

69349.  What  the  ideal  scheme  would  come  to  would  be 
that  all  the  cases  which  are  now  considered  or  ought  to 
be  considered  proper  cases  for  outdoor  relief  would  be 
dealt  with  by  charity  ? — Ultimately,  it  would  be  a  very 

■  difficult  thing  in  all  cases,  even  in  deserving  outdoor  cases, 
to  raise  these  old-age  pensions,  and  we  only  put  that 
as  quite  a  secondary  consideration.  The  idea  of  the 
scheme  in  the  first  instance  was  more  for  temporary 
benefit  to  keep  cases  from  becoming  chargeable  by  timely 
aid,  and  I  think  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  are  likely 
to  get  sufficient  funds  to  do  anything  in  the  way  that 
Charity  Organisation  Society  pensions  are  given.  So  I 
think  it  might  be  possible  in  a  few  cases  out-relief  would 
stiU  be  required,  but  I  think  they  would  be  very  few. 

69350.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  first  of  all  take  cases 
of  sudden  sickness,  for  instance  a  man  do^vn  with  pneu- 
monia and  unable  to  work  but  with  a  large  family,  and 
you  would  assist  that  family  in  those  circumstances  ? — 
Yes. 

69351.  That,  of  course,  is  a  temporary  case  ? — Yes. 

69352.  Your  next  difficulty  would  be  the  widows  with 
famihes  ? — Yes. 

69353.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  able  to  cope  with 
that  T — That  would  be  our  endeavour.  That  is  one  of 
the  class  of  cases  we  have  in  oiu:  minds.  We  should 
try  to  give  the  widow  help  in  various  ways  perhaps  by 
getting  some  of  her  children  taken  off  her  hands  through 
some  charity,  and  then  placing  her  in  a  position  to  support 
the  rest. 

69354.  Then  lastly  you  have  the  question  of  old  age 
to  deal  with  ? — Yes.  We  have  felt  that  that  is  a  very  big 
thing  and  a  difficult  thing,  and  we  have  made  a  note  upon 
that.  Then  the  training  and  apprenticeship  of  children 
is  one  thing  which  we  have  suggested,  also  the  encourage- 
ment of  thrift,  and  where  we  are  able,  pensions. 

69355.  What  proportion  of  your  outdoor  cases  at 
Wilhton  are  old  people  ? — A  very  large  proportion. 

69356.  Should  you  say  90  per  cent.  ? — I  am  rather  bad 
at  statistics,  but  in  the  Report  of  the  vmion  the  figures  are 
given,  and  you  will  see  it  is  a  very  large  proportion. 

69357.  That  means  that  the  number  of  cases  which 
would  be  transferred  to  charity  at  first  would  not  be  very 


numerous  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  so  very  3i{ss  Flora 
numerous.  C.  Joseph. 

69358.  Do  you  think  that  there   are  in  the  country  juhTlgo? 

a  large  number  of  cases  which  are  assisted  by  charity  '_  

without  going  to  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — It  is  rather  Charity  as 
difficult  for  me  to  give  an  opinion  that  is  worth  very  preventing 
much  on  that  point.  I  cannot  think  of  any  case  that  is  pauperism, 
so  assisted  in  my  village,  and  thus  kept  off  the  rates. 

69359.  Supposing  a  man  dies  and  leaves  a  widow  with  Prevalence 
four  children,  it  would  be  quite  natural  for  that  person  of  the  idea 
to  go  to  the  guardians  would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;    they  think  of  the  right 
it  is  a  pension  to  which  they  have  a  right.    I  Imow  a  case  to  out-reiief. 
of  a  woman  who  could  perfectly  well  be  kept  ofi:  the  poor 

rates ;  but  she  thought  it  was  a  slur  upon  her  husband's 
character  that  she  could  not  have  poor  relief.  Privately 
for  a  time  we  gave  her  money,  in  order  that  she  might 
be  kept  from  the  Poor  Law.  But  there  was  that  strong 
feeling  in  favour  of  her  having  it  simply  because  her 
family  was  deserving,  and  she  thought  she  was  as  much 
entitled  to  it  as  anyone  else.    That  is  a  common  feeling. 

69360.  And  if  she  did  not  have  it,  the  inference  which  ia 
drawn,  you  think,  is  that  there  must  have  been  some  draw- 
back in  her  case  which  rendered  her  ineligible  ? — Yes, 
but  I  think  they  might  soon  be  made  to  see  that  it  w  as  not 
so. 

69361.  That  was  in  her  mind  at  the  time — that  it 
would  be  a  slur  if  she  did  not  get  it  ? — Yes. 

69362.  Do  you  think  that  kind  of  feeling  differs  very  Comparative 
much  in  the  case  of  outdoor  relief  and  indoor  relief  ? —  deterrence  of 
Yes  ;  very  much.    They  have  no  feeling  against  receiving  in  and  out 
outdoor  rehef  at  all — that  is  a  thing  to  which  they  think  relief. 

they  have  a  right ;  but  they  do  dislike  coming  into  the 
house,  not  really  so  much  because  it  is  a  degradation  to 
come  into  the  house,  but  because  they  lose  their  liberty. 

69363.  Have  you  talked  to  them  about  that  and  asked 
them  to  justify  the  distinction  ? — Yes.  I  talked  to  this 
particular  woman,  and  when  I  explained  it  to  her  she 
quite  saw  the  point. 

69364.  She  was  convinced  against  her  will,  was  she  ? —  Prevalence  of 
She  had  thought  it  hard  lines.    They  pay  the  rates,       idea  of 
and  they  think  they  ought  to  have  them  back  again.  rdieV*^ 

69365.  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief  in  yoiu-  union,  do  l^x  admin- 
you  think  it  is  given  rather  incUscriminately  ? — I  think  istration  ot 
it  is  given  without  due  investigation  and  consideration  of  relief  at 
the  cases.  Willitoii. 

69366.  What  is  the  procedure  in  your  union — I  have 
not  been  to  your  board  of  guardians  ? — Some  of  your 
colleagues  were  there  on  Tuesday, 

69367.  But  I  was  not  there  personally  ? — We  were  on 
GUT  best  behaviour  on  that  day.  We  did  not  read  the 
newspapers  and  we  did  not  discuss  the  crops ;  but  we  did 
not  spend  much  time  on  each  case. 

69368.  Are  the  cases  decided  by  the  whole  board  ? — Xo,  Williton 

not  as  a  rule.    As  a  rule  they  are  decided  entirely  by  the  method  of 

chairman  and  the  relieving  afficer,  with  an  occasional  administering 

appeal  to  the  guardian  of  the  individual  parish.  ' ,  ^'^'^^^ 

^  ^  decided  by 

69369.  When  you  say  it  is  decided  by  them,  you  mean,  chairman  of 
do  you  not,  that  that  is  what  it  practically  comes  to,  relief  com- 
because  theoretically  the  whole  board  is  present,  and  '^iitts® 


and  local 
guardian, 
etc. 


voting  ? — Theoretically,  of  coiu'se,  that  is  so ;    but  there 
are  two  committees. 

69370.  Then  you  mean  that  it  is  decided  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  not  the  chairman  of  the  board  ? 
— Yes.  I  said  that  at  the  moment,  because  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  sit  with  the  chairman  of  the  board.  It  is  properly 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

69371.  He  and  the  reHeving  officer  run  through  the 
cases  rather  rapidly,  and  practically  decide  them,  you 
think  7 — Yes,  and  it  is  considered  rather — ^\  ell,  rather 
presuming,  to  speak  of  any  case  that  does  not  belong  to 
yoiur  own  parish. 

69372.  Is  that  tradition  of  the  board  of  long  standing  ? 
— I  should  think  it  is  from  time  immemorial. 

69373.  Do  you  think  your  staff  of  reUe%-ing  officers  is  Xeed  of 
sufficient  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  third  increased 
one,  one  of  them  being  a  supervising  one.  relieving 

69374.  Do  you  think  the  districts  are  too  large  ? —  WilUtoii 
They  are  very  scattered.    I  think  more  visiting  wouJd  be 
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better.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  could  combine  and 
have  a  supervising  relieving  officer  for  two  unions,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  over  them. 

69375.  Would  you  hke  to  have  a  superintendent  for 
the  whole  county  ? — Yes. 

69376.  Who  would  go  round  to  all  the  unions  periodi- 
cally ? — I  think  something  of  the  sort  is  needed.  Then 
we  have  the  system  of  pay-stations. 

69377.  Do  they  not  pay  in  their  own  houses  ? — No. 
That  system  very  much  lessens  the  visits  of  the  relieving 
oiEcers. 

69378.  Are  your  guardians  strongly  against  children 
coming  for  relief  ? — No. 

69379.  Do  the  relieving  officers  pay  the  children  their 
parents'  allowances,  and  so  forth  ?— I  believe  so. 

69380.  Has  the  question  ever  been  raised  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  has  ever  been  raised,  as  far  as  I  know.  I  have 
never  heard  anything  said  against  it. 

69381.  Do  you  think  it  a  good  system  yourself  ? — No, 
.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  aU  a  good  system.    I  do  not  think 

the  whole  system  of  pay-stations  is  good. 

Need  of  better  69382.  Do  you  think  the  education  and  training  of  the 
training,  and  relieving  officers  might  be  improved  ? — Yes. 

examinations  69383.  What  would  you  want  in  connection  with  that  ; 
for  relieving  what  sort  of  proposal  would  you  make  ? — Of  course  that 
officers.  is  a  very  difficult  question.    At  present  they  may  have 

no  previoiis  knowledge  of  their  work  before  they  are 

elected. 

69384.  Do  you  know  that  in  sanitary  matters  there  is 
an  examination  and  a  certificate  which  people  can  get  in 
preventive  medicine  ? — Yes. 

69385.  Would  you  like  to  see  something  like  that  with 
regard  to  the  Poor  Law  service  ? — It  is  my  idea  that  no- 
body should  apply  for  the  office  of  relieving  officer  who 
had  not  passed  some  qualifying  examination. 

69386.  How  would  you  supply  the  education  required 
for  that  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  in  different  towns 
in  each  county — take  Bristol,  for  our  district — there 
might  be  a  course  given. 

69387.  In  the  college  there,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes.  I 
suppose  a  good  deal  could  be  done,  too,  by  correspondence 
classes,  and  then  they  might  have  a  finishing  course  at  the 
college.  They  could  attend  a  certain  course  of  lectures, 
and  pass  a  qualifying  exam  nation. 

69388.  That  would  imply,  would  it  not,  that  people 
would,  so  to  speak,  lay  out  their  lives  early  to  be  relieving 
officers,  if  they  have  to  go  through  a  course  for  it  ? — Yes. 

69389.  It  would  be  like  becoming  a  schoolmaster,  for 
instance  ? — It  would  not  be  nearly  so  elaborate  as  that, 
I  suppose  ;  that  would  not  be  possible.  Therefore  one 
might  take  it  up  later  in  life  ;  I  do  not  see  why  some 
people  who  have  retired  from  other  professions  should 
not  qualify. 

69390.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  appoint  a  man, 
I  mean,  and  then  for  him  to  qualify ;  the  man  must  be 
ready  to  be  appointed  before  the  vacancy  occurs,  and  he 
must  devote  himself  in  that  way  in  order  to  be  appointed. 
As  it  is  at  present,  people  are  appointed  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes  ? — Yes. 

69391.  And  they  do  not  leave  their  other  profession, 
very  often,  until  they  are  appointed  ? — That  is  so. 

69392.  Do  you  think  the  prospect  is  tempting  enough 
to  lead  people  to  do  that  and  to  take  that  amount  of 
trouble  in  order  to  get  the  appointment  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  much  better,  if  it  is  found  impracticable  to  get 
persons  with  the  necessary  qualifications  beforehand,  to 
make  appointment  depend  on  subsequent  qualification. 
It  would  not  necessarily  make  a  man  a  good  relieving 
officer,  but  it  would  make  him  perhaps  less  bad. 

Va'iue  of  69393.  With  regard  to  the  guardians,  I  see  you  do  not 

co-opted  and  think  that  on  the  whole  the  constitution  of  boards  of 
nominated      guardians  is  satisfactory  ;    do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
guardians.      good  thing  to  extend  the  power  of  co-opting  ? — Yes,  I 
do  think  so. 

69394.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  popular  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  unpopular.  Of  course,  I  have 
not  much  data  upon  which  to  go. 

G9!t95.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
■Goromment  nominated  a  certain  number  of  guardians 
on  every  board  ? — Yes. 


69396.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  acceptable  ? — 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  acceptable ;  I  think 
it  would  be  useful. 

69397.  In  proportion  to  the  grant  which  they  made 
to  the  expenditure  ? — Yes. 

69398.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole,  putting  the  question 
in  a  large  form,  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  the  Poor  Law 
with  democracy  and  popular  election  ? — Yes,  because  I 
think  many  of  those  thus  elected  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  Poor  Law. 

69399.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  sent  to  the  board 
of  guardians  with  a  definite  policy  ? — Yes,  more  or  less. 

69400.  Are  there  often  contests  in  your  union  ? — 
Not  very  frequently  ;  there  were  more  this  time. 

69401.  On  what  lines  were  they  fought  ?— Chiefly 
political. 

69402.  Were  they  on  the  question  of  outdoor  relief 
or  indoor  relief,  for  instance  ? — Not  very  much — more  on 
keeping  down  the  rates  ;  and  they  imagine  that  is  done 
by  outdoor  relief. 

69403.  Do  you  find  that  that  really  has  much  effect, 
or  do  you  find  that  people  get  very  keen  on  efficiency 
after  being  on  a  board  for  a  time  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  very  keen  on  efficiency. 

69404.  You  do  not  find  that  ?— No. 

69405.  You  do  not  find  them  embarking  cheerfully  on 
new  schemes  ? — Not  at  all. 

69406.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  children ;  you 
have  brought  that  question  once  or  twice  before  your 
board,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  the  question  of  putting  them 
into  scattered  homes. 

69407.  That  is,  taking  them  out  of  the  workhouse  and 
giving  them  some  other  form  of  treatment  ? — They  would 
have  no  objection  on  ordinary  grounds,  but  I  have  been 
utterly  defeated  on  the  question  of  cost. 

69408.  That  is  the  answer  generally  put  forward, 
is  it  not  ? — Entirely. 

69409.  Were  the  guardians  entirely  against  it  ? — ^Not 
really. 

69410.  Or  in  favour  of  keeping  them  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— No.  I  think  practically  it  all  turns  upon  the  cost.  I 
think  last  time  some  said  by  way  of  excuse  the  children 
looked  very  happy  and  comfortable  in  the  workhouse,  and 
they  could  not  be  better  outside.  I  think  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  done  if  it  were  not  for  the 
question  of  the  increased  expense  ;  and  of  course  I  could 
not  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  more  expensive. 

69411.  Have  you  many  children  in  your  workhouse  ? — 
About  twenty  now. 

69412.  What  provision  do  you  make  for  them  ? — They 
go  out  to  school  and  they  are  under  the  care  of  an  assistant- 
matron  in  the  day-time,  who  has  also  charge  of  the  im- 
beciles. The  consequence  is  that  they  are  left  most  of 
their  play-time,  their  week-ends  and  their  holidays,  to 
themselves.  They  have  two  small  yards,  in  which  clothes 
are  diying  where  they  play,  and  very  often  you  will  see  an 
imbecile  and  other  imsuitable  inmates  with  them.  We 
have  lately  got  a  field  in  the  summer-time  where  they  can 
go  and  play,  but  the  boys  go  out  more  than  the  girls. 

69413.  What  is  done  with  the  boys  at  the  end  of  their 
time  in  the  workhouse  ? — They  are  generally  apprenticed 
to  some  person. 

69414.  Are  they  formally  apprenticed  ? — No,  not 
always.  Some  man  comes  and  says  he  will  take  them  as 
apprentices. 

69415.  But  they  are  not  indentured  legally  as  a  rule  ?— 
No,  I  think  not. 

69416.  Have  you  any  committee  to  look  after  them 
afterwards  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

69417.  Do  any  individual  guardians  undertake  the 
duty  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

69418.  Have  you  no  register  of  their  after-doings  ? — No, 
none  whatever.  The  girls  are  generally  supposed  to  go 
out  as  servants  in  the  union. 

69419.  They  are  sent  out  as  "  generals  "  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes. 

69420.  On  the  whole  how  do  they  do,  do  you  know  ?— 
Really  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  them.    We  have 
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had  very  few  go  out  since  I  have  been  on  the  board.  I 
can  only  think  of  two  boys,  and  I  do  not  know  of  many 
girls;  our  children  have  increased  greatly  in  number  of  late. 

69421.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Have  you  many  applications  for 
them  ? — Directly  there  are  any  we  have,  but  the  three  or 
four  that  I  have  had  to  do  with  have  been  defective  in 
some  way  or  other,  and  so  I  have  got  them  into  homes.  I 
had  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  feeble-minded  girl  and 
a  girl  with  heart  disease  into  homes,  the  reason  being  that 
they  were  being  taken  away  from  the  union  in  which  they 
ought  to  serve  as  servants  afterwards.  I  had  to  get  a 
doctor's  certificate  to  show  they  would  never  be  fit  for 
service. 

69422.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Suppose  a  boy  is  put  out  as  ap- 
prentice to  a  tradesman  and  is  working  for  that  tradesman, 
or  what  not,  is  the  relieving  officer  of  the  district  obliged 
to  visit  him  ? — I  think  not — not  when  he  is  of  age. 

69423.  Not  when  he  is  over  sixteen  ? — No.  Of  course 
up  till  then  he  is. 

69424.  Up  till  then  he  is  visited  ? — Yes.  We  had  a  case 
the  other  day. 

69425.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  get  a  committee 
appointed  to  look  after  that  particular  business  ? — It 
would  be  very  difficult,  because  it  is  such  an  extremely 
scattered  union.  You  may  have  your  committee  living  at 
one  or  two  places  near  Willi  ton,  and  they  may  have  to  go 
twenty  miles  perhaps  to  get  to  a  boy  and  back. 

69426.  Now,  with  regard  to  phthisical  cases,  has  that 
question  ever  come  before  you,  or  do  you  make  any 
provision  for  it  ? — It  has  never  come  before  us  as  to 
whether  we  should  make  permanent  provision,  but  we 
have  had  a  good  many  object-lessons  as  to  the  need  of 
provision. 

69427.  Have  you  any  views  about  that  ?  What  could 
you  do  in  a  workhouse  the  size  of  yours  ? — We  have  just 
now  built  two  little  balconies,  but  that  is  not  sufficient.  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  possible  to  have  provided 
sanatoria  for  groups  of  unions  of  counties,  or  possibly  to 
have  taken  a  small  workhouse  in  a  suitable  position  and 
utilised  that  for  the  phthisis  cases  from  the  unions  of 
the  county.  It  is  so  very  bad  in  our  small  wards  to 
have  these  cases  sleeping  and  living  with  the  other 
patients. 

69428.  Is  there  any  movement  in  Somersetshire  for 
joint  action  on  the  matter  of  phthisis  ? — No.  We  have 
got  a  sanatorium  at  Winsley  which  is  to  serve  Somerset 
and  other  counties,  but  they  will  not  take  Poor  Law  cases. 

69429.  Have  the  unions  never  met  together  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

69430.  Have  you  ever  discussed  the  cases  of  imbeciles 
and  epileptics,  and  the  need  for  their  separate  treatment  ? 
— We  had  a  committee  on  that  for  some  time  in  the 

Ds  and  county  and  have  discussed  it  a  good  deal.  We  tried  to 
get  the  empty  schools  of  Long  Ashton  utilised,  and  applied 
to  our  County  Council,  but  nothing  was  done  ;  and  then 
when  the  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  we  thought 
we  had  better  wait. 

69431.  You  mean  now  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Feeble-minded  ?— Yes. 

ity  of  69432.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
atiou  of  classifying  workhouses  on  the  lines  you  suggest  ? — Yes. 
I  should  have  thought  there  was  a  certain  amount  that 
could  be  done  eventually  if  you  took  a  large  area  like  the 
South-Western  Poor  Law  district,  and  did  not  necessarily 
confine  it  even  to  one  county. 

ding  69433.  Do  you  think  the  difficulty  which  has  been 
ers  to  suggested,  of  the  distance  from  the  home  of  the  relatives 
and  friends,  is  a  very  serious  one  ? — That  is  an  objection 
w'lich  is  always  raised.  Personally  I  think  it  may  be  a 
serious  one  in  a  few  cases,  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  applies 
to  imbeciles,  nor  does  it  apply,  I  think,  to  peojile  who  are 
ill  any  more  than  if  they  go  to  the  hospital.  Then  unions 
are  far  nearer  together  now  by  means  of  the  railway  than 
they  were  when  the  institutions  were  originally  built  and 
one  had  to  travel  by  road.  The  neighbours  and  the 
friends  can  go  by  rail  to  see  patients  in  a  county  hospital, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  see  why  they  cannot  go  by  rail  a 
few  miles  to  see  them  in  the  workhouse.  It  seems  to  me 
more  a  sentimental  objection  than  anything  else.  Then 
it  would  not  apply  to  the  children. 
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69434.  Have  you  heard  the  objection  raised  that  the 
imbeciles  are  very  useful  in  the  workhouses  1 — Yes. 

69435.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  their  lives  are 
unhappy  in  workhouses  ? — It  depends  very  much  on  the 
workhouse.  I  think  the  men  are  much  less  unhappy 
than  the  women  ;  and  speaking  from  my  own  experience, 
I  think  the  conditions  are  much  better  than  they  were. 
I  think  our  women  were  very  unhappy,  and  I  have  seen 
most  terrible  things  in  my  own  workhouse,  ten  years 
ago,  which  do  not  exist  to-day,  I  am  glad  to  say.  Eut  I 
think  the  men  are  much  happier.  Of  course,  in  the  case 
of  imbecile  children  it  is  very  unsuitable  that  they  should 
be  growing  up  in  a  workhouse. 

69436.  [Mr.  Booth.)  Wliy  are  the  women  more  unhappy 
than  the  men  ? — Because  the  men  have  employment  out 
of  doors  ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unskilled  labour  that  the 
men  can  be  set  to,  such  as  pumping  and  other  rough 
work  ;  but  the  women,  if  they  cannot  do  laundry  work, 
have  nothing  to  do. 

69437.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  it 
is  better  that  people  in  that  position  should  see  nothing 
but  their  own  like,  or  that  they  should  mix  more  or  less 
with  sane  people,  ordinary  people  ? — I  think  on  the  whole, 
it  is  better  that  they  should  be  kept  together,  because 
the  sane  people  of  their  own  class  are  not  sufficiently 
educated  to  be  kind  to  them.  I  think  in  some  cases  the 
men  are  all  right,  and  some  of  the  women  are  quite  happy 
and  contented  ;  but  there  are  more  cases  that  are  not. 

69438.  Would  your  guardians  be  in  favour  of  removing 
the  imbeciles  and  epileptics,  do  you  think  ? — The  master 
would  not. 

69439.  He  relies  on  them  a  good  deal,  I  suppose  ? —  Use  of 

He  relies  on  the  men,  certainly.    I  think  the  guardians  hnbeciles  in 
would  not  at  all  obiect ;  I  believe  they  are  quite  prepared  ^^"y*^  louse 
to  do  so  if  we  could  have  suitable  institutions  to  which  to  ^£  i^i^ 
send  them  or  would  be  ready  to  receive  them  from  other  j-emoval. 
houses  if  we  had  proper  supervision. 

69440.  What  class  of  people  have  you  in  the  work-  Character 
house  over  and  above  those  children  and  the  imbeciles  ?  of  "  able- 
— We  have  got  the  sick,  and  we  have  got  a  certain  number  bodied  "  in 
of  so-called  able-bodied,  but  they  are  generally  in  some  way  Williton 
wanting.    We  have  a  man  who  absolutely  would  not  workhouse, 
work  outside,  and  he  has  had  to  be  taken  in  with  his  wife 

and  six  children,  because  he  would  never  support  himself. 
He  is  perfectly  able  to,  physically,  but  there  is  something 
deficient. 

69441.  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  an  able-bodied  man  ? — 
Yes,  but  he  is  defective. 

69442.  He  has  a  defective  will  ? — He  has  defective 
will-power  of  some  sort. 

69443.  Then  his  weak  point  is  not  physical  or  mental 
so  much  as  moral  ? — He  is  wanting  in  moral  power. 

69444.  He  is  in  your  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

69445.  What  do  you  do  with  him  ? — He  is  very  useful 
in  the  garden  and  out-houses,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  the  woman  works  in  the  laundry. 

69446.  Cannot  his  wife  and  family  stop  out ;  was  it 
necessary  they  should  all  come  in  ? — It  seemed  to  be. 

69447.  Have  you  any  other  case  like  that  able-bodied 
man  ? — Yes,  v/e  have  got  another  one  with  two  children, 
but  then  he  is  only  technically  able-bodied.  He  is  very 
sickly,  and  he  is  a  great  drunkard.  He  does  ask  to  go  out 
occasionally,  but  we  know  it  simply  means  returning 
worse  than  he  was  before,  and  we  keep  him  in  with  his  two 
children.    We  have  had  several  cases  like  that. 


69448.  Otherwise,  I  suppose,  the  inmates  are  mostly 
old  and  infirm  people  ? — Yes,  the  majority  of  them  are. 

69449.  People  over  seventy  ? — Yes,  the  majority  of 
them. 

69450.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  these  people  could 
live  outside  the  house  if  they  had  the  means  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  any  of  them  are  fit  to  live  outside  the  house. 

69451.  Supposing  we  had  a  system  of  pensions,  allow- 
ing them  8s.  a  week,  do  you  think  they  would  be  able 
to  live  otitside  ? — No,  because  none  of  them  are  cases 
that  could  do  without  either  restraint  or  care. 

69452.  Would  you  say  that  that  really  is  so  in  regard 
to  practically  all  of  them  ? — It  is  rather  difficult  at  the 
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Miss  Flora  moment  to  think  of  every  case,  but  I  should  say  so  dis- 
C.  Joseph,    tinctly.    We  give  often  out-reli  jf,  knowing  that  the  house 

 is  best  for  them,  so  it  is  not  likely  any  would  be  in  our 

UJuly,  1907.  house  if  they  had  been  suitable  to  live  outside.    I  can 

 think  of  one  or  two  hard  cases  where  relations  were  not 

■willing  to  undertake  the  burden  of  looking  after  them 
and  who  have  therefore  been  sent  to  the  house. 

Character  of  69453.  Are  you  in  favour  of  more  comfortable  provision 
aged  in  being  made  than  you  can  make  in  the  workhouse  ? — I 

Willitoa         should  be  for  imbeciles  and  epileptics. 

Tiid  question  69454.  Would  you  be  glad  to  sec  something  more  in 

of  their  the  nature  of,  let  us  say,  a  parish  home  for  some  of  those, 

suitability  rather  than  sending  them  oft  to  the  workhouse  ? — For  a 

for  old-age  few  of  them  perhaps,  but  I  think  that  the  infirmary  patients 

pensions,  etc.  ^re  very  comfortable  ? 

69455.  Should  you  say,  as  a  general  rule,  that  they  are 
what  are  called  deserving  cases  ? — No,  I  should  say  there 
are  very  few  deserving  cases.  There  are  two  or  three  old 
women  I  can  think  of,  who  have  practically  come  to  an 
end  of  all  their  belongings  and  have  no  people  to  support 
them,  and  whom  it  is  hard  to  make  come  in  ;  but  they 
are  quite  exceptional. 

69456.  May  you  not  say  roughly  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  people  who  come  there  through  their 
own  fault  ? — Yes,  distinctly  so. 

Medical  clubs.  69457.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  speak  of  the  laxity  with 
which  medical  out-relief  is  given  ;  are  there  any  medical 
clubs  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

69458.  What  sort  of  clubs  are  those  ? — They  are 
mostly  the  sharing-out  clubs. 

69459.  The  slate-clubs  ?— Yes. 

69460.  Do  the  doctors  form  clubs  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  answer  that  question  whether  they  form  them 
or  whether  they  simply  become  the  club  doctor  of  clubs 
that  are  formed. 

Medical  clubs  69461.  There  are  cases  where  the  doctor  undertakes 
and  eilect       to  attend  persons  who  will  pay  so  much  to  hira  weekly  ? 

—There  was  an  old-established  club  in  my  neighbourhood  ; 
that  rather  came  to  grief,  and  this  particular  doctor 
undertook  to  do  that.  It  was  a  sort  of  outcome  of  a  club. 
But  I  do  not  think  I  am  in  a  position  quite  to  answer  the 
question. 

69462.  Do  you  think  that  the  lax  way  in  which  medical 
out-relief  is  given,  tends  to  discourage  medical  clubs 
and  the  provision  against  sickness  ? — Yes,  I  should  think 
it  did  rather. 
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69463.  You  are  a  co-opted  guardian,  I  think  you  said  ? 
—Yes. 

69464.  Is  Mrs.  Luttrell  also  co-opted  ?— I\Irs.  Luttrell 
is  an  elected  guardian ;    Miss  Luttrell  is  co-opted. 

69465.  Do  the  electors  favour  the  election  of  lady 
guardians  in  your  district  ? — No,  I  should  say  they  did 
not. 

69466.  Have  any  stood  lately  and  been  elected  ? — 
No.  Miss  Luttrell  stood  originally  and  was  elected,  but 
at  a  subsequent  election  someone  else  was  proposed, 
and  as  I  think  she  did  not  want  a  contested  election 
she  did  not  stand  but  was  then  co-opted.  There  was 
no  other  case.  I  think  they  rather  object  because  they 
think  the  farmers  pay  the  higher  rates,  and  therefore 
would  be  naturally  more  interested  in  keeping  them 
down.  I  wished  myself  to  stand  a  little  while  ago,  but 
it  would  have  meant  a  contested  election. 

69467.  Has  the  introduction  of  the  case-paper  system 
been  considered  by  your  guardians  ?— It  has  not  been 
really  considered. 

69468.  You  are  aware,  of  course,  that  it  has  been 
introduced  in  some  country  unions  ? — Yes.  I  have 
mooted  the  subject,  but  the  idea  did  not  meet  with  much 
approval. 

69469.  With  regard  to  the  cases  that  need  hospital 
treatment,  do  your  guardians  subscribe  to  any  hospitals  ? 
— Yes,  to  the  Taunton  Hospital. 

69470.  How  much  do  they  give  to  Taunton  ? — Five 
guineas  a  year,  I  think,  but  I  am  really  afraid  to  say. 
They  subscribe  also  to  the  Bristol  eye  charities. 

69471.  Do  you  know  the  case  of  an  old  woman  in  your 
union  who  had  rodent  ulcer,  who  was  sent  for  X-ray 
treatment — she  is  in  Mr.  Williams's  district  ? — I  never 
heard  of  her.    When  was  this  ? 
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67472.  She  was  sent  to  Taunton  for  X-ray  treatment  ? 
— I  do  not  sit  on  the  committee  of  which  Mr.  Williams 
is  relieving  officer  so  would  not  hear  of  it. 

69473.  It  was  a  case  I  happened  to  see.  Have  you 
tried  to  send  any  phthisical  cases  to  sanatoria  ? — Yes. 

69474.  What  would  you  have  to  pay  to  get  them  in  ?  Cases  sent  ( 
— It  varies.    The  least,  if  you  had  a  ticket,  would  be  Phthisis 
about  7s.  6d.  a  week — that  I  think  is  for  Torquay.  Sanatoria 

with  aid  of 

69475.  Did  you  send  one  there  ? — We  sent  one  there  guardians, 
last  year.    She  was  kept  for  about  eight  months  at  the 
Weston  Sanatorium  ;  but  afterwards  you  have  to  get  a 
ticket,  which  means  a  guinea  a  fortnight,  and  then  pay 
5s.  a  week  besides. 

69476.  Did  the  guardians  pay  for  that  ? — They  paid 
part  of  it — 4s.  a  week. 

69477.  Is  that  the  only  case  you  have  sent  away  ? — 
No,  there  have  been  one  or  two  others.  It  is  practically 
a  question  of  private  interest,  and  we  do  not  do  it  as  a 
board.  The  other  day  we  sent  a  case  down  to  a  con- 
valescent home. 

69478.  Do  you  send  imbecile  children  to  Starcross  ?—  Treatment  o! 
Yes.  Wiiliton 

69479.  You  spoke  of  some  that  you  have  in  the  work-  1,';^;^^^^^ 
house  that  are  growing  up  there  ? — One  has  been  re- 
turned from  Starcross,  and  another  one  would  not  be 
eligible  for  Starcross — it  is  too  bad  a  case. 

69480.  Were  those  the  cases  you  were  referring  to  ? — 
Yes. 

69481.  Is  there  any  systematic  arrangement  in  the  Need  of 
county  for  rescue  work  ? — There  is  none  in  our  union,  county 

"  rescue 

69482.  Are  you  aware  of  any  in  the  county  ? — Yes,  association, 
there  are  some  in  other  unions. 

69483.  Should  you  consider  that  there  is  a  need  for 
them  in  the  unions  ? — Distinctly.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  organised  county  system  ;  I  think  it  is  done  by 
local  effort  in  the  different  unions  in  the  county. 

69484.  Is  there  no  association  ? — There  is  no  associa- 
tion for  the  county,  I  think,  although  it  is  very  much 
needed. 

69485.  You  speak  of  the  dreary  holidays  of  the  children  ;  Keed  of 
I  think  they  are  indebted  to  you  for  a  field,  are  they  not,  recreation  for 
to  play  in  sometimes  ? — I  proposed  it.  Wiiliton 

69486.  Do  they  get  a  field  ?— They  get  a  field  in  summer,  children, 
but  they  do  not  have  anything  at  Christmas,  and  they  did 
not  have  anything  at  Easter  either  this  year. 

69487.  Are  they  able  to  play  with  other  children  ? — No. 
09488.  They  get  rather  tired  of  one  another,  do  they 

Qot  ? — I  think  the  condition  of  the  children  in  the  house 
is  very  unsatisfactory. 

69489.  Have  you  any  arrangement  in  your  union  be-  Inspection 
fiides  that  of  the  relieving  officer  for  looking  after  the  of  boarded, 
boarded-out  children  in  your  union  ?— No,  there  is  only  out 

the  reUeving  officer.  children. 

69490.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  are  honorary  secretary  of  the  County 
Somerset  County  Nursing  Association,  I  think  ? — Yes.  Nursing 

69491.  Is  the  work  of  that  association  developing  in 
various  parts  ?— Yes,  a  good  deal.  ^KQlTk. 

69492.  Have  you  a  nurse  in  your  own  parish  ? — Yes. 

69493.  Does  she  nurse  paupers  as  well  as  the  others  ? 
Yes.  The  board  of  guaridans  in  our  union  makes  a  grant 
of  a  guinea  to  every  district  nurse  in  the  union,  and  there 
are  niae,  I  think,  in  the  union. 

69494.  Nine  what  ? — There  are  nine  districts  in  the 
union  with  a  district  nurse  ;  it  is  a  very  large  union. 

69495.  Has  each  district  got  a  nurse  ?— The  different 
villages  combine  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is  not  each  village 
that  has  a  nurse,  but  we  group  villages  together. 

69496.  Are  there  nine  nurses  in  your  union  ?— There 
are  nine,  and  there  were  ten  last  year. 

69497.  And  there  are  these  nurses  in  other  unions  ?  - 
Yes.    It  is  for  the  whole  county. 

69498.  With  respect  to  the  inspection  which  you  would  Inspection  ol 
like  to  see  of  the  children  boarded-out,  would  that  be  done  boaided-out 
by  the  ordinary  Local  Government  Board  inspectors,  the  children  and 
inspector  being  instructed  to  visit  within  his  union  ?— Yes. 

69499.  Has  that  ever  been  proposed  in  your  union  ?—  inspectors. 
No,  I  think  not.  *  "" 


You  see  we  do  not  really  board-out. 
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There  is  only  an  occasional  case  in  which  somebody  has 
offered  to  take  a  child.  We  have  no  system  of  boarding -out. 

69500.  Have  you  seen  the  boarding-out  in  other  parts 
of  the  county  ? — Yes,  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  round 
with  Miss  Mason  the  other  day,  and  seeing  her  inspection 
near  Bath. 

69501.  Have  you  seen  it  in  the  country  near  hero  at 
all  ? — I  have  not  visited  the  cases  myself. 

69502.  But  you  think  there  is  a  need  for  a  woman's 
inspection  there  ? — If  you  have  boarding-out  I  am  sure 
you  ought  to  have  woman's  inspection. 

ing  69503.  Then  with  regard  to  the  training  of  relieving 
officers,  have  you  thought  out  any  plan  by  which  they 
could  get  practical  experience  as  well  as  theoretical  know  - 
ledge ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  definite  plan, 
but  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  most  desirable  to 
have  some  system  by  wliich  they  worked  in  the  larger 
towns  for,  say,  three  months,  or  a  certain  length  of  time, 
under  more  experienced  people,  before  they  themselves 
are  eligible  for  an  appointment  so  that  they  should  have 
practical  instruction  as  well  as  theoretical. 

69504.  That  would  be  very  essential,  would  it  not  ? — • 
Most  essential,  I  should  have  thought. 

69505.  With  regard  to  your  boys  and  girls  who  are  passed 
out  and  somewhat  scattered,  do  you  use  the  Girls'  Friendly 

ad  Society  at  all  ?  Do  they  help  you  with  the  girls  ? — It  h 
not  of  great  use.  Miss  Luttrell  is  a  member  and  works 
it  a  little,  and  the  girls  are  made  candidates.  In  the  case 
of  one  girl  I  have  got  into  a  home,  I  have  had  help  from 
the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  in  keeping  her  there.  But  there 
is  not  much  systematic  working  or  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  girls  afterwards. 

69506.  And  you  are  not  able  to  introduce  them  to  a 
local  committee  wherever  they  go  ? — Nothing  of  that  sort 
is  done  as  a  regular  thing  as  far  as  I  know. 

69507.  But  it  might  be  easily  done,  might  it  not  ? — 
j^for  Quite  easily,  I  think. 

;are  69508.  Have  you  any  boys'  associations  that  does  any- 
thing like  that  ? — No. 

69509.  So  you  have  no  machinery  to  help  you  in  that 
respect  ? — We  have  no  machinery  for  the  after  care  of 
our  children. 

69510.  With  regard  to  the  removal  of  epileptics,  do 
you  assume  that  they  would  bo  happier  in  an  institution 

'ce  where  they  were  by  themselves  ? — I  should  think  many 
of  them  would  be.  Perhaps  a  few  of  them  who  have  got 
a  little  more  sense  may  be  happy  in  the  workhouse,  but  I 
think  a  great  many  are  not  happy ;  in  fact  I  am  sure 
they  are  not. 

69511.  You  mean  they  are  not  happy  in  the  workhouse  ? 
—Yes. 

69512.  But  they  would  get  more  real  and  various 
work,  would  they  not,  in  a  workhouse,  than  they  would  in 
an  institution  by  themselves  ? — In  what  way  do  you  think  ? 

69513.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  imagine  from  what  I 
have  seen  that  they  help  sometimes  in  the  nursing,  and 
sometimes  in  the  kitchen,  and  so  on,  and  that  the}  see 
people  ;  and  so  it  is  rather  less  dreary  than  an  institution 
in  which  there  were  nothing  but  epileptics  would  be  ? 
— Are  you  speaking  of  sane  epileptics  ? 

69514.  Yes  ? — I  was  not  quite  following  that ;  I  was 
thinking  of  imbeciles.  I  think  that  might  be  so  with  the 
sane  epileptics. 

69515.  That  is  to  say  you  think  they  would  be  happier 
in  the  workhouse,  or,  possibly  happier  in  the  workhouse  ? 
— My  own  experience,  speaking  of  a  small  house,  has  been 
unsatisfactory.  We  had  one  burnt  to  death  a  short  time 
ago,  and  I  think  that  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  in  the  house.  W© 
have  got  one  other,  and  I  think  she  would  probably  be 
happier  in  a  colony. 

69516.  Where  there  were  nothing  but  epileptics  ? — 
I  think  that  if  they  had  the  regular  colony  system  with 
suitable  employment,  and  kindly  and  efficient  care,  it 
•would  more  than  compensate  for  the  association  with 
the  other  people  that  they  might  meet  in  the  workliouse. 

69517.  You  would  have  to  provide  some  amount  of 
staff  for  the  house  itself  probably  ? — Yes.  That,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  difficulties  unless  you  group  them. 

69518.  But  you  think  that  the  chances  are  tha  t  the  sane 
epileptics  themselves  would  be  better  in  a  colony  ?— I  think 
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so,  on  the  whole.  I  think  all  these  thing?  are  more  diffi-  3Iis3  Flora 
cult  in  small  houses.    Where  you  have  got  a  large  house    G.  Joseph. 

where  there  are  several  sane  epileptics  they  are  more  

looked  after,  and  if  they  have  free  intercourse  with  the  11  July,  1907. 
others  perhaps  they  are  happier.    But  where  you  get  one 
or  two  who  carmot  be  classed,  and  who  upset  the  others, 
they  are  not  treated  so  kindly  in  consequence,  and  they 
are  not  sufficiently  looked  after. 

69519.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  rather  gather  that  you  rely  on  Value  of 
organised  occupation  as  being  the  best  thing  both  for  the  organised 
feeble-minded  and  for  the  epileptics  ? — Yes.  occupation 

for  Gi^i'cptics* 

69520.  Organised  occupation  such  as  might,  perhaps,  ^ 
be  got  in  a  special  institution  if  it  was  in  the  country,  and 
there  was  work  in  the  gardens,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

69521.  That  would  be  better  than  is  often  the  case  in  the 
workhouse  ? — I  think  so.  My  experience  from  what  I 
know  is  that  very  often  the  epileptics  come  in,  and  they 
do  not  do  anything  at  all.  We  had  two  women  and  they 
did  nothing  until  Brabazon  work  was  introduced,  and 
from  that  they  developed  power  with  their  hands,  and 
were  able  to  work  with  other  people  as  well. 

69522.  You  recognise  that  occupation  is  most  import- 
ant ?— Yes. 

69523.  And  therefore  if  the  special  institution  did 
provide  for  that,  it  would  probably  be  better  than  a 
workhouse  which  did  not  ? — I  should  think  so,  distinctly. 

69524.  Your  last  paragraph,  paragaph  9,  is  very  Effect  of  lax 
interesting,  but  could  you  develop  that  a  Uttle  further  ?  out-relief  on 
You  say  labour  being  scarce  the  working  classes  control  wages. 

the  market ;  do  you  mean  that  if  they  were  combined 
and  made  the  effort  they  could  force  up  the  wages  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  My  idea  is  that  if  they  find  they  must 
make  provision  for  their  old  age,  they  would  then  probably 
demand  and  get  higher  wages.  Wages  have  risen  during 
the  time  I  have  been  on  the  board  ;  I  should  say  that 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  they  have  risen  about  2s.  a  week, 
taking  the  average  labourer's  wage. 

69525.  Are  you  trusting  to  automatic  economic  effects 
or  do  you  look  to  something  like  trade  union  action  and 
combination  ? — I  thought  automatic  economic  effects 

would  probably  bring  it  about.  , 

69526.  But  you  think  that  is  checked  by  out-relief  to  the 
aged  ? — I  do  think  so  ;  that  is  my  impression. 

69527.  Although  the  aged  hardly  contribute  to  the 
labour,  or  contribute  very  little  ?  You  are  thinking,  are 
you  not,  of  wages  in  the  active  years  of  life  ? — Yes. 

69528.  The  out-relief  goes  either  to  women  or  widows  or 
to  the  old  who  are  not  in  the  active  years  of  life  ? — Yes. 

69529.  And  yet  you  think  that  discrimination  in  giving 
out-relief  to  those  would  in  some  way  affect  the  wages  in 
the  active  period  of  life  ? — I  think  it  would,  because  then 
men  in  the  active  years  of  life  would  feel  the_>  must  join 
clubs  and  make  provision  for  their  old  age  ;  and  if  they 
knew  they  and  their  wives  were  no  longer  to  get  support 
from  the  rates  then  they  would  feel  that  they  must  in  order 
to  make  this  provision  get  higher  wages.  Farmers  to  a 
certain  extent  now  favour  giving  out-relief,  because  they 
keep  these  old  people  on  for  low  wages,  supplemented 
by  out-relief,  and  let  them  do  a  little  light  work. 

69530.  They  get  a  certain  amount  of  cheap  labour  out  of 
them  ?— Yes,  cheap  labour  supplemented  by  out-relief. 
That  is  very  common. 

69531.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Your  point  is  rather  that  in  the 
middle  period  of  life  people  work  for  less  wages  than  they 
would  if  they  had  to  provide  themselves  for  their  old  age  7 
—Yes. 

69532.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Your  meaning  is  that  wages  would 
follow  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  life  ? — Yes,  that  is 
what  I  mean. 

69533.  I  wanted  to  make  that  clear,  because  it  is  a  very 
important  point,  and  where  you  have  put  it  it  is  not  quite 
sufficiently  developed  ? — But  I  think  you  have  developed 
it  now. 

69534 .  {Miss  Hill. )  Also  would  it  not  affect  wages  as  far 
as  concerns  the  younger  members  of  the  family  who  are  in 
the  active  years  of  life,  and  who  presumably  have  to  sup- 
port the  old  people  ;  that  is,  the  sons  would  have  to  get 
higher  wages  if  they  had  to  help  their  parents  who  were  noi 
supported  by  the  rates  ? — Yes. 

69535.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  volunteer  at  all  that  we  have  not  covered  in  the 
questions  you  have  been  asked  ? — No. 
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69536.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  relieving  officer  and 
collector  to  the  guardians  for  the  second  district  of  the 
Yeovil  Union,  are  you  not  ? — Yes. 

69537.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  T  think,  which 
we  can  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  and  then  ask  you  a 
few  questions  in  supplementation  of  it  ? — Yes.  {The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  My  early  years  were  spent  on  a  farm,  then  four 
years  a  pupil  teacher,  three  and  a  half  years  in  the  Army, 
and  about  twenty  years  as  relieving  officer  and  school 
attendance  officer.  I  prefer  to  take  my  district  alone ; 
I  do  not  feel  confident  enough  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
union. 

2.  The  social  conditions  are  no  better  than  formerly ; 
although  wages  have  risen,  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  the 
exception  of  bread,  are  dearer.  There  are  more  facilities 
for  spending — excursions,  hawkers,  whereby  everything, 
or  nearly  so,  is  brought  to  door.  Formerly  the  majority 
of  cottage  holders  kept  a  pig  ;  now  there  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  them  that  do  so. 

3.  The  industrial  conditions  are  worse  than  formerly. 
There  is  very  little  out  hand-loom  web-weaving,  no 
shirt-making,  and  the  sail  cloth-weaving  has  all  gone — 
e.g.,  at  Haselbury  Plucknett  about  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  a  loom  in  almost  every  house  at  work,  and 
now  you  can  seldom  see  one,  or  hear  it.  Two  waggons 
came  each  twice  a  week  with  yarn,  to  return  with  the 
manufactured  article,  now  only  one  occasionally.  Twine 
making  is  fairly  plentiful,  but  the  weather  has  so  much 
to  do  with  the  manufacture  that  the  maker  is  no  better 
off  than  a  farm  labourer. 

4.  At  one  time  medical  orders  were  given  free,  but 
since  they  are  given  on  loan  requiring  the  recipient  to 
repay  a  certain  amount,  it  has  reduced  the  number  of 
applications  considerably. 

5.  I  think  all  persons  who  have  become  old  and  in- 
firm, and  have  maintained  themselves  and  family  with- 
out having  relief,  also  having  someone  to  attend  them, 
should  receive  adequate  out-relief,  but  persons,  although 
old  and  infirm,  but  having  no  one  to  attend  them,  should 
not  be  given  out-relief.  Lazy,  intemperate  and  persons 
who  are  the  cause  directly  of  their  own  infirmity  should 
receive  indoor  relief  if  they  require  it. 

6.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are :  — 

(a)  Labourers  or  their  widows. 
(6)  Single  men  and  women  who  are  mentally  or 
physically  afflicted. 

(c)  Widows  with  families. 

7.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  : — 

(o)  Old  age. 

(6)  Sickness  or  infirmity. 

(c)  Low  wages. 
I  myself  am,  and  have  been  for  over  eighteen  years,  a 
member  of  two  friendly  societies.  I  take  a  great  interest 
in  them.  An  ordinary  labourer  would  be  unable  to 
keep  his  wife  and  family  and  to  pay  the  necessary  con- 
tributions to  a  friendly  society  for  sickness  alone,  much 
less  for  old  age  ;    or  his  wife  as  well. 

8.  Nearly  all  the  relief  given  is  given  in  money  and 
taken  to  the  pauper.  No  relief  in  my  district  has  been 
granted  unless  I  have  first  visited  the  applicant. 

9.  With  regard  to  reform  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  Persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  and  unable  to 
look  after  themselves,  and  having  no  one  who  will  do 
so  for  them  should  be  compelled  to  receive  the  relief 
in  the  infirmary. 

(b)  If  a  person  refuses  the  relief  offered  him  or 
her,  the  responsibility  of  the  relieving  officer  should 
cease. 

(c)  The  State  ought  to  maintain  the  widows  and 
families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who  die  whilst  actually 
serving  their  country. 

69538.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  see  you  have  had  an  experience  of 
eonsiderable  difference,  having  been  a  pupil  teacher,  in  the 
Army,  and  a  relieving  officer  and  school  attendance 
officer  ?— Yes. 

69539.  So  that  you  have  been  in  touch  with  the  people 
from  various  points  of  view  7 — Yes. 


69540.  In  what  you  say  do  you  confine  your  evidence  to 
your  own  district  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  go 
outside  that. 

69541.  Which  is  your  district  in  Yeovil  Union  ;  is  it  an  Social  and 
agricultural  district  ? — It  is  partly  agricultural  and  partly  industrial 
manufacturing.  Ye'lfvU™* 

69542.  What  trade  is  carried  on  there  ? — Twine-making 
and  web -weaving. 

69543.  Does  that  give  fairly  stable  employment  ?  Do 
the  people  obtain  regular  work  in  those  trades  ? — Yes. 

69544.  What  about  the  rates  of  wages  ;  are  they  small  ? 
— I  should  say  they  are  small.  Taking  the  average  twine- 
maker,  he  would  average  15s.  a  week,  I  expect. 

69545.  Do  they  marry  on  that  ? — Yes. 

69546.  And  marry  without  the  wife  earning  ?— In 
some  cases  the  wife  would  do  gloving  to  augment  the 
income. 

69547.  And  the  gloving  can  be  done  in  their  own 
home  ? — Yes. 

69548.  So  that  they  get  a  combined  income  in  that 
way  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  ;   not  all  of  them. 

69549.  Could  a  woman  look  after  a  child  and  also  do 
some  gloving  ? — Yes. 

69550.  Do  they  keep  off  the  Poor  Law  until  they  are 
old  ? — Not  all  of  them.  There  are  cases  of  long  families 
that  will  apply  for  medical  relief,  and  for  the  doctor  to 
be  in  attendance. 

69551.  Long  families  are  common,  are  they  ? — Yes, 
very. 

69552.  I  gather  you  think  that  the  social  conditions 
are  no  better  than  formerly,  and  though  wages  have  risen 
the  necessaries  of  life  have  risen  too  ? — Yes. 

69553.  And  also  the  standard  of  life,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent ? — It  is  higher,  and  there  are  more  facilities  for 
spending. 

69554.  And  more  is  spent  on  pleasure  ? — Yes. 

69555.  You  say  :  "  Formerly  the  majority  of  cottage- 
holders  kept  a  pig  ;  now  there  is  a  very  small  percentage 
of  them  that  do  so."  Why  is  that — because  they  do  not 
care  to  be  bothered  with  it  ? — I  could  not  say  why,  but  I 
expect  that  is  how  it  is. 

69556.  Do  you  think  they  are  less  thrifty  ? — In  that 
way. 

69557.  Then  you  speak  of  medical  orders,  and  you  Details  of 
say :    "  At  one  time  medical  orders  were  given  free,  but  medical 
since  they  are  given  on  loan  requiring  the  recipient  to  relief  on 
repay  a  certain  amount  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  '"an  at 
applications  considerably."    Is  that  your  experience  ? 
— Yes,  it  is. 

69558.  Has  the  loan  ever  been  recovered  ? — Yes.  I 
have  collected  it  as  little  as  3d.  a  time  till  they  have  re- 
paid it. 

69559.  {Miss  Hill.)  Till  they  have  repaid  the  whole  ? 
—Yes. 

69560.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  amount  due  is  based  on  such 
and  such  a  price  for  so  many  visits  of  the  doctor,  is  it 
— No.    Take  an  ordinary  illness,  or  a  broken  leg  ;  you 
give  the  order,  and  in  that  case  the  doctor  would  attend 
until  they  had  recovered.    That  would  be  3s. 

69561.  Is  the  charge  that  the  doctor  makes  to  the 
guardians  debited  to  the  applicant  as  a  loan  ? — No. 
The  doctor  is  paid  a  certain  lump  sum  a  year — a  salary. 

69562.  Then  how  do  they  decide  what  is  due  ? — The 
people  are  charged  with  3s.  for  an  ordinary  illness. 

69563.  For  the  whole  currency  of  that  illness  ? — Yes. 
Then,  again,  if  they  recover  from  that  illness  and  they 
require  another  order  during  the  year,  that  would  be 
another  3s.  They  find  it  easier  or  quite  as  cheap  to 
pay  5s.  a  year.  The  medical  officer  will  take  them  at 
5s.  a  year,  and  they  prefer  that  ? 

69564.  So  that  the  effect  of  giving  the  medical  relief 
on  loan  and  exacting  repayment  is  to  encourage  the 
belonging  to  some  doctor's  club  ? — Yes.  The  doctor 
contracts  individually  and  also  by  means  of  a  club. 
The  people  who  are  not  in  a  club  contract  with  the  doctor. 
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69565.  Is  this  contract  system  with  the  doctor  an 
individual  system,  that  is  to  say,  do  individuals  make 
a  special  contract  for  themselves  with  the  doctor,  or  do 
they  arrange  it  by  means  of  some  form  of  club  ?— No. 
The  doctor  is  in  contract  with  the  guardians  for  his 
salary. 

69566.  I  know  that,  but  you  said  that  they  would 
prefer  to  pay  the  doctor  this  5s.  ? — That  is  an  arrange- 
ment between  them  and  the  doctor. 

69567.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  done  in  the  form  of  a 
club  ? — No,  it  is  not  in  all  cases. 

69568.  The  doctor  does  not  contract  with  so  many 
people,  but  he  contracts  with  an  individual  ? — Yes,  and 
also  by  means  of  a  club. 

69569.  And  undertakes  to  doctor  him  or  her  for  5s.  a 
year  ? — -Yes. 

69570.  But  on  the  guardians'  plan  of  3s.  per  case,  a 
man  might  have  to  pay  6s.  or  9s.  in  the  year  ? — Pos- 
sibly. 

69571.  Does  the  doctor  take  it  for  5s.  including  the 
family  ? — No,  it  is  5s.  for  each  individual. 

69572.  Would  he  charge  5s.  for  each  child  ?— Yes. 

69573.  It  seems  a  good  deal  more  expensive  than  the 
parish  doctor,  but  nevertheless  the  effect  of  collecting 
that  loan  has  been  to  decrease  largely  the  number  of 
applications  ? — -Yes.  When  I  knew  the  district  first. 
Dr.  Eadie  was  the  medical  ofificer  and  the  copy  of  his 
sheet  that  he  sent  to  the  guardians  was,  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  quite  full ;  but  now  there  are  only  about  five  or 
six  names  on  it. 

69574.  Do  the  guardians,  in  granting  a  loan,  do  it  with 
the  knowledge  that  the  patient  has  means  ;  I  suppose 
they  do  ? — No,  but  they  think  the  people  could  pay  the 
doctor  the  5?.  a  year.  In  some  cases  the  doctors  employ 
a  man  who  will  collect  a  Id.  a  week. 

69575.  So  that  the  guardians  grant  it  on  loan 
deliberately,  in  order  to  push  people  into  making  their 
own  arrangements  ? — Yes. 

69576.  And  it  is  successful  ? — It  is. 

69577.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  done  in  other  dis- 
tricts ? — I  do  not  know  but  what  it  is  done  ;  I  think  it 
is. 

69578.  In  other  districts  in  the  Yeovil  union,  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

69579.  You  would  probably  know  if  your  district  is 
exceptional  ? — I  know  the  guardians  ordered  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago  that  every  order  was  to  be  given  on 
loan. 

69580.  Do  you  know  whether  the  other  relieving  officers 
have  been  as  successful  as  you  have  in  collecting  it  ? — 
I  do  not  think  they  are  so  successful  in  No..  1  district. 
I  expect  the  relieving  officer  there  would  have  a  difficulty 
in  getting  it  as  he  has  much  more  to  do,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  could  spare  the  time  to  collect  it  the 
same  as  I  do  at  3d.  a  time. 

69581.  Have  you  had  to  collect  it  personally  ? — Yes. 
You  would  never  get  it  else  ;  they  would  not  bring  it. 

69582.  With  regard  to  the  friendly  societies,  you  say 
that  an  ordinary  labourer  would  be  unable  to  keep  his 
wife  and  family  and  pay  the  necessary  contribution  to  a 
friendly  society  for  sickness  alone  ;  but  do  they  not, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  belong  to  a  friendly  society  ? 
—Yes,  but  there  are  friendly  societies  and  friendly 
societies. 

69583.  I  mean  to  the  solid  ones  ? — No,  they  do  not,  or 
at  least,  very  few  do. 

69584.  If  they  belong  to  a  friendly  society  at  all,  is  it 
to  a  dividing  society  ?— Yes,  they  belong  to  what  they 
call  the  seven-year  clubs.  There  is  one  at  West  Coker. 
I  belong  to  a  Court  of  Foresters  at  West  Coker,  and  there 
are  about  forty  members,  but  I  only  know  one  agricultural 
labourer  among  them,  and  he  pays  for  a  reduced  sum, 
that  is,  for  8s.  a  week.    The  majority  pay  for  I4s. 

69585.  So  that  they  only  tap  the  rather  better  paid 
class  ? — Yes,  the  artisans  and  mechanics. 

69586.  Is  there  no  society  that  specially  aims  at  the 
labourers  ? — Some  join  the  National  Deposit  Friendly 
Society,  but  then  there  is  no  permanency  in  that,  and  a 
man  might  exhaust  his  deposit  and  cease  to  receive  any 
benefit  if  he  was  ill  for  a  long  time. 


69587.  You  suggest  that  if  a  person  refuses  the  relief   Mr.  George 

offered  him  or  her,  the  responsibility  of  the  relieving    ^-  Young. 

officer  should  cease  ? — I  think  it  should.    It  is  very  diffi-  ' 

cult  for  us  sometimes.    For  instance,  some  old  woman, 

we  will  say,  living  alone,  gets  so  very  dirty  that  you  do  pogitioiTof 

not  know  what  to  do.    You  cannot  get  a  neighbour  relieving 

to  attend  to  her,  and  she  will  not  go  into  the  workhouse,  officer  on 

ishe  will  stay  there.    I  remember  I  had  one  case  in  my  refusal  of 

mind  particularly  at  the  time  I  wrote  that.    A  woman  in-relief  by 

would  not  go,  and  she  was  so  dirty  the  neighbours  would  applicant  and 

not  attend  to  her  ;  and  at  last  she  was  found  dead.    She  ^^'^^  °^  power 

must  have  died  suddenly  whilst  she  was  lying  in  her  remove 

JO  certam  cases 


chair. 


to  the  work- 


69588.  Your  two  suggestions  (a)  and  (b)  in  paragraph  house. 
9,  are  alternative,  are  they  not,  because  if  you  compel 
them  to  go  in  that  settles  it  ? — Yes. 

69589.  But  if  you  cannot  compel  them  to  go  in,  then 
you  think  that  the  responsibility  of  the  relieving  officer 
should  cease  ? — Yes,  becauac  really  you  are  so  anxious 
all  the  time.  They,  perhaps,  might  live  in  an  out-lying 
district  and  then  you  want  to  go  there  two  or  three  times 
a  week  to  see  how  they  are  getting  on. 

69590.  If  there  is  no  power  of  compelling  them  to  go 
in  and  they  do  remain  out,  is  it  not  necessary  that  the 
case  should  be  watched  ? — It  is  ;  and  that  is  what  I 
mean — it  takes  one's  time  so  much. 

69591.  When  you  say  there  should  be  no  responsibility, 
do  you  mean  that  you  should  give  it  up  altogether  ? — 
Not  absolutely,  but  I  mean  to  say  that  if  they  should  die 
of  starvation — if  they  will  commit  suicide  like  that — 
the  responsibility  should  not  rest  with  the  relieving 
officer. 

69592.  But  still  you  would  think  it  right  that  so  far 
as  possible  the  case  should  be  watched  ? — Yes. 

69593.  On  the  other  hand,  you  would  prefer  that  the 
guardians  had  powers  of  compulsion  of  some  kind  ? — 
Yes,  I  should,  because  I  believe  when  a  person  gets  so  old 
as  that,  they  are  not  exactly  in  their  right  mind,  and  they 
are  feeble  in  mind  as  well  as  in  body. 

69594.  Do  you  think  in  a  case  clearly  made  out  like      •  " 
that,  public  opinion  would  back  up  a  law  that  gave  that 
power  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

69595.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  To  follow  up  that  question  for  a 
moment,  supposing  your  boards  of  guardians  had  such  a 
case  before  them  and  offered  the  house,  do  they  instruct 
you  to  watch  the  case  ? — Yes. 

69596.  How  do  you  interpret  that  instruction  ? — First  of 
all,  if  they  order  the  workliouse,  they  stop  all  the  relief  ; 
then  I  should  have  to  go  round  and  watch  it  and  give 
what  relief  was  necessary. 

69597.  Would  you  call  on  the  person  himself  ? — Yes. 
We  p  xy  all  the  relief  at  the  houses. 

69598.  Would  you  call  on  the  person  himself  to  discover 
whether  he  was  destitute  ? — Yes. 

69599.  You  would  not  derive  your  information  from- 
others  ? — I  alwa^'s  go  mj^self. 

69600.  Would  you  ask  the  person  who  was  interested' 
or  would  you  get  your  information  from  neighboura 
whether  he  or  she  was  destitute  ?— Both,  very  likely. 

69601.  Supposing  in  a  case  of  that  sort,  you  find  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  destitution,  would  you  relieve  in  kind  ? 
—Yes. 

69602.  You  say  some  of  these  cases  are  very  filthy  ? — 
— So  they  are. 

69603.  Have  3'ou  ever  called  in  a  sanitary  authority  in  Question  of 
those  cases  ? — Yes,  I  report  them.  action  by 

69604.  \^Tiat  have   the  sanitary  authority  done  ? —  sanitar} 
Gone  and  grumbled  a  bit,  and  spoken  to  the  landlord  and  ^^uthoiity 
got  it  whitewashed  or  something  like  that.  landlord 

69605.  Have  they  not  turned  the  person  out  of  the  a^jplit^nts 
house  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  for  relief 

69606.  Do  you  think  that  a  possible  v,-ay  of  dealing  with  living  in 
these  cases  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to  '^sanitary 
compel  the  landlord  to  turn  them  out.  conditions. 

69607.  Have  you  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  that 
S3rt  ? — No,  not  now. 

69608.  You  say  it  would  be  very  unpopular,  and  it  Question  of 
would  be  an  entire  change  in  the  Poor  Law  to  give  you  compulsory 
complete  and  compulsory  powers  of  detention  ? — Yes,  it  detention, 
would. 
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69609.  Do  you  think  the  cases  are  numerous  enough  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  push  for  that  ? — Not  in  my  district. 

69610.  ^  Do  you  think  that  possibly  the  sanitary  authority 
might  do  more  to  help  you  ? — I  think  so. 

69611.  Does  your  district  take  in  any  part  of  Yeovil 
town  ? — No. 

69612.  Do  the  people  living  in  your  district  go  in  to 
work  at  Yeovil  at  all  ?— Only  a  few. 

69613.  You  say  that  some  of  your  women  work  at  the 
Yeovil  industries,  such  as  glove-making  ? — Yes. 

69614.  Do  you  find  that  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  hus- 
band ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has. 

69615.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  growing  tendency  for 
husbands  to  rely  on  their  wife's  earnings  ? — Yes,  I  think 
there  is. 

69616.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  remedying  that  ? 
— No,  I  cannot. 

69617.  Would  you  say  that  Yeovil  was  a  conspicuously 
drunken  place  ? — No,  not  any  more  than  any  other  towns, 
I  should  say. 

69618.  You  do  not  think  it  is  ?— No. 

69619.  Has  it  that  reputation  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  has, 
l)ecause  several  licenses  have  been  objected  to  as  not  being 
Tequired. 

69620.  In  Paragraph  2,  you  say,  "  The  necessaries  of 
life,  with  the  exception  of  bread,  are  dearer."  Is  that 
really  quite  the  case  ? — Yes. 

69621.  Are  clothes  dearer  ? — The  necessaries  of  life  are 
dearer. 

69622.  Clothes  come  very  near  to  being  necessaries,  do 
they  not  ? — It  is  very  little  old  people  require. 

69623.  Still,  to  a  widow  with  a  family,  boots  are  a  very 
important  matter,  and  the  expenditure  on  boots  is  very 
important  ? — Yes  ;  the  boots  are  cheaper,  but  they  are 
not  so  good. 

69624.  Do  you  pay  the  people  at  pay-stations  ? — No. 

69625.  You  pay  them  at  their  own  houses  ? — At  every 
house. 

69626.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  made  a  rule 
everywhere  ? — I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  I  find  it  very 
convenient. 

69627.  You  find  it  useful  ?— Yes. 

69628.  It  increases  your  knowledge  you  mean  ? — Yes. 
You  are  more  in  touch  with  the  people,  and  you  can  see 
pretty  well  what  they  are  having  for  meals.  It  prevents 
them  also  from  congregating  together  at  the  pay-stations. 

i   69629.  And  all  these,  you  think,  are  advantages  ? — I  do. 

69630.  It  also  prevents  children  being  sent  for  the  re- 
lief ? — Yes.    I  never  allow  a  child  to  take  it. 

69631.  Do  you  think  they  ought  not  to  be  allowed  ? — 
I  do.  Then  I  do  not  like  paying  for  the  boarded-out 
children  at  the  houses,  when  the  children  are  there  ;  and 
we  have  done  away  with  school  cards  on  purpose.  I  am  a 
school  attendance  officer  and  I  know  exactly  whether  they 
are  at  school  or  not,  and  I  do  not  think  it  makes  them 
conspicuous. 

69632.  Do  you  find  that  pauperism  runs  much  in  famihes 
in  your  district  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

69633.  Have  you  any  strong  cases  of  that  sort  in  your 
mini — I  mean  where  more  than  one  generation  has  been 
in  receipt  of  relief  ? — Yes.  I  know  one  case  particularly 
■where  the  mother  and  the  daughter  were  having  relief  at 
the  same  time,  but  the  daughter  was  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  the  mother  was  100 — she  was  over  100  when  she  died. 

69634.  Had  the  grandmother  had  relief,  do  you  think, 
before  ;  do  you  think  that  tradition  had  come  down  ? — I 
do  not  know  about  her. 

69635.  (Mr.  Booth.)  It  is  more  interesting  to  know  what 
became  of  the  old  lady's  grandchildren  ;  did  they  come  for 
rgjigf  ? — No,  they  did  not.    There  was  only  one  son. 

69636.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  think  that  you  often  see 
one  generation  after  another  in  a  family  coming  on  the 
parish  ?  Perhaps  if  you  can  think  of  any  case  you  will 
put  it  in  when  you  correct  your  evidence,  if  not  you  will  say 
>>  "  1 — Yes,  I  will  do  that.  {The  witness  subsequently 
added  :  I  have  known  several  cases.) 

69637.  I  suppose  in  the  villages  that  you  go  to  there  are 
various  forms  of  self-help,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 

69638.  Are  there  co-operative  societies  at  Yeovil  ? — 
There  is  one  at  Yeovil. 


69639.  Do  many  of  your  people  belong  to  that  ? — Only 
a  very  few. 

69640.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  ? — A  good  thing 
for  the  people  ? 

69641.  For  the  people,  I  mean  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

69642.  Do  you  think  anything  can  be  done  to  develop 
and  encourage  those  societies  ? — I  do  not  know. 

69643.  Do  many  of  your  people  insure  against  their 
funeral  ? — Yes,  on  going  through  the  deaths  for  the  past 
year  47  per  cent,  were  insured. 

69644.  What  do  they  insure  in,  as  a  rule  ? — Mostly, 
the  Prudential. 

69645.  Are  they  satisfied  with  the  Prudential  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

69646.  If  they  get  insurance  on  good  terms,  do  you 
think  that  could  be  developed,  and  that  the  principle 
of  insurance  would  be  likely  to  grow  ? — About  half  of  the 
people  are  insured  now. 

69647.  You  mean  insured  for  that  ? — Yes.  I  am  re- 
gistrar, and  I  know  pretty  well,  because  they  must  have 
a  certificate  before  they  can  get  the  money. 

69648.  Therefore,  they  must  apply  to  you  for  a  copy 
of  the  register  before  they  can  get  it  ? — Yes. 

69649.  In  your  union,  I  suppose  the  ordinary  cottage 
labourer  does  not  pay  any  rates,  does  he  ? — No,  not 
directly. 

69650.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  if  he  did,  do  you 
think  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  to 
make  everybody  pay  their  own  rates  directly. 

69651.  What  good  do  you  think  it  would  go  ? — I  can 
hardly  describe  what  I  mean. 

69652.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  make  people  feel 
more  responsible  ? — Yes. 

69653.  And  they  would  be  interested  in  the  adminis- 
tration ? — Yes. 

69654.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  them 
do  it  ?— Yes. 

69655.  There  would  not  be  any  serious  difficulty  in  the 
way  ? — No  ;  but  of  course  it  would  take  much  longer, 
and  it  would  be  more  expensive. 

69656.  What  do  people  pay  about  you  for  collecting 
cottage  rents  if  they  have  an  agent  ? — I  do  not  know,  I 
am  sure. 

69657.  Five  per  cent.  ? — Most  of  them  collect  their 
o-wn,  I  think.  There  are  a  lot  of  landlords  at  West 
Coker,  but  in  the  other  parishes  the  greater  part  belong 
to  the  larger  landlords,  and  they  keep  an  agent  or  a 
steward. 

69658.  Have  you  any  large  number  of  people  who 
o^vn  their  own  cottages  ? — Very  few. 

69659.  Have  you  many  people  who  own  any  land  ? — 
Very  few. 

69660.  Have  you  many  small  cultivators,  that  is, 
paople  who  rent  small  holdings  ? — Yes,  several. 

69661.  Are  they  doing  well  ?— Yes,  fairly  well. 

69662.  It  is  a  very  rich  country  round  Yeovil,  is  it 
not  1 — Some  of  it  round  Yeovil  is,  but  some  of  my  parishes 
are  poor. 

69663.  Do  you  find  many  people  who  live  on  their 
holding  alone,  or  are  they  generally  people  who  have 
another  trade  ? — Some  live  on  that  alone,  some  have 
trades  they  work  at  as  well. 

69664.  How  many  acres  do  you  think  a  man  could  do 
on  ? — It  would  be  according  to  the  kind  of  soil  and  where 
situated. 

69665.  Take  the  good  soil  ?— If  it  is  near  the  town 
one  man  would  live  on  perhaps  three  or  four  acres. 

69666.  Would  he  ?— Yes,  and  on  less  than  that. 

69667.  Supposing  he  had  three  stout  boys  to  help  him, 
in  his  famUy  ? — He  can  do  with  a  lot  more  ground  then. 

69668.  Could  he  manage  thirty  acres  ?— Yes,  very  well. 

69669.  And  make  a  living  of  it  ?— Yes,  very  well. 

69670.  What  would  he  grow  on  that,  vegetables  ?— 
He  would  mostly  keep  two  or  three  cows,  I  suppose  ; 
and  sell  the  milk  retail,  and  also  vegetables  for  market. 
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69671.  In  the  town  ?— Yes. 

69672.  Is  it  easy  to  get  milk  in  the  villages  with  you  ? — 
Yes,  very. 

1638  of  69673.  Do  the  farmers  sell  it  ?— Yes.  We  can  buy 
'  it  at  2d.  a  quart  in  the  summer  by  sending  for  it. 

69674.  Do  you  think  the  children  get  enough  milk  ? — 
No,  perhaps  not. 

69675.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Do  they  have  to  send  for  it,  or  is 
it  served  out  ? — You  can  get  it  at  2d.  a  quart  if  you  send 
for  it  in  the  summer,  and  3d.  a  quart  in  the  winter. 

69676.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  that  good  milk,  not  skimmed 
milk  ? — It  is  very  good  milk. 

y  '^^  69677.  Do  you  find  the  eating  of  tinned  meats  is  in- 
creasing  very  much  ? — No,  not  nearly  so  much  since  the 
Chicago  scare. 

69678.  What  meat  do  they  eat  generally  ? — Beef  and 
mutton. 

69679.  Among  the  people  to  whom  you  take  outdoor 
relief,  do  you  find  much  besf  and  mutton  eaten  ? — Yes. 

69680.  And  pork  and  bacon  ? — Very  little  pork. 

69681.  What  do  they  spend  their  out-relief  on,  do  you 
think,  as  a  rule  ? — Mainly  on  bread  and  butter. 

69682.  And  tea  ?— And  tea. 

69683.  Do  you  think  they  live  very  largely  on  that  ? — 
Mostly  on  that. 

69684.  How  often  would  an  old  couple  receiving  out- 
door relief  eat  meat,  do  you  think  ? — Two  or  three  times 
a  week,  I  expect. 

69685.  Not  every  day  ?— No. 

69686.  (Air.  Gardiner.)  How  largo  is  your  district  ? — 
\S        Nearly  17,000  acres. 

;  69687.  How  far  across  each  way  ? — It  is  8  miles  in  one 

direction,  and  it  might  be  6  or  7  the  other. 

69688.  Do  you  bicycle  ?— Yes. 

69689.  Do  you  find  it  pretty  hard  getting  round  to  all 
your  houses  to  pay  the  out-relief  ? — No,  except  in  the 
winter  ;  it  is  then. 

69690.  And  the  same  with  your  collection  ? — We  do  it 
all  at  the  same  time. 

69691.  I  suppose  you  are  paid  5  per  cent,  on  that  ? — 
10  per  cent. 

69692.  How  do  the  guardians  deal  with  the  widows 
and  children  ;  do  they  give  out-relief  ? — Yes. 

69693.  Do  they  expect  the  widow  to  support  herself 
and  one  child  ? — They  have  it  in  their  general  principles, 
but  it  is  not  always  carried  out,  because  in  some  case,s 
it  is  impossibb. 

69694.  What  relief  do  they  give  her  child  ?— They 
take  each  case  on  its  merits  according  to  what  the  widow 
is  earning. 

69695.  But  supposing  a  widow  is  left  with  five  children 
under  twelve  ? — I  have  one  now  in  particular  ;  she  is 
getting  10s.  a  week. 

69696.  A  widow  with  five  children  under  twelve  gets 
10s.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

69697.  What  is  her  rent  ?— 2s.,  I  think  it  is. 

69698.  Do  the  guardians  expact  her  to  go  out  to  work  ? 
— Yes,  they  do  if  she  can  get  it  to  do,  but  in  this  case  she 
is  physically  unable. 

69699.  They  expect  that,  in  spite  of  her  having  five 
children  under  twelve  ? — Yes. 

69700.  We  have  been  told  that  a  good  deal  of  im- 
morality is  caused  by  the  guardians  not  giving  adequate 
relief  to  widows  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

69701.  Have  you  ever  kno\vn  any  cases  of  it  yourself  ? 
— Never. 

69702.  Never  ?— I  think  there  was  one  case,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  was  because  it  was  not  adequate  reUef. 


69703.  Was  she  confined  with  an  illegitimate  child  ?—  -M'r.  George 
Yes.  ^-  Young. 


69704.  Mr.  Phelp?  asked  you  just  now  if  you  knew  nj^jy  iqq-j 

of  many  hereditary  cases  of  pauperism,  and  I  would  like  .'  

to  know  whether  you  have  come  across  many  cases  of 
hereditary  illegitimacy  ;    for  instance,  I  have  seen  in  a  Hereditary 
workhouse  an  unmarried  mother  whose  dauglitor  was  illegitimacy 
also  unmarried  and  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  ? — 
I  cannot  think  of  a  case  like  that  now. 

69705.  You  have  not  come  across  it  in  your  experience  ? 
— I  do  not  remember  one  now.  (The  Witness  subsequently 
added  :  I  know  one  case  of  four  generations  all  illegi- 
timite  ) 

69706.  You  are  registrar  of  births  as  well  as  deaths, 
I  take  it  ?— Yes. 

69707.  Is  the  percentage  of  illegitimacy  rising  or  falling  Decrease  of 
in  your  district  ? — It  is  falling.    In  the  last  quarter  ending  illegitimacy 
on  June  30th,  I  registered  three  ;   that  was  quite  an  at  Yeovil, 
exception. 

69708.  Can  you  explain  that  at  all  ?— No. 

69709.  Was  that  due  to  a  falling  stan  lai-d  of  morality  ? — 
No.  That  was  quite  an  exceptional  quarter  ;  it  does  not 
average  one  a  quarter.  • 

69710.  Is  this  decline  in  illegitimacy  due  in  your  judg- 
ment to  a  rising  standard  of  morality,  or  is  it  due  to  other 
causes  ? — I  am  sure  I  could  not  tell  you. 

69711.  Do  you  register  many  deaths  without  a  doctor's  Paucity  of 
certificate  ?— No.  deaths 

69712.  How  many  in  the  course  of  a  year,  should  you  ^^j^Q^t^*^ 
say  ? — I  do  not  remember  ever  registering  one  without  a  doctorg' 
doctor's  certificate.    I  might  have  registered  one  some  certificate, 
years  ago. 

69713.  Then  in  spite  of  this  policy  of  the  guardians, 
people  do  not  die  without  a  doctor  ? — No.  In  the  last 
six  years,  I  am  certain  I  have  not  registered  a  death  with- 
out a  doctor's  certificate  unless  there  has  been  a  coroner's 
certificate. 

69714.  (Miss  Hill.)  Wliat  is  the  smallest  contribution  The  possi- 
to  a  really  good  friendly  society  that  a  labourer  would  have  bility  of 
to  pay  ? — Of  course  that  differs  according  to  the  age  that  Friendly 

a  person  is  on  joining.    I  was  twenty-seven  when  I  joined  Societies  for 
the  Foresters,  and  that  is  2s.  IIM.  a  month.  ordinary 
_  .  1  .  ,  ,  labourers. 

69715.  What  wages  do  you  consider  a  man  must  neces- 
sarily get  to  be  able  to  spare  that  ? — Those  with  families 
could  not  spare  that. 

69716.  You  say  in  effect,  in  Paragraph  7,  that  an 
ordinary  labourer  would  be  unable  to  keep  his  wife  and 
family  and  pay  the  necessary  contributions ;  on  what, 
wages  do  you  consider  he  could  pay  the  necessary  con- 
tributions ? — A  man  with  15s.  a  week,  and  only  his  wife 
to  keep,  would  be  able  to  do  it. 

69717.  That  is,  a  man  with  15s.  a  week  who  has  no 
children,  would  be  able  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

69718.  But  if  he  had  a  family  he  would  be  unable  to 
do  it  ? — He  would  be  unable  to  do  that. 

69719.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  direct  pay-  Compounding 
ment  of  rates  by  everybody.    In  the  country,  do  they  and  question 
have  the  system  we  have  in  London  of  making  an  allow-  of  economy 
ance  if  the  owner  pays  the  rents — it  is  what  we  caU  com-  "f  its 
pounding  ? — Yes,  they  have  compounding.  abolition. 

69720.  What  allowance  do  they  make  as  a  rule  to  the 
owners  for  doing  that  ? — I  think  it  is  30  per  cent. 

69721.  You  were  saying  that  it  mould  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  collect  direct  from  the  tenant  ? — Yes. 

69722.  But  if  compounding  were  abolished,  the  local 
authority  would  not  have  to  allow  that  25  per  cent.  ? — 
No,  they  would  not. 

69723.  So  that  it  might  pay  for  the  collecting  if  they 
abolished  the  compounding  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  it  would. 


Mr.  Feed  Weston,  called  ;   and  Examined. 


69724.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  understand  you  are  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Delegate  Board  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak 
Benefit  Society  for  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  of 
Somerset  ? — Yes. 

69725.  You  are  also  an  overseer  for  the  parish  of 
Yeovil  ?— Yes. 

69726.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  very  interesting 
memorandum,  and  I  do  not  think  at  this  late  hour  it 


will  be  at  all  necessary  to  supplement  it  very  much  ;  but     Mr.  Fred 
if  you  will  formally  hand  it  in,  no  doubt  some  members  Weston. 

of  the  Commission  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  question?  

upon  it  ? — Very  good.  Sir.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the  H  July,  1907. 
following  statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  for  the  past  four  years,  and  am  now, 
the  representative  on  the  Delegate  Board  of  the  Hearts 
of  Oak  Benefit  Society  for  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
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County  of  Somerset,  comprising  that  part  of  the  county 
which  is  east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Frome 
to  Shepton  Mallet,  Glastonbury,  Street,  Somerton,  Lang- 
•  port,  Ilminster  and  Chard,  inclusive  of  the  towns  named. 
I  am  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  parish  of  Yeovil.  (Popu- 
lation, over  12,000.)  From  1890  to  1892  I  was  Secretary 
to  the  Somerset  and  West  of  England  Farm  Labourers' 
Union,  a  union  which  was  not  a  success.  At  the  time 
when  the  Commissioner  appointed  by  the  '.Royal  Com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  sat  in  Somerset,  I  not  only  gave  evidence  my- 
self, but  I  assisted  him  to  obtain  evidence,  and  my  name 
was  mentioned  in  his  Report  in  respect  of  this.  Since 
that  time  I  have  taken  considerable  interest  in  the  work 
of  friendly  societies  and  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law.  In  the  appended  statement  the  area  dealt  with 
is  that  which  I  represent  on  the  Delegate  Board  of  the 
Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

2.  The  cliief  charities  in  this  neighbourhood  are  the 
almshouse  charities,  one  or  two  of  which  exist  in  the  most 
important  parishes.  Generally  speaking  these  charities 
are  administered  to  what  is  known  as  the  "  second  poor," 
but  there  are  some  cases  in  which  peoftle  in  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  reUef  are  admitted.  The  amounts  which  are  given 
in  addition  to  the  accommodation  in  the  almshouses  vary 
considerably,  from  Is.  8d.  per  week,  given  to  the  inmates 
of  the  Corporation  Almshouse  at  Yeovil,  to  2s.  6d.  and  3s. 
per  week  at  Crewkerne  ;  2s.  and  4s.  at  Chard  ;  2s.  6d. 
at  East  Coker  ;  4s.  at  Ilchester  ;  4s.  at  Shepton  Mallet ; 
5s.  at  Bruton  ;  5s.  and  5s.  6d.  at  Frome  ;  to  8s.  per  week 
at  Wobourne's  Almshouse,  Yeovil.  In  addition  to  the 
twelve  inmates  and  a  matron  at  theWobourne's  Almshouse, 
Yeovil,  the  trustees  are  now  paying  5s.  per  week  to  ten 
pensioners  who  reside  outside  the  almshouse.  In  all 
cases  of  almshouse  charities  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  I  have  found  that  the  charities  have  been  ad- 
mirably administered,  that  the  competition  to  obtain 
admission  is  very  keen,  and  that  the  effect  on  the  re- 
cipients has  been  to  brighten  and  prolong  their  lives,  as  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  they  live  more  comfortal)ly  and  are 
more  free  from  care  and  worry.  In  no  case  have  I  found 
an  instance  in  which  it  has  been  considered  a  degrada- 
tion to  accept  almshouse  charity.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  reward  for  an  honest 
and  industrious  hfe. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  almshouse  charities  there  are  some 
'mportant  educational  charities,  notably  at  Frome  and 
Bruton,  and  the  competition  for  these  also  is,  I  under- 

■  stand,  very  keen.  In  nearly  every  parish  there  are  the 
usual  dole  charities  of  bread,  meat,  coal  and  clothing,  and 
these  are  eagerly  sought  after,  except  in  those  cases  where 
the  recipients  have  to  attend  Divine  Service  to  obtain 
them.  In  tliis  respect  I  would  instance  the  Goddens  charity 
at  Martock,  a  bread  dole,  where  the  recipients  have  to 
attend  Divine  Service  on  Sunday  morning  to  obtain  a 
four  pound  loaf.  Frec^uently  the  loaves  are  not  wholly 
distributed  on  the  Sunday,  and  the  remainder  are  sent 
round  to  the  very  poor,  by  the  Vicar,  on  the  Monday 
morning. 

4.  The  effect,  on  the  recipients  of  charity  and  Poor  Law 
out-relief,  respectively,  is  marked.  As  I  have  suggested 
above  with  regard  to  almshouse  charities,  the  recipients 
look  upon  it  as  no  degradation  to  accept  these  charities 
and  this  may  be  said  with  respect  to  charities  of  this  class 
generally  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law 
relief,  whether  out-rehef  or  admission  to  the  union  work- 
house, the  respectable  poor  will  go  to  any  lengths  rather 
than  apply  for  it.  It  is  only  when  necessity  absolutely 
compels  them  to  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief  that  they  do 
so.  and,  generally  speaking,  the  receipt  of  Poor  Law  re- 
lief is  looked  upon  by  the  recipients  as  degrading,  and  this 
fact  must  have  an  effect  upon  their  Hves  and  characters. 

5.  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  neighbourhood  there  is 
much  organised  co-operation  between  charity  and  the 
Poor  Law,  except  in  the  direction  of  nursing,  and  I 
believe  that  in  most  of  the  unions  in  this  neighbourhood 
the  guardians  co-operate  with  the  nursing  associations, 
both  for  maternity  cases  and  for  ordinary  forms  of  ill- 
ness. I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  co-operation  between 
the  Poor  Law  guardians  and  charitable  institutions,  more 
especially  those  engaged  in  distributing  intermittent 
rehef,  is  not  only  possible,  but  desirable,  especially  in  the 


direction  of  obtaining  and  supplying  to  each  other  in- 
formation as  to  the  condition  of  those  applying  for  or  re- 
ceiving Poor  Law  relief  or  charity. 

6.  I  certainly  think  that  if  it  were  possible  to  so  organise  Difficulty  of 
local  charities  that  the  whole  amount  which  is  now  given  substituting 
in  organised  and  indiscriminate  charity  could  be  pooled  charity  for 
into  one  comprehensive  fund,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  o^t-relief. 
substitute   charity   for   out-relief.    But   to   my  mind, 

the  difficulty  in  this  would  lie  with  the  donors  of  indis- 
criminate charity.  We  have  many  people  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood who  are  very  charitable,  but  who  prefer  to  visit 
the  cases  whom  they  desire  to  help,  and  who  certainly  pre- 
fer to  give  direct  to  the  poor  the  help  which  they  desire  to 
give.  In  many  of  these  cases,  if  the  donors  could  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  giving  their  charity  directly  they  would 
not  care  to  give  it  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  to  the  extent 
that  they  now  give.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  these  donors 
to  see  that  a  far  more  efficient  distribution  of  their  charity 
would  result  from  proper  organisation,  then  the  principal 
difficulty  of  so  organising  local  charity  that  it  would  largely 
take  the  place  of  Poor  Law  rehef  would  cease  to  exist. 

Friendly,  Co-operative  and  other  Self-Help  Societies. 

7.  Friendly,  co-operative  and  self-help  societies  are 
fairly  strong.  The  various  co-operative  so  ieties  (thirteen 
in  number)  have  an  approximate  total  membership  of 
6,300,  with  a  share  capital  of  £40,500.  The  Hearts  of 
Oak  Benefit  Society,  the  only  society  which  fixes  a  wage 
limit,  has  a  membership  of  1,400  in  this  area.  The  sub- 
scription is  about  9s.  2d.  per  quarter,  varying  with  the 
amount  of  the  levy.  The  benefits  for  a  free  member  are  : — 
18s.  per  week  full  sick  pay  for  six  months  ;  9s.  per  week 
half  sick  pay  for  the  next  six  months  ;  and  4s.  per  week 
redu  ed  si  k  pay  for  the  remainder  of  the  illness  ;  £20 
funeral  allowance  at  death  of  member,  £10  at  wife's 
death  ;  30s.  at  the  birth  of  each  child,  and  a  sum  up  to 
£15  for  the  loss  of  tools  by  fire.  In  the  other  permanent 
societies,  such  as  the  Foresters,  membership  about  2,800  ; 
Oddfellows,  membership  about  1,600  ;  Rational  Sick  and 
Bm'ial  Association,  membership  about  800 ;  United 
Patriots,  membership  about  600  ;  Shepherds,  member- 
ship about  500 ;  Rechabites,  membership  about  300 ; 
the  scale  of  contributions  is  a  sliding  one,  and  the  benefits 
are  in  accordance  with  the  age  and  scale  of  payments. 
There  are  also  deposit  societies  such  as  the  National 
Deposit  Friendly  Society,  the  West  Wiltshire  Working 
Men's  Conservative  Benefit  Society,  ani  the  Twentieth 
Century  Equitable  Friendly  Society,  with  a  membership, 
respectively,  of  about  500, 400,  and  400,  which  allocate  the 
profits  to  the  individual  members.  There  are  also  many 
Slate  Clubs  in  the  various  towns,  which  divide  profits 
yearly  among  the  members.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  many  of  the  old  village  clubs.  The  subscription  to 
these  generally  is  Is.  6d.  per  month,  with  4s.  or  5s.  per 
year  for  the  doctor  and  expenses  of  the  club  feast  day 
added.  The  benefits  in  these  clubs  are  5s.  per  week  sick 
pay,  as  long  as  the  member  has  any  money  in  the  fund, 
and  a  subscription  of  Is.  per  member  for  funeral  allowance, 
and  6d.  for  the  wife's  funeral. 


Particulars  as 
to  scope  and 
benefits,  etc,, 
of  Friendly 
and  other 
kindred 
societies  in 
East 
Somerset. 


8.  It  is  not  possible  to  provide  old  age  pensions  to  all 
through  the  medium  of  friendly  societies,  but  it  is  possible, 
whether  by  means  of  increased  subscriptions  or  by 
subsidy  from  national  or  local  funds,  to  provide  old  age 
pensions  to  members  of  friendly  societies.  This  principle 
has  been  recognised  by  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly 
So  ieties,  and,  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  best  method  of 
instituting  old  age  pensions  would  be  by  and  through  the 
friendly  societies  and  other  self-help  societies. 

9.  The  effect  on  friendly  societies  of  (a)  Free 
Medical  State  Relief  (b)  Voluntary  Hospitals  (c)  State 
system  of  old  age  pension  ;  and  (d)  freely  given  Poor 
Law  out-relief  would  be  to  largely  diminish  their  member- 
ship. Most  of  the  men  who  join  friendly  societies  do  so 
with  the  object  of  assuring  to  themselves  the  benefits 
enumerated  above,  and  if  there  were  a  possibility  of 
their  obtaining  these  benefits  without  having  to  pay 
their  subscriptions  to  then-  friendly  societies,  they  would 
assuredly  not  take  the  trouble  to  join  a  friendly  society, 
or  deny  themselves  in  many  ways,  as  they  do,  to  keep 
themselves  in  their  various  societies. 

10.  The  possibility  of  further  co-operation  between 
friendly  societies  and  hospitals  is  a  matter  which  is  now 
receiving  the  attention  of  all  friendly  societies.  Much 
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has  been  done  by  the  co-operation  of  friendly  societies  and 
Convalescent  Homes,  but  there  is  room  for  much  greater 
improvement  in  the  direction  suggested  by  this  section. 
If,  by  co-operation  between  the  friendly  societies  and  the 
hospitals,  a  scheme  could  be  adopted  by  which  the  majority 
of  serious  cases  could  be  dealt  with  in  hospital,  it  would 
tend  to  decrease  the  period  of  the  patient's  illness,  and 
would  thus  be  of  benefit  both  to  the  member  and  the 
society.  I  believe  that  a  scheme  of  this  kind  could  be 
worked  on  the  same  lines  that  a  convalescent  home 
benefit  is  now  worked,  either  that  the  society  should 
subscribe  to  the  hospital,  should  keep  a  certain  number 
of  beds  at  the  disposal  of  the  members,  or  pay  a  certain 
sum  per  week  to  the  hospital  whilst  the  member  is  an 
inmate,  the  cost  of  this  benefit  to  be  deducted  wholly  or  in 
part  from  the  pay  the  member  is  receiving  from  the 
society. 

11.  The  eflect  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies) 
Acts  has  been  to  considerably  increase  the  comfort  of  the 
aged  members  of  friendly  societies  who  are  in  receipt  of 
reduced  sick  pay.  There  are  several  men  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood who  are  now  receiving  6s.  6d.,  7s.,  and  7s.  6d.  per 
week,  reduced  sick  pay  and  outdoor  relief,  who  before 
the  passing  of  the  Acts  named,  would  not  have  been 
receiving  more  than  from  4s.  to  5s.  per  week.  It  used  to 
be  the  usual  thing  to  ask  by  the  board  of  guardians, 
v.ben  a  man  was  apj^lying  for  outdoor  relief.  Is  he  in  a 
friendly  society,  and  how  much  docs  he  get  from  the 
society  ?  That  is  now  altered,  and  I  think  in  every 
union  in  this  neighbourhood  the  spirit  of  the  Acts  is 
carried  out. 

12.  Those  societies  which  are  known  as  the  permanent 
friendly  societies  are  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  they  did, 
and  this  is  to  be  accoiinted  for  by  the  fact  that  men  now 
prefer  to  join  a  society  which  shares  its  profits  amongst 
its  healthiest  members,  instead  of  building  up  large 
reserve  funds.  This  is  proved  by  the  enormous  growth 
during  this  past  few  years,  of  such  societies  as  the  National 
Deposit  Friendly  Society,  the  Nineteenth  Century  Equit- 
able Friendly  Society,  the  Stroud,  South  Wales  and 
Wiltshire  Political  Working  Men's  Societies  and  others. 
These  may  all  be  described  as  Friendly  or  Thrift  Societies 
although  they  do  not  work  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
permanent  societies,  such  as  the  Oddfellows,  Foresters, 
and  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society.  If  we  take  these  into 
account,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  diminution  in  the 
progression  of  thrift  societies. 

13.  In  conclusion  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  any  sj^ecial  local  problems.  The  circumstances 
are  the  same  as  they  are  in  most  agricultural  districts. 
In  the  event  of  your  Commission  recommending  the 
substitution  of  some  form  of  relief  of  distress  other  than 
that  of  the  present  Poor  Law  sj-stem,  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  members  of  self-help  and 
friendly  societies  should  have  the  first  consideration  as 
to  their  treatment  under  any  scheme  that  may  be  evolved. 

69727.  (Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  endowed  charities 
you  say  in  Paragraph  2  :  "  Generally  speaking  these 
charities  are  administered  to  what  is  known  as  the  second 


poor 


-That  is  so. 


Qtages  69728.  "  But  there  are  some  cases  in  which  people  in 
pple-  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  are  admitted  "  ;  that  is  to  be 
ng  i*''  regretted,  is  it  not? — I  think  not,  in  particular  cases. 
;y  with  Take,  for  instance,  the  corporation  almshouses  at  Yeovil ; 
there  I  think  it  is  the  case  that  the  amount  they  receive 
from  the  almshouse  charity  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to 
keep  them,  even  with  the  help  of  the  residence  in  the 
almshouse  ;  therefore  the  amount  which  they  receive 
there  is  helped  by  Poor  Law  relief.  These  people  are 
absolutely  destitute  when  they  are  admitted  to  the  alms- 
house. 

69729.  But  they  are  not  cases  of  the  second  poor  at 
all,  are  they  ? — No,  they  are  not  in  that  instance. 

69730.  But  they  are  destitute  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

69731.  They  are  offered  the  almshouse,  and  they  look 
to  the  out-relief  to  give  them  something  to  spend  or  to 
live  upon  ? — That  is  so. 

69732.  And  between  the  two  they  are  well  served  ?— 
Yes  ;  between  the  two  most  of  them  would  have  besides 
the  residence  some  6s.,  or  perhaps  6s.  6d.  per  week,  to 
live  upon. 

69733.  In  those  almshouses  do  they  entirely  see  to 
themselves  or  is  there  anyone  who  looks  after  them  ? — 

429- VII. 


There  is  no  one  to  look  after  them  ;   they  see  to  them-     Mr.  Fred 
selves.  Weston. 

69734.  In  Paragraph  6,  you  say  you  think  "  that  if  it     j^j^  1907, 

were  possible  to  so  organise  local  charities  that  the  whole   1  

amount  which  is  now  given  in  unorganised  and  indis-  Difficulty  of 
criminate  charity  could  be  pooled  into  one  comprehen-  substituting 
sive  fund,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  substitute  charity  charity  for 
for  out-relief  ?— I  think  so.  out-relief. 

69735.  But  at  the  same  time  you  doubt  the  prac- 
ticability of  it  ? — I  do. 

69736.  Are  there  certain  portions  of  that  work  which 
could  be  taken  out  of  the  Poor  Law  ?  Is  it  not  possible 
to  divide  the  cases  between  the  two  systems  ?— Yes, 
possibly  ;  but  I  should  still  think  there  would  be  a  diffi- 
culty. For  instance,  I  know  a  case — a  case  which  I  have 
in  my  mind  at  this  present  moment — of  a  lady  who  is 
very  charitable  indeed.  She  gives  away  an  immense 
amount  every  year  in  charity,  and  I  should  think  she 
spends  quite  £7  or  £8  a  week  in  charity  herself,  besides 
giving  to  institutions  ;  but  she  prefeis  to  take  this  charity, 
both  in  money  and  in  kind,  to  the  jjeople  herself. 

69737.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Does  she  distribute  it  herself? 
—Yes. 

69738.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Would  it  be  possible  that  she 
could  be  induced  to  deal  only  with  the  cases  that  the 
Poor  Law  does  not  undertake  to  deal  with  and  not  to 
give  her  charity  to  cases  which  are  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief;  would  she  prefer  not  to  give  to  those  latter  cases?  — 
I  think  she  would. 
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69739.  That  is  the  form  of  co-operation  which  I  am 
suggesting  ? — I  understand,  exactly. 

69740.  I  am  suggesting  that  when  the  cases  come — if 
possible,  before  they  come — to  the  Poor  Law,  as  many 
as  can  be  should  be  dealt  with  by  charitable  means  ? — 
Exactly ;  but  in  that  case  I  think  some  organisation  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

69741.  Do  you  think  organisation  from  that  point  of 
view  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  possible  ?— I  think  so. 

69742.  To  prevent  pauperism  ? — Not  to  prevent  it 
entirely,  but  to  some  extent. 

69743.  It  would  prevent  it  as  far  as  these  charitable 
means  went,  taking  the  cases  which  suited  them  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

69744.  And  those  woidd  be  mainly  what  may  be  called 
the  hopeful  cases  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  mainly  the  hope- 
ful cases,  certainly. 

69745.  That  would  relieve  the  Poor  Law  of  the  cases 
for  which  the  Poor  Law  is  worse  adapted  ? — Yes,  it 
would  relieve  the  Poor  Law  of  the  temporary  cases, 
and,  as  you  say,  of  the  very  hopeful  cases — the  cases 
where  a  little  help  would  be  useful,  and  where  in  all  pro- 
bability a  little  help  given  at  the  time  would  keep  the 
people  from  applying  for  Poor  Law  relief. 

69746.  And  it  would  leave  on  the  Poor  Law  the  cases 
which  are  least  injxu-iously  treated  by  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes,  I  think,  generally  speaking,  that  would  be  so. 

69747.  Do  you  think  that  form  of  co-operation  M'ould 
be  desirable  ? — Yes. 

69748.  And  also  possible  ? — I  think  so. 

f  9749.  In  Paragraph  12  you  speak  of  the  permanent  Increase  and 
friendly  societies  as  not  increasing  as  rapidly  as  they  did,  working  of 
and  you  account  for  that  by  the  fact  that  "  men  now  profit  sharing 
prefer  to  join  a  society  which  shares  its  profits  amongst  j)"™  •/ 
its  healthiest  members  ''  ? — That  is  so.  Societies  and 

69750.  That  means  that  they  are  not  thrift  societies  limited 
really  ? — They  are  thrift  societies  in  this  sense,  that  the  j"^dical 
men  pay  a  certain  amount  into  these  societies  for  sick  j^f-^^f 
benefit  and  also  a  certain  amount  on  deposit  ace  Dint; 
anl  in  the  event  of  their  being  ill  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  they  cannot  only  draw  from  the  sick  benefit 
account,  but  they  can  also  ch-aw  from  the  deposit  account. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  National  Deposit  Friendly  Society, 
and  the  South  Wales  and  Wiltshire  Political  Working 
Men's  Societies  ;    the  Pioneer  Society  is  another  case. 
In  all  these  cases  the  men  are  encouraged  to  pay  into  iht 
sick  fund  and  also  into  the  deposit  fund. 

69751.  Is  the  money  that  they  pay  into  the  deposit 
fund  at  their  disposal  at  any  time,  or  only  under  certain 
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circumstances  ? — At  any  time,  in  most  cases ;  I  think 
in  all  three  cases.  When  they  have  been  in  the  society 
for  some  three  or  four  years  I  believe  they  are  entitled  to 
draw  from  their  deposit  fund  at  any  time. 

69752.  And  by  that  time  they  have  got  a  nest  egg  ? — 
Yes,  they  have. 

69753.  Does  that  result  in  their  going  on  making 
savings  ? — I  think  it  does.  The  difficulty,  and,  I  think, 
the  only  difficulty,  in  these  particular  friendly  societies  is 
this,  that  in  the  event  of  a  man  becoming  seriously  ill 
and  having  an  illness  which  lasts  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  then  his  sick  fund  and  his  deposit  fund  run  out 
and  the  benefit  ceases.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  societies 
are  only  helpful  to  those  men  who  are  in  good  health 
and  who  are  likely  to  keep  in  good  health. 

69754.  Is  there  an  individual  claim  on  the  sick  fund  1 — 
No  ;  it  depends  on  the  deposit. 

69755.  Then  is  the  amount  kept  at  the  credit  of  each 
individual  member  ? — Yes. 

69756.  That  is  to  say,  his  own  subscriptions  are  the 
only  moneys  which  are  available  for  him  ? — Except  in 
certain  cases,  where,  by  an  act  of  grace  of  the  society 
or  of  the  lodge,  he  may  be  entitled  to  draw  a  benefit  for 
a  year  perhaps — six  months  at  two-thirds,  and  another 
six  months  at  half  that. 

69757.  So  that  it  is  only  to  that  extent  that  it  is 
co-operative  ? — That  is  so. 

69758.  The  rest  is  merely  a  form  of  banking  ? — Yes. 
In  the  permanent  societies  it  does  not  matter  how  long 
a  man  may  be  HI,  he  stUl  is  able  to  draw  from  the  society. 

69759.  But  a  man  who  has  bad  health  would  draw  it 
all  out,  would  he  not  ? — Yes  ;  in  point  of  fact  I  know  of 
a  case  in  Yeovil,  and  of  another  case  in  Chard,  where  the 
people  who  were  in  the  National  Deposit  Friendly  Society 
had  paid  into  the  society  for  some  two  years,  and  they 
had  a  deposit  account,  as  well  as  an  account  in  the  sick 
benefit  fund.  In  the  case  at  Yeovil,  which  was  the  case 
of  a  woman,  she  had  rather  a  serious  illness  ;  half-way 
through  the  illness  the  money  benefit  was  stopped,  and 
not  only  was  the  money  benefit  stopped  but  the  medical 
benefit  was  also  stopjjed,  and  they  had  to  pay  a  doctor 
for  his  services  after  that.  The  case  at  Chard  was  a 
very  similar  case,  for  the  benefit  there  was  stopped  during 
the  period  of  the  illness. 

69760.  So  that  there  is  a  liability  for  the  entire  savings 
to  be  drawn  upon  and  exhausted  ? — Exactly. 

69761.  There  is  a  society  in  Birmingham,  called  the 
Ideal  Society,  on  the  same  plan,  with  this  difference,  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  subscription  is  set  aside  per- 
manently for  the  sick  fund  and  that  is  co-operative,  it 
being  only  the  remainder  that  is  banked  ? — I  think  that 
is  not  the  case  with  the  National  Deposit  Friendly  Society, 
as  far  as  I  can  gather  both  from  reading  the  rules  and  from 
conversation  with  members  of  the  society.  It  is  not 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  National  Deposit  Friendly 
Society,  unless  a  man  has  been  in  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  and  has  created  a  large  deposit,  which 
of  course  it  would  take  some  years  to  work  off. 

69762.  A  permanent  society  does  distinctly  divide 
the  two  parts  of  the  providence,  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  subscription  is  applied  to  a  sick  fund 
which  is  co-operative  and  which  would  go  on,  and  then  any 
surplus  is  banked  for  them  and  under  certain  conditions 

.  they  can  draw  it  out  ? — That  is  the  case,  I  think,  in  the 
Stroud  Liberal  Working  Men's  Benefit  Societ3^ 

69763.  Would  that  particularly  work  up  for  old-age 
pensions  ? — That  is  so  in  that  case,  but  we  have  not  a  case 
of  that  kind  in  Somersetshire,  I  believe. 

69764.  It  answers  very  well  for  people  who  are  fairly 
prosperous  and  who,  having  got  a  certain  accumulation, 
go  on  adding  to  it  ? — Yes. 

69765.  For  those  it  is  an  excellent  start  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

Beasons  for  69766.  But  it  does  not  suit  the  case  of  people  with 
popularity  of  precarious  earnings  ? — No,  it  does  not.  In  Paragraph 
profit-sharing  12, 1  notice  that  I  have  mentionsd  the  Twentieth  Century 
ani  deposit  Equitable  Friendly  Society.  This  society  is  no  longer  a 
dividing  society.  It  has  been  made  into  a  permanent 
society,  and  has  had  a  new  set  of  rules  prepared  and 
published  ;  so  it  would  come  out  of  the  category  of  the 
dividing  societies. 


Friendly 
Societies, 


69767.  I  might  ask  you  whether  you  could  give  any  Rea  onsfor 
reason  why  these  societies,  the  dividing  societies,  are  so  popularity  o! 
much  more  popular  and  more  successful  ? — I  think  I  profit-sharing 
have  mentioned  in  my  Statement  that  one  of  the  reasons  and  deposit 
is  that  the  permanent  societies  are  building  up  big  reserve  '*^.^y 
funds,  and  not  only  the  members  generally,  but  the  people  f^oo.etiej. 
in  the  country  districts  think  it  would  be  far  fairer  for 

the  people  who  are  members  of  the  association  or  of  the 
society  to  have  a  share  in  the  reserve  fund  than  to  build 
it  up,  neglecting,  of  course,  to  consider  the  advice  of  the 
actuary  in  the  matter. 

69768.  Because  the  fact  is  that  they  are  not  more  than 
solvent  ? — That  is  so. 

69769.  But  still  they  would  like  to  finger  the  money  ? — 
They  would  like  to  do  so.  In  the  case  of  the  National 
Deposit  Friendly  Society,  the  pohtical  societies,  and  tho 
Pioneer  they  point  out  to  the  people  that  they  are 
creating  a  reserve  fund  of  their  own.  That  appeals  to 
the  people,  and  the  result  is  that  these  societies  are  going 
forward  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  are  the  permanent 
societies. 

69770.  The  people  would  like  to  see  a  sum  actually 
at  their  own  credit  ? — That  is  so. 

69771.  And  therefore  it  returns  to  the  remark  that  it  is 
all  very  well  if  it  continues  to  do  well  ? — Yes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  one  may  describe  the  permanent 
friendly  societies  as  mutual  help  societies,  and  the  deposit 
societies  as  self-help  societies.    They  are  all  thrifty.  | 

69772.  And  each  useful  in  their  way  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

69773.  Hill.)  In   Paragraph   1,   you  mention  Failure  of 
that  the  Somerset  and  West  of  England  Farm  Labourers'  Farm 
Union  was  not  a  success  ;  was  that  in  consequence  of  the  Labourers' 
difficulty  of  getting  so  poorly  paid  a  class  of  workmen  Union  aai 
to  contribute  ?— That  was  one  of  the  difficulties  ;  another  causes, 
was  that  in  Somersetshire  we  found  when  the  Labourers' 

Union  was  started  first  that  there  was  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  men  in  nearly  every  village  to  strike  for  higher 
wages  at  once.  That,  I  think,  was  really  the  cause 
of  the  fall  of  the  Labourers'  Union— not  only  the  fact  that 
we  could  not  get  them  to  subscribe  to  keep  the  thing 
going,  but  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  to  strike, 
or  at  any  rate  to  appeal  for  higher  wages  almost  as  soon 
as  they  joined  the  union. 

69774.  Then  it  became  in  a  way  a  sort  of  trades  union, 
and  it  was  rather  a  machinery  for  raising  wages  than  for 
providing  sick  benefit  ?— There  was  no  provision  made 
in  the  rules  of  this  particular  union  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  sick  benefit ;  it  was  a  trade  union  pure  and 
simple. 

69775.  In  Paragraph  2,  you  say,  "  the  trustees  are  now  Almshouse 
paying  5s.  per  week  to  ten  pensioners  who  reside  outside  Charities, 
the  almshouse  "  ;    is  that  more  popular  than  residing 

within  the  almshouse  ? — No.  | 

69776.  It  is  simply  an  extension  of  it,  then  ? — It  is 
simjily  an  extension  of  it,  and  I  may  say  that  the  trustees 
have  just  determined  to  increase  that  number  to  twelve. 

69777.  Their  funds  are  increasing,  I  suppose  ?— Yes. 
That  decision  was  arrived  at  last  week,  I  think,  or  the 
week  before. 

69778.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  I  think  you  recommend  with  Desirability 
regard  to  old-age  pensions  that  if  any  scheme  is  adopted  of  recognitioii 
it  should  be  worked  through  the  friendly  societies  ?— Yes,  of  ^'^J'^^g^g 
primarily;  that  is  my  recommendation.  of'old-age' 

69779.  Could  I  infer  from  that  that  you  are  averse  pensions, 
to  a  universal  system  of  old-age  pensions  ?— Not  entirely, 

but  I  certainly  think  that  those  who  help  themselves 

should  be  helped  first.    I  mean  not  only  the  people  who  g 

belong  to  friendly  societies,  I  mean  also  the  people  who  || 

save  in  the  savings  banks  for  the  purpose  of  buying  a 

small  annuity  or  anything  of  that  sort— anybody  who  is 

proving  by  thrift  that  he  is  desirous  of  doing  something 

for  h  s  old  age,  I  think,  should  be  considered  first. 

69780.  If  a  system  of  old-age  pensions  had  to  be  estab-  Objections 
lished  on  universal  hnes,  without  any  contributions  being  l^^f^^f^ 
paid  by  anyone,  it  would  naturally  apply  to  all  people  ?—  o^^agg 
Exactly.  pensions. 

69781.  The  members  of  friendly  societies  could  not  then 
expect  to  have  any  preference  at  all  given  them  ?— Just  so. 

69782.  Would  you  place  any  limitations  on  those  who 
receive  old-age  pensions  under  a  scheme  of  that  kind,  in 
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the  way  of  those  who  have  received  Poor  Law  relief  in 
times  past  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  very  often  the  people 
who  have  had  to  receive  Poor  Law  relief  are  the  vc  ry  people 
who  ought  to  have  an  old-age  pension.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  an  agricultural  labourer,  who  has  lived  and 
worked  in  all  probability  for  forty  or  fifty  years  in  one 
particular  parish.  His  wages  have  been  such  that  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  his  saving.  He  has  had  to  bring 
lip  a  family  and  then  he  has  had  to  apply  for  relief  in  his 
old  age.  That  is  a  case  in  which,  I  think,  an  old-age 
pension  ought  to  be  given  irrespective  of  the  remarks  which 
I  have  made  in  my  Statement. 

69783.  Have  you  considered  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  friendly  societies  generally  ? — I  am  afraid  that  if  we  had 
a  system  of  old-age  pensions  it  would  have  the  effect 
rather  of  lessening  the  membership. 

69784.  Of  course  there  is  a  diminishing  increase  now  in 


the  membership  of  friendly  societies,  speaking  generally, 
is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

69785.  And  you  think  it  would  be  diminished  still 
further  in  that  case  ? — I  think  so. 

69786.  Do  you  believe  they  would  prefer  the  dividing 
societies  to  the  older  kind  of  friendly  society  ? — I  think 
they  do  now. 

69787.  Would  they  do  so  more  than  unier  a  scheme  of 
old-age  pensions  ? — I  have  not  looked  at  it  from  that  point 
of  view,  but  I  should  say  no,  because  most  of  the  dividing 
societies  have  at  the  present  time  a  scheme  of  old-age 
pensions  themselves.  Take  the  Nat'onal  Deposit  Friendly 
Society,  the  Political  Societies,  and  the  Pioneer ;  they 
each  have  a  scheme  of  old-age  pensions  themselves. 

69788.  But  there  are  not  many  members,  are  there,  who 
pay  for  those  benefits  ? — I  cannot  say. 

69789.  Have  you  no  figures  ? — No,  I  have  no  figures  as 
to  that. 
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69790.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Ilfracombe,  Torrington  and  Dulverton,  acting  medical 
officer  of  health  under  the  Devon  County  Council  for  North 
Devon,  superintendent  of  the  Ilfracombe  Isolation  Hospi- 
tal, and  superintendent  of  midwives  for  the  Ilfracombe  and 
Torrington  districts  ? — That  is  so. 

69791.  Then  I  think  you  were  deputy  county  coroner 
for  Barnstaple  district  from  1887  to  1905  ?— That  is  so. 

69792.  I  think  you  have  prepared  for  us  a  memorandum 
which  we  can  take  as  your  evidence-in -chief,  asking  you 
only  a  few  questions  to  supplement  it,  as  we  have  got  to  a 
very  late  hour  ;  but  your  Statement  is  valuable  as  it 
stands  ?— Thank  you.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the 
folloiuing  statement.) 

1.  Ilfracombe  has  an  isolation  hospital  (twenty-four 
beds),  supported  by  the  rates — used  freely  by  the  poor 
in  all  cases  of  scheduled  notifiable  infectious  disease. 
A  charge  is  made  to  those  above  the  wage-earning  classes, 
mostly  being  visitors. 

2.  There  is  no  isolation  hospital  for  infectious  sickness 
in  the  urban  and  rural  districts  of  Barnstaple,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poor  suffer  from  this  cause 
i.e.,  of  want  of  isolation  and  trained  nurses,  e.g.,  outbreak 
of  small  pox  at  Braunton  a  few  years  since  ;  outbreak 
of  diphtheria  at  Westleigh — no  isolation  possible.  In 
Barum,  U.,  1906,  there  were  thirty-five  cases  of  diphtheria 
in  six  months.  The  local  medical  officer  says  :  "  There 
is  at  times  very  considerable  difficulty  in  controlling 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  owing  to  inadequate 
isolation.  Many  instances  could  be  given  where  it  has 
been  impossible  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  healthy." 

3.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  nurse  who  would  attend  to 
cases  of  diphtheria  and  enteric  fever,  who  would  visit 
and  instruct  on  due  methods  of  isolation  in  cottages 
and  in  the  management  of  phthisis,  and  in  slack 
time  would  instruct  mothers  of  infants,  particularly 
young  mothers,  in  the  rearing  of  children,  would  be  of 
more  value  than  an  isolation  hospital  in  a  thinly  populated 
rural  district  ever  could  be.  It  would  cost  less  and  the 
educational  results  would  spread  and  continue. 

4.  Such  a  nurse  would  work  imder  the  medical  officer 
of  health  and  the  sanitary  inspector  and  district  council, 
not  the  Poor  Law  guardians.  In  rur.il  distr'cts  I  have 
known  outbreaks  of  diphtheria  apparently  limited  by  the 
provision  of  such  a  trained  nurse  by  the  local  authority. 

5.  Poor  Law.  A  relieving  officer  and  Poor  Law  medical 
officer  live  in  a  convenient  part  of  the  to^vn  of  Ilfracombe  ; 
there  are  also  four  guardians.  Parochial  pauperism,  per 
1,000  population  : — Ilfracombe,  nineteen  ;  Mortehoe,  ten  ; 
Burrynarhor,  seventeen.  Workhouse  is  at  Barnstaple. 
The  pay  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  has  of  late  years 
been  increased  and  the  relieving  officer  now  devotes  his 
whole  time  to  his  work — up  till  a  year  or  two  since  he  was 
also  a  sanitary  inspector.  (See  on  the  other  hand  the 
opinion  given  by  certain  gentlemen  who  were  good 
enough  to  come  and  consult  with  mc.  Appendix  No.  IV. 
(A).) 

6.  Orders  for  medical  relief  are  easily  obtained  for  the 
sick  who  are  not  of  the  pauper  class,  but  just  outside  it. 
The  uncertificated  deaths  do  not  exceed  9.  per  cent,  of 
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all  registered  deaths.    There  is  one  midwife  only  in  the   Mr.  Edwyn 
town  and  she  attends  very  few  women  in  child-birth     J.  Blade- 
without  a  medical  man.    These  facts  show  that  the  sick  Kinrj,  M.D., 
can  obtain  medical  assistance  with  ease.    I  am  inspector  D.P.H., 
of  midwives  under  the  Devon  County  Council  and  never  t^q^^ 
heard  of  a  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  required  _^_L 
attendance  by  a  medical  man  being  refused  on  account  iij^iy,  1907, 
of  poverty.   

Charity  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

7.  An  effective  Parish  District  Nurse  is  provided  who  Ilfracombe 
can  give  her  entire  time  to  visiting  the  poor  at  theii  own  chaiitable 
homes.    Acts  under  a  committee  of  responsible  married  district 
women  for  Ilfracombe  only.  nurse. 

8.  For  Ilfracombe,  Mortehoe,  Berrynarbor,  W.  Down,  Voluntary 
Combe  Marten,  Cottage  Hospital.    Managed  by  private  Cottage 
committee.    In  excellent  structural  condition  ;  it  contains  Hospital 


payment  by 
patients,  etc. 


thirty  beds.    All  accidents  are  admitted  free. 
Year  1906:— 

In-patients,  151,  including  thirty  accidents. 
Out-patients,  373,  including  forty-one  accidents. 
Admission  through  subscribers. 
Payments  by  and  for  patients,  £108  8s. 

9.  Class  of  Patients. — Servants  ;  labourers  ;  sailors  ; 
small  tradesmen  ;  a  few  paupers  paid  for  by  guardians. 
There  is  no  indication  that  any  assistance  is  given  free 
to  any  patients  who  can  aft'ord  to  make  a  payment : — 

Gross  receipts  for  1906,  £1,012  173.  5d. 
This  is  a  private   institution.    Committee  self-elected. 
Patients,  jvho  are  admitted  free.    Poverty,  accident,  or 
want  of  home  nursing  are  the  causes  of  their  seeking 
assistance. 

Medical  Clubs. 

10.  Outside  the  friendly  societies,  such  as  the  Forester.',  Medical 
&c.,  which  are  seven  in  number  and  employ  three  medical  assistance 
practitioners  in  general  practice,  from  whom  their  members  through 
can  select,  and  ons  small  private  medical  club ;  there  are  ^'"^ndly 

no  voluntary  associations.  Societies,  etc. 

11.  These  agencies  do  not  overlap,  and  the  question  No  overlap- 
of  co-operation  has  not  been  considered  as  necessary.         ping  or  co- 

12.  One  general  agency  for  the  medical  assistance  between'^ 
of  the  poor  if  covering  a  large  area  would  be  advisable,  agencies  for 
Personally  I  do  not  think  that  the  health  of  the  com-  medical 
munity  suffers,  except  perhaps  in  the  remote  villages,  assistance, 
from  defective  medical  attendance,  but  I  am  strongly  of  Quality  of 
opinion  that  better  nursing  for  the  poor  is  very  necessary,  medical 

I  would  instance  Braunton,  a  poor  parish  of  over  2,000  assistance  of 
persons,  where  next  to  no  nursing  for  the  poor  can  be  the  poor ; 
obtained    On  the  other  hand  the  work  done  in  Merton,  question  of 
Dolton,  and  Sheejiwash  by  trained  nurses   belonging  to  °!}^.  r^®P°^' 
the   Devonshire   Nursing   Association  is   admirable.    I  ^  ., 
would  subsidise  and  extend  this  class  of  nursing  organisa-  ^ork  of  ^  ' 
tion.  Devon 

69793.  (Mr.  Booth.)  In  your  Statement  you  speak  of  Nursing 
the  serious  insufficiency  of  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases  Association, 
and  the  want  of  isolation  and  of  trained  nurses  ;  that  is, 
of  course,  the  business  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  not 
exactly  of  the  Poor  Law  ;  but  I  suppose  it  aggravates  the 
condition  of  things  which  C3ms  under  t'le  Pojr  Law  ?-- 
Yes.    It  is  on  the  question  of  the  nurses  that  I  want 
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particularly  to  speak.  So  far  back  as  1899  in  reporting  to 
my  County  Council  I  used  these  words  which  will  explain 
the  position  :  "  We  are  content  to  be  onlookers  at  the 
Herodian  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  to  sanction  instruc- 
tion at  the  public  expense  in  the  art  of  bee-keeping  and 
poultry-rearing,  while  we  leave  the  matter  of  child-rearing 
to  be  foiled  by  ignorant  or  vicious  mothers  who  are 
content  if  their  offspring  are  lulled  by  soothing  syiups." 
On  that  line  I  have  worked  since,  and  I  submit  respectfully 
to  this  Commission  that  the  trial  of  lectures,  cards  and 
instructions  by  men  mostly  to  young  mothers  has  been 
mostly  thrown  away,  and  that  the  only  way  to  get  at 
young  mothers  is  by  getting  at  them  through  women  who 
can  talk  to  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  just  meeting  all  their 
little  wants  and  requirements  and  getting  round  them  in 
that  way.  They  will  teach  them  how  to  rear  children.  I 
addressed  an  inquiry  to  a  number  of  medical  men  who 
take  an  interest  in  this  matter  certain  questions,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  read  them — I  will  be  very  short :  "  Do 
you  consider  that  women  can  best  be  got  at  by  other 
women,  say  by  homely  women  who  could  talk  to  them 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  sympathise  with  them  and  persuade 
them  ?  Would  the  presence  of  a  woman  not  called  by 
necessity  a  nurse,  but  skilled  in  child-rcciring,  able  to 
give  practical  help,  visiting  all  mothers  of  children  from 
0  to  2  years  of  age  over  a  limited  district,  with  power  to 
order  pure  milk  if  necessary,  working  under  the  medical 
ofi&cer  of  health,  and  detached  from  pauperism,  not 
so  much  as  a  sick  nurse  but  as  a  child-rearer  and  teacher  of 
the  art,  be  of  great  practical  value  ?  "  The  answer  from 
those  that  I  inquired  of  was  strongly  in  favour  of  that  view. 

69794.  Would  you  visit  all  mothers  or  only  mothers 
of  a  certain  class  ? — Only  mothers  of  a  certain  class. 

69795.  How  would  a  selection  be  made — according  to 
means  or  according  to  where  they  dwell  ? — You  are  aware 
that  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  early 
notification  of  births  which  has  been  read,  and  is  likely 
to  become  law,  and  that  the  object  of  that  Bill  is  that 
all  births  should  be  notified  at  once  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health  or  to  some  other  official.  That  Bill  if  it  became 
law  would  work  in  with  this  proposal  that  a  visiting 
woman  who  is  a  good  rearer  of  children  should  get  in- 
formation of  the  birth  of  children  and  whether  they  are 
legitimate  or  illegitimate,  that  she  should  visit  the  mothers 
if  they  are  in  that  position  of  life  that  might  require 
assistance,  and  persuade  the  mother  to  nurse  her  own 
child  and  try  to  combat  all  mistakes  that  mothers 
make  with  regard  to  rearing  their  children.  They  are 
badly  fed,  they  are  too  often  overfed  or  too  little  fed — 
but  I  need  not  enter  into  that.  I  will  simply  say  that 
now  I  have  just  come  from  abroad  and  observe  that  in 
Germany  they  are  attempting  this  very  same  thing  and 
for  the  very  reason  that  in  1899  I  suggested  this.  Not 
only  in  Germany  but  in  some  parts  of  France  they  are 
taking  up  this  very  work  with  good  results. 

69796.  Then  I  suppose  the  health  authority  would 
indicate  the  homes  where  this  woman  who  is  half-nurse 
and  half-teacher  would  go  ? — Where  she  should  go, 
yes. 

69797.  And  then  it  would  be  free  to  the  mother  or  to 
her  husband  to  refuse  the  assistance,  I  suppose  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

69798.  It  would  not  be  compulsory  ? — No,  you  cannot 
compel  the  head  of  the  house  to  admit  the  nurse. 

69799.  But  it  would  be  offered  free  ? — It  would  be 
offered  freely  by  a  woman  who  was  simply  a  visiting 
woman — a  woman  who  would  be  utterly  suited  for  it, 
and  who  would  talk  to  them,  as  I  said  before,  in  their  own 
way  and  in  their  own  language. 

Proposed  to  69800.  Would  she  have  power  to  supplement  her  ad- 
allow  health-  vice  by  the  supply  of  any  requisites  ? — Milk,  I  think. 

iupp°y^niilk.       69801.  Which  would  be  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the 
community  ? — Yes.  « 

69802.  Would  this  be  her  sole  duty  ? — I  have  sug- 
gested that  in  small  districts  she  might  be  employed  as  a 
nurse  for  infectious  diseases  ;  but  since  I  gave  that  evi- 
dence I  think  it  would  hardly  tally ;  it  would  not  do 
except  perhaps  for  phthisis. 

69803.  So  that  she  would  be  for  this  special  work 
alone  ? — She  would  be  a  child-rearer. 


69804.  Do  you  think  that  applies  to  country  districts 
as  well  as  to  urban  districts  ? — Not  so  much  to  the  country 
districts  as  to  the  urban  districts. 

69805.  It  is  mainly  for  the  town  districts,  then  ? — 
Yes. 

69803.  The  resiilt  in  your  belief  would  be  to  immensely  Need  of 
check  this  mortaUty  amongst  infants  ?— I  do  not  know  hea,Ith- 
anything  else  that  would  touch  it,  because  there  is  no  ^jj^*^"^^*" 
other  plan  whatsoever  suggested.    You  are  aware  that 
throughout  France  now  they  are  quite  determined  as  a  ^' 
nation  can  be  to  save  their  children. 
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69807.  Beyond  that,  I  think  you  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  extension  of  nursing  for  diseases  ?— The  position 
is  this,  that  throughout  the  country,  particularly  the 
rural  parts,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  even  a  tolerably 
skilled  nurse.  I  may  mention  as  a  medical  officer  of 
health  for  large  districts  that  I  have  known  epidemics 
of  diphtheria  as  far  as  we  can  judge  checked,  and  cer- 
tainly life  saved,  by  the  presence  of  a  skilled  nurse.  The 
difficulty  is  that  the  sanitaiy  authority  cannot  get  the 
nurse,  because  you  must  first  go  to  the  guardians,  and 
by  the  time  you  have  gone  to  the  guardians — well,  the 
case  is  hopeless.  The  great  thing  is  that  the  council 
cannot  order  a  nurse.  There  is  a  case  now  in  one  of  my 
districts  where  a  nurse  having  been  ordered  by  the  council 
the  money  for  her  has  been  disallowed  by  the  auditor 
and  the  council  are  surcharged,  though  they  are  almost 
the  same  people  as  the  guardians, 

69808.  Was  the  nurse  ordered  to  attend  on  a  pauper  ? 
— No  ;   it  was  not  absolutely  a  pauper. 

69809.  {Mr.    Bentham.)  What   council   is   it  ?— The 
Dulverton  Council. 

69810.  {Mr  Booth.)  Is  that  a  district  council  or  a  board  ? 
— It  is  a  district  council.  They  are  surcharged  because  at 
my  urgent  request  they  got  a  nurse.  We  had  an  epidemic 
of  diphtheria  which  was  evidently  due  to  house-to-house 
communication,  and  they  asked  me  what  I  should  do. 
I  said,  "  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  stop  it  as 
it  is  getting  so  very  dangerous  except  we  can  put  in  a 
nurse  who  is  a  regular  dragon,  and  she  will  keep  all  people 
from  coming  to  these  houses  and  she  will  also  teach  them 
how  to  nurse."  You  cannot  give  anti-toxin  injections 
of  serum  nor  operate  unless  you  have  a  skilled  nurse 
there,  and  a  medical  man  would  not  do  it  because  he  has  no 
one  to  watch  the  effects.  We  risked  it,  and  we  did  get  a 
nurse  and  this  nurse  did  thoroughly  yeoman's  work. 
When  we  asked  for  her  to  be  paid  all  that  happens  is 
that  the  council  are  surcharged,  and  these  gentlemen, 
unless  your  auditor  will  give  way  or  the  Local  Government 
Board  will  give  way,  will  have  to  pay  for  this  pleasant 
work. 

69811.  I  do  not  c^uite  understand  ?  Is  it  the  Poor  Law 
audit  or  the  Local  Government  Board  audit  that  you  are 
speaking  of  ? — It  is  the  audit  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

69812.  Applied  to  which  authority  ? — Applied  to  the 
council. 

69813.  To  the  sanitary  authority  ?— Yes.  '§ 

69814.  {Mr.  Benlham.)  Is  it  a  rural  or  an  urban  district 
council  ? — This  is  a  rural  district  council.  The  same  thing 
occurred  at  Torrington,  but  there  the  auditor  allowed  it 
to  slip  through. 

69815.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  thought  they  had  power  to  incur 
that  expense  ? — No.    I  think  not. 

69816.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Did  both  authorities  have  the 
same  auditor  ? — I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  they 
are  being  surcharged  ;  and  I  know  that  humanly  speaking 
it  was  the  means  of  arresting  that  outbreak  of  diphtheria 
in  two  instances.  I  can  give  you  the  details  if  that  is 
necessary. 

69817.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  would  like  to  see  the  whole  Proposal  to 
system  of  nursing  organised,  I  think  ?— Yes,  I  should,  subsidise 
supplemented  and  extended.    We  are  doing  a  great  deal  ^  co^inty"^ 
in  the  West  and  no  cioubt  in  other  places — I  mean  this  "yjgjjj^ 
organisation  of  country  nursing  which  is  now  taking  place,  associations. 

69818.  And  which  is  entirely  voluntary,  is  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

69819.  When  you  speak  of  supplementing  that  organisa- 
tion, do  you  mean  subscribing  to  it,  or  aid'ng  it  by  other 
means  ? — I  have  not  had  time  to  go  into  that. 
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69820.  You  would  not  want  to  kill  it  by  a  rate-pro- 
vided nursing  would  you  ? — No.  I  would  assist  them  by 
subsidising  their  efforts.  I  am  in  favour  of  voluntary 
work,  because  it  is  done  so  much  by  ladies  and  men  who 
are  experts,  retired  medical  men  who  show  an  interest 
in  it.  Un:''-er  Lady  Acland  it  is  working  splendidly  in 
Devon. 

69821.  Is  there  not  some  fear  that  if  it  was  subsidised 
from  the  public  purse  through  the  rates  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  would  fall  off  ? — You  are  trying  to  do  the 
same  thing  with  the  territorial  army  now ;  you  are 
enlisting  all  the  organised  help  that  you  can  from  the 
counties  to  manage  it,  and  giving  so  much  pecuniary  aid. 
It  is  very  much  on  the  same  lines  that  I  want  to  see 
this  work  done. 

69822.  Would  you  wish  the  whole  system  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  medical  officer  ? — No,  T  should  suggest, 
if  I  might,  that  it  should  be  a  case  where  there  should  be 
a  Committee  as  at  present,  but  if  money  is  given  that 
those  who  give  the  money  to  assist  the  public  funds 
should  have  power  to  have  so  many  nominees  sitting  on 
the  board  to  see  that  the  money  is  spent  in  the  right  way 
and  to  assist  in  the  work. 

69823.  And  the  authority  would  be  this  Joint  Com- 
mittee ? — We  now  have  to  deal  with  the  rearing  of  children 
or  you  will  possibly  have  to  deal  with  it.  You  now  have 
to  deal  with  the  feeding  of  school  children,  you  have  to 

■  deal  with  the  medical  inspection  of  school  children, 
and  you  have  to  deal  with  the  vaccination  of  children  ; 
and  then  comes  fifthly  the  attendance  on  the  sick.  I 
submit  that  this  is  not  work  for  the  guardians  to  do,  and 
that  there  should  be  an  authority  created  for  this  purpose, 
not  necessarily  ( lected  ad  hoc,  but  delegated  from  cOLm- 
cillors  or  from  the  boards  of  guardians  to  whom  should 
be  added  certain  members  nominated  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ;  and  that  they  should  take  in  hand  the  whole 
of  this  work.  It  is  getting  far  too  large  for  farmers  to 
have  time  to  deal  with  it. 

69824.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  You  know,  of  course,  the  Poor 
Law  medical  service  by  contact  ? — Yes,  I  am  in  contact 
very  much  with  it. 

69825.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  the  system  is  working 
pretty  well  ? — -I  thin'v  on  the  whole  the  system  is  wor  in 
fairly  Woll,  except  under  certain  conditions.  A  medical 
man  takes  a  district,  and  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  or 
influenza  breaks  out  and  the  man  is  worked  to  death. 
He  cannot  do  it  all,  he  cannot  get  any  assistance,  and 
no  one  will  help  him.  I  submit  that  there  should  be  some 
means  by  which  his  work  might  be  supplemented  on  very 
important  occasions. 

69826.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a  scheme  by  which 
the  Local  Government  Board  could  keep  a  list  of  persons 
who  could  be  sent  down  at  a  moment's  notice  to  aid  in 
a  case  of  that  sort  ?— That  raises  the  question  whether 
it  should  be  done  from  headquarters,  or  whether  there 
should  be  a  county  association.  I  am  in  favour  of  a 
county  association,  and  that  they  should  be  able,  within 
the  county,  to  send  someone  to  assist  a  man  in  a  tight 
place. 

69827.  I  was  doubtful  whether  the  county  would  find 
a  disengaged  medical  man  so  easily  as  you  would  in 
London  ? — There  are  plenty  of  medical  men  to  be  got  in 
the  county  who  would  give  a  hand.  However,  that 
would  be  a  detail ;  it  is  the  principle  that  I  am  upon. 

69828.  That  is  not  a  peculiarly  Poor  Law  point,  is  it  ? 
I  mean  that  it  does  not  exactly  touch  upon  actual  Poor 
Law  question,  does  it  ?  You  say  that  the  medical 
attendance  of  the  poor  in  an  ordinary  union  is  sufficient  ? 
— I  think  that  the  medical  attendance  of  the  poor  in 
ordinary  circumstances  is  sufficient.  But  take  an  out- 
break of  influenza  and  everybody  down  with  it ;  the 
man  must  attend  his  own  private  patients,  and  then  of 
course  he  has  to  work  away  in  every  direction.  He  can 
get  no  helf>  and  he  is  not  in  a  position  very  often  to  pay 
for  help.  So  he  is  completely  beaten — those  are  the 
words  used  by  a  very  active  parish  medical  officer  that  I 
talked  over  this  subject  with  some  time  ago. 

69829.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  suflicient  for  normal  circum- 
stances, but  breaks  do^vn  in  abnormal  circumstances  ? — 
Yes. 

69?30.  As  a  remedy  for  that  you  think  that  some  central 
authority  should  provide  additional  assistance  when  it 
is  needed  ? — I  think  it  should. 


6983L  Taking  1he  ordinary  case,  do  you  think  the  Mr.  Edwyn 
system  which  is  followed  now  of  obtaining  medical  relief     J.  Slade- 
through   the  relieving  officer  is  a  good  one  ? — I  am  in  K-inq,   31. D., 
favour  of  disconnecting  the  medical  relief  very  much  D.P.U., 
from  the  Poor  Law  work.    I  think  it  would  be  very       ^^^^  ' 

desirable,  if  we  could  so  arrange  it,  that  some  authority,   '_ 

either  ad  hoc.  or  delegated,  should  be  able  to  deal  with  the  jj  j^jjy  igoy. 
system  of  obtaining  medical  relief  for  the  poor.   

69832.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  people  medical  relief  Proposal  to 
gratuitously  without  their  being  paupers,  and  whatever  'l'**sociate 
the.r  position  ?-No.  ^^^^  ^j^^  p^^^ 

69833.  How  would  you  cheek  that  ? — I  would  give  it  Law. 

if  required  on  loan,  with  not  mockery  of  a  loan,  but  really  Objection  to 

carrying  it  into  the  county  court,  or  to  some  sort  of  free  medical 

authority,  when  they  fail  to  repay.    That  would  frighten  relief  and 

the  others.    Now  these  loans  are  all  a  farce  because  they  proposal  to 

are  so  rarely  recovered.  8^7®  f^^^^^ 

relief  always 

69834.  Supposing  A  B.,  an  ordinary  man,  falls  ill,  and  on  loan, 
he  is  a  labourer,  say,  what  would  be  the  procedure  under 

your  scheme  ?  Would  he  send  for  a  medical  man  ? — No. 
I  would  let  him  go  to  some  authority  for  that  purpose 
who  can  estimate  his  wants. 

6983.5.  That  is  coming  very  near  to  the  Poor  Law 
authority,  is  it  not  ? — I  do  not  want  it  with  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  pauper  mixed  up  too  much  with  it. 

69836.  They  are  not  pauperised  now  by  medical  rehi.-f  ? 
— I  know  they  are  not. 

69837.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  material  distinction, 
but  it  is  a  distinction  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

69838.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  let  everybody  employ  proposal  to 
his  own  medical  man  and  then  for  the  State  to  pay  now  allow  assis- 
and  recover  against  this  man  ? — No.  tant  overseer 

69839.  You  do  not  think  developments  in  that  way  *°  ^l'''^ 
are  necessary  ?— No.    I  think  it  should  be  more  clearly  "eifevln'^^" 
pointed  out  to  the  poor  that  when  the  relieving  officer  is  ofgcgr  ^ 
absent  on  his  duties,  the  assistant  overseer  (who  is  a 
changeable  person)  should  be  the  person  to  whom  they 

should  apply  to  obtain  an  Order  for  relief. 

69840.  Supposing   that  a  labourer  requires   medical  Refusal  by 
assistance  and  the  relieving  officer  is  not  to  be  found,  district 
does  the  medical  officer  refuse  to  go  without  an  Order  medical 
as  a  rule  ?— Some  do.  •  officer  to 

6984L  Do   they  ? — Yes,   some  do,  and  very  justly  without 
indeed  ;    and  the  profession  rather  encourage  them  so  relieving 
to  do.  officers' 

69842.  Do  you  think  that  the  infirmary  accommodation  order. 

in  the  workhouses  that  you  know  is  sufficient  ? — It  is  Ample  rural 
more  than  sufficient  in  some  that  I  have  to  deal  with,  workhoxise 
for  instance,  in  Torrington  and  Dulverton.  infirmaries 

69843.  Do  you  mean  sufficient  m  the  way  of  space,  and  extent^ 
that  is,  in  quantity,  or  in  cpality  ? — In  quantity.  general  "^^ 

69844.  Do    you  know    the  workhouse    infirmary    at  hospitals. 
Bridgwater  ?— No.    I   am  a   Devon  man,  and  I  work 
mostly  in  Devon. 

69845.  You  have  never  been  in  that  infirmary  ? — I 
have  never  been  in  that.  The  accommodation  is  far  too 
large  in  these  small  workhouses. 

69846.  How  far  do  these  workhouse  infirmaries  serve 
the  purpose  of  general  hospitals  in  the  country  ?  For 
instance,  when  a  man  falls  down  and  breaks  his  leg  he 
would  be  taken  to  a  workhouse  infirmary  naturally, 
would  he  not  ? — No,  rarely.  Wherever  they  can  get 
into  a  cottage  hospital  they  infinitely  prefer  it. 

69847.  Have  you   many  cottage  hospitals  In  jour  | 
districts  ? — We   have-  an  excellent  one   at   Ilfracombe  Growth  of 
which  I  have  described,  and  we  are  now  building  one  cottage 

at  Torrington.    They  are  growing  everywhere.    Some-  hospitals  in 
body  left  a  hand  ome  sum  of  money,  and  so  they  are  ^^'^'^'^ 
building  a  good  one  at  Torrington.    These  are  very  much  ' 
taking  the  place  of  the  infirmaries. 

6984'-!.  ( )f  the  wir  dio'is'ss  do  you  mean,  o"  if  the  central 
hospitals  ? — Of  the  hospitals,  and  not  being  so  distant 
as  the  county  iiospiiils  tney  are  very  maeij  ui  -re  useful. 

69849.  Both  Torrington  and  Ilfracom-^  ire  town 
districts  in  a  way  ;  ;vhat  I  wmt  to  get  at  s  h  <  v  its  works 
in  the  country  ? — Well,  our  cottage  hospital  Ilfracombe 

erves  one-half  of  the  whole  area  of  Barnstaple  Rm'al,  and 
that  is  ver  /  large. 

69850.  At  Ilfracombe  you  have  a  1  irgo  population, 
have  you  not  ? — No,  we  have  onlv  8,500. 
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Mt.  Edwyn      69851.  Take  a  case  like  Dulverton  ;  would  a  cottage 
J .  Slade-     hospital  be  sufficient  for  that  area,  do  you  think,  or  would 
■King,   M.D.,  n  be  too  much  ? — It  should  take  in  some  other  districts, 
D.P.H.,     J  suppose.    It  should  be  a  centre.    That  is  what  I  am 
looking  to  rather — to  have  that  kind  of  work  done. 

69852.  And  you  would  have  them  scattered  about  the 
il  July,  1907.  counti'y  ? — Instead  of  having  these  workhouse  infirmaries 
 I  would  have  cottage  hospitals  much  more  numerous. 


r.B.c.p., 

Land. 


Proposed 
new  author- 
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domiciliary 
medical 
assistance, 
etc.,  in  mid- 
wifery cases. 


69853.  Under  what  authority  would  you  put  them  ? — 
I  would  put  them  under  this  authority  that  I  have  ven- 
tured to  propose — not  elected  ad  hoc,  but  a  delegated  and 
nominated  authority,  which  should  contain  a  certain 
number  of  women  and  a  certain  number  of  independent 
men,  particularly  a  few  retired  medical  men.  That  should 
be  the  authority  to  which  the  parish  medical  officer  should 
go  when  questions  of  operation  in  midwifery,  and  that  kind 
of  thing  occur,  and  to  whom  they  should  make  application 
for  assistance  in  case  of  emergencies  and  epidemics. 

69854.  In  fact,  something  analogous  to  the  body  which 
now  manages  education  in  the  county  ? — Something  like 
that — it  should  be  like  a  delegated  education  committee. 

69855.  Supposing  that  the  system  of  cottage  hospitals 
grew  and  flourished,  would  you  recommend  women  to  go 
into  them  to  be  confined? — Do  you  mean  illegitimate  cases? 

69856.  No,  ordinary  cases  ? — We  have  so  little  puerperal 
fever  in  this  part,  and  it  is  diminishing  since  the  mid- 
wives  have  been  looked  up,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  necessity  for  the  women  going  there,  except  in 
operative  cases  that  are  known  to  be  dangerous. 

69857.  Do  you  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  in  the 
country  districts  for  other  provision  in  that  respect? — I 
think  that  this  work  in  connection  with  the  midwives  is 
doing  a  lot  of  good.  I  ought  to  have  included  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  midwives  as  a  duty  to  come  under 
this  authority  that  I  propose. 

69858.  It  would  be  rather  dangerous  to  put  all  the  work 
of  this  body  into  the  hands  of  experts  only  ? — I  did  not 
say  experts  only ;  I  proposed  women  also.  Of  course  I 
know  I  am  riding  my  own  hobby. 

69859.  Do  you  think  the  Poor  Law  doctors  are  suffi- 
ciently paid  ? — No,  I  do  no.t. 

69860.  How  would  you  improve  their  status  ? — I  would 
improve  their  status  in  this  way  ;  I  would  let  a  man  take 
an  appointment,  and  if  he  did  well,  and  deserved  well,  I 
would  hold  out  an  inducement  at  the  end  of  five  years  of 
some  increment  being  given  to  him.    I  would  have,  if 

otion  from  possible,  some  districts  that  are  better  than  others,  to 
>;ie  district  -j^rjiich,  if  a  man  wished  to  change,  he  could  go.  I  would 
0  another.  leave  that  dead  unhappy  level  that  they  all  are  on, 

where  they  never  see  anj^hing  beyond,  which  is  a  very 
unfortunate  thing. 

69861.  Practically  you  would  almost  make  it  a  service 
like  the  schoolmasters  ? — I  would,  very  much  indeed. 

69862.  With  a  prospect  of  promotion  ? — I  would  give 
ithem  hope. 

C>9863.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  popular  with  the 
profession  ? — I  do  not  think  anything  can  be  more  un- 
popular than  the  position  they  are  in  now  ;  therefore  I 
think  they  would  clutch  at  it. 

69864.  You  see  it  involves  a  man  giving  up  perhaps 
his  private  practice  and  starting  afresh  in  a  new  district 
and  so  on  ? — You  might  give  him  an  increase  of  salary 
without  sending  him  oli  ;  that  was  my  last  suggestion  ;  I 
think  I  said  first  of  all  that  after  five  years,  if  a  man  did 
well,  I  would  give  him  an  increase. 
Provision  of      69865.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  it  the  fashion  to  make 
drugs  by       the  doctor  provide  drugs,  or  are  they  provided  indepen- 
district  dently  of  him  ? — As  far  as  I  know  some  of  them  are  pro- 

medical  vided  independently,  but  with  the  great  majority  it  is  not 

officers  and  of  That  is  one  of  the  points  that  I  am  fighting  now  as 
anti-toxin  by  me(jica,l  officer  of  health.  As  you  are  aware,  anti-toxin 
sanitary  ^^^^  important  for  dipthheria,  but  the  Poor  Law  will 

not  provide  it  and  the  councils  do.  That  is  another  point. 
Who  is  to  pay  for  it  ? 

69866.  Take  the  average  Poor  Law  doctor,  do  you  think 
in  most  of  the  unions  about  here  that  he  has  to  provide  his 
own  medicines  out  of  his  salary  ?— In  almost  all  of  them 
he  provides  them. 

69867.  Do  you  think  that  is  satisfactory  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
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69868.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  that  diffi- 
culty in  the  country  districts  ?  The  medical  officer  of  a 
large  to-wn,  for  instance,  can  writs  a  prescription  and  then 
it  can  be  taken  to  a  cbemist  and  mr.de  up  ;  but  how  would 
you  meet  that  in  the  rural  districts  ? — I  do  not  quite 
follow. 

69869.  How  would  you  provide  the  medicines  m  such  a 
district,  where  there  are  no  chemists  ? — The  medical  officer 
would  have  to  dispense  them,  necessarily,  but  I  would  let 
him  indent  upon  the  Poor  Law  for  a  certain  amount  of 
medicines.  He  would  show  them  by  his  work  and  his 
prescriptions,  which  he  should  enter  in  a  book,  how  he  had 
expended  those  medicines,  that  is  to  say,  the  more  ex- 
pensive ones. 

69870.  But  he  would  dispense  them  himself  ? — Yes. 

69871.  And  charge  the  guardians  the  market  rate  ? — 
Yes,  and  he  would  show  that  he  had  a  good  stock  of  those 
medicines  when  he  was  called  upon — not  medicine  four 
or  five  years  old. 

69872.  I  hope  not,  indeed. 

69873.  How  do  you  think  the  system  of  granting  Medical 
medical  comforts  works  ?    The  doctors  are  empowered,  extras  as  a 
as  you  know,  to  give  beef-tea,  milk  and  so  forth  ;  is  there  cause  of 
much  done  under  that  head,  do  you  think,  in  this  dis-  s^^dical  relief 
trict  ? — All  my  knowledge  of  course  is  second-hand,  but  I 

believe  that  a  very  large  number  of  sagacious  paupers 
seek  medical  relief  for  the  sake  of  the  medical  extras.  It 
is  a  fine  art. 

69874.  And  are  the  doctors  liberal  in  that  respect? — 
That  is  beyond  me.  I  would  not  like  to  answer  that 
question. 

69875.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  new  author- 
ity that  you  propose  to  set  up  for  dealing  with  medical 
relief  ? — And  those  other  questions  which  I  mentioned. 

69876.  Including  the  nursing  ? — There  are  six  articles 
that  I  propose  they  should  deal  with,  namely,  the  rearing 
of  children,  the  feeding  of  school  children,  the  medical 
inspection  of  school  children,  the  vaccination  of  children, 
the  attendance  on  the  sick  and  the  control  and  inspection 
of  midwives. 


Proposed  new 
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69877.  When  that  authority  was  set  up,  I  suppose  it 
would  mean  that  all  the  officers  who  are  employed  under 
it  would  be  paid  out  of  public  funds,  would  it  not? — 
The  officers  employed  under  it  would  be  the  same  as  they 
are  now.    They  are  all  paid  out  of  the  public  funds  now. 

69878.  You  mentioned  incidentally  that  you  would 
place  these  cottage  hospitals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  under  the  management  of  tliis  body  ? — Yes. 

69879.  Did  you  mean  that  those  hospitals  should  be 
provided  entirely  out  of  the  public  funds  ? — ^If  a  locality 
would  guarantee  so  much  towards  it  voluntarily  that 
should  be  supplemented  from  the  central  fund,  for  instance 
for  every  pound  they  raise  they  should  have  another  pound 
granted  to  them — a  sort  of  capitation  grant  for  the  work 
they  do,  in  fact. 

69880.  Would  you  give  power  to  this  authority  to 
establish  such  a  hospital,  providing  the  money  which 
you  expect  from  benevolent  people  was  not  forthcoming  ? 
If  you  do  not  do  that  you  see  you  might  run  short  of 
cottage  hospitals  just  where  they  were  very  much  needed 
and  where  the  population  was  poor  ? — I  am  aware  of  that 
difficulty.  It  is  like  what  they  are  going  to  grant  to  the 
Territorial  Army,  i  beg  your  pardon  for  quoting  that, 
but  it  is  a  difficulty  Ii;know. 

69881.  I  think  you  are  almost  bound  to  give  them 
power  to  establish  one  ? — I  would,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned as  a  ratepayer,  give  them  the  power  to  establish 
them,  and  take  the  whole  of  the  money  out  of  the  rates. 

69882.  County  councils  have  that  power  now,  to-day, 
have  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  would  not  let  county  councils 
deal  with  a  matter  like  this.  I  would  have  a  separate 
authority  delegated,  who  would  report  to  the  central  body 
in  the  necessity  for  such  a  thing. 

69883.  Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  this  authority 
is  established  ;  they  would  require  borrowing  powers, 
would  they  not,  to  build  such  institutions  ? — They  would. 

69884.  And  they  would  require  rating  powers,  would 
they  not  ? — There  is  the  general  rating  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor. 
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new  69885.  That  would  mean  a  power  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion order  upon  some  other  authority  who  raised  the 

for  rates  ? — I  would  have  it  put  on  a  general  fund  for  the 
county. 

and  69886.  That  would  msan  that  they  would  have  power 
&c.  to  call  upon  the  county  council  to  find  the  money  through 
the  county  rate  ? — Yes.  The  very  poorest  districts  that 
want  the  most  would  be  the  least  abJe  to  afford  to  provide 
it  for  themselves.  I  would  have  a  uniform  rate  for  the 
poor  for  the  whole  county. 

69887.  For  this  body  ?— Yes,  for  this  body,  certainly. 

69888.  Now  with  reference  to  the  committee  in  the 
respective  districts  which  had  to  manage  this  matter, 
how  would  you  select  it  ? — I  would  have  this  committee 
of  so  many  for  a  district,  or  for  the  section  of  a  county, 
nominated  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

69889.  In  London  ? — In  London  ;  then  I  would  have 
so  many  nominated  by  the  county  council,  and  so  many 
nominated  as  representatives  of  the  district  councils.  I 
would  also  make  it  a  highly  important  and  honourable 
thing  to  be  upon  it ;  and  the  number  that  I  would  have 
selected  by  the  Poor  Law  authority,  or  by  some  central 
authority,  should  be  such  as  would  be  able  to  form  a  very 
strong  minority,  if  not  a  majority,  as  against  those  selected 
by  the  councils. 

69890.  Would  you  take  the  county  area  as  the  area  ?— 
I  should  put  the  county  area  for  the  central  authority 
and  break  it  up  into  districts. 

69891.  That  would  simplify  your  rating  ? — Yes.  I 
would  take  the  county  area  for  all  these  purposes,  that  is 
to  say,  the  administrative  county,  for  of  course  there  are 
borough  counties,  which  is  quite  a  different  thing. 

69892.  Would  there  be  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
put  what  remained  of  the  Poor  Law  under  that  same 
body  ?  You  see  if  you  do  not  you  would  have  the  cost 
of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

69893.  Tlien  your  rural  district  councils  and  this  addi- 
tional body  ? — Yes. 

69894.  And  I  suppose  your  county  council  ? — Yes. 

69895.  Would  there  be  any  reason  why  you  should 
retain  the  board  of  guardians  at  all  ? — That  is  a  question 
you  must  excuse  my  answering. 

69896.  If  the  boards  of  guardians  remain  on,  it  would 
mean  an  additional  expense  if  you  had  this  new  authority 
to  deal  with  part  of  their  work  ? — It  would. 

69897.  And  also  if  you  suggest  at  the  same  time  that 
these  people  should  be  compelled  to  pay,  it  would  mean 
machinery  very  much  like  the  present  Poor  Law  machinery 
because,  of  course,  inquiry  would  have  to  be  made  as  to 
their  circumstances  before  you  could  make  any  attempt 
to  compel  people  to  pay  for  what  they  got  ? — Quite  so  ; 
I  know  all  the  difficulties. 

as  69898.  That  would  mean  officers  to  inquire  into  the 
house  and  the  circumstances.  Would  it  be  tolerable  that 
.^^  there  should  be  a  relieving  officer  going  to  a  house  with 
regard  to  a  person  who  is  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief, 
and  immediately  that  person  fell  ill  and  wanted  a  medical 
officer  that  that  medical  officer  should  be  sent  by  this 
y  for  other  authority,  and  that  then  another  officer  should 
come  in  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  on  account  of 
the  medical  relief  ?  Would  there  not  be  a  large  amount 
of  overlapping  by  your  suggestion  ? — There  would  be. 

69899.  Tlieref  ore  it  naturally  involves  that  one  authority 
would  be  better  for  all  the  work,  does  it  not  ? — All  save 
one  would  go  to  the  wall,  and  the  line  of  least  resistance 
would  have  to  be  borne  down.  That  is  all  I  can  say. 
of  69900.  At  the  present  time  do  you  find  there  is  any 
y  of  difficulty  in  poor  people  getting  proper  medical  assistance, 
and  getting  it  expeditiously,  in  these  agricultural  dis- 
®  tricts  ? — I  referred  that  question  to  two  or  three  persons 
who  are  good  judges,  and  they  remarked  that  when  it  is 
plain  sailing  the  only  difficulty  is  the  extreme  outlying 
country  villages  ;  but  that  in  cases  of  epidemic,  where 
there  is  a  strain,  the  difficulty  comes  in.  That  is  my 
point,  that  it  works  well  enough  when  everything  is  going 
8.nooth,  but  when  there  is  a  strain,  then  they  do  not  get 
so  much  attention  as  they  ought.  But  the  great  deficiency 
ia  the  case  of  the  poor  people  is  the  want  of  nm-sing.  In 
regard  to  drugs,  I  think  they  get  perhaps  more  than  is 
good  for  them,  and  they  get  visits  from  the  medical  man, 
but  they  do  not  get  nursing,  and  they  cannot  get  nursing. 


69901.  Could  not  the  difficulty  of  the  nurses  be  got  Mr.  Edwyn 
over  now  ;    is  there  not  power  enough  to  subscribe  to     J ■  Slade- 
nursing  associations,  provided  societies  were  set  up  by  ■^^"^S'j  M.D., 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  question  ?    Boards  of  m^^qp 
guardians  have  power  to  subscribe,  I  think,  but  I  do  not       i^ond  ' 

know  whether  rural  district  councils  have  ? — I  may   '_ 

answer  you  that  I  think  a  district  council  has  power  to     July,  1907. 

baill  cottiges  for  the  poor  and  to  grant  allotments,  but  

does  not  avail  itsslf  often  of  this  power.  Question  as 

69902.  If  the  authorities  that  we  have  now  do  not  do  po^®''^ 

exist mff 

all  these  things  for  the  poor  that  we  think  may  be  neces-  authorities  to 
sary,  how  are  you  to  expect  that  another  authority  which  provide 
you  are  going  to  set  up  will  do  the  very  thing  that  the  nurses, 
present  authorities  do  not  do  when  they  have  power  to  cottage 
do  it  ? — But  I  would  make  it  compulsory  on  these  people  hospitals,  etc. 
to  see  that  it  was  done.  ^^nd  need  of 

making  such 

69903.  Why  cannot  you  make  it  compulsory  on  the  powers  com- 
county  council  now  to  see  that  it  is  done,  if  it  is  necessary  ?  pulsory. 

— Well,  county  councils  are  not  easily  compelled. 

69904.  You  will  agree,  wiU  you  not,  that  it  is  not  wise 
to  multiply  authorities  for  doing  the  same  thing  when 
power  has  already  been  obtained  for  doing  it  ? — My  idea 
was,  with  all  due  respect  to  this  Commission,  that  guardians 
as  they  now  exist,  are  not  exactly  the  men  to  deal  with 
it.  You  have  the  inspection  of  school  children  coming 
in ;  who  is  to  be  the  authority  to  deal  with  that  ? 

69905.  I  had  in  my  mind  the  county  councils  when  I 
made  that  remark  ? — I  beg  yoiu-  pardon,  I  thought  you 
meant  the  local  coimcils. 

69906.  The  county  councils  have  power  to  build  these 
hospitals  which  you  suggest,  and  power  to  do  other  things 
which  they  do  not  do  ? — If  they  have  power  to  do  it  you 
must  make  it  compulsory.  It  is  no  use  giving  these  people 
the  power  to  do  it  when  you  do  not  compel  them  to  do  it. 

69907.  At  the  present  time  the  sanitary  authority  has  Reluctance 
power  to  provide  health  visitors  and  to  pay  for  them  out  of  existing 
of  the  rates  and  for  their  being  instructed  by  the  medical  authorities  to 
officer  of  health  of  the  district  as  to  then-  duties.    That  j^PPj^J]!' 
would  cover  the  ground,  would  it  not,  that  you  suggest  ^j^j^Qjg 
with  regard  to  teaching  the  mothers  how  to  train  their 

infants  and  so  on.  ?  Health  visitors  could  be  appointed 
510W  everjrwhere,  provided  there  was  the  mind  to  do  it, 
could  they  not  ? — Yes,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  these 
authorities  have  no  mind  to  do  it.  It  is  a  question  of 
pounds,  shillings  and  pence  to  a  very  great  extent.  Of 
course,  they  want  to  be  popular  with  their  constituents 
and  they  want  votes,  and  they  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  shoves  up  the  rates.  What  do  many  men  care  about 
rearing  children  in  comparison  with  rearing  cattle  ? 

69908.  Usually  you  get  a  good  class  of  men  on  the 
county  councils,  do  yoa  not  ? — Yes. 

6990^.  And  it  i^  the  county  council  that  I  have  in  my 
mind  just  now  which  has  all  these  powers  ? — Yes,  I  am 
with  you. 

69910.  If  another  authority  had  to  be  established  it 
would  mean  that  the  rates  would  still  go  up,  therefore 
there  would  be  the  same  objection  on  the  rate  account 
that  there  would  be  at  the  present  time  and  no  guarantee 
that  you  would  get  what  you  wanted  ? — I  fancied,  unless 
I  misunderstood  you,  that  you  fell  in  with  the  idea  of  a 
delegated  body  from  the  county  council,  like  the  educa- 
tion committees,  to  whom  they  would  delegate  that  special 
work. 

69311.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  see  that  it  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive— but  that  is  the  body  to  whom  you  should  also 
add  nominees  from  the  Local  Government  Board  for  this 
purf)ose. 

69912.  {2Ir.  Booth.)  Is  the  final  cost  to  come  out  of 
the  rates,  or  out  of  the  Exchequer  ? — The  cost  should  come 
out  of  the  county  rate,  but  the  grants  would  come  in  the 
same  way  that  they  do  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

69913.  And  the  fact  of  that  grant  would  give  a  power  of 
instigition,  and,  if  necessary,  compulsion  ? — That  is 
exactly  what  I  meant  to  say  ;  I,  perhaps,  did  not  convey 
i  J,  but  that  is  my  idea. 

69914.  (Mr.  BentJuim.)  Supposing  we  take  the  things 
as  they  are  now,  and  see  if  much  could  not  be  done  in 
the  way  of  getting  your  ideas  v/ith  regard  to  mothers 
with  infants  and  teaching  them.  Could  not  the  county 
council  be  induced  at  the  present  time  to  appoint  a 
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sufficient  member  of  health  visitors  for  that  purpose  ? — 
I  cannot  answer  the  question  wha,t  the  county  council 
might  be  induced  to  do  if  it  was  not  made  obligatory 
on  them  to  do  it.  Put  it  this  way,  for  every  thousand 
children  born  there  should  be  not  more  than  100  die  in 
the  first  year — that  is  a  fair  standard.  Now  we  have  120, 
130,  140  and  so  on.  In  the  districts  where  the  ideal 
standard  of  10  per  cent,  dying  in  the  first  year  is  not 
reached,  I  would  make  it  obligatory  on  the  coimty  council 
to  appoint  women  visitors.  That  would  be  the  line. 
In  Somerset  we  are  just  safe,  as  we  do  not  lose  more  than 
that  number  of  children.  In  Devon  we  are  just  on  the 
borderland.  In  the  majority  of  the  counties  we  are  far 
beyond  it,  till  we  come  to  Birmingham,  where,  in  St. 
Mary's,  Birmingham,  300  die  out  of  1,000  in  the  first 
year. 

69915.  In  Appendix  A  (See  Appendix  No.  IV.  (A).) 
to  your  Statement,  you  refer  to  a  conference  that 
was  held  of  certain  members  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority  and  officers  of  friendly  societies  on  Thursday, 
May  9th  ;  what  was  that  ? — I  sent  a  circular  round, 
and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  met  me  in  my  office. 

69916.  What  officers  were  they,  and  what  sanitary 
authorities  ? — It  was  only  from  the  Ilfracombe  sanitary 
aiithority  that  they  came.  They  only  came  from  Ilfra- 
combe town. 

69917.  The  appendix  does  not  say  so  ? — There  were  five 
members  of  the  district  council,  five  or  six  men  who  were 
secretaries  to  friendly  societies,  and  myself  and  two  or 
three  gentlemen  interested  in  the  matter. 


69918.  Were  any  of  them  Poor  Law  guardians  ?— No. 
I  did  not  w"ant  Poor  Law  guardians. 

69919.  Were  any  of  them  district  medical  officers  ? — 
No. 

69920.  Therefore  those  who  met  had  no  connection 
with  the  Poor  Law  ? — They  had  no  connection  with  the 
Poor  Law.    It  was  entirely  outside. 

69921.  In  Paragraph  1  (6),  you  say  that  "  the  method 
by  which  medical  assistance  can  be  obtained  in  the  absence 
of  the  medical  officer,  who  may  be  gone,  for  instance,  in 
charge  of  a  pauper  lunatic  to  the  asylum,  causes  dangerous 
delay."  Do  you  mean  there  in  the  absence  of  the  relieving 
officer  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  a  clerical  mistake.  I  think  that  it 
should  be  more  clearly  intimated  to  whom  the  poor  are 
to  apply  when  the  relieving  officer  is  away — when  he  has 
gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  county  with  a  lunatic,  for 
instance,  or  anything  like  that.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  in  emergency  cases  the  poor  have  not  got  assistance 
because  they  did  not  know  to  whom  to  go.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  known  among  the  poor  that  the  assistant 
overseer  can  give  orders. 

69922.  You  would  prefer  that  in  cases  of  urgent  sickness 
they  should  be  able  to  get  the  doctor  direct  without 
going  to  the  relieving  officer  at  all,  would  you  not  ? — I 
should. 

69923.  Do  you  think  that  would  prevent  hardship 
in  many  cases  ? — I  think  it  would  prevent  hardship,  but 
I  should  provide  that  their  application  should  be  backed 
up  by  the  recommendation  of  two  respectable  house- 
holders. 
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ONE    HUNDRED   AND    FOURTEENTH  DAY. 

Wednesday,   17th  July,  1907. 


At   the   Clarendon   Hotel,  Shrewsbury. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S.  (in  the  Chair] 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNEs. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 


Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nxjnn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Mrs  Bernard  Bosanquet. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 
Mr.  James  Kent  Morris,  J. P.,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  James 
'  K.  Morris, 
J.P. 


69924.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Atcham 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 


69925.  You  have  furnished  us  with  a  statement  which 

—  is  very  interesting  and  valuable.    We  propose  to  take  that 

J7  July,  1907.     your  evidcnoe-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — 
~       '      Certainly.    (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  State- 
ment.) 

1.  I  have  lived  in  Shrewsbury  the  whole  of  my  life. 
I  am  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  social  and  industrial  conditions  obtaining 
here.    I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
obtaining  in  the  country  portion  of  the  union.  This 
knowledge  I  have  acquiied  by  a  study  of  the  publications 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  poor,  and  the  practical 
acquaintance  with  those  problems  through  my  close 
connection  with  the  working  men's  organisations  in  this 
town.    I  am  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  Borough  of 
Shrewsbury,  have  had  five  years"  experience  as  a  town 
councillor  and  have  been  for  twelve  months  a  member 
of  the  Atcham  Board  of  Guardians. 
Atcham  2.  The  union  covers  a  large  agricultural  district.  The 

social  f  nd      county  town,  Shrewsbury,  is  a  market  and  residential 
industrial      town,  a  military  depot,  and  an  important  railway  centre, 
conditions.    'Jhe  population  is  mostly  indigenous  to  the  town  and 
surrounding  country  districts. 

3.  The  staple  industry  of  the  union  is  agriculture,  for 
the  trade  of  which  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  is  the  natural 
centre.    There  is  no  predominating  industry  carried  on  in 


the  town.  The  railway  companies  find  employment  for 
some  800  men  and  boys.  There  are  in  addition  a  number 
of  industries  in  the  town,  such  as  brewing,  building, 
malting,  engineering,  tobacco  making,  etc.,  but  all  of  these, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  necessitated  by  local  demands. 

4.  So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
board  it  has  not  tried  any  experiments  in  Poor  Law 
administration.  The  board  has  for  some  years  been 
pledged  to  a  cottage  home  scheme  for  the  children,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  for  such  purposes 
no  progress  has  been  made. 

5.  It  seems  to  me  essential  that  the  children  should  be 
got  away  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  work- 
house, as  there  is  a  serious  danger  that  the  children 
through  their  early  association  with  the  House  may  in 
after-life  be  too  ready  to  re-enter  the  institution,  when 
unemployment  or  ill-health  overtake  them. 

6.  I  am,  however,  not  convinced  that  the  cottage  home 
plan  is  the  best,  and  I  am  hoping  that  the  board  will 
yet  adopt  the  scattered  homes  and  thereby  get  entirely 
rid  of  barrack-like  institutions  for  the  yomig. 

7.  The  principle  of  the  workhouse  test  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Atcham  Board.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
the  indiscriminate  enforcement  of  this  test  has  entailed 
lingering  destitution.  In  practice  the  board  is  unabhi 
to  invariably  impose  the  principle.  The  undoubted  dread 
of  the  honest  destitute  to  the  workhouse  is  not  entirely 
due  to  superficial  sentiment,  but  has  a  deep  rooted  basis. 
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The  horror  with  which  the  town  and  country  people 
regard  the  House  is  shared  not  only  by  the  destitute 
themselves,  but  by  people  of  a  more  comfortable  class. 
Evidence  of  this  has  again  and  again  been  afforded  by 
the  absolute  refusal  of  landlords  to  sell  any  portion  of 
their  land  for  the  erection  of  cottage  homes. 

8.  It  is  argued  by  those  who  advocate  indoor  relief 
that  the  outdoor  system  pauperises  the  people,  but 
between  the  two  systems  it  is  only  a  matter  of  degree. 
Familiarity  breeds  indifference,  and  once  the  destitute 
become  familiar  with  the  life  and  routine  of  the  work- 
house, much  of  their  repugnance  to  the  system  vanishes, 
and  they  often  become  permanently  chargeable  to  the 
rates. 

9.  This,  perhaps,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  con- 
sider the  degree  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  life  in  the 
House  affords,  compared  with  that  they  have  enjoyed 
as  independent  labourers.  Any  system  which  induces 
men  to  look  on  the  workhouse  as  a  home,  where  they  can 
be  fed  and  clothed  without  due  exertion  on  their  part,  is, 
i:i  my  opinion  ta  be  deplored. 

10.  The  average  weekly  cost  per  head  of  the  indoor 
poor  for  the  year  ending  March,  1906,  was  4s.  3f  d.  (4s.  2d. 
and  4s.  4|d.  for  the  two  half  years  respectively).  This 
sum  does  not  cover  establishment  charges,  which,  if  taken 
into  account,  would  increase  the  cost  per  head  enormously. 

11.  The  out-relief  granted  to  thirty-five  cases  taken  in- 
discriminately in  March  and  April,  1907,  amounted  to 
£5  6s.  6d.  (see  Appendix  V.  (A)  )  weekly,  which  assisted 
seventy-three  persons,  being  an  average  of  Is.  5^d.  per 
head  per  week,  roughly  only  one-third  of  the  cost 
p-^r  head  for  indoor  paupers. 

12.  The  amounts  given  in  out-relief  in  this  union 
during  the  past  few  years  have  been  increased  annually, 
and  under  present  conditions  I  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  saying  that  so  far  as  the  organised  and  best  paid 
workers  are  concerned,  the  increased  expenditure  under 
this  head  meets  with  their  unqualified  approval. 

13.  Tor  the  foregoing  and  other  reasons  I  prefer  the 
system  of  out-relief  as  long  as  the  present  Poor  Law  is  in 
existence. 

14.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  and  the 
causes  of  pauperism  are  so  closely  connected,  that  to  me 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  separate  them. 

15.  Pauperism,  in  my  opinion,  is  due  to  the  syiem  which 
permits  the  owners  of  land  and  capital  to  exact  from  the 
toilers  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  wealth  they  produce.  The 
workers  have  in  most  cases  to  spend  all  the  money  they 
can  get  in  order  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  them- 
selves, their  wives  and  children.  The  wages  paid  to  agri- 
cultural labourers  are  in  some  cases  as  low  as  12s.  and  13s. 
per  week  for  old  men  (see  Appendix  No.  V.  (A).  Appli- 
cations for  relief  to  the  Board,  April  15th,  1907,  folio 
69  ;  Broxton  earned  12s.  ;  and  Burley,  13s.  weekly),  and 
14s.  to  16s.  per  week  for  able-bodied  men.  A  cottage  and 
garden  is  sometimes  provided  free.  {See  Appendix  No.  V. 
(A)).  Application  for  relief  March  30th,  1907 ;  Palmer's 
son  earned  14s.  per  week  as  cowman  ;  cottage  rent  free. ) 

16.  If  we  consider  the  average  weekly  cost  for  main- 
tenance in  the  workhouse  is  4s.  3|d.  per  head,  even  when 
all  the  necessary  food  and  clothing  is  pmchased  at  whole- 
sale rates,  it  is  obvious  that  an  average  family  of  five 
persons,  who  are  compelled  to  exist  on  the  wages  paid  to 
farm  laboiurers,  must  find  themselves  in  chronic  poverty. 

17.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  able-bodied  and  young 
children  in  our  workhouse  are  maintained  at  less  than 
the  average  of  4s.  3|d.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  but  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  workers,  from  force  of  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  no  control,  purchase  their 
requirements  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities  and  there- 
by pay  much  higher  prices  than  the  guardians,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they 
are  able  to  make  both  ends  meet.  This  class  struggle  on 
and  rarely  apply  for  relief  until  absolutely  destitute. 
When  they  do  apply  they  should  have  every  consideration 
shown  to  them. 

18.  The  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  town  of  Shrews- 
bury, with  which  I  am  more  familiar,  are  somewhat 
different.  There  we  have  a  large  number  of  the  labouring 
class,  who  have  to  support  themselves  and  their  families 
and  pay  rent  out  of  a  miserable  wage  of  18s.  and  19s.  per 
week,  sometimes  even  less. 
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19.  Low  wages   mean  insufficient   food,    insufficient    Mr.  James 
food    unfitness    to    labour,    so   the   vicious    circle   is    K.  Morri*, 
complete.    The  cliildren  of  such  parents  have  to  share  J-P- 
their  privations,  and  even  if  healthy  when  born,  the  lack  

of  sufficient  food  soon  tells  upon  them,  thus  they  grow  up  1 '7  July,  1907. 
weak  and  diseased.    Competition  for  employment  amongst  jij^j^^^T" 
this  class  keeps  wages  down  to  a  point  which  is  obviously  ^ases°in  °^ 
and  flagi-antly  insufficient  for  maintenance.    This  class  towns, 
is  badly  housed,  clothed  and  fed,  and  although  generally 
very  reluctant  to  become  associated  with  the  Poor  Law, 
there  is  no  doubt  our  town  paupers  are  largely  drawn  from 
this  class. 

20.  Indulgence  in  strong  drink  is  not  a  serious 
factor  in  the  causation  of  pauperism.  A  worker  in  receipt 
of  low  wages  may  and  often  does  seriously  waste  his  small 
earnings  and  so  intensifies  his  poverty,  but  i:i  any  case 
this  man  is  in  chronic  poverty  however  careful  and  thrifty 
he  may  be,  and  is  never  far  removed  from  destitution. 

21.  The  question  as  to  the  class  of  persons  seeking 
election  as  guardians  does  not  concern  me.  Given  all  the 
measures  necessary  to  democratic  rule,  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference who  is  elected. 
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22.  Particulars  of  administration  of  relief  in  this  union : — 

(a)  Out  loor  Relief. — The  relief  to  all  classes  of  per- 
sons is  grossly  insufficient,  as  shown  by  the  attached 
particulars.  (Average,  Is.  52d.  per  head  per  week.) 
The  guardians  have  no  scale  of  payments,  nor  any 
carefully  thought  out  scheme  of  classification  for  their 
guidance  in  the  administration  of  out-relief.  The 
amount  of  relief  granted  to  applicants  is  decided  as 
each  case  arises. 

(b)  Indoor  Belief. — All  classes  of  paupers  are 
lumped  together  in  one  workhouse,  without  any 
scientific  attempt  at  classification.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  that  no  attempt  at  classification  is  made, 
but  the  workhouse  contains  within  its  walls  the 
aged  and  infirm,  diseased  and  imbeciles,  the  de- 
liberately idle  and  vicious,  the  honest  destitute, 
and  children. 

23.  I  would  suggest  the  following  reforms  : — 
(a)  Pensions  for  the  aged,  to  be  administered  dis- 
tinct from  the  Poor  Law,  and  adequate  provision  for 
all  widows,  orphans,  sick  and  disabled  workers. 

(6)  The  provision  of  work  for  all  capable  adult 
applicants  at  recognised  trade  union  rates. 

(c)  The  abolition  of  penalty  of  disfranchisement 
for  receiving  relief. 

(d)  A  fuller  system  of  classification  for  indoor 
poor. 

(e)  Treatment  of  persons  suffering  from  consump- 
tion in  special  sanatoria  ;  the  cases  to  be  taken  in 
the  earliest  stages,  so  that  they  may  have  every 
attention  and  prospect  of  recovering  their  health 
and  strength. 

69926.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  see  you  have  lived  in  Shrewsbury 
the  whole  of  your  life  ? — Yes. 

69927.  You  have  only  been  for  twelve  months  a  member 
of  the  Atcham  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

69928.  The  fact  that  you  have  been  there,  and  that  you 
are  interested  in  these  subjects,  I  suppose,  will  involve 
your  having  paid  attention  to  the  policy  of  the  board 
probably  over  a  considerable  time  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  any 
extent  before  I  entered  the  Atcham  Union  as  a  member. 
I  had  taken  an  interest  naturally  in  matters  referring  to 
the  Poor  Law,  but  not  so  deep,  perhaps,  as  I  might  have 
done. 

69929.  How  many  years  is  it  since  the  Shrewsbury 
District  was  consolidated  with  the  Atcham  Union  ? — 
I  cannot  answer  that  question,  it  is  a  long  while. 

69930.  You  have  not  watched  the  change  in  policy  Restriction 
that  was  involved  in  its  incorporation  with  Atcham  ? —  of  cut-relief 
Its  change  in  policy  was  this,  that  out-relief  was  practi-  Atcham 
cally  wiped  out  at  that  time,  or  at  least  in  a  year  or  two  gggg^g^ 
afterwards.    I  could  not  go  into  details  with  regard  to 

it,  but  I  believe  within  a  couple  of  years  they  reduced 
the  cases  of  out-relief  enormously. 

69931.  I  ask  you  this  question  because  you  say  in 
Paragraph  7  :  "It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  indis- 
criminate enforcement  of  this  test  has  entailed  lingering 
destitution."  I  want  to  know  whether  that  lingering 
destitution  applies  to  the  whole  union,  or  only  to  the 
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Shrewsbury  part  of  it  ? — It  applies  to  the  whole  of  the 
Atcham  Union. 

69932.  Although  there  was  no  change  in  the  policy, 
the  Atcham  Union  had  been  carried  out  on  the  same  strict 
policy  for  a  generation  before  ? — It  is  news  to  me  if  that 
is  the  case ;  all  that  I  know  is  that  when  the  union  took 
place  there  was  a  good  deal  of  out-relief  granted  in  the 
town  of  Shrewsbury,  and  it  came  to  an  end.  I  thought 
it  also  applied  to  county  districts. 

69933.  Even  so  you  say  :  "  That  it  has  entailed  linger- 
ing destitution  is  common  knowledge  "  ;  what  does  that 
mean  ? — I  mean  recent  knowledge,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
half  a  century  ago  ;  I  mean  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years. 

69934.  Within  the  last  few  years  ? — Ten  or  fifteen. 

69935.  Is  it  common  knowledge  which  you  speak  of 
fiom  your  own  experience,  or  only  what  you  hear  other 
people  say  ? — I  think  if  you  asked  nine  out  of  ten  citizens 
in  Shrewsbury  they  would  tell  you  exactly  what  I  say  : 
that  it  is  restricted  to  its  narrowest  limits. 

69936.  And  general  popular  opinion  would  agree  with 
this  statement  that  it  entailed  this  lingering  destitution  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  could  possibly  be  elected 
to  the  Atcham  Board  for  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  unless 
he  was  in  favour  of  out-relief.  I  may  say,  speaking 
generally,  the  town  guardians  are  in  favour  of  out-relief. 

69937.  And  are  outnumbered  by  the  country  guardians  ? 
—Yes. 

69938.  So  that  the  country  guardians  do  not  share  this 
view  ? — No,  not  generally ;  there  are  a  few,  of  course. 

69939.  Do  you  think  that  is  because  it  has  not  the  effect 
of  bringing  about  this  lingering  destitution  in  the  country 
districts  ? — I  think  it  has  the  same  effect,  but  not  probably 
to  such  a  great  extent.  I  think  that  the  question  has 
really  never  been  fought  in  the  country.  The  feeling 
of  the  people  has  never  been  tested  on  that  point.  It  is 
not  everybody  that  can  afford  to  be  a  guardian  in  a 
country  place  ;  it  means  coming  to  towia  and  losing  time 
attending  meetings. 

69940.  You  think  the  country  feeling  might  be  the 
same,  possibly  ? — I  think  it  would  unquestionably  if  it 
was  contested. 

69941.  Do  you  know  that  is  so,  or  do  you  only  think 
so  ? — From  conversations  I  have  had  with  country  people 
that  is  the  view  they  hold.  I  have  not  been  going  round 
a  district  with  a  view  of  testing  tlie  feeling  or  anything  of 
that,  but  merely  from  friends  in  the  country  and  mixing 
up  with  country  people  that  is  the  impression  left  on  my 
mind. 

69942.  Have  you  followed  it  up  at  all  in  your  own 
district  as  to  visiting  the  cases  and  knowing  the  actual 
facts  with  regard  to  prolonged  destitution  ? — Yes.  You 
gave  me  an  indication  that  four  questions  would  be  asked 
of  me,  and  I  have  tried  to  deal  with  those.  I  have  made 
notes  of  the  evil  results  of  enforcing  the  workhouse  test. 
That  is  practically  the  question  you  ask  me  now,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  what  I  have  m'itten  dowi,  as  my 
memory  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  I  have  tried  to 
express  my  opinion  dealing  with  the  points  as  I  go  along. 
If  you  take,  first  of  all,  the  case  of  the  decent  people 
who  enter  the  house,  that  is  as  the  result  of  the  work- 
house test,  and  consider  the  demoralisation  of  character 
caused  by  workhouse  life,  there  is  a  lack  of  stimulus 
or  initiative,  the  absence  of  any  incentive  to  effort  or 
encouragement  for  improvement.  All  this  results  in 
breaking  dowTi  the  last  remnant  of  will,  courage,  and 
ambition ;  it  reduces  the  man  or  woman  to  the  level 
of  a  listless,  hopeless,  helpless  parasite.  Further  than 
this,  to  enter  the  liouse  is  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace,  as 
evidence  of  failure,  and  a  man  or  woman  who  has  been 
compelled  to  enter  the  institution,  if  so  fortunate  as  to 
come  out  again,  retvims  to  his  or  her  village  with  a  feeling 
of  shame,  and  broken  in  spirit.  By  this  system,  I  think, 
we  make  some  people  into  chronic  paupers  who  would 
otherwise  be  only  temporarily  paupers.  Many  people 
under  ordinary  conditions  are  more  or  less  unfit,  by  this 
I  mean  through  the  lack  of  necessaries  they  are  badly 
equipped  for  the  battle  of  life,  although  it  is  an  unfitness 
which  I  hold  can  be  generally  cured.  But  the  ordinary 
treatment  in  the  workhouse,  to  my  mind,  makes  them 
even  more  unfit.    We  will  now  take  the  effect  upon  decent 


destitute  people  who  apply  for  out -relief,  and  to  whom  Inst; 
this  workhouse  test  is  applied.  If  we  apply  this  test  evils 
simply  as  a  means  of  saving  rates  and  shirking  our  re-  refu 
sponsibilities  to  the  poor  I  can  understand  it.  By  that  8^*^ 
statement  I  do  not  stiggest  for  one  moment  that  the  '^^  '® 
Atcham  Board  would  knowingly  act  in  a  crusl  manner 
towards  the  poor,  but  this  refusal  to  grant  reasonable 
out-relief  is  nevertheless  cruel  in  the  extreme.  I  will 
give  you  an  illustra'ion  I  have  a  case  in  my  mind  now 
(I  would  prefer  not  to  mention  the  name  because  it  might 
appear  in  print  afterwards,  but  any  member  of  this 
Commission  may  see  the  case  if  he  or  she  thinks  fit  to  do 
so).  There  is  an  old  lady  who  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age,  past  work,  and  an  invalid.  She  has 
an  invalid  daughter  who  has  only  worked  about  three  or 
four  days  this  year.  Another  daughter  goes  out  charing, 
and  earns  Is.  6d.  a  day  and  food.  She  gets  three  to  four 
days'  work  weekly,  and  earns  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  per  week, 
and,  of  course,  her  food  for  the  day  whilst  at  work.  If 
you  take  the  average  earning  in  this  case  at  5s.  3d.,  that  is 
to  say  for  three  and  a  half  days,  out  of  this,  rent  takes 
3s.  6d.,  leaving  but  Is.  9d.  for  food,  clothing,  and  firing  ; 
7d.  per  head  per  week,  or  Id.  per  day.  Fancy  trying  to 
maintain  life  on  Id.  per  day,  especially  tor  two  sick 
persons,  one  probably  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption  I 
The  sickness  of  the  daughter  is  probably  due  more  to  lack 
of  food  than  anything  else.  A  well-known  doctor  in 
reading  a  paper  before  the  British  Medical  Association, 
said  :  "  Consumption  from  my  experience  is  not  so  much 
a  microbe,  or  filth  disease,  as  a  disease  of  poverty."  If 
you  want  the  authority  for  that  it  is  Dr.  Muthu,  at  Leices- 
ter, in  July,  1905.  The  workhouse  test  has  been  applied 
in  this  case,  but  the  people  still  remain  outside.  Starve 
they  would  certainly  do,  were  it  not  for  the  kindness  of 
neighbours  and  friends.  That  was  the  position  when  appli- 
cation was  made  for  relief  in  April  last  and  it  was  refused. 
A  lodger  has  since  been  obtained,  but  it  is  only  a  tem- 
porary arrangement.  The  lodger,  with  wife  and  child, 
pays  5s.  per  week.  This  brings  the  total  family  income 
up  to  IDs.  3d.  ;  or,  less  3s.  6d.  for  rent,  say  6s.  9d.  ;  say 
2s.  6d.  per  week  per  head  for  the  two  invalids,  as  I  have 
reckoned  and  Is.  9d.  for  the  one  at  work,  who  receives 
some  food  whilst  at  work.  Maintenance  in  the  house 
costs,  as  I  have  said  in  my  statement,  about  4s.  3Jd.  per 
week  even  when  goods  are  purchased  at  wholesale  rates. 
I  ask  how  are  these  unfortunate  people  to  exist  on  a  little 
more  than  half  that  sum  ?  Between  them,  these  are 
the  people's  own  words,  they  never  get  more  than  three- 
pennyworth  of  butcher's  meat  at  a  time,  or  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  bacon  ;  and  their  meal  frequently  consists 
of  tea  and  bread.  How  they  manage  when  they  have  no 
lodger  I  cannot  tell,  yet  two- thirds  of  the  time  this  year 
they  have  been  in  that  unfortunate  position.  That  is 
the  kind  of  lingering  destitution  which  I  have  referred  to  in 
my  statement  of  evidence.  Mr.  Dansey,  the  Government 
Inspector  for  this  district  has  often  spoken  of  the  Atcham 
Union  being  the  least  pauperised  union  in  his  Jistrict, 
and  under  the  circumstances  I  do  not  consider  this  dis- 
tinction any  credit  to  us.  I  contend  that  evil  results 
must  follow  from  any  practice  which  forces  people  to 
exist  on  any  sums  which  are  obviously  inadequate  to 
maintain  health  and  strength.  I  have  no  means  of 
proving  how  far  the  enforcement  of  the  workhouse  test 
leads  to  crime  and  immoraUty,  but  I  do  Icnow  tliat  our 
average  rate  per  head  of  the  population  for  maintaining 
lunatics  in  the  Atcham  district  for  the  twenty  years  ending 
March,  1904,  has  been  higher  than  the  average  for  the  other  jijffgg 
Shropsliire  Unions.  I  feel  convinced  that  cases  of  extreme  longe 
poverty  such  as  the  one  I  have  already  referred  to,  which  desti 
go  unrelieved,  are  likely  to  increase  the  number  of  lunatics,  on  lu 
no  matter  whether  it  is  due  to  the  stupidity  of  the  destitute 
themselves  or  the  workhouse  test  which  the  guardians 
enforce.  Medical  men  hold  similar  opinions.  Dr.  Muthu, 
reading  a  paper  before  the  annu»l  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  at  Leicester,  in  1905,  said : 
"  The  brain  gives  way  under  a  constant  dread  of  hunger, 
and  the  man  either  becomes  insane  or  ends  his  unfortunate 
life  by  committing  suicide."  Note  that  in  this  instance, 
the  doctor  uses  the  words,  "  dread  of  hunger,"  and  I 
presume  means  not  necessarily  actual  hunger,  lliere  is 
another  evil  of  enforcing  the  workhouse  test.  The 
estabUshment  charges  become  enormous  compared  with 
the  amount  of  relief  which  actually  reaches  the  poor. 
I  have  taken  for  a  comparison  Atcham  Union  on  the  one 
hand  where  out-relief  is  restricted  to  its  narrowest  Umits. 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  other  Shropshire  Unions 
because  they  are  more  generous  in  the  matter  of  out- 
relief.  Roughly  speaking,  I  believe  the  Shropshire 
Unions  do  nob  spend  as  much  in  out-relief  as  they  do  for 
maintenance  in  the  house.  I  have  taken  the  average 
for  the  twenty  years,  ending  March,  1904,  and  I  find  that 
every  pound  spent  in  actual  relief  of  the  poor  (by  actual 
relief,  I  mean  maintenance  in  the  house,  out-relief  and 
lunatics,  columns  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9  in  the  Local  Taxation 
Returns),  costs  the  ratepayers  in  the  Atcham  Union 
34s.  2d.,  against  30s.  9|d.  in  the  other  Shropshire  Unions. 
Establishment  charges  which  make  up  the  difference  are  : 
salaries,  repayments  of  loans  and  interest  thereon,  and 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor ; 
columns  Nos.  10,  ITand  12  in  the  Local  Taxation  Returns. 
If  we  look  at  the  neighbouring  county  of  Montgomery 
(and  the  county  is  similar  in  many  respects,  being  largely 
agricultural)  where  they  are  even  more  favourable  to  out- 
relief  than  they  are  in  Shropshire,  we  find  that  each  pound 
spent  in  actual  relief  of  the  poor  costs  the  ratepayers  only 
26s.  3d.  as  compared  with  34s.  2d.  for  the  Atcham  district. 
The  figures  taken  for  Montgomery  are  for  one  year  only, 
ending  March,  1904,  and  therefore  may  vary  somewhat 
if  taken  for  a  longer  period.  I  might  say  I  had  not  the 
books  at  my  hand  when  I  was  dealing  with  the  figures 
for  Montgomery.  Having  considered  those  figures  I 
am  not  convinced  that  it  is  good  business  to  enorce  the 
workhouse  test  even  from  the  ratepayers'  point  of  view. 
Undoubtedly,  it  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  number  of 
paupers  to  the  smallest  possible  limits,  but  it  is  probable 
that  what  is  saved  in  the  way  of  actual  relief  to  the  poor 
is  spent  upon  establishment  charges.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  is  any  real  gain  even  looking  at  it  from  the 
least  important  point  of  view  of  saving  rates.  I  take  it 
the  Poor  I^aws  were  created  to  relieve  the  poor  and  not 
to  create  a  large  army  of  officials. 

69943.  We  will  pursue  that  subject  a  little  further. 
Have  you  other  memoranda  ? — Yes,  but  shall  we  deal 
with  the  one  question  first  ? 

69944.  If  lingering  destitution  occurs  it  means  that  they 
do  not  enter  the  house  ? — Yes. 

69945.  Therefore  the  workhouse  test  does  work  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  that  way,  that  they  do  not  enter 
the  house  ? — Quite  true. 

69946.  So  that  to  that  extent  the  view  that  you  have 
an  increased  number  of  people  coming  under  the  evil 
influences  of  the  house  and  becoming  permanent  paupers 
is  inconsistent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  with  the  other  ? — Yes  ; 
I  look  at  it  we  have  two  evils  :  when  people  enter  the  house 
it  is  often  an  evil,  where  they  remain  outside  and  do  not 
get  sufficient  food  it  is  also  an  evil. 

69947.  An  evil  of  another  kind  ? — Yes.  I  know  your 
point. 

69948.  Do  you  think  there  has  actually  been  an  increase 
at  all  of  those  who  enter  the  house  ? — Yes,  certainly 
an  increase  of  the  nvimbers  who  enter  the  house  on  account 
of  this  workhouse  test. 

69949.  The  actual  number  in  the  house  would  be 
equally  great  ? — I  did  not  quite  follow  you.  I  mean  that 
generally  speaking  the  workhouse  test  reduces  the  number 
of  paupers  to  the  lowest  possible  limit ;  but  it  does,  of  course, 
increase  the  numbers  in  the  house  through  insisting  on 
the  workhouse  test.  There  are  some  people  who  cannot 
go  on  any  longer,  who  eventually  get  to  the  worldaouse, 
when  with  a  little  out-relief  they  could  remain  outside. 

69950.  You  regret  that  there  are  more  paupers  treated 
indoors  ? — Certainly. 

69951.  There  are  two  efforts  that  are  made  by  the 
workhouse  test,  the  one  is  to  test  actual  destitution  and 
the  other  is  to  try  and  press  people  to  come  in  who  would 
genuinely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  guardians,  be  better  and 
more  kindly  treated  indoors  than  out  ? — That  is  un- 
doubtedly true  in  many  cases. 

69952.  In  the  case  you  instance,  the  particulars  of 
which  you  gave,  the  guardians,  I  suppose,  considered  that 
the  old  lady  would  be  far  safer  and  better  treated  in  the 
house  than  out  ? — That  is  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  this 
way :  Had  the  guardians  personally  knowTi  the  applicant 
they  would  have  had  a  totally  different  view.  Hearing  a 
statement  given  by  the  relieving  officer  that  the  old  lady 
is  an  invalid  the  guardians  would  naturally  say :  "  Well,  the 
best  place  is  the  hospital,"  but  knowing  the  old  lady  and 
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that  her  infirmities  are  not  so  great  as  being  classified  as  Mr.  James 
an  invalid  would  lead  us  to  expect,  rather  alters  the  K.  Morris, 
position.    For  instance,  I  should  say  that  the  only  thing        J  P- 

to  do  in  that  case  is  to  relieve  outside,  because  on  no   

account  would  the  old  lady  go  in.  It  would  break  her  ^^'^'^^y'  1907. 
heart  in  three  months  if  she  went  in.  *)^, 

69953.  At  any  rate  it  would  always  be  a  matter  of  - 
opinion  which  was  the  kindest  and  best  measure  ? — 

Granted. 

69954.  You  cannot  do  more  than  try  to  consider  these 
things  and  do  as  well  as  you  can ;  it  is  not  a  question  of 
policy  but  of  judgment  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is  often  a 
question  of  judgment. 

69955.  You  may  be  right  about  this  or  the  guardians 
may  be  right  ? — Quite  so. 

69956.  If  it  is  done  with  the  kindest  intention  that  is  Prevalent 
all  that  we  can  look  for  ? — That  is  all  you  can  expect,  view  as  to 
Of  course,  the  point  is  this,  that  certain  guardians  hold  economy  of 
the  opinion,  and  I  have  heard  them  express  it  over  and  workhouae 
over  again,  that  if  twenty  people  apply  for  out-relief  they 

are  all  ready  to  take  it,  but  if  you  apply  the  workhouse 
test  not  more  than  one  out  of  twenty  will  enter  the  house, 
therefore  you  save  the  rates  as  far  as  the  other  nineteen 
are  concerned. 

69957.  That  is  why  I  wish  to  draw  the  distinction 
between  the  two  aims,  the  one  being  the  genuine  aim  to 
get  the  people  into  the  house,  the  other  being  the  equally 
genuine  aim  to  prevent  the  people  becoming  paupers  at 
all.  This  particular  case  you  refer  to  is  of  the  first  charac- 
ter, that  they  have  quite  mistakenly,  perhaps — we  will 
presume  that— thought  she  would  be  more  comfortable 
and  better  off  in  the  house  ? — But  when  they  find  the 
old  lady  will  not  enter  the  house  what  is  the  position  ; 
should  they  follow  it  up  then  ? 

69958.  I  will  ask  you  on  that ;  if  there  were  compulsory 
powers  do  you  think  this  would  be  a  case  in  which  those 
compulsory  powers  would  be  rightly  used  so,  that  she 
must  go  into  the  house  ? — No,  because  I  think  that  three 
months  in  the  house  would  kill  the  old  lady.  They  are 
taken  away  from  their  friends  and  it  breaks  their  hearts. 

69959.  There  is  another  point  which  I  want  to  raise  ;  j^gj-gase  of 
you  say  in  paragraph  12  that  the  amounts  given  in  out-  out-relief 
relief  in  this  union  during  the  past  few  years  have  been  at  Atcham. 
increased  annually.    By  that  you  mean  the  allowances 

have  been  larger  ? — No,  I  did  not  mean  that,  I  meant 
there  had  been  a  larger  number  of  allowances. 

69960.  More  people  have  been  given  out-relief  ? — Yes. 

69961.  Is  it  not  also  the  case  where  they  give  out-  ji^adequato 
relief  at  all  they  give  it  in  more  liberal  amounts  than  out-relief, 
previously,  that  is  to  say  that  the  policy  of  restricting 
out-relief  is  generally  accompanied  by  giving  it  more 
liberally  when  they  give  it  at  all  ? — That  may  be  the 

policy  in  some  cases,  but  I  do  not  think  we  could  very 
well  give  less  than  we  have  been  giving  in  the  Atcham 
district  although  it  has  been  restricted. 

69962.  You  give   in   your   Appendix  some  figures 

{See  Appendix  No.  V.  ( A) )  ? — Yes  ;  I  do  not  see  how  you 

could  give  below  these  amounts.     The  general  feeling  is 

that  they  should  give  considerably  more  whether  they 

give  more  out-relief  or  less.  y 

°  Instance  of 

69963.  [Mr.   Phelps.)  With  regard  to  the  particular  evils  of  re- 
case  you  mentioned,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  fusing  to 
some  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  were  suffering  from  con-  grant  out- 
sumption  ? — I  can  hardly  say  whether  that  is  the  true  relief, 
position  to-day.    Frequently  there  are  cases  of  con- 
sumption at  the  workhouse. 

69964.  But  in  the  case  you  mention  ? — I  am  hardly 
able  to  judge  of  that.  The  daughter  is  very  ill.  I  asked 
the  old  lady  what  she  thought  was  the  matter  with  the 
daughter  ;  I  had  formed  the  opinion  it  was  consumption 

and  the  old  lady  said  she  thought  so,  too.  Proposed 

69965.  You  say,  I  see,  among  your  suggested  reforms,  phthisis 
treatment  of  persons   suffering  from  consumption  in  sanatoria 
special  sanatoria.    That  is  the  treatment  you  would  and  question 
have  ? — -Yes.  of  compul- 

69966.  Take  the  case  of  a  consumptive  person  offered  ^'^^^  removal 
treatment  in  a  sanatorium  who  objected  very  much  to  t^'^'^^o- 
going  into  it,  would  you  be  prepared  to  say  that  he  should 

be  obliged  to  go  ? — I  would  leave  it  to  the  medical  officer 
of  health  to  decide  whether  the  case  was  a  source  of  danger 
by  remaining  outside.  If  it  was  a  source  of  danger  I 
would  certainly  insist  on  the  party  going  into  the 
sanatorium. 
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69967.  You  would  be  prepared  to  enforce  that  ? — 
Unquestionably. 

69968.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  back  you  up 
in  that  ? — People  who  had  any  experience  of  consumption 
would  certainly  back  us  up. 

69969.  People  who  had  real  knowledge  of  the  disease 
and  its  effects  ? — There  are  very  few  people  that  have  not 
had  some  knowledge  of  it. 

69970.  Supposing  you  had  an  election  of  guardians  and 
two  candidates  stood,  one  in  favour  of  compulsion  in  these 
cases  and  the  other  against  it,  which  do  you  think  would 
have  the  better  chance  ? — It  depends  on  the  man  as  well  as 
the  policy  to  a  certain  extent.  I  rather  think  that  the 
man  who  could  prove  his  case  so  clearly  that  it  was  to 
the  public  advantage  would  win. 

69971.  Apply  that  test  in  the  case  of  outdoor  relief, 
supposing  you  had  an  election  and  one  man  was  in  favour 
of  the  house  and  the  other  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  you 
think  the  one  in  favour  of  the  outdoor  relief  would  get  in  ? 
— I  think  so  unquestionably.  I  am  speaking  of  the  town. 
I  could  not  say  with  regard  to  the  country. 

69972.  Do  you  think  that  is  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  Poor  Law  on  the  part  of  the  electors  ? — It  would 
not  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  Poor  Law,  it  would  be 
probably  based  on  a  feeling  that  they  want  to  make  the  old 
people  as  comfortable  as  they  can  in  their  last  days.  It 
may  be  based  on  a  feeling  of  that  kind. 

69973.  On  a  feeling  of  kindliness  ? — Quite  so. 

69974.  Do  you  not  think  a  great  many  people  would  vote 
against  the  removal  of  a  consumptive  person  compulsorily 
to  a  sanatorium  ? — Not  if  it  was  made  more  attractive  to 
the  people. 

69975.  Supposing  you  made  the  workhouse  attractive 
in  that  sense,  making  it  more  in  the  nature  of  a  parish 
home  ? — You  would  have  to  alter  the  name  of  it.  • 

69976.  Supposing  you  did  that  do  you  think  then  it 
would  be  a  great  hardship  to  remove  these  people  into  it,  or 
propose  to  move  them  into  it  ? — It  depends  upon  this  : 
where  they  have  friends  capable  of  looking  after  them  I 
would  encourage  them  to  do  it ;  where  they  have  not  those 
friends  then  by  all  means  it  is  really  the  best  for  the  old 
people. 

69977.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  roll-call  of  the  people  in 
your  workhouse  from  that  point  of  view  ? — No,  I  have  not 
done  it. 

69978.  Have  you  ever  asked  the  question  how  many  of 
them  could  be  comfortably  supported  outside  ? — No,  I 
have  seen  certain  people  there  that  I  have  known  could  be 
from  my  own  knowledge  . 

69979.  You  could  not  say  oflP-hand  what  sort  of  propor- 
tion there  is  ? — No,  I  could  not  do  that. 

69980.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  happen  to  know  that 
the  question  was  asked  in  a  number  of  typical  unions  and 
that  the  answer  was  found  to  be  that  it  was  only  a  small 
number  ? — I  admit  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
there  is  a  certain  number  of  people  who  will  always  have  to 
be  provided  for,  but  we  should  make  that  number  as  small 
as  possible. 

69981.  With  regard  to  the  people  who  go  back  to  their 
parishes  broken,  have  you  many  able-bodied  people  in  your 
workhouse  ? — Not  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

69982.  In  the  winter  what  sort  of  number  would  you 
have  ? — You  are  leaving  tramps  out  of  consideration  I 
take  it  ? 

69983.  Yes  ? — In  the  winter  we  might  get  somewhere 
up  to  forty,  I  should  say. 

69984.  Forty  able-bodied  persons  ? — I  should  say  so. 
I  am  speaking  without  real  information,  but  that  is  my 
opinion. 

69985.  That  is  different  from  the  various  workhouses  in 
the  county  ? — Ours  is  a  bigger  workhouse,  there  is  a  greater 
population  you  see. 

69986.  That  would  be  men  and  women  ? — Yes. 

69987.  What  treatment  should  you  propose  for  people 
of  that  sort,  the  able-bodied  ? — I  have  dealt  with  that  class 
of  people  here. 

69988.  I  see  j'ou  put  in  Paragraph  23  (&)  the  provision  of 
work  for  all  capable  adult  applicants  at  recognised  trade 
union  rates  ? — Yes. 


69989.  Have  you  worked  out  the  expense  of  that  at  all  ?  Propc 
— If  you  have  finished  with  the  question  of  consumption  I  alnish 
have  made  some  notes  here  of  what  in  my  idea  would  be  a  for  aj 
fair  classification  of  indoor  poor.  That  is  really  I  suppose  i^^fim 
what  you  want.  I  may  say  that  each  class  should  be  put 
into  separate  institutions,  that  is,  I  would  provide  a 
hospital  and  almshouses  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  By 
almshouses  it  seems  to  me  that  you  can  get  practically 
grouped  cottages,  and  the  people  living  as  near  as  can 
be  to  being  in  their  own  homes,  and  that  they  could  still 
get  their  little  supervision  and  assistance,  and  probably 
food  prepared  for  them,  as  they  could  do  in  a  workhouse, 
under  those  conditions. 

69990.  Could  you  have  those  in  a  town  ? — It  would 
hardly  be  desirable  to  get  them  in  a  town,  you  could  get 
them  on  the  outskirts  of  a  town.  We  have  almshouses  in 
Shrewsbury,  but  they  do  not  get  the  little  assistance  that  I 
should  like  to  see  them  get.  That  could  easily  be  got  by 
an  institution  of  this  character. 

69991.  You  would  propose  to  put  them  within  easy  Propi 
reach  of  their  relatives  and  friends  ? — Yes,  quite  clearly.  ^^P.*'" 
It  would  be  harsh  to  take  them  far  away.  Then  for  the  ^-^^^ 
unemployed,  the  able-bodied,  I  would  provide  a  farm  childl" 
colony  and  day  industrial  school.  For  the  children  imbec 
scattered  homes  ;  for  the  imbeciles  I  would  have  a  separate  drunl 
institution,  and  I  think  if  we  had  one  for  the  whole  of 
Shropshire  that  would  probably  be  the  best  way  out  of  the 
difficulty.  For  the  drunkards  I  should  give  them  the 
ordinary  workhouse  and  a  penal  colony  for  the  incurables. 

699. 2.  Take  the  able-bodied  on  a  farm  colony  ;  would  ^^^^ 
you  be  prepared  to  subject  them  to  discipline  there  ? — I 


should  certainly  expect  a 
from  them 


reasonable  amount  of  work 


colon  .  1 


the 

69993.  How  would  you  enforce  that  ?— I  take  it  that  bodie 
you  would  have  to  get  a  man  there  for  three  months  to 
see  what  he  is  made  of.  If  he  has  been  linfitted  for  the 
class  of  work  he  is  put  to  I  should  try  to  put  him  to  some 
work  that  he  is  fit  to  do.  If  you  put  a  printer  to  do  agri- 
cultural work  you  do  not  find  him  very  much  of  a  success. 
I  should  try  to  put  him  to  a  work  most  suitable  to  his 
occupation,  or  to  fit  him  to  become  a  better  and  more 
productive  citizen  ;  and  after  the  end  of  a  certain  fixed 
term,  say  three  or  six  months,  if  I  found  the  man  was 
simply  a  wastrel  I  should  send  him  before  the  magistrates 
to  be  sent  to  a  penal  colony  for  a  fixed  term. 

69994.  How  will  that  penal  colony  differ  from  the  able-  ^^o'j 
bodied  wards  of  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  as  far  as  the  '[^^^j 
workhouse  is  concerned  it  is  the  place  that  just  suits  , 
men  who  want  to  take  life  very  easy.  I  do  not  think  j^j^^ 
there  are  the  hard  tasks  exacted  from  them  that  you  pena 
would  get  in  a  penal  colony.  colon 

69995.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  increasing  tasks  in 
the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  for  the  class  of  people  that  are 
wastrels,  not  the  man  who  does  his  best.  I  should  be 
satisfied  with  a  man  doing  his  best  even  if  he  did  little. 

69996.  You  think  you  have  a  fairly  considerable  class 
of  people  who  go  into  your  workhouse  from  motives  of 
laziness  ? — They  prefer  to  be  lazy  outside  than  lazy  there, 
because  there  are  certain  restrictions  and  they  have  not 
quite  the  same  freedom  inside  as  out.  If  a  man  of  that 
type  can  get  his  living  by  begging  outside  he  would  prefer 
to  do  that  rather  than  be  confined  in  the  workhouse ;  but 
still  many  of  them  do  drift  there,  and  they  find  that  it  is 
a  life  that  will  suit  them  because  it  is  not  a  very  exacting 
life  ;  and  I  think  this,  that  when  you  have  got  that  class 
there  you' do  not  try  to  make  the  best  of  them,  it  does  not 
make  them  better  citizens,  it  sometimes  probably  makes 
them  worse. 

69997.  It  is  deterrent,  but  it  is  not  educative  enough  ? 
- — Yes  ;  breaking  stones  and  sawing  wood  do  not  fit  a  m&n 
to  come  outside  and  earn  his  living  ;  neither  of  those  two 
occupations  could  be  done  outside. 

69998.  What  sort  of  area  would  you  have  a  farm  colony  Deta: 
for  ?  Would  you  have  one  for  Shropshire  ?• — It  depends  prop' 
on  the  population  to  a  large  extent.  I  should  say  if  you 
had  one  for  Shropshire  it  would  probably  answer.  You  " 
would  have  to  work  from  experience  and  have  one  to  ^j^fjjg 
start  with. 

69999.  You  took  the  case  of  a  printer  ;  you  woilld 
require  to  have  an  enormous  variety  of  occuiDations  in 
such  a  labour  colony, would  you  not? — That  is  undoubtedly 
true.    I  think  that  money  spent  in  that  way,  to  restore 
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men  to  their  occupation,  would  be  exceedingly  M'ell  spent. 
You  would  quickly  get  rid  of  them ;  otherwise  there  is  a 
tendency  for  them  to  become  paupers  all  their  lives. 

posed  70000.  You  say :  "  Provision  of  work  for  all  capable 

lie  pro-  adult  applicants  at  recognised  trade  union  rates."  Would 
Wor  P^-^        people  at  your  colony  according  to  trade 

"^unem-      union  rates  ? — I  look  at  it  in  this  light:  in  the  first  place 
yed  at      J^^  have  got  a  large  army  of  unemployed  men  and  women 
(les  union  who  want  food  and  clothing  and  shelter.    To  set  them  to 
es.  work  to  supply  their  own  demands  or  their  equivalent 

ought  to  be  possible.  The  very  persons  who  could  supply 
the  labour  also  stand  in  need  of  the  products  of  labour. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  organisation  on  the  part  of  the  central 
government  or  the  local  authorities,  or  both,  to  set  men 
to  work  to  supply  all  needs.  Until  this  is  done,  and  this 
is  perhaps  the  point  you  have  in  your  mind,  the  unem- 
ployed able-bodied  should  have  maintenance  under 
conditions  which  will  make  them  more  fit  to  gain  employ- 
ment. Until  you  can  provide  work,  and,  of  course,  we 
should  need  the  law  altered  to  do  that,  we  should  at  any 
rate  provide  them  with  maintenance  which  would  fit  them 
to  be  better  citizens  than  they  are ;  and  I  should  say  as  to 
people  that  are  in  that  state  their  wives  and  famiUes  should 
be  provided  for  by  out-relief,  or,  in  the  case  of  sickness, 
looked  after  by  the  medical  authority  or  the  health 
authority. 

il  of  70001.  Do  you  think  that  what  they  want  mostly  is 

linical       technical  training  or  moral  training  ? — I  should  say  mostly 
moral      technical  ;  certainly  moral  in  some  cases, 
ning  for 

imem-  70002.  Do  you  think  you  have  a  large  class  of  people 
yeil.  in  Shrewsbury  who  are  desirous  of  working  but  who  for 
racter  want  of  skill  or  opportunity  do  not  get  work  ? — More 
nem-  from  want  of  opportunity  than  want  of  skill,  but  also  from 
yed.         want  of  skill,  too. 

posed  70003.  Can  you  create  opportunities  do  you  think  ? — 

lie  pro-  You  mean  to  say  could  we  provide  an  organisation  ? 
kV^  th  '7000*-  Can  you  guarantee  that  there  shall  be  work 
1  J  always  forthcoming  by  the  provision  of  organisation  ? — 
^iiea^  If  you  find  a  class  of  people  who  have  not  houses  to  live 
m  wa^es.  o*"  clothes  to  wear,  or  food  to  eat,  there  must  be  work 
°  to  provide  those  things.  If  you  take  the  building  trade 
to-day  I  should  say  in  Shrewsbury  there  are  7  per  cent, 
of  the  men  connected  with  the  building  trade,  apart 
probably  from  painters,  who  are  unemployed. 

70005.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  create  a  demand  for 
their  labour  ? — I  think  the  demand  already  exists  ;  it 
is  only  applying  the  labour  which  is  lying  idle, 
d  of  70006.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  in  the  technical 

tor  trades  more  mobility,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  move  from 
•ty  of      one  trade  to  another  ? — Quite  so. 

"^0"^°"^  70007.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  technical  training  ?— 
le  and  Q^^*® 

tate  pro-  70008.  That  you  think  ought  to  be  set  up  by  the 
on  there-   State  ? — Yes. 

70009.  You  are  familiar  with  the  danger  of  the  Stale 
finding  work  for  everybody  who  wants  it  ? — I  know  the 
argument  against  it  is  that  it  would  demoralise  the  men. 
d  and  70010.  And  there  are  a  great  many  arguments  and 

cuUies  of  difficulties  in  the  way  ?— There  must  be  difficulties  in  the 
posed  way  of  most  of  these  schemes.  I  look  upon  it  in  this 
uno/°'  light:  by  providing  work  you  are  always  providing  food 
k'for  the  people  and  the  better  paid  and  the  more  food 

ployed  S®*       better  fitted  they  are  to  do  work, 

rades  70011.  Quite  true.    But  there  is  in  the  back-groimd  the 

m  wages,  question  of  who  is  to  provide  it  ?— There  is  this  in  it :  if 
you  have  a  race  of  men  who,  to  some  extent,  are  unfit,  not 
perhaps  capable  of  earnuig  sufficient  to  maintain  them- 
selves, the  object  of  everybody  is  to  get  as  much  work 
as  possible  out  of  them,  it  means  that  the  State  has  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  because  under  the  existing 
conditions  they  are  earning  nothing  and  we  are  making 
up  a  still  greater  deficiency. 

70012.  Have  you  read  at  all  the  history  of  the  Poor 
Law  before  1834  when  that  system  was  tried  ? — I  cannot 
say  I  have  done  that,  but  I  think  it  was  simply  abused 
from  what  little  knowledge  I  have  of  it.  The  farmers 
would  pay  a  certain  wage  conditional  upon  the  man  getting 
so  much  from  the  Poor  Law.  We  should  not  tolerate 
that  to-day,  I  think. 

70013.  {31  r.  Booth.)  Do  you  suggest  they  should  be  so 
employed  as  to  supply  their  own  needs.    You  said  they 


are  wanting  clothes,  and  food,  and  so  on  ? — To  supply  Mr.  James 
them  or  their  equivalent.  ■K'-  Morris, 

70014.  You  do  not  mean  that  what  they  produce 

should  actually  be  used  by  themselves  ? — Not  actually,      July  1907 
it  would  be  almost  impossible.    They  might  need  some- 
thing  which  they  could  not  supply. 

70015.  Would  what  they  do  produce  be  sold  on  the  Need  and 
ordinary  market  or  would  they  make  a  market  themselves  ^ 
for  what  they  do  produce  ? — By  improving  the  position  ^y'l)^!^^'^,^^^ 
of  the  workmen  you  also  increase  the  demand  for  the  yigjQ^ 
articles  supplied.  work  for  the 

70016.  I  am  considering  the  people  whom  you  say  would  unemployed 
be  selected  as  doing  their  best.    You  said  of  those  people  a-t  trades 
who  would  do  their  best  you  would  wish  to  organise  their  union  wages, 
labour  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  produce  as  much 

as  they  could  produce.    That  would  be  done  in  some 
form  of  farm  colony,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

70017.  Or  some  institution  ? — Something  of  that  sort. 

70018.  Would  the  products  of  their  labour  be  sold  on  the 
ordinary  market  in  competition  with  the  outside  pro- 
ductions, or  would  they  be  used  for  their  own  internal 
requirements  ? — It  would  be  both,  it  would  be  used  for 
their  internal  requirements,  and  the  surplus  would  be  sold. 
I  can  see  your  point  is  that  probably  those  surpluses 
which  were  sold  would  stop  men  supplying  them  at 
another  point. 

70019.  I  was  not  thinking  of  doing  other  people  out  of 
employ  so  much  as  this  question  of  competition  at  a 
price.  I  refer  to  your  remark  that  trade  union  rates 
should  be  paid.  I  want  to  bring  you  round  to  that.  I 
thought  you  put  that  in  to  safeguard  it  ? — If  men  can  get 
employment  at  trade  union  rates  of  wages  from  the  local 
authority  they  would  never  work  for  less  from  anybody 
else,  so  that  you  would  get  a  minimum  wage,  and  with 
that  a  minimum  standard  of  comfort  for  your  citizens. 
I  think  it  is  morally  wrong  to  get  below  a  certain  standard 
of  comfort. 

70020.  {3Ir.  Phelps.)  I  suppose  the  local  authority 
does  employ  a  good  many  people,  does  it  not  ?• — Yes,  but 
not  in  the  sense  of  giving  employment. 

70021.  Do  they  pay  trade  union  wages  ? — It  is  difficult 
to  say  that;  they  may  in  some  occupations,  such  as  on 
engineer  or  men  of  that  character,  but,  of  course,  a  cor- 
poration employs  more  labourers  than  any  other  class  of 
labour. 

70022.  What  class  of  standard  would  you  fix  for  their 
wages  ? — I  would  say  in  a  town  like  Shrewsbury  v.e 
ought  not  to  fix  anything  less  than  25s.  a  week,  that  is, 
where  you  have  an  average  family. 

70023.  Do  you  think  if  your  corporation  paid  25s.  a 
week  to  all  its  labourers  that  would  raise  gradually  the 
pay  of  all  the  labour  in  the  town  to  25s.  ? — Not  that  of 
itself,  because  the  corporation  can  only  employ  a  certain 
number,  but  if  the  corporation  were  compelled  to  find 
employment  for  men  out  of  employment,  then  you  would 
get  other  employers  to  pay  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  this,  the  Shrewsbury  Corporation  pay  their  labourers 
£1  and  22s.  per  week,  that  is  generally  speaking  ;  there 
may  be  exceptions  over  and  above,  but  they  pay  about 
that.  I  think  that  is  a  little  over  the  rate  which  is 
generally  paid  in  Shrewsbury  ;  at  any  rate  there  are  a 
good  many  casual  labourers  about  the  town  earning 
18s.  and  19s.,  and  the  difficulty  with  that  class  is  that 
the  employment  is  not  regular,  so  that  they  do  not  even 
earn  that  sum  when  you  take  the  average  from  one  year's 
end  to  another. 

70024.  To  turn  for  a  moment  to  that  case  which  you  Instance  of 
spoke  of,  which  no  doubt  you  know  thoroughly,  was  there  evils  of  re- 
no  charitable  agency  which  would  come  in  to  relieve  that  fusing  to 
old  lady  and  her  daughters  ?— It  is  patent  on  the  face  of  it  S^^^i  out 
that  friends  or  relatives  must  have  assisted  to  some  extent, 
otherwise  they  would  have  starved  to  death. 

70025.  You  have  a  good  many  charitable  people  in 
Shrewsbury,  have  you  not  ? — Yes,  and  we  have  a  good 
many  charities  too. 

70026.  Do  you  think  on  the   whole  those  are  well  Transforma- 
directed  ? — We  recently  had  a  sweeping  change  in  the  tion  of  dole 
administration  of  the  charities  here  ;  it  was  merely  a  case  >'J*^o  pension 
of  doling  out  little  sums  of  money  and  a  few  hundred-  chanties, 
wei  ght  of  coal,  but  now  the  bulk  of  the  money  has  been  set 

aside  to  provide  old-age  pensions  of  5s.  per  week  per 
person- 
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70027.  Which  of  those  do  you  think  is  the  best  system  ? 
— The  system  they  have  adopted  I  think  is  undoubtedly 
the  best. 

70028.  Over  and  above  the  endowed  charities,  I  sup- 
pose you  have  a  good  deal  of  money  collected  in  the 
churches  and  chapels,  which  is  distributed  ?— A  reasonable 
sum.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  compare  with  other 
places. 

70029.  You  have  a  residential  quarter,  the  inhabitants 
of  which,  I  suppose,  give  away  a  good  deal  first  and  last 
do  they  not  ? — There  is  certainly  a  fair  number  of  wealthy 
people  in  Shrewsbury  who  are  fairly  generous  ;  the  diffi- 
culty about  all  the  charity  is  this,  that  it  is  so  irregular, 
if  I  may  say  so. 

70030.  Supposing  that  all  that  charity  was  wisely 
administered,  given  to  cases  which  you  wish  to  see  it  given 
to,  and  also  consistently  administered,  do  you  think  it 
would  cover  all  the  cases  you  have  mentioned  similar  to 
the  case  you  have  quoted  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

70031.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  sort  of  sum  that 
would  represent  a  year  ? — The  charities  which  have  just 
been  reorganised  come  to  about  £600  a  year,  but  there 
are  other  charities  outside,  and  what  the  private  people 
give  away  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  There  is  a 
charity  organisation  society  in  the  town  which  is  working 
on  the  lines  you  suggest,  but  how  far  they  are  able  to  work 
successfully  I  do  not  know. 

70032.  Supposing  that  the  money  was  found  to  be 
adequate  which  was  forthcoming  from  charities,  and  it 
was  diverted  from  a  great  many  objects  where  it  may 
be  wasted  now,  would  you  prefer  to  see  the  people  sup- 
ported in  that  way  by  their  neighbours  or  by  the  Poor 
Law  ?— I  do  not  like  charity  at  all  either  from  the  public 
or  from  private  persons.  I  would  rather  see  people  put 
in  a  position  to  earn  a  Hving.  If  the  people  are  not  in 
a  position  to  earn  a  living,  and  we  cannot  put  them  in  that 
position,  I  think  that  I  prefer  the  public  being  responsible 
rather  than  individuals. 

70033.  Why  ?— I  think  it  has  a  better  effect  upon  the 
general  public  to  know  that  they  are  responsible  for  their 
poor. 

70034.  Do  you  think  you  could  see  your  way  to  any 
means  by  which  the  two  things  could  be  amalgamated  ? — 
I  have  never  considered  that  point. 

70035.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  Paragraph  23  (c)  you  suggest 
that  the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  for  receiving  relief 
should  be  abolished.  Do  you  mean  disfranchisement 
from  the  municipal  or  the  Parliamentary  franchise,  or 
both  ?— Both,  because  I  feel  this,  that  there  is  so  much 
poverty  which  is  undeserved  that  we  ought  not  to  punish 
people  on  that  score. 

70036.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of 
people  practically  voting  themselves  to  relief  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so,  because  while  you  have  a  large  number  of 
poor  people,  they  are  never  going  to  be  that  powerful. 

70037.  People  do  not  take  much  interest  in  local 
elections,  do  they  ? — Perhaps  less  interest  in  guardians, 
elections  than  other  elections;  but  I  should  say,  taking 
Shrewsbury  as  a  whole,  if  you  have  a  contested  election 
you  will  get  somewhere  about  half  the  electors  to  record 
their  votes. 

70038.  You  have  stood  at  contested  elections  ? — Yes. 

70039.  Have  you  generally  at  your  elections  had  about 
50  per  cent,  of  the  voters  poll  ?— Yes.  If  you  take  town 
<;ouncil  work,  a  larger  percentage  polls,  but  as  to  the 
guardians  rather  more  than  half  the  electors  polled  at  my 
election. 

70040.  Was  there  a  long  campaign  ? — No,  only  a  few 
days. 

70041.  Was  much  canvassing  done  ? — I  should  say 
that  probably  one-fourth  of  the  electors  would  be  con- 
vassed. 

^  70042.  Are  the  guardians  elected  on  a  party  political 
ticket  ? — Sometimes  yes  and  sometimes  not. 

70043.  Is  the  Independent  Labour  Party  strong  ? — 
Not  very  strong,  but  rapidly  growing  in  numbers. 

70044.  Or  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  ? — Not  at 
all ;  they  are  not  in  existence  in  Shrewsbury. 

70045.  You  said  just  now  in  answer  to  Mr.  Booth  that 
decent  people  are  demoralised  by  the  v.^orkhouse  life. 


work 
life 


Will  you  kindly  tell  us  in  what  particular  ways  ? — I  Dam 
think  this,  that  life  in  the  house  in  a  few  months  brings  eSec 
about  a  change  in  them. 

70046.  Are  you  referring  now  to  the  able-bodied  or  the 
aged  ? — I  am  referring  to  both  in  a  way.  We  have  often 
got  aged  people  who  can  do  some  work,  and  they  get  to 
the  house  and  they  feel  that  they  have  nothing  to  live  for 
or  that  this  is  the  worst  that  can  happen  to  them,  and  they 
are  content  to  go  on  with  it,  and  it  is  so  also  with  the 
able-bodied. 

70047.  You  would  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
advantages in  the  workhouse  life  is,  first  idleness,  and 
secondly  ennui,  a  sense  of  their  own  uselessness,  and 
listlessness  ? — There  is  not  enough  encouragement  to 
make  them  industrious. 

70048. 
Yes. 


{Mr.  Booth.)  And  there  is  a  lack  of  stimulus  ? — 


70049.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Lack  of  stimulus  both  for  the 
aged  and  the  able-bodied  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  feeling.  I 
do  not  expect  we  should  ever  get  much  work  out  of  the 
aged  people  ;  we  should  expect  them  to  do  a  little.  If 
they  give  themselves  up  to  idleness  altogether,  it  is  natural 
they  would  get  like  that. 

70050.  Supposing  that  the  system  of  classification  was 
adopted  which  you  recommend  at  23  {d),  how  would  you 
provide  that  stimulus  for  the  aged  which  I  am  particularly 
thinking  of  now  ? — I  do  not  think  you  could  do  very 
much  more  than  give  them  a  httle  gardening,  or  work 
of  that  character  ;  something  that  is  a  little  interesting. 

70051.  Have  you  got  the  Brabazon  system  ? — We 
have  that,  it  is  certainly  interesting  and  so  on,  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

70052.  Have  you  anjrthing  else  to  suggest,  because 
some  of  these  old  people  we  see  in  workhouses  could  not 
manage  a  Uttle  garden  ? — Certainly,  there  are  many  that 
could  not. 

70053.  They  cannot  stoop  ? — But  many  of  them  there 
would  enjoy  it. 

70054.  You  think  they  would  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

70055.  {Mr.  Booth. )  Do  they  get  less  capable  of  it  as  they 
stay  on  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  think  so  certainly,  because 
they  are  not  brought  in  contact  with  it  to  any  extent. 

70056.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  The  average  age  of  the  people 
over  sixty  is  very  high  in  workhouses,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

70057.  I  am  astonished  very  often  by  the  old  age  to 
which  people  live,  which  seems  rather  to  show  that  they 
are  not  very  unhappy  ? — But  then  they  are  of  great  age 
before  they  get  there  in  many  cases.  I  admit  that  some 
of  them  live  on  there  for  a  long  time.  That  shows  they 
have  lived  decent  sort  of  lives,  otherwise  they  would 
not  have  attained  that  great  age. 

70058.  What  I  wish  to  get  at  is  in  what  way  does  the 
workhouse  life  demorahse  the  aged  people  ;  it  does  not 
shorten  their  lives  apparently  ? — Excepting  where  it  is  a 
case  that  breaks  their  hearts  through  leaving  their  friends. 

70059.  Could  you,  out  of  your  experience,  point  to  a 
number  of  such  cases,  or  any  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
closely  enough  in  touch  with  any  cases  to  be  able  to  say 
definitely  that  that  has  happened,  but  one  of  my  fellow 
guardians  would  say  so.  He  has  said  to  me  :  They  have 
got  so-and-so  here,  and  they  killed  him  in  three  months. 
He  does  not  mean  they  deliberately  killed  him  ;  he  means 
they  broke  his  heart  all  the  same. 

70060.  That  does  not  come  within  your  personal  know- 
ledge ? — No. 

70061.  Will  you  kindly  turn  to  Appendix  A.  {See 
Appendix  No.  V.  (A) )  of  your  Statement.  Are  these  fists 
of  people  upon  March  30th  and  April  15th  selected  cases, 
or  is  it  a  complete  list  ? — That  is  not  a  complete  list  of 
the  whole,  but  I  took  all  the  cases  there  were  on  those  two 
pages  and  made  a  note  of  them.  I  asked  the  relieving 
officer,  did  he  think  they  would  vary  if  I  took  a  complete 
list  of  them,  but  he  said  no,  he  did  not  think  it  would 
alter  the  position. 

70062.  Will  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  some  of  these 
cases  here.  Take  the  first  one,  Mi's.  Tench  ;  she  gets 
4s.  a  week  in  kind  ? — Yes. 

70063.  With  five  children  ?— Yes. 

70064.  Ranging  between  twelve  and  two  ? — Yes. 

70065.  How  does  she  make  her  living  ? — That  is  more 
than  I  can  tell  you. 
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julars  70066.  You  supported  her  having  that  relief,  probably 
you  sympathise  with  it ;  do  you  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact 
[iiate  it  was  a  case  which  was  in  existence  before  I  was  on  the 
lief^to    board,  at  least  I  think  so. 

■n  at  70067.  Do  you  know  what  rent  she  pays  ? — I  cannot 
3bury,  S^y- 

uestion  70068.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  It  has  been  revised  since  you 
T  have  been  there,  has  it  not  ? — It  is  very  seldom  an  altera- 
rehef.  tion  is  made.  They  bring  the  cases  up  after  three  months, 
and  the  officer  is  asked  if  there  is  any  change  in  the 
circumstances,  and  if  he  says  no,  then  unless  there  are 
special  reasons  the  board  does  not  reconsider  the  case, 
they  simply  vote  it  again  for  three  months  if  there  is  no 
change  of  conditions.    It  is  very  seldom  otherwise. 

70069.  (Mr.  Gardiner. )  Did  you  not  feel  it  your  bounden 
duty  to  raise  that  ?— My  own  feeling  is  that  all  these 
cases  are  all  too  small. 

70070.  Exactly  ?— Where  I  have  voted  a  widow  and 
family  out-relief,  I  have  always  tried  to  make  it  adequate. 
I  feel  very  strongly,  but  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
I  share  the  responsibility  with  the  other  guardians  for 
these  being  so  low. 

70071.  There  is  a  little  baby  of  two,  which  she  must 
either  pay  to  have  minded  or  she  must  mind  it  herself  ?— 
That  is  clear. 

70072.  That  from  my  point  of  view  seems  very  un- 
desirable. Now  take  the  case  of  Mrs.  Edith  Mary  Wilcox. 
There  she  has  4s.  The  child  of  fourteen,  I  suppose,  is 
earning.    Do  you  know  this  case  ?— I  do  not  know  it. 

70073.  There  again  you  would  say  on  paper  that  was 
very  inadequate  ?— Yes,  I  should.  In  fact  I  have  got 
special  remarks  about  that,  and  one  or  two  other  cases. 

70074.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  add  upon 
that  now  ?— I  would  like  to  read  what  I  have  written 
down,  and  you  can  question  me  on  it  if  it  meets  with 
your  approval. 

70075.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  ?— In  Appendix 
A  (See  Appendix  No.  V.  (A)  )  you  will  see  six  cases 
mentioned  of  widows  with  children  who  are  in  receipt  of 
out-relief.  Counting  the  widows  and  children  there  are 
thirty-three  persons  assisted  and  they  divide  between 
them  28s.  6d.  per  week,  an  average  of  less  tlian  10|d. 
per  person  per  week.  I  know  it  would  at  once  be  said 
by  guardians  who  consider  this  adequate  relief  that 
the  persons  in  question  get  something  from  other 
sources,  and  that  the  amounts  granted  are  not  intended 
to  maintain  the  parties,  but  only  to  assist  them. 
Relatives  and  friends  do  generally  render  some  assistance 
in  such  cases,  otherwise  the  parties  could  not  live.  There 
are  two  cases  mentioned  in  that  list,  two  widows  each 

with  five  children — those  are  the  cases  you  mention  

^^ho  receive  4s.  weekly,  an  average  of  8d.  per  person 
per  week,  a  fraction  over  Id.  per  day.  How  can  those 
unfortunate  women  be  expected  to  earn  anythint^  ?  I 
contend  in  cases  of  this  kind  where  there  are  a  number 
of  young  children  the  very  best  work  which  tho  mother 
can  be  employed  to  do,  is  to  rear  the  family,  and  she 
should  have  such  a  weekly  sum  as  would  enable  her  to  do 
this.  If  I  could  have  my  own  way,  I  would  never  allow 
the  widow  with  a  family  less  than  4s.  for  herself  and 
at  least  Is.  6d.  for  each  child.  Anything  less  means 
starvation  of  the  family,  and  a  great  public  loss  is  in- 
volved, it  is  manufacturing  future  paupers.  Consider 
the  case  of  the  two  widows,  each  with  five  children,  a 
httle  further.  We  grant  each  family  4s .  per  week.  Now 
if  both  parents  had  died  in  each  case,  we  should  have 
taken  the  children  into  the  house,  without  any  hesitation 
whatever,  and  those  ten  children  would  cost  us  at  least 
50s.  per  week  for  maintenance  and  establishment  charges. 
It  is  wrong  to  expect  each  widow  to  do  with  4s.  what  we 
as  guardians  cannot  do  under  about  253.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  should  give  25s.  per  week  in  each  case, 
but  the  difference  between  4s.  and  25s.  is  too  great. 

70076.  Yes,  but  there  is  one  question  :  Is  Is.  6d.  a  week 
a  child  adequate  ?— I  should  say  this  :  I  would  never  grant 
less  than  that. 

70077.  But  even  then  ?— I  know  it  is  on  the  low  side, 
Imt  when  we  are  educated  up  to  thinking  that  4s.  per  week 
idcM  ^^"^^^     enough  we  naturally  do  not  have  very  big 

70078.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Should  you  start  with  4s.  for  a 
M  idow  and  Is.  6d.  for  each  child  ?— In  this  case  it  would 
mean  practically  lis.  6d.  a  week  instead  of  4s. 
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70079.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  is  the  rent  ?— The  rent  in 
that  case  would  probably  be  3s, 

70080.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  I  think  you  give  clothes  on  applica- 
tion generally,  do  you  not  ?— No,  we  do  not.  I  admit 
it  is  on  the  low  side. 

70081.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Some  other  resources  must  be 
assumed  ;  if  it  were  closely  looked  into  it  would  be  found 
there  were  other  resources  ?— Yes  ;  I  take  it  these  people 
are  bound  under  the  present  conditions  to  earn  something. 
If  you  deliberately  set  yourself  out  to  say  to  the  widow  : 
You  or  your  family  ought  to  find  work  you  can  do,  that 
U  the  best  for  you  ;  you  must  go  out  to  work  and  to  a 
certain  extent  neglect  these  children,  that  is  unfortunately 
practically  the  position  which  the  guardians  take  up, 
though  my  opinion  is  that  more  relief  would  be  infinitely 
better. 

70082.  How  much  do  you  think  each  widow  ought  to 
have  ? — If  it  is  a  question  of  what  they  really  ought  to 
have,  it  should  not  be  less  than  what  it  costs  to  maintain 
them  in  the  workhouse  ;  because  in  the  case  of  the  work- 
house the  guardians  buy  all  their  provisions  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  certamly  20  per  cent,  lower  than  the  average 
householder  can  buy  those  things  ;  and  if  you  grant 
the  widow  the  amount  which  it  costs  in  the  house,  she 
would  not  find  it  an  excessive  amount. 

70083.  So  you  would  like  the  first  name  on  this  list  to 
have  about  25s.  a  week  ?— That  is  providing  she  has  no 
income  from  other  sources.  I  do  not  say  that  she  has 
not  got  any  income  from  other  sources. 

70084.  There  is  one  other  case  I  should  like  to  ask  you 
about,  and  that  is  the  case  of  Edward  Challoner.  There 
are  three  persons,  and  they  get  half-a-crown  a  week. 
Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  that  case  ?— No,  I  do 
not.    It  is  a  country  case. 

70085.  Nor  the  case  of  Ellen  Charles,  with  two  little 
babies  ? — I  do  not  know  it. 

70086.  Nor  the  next  one,  Caldscott  ?— No. 

70087.  (Mr.  Nunn.)  If  I  might  take  up  the  last  question 
first,  do  I  understand  that  you  would  like  to  see  that 
widow  with  five  children  in  receipt  of  25s.  outdoor  relief  ? 
—I  should  have  no  particular  objection  to  it 

70C88.  Supposing  she  had  a  husband  who  was  alive, 
what  would  he  earn  probably  ?— Probably  £1,  or  18s. 
or  19s. 

70089.  Do  you  think  she  ought  to  be  put  in  a  better 
position  than  the  wife  of  an  independent  labourer,  that 
when  she  has  not  her  husband  to  support,  she  should  be 
given  out  of  the  rates  more  than  her  husband  would 
earn  ? — I  look  at  it  that  a  man  earning  £1  a  week  with  five 
children  cannot  maintain  them  in  health  and  strength. 
That  is  my  candid  opinion  about  it.  They  do  manage  to 
exist,  but  how  they  do  manage  to  do  it  I  cannot  pretend 
to  suggest.  I  do  not  say  we  should  get  to  that  stage"  at 
once  by  any  means,  we  will  say  from  4s.,  as  it  is  stated 
here,  to  25s.  ;  that  is  a  very  big  jump  ;  but  I  do  say  the 
margin  between  4s.  and  25s.  should  be  reduced  very 
considerably.  But  when  it  comes  to  giving  a  person  25s., 
I  do  not  say  for  a  moment  it  would  be  more  than  really 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  family  in  health  and  strength  ; 
but  when  you  put  it  that  the  "independent  labourer  only 
gets  £1  a  week,  I  quite  see  your  point  that  it  would  look 
on  the  face  of  it,  unfair  ;  but  it  is  only  unfair  because  the 
man  who  is  earning  £1  is  inadequately  paid,  at  any  rate  his 
family  is  not  supported,  or  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
rear  a  healthy  family,  on  that  wage. 

70090.  The  question  arises  then,  you  think,  that  people's  v    ,  , 
wages  ought  to  be  raised.    Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  niethods  of 
by  mutual  effort  by  themselves,  or  do  you  think  it  ought  to  raising 
be  dumped  down  upon  them  by  the  State  ?    Is  it  not  wages  ;  the 
better  that  the  men's  wages  should  be  raised  by  means  of  minimum 
trades  union  work  ? — Jlen's  and  women's  wages  are  raised  wage,  etc. 
by  trades  unions  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  not  only 
so  far  as  the  unions  are  concerned,  because  the  effect 
of  trades  unions  re -acts  upon  the  general  public. 

70091.  Precisely  ?— And  that,  of  course,  is  a  distinct 
gain  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  the  Government  would  be 
ill-advised  if  they  also  fixed  a  minimum  wage. 

70092.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  Bill 
before  Parliament  now  for  fixing  a  minimum  wage,  are 
you  not  ? — Yes. 
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70093.  That,  of  course,  is  quite  a  tentative  measure,  is  it 
mt ;  and  it  is  to  work  really  through  some  kind  of  organisa- 
tion of  trades  unions  that  are  such  a  force  in  the  country. 
Given  that  the  employers  and  the  employed  meet  together 

■  to  agree  to  act  under  this  Act  if  passed,  it  is  by  a  combina- 
tion between  employer  and  employed  that  one  hopes  to 
get  a  rise  in  the  wages  through  that  Act  ? — I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  much  about  that  Act,  but  I  take  it  it 
is  intended  to  deal  more  with  sweated  industries  than 
anything  else. 

70094.  Any  industry  that  takes  it  up,  provided  you 
get  a  group  of  employers  and  employed  ? — Where  things 
are  left  to  voluntary  effort  they  are  naturally  very  slow 
in  coming. 

70095.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  do  not  quite  gather 
what  your  general  principle  is  with  regard  to  the  Poor 
Law.  I  suppose  you  would  agree  that  what  the  Poor  Law 
has  to  do  is  to  deal  only  with  persons  who  are  destitute 
at  present  ?  A  person  who  is  destitute,  who  cannot 
support  himself  or  herself,  can  apply  to  the  Poor  Law, 
and  the  Poor  Law  is  bound,  in  some  form  or  another,  to 
administer  adequate  relief  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  feeling  in 
the  matter. 

70096.  That  is  quite  a  uniform  demand  that  anyone 
in  England  can  make  upon  the  Poor  Law,  unUke  almost 
any  other  country.  That  has  to  be  accompanied  by 
certain  restrictions  on  the  part  of  the  State,  has  it  not  ? 
—Yes. 

70097.  The  chief  of  which  is  that  the  relief  which  is 
given  in  that  way  should  be  less  eligible  than  the  lot  of 
the  independent  labourer,  otherwise,  of  course,  all  the 
interest  of  the  independent  labourer  is  to  fall  back  upon 
the  State  ? — -Yes,  that  would  certainly  apply. 

70098.  You  would  accept  that  as  a  principle  for  dealing 
at  any  rate,  with  able-bodied  men  and  women,  because 
it  would  affect  their  characters  and  affect  their  positions 
very  materially.  I  am  not  speaking  of  children  now  ?— 
I  would  not  give  any  person  an  amount  which  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  health  and  strength, 
whether  it  was  more  or  less  than  an  independent  labourer 
was  getting.  I  would  not  allow  it  to  act  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned.  If  there  is  a  man  in  employment  who  is 
earning  obviously  what  is  insufficient  for  maintenance, 
I  would  not  let  that  be  any  criterion  to  go  by.  I  would 
first  of  all  stick  to  adequate  relief. 

70099.  You  would  not  supplement  his  earnings,  would 
you  ? — The  difficulty  about  that  is  that  it  might  have  a 
tendency  to  bring  down  wages. 

70100.  That  would  at  once  lead  to  sweating  in  its 
worst  forms  ?— I  would  not  do  that ;  but  there  are  cases 
where  old  men  are  capable  of  doing  certain  work,  a  day 
or  two  a  week.  I  do  not  know  in  those  cases  whether  I 
would  not  grant  them  out-relief. 

7010L  Do  not  many  of  the  old  men  and  the  old  women, 
and  the  feeble-minded  young  women  lead  almost  the  lives 
of  slaves,  because  they  are  assisted  by  other  people  and 
their  wages  are  consequently  depressed,  and  advantage 
is  taken  of  them  by  their  employers  ? — There  is  no 
question  about  that,  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  due  to 
assistance  from  other  sources,  but  they  certainly  do  lead 
the  lives  of  slaves. 

70102.  With  regard  to  municipal  employment,  do  you 
consider  that  the  municipality  ought  to  hold  out  offers 
of  work  to  all  able-bodied  men  who  cannot  find  work  for 
themselves,  or  what  is  your  position  ? — Either  the  muni- 
cipality or  the  State,  I  do  not  mind  which. 

70103.  It  is  easier  to  talk  of  the  municipality,  the  State 
is  such  an  enormous  thing  to  deal  with.  How  ought  it 
to  provide  the  kind  of  work  which  you  suggest  ?  What 
work  ought  it  to  provide  for  them  ?— My  own  idea  is  this, 
that  it  should  provide  work  which  is  productive  in  the  best 
sense.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  work  for  the  sake  of  making 
work,  not  such  as  stone  breaking  or  wood  chopping,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  but  really  useful  work.  I  do  not 
mind  whether  you  set  to  work  to  reconstruct  yoiu-  towns, 
wipe  your  slums  out  and  build  decent  houses  in  place  of 
them,  or  what  other  useful  occupation. 

70104.  The  men  who  have  fallen  out  of  work  are  on 
the  whole,  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted,  less  efficient  than 
the  men  who  are  retaining  their  work  ? — Naturally,  the 
employer  picks  the  best  men. 


70105.  Would  you  pay  these  inefficient  men  by  the 
hands  of  the  municipality  the  same  that  you  pay  the 
efficient  workers  whom  you  have  carefully  selected,  and 
who  have  proved  themselves  capable  ? — It  would  not 
quite  work  out  in  that  way.  I  would  pay  the  inefficient 
men  that  you  refer  to  a  sum  sufficient  for  them  to  become 
efficient  workmen,  and  if  they  were  unable  to  earn  that 
sum,  I  would  allow  the  state  or  the  municipality  to  make 
up  the  deficiency. 

70106.  Do  you  think  a  sum  of  money  turns  an  in-  Effect  ol 
efficient  man  into  an  efficient  man  ? — Yes,  because  every  wages  oi 
increase  in  wages  in  my  experience  improves  the  man  physiqui 
himself,  it  gives  him  a  better  house  and  better  feeding. 

70107.  If  he  spends  it  properly  it  may  tend  that  way  ? 
— My  contention  is  that  that  generally  happens.  If  you 
take  the  well-paid  workman  compared  with  the  man  who 
is  paid  at  the  very  lowest  rate,  you  see  a  marked  difference 
in  the  physique  in  both  cases. 

70108.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a  certain  Propose 
period  of  time,  and  I  am  afraid  it  would  constantly  recur,  public  p 
during  which  the  municipality  was  paying  less  efficient  vision  o: 
workmen  for  work  at  the  same  rate  they  were  paying  workfoi 
their  efficient  workmen,  and  a  certain  waste  would  cer-  i^^'^^J 
tainly  be  recurring  ? — Yes  ;   but  there  is  a  certain  waste  ^jg^es  ij 
occurring  under  the  present  system.    If  by  that  system  ^ages. 
you  make  the  people  earn  as  much  as  they  are  capa- 
ble of  earning,  you  are  doing  the  very  best  under  the 
circumstances. 

70109.  Is  it  your  experience  that  men  who  take  up 
municipal  work,  road  sweeping,  and  so  forth,  do  the  best 
work  that  is  in  them  ?  Is  it  not  regarded  as  a  soft  job 
by  most  of  them  ? — I  should  think  that  the  borough 
surveyor  is  as  capable  of  looking  after  his  men  as  a  private 
employer,  that  is  my  impression  of  public  officials. 


70110.  When  you  take  on  a  body  of  men  who  must  be 
assumed  to  be  less  efficient,  one  of  two  things  may  happen, 
one  is,  that  there  may  not  be  the  work  to  go  roxmd,  in 
that  case  a  certain  number  of  your  old  employes,  whom 
you  had  before,  would  have  to  be  turned  off,  as  has 
happened  in  several  municipalities  in  London,  I  am  sorry 
to  say ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rates  would  have  to 
bear  a  very  largely  increased  btu-den  ? — It  is  a  question 
of  this  kind :  That  under  those  conditions  perhaps  a 
different  rate  would  have  to  bear  the  expense  instead  of 
the  Poor  Law,  it  might  be  the  sanitary  rate  or  the  water 
rate,  whatever  the  man  was  put  to  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  a  loss  to  the  community  generally. 

70111.  But  it  is  a  rate  which  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  ratepayers  ?— Clearly. 

70112.  The  majority  of  the  ratepayers  are  men  of  the 
working  class  ? — That  is  true. 

70113.  So  that  their  rates  would  rise  disproportion- 
ately, and  fall  heavily  upon  them'  ? — Not  necessarily. 

70114.  I  think  you  are  a  magistrate  ? — Yes. 

70115.  Do  you  not  find  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  year  by  year  tend  to  be  dragged  down  to 
pauperism  simply  because  of  the  incidence  of  heavy 
rates  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

70116.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  many  applications  to 
your  Bench  from  people  to  be  excused  from  paying  the 
rates  ? — Not  any  great  number. 

70117.  Do  most  of  the  people  in  Shrewsbury  pay  their 
rates  direct  ? — Yes,  generally. 

70118.  Do  they  pay  them  direct  themselves,  or  are 
they  compounded  for  ? — There  is  a  good  deal  of  com- 
pounding for  the  smaller  property. 

70119.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  you  approve  of  that  ? — 
I  think  it  is  a  gain  to  the  workman  in  one  sense  but  not 
in  another,  it  is  a  gain  to  the  workman  in  the  sense  that 
he  arranges  his  weekly  budget  to  advantage,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  perhaps  does  not  make  him  feel  his  responsi- 
bility as  a  citizen  to  the  same  extent  as  he  would  do  if  he 
paid  them  direct. 

70120.  On  the  balance,  which  of  the  two  gains  would 
you  have  ? — I  would  make  him  pay  them  direct,  but  at 
different  intervals  to  once  a  year,  which  is  the  way  in 
Shrewsbury. 

70121.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  would  make  them  payable 
monthly  or  weekly  ? — Yes,  monthly. 
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70122.  (J/r.  Gardiner.)  Do  you  pay  them  once  a  year 
in  Shrewsbury  ?— Yes  ;  twice  a  year  they  issue  the 
notices,  but  if  they  pay  once  a  year  they  are  satisfied. 

70123.  [Mr.  Nunn.)  With  regard  to  the  other  classes 
you  have  to  deal  with  in  the  Poor  Law,  the  infirm  and 

mentation  ^^^^^V^  was  speaking  of  the  endowed  charities 

■elief  ^"^^  charitable  individuals.    I  suppose  in  your 

union  a  certain  amount  is  done,  is  it  not,  in  assisting  from 
charitable  sources  persons  who  might  otherwise  fall  upon 
the  rates  ;  cases  are  taken  up  by  the  clergy  or  the  endowed 
charities  that  would  otherwise  have  to  fall  upon  the 
rates  ?— Yes,  and  also,  of  course,  cases  which  do  fall  upon 
the  rates,  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  true.  For  instance,  we 
had  before  our  board  on  Monday  a  case  where  an  old 
lady  applied  for  out-relief,  and  we  found  that  if  she  got 
the  out-relief  the  landlady  was  willing  to  let  the  old  lady 
remain  in  the  cottage  rent  free,  so  that  is  a  case  in  point ; 
it  was  conditional  upon  her  getting  out-relief. 

70124.  That  was  simply  a  charitable  proposal  on  her 
part  ? — Quite  so. 

70125.  Supposing  these  endowed  charities  and  the 
charity  agencies  in  existence,  the  individuals  who  were 
prepared  to  give,  were  systematised,  and  were  to  make 
a  serious  effort  to  deal  with  these  cases  before  they  come 
before  the  guardians,  would  not  that  be  probably  a  better 
way  of  dealing  with  them  ?  I  think  you  said  you  pre- 
ferred the  public  purse  to  the  private  purse  ?— Simply 
because  of  the  responsibility  of  the  public  for  the  evils 
of  the  present  day  arrangements. 

stionof  70126.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  precedent  estab- 
li-hed  by  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  1905,  makes 
a  suggestion  for  such  a  combination,  supposing  the 
representatives  of  the  endowed  charities  and  representa- 
tives of  the  voluntary  charities  and  representatives  of 
the  workmen's  friendly  societies  were  to  form  a  repre- 
sentative council  having  statutory  powers,  that  such  a 
body  as  that  would  combine  the  personal  enthusiasm  of 
people  who  really  cared  about  the  thing,  and  cared  to 
carry  it  out  themselves,  with  the  public  responsibility  on 
which  you  lay  so  much  stress  ?— I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion  because  I  have  not  considered  the 
point  in  the  sense  you  mean. 
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70127.  Would  you  agree  that  in  handing  over  those 
matters  which  require  so  much  personal  care  and  thought 
and  skill  to  a  public  body,  you  stand  to  lose  a  certain 
amount  of  valuable  help  from  the  community  in  the  shape 
of  persons  who  are  willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  order 
to  help  these  people,  sacrifices  of  purse,  sacrifices  of  time, 
sacrifices  of  personal  inclination,  in  order  to'devote  them- 
selves to  such  objects  ?— In  that  case  you  s'imply  relieve 
a  class  of  people  of  their  responsibility  who  ought  to  be 
made  to  feel  their  responsibility,  and  that  I  would  very 
strongly  object  to. 

70128.  By  such  a  statutory  body  as  that  would  be  an 
attempt  to  place  the  responsibility  upon  the  broadest 
basis  possible  by  making  it  a  pubhc  responsibility  ?— It 
would  only  be  a  moral  and  not  a  legal  responsibility. 

70129.  It  would  be  legal  because  there  would  be  a 
statutory  committee  ?— You  would  compel  other  people 
to  come  in  and  contribute  towards  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance ? 

70130.  No,  I  should  exercise  a  statutory  influence  upon 
all  the  agencies  that  were  actually  in  existence  to  make 
a  combined  effort?— Then  what  responsibility  has  the 
guardian  and  the  ratepayer  for  the  conditions  which 
prevail  if  that  thing  applies  ? 

70131.  Only  in  so  far  as  he  happens  to  belong  to  any 
ot  those  agencies,  but  if  he  belonged  to  a  charitable 
society  he  would  vote  to  send  up  his  representative  ?— 
My  own  feeling  is  that  under  that  scheme  people  would 
certamly  shirk  their  responsibility.  If  you  have  got 
a  sweater  you  would  not  get  him  to  contribute  one  way 
or  the  other  ;  he  would  simply  profit  by  the  arrangements 
you  suggest.  e> 

70132  To  what  extent  do  the  guardians  avail  them- 
selves of  the  personal  powers  of  the  community  for  dealing 
with  cases  of  distress  ?  The  guardians  are  a  small  limited 
number  of  persons  with  an  officer,  but  on  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  work  for  these  people,  who  are  doing  it 
without  a  great  deal  of  overlapping,  and  the  guarcUans 
429— VII. 


do  not  give  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  those 
people's  charitable  feelings  ?— We  have  got  a  new  body 
which  was  formed  when  the  charities  in  Shrewsbury 

were  re-organised,  and  they  lay  down  a  condition  when  

they  give  any  pension  that  they  will  only  give  it  to  those  ^'^  Ju^'.  1907, 
who  have  not  had  any  relief  from  the  guardians.   

70133.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  That  is  in  the  scheme  ?— I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is,  but  it  is  one  of  the  rules. 

70134.  It  is  in  all  the  schemes  ?— It  may  be,  but  that 
IS  practically  the  effect  of  it. 

70135.  [Dr.  Downes.)  How  many  guardians  are  there 
for  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  ?—!  believe  there  are  eighteen. 

70136.  At  the  last  election  how  many  contested  elec- 
tions were  there  ?  Do  they  all  retire  at  the  same  time  » 
—No,  they  retire  in  three  years  :  I  take  it  there  would 
be  six  retire. 

70137.  How  many  of  those  were  contested  ?— Last 
year  there  were  no  contests. 

70138.  The  same  guardians  were  returned  ? — No,  not 
the  same  ;  one  or  two  retired  and  were  replaced  by 
others.  If  you  get  outside  of  Shrewsbury  there  were  one 
or  two  places  in  which  there  were  (.ne  o  ■  two  chang  s. 

70139.  I  am  speaking  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury. 
Do  you  represent  a  parish  or  a  ward  ?— A  parish. 

70140.  What  parish  do  you  represent  ?— The  Parish  of 
St.  Mary,  with  five  other  guardians. 

70141.  How  many  of  these  thirty-five  c  .ses  that  you 
give  in  Appendix  A  (See  Appendix  No.  V.  (A).)  would 
be  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  ?— I  could  hardly  tell  you 
that  off-hand. 
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70142.  Are  any  of  them  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  ?— 
I  really  cannot  say,  because  I  have  not  taken  the  addresses. 
I  may  say  that  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary  is  the  largest  parish, 
with  the  largest  number  of  ratepayers  in  the  parish,  of  any 
in  the  Atcham  Union.  That  is  why  we  have  six  repre- 
sentatives. 

70143.  Speaking  of  the  workhouse  test  principle,  what 
check  on  imposition  would  you  propose  if  the  workhouse 
test  was  relaxed  ?— The  point  is  this,  that  the  workhouse 
test  is  all  right  up  to  a  point,  the  only  thing  is  that  I 
think  we  apply  it  in  a  great  deal  too  many  cases.  The 
workhouse  test  is  a  very  proper  test  in  some  cases. 

70144.  I  am  speaking  of  the  cases  where  you  do  not 
propose  to  apply  the  workhouse  test,  what  do  you  propose 
to  substitute  ?— It  is  simply  a  case  that  the  people  must 
bear  a  good  character. 

70145.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  You  would  substitute  enquiry  in 
fact  ?— Yes,  there  are  always  enquiries  whether  the 
workhouse  test  is  applied  or  not. 

70146.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  think  tlie  present  system 
of  enquiry  would  be  sufficient  ?— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think 
that  the  present  enquiry  is  thorough  enough. 

70147.  I  take  it  at  any  rate  you  are  in  favour  of  strict 
enquiry  ?— Certainly.  I  would  not  give  anyone  that 
had  led  bad  lives  or  drunken  lives,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  out-relief. 

70148.  Strict  enquiry  would  be  in  the  interest  of 
respectable  people,  would  it  not  ?— True,  and  of  the 
ratepayers. 

70149.  You  tell  us  that  the  horror  with  which  the  House 
is  regarded  is  evidenced  by  the  absolute  refusal  of  land- 
lords to  sell  any  portion  of  their  land  for  the  erection  of 
cottage  homes.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  there. 
I  do  not  quite  follow-  it  ?— After  I  had  Avritten  that  state- 
ment I  thought  it  might  be  rather  hard  for  anyone  to 
follow  who  did  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  it  is  this. 
Whenever  we  have  asked  owners  to  sell  land  for  tha 
erection  of  cottage  homes  until  within  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  always  been  mot  with  a  fabulous  price,  a  price 
obviously  over  and  over  again  what  the  value  of  the  land 
is.  I  could  only  conclude  it  was  because  they  looked  upon 
the  workhouse  as  an  objectionable  institution  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  value  of  the  surrounding 
property,  and,  therefore,  it  practically  amounts  to  this, 
that  they  would  not  sell  except  at  such  a  price  that  would 
cover  the  loss  on  the  other  land. 

70150.  Is  it  proposed  to  erect  another  workhouse  ?— 
No,  it  is  cottage  homes,  but  to  the  average  people  outside 
it  is  all  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 

70151.  What  are  the  cottage  homes  for  ? — For  tho 
children. 
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70152.  Would  you  regard  that  as  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  horror  of  which  you  speak  ? — Not  that  alone,  by 
any  means  :  it  seems  to  be  bred  in  the  people,  it  is  a  feeling 
that  I  can  hardly  explain,  but  it  exists. 

70153.  Can  you  give  us  any  definite  evidence  of  that  ? — 
I  have  given  you  one  case  where  the  old  lady  and  her 
daughters  are  in  receipt  of  a  penny  a  day,  and  they  still 
refuse  to  go  into  the  House. 

70154.  Have  you  any  other  case  of  that  sort  that  you 
could  give  us  chapter  and  verse  for  ? — I  could  take  you  to 
other  cases,  but  I  could  hardly  give  you  chapter  and  verse 
at  the  moment. 

70155.  Could  you  give  us  the  names  and  addresses,  not 
necessarily  for  publication  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could 
give  the  names  ;  I  could  take  you  to  the  houses.  I  could 
hardly  give  you  the  addresses,  where  you  have  slum 
districts  it  is  hard  to  remember  names  and  addresses,  but 
I  could  take  you  to  some. 

70156.  You  make  a  strong  statement  and  support  it 
by  one  case  ? — Then  I  will  put  it  in  another  way :  the 
oldest  member  of  our  board  says  that  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  who  apply  for  out-relief  and  are  offered  the 
House  refuse  to  accept  the  House.  That  may  show  that 
some  of  them  are  not  destitute  but  you  would  hardly  think 
that  only  5  per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  cases  of  destitution 
when  they  apply  for  out-relief.  I  think  you  could  natur- 
ally assume  that  there  would  be  a  larger  percentage  of 
really  destitute  cases  than  that.  That  is  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  has  been  connected  with  Poor  Law 
work  for  forty  years. 

70157.  Is  he  coming  as  a  witness  ? — Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

70158.  Can  you  point  to  any  evidence  of  poverty  or 
destitution  in  the  Ateham  Union  as  contrasted  with  other 
unions  ? — I  should  not  be  able  to  do  that,  because  I  am 
not  sufficiently  familiar  with  other  districts.  If  you  take 
Shropshire  as  a  whole  it  is  practically  an  agricultural 
county,  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  the  conditions 
would  be  very  much  alike,  except  perhaps  in  the  Welling- 
ton district  where  there  are  a  good  many  works,  and  some- 
times there  is  perhaps  more  variation  than  in  the  others, 
because  trade  there  ebbs  and  flows  more  than  it  does  in  a 
district  like  Shrewsbury. 

70159.  Have  you  extended  your  enquiries  to  other 
towns  like  Stafford,  or  any  to'svn  which  you  may  compare 
with  Shrewsbury  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

70160.  You  tell  us  that  you  do  not  think  that  intem- 
perance is  a  serious  cause  of  pauperism.  Yovi  might 
enlarge  upon  that  a  little.  It  is  rather  contrary  to  M'hat 
we  have  heard  from  other  witnesses  ? — If  I  may  be  per- 
mitted, there  is  just  one  point  with  regard  to  out-relief 
that  I  would  like  to  mention,  if  it  would  meet  with  your 
approval.  My  own  feeling  is  this,  that  I  should  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity  for  fixing  definite  sums  for  out- 
relief  which  are  payable  to  the  different  classes  of  paupers 
and  only  allow  guardians,  or  whatever  authority  has  to 
deal  with  the  matter,  the  power  to  deduct  therefrom  the 
amounts  that  the  person  may  be  reasonably  expected  to 
earn.  You  might  make  a  small  difference  in  rega.rd  to 
town  and  country  on  account  of  rent,  but  the  present 
arrangement  is  grossly  unfair.  There  is  no  uniform 
system  of  relief  ;  in  some  districts  the  poor  are  treated  in  a 
generous  spirit,  and  in  other  districts  it  is  just  the  reverse. 
What  I  should  like  to  see  is  one  uniform  system  for  the 
country  so  as,  if  it  is  necessary,  to  give  a  widow  4s.,  5s. 
or  6s.  as  the  case  may  be,  and  so  much  for  each  child. 
It  should  apply  right  through  the  country,  but  of  course 
there  should  be  some  little  difference  between  town  and 
country  on  account  of  the  cost  of  living.  It  does  not 
seem  reasonable  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
guardians  whose  ideas  of  what  is  adequate  relief  may  vary 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

70161.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  would  fix  a  gross  amount  from 
which  deductions  could  be  made  for  that  which  they  might 
be  expected  to  earn  ? — Yes,  or  receive  ;  what  is  given 
them  from  other  sources. 

70162.  You  have  not  answered  Dr.  Downes'  question 
about  intemperance  ? — -In  my  statement  I  say  that 
drink  is  not  a  serious  factor,  which  is  not  quite  the  same 
thing  ;  your  question  was  put  that  it  was  not  a  cause  of 
pauperism. 


70163.  (Dr.  Downes.)  I  think  you  will  find  I  said  "  was  Extent  to 
not  a  serious  ca,use  of  pauperism"  ? — I  hold  the  opinion  which  dri 
that  four-fifths  of  Ihe  pauperism  is  directly  caused  by  a  cause  o: 
first,  old  age  ;  no  amount  of  abstinence  from  alcohol  pauperisn 
l^revents  the  average  labourer  from  pauperism  in  old 
age,  still  less  his  unfortunate  wife  who  docs  not  usually 
drink.  Secondly,  at  least  a  third  of  all  the  pa.uperisra  is 
due  to  the  premature  death  of  the  bread--ttnnner.  If  you 
refer  to  Appendix  A.  {See  Appendix  No.  V.  (A).) 
in  my  statement  you  will  find  that  thirty-three  out  of  a 
total  of  seventy-three  persons  mentioned  therein,  are 
paupers  on  this  aeco'int  a'one.  Thirdly,  sickness,  especially 
consumption,  also  is  largely  responsible  for  pauperism, 
and  with  these  facts  in  front  of  me  I  cannot  say  that 
cU'ink  is  a  serious  factor.  It  is  a  factor  undoubtedly,  but 
it  is  not  the  serious  one  that  many  j)eop]e  feel.  That 
is  my  experience. 

70164.  You  qualify  it  by  saying  it  is  serious,  Init  not  so 
serious  as  some  other  people  think  ? — It  is  not  serious 
compared  with  the  other  causes.  I  think  Mr.  Booth 
makes  it  that  14  per  cent,  is  due  to  that. 

70165.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Do  you  consider  it  rather  an 
aggravating  cause  than  a  first  cause  ? — I  do  not  consider 
it  generally  a  first  cause,  though  it  is  undoubtedly  in 
some  cases. 

70166.  It  aggravates  matters  very  seriously  ? — Un- 
doubtedly where  a  man  has  got  small  means  he  might 
possibly  be  able  to  steer  clear  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  ho  is 
never  very  far  removed  from  it,  because  of  his  small 
earnings.  If  a  man  gets  on  the  sick  list,  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  he  is  within  the  meshes  of  the  Poor  Law  at 
once. 

70167.  (Dr.  Doimes.)  Would  you  admit  that  in- 
temperance may  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  sickness  and  of 
premature  old  age  ? — Yes,  unquestionably  drink  does 
lead  to  that,  but  I  look  upon  drink  as  a  second  cause  and 
not  a  first  cause. 


70168.  You  want  to  say  something  about  consump- 
tion, I  think  ? — Yes,  I  would  advocate  the  treatment  of 
consumption  in  special  sanatoria.  Consumption  is  a 
terrible  disease.  It  is  simply  madness  to  allow  patients 
to  reach  the  last  stages  and  then  try  to  deal  with  them 
in  the  workhouse  hospital.  If  the  local  sanitary  or  health 
authorities  were  responsible  for  cases  of  consumption 
they  would  reach  such  cases  in  the  earliest  stages,  when 
there  would  be  a  fair  chance  to  restore  the  men  and 
women  to  health  and  strength.  As  it  is,  we  guardians 
wait  until  the  sufferer  becomes  destitute  and  then  it  is 
generally  too  late  to  mike  a  permanent  cure.  As  the 
result  the  man  generally  dies  and  his  family  too  often 
become  paupers.  Whereas  a  little  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  community  might  have  prevented  this. 

70169.  Does  the  sanitary  authority  inquire  into  the 
cases  of  consumption  in  Shrewsbury  ? — I  am  a  member 
of  the  sanitarj'  committee,  and  the  position  is  this,  that 
there  has  been  a  health  society  recently  formed  in  the 
town,  which  the  sanitary  committee  subsidises  to  a  small 
extent,  and  they  engage  a  nurse  who  goes  round  and 
advises  in  cases  of  that  kind. 

.70170.  You  have  no  hospital  for  consumption  belong- 
ing to  your  Shrewsbury  authority  ? — No. 

70171.  Have  you  any  infectious  hospital  ? — Yes,  but 
only  a  very  poor  affair. 

70172.  Are  infectious  cases  sent  into  your  workhouse  ? 
— We  have  a  fever  hospital  in  connection  with  the  work- 
house. 

70173.  It  is  part  of  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  but  we 
have  had  cases  in  one  or  two  instances  where  they  have 
been  sent  to  the  fever  hospital.  The  hospital  has  not 
been  in  use  for  other  purposes,  and  it  has  just  been 
adapted. 

70174.  Have  you  any  smallpox  patients  there  ? — 
I  think  we  had  one  or  two  cases  some  few  years  ago,  or 
something  like  that,  but  we  have  been  very  free  of  it. 

70175.  If  any  infectious  case  arises  in  the  hospital,  a 
case  of  fever,  can  you  send  it  to  the  borough  hospital  ? — 
We  have  never  tried  to  do  that ;  we  have  always  dealt 
with  it  in  our  omti  fever  hospital  down  there.  There  is 
no  question  the  fever  hospital  we  have  down  there  is 
better  than  the  hospital  we  have  in  the  town. 

70176.  You  think  the  town  is  below  the  standard  of 
the  country  in  the  matter  of  infectious  hospitals  ? — Yes ; 
but  the  committee  have  had  the  matter  before  them. 
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70177.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  speak  of  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cost  of  pauperism  that  is  absorbed  by 
general  charges  ? — Yes. 

70178.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  that  the  more  successful 
the  administration  in  reducing  the  amount  given  directly 
to  the  poor  necessarily  the  larger  proportion  the  cost  of 
administration  will  be  to  the  whole  thing.  Does  that 
occur  to  you  ? — I  agree  with  you  there  entirely. 

70179.  The  la^^ge  proportion  of  the  general  charges  may 
be  a  proof  of  success  ? — Yes,  but  it  does  not  always  follow. 

70180.  But  you  have  rather,  have  you  not,  to  compare 
the  actual  amount  spent  on  the  poor  in  the  two  places 
than  compare  the  proportion  between  the  general  charges 
and  the  amount  ? — I  think  I  did  that. 

70181.  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  you  at  all,  but  I  gather 
that  you  rather  demonstrated  the  large  proportion  which 
general  charges  bear  to  the  direct  relief  ? — I  do,  because 
I  think  that  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not  overdone. 
I  can  quite  understand  that  if  you  simply  wipe  out  out- 
relief  as  far  as  possible,  the  other  system  of  granting  relief 
must  be  a  more  expensive  system  in  the  matter  of  officers 
and  buildings,  and  things  of  that  sort.  I  quite  see  that 
it  is  necessary  as  far  as  the  other  system  is  concerned, 
but  I  think'  to  start  to  drive  the  people  into  the  house 
rather  adds  to  our  burden  of  rates  than  otherwise. 

70182.  I  have  only  to  thank  you  for  the  very  great  care 
with  which  you  have  prepared  your  evidence.  Is  there 
anything  further  which  you  would  wish  to  submit  to  us 
which  we  have  not  drawn  upon  ? — There  is  one  question 
you  put  to  mo  which  you  have  not  dealt  with,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  the  insufficiency  of  wages  a  cause  of 
pauperism. 

70183.  We  would  like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
upon  that,  because  your  evidence  has  been  so  extremely 

pauperism,  carefully  prepared  ;  we  are  very  grateful  to  you  for  it. — 
Take  the  wages  of  the  agricultm'al  labourers.  These  are 
sometimes  as  low  as  12s.  and  13s.  for  old  men,  and  14s. 
to  15s.  for  able-bodied  (a  cottage  is  generally  provided 
free).  Suppose  there  is  an  average  family  of  five  persons 
to  m  intxin  and  frequently  there  are  a  larger  number. 
Take  the  man  who  e  .rns  16s.,  and  I  fear  this  is  above  the 
average,  and  I  ask  even  if  he  saves  against  out  of  work, 
his  own,  his  wife's  and  his  children's  illnesses,  how  can 
he  possibly  provide,  first,  for  his  own  old  age,  secondly, 
for  his  wife's  old  age,  thirdly,  for  his  widow  and  children 
if  he  dies  prematurely.  If  you  take  the  case  of  the  labourer 
■  in  town  who  earns  when  working  full  time  18s.  to  19s.  per 
week,  his  case  is  just  about  as  bad.  This  man  has  about  3s.  to 
4s.  rent  to  pay,  and  his  work  is  very  far  from  being  regular. 
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It  is  questionable  whether  a  large  number  of  the  casual  Mr.  James 
labourers  in  Shrewsbury  earn  more  than  15s.  to  16s.  a  Morris, 
week  on  the  average  all  the  year  round.  To  maintain 
the  average  family  of  five  persons,  even  with  workhouse  lyjuiy  1907 
fare,  providing  it  could  be  obtained  by  such  people  at  the 
s?.me  prices  as  the  guardians  pay  (which  is  of  course  im- 
possible) it  would  cost  £1  Is.  5d.  per  week — add  to  this 
say  3s.  7d.  for  rent  (and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  many 
houses  in  Shrewsbury  suitable  for  such  a  family  at  this 
rental)  and  we  get  a  total  weekly  expenditure  of  25s., 
without  putting  anything  on  one  side  for  old  age  or  pre- 
mature death  of  the  breadwinner.  People  with  low  wages 
such  as  I  have  referred  to,  may  be  ever  so  careful,  generally 
speaking  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  steer  clear 
of  pauperism.  It  may  be  done  in  isolated  cases,  where 
the  man  and  wife  have  exceptionally  good  health,  when 
the  family  is  small,  employment  regular,  or  the  wife  adda 
to  the  family  income  by  going  out  to  work.  But  generally 
speaking,  low  wages  mean  insufficient  food,  bad  health, 
and  pauperism  in  the  end.  I  have  two  other  notes,  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  would  like  to  have  them,  one  with 
regard  to  pensions  and  the  other  with  regard  to  medical 
attendance  and  free  hospitals. 


70184.  We  should  like  to  have  them  ? — I  would  give 
not  less  than  5s.  (or  up  to  7s.  in  towns)  to  all  persons  over 
sixty-five  (excluding  criminals  and  aliens)  who  had  not 
more  than  say  10s.  per  week  of  their  own.  This  would 
probably  cost  for  the  United  Kingdom  £20,000,000  a  year. 
Of  this  £20,000,000  probably  £9,000,000  would  be  for 
pensions  to  aged  persons  who  are  now  paupers.  These 
are  probably  costing  about  £6,000,000  for  food  and  out- 
relief  at  the  present  moment,  and  if  you  add  to  that  the 
huge  establishment  charges,  it  will  probably  make  up 
the  amount  to  £9,000,000,  so  that  what  I  might  term  the 
net  cost  would  probably  be  £11,000,000  a  year.  I  would 
make  any  sacrifice  to  get  a  clean  bill  of  health.  The 
treatment  of  sickness  ought  not  to  be  Poor  Law  work  at 
all,  but  under  the  sanitary  committee  or  health  com- 
mittee of  a  town  or  district  council.  Hospital  treatment 
should  be  free  to  all,  as  now  for  infectious  disea.ses.  Sick- 
ness should  be  treated  at  home,  free  to  all,  wherever  the 
medical  officer  of  health  thinks  it  not  incompatible  with 
cure  and  not  dangerous  to  the  family.  So  too  the  medical 
officer  should  be  responsible  for  children  under  five  years 
of  age.  Adequate  out-relief  should  be  given  to  the  family 
when  the  breadwinner  is  laid  up.  This  is  not  merely  a 
medical  question,  but  closely  connected  with  the  housing 
of  the  working  classes  and  other  similar  questions.  I 
think  that  is  practically  all  I  can  say. 
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70185.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  one  of  the  District  Medical 
Officers  of  the  Atcham  Union  ? — I  am. 

70186.  We  will  take  the  memorandum  which  you  have 
prepared  as  your  evidence  in  chief,  if  you  will  kindly 
hand  it  in,  and  then  I  propose  to  pass  on  to  Dr.  Downes 
the  further  questions  that  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate 
the  rather  concise  statement  which  you  have  submitted  ? 
— If  j'ou  please.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  for  twenty-one  years  a  district  medical 
officer  under  the  Poor  Law,  and  eleven  years  medical 
officer  of  the  Atcham  Workhouse  Infirmary.  I  had 
previously  been  for  eight  years  medical  officer  of  a  pauper 
lunatic  asylum.  I  am  practising  in  an  agricultural 
district,  and  have  a  large  acreage. 

2.  As  far  as  I  know  the  sanitary  authority  does  not 
in  this  county  concern  itself  with  medical  treatment. 
It  makes  only  bacteriological  examinations  or  pays  for 
them. 

3.  Pauper  infectious  cases  of  all  sorts  have  to  be  treated 
on  the  workhouse  premises  in  the  midst  of  a  community 
of  400  or  500,  many  of  whom  are  childjen. 

4.  Many  cases  of  orcUnary  sickness  go  at  one  time  to 
the  voluntary  hospital,  at  another  to  the  workhouse 
infirmary  or  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer.  Tliis  seems 
unfair  to  the  subscribers  and  to  the  class  just  above  the 

s  pauper.  Probably  the  bulk  of  the  out-patients  of  the 
vohmtary  hospital  could  be  treated  by  the  club  or  parish 
doctor — many  could  pay  their  own  d  ictcr  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

429-YII. 


Dr.  William 
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17  July,  1907. 
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5.  Almost  all  ojjcration  cases  have  to  be  sent  from  my 
workhouse  to  the  voluntary  hospital.  I  understand  the 
Local  Government  Board  object  to  the  workhouse  doctor 
operating.  My  guardians  will  only  pay  for  an  anaes- 
thetist on  great  emergency.  The  beard  of  guardians 
subscribe  to  the  voluntary  hospital. 

6.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  everybody,  especially 
for  the  sick  casuals,  if  the  workhouse  infirmaries,  over 
a  large  area,  could  be  combined  in  one  central  building. 
Many  sick  tramps  are  pushed  on  from  one  workhouse 
to  another,  to  a'  oid  expense,  when  they  are  hardly 
capable  of  travelling. 

7.  The  sick  could  be  more  economically  cared  for  in  a 
large  institution,  v,nth  a  large  staff.  Medical  consulta- 
tions could  be  held  there  and  operations,  etc.,  be  done, 
and  all  patients  likely  to  be  ill  for  more  than  a  few  days 
transferred  to  this  centre. 

8.  This  might  be  combined  ^vith  accommodation  for  Proposals  as 
harmless  and  incurable  insane.  Also  many  supposed 
insane  are  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  diagnosis.  There 
should  be  some  accommodation  for  these,  but  none  should 
remain  there  more  than  three  or  four  days,  unless  certi- 
fied by  the  medical  officer  as  quite  manageable,  and  not 
dangerous  to  themselves  or  others. 

9.  It  would  also  be  a  good  thing  if  all  the  tramps  in 
a  county  (say)  were  under  one  authority. 

10.  I  have  never  found  that  the  poor  suffer  from  the 
quality  or  quantity  of  medical  attendance,  but  I  feel 
that  all  drugs  and  appliances  should  be  found  by  the 
public  authority.    Much  of  a  workhause  medical  officer's 
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time  is  wasted  in  clerical  work  which  could  be  better 
done  by  a  junior  clerk. 

11.  Outdoor  relief  has  much  increased  in  my  district, 
f  July,  1907.  -^s  I  have  lived  among  and  watched  the  people,  I  cannot 

 help  seeing  that  this  in  the  end  deteriorates  them.  They 

lose  courage  and  thrift,  and  it  is  decidedly  contagious. 

70187.  [Dr.  Doiones.)  You  have  been  District  Medical 
Officer  for  twenty-one  years  ? — Yes. 

70188.  Which  is  your  district  ?— The  Kenley  district 
of  the  Atcham  Union. 

70189.  Is  that  a  mining  district  ? — No,  purely  agricul- 
tural. 

70190.  You  have  had  no  district  in  the  townof  ShreM's- 
bury  ? — No. 

70191.  You  tsll  us  the  sanitary  authority  so  far  as  you 
know  does  not  concern  itself  with  medical  treatment  ? — 
No. 

70192.  Do  they  suppl/  anti-toxin  or  drugs  of  that 
description  ? — I  believe  they  do  to  some  extent. 

70193.  In  Paragraph  .3  you  say  pauper  infectious 
cases  of  all  sorts  have  to  be  treated  on  the  workhouse 
premises  ? — That,  I  am  afraid,  is  misleading — that  would 
mean  pauper  cases  from  the  outside  ;  I  mean  that  the 
people  that  are  iaside  the  workliouse,  or  break  do^vn  after 
their  admission  to  the  workhouse,  have  to  be  treated  there. 

70194.  You  do  not  mean  cases  have  to  be  brougVit 
in  from  outside  ? — No. 

70195.  But  in  the  next  pavagi-aph  you  seem  rather  to 
suggest  that,  do  you  not  ? — Yes.  I  thought  so  at  one 
time,  but  I  find  of  late  years  that  has  not  been  done. 
I  think  that  is  practically  stopped. 

70196.  Where  would  such  a  case  go  if  it  arose  outside  ? 
— They  have  very  poor  accommodation  here.  There  is, 
I  believe,  a  small  hospital  somewhere  near  the  Severn 
for  the  borough.  There  are  no  infectious  hospitals  for 
the  county,  but  I  believe  they  have  some  tents,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  which  they  could  put  up  in  case  of  a 
serious  epidemic  of  smallpox,  but  at  the  present  there 
are  no  means  in  the  county  that  I  know  of  to  isolate 
scarlet  fever,  or  such  like. 

70197.  Have  you  had  any  serious  epidemic  in  the 
workhouse  during  your  time  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  a  good 
many.  We  have  had  scarlet  fever  several  times  in  the  way 
of  an  epidemic. 

70198.  Have  you  had  any  smallpox  ? — We  have  had 
one  or  two  cases  amongst  the  tramps. 

70199.  What  do  you  do  with  smallpox  amongst  the 
tramps  ? — We  have  a  built-out  shelter,  and  they  are  put  in 
that.  It  is  isolated,  but  it  is  not  on  the  outside  of  the 
grounds,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  it  is  close  up  to  the 
infirmary. 

70200.  Has  it  spread  at  all  ?— No. 

70201.  I  suppose  you  have  vaccinated  freely  ? — Yes, 
we  vaccinated  freely. 

70202.  With  regard  to  the  voluntary  hospital  of  which 
you  speak  in  the  next  paragraph,  is  that  the  county  in- 
firmary ? — Yes,  the  Shrewsbury  infirmary. 

70203.  Are  you  referring  to  the  out-patient  depart- 
ment more  particularly  when  you  say  many  cases  of 
ordinary  sickness  go  at  one  time  to  the  voluntary 
hospital  ? — In-patients  and  out-patients. 

70204.  Is  it  easy  to  get  admission  to  the  county  in- 
firmary ? — It  is  a  little  more  difficult  now  ;  it  was  very 
easy  at  one  time.  They  are  in  a  state  of  change  there  now. 
I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  think  they  know  themselves, 
what  their  regulations  are  quite. 

70205.  Have  they  subscribers  letters  ? — Yes,  they  have 
subscribers  letters,  but  it  used  to  be  so  many  out-patients 
were  equal  to  an  in-patient ;  now,  I  believe,  they  have 
some  sort  of  an  arrangement  that  you  get  the  paper  or 
recommend  and  the  doctors  decide  what  shall  become  of 
the  patient,  but,  as  I  say,  it  is  now  in' a  state  of  change. 

70206.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  inquiry 
into  the  means  of  the  people  who  go  there  ? — I  expect 
they  do  in  some  sort  of  way,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  any- 
thing adequate. 

70207.  You  say  here,  you  think  many  could  pay  ? — 
Undoubtedly  they  could  :  well-to-do  farmers  go  in,  and 
all  sorts  of  people. 
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70208.  Do  they  take  payment  from  any  of  the  patients 
who  go  there  ? — No,  the  only  thing  they  do  is,  that  some- 
times a  man  makes  them  a  present  afterwards.  There 
is  no  payment  at  all.  I  believe  occasionally  they  subscribe 
a  guinea,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

70209.  Do  medical  clubs  flourish  in  the  Atcham  district  ? 
—Yes,  the  friendly  societies,  and  there  is  a  dispensary 
for  Shrewsbury,  but  that  is  only  for  the  Borough  of 
Shrewsbury. 

70210.  Is  that  a  provident  dispensary  ? — Yes. 

70211.  Is  it  self-supporting  or  partly  self-.supportLng  ? — 
Almost  self-supf)orting,  I  believe.  They  do  have  a  few 
subscribers,  but  practically  it  is  self-supporting. 

70212.  Then,  as  you  say,  there  are  the  friendly  societies  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  rather  strong. 

70213.  Are  there  any  of  those  dividing  clubs  which  they 
have  in  some  parts  of  the  country  ? — No,  I  think  not ; 
I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

70214.  Are  there  any  doctors'  clubs,  where  the  doctors 
form  a  club  and  attend  adults  and  children  at  such-and- 
such  a  payment  ? — 1  think  not ;  I  know  of  none. 

70215.  What  provision  is  there  for  the  women  and 
cliilch-en,  except  the  provident  dispensary  ?  Do  the 
friendly  societies  provide  for  the  women  and  children  ? — 
No. 

70216.  Do  you  know  of  any  provision  for  the  women 
and  children  ? — Not  in  any  of  the  districts  about  here. 
There  may  be,  btit  I  have  not  heard  of  any.  There  are 
none  about  here  that  I  know- of,  not  that  I  have  to  deal 
AviMi  in  any  way. 

70217.  Do  the  people  pay  their  doctors  well  in  the 
Atcham  district  ? — Not  very  M'ell. 

70218.  What  amount  of  medical  relief  is  given  in  your 
district ;  how  many  patients  have  you  on  your  list  now  ?- — 
I  think  it  is  about  five,  or  six,  or  seven,  or  something  like 
that. 

70219.  Is  that  about  the  average  ? — Yes. 

70220.  And  what  in  the  winter  time  ? — We  do  not  have 
many,  about  the  same. 

70221.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  five  or  six  cases  that 
you  have  ? — They  are  mostly,  I  think  all  of  them,  worn-out 
old  people. 

70222.  Bed-ridden,  or  able  to  do  for  themselves  yet  ? — 
Mostly  not  bed-ridden.  I  have  only  one  old  lady  who  is 
bed-ridden,  just  now. 

70223.  Have  you  any  that  you  have  to  employ  a  nurse 
for  now  ? — No. 

70224.  Have  you  any  need  for  a  nurse  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — In  one  part  of  thedisti-ict  we  have  a  district  nurse 
fcupported  by  payments  and  voluntary  subscriptions. 

70225.  Is  she  available  for  Poor  Law  cases  ? — I  do  not 
know  whether  she  would  be  or  not  ;  I  should  think  she 
would  be.    She  is  not  technically,  anyhow. 

70226.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Do  the  guardians  subscribe  to  the 
fund  ?— No,  she  is  not  available  unless  the  neighbours 
sub.^.cribe  and  pay  hei  ;  it  is  what  they  probably  would  do. 

70227.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  ever  wanted  a  nurse  for 
your  Poor  Law  cases  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  have 
specially. 

70228.  Some  of  them  need  nursing  sometimes  ? — Yes, 
they  do.  They  are  very  strict  in  this  union  ;  they  strike 
them  off  the  poor  list  very  quickly  if  that  is  so.  We  had  a 
poor  woman,  an  epileptic,  old  and  a  little  stupid,  she 
asked  for  outdoor  relief,  and  as  long  as  anyone  could  be 
with  her  and  look  after  her  I  think  she  had  outdoor  relief — 
she  had  medical  relief,  anyhow.  They  absolutely  refused 
to  do  anything  for  her  afterwards  ;  they  said  she  was  not 
fit  to  be  left  alone,  and  she  must  go  into  the  house. 

70229.  What  happened  in  that  case  ? — Somehow  or  othr  r 
she  carried  on,  and  she  eventually  left  the  district.  One 
quite  expected  to  hear  of  the  house  being  burnt  down  and 
the  old  woman  being  burnt  too.  She  cut  her  head  once, 
but  she  managed  to  escape. 

70230.  (3Ir.  Gardiner.)  When  you  say  she  eventually 
left  the  district,  do  you  know  what  happened  to  her  ? — 
She  was  alive  for  some  time. 

70231.  Did  she  go  and  live  with  relations  ? — Yes,  she 
did.  I  do  not  know  about  relations,  but  she  lived  with 
either  some  relations  or  friends ;  I  think  some  friends  took 
her  in  for  a  time. 
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70232.  Did  she  get  out-relief  in  some  other  union  ? — 
That  I  cannot  tell  you. 

70233.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Her  settlement  would  be  here  ?— 
Undoubtedly. 

702.34.  Do  you  remember  her  name  ? — Bessie  Jones. 

70235.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  How  long  ago  is  it  since  she  left 
your  district  ? — I  should  not  think  more  than  two  or  three 
years.    I  really  could  not  tell  you. 

70236.  It  is  just  possible  some  of  the  relieving  officers 
may  know  what  became  of  her  ? — She  was  in  the  Wroxeter 
parish  ;  she  changed  about,  she  mo.stly  lived  at  a  place 
called  Charlton  Hill,  so  she  would  be  Eaton  Constantine 
mostly  of  Wroxeter.  The  relieving  officer  and  everybody 
would  know  the  old  lady. 

70237.  You  told  us  that  the  guardians  subscribe  to 
the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

70238.  Have  you  sent  cases  to  the  infirmary  ? — Yes. 

70239.  Supposing  you  had  a  case  of  operation  ? — Yes. 

70240.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  tJie 
cases  sent  in  or  received  ? — No  difficulty  whatever  with 
the  guardians  of  the  workhouse,  of  the  Poor  L^.w  part. 
Just  at  times  they  have  not  room  at  the  inlii'mary,  but 
we  have  never  had  any  real  difficulty. 

70241.  Do  you  ever  have  to  operate  at  the  workhouse  ? 
— I  have  operated  there  many  times,  but  lately  I  ha\ne 
not  much.  One  incurs  rather  a  risk,  and  the  guardians 
do  not  care  much  about  it. 

70242.  You  mean  a  risk  because  of  the  equipment  of 
the  place  ? — No,  not  at  all,  that  is  all  right.  The  opera- 
tion may  go  wrong.  The  patient  may  die  under  an 
anfestlietic,  and  I  expsct  I  sliould  be  rather  censured  if 
they  did. 

70243.  Who  would  censure  you  ? — I  have  been  (old 
gemi-officially  that  the  guardians  do  not  like  operations 
done  there  ;  they  prefer  them  to  be  sent  into  the  infirmary. 
I  applied  once  for  a  fee  for  an  anaesthetist,  and  I  was  toid 
that  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  patient  could  not 
be  removed,  they  would  grant  it,  but  I  must  understand 
that  that  was  a  thing  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

70244.  I  understand  that  your  view  is  that  cases  that 
can  be  removed  should  bo  sent  to  the  infirmary  ?— Yes, 
to  be  operated  on. 

70245.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  cases  of 
uigency  would  be  objected  to  ? — No,  I  would  not,  not 
at  all. 

70246.  The  question  of  sick  tramps  appears  to  be  rather 
an  unsatisfactory  one.  Have  you  had  instances  \\liere 
they  have  come  to  you  from  other  places  in  a  bad  con- 
dition ? — Yes. 

70247.  You  say  they  are  pushed  on  from  one  work- 
house to  another.  Do  you  push  them  on  ? — No,  I  do 
not,  but  I  would  not  like  to  say  they  are  not  pushed  on. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  to  visit  the  workhouse  every  day. 
The  system  seems  to  be  that  at  some  of  the  smaller  work- 
houses the  doctor  only  goes  once  or  twice  a  week,  or  when 
he  is  sent  for,  and  if  a  tramp  is  ill  they  tell  him  the  doctor 
caimot  see  him,  and  he  had  better  go  on  somewhere  else. 
If  he  comes  to  me  and  he  stops  to  see  me,  I  am  bound  to 
take  him  in.  I  cannot  take  the  responsibility  of  sending 
him  on. 

70248.  What  do  you  do  with  a  sick  tramp? — Take 
him  in. 

70249.  Do  you  put  him  in  the  ordinary  sick  ward  ? — 
Yes.  If  it  can  possibly  be  done,  I  put  him  in  the  tramp 
ward  for  a  night,  just  to  watch  him,  but  if  he  is  seriously 
ill  he  is  taken  into  the  ordinary  sick  ward  with  the  others. 

70250.  And  treated  like  an  ordinary  sick  person  ? — ^ 
Absolutely  so. 

70251.  Do  you  get  any  warning  from  any  unions  when 
there  is  small-pox  about,  as  to  cases  which  have  occurred 
in  the  tramp  ward  ?  Supposuig  a  case  has  occurred  in 
Stafford,  is  there  any  system  by  which  Stafford  informs 
the  neighbouring  workhouses  or  counties  ? — 1  do  not 
know  of  it. 

70252.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should 
be  means  of  communicating  ? — Undoubtedly. 

70253.  How  were  those  cases  of  small-pox  detected 
that  you  told  us  of  ? — They  were  detected  by  the  poi'ter, 
I  think  it  was  ;  it  was  a  time  when  small-pox  was  about, 
a  few  j'ears  ago. 


70254.  He  was  on  the  look  out  ? — Yes. 

70255.  Did  he  send  for  you  ? — Yes ;    he  isolated 


the 


man  at  once,  locked  him  up  in  the  most  distant  cell  and 
isolated  him. 

70256.  Do  the  Atcham  guardians  find  any  drugs  ? — 
Yes,  for  the  house. 

70257.  What  drugs  do  they  find  ?— They  find  all  drugs 
for  the  workhouse. 

70258.  And  all  dressings  ?— Yes. 

70259.  Do  they  find  anything  for  the  outdoor  work  ? 
— No,  they  do  not  find  anjrthing  outdoors. 

70260.  Do  you  make  any  allowance  for  drugs,  or  is  it 
included  in  the  salary  ? — It  is  included  in  the  salary. 

70261.  You  suggest  that  they  should  be  found  by  the 
public  authority  ? — Undoubtedly. 

70262.  You  mean  for  outdoors  as  well  as  m-doors  ? — 
Yes. 

70263.  In  what  way  ?  How  would  you  suggest  that 
they  should  be  found  ? — Of  course  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
in  a  country  place,  I  quite  admit. 

70264.  I  want  rather  to  have  your  suggestion,  because 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  it  ? — -In  the  towns,  of  course,  there 
should  be  a  dispensary,  and  for  anywhere  near  a  town, 
but  in  a  country  district  I  do  not  know  what  you  can  do, 
except  the  doctor  provides  them. 

70265.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Would  it  be  possible  for  the 
doator  to  supply  them  at  market  rates  ? — He  might  do 
that,  but  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter. 

70266.  Would  it  ?— I  think  it  would.  It  would  be  a 
very  difficult  account  to  keep. 

70267.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  There  would  be  rather  a  difficulty 
i  i  earmarking  the  Poor  Law  drugs  and  the  private  drugs  ? 
— It  would  be  very  difficult. 

70268.  You  would  have  to  keep  a  separate  account  ? — 
Yes. 

70269.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Could  you  give  an  average  over 
a  series  of  years  as  to  the  expense  you  have  been  at  in 
providing  drugs  ? — That  you  could  do. 

70270.  And  increase  the  salary  pro  rata  1 — That  might 
be  done  all  right. 

70271.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  In  your  last  paragraph  you  tell 
us  that  you  have  had  a  long  experience  amongst  the 
people,  and  j'ou  come  to  the  conclusion  that  outdoor 
relief  in  the  end  deteriorates  them  ? — It  seems  so  to  me. 
Outdoor  relief  has  increased  in  the  district  within  the  last 
few  years,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  people  seem 
less  thrifty,  I  think.  They  tell  one  another :  so  and  so 
has  had  outdoor  relief  ;   why  should  not  I  ? 

70272.  In  the  days  when  outdoor  relief  was  restricted 
was  there  any  more  distress  amongst  them  than  there 
has  been  since  its  being  relaxed  ? — No,  I  think  it  was 
less.  My  idea  is  that  it  was  less.  The  Atcham  Union 
has  for  some  years  refused  outdoor  relief,  but  they  have 
always  been  very  liberal  in  medical  extras  and  things 
of  that  sort.  They  would  struggle  then-  utmost  not  to 
give  a  man  a  regular  fee  of  so  much  a  week,  but  if  a  man 
or  woman  or  child  was  ill  they  would  be  most  careful  in 
attending  to  that  patient. 

70273.  You  are  speaking  rather  of  the  ordinary  relief 
than  the  medical  relief  in  your  last  sentence,  are  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  they  refused, 
ordinary  relief,  but  they  gave  medical  relief  very  liberally. 

70274.  Thej^  always  give  it  liberally  ? — Yes,  that  takes 
off'  the  pinch  a  very  great  deal. 

70275.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  that  you  wish'to 
make  with  regard  to  medical  relief  in  a  country  district 
such  as  yours  ? — I  do  not  think  I  have. 

70276.  Is  there  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  mid- 
wifery ? — We  shall  ha\'e  very  considerable  difficulty  in 
regard  to  midwifery  as  time  goes  on. 

70277.  In  what  way  ? — In  getting  midwives. 

70278.  You  mean  there  is  a  scarcity  ? — There  is  a 
great  scarcity,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  taking  it  up  at  all, 
and,  of  course,  the  law  M'ill  not  allow  the  old  women  to  do  it 
^\ho  used  to.  As  far  as  I  can  see  the  Poor  Law  wOl  be 
bound  to  provide  midwives.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
possibility  in  the  country  districts. 
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M.D. 
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^r.  William      70279.  That  is  since  the  operation  of  the  Midwives 
U.  Packer,    Act  ? — Yes,  but  it  has  not  come  into  operation  fully. 

70280.  That  will  be  in  1910  ?— Yes,  when  it  comes  fully 
?  July,  1907.  ^'^^^  operation,  unless  something  has  happened  in  the 
 meantime,  there  will  be  a  terrible  scarcity. 

he  diffi-  70281.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to   Paragraph  7, 

ilty  as  to  have  you  thought  about  the  difficulty  of  friends  visiting  ? 

[Sits  of  — Yes,  there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  that  way  undoubtedly, 

iends  of  T 

itients  sent  70282.  Do  you  regard  it  as  serious  ? — No,  I  do  not 

)  distant  think  it  is  serious. 

istitutions.  70283.  As  rega-ds  the  supply  of  medical  extras,  did  I 

iberality  of  understand  you  aright  that  the  guardians  give  them  very 

tcham  liberally  in  cases  of  sickness  ? — Yes. 
lardians  as 

)  iiiedical  70284.  On  your  recommendation  entirely  ? — On  my 

itras.  recommendation. 

70285.  That  recommendation  goes  to  the  relieving 
officer  ? — Yes. 

70286.  But  your  instructions  are  always  carried  out  ? — 
I  have  never  known  them  questioned  even. 

eed  of  70287.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Dr. 

ained  Downes  that  pra?tically  the  difficulty  of  nursing  the 

ifses  m        poor  in  their  own  homes,  not  necessarily  pauper  cases, 
Ds"il)ilif  of  "       serious  ;  I  mean  getting  trained  nursing  ?— Trained 
"aklng'therii  '^'■^'^^^'^       badly  wanted  in  the  villages. 
:lf-support-      70288.  Have  you  got  them  in  any  of  the  villages  ? — 
'g-  Yes,  in  one  set  of  villages,  three  or  four  villages,  we  have 

a  nurse,  and  she  is  a  great  blessing. 

70289.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  as  to 
how  those  nxirses  should  be  provided  ? — I  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  starting  the  nurse  there,  and  the  way  we  started 
it  was  to  make  the  nurse  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting, 
to  make  everyone  pay,  and  get  subscriptions,  and  so  on, 
to  do  that  as  far  as  you  can,  but  you  make  the  people 
who  employ  the  nurse  pay  for  her. 

70290.  In  the  case  of  labourers,  they  cannot  afford  the 
-money  ? — They  can  pay  a  small  sum. 

70291.  A  penny,  or  2d.  ?— 6d.,  Is.,  or  5s.  for  a  confine- 
ment. 

70292.  (J/r.  Booth.)  Do  jou  mean  pay  at  the  time  of 
the  service,  or  pay  a  subscription  annually  ? — We  tried 
*he  subscription  annually,  and  we  did  not  like  it,  so  now 
■we  have  payment  for  the  services,  and  we  find  it  works 
all  right. 

■' the'^ioor  to  ^«''^»™«'*-)  You  do  not  find  that  establishes 

'for  their  relations  between  the  nurse  and  the  patients' 

urses  and  friends  ? — Quite  the  reverse.  I  am  perfectly  certain  of 
iipopularity  '^^^  thing,  and  that  is  that  if  you  provide  people  with  a 
■  charity  gratuitous  nurse  they  do  not  like  her  they  much  prefer 
urses.  to  pay  for  her. 

70294.  If  they  pay  a  small  sum,  knowing  quite  well  it 
fis  nothing  like  equal  to  what  the  cost  is,  then  they  appre- 
ciate more  the  nurse's  services  ? — They  certainly  appre 
ciate  the  nurse  more  if  they  pay  for  her.  It  seems  peculiar, 
but  it  is  the  fact. 

70295.  {BIr.  Booth.)  Even  if  they  pay  a  little  ?— Yes, 
even  if  they  pay  a  little. 

70296.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  AltLoagh  they  know  perfectly 
well  it  does  not  anything  Like  pay  the  cost  ? — I  do  not 
iihink  they  look  to  that.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
nurse  is  worth  just  about  what  she  costs.  If  she  costs 
nothing  she  is  worth  nothing.  Tliej^  will  not  have  people 
forced  on  them.  If  the  nurse  is  kept  by  charity,  if  the 
squire's  wife  and  the  clergyman's  wife  pay  for  the  nurse, 
then  they  think  they  are  doing  the  clergyman  or  the 
squire  a  favour  by  allowing  the  nurse  to  come  and  wait 
on  them. 

70297.  Really  ? — Yes,  it  is  so  ;   I  am  not  exaggerating 
or  anything  ;  it  is  quite  so,  they  would  rnuch  rather  pay. 

70298.  It  is  very  different  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? 
— That  may  be. 

70299.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  your  district  a  large  one  ? — 
J    Yes,  in  acreage. 

^ccoss'ibUi°  y  70300.  Have  you  come  across  the  difficulty  caused  by 
of  eiiiergoncy  persons  in  case  of  illness  having  to  go  to  the  relieving 
medical  officer  for  an  order  before  they  come  to  you  ? — We  have, 
relief,  relief  or  we  should  have  if  it  were  carried  out  that  way,  but 
by  overseers,  you  gee  there  is  an  overseer  in  every  parish  and  he  can 
etc.  issue  an  order. 


70301.  Do  you  get  many  orders'  signed  by  an  overseer 
in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — I  get  a  fair  percentage. 

70302.  You  do  ?— Yes. 

70303.  Are  you  ever  called  in  without  an  order  at  all  ?  Cases  re 
—Yes,  I  am.  lieved  bj 

70304.  And  you  get  your  action  confirmed  afterwards,  district 
or  tell  them  to  go  for  an  order  afterwards  ? — I  do  some-  "^^^ical 
times,  but  of  course  in  a  wide  country  district  like  mine 

that  does  not  occur  so  much  as  it  would  in  a  town  by  a 
good  deal. 

70305.  The  difficulty  is  generally  raised  in  the  country 
to  the  distances  people  have  to  go  ? — Here  they  would 
have  to  go  vast  distances.  I  suppose  the  answer  would 
be  that  if  it  were  a  distinctly  pauper  case  no  difficulty 
would  be  raised  afterwards.  One  knows  every  one  of  the 
guardians,  and  the  relieving  officer  takes  it  that  you 
will  not  swindle  him  if  you  go  and  say,  "  This  patient  has 
been  attended." 


70306.  How  about  medical  extras  ? — That  is  a  slow 
business  rather.    They  never  give  money  at  all. 


Questioi 
delay  as 


70307.  They  give  everything  in  kind  ?— Yes,  there  is  grantm^ 
a  delay  in  that  way.    If  I  make  a  recommendation,  or  "^^j.^'^g^ 
whatever  it  is,  to  the  relieving  officer,  it  takes  two  or 

three  days  sometimes  before  they  get  it. 

70308.  Have  you  found  that  act  prejudicially  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  I  ever  knew  anyone  the  worse  for  it. 

70309.  They  do  not  suffer  from  it  ?— I  do  not  think 
so. 

70310.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Is  the  order  finally  supplied  from 
the  local  shop  ? — Yes,  the  relieving  officer  gives  them  an 
order  on  the  local  shop. 

70311.  You  never  forestall  that  by  telling  the  local 
shopkeepers  they  may  give  it,  and  they  \^  ill  get  the  order 
bye-and-bye  ? — I  will  not  say  I  have  not  done  so.  I  do 
not  think  I  should  hesitate  long  if  there  were  any  need. 

70312.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  This  statement  is  not  from  your  Accessil 
union,  it  is  quite  a  different  union,  but  it  has  been  said  :  of  medi 
"  Sometimes  a  relieving  officer  refuses  to  countersign  the  relief  at 
order  and  the  man  has  a  long  walk  for  nothing,  and  the  Atcham 
patient  is  left  dependent  upon  the  chai-ity  of  th.e  neigh- 
bours." That  would  not  be  within  your  experience  ? — 
No,  I  have  never  known  that  happen.  Giving  no  out- 
door relief,  or  purporting  for  many  years  not  to  give  out- 
door relief,  the  relieving  officer  and  the  guardians  are  most 
anxious  that  no  scandal  shall  occur.  If  I  see  a  patient 
who  is  ill  and  likely  to  be  suffering,  they  are  prepared  to 
do  anything  to  avoid  a  scandal. 

70313.  With  regard  to  the  workhouse  at  Atcham,  I  The  abl 
was  rather  astonished  at  the  number  of  able-bodied  bodied 
people  there  are  in  the  workhouse.  I  see,  for  instance,  Atchair 
that  on  the  1st  January,  which  is  a  winter  quarter,  there 

were  sixty-three  able-bodied  people  in  'health  in  the  ^,  ] 
workhouse.    Is  that  a  question  of  classification,  do  you 
think,  or  is  there  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  able- 
bodied  in  Atcham  Workhouse  ? — They  have  taken  very 
serious  measures  with  them  since  then. 

70314.  Are  they  people  whom  you  would  really  certify 
as  being  able  to  do  a  day's  work,  or  is  it  a  question  of 
diet  ? — I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  number,  but  I 
should  not  think  there  were  sixty  which  you  would  be 
able  to  say  were  able  to  do  a  man's  full  day's  work.  It 
is  a  technical  thing  which  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  very  well 
up  in.  I  think  there  is  a  difterence  between  the  Poor 
Law  able-bodied  man  and  a  man  who  is  able  to  do  a  full 
day's  work.    I  do  not  think  they  are  quite  the  same. 

70315.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Do  you  say  that  an  effort  has  been 
made  and  a  large  number  have  been  cleared  out  ? — 
Yes. 

70316.  Since  when  ? — Within  the  last  six  months,  I 
think. 

70317.  (3Ir.  Phelps.)  I  was  rather  going  on  the  defi-  The  in 
nition.  How  should  you  define  an  able-bodied  man  in  of  "  a' 
health  for  the  purpose  of  this  return  ? — I  should  say  he  bodiec 
was  a  man  who  was  able  to  do  a  day's  work  in  the  work-  paupe 
house.  I  do  not  think  I  compiled  that  return.  A  certain 
number  of  those  men  I  think  really  are  able-bodied  men 
capable  of  doing  a  day's  work  outside,  and  will  not  do  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  are  sixty  in  the  house. 
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70318.  It  is  rather  astonishing.  For  instance  there 
were  sixty-three  in  Atcham,  whereas  in  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
with  three  times  the  population,  there  were  only  thirty- 
five  ? — Of  course,  when  you  have  no  outdoor  relief  you 
have  to  be  fairly  liberal  in  the  house  to  make  up  for  it. 
I  think  that  has  something  to  do  ^\dth  it. 


70319.  No  able-bodied  person  in  health  could  receive  Dr.  Wi'Ham 
outdoor  relief  under  any  circumstances  ? — Quite  so.    I    H.  Packer, 
do  not  think  there  would  be  anything  like  sixty  able-  M.D. 
bodied  men,  tliey  may  be  technically  able-bodied,  but  ~ 
not  really  fit  to  do  a  day's  work  outside.    I  cannot  think  ^'  Ju'y>  '0*J7. 
of  sixtv.  ~~ 


Mr.  James  Edwin  Heathcote,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


70320.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  have  been  good  enough  to 
prepare  for  us  a  statement,  which  we  will  take  as  your 
evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Cer- 
tainly.   (The  Witness  handed  in  the  folloiving  Statement.) 

1.  I  am  and  have  been  for  seven  and  a  half  years  a 
relieving  officer  of  the  Atcham  Union  ;  previously  held 
a  similar  office  in  the  Trowbridge  and  Melksham  Union 
for  five  years,  and  spent  two  years  as  relieving  officer's 
assistant  in  the  Bolton  Union  when  a  youth.  My  present 
district  is  the  Borough  of  Shrewsbury  with  a  population 
of  about  30,000. 

2.  Shrewsbury  may  mainly  be  called  an  agricultural 
to^vn,  but,  in  addition  to  the  trade  created  by  the  sale  of 
agricultural  stock  and  produce  and  the  allied  trades,  has 
a  moderate  building  trade,  an  iron  foundry  and  a  railway 
carriage  works.  It  is  also  a  large  railway  and  Post  Office 
centre,  and  has  a  fair  proportion  of  well-to-do  residents. 

3.  The  foundry,  carriage  works,  railway  and  Post 
Office  employees  and  the  shop  assistants  have  regular 
employment  all  the  year  round,  but  the  building  and 
painting  trades  are,  of  necessity,  slack  in  winter. 

4.  The  markets  and  sales  and  the  porterage  of  tra- 
vellers' samples  create  casual  emijloyment,  which,  to 
some  extent,  encourages  a  class  of  loafers  who  will  wait 
about  the  street  corners  in  the  expectation  of  a  short 
job,  which  is  well  paid,  in  preference  to  obtaining  regular 
employment. 

5.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  churches 
and  chapels  have  staff's  of  district  visitors,  and  by  these 
means  the  method  of  life  of  the  lower  classes  seems  to  be 
well  ascertained  and  charity  dispensed.  The  local  trades- 
men and  residents  respond  to  appeals  made  by  needy 
persons  known  to  them. 


6.  The  number  of  licensed  houses  in  the  borough  is 
far  too  large.  A  reduction  of  these,  the  provision  and 
use  of  recreation  cluLs,  and  the  substitution  of  good 
dwellings  for  the  present  slums  would  tend  to  an  improve- 
ment in  the  social  condition  of  the  borough. 

7.  With  regard  to  any  peculiarities  or  experiments  in 
Poor  Law  administration,  possibly  the  restricted  out- 
relief  system  comes  under  thii  head,  but  I  will  refer  to 
it  in  Paragraph  8  ;  also  the  system  of  reporting  cases 
to  the  guardians,  which  I  will  mention  under  Paragraph  17. 

8.  This  union  has  long  been  noted  for  its  non-out-relief 
sj'stem.  For  a  long  time  out-relief  was  mainly  given  in 
temporary  cases  of  illness,  but  there  always  seems  to 
have  been  a  few  "  permanent  "  ones  :  cases  of  respec- 
table old  people  who  had  had  no  apparent  ojiportunity 
of  providing  for  old  age  and  to  whom  the  appUcation 
of  the  workhouse  test  would  have  been  a  hardship.  But 
the  admission  of  even  one  of  these  cases  becomes  known 
in  a  provincial  town  and  applications  are  continually 
being  made  by  people  to  bs  placed  on  a  similar  footing. 
The  guardians  appear  to  find  it  diflicult  to  refuse  out- 
relief  when  the  circumstances  approach  near  the  ideal 
cases  and  it  seems  to  be  a  continual  strain  on  the  part  of 
the  relieving  officer  to  prevent  the  standard  being  lowered. 
This  was  also  my  experience  in  the  Bolton  and  Trow- 
bridge Unions,  where  out-relief  is  the  rule.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  ill- effects  which  have  followed  the  Atcham 
system,  while  a  lavish  grant  is  generally  admitted  to 
discourage  thrift.  In  the  elections  of  March,  1906,  several 
guardians  were  elected  who  were  pledged  to  grant  out- 
relief. 

9.  Number  of  persons  in  receif)t  of  out-relief  in  the 
Shrewsbury  district  on  January  1st : — ■ 
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Year. 

Not  Able-bodied. 

Able-bodied. 

Children. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Men, 
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1902  ----- 

1 

4 

3 

5 

18 

31 

1903   

2 
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1 

5 

13 

1904   

3 

7 

2 

8 

20 

1905   

4 

7 

1 

3 

14 

29 
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8 
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1 

3 

12 

29 

1907  ----- 

13 

15 

2 

8 

28 
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of 
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ren. 


10.  In  the  eases  of  widows  with  children,  the  practice 
of  the  guardians  was  to  admit  some  of  the  children  into 
the  workhouse,  leaving  the  widow  out  with  one  or  two 
children.  As  the  maintenance  of  children  in  the  work- 
house has  for  some  j'cars  been  contrary  to  official  and 
public  opinion,  the  practice  has  not  been  pressed  of  late 
and  cases  have  been  left  to  my  discretion.  Where  the 
mother  has  sh  wn  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  house- 
keeping and  management  of  children  I  have  given  out- 
relief,  which  has  been  subsec^uently  allowed  by  the  board. 

11.  I  understand  the  guardians  are  endeavouring  to 
obtain  land  on  which  to  build  cottage  or  scattered  homes. 

12.  Boarding-out  has  been  tried  in  a  few  cases,  which 
were  not  as  a  rule  successful.  I  think  4s.  a  head  too 
small  a  sum  to  induce  good  householders  to  take  the 
children. 

13.  These  two  classes  form  almost  the  whole  of  the 
applicants  for  out-relief.  Many  of  the  able-bodied 
artisans  are  in  clubs,  and  so  provide  against  sickness. 
The  single  able-bodied  out-of-work  must  go  to  the  work- 
ployed,  house,  while  those  -with  families,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, make  other  provision,  vi?.,  obtaining  their  groceries 
from  tradesmen  on  credit,  receiving  assistance  from  late 
or  prospective  employers,  relatives  and  friends,  the  wife 
going  to  work,  or  by  employment  at  the  Church  Army 
labour  yard  in  the  wiute 


success 
irdinp;- 


lubs 
xpe- 

jodied 


14.  The  Labour  Test  Order  is  not  in  force  in  this  union,  charitable 
The  Vicar  of  Holy  Truiity  has,  with  the  help  of  a  few  sub-  labour  yard, 
scribers,  for  some  years  established  a  labour  yard  each 

winter  under  the  management  of  a  Church  Army  captam. 
While  desiring  to  encourage  the  giving  of  organised  charity 
and  any  steps  for  the  prevention  of  pauperism,  it  appears 
a  matter  of  re: ret  that  this  important  work  should  de- 
pend on  a  private  individual. 

15.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  : —        Classes  of 

(a)  Aged  persons.  persons 

(b)  Widows  with  chdclren.  applying  for 

(c)  Other  women  with  children,  where  the  husband  relief, 
is  an  inmate  of  an  asylum  hospital  or  other  institution^ 

(d)  Single  men  unemployable  : 

(1)  From  vicious  habits. 

(2)  Inferior  mental  powers. 

16.  The  causes  of  pauperism  may  be  stated  as  follows  :—  Causes  of 

(a)  Want  of  provision  against  si  kness  or  old  age.  pauperism. 

(b)  Unequal  distribution  of  labour. 

(c)  Illness  or  death  of  head  of  family. 

(d)  Improvident  marriages  (mainly  affectmg  medical 
relief.) 

17.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  relief  in  this 
union,  the  principal  point  has  been  set  forth  in  Paragraph 
7,  viz.,  the  restricted  out-relief  system. 
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18.  With  regard  to  medical  relief,  there  is  a  dispensary 
Ln  the  town,  enabling  residents  to  obtain  medical  attend- 
ance during  illness  for  a  small  weekly  payment.  It  is  the 
practice  to  press  applicants  for  medical  relief  to  enter  this 
dispensary  by  giving  the  relief  on  loan  in  suitable  cases. 

19.  The  following  are  the  numbers  of  persons  in  receipt 
of  medical  relief  :  On  January  1st,  1902,  forty-four  ;  1903, 
thirty  ;  1904,  fourteen  ;  1905,  twenty-one  ;  1906,  twelve  ; 
1907,  thirty-seven. 

20.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  pressing  reform  in  the  law 
necessary,  though  I  consider  out-relief  generally  in  the 
country  would  be  reduced  if  the  cases  were  considered  and 
decided  upon  by  two  or  three  members  of  a  permanent 
committee  who  did  not  know  the  applicants  and  would 
therefore  be  unbiassed. 

21.  The  case-pajjer  system  must  be  very  valuable  and 
ought  to  be  in  use  in  every  union.  In  the  Atcham  Union 
the  cases  are  reported  to  the  board  in  a  book  called  the 
B.  10  A.,  which  gives  the  same  particulars  as  a  report  in 
the  Application  and  Report  Book  would,  and  in  ad- 
dition something  of  the  history  and  character  of  the 
applicant. 

22.  These  books  are  indexed,  but  these  indexes  have 
often  to  be  searched  and  the  history  of  a  case  colle  ted 
from  different  reports.  In  the  f ass-paper  system  the 
reports  and  information  are  collected  together  and  the 
materials  for  a  fresh  report  are  at  hand  and  the  present 
aspect  of  a  case  can  be  seen  almost  at  a  glance. 

23.  In  this  union  the  Application  and  Report  Book 
appears  to  be  kept  simply  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
auditor  and  is  unnecessary  as  the  relief  granted  or  allowed 
is  given  in  the  Chairman's  handwriting  in  the  book  B.  10 
A.,  mentioned  above.  The  B.  10  A.  has  the  advantage 
of  a  binding  and  is  probably  sufficient  for  small  imions. 

70321.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  have  been  a  relieving  officer 
of  the  Atcham  Union  for  seven  and  a  half  years  ? — I 
have. 

70322.  What  is  your  district  ?— The  borough  of  Shrews- 
bury and  the  parish  of  Bicton. 

70323.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  district  ? 
Five  years  and  a  month  or  two.  I  previously  had  a 
country  district  in  this  union. 

70324.  You  speak  of  the  effect  of  markets  and  sales 
encouraging  a  class  of  loafer  waiting  about  for  the  chance 
of  a  job.  Is  that  an  increasing  difficulty  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is.  I  have  not  found  any  increase.  It  has  re- 
mained about  the  same.  The  same  men  that  were  here 
when  I  first  came  are  here  now :  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  increasing. 

70325.  Have  they  homes,  or  do  they  live  in  common 
lodging-houses  ? — Some  have  homes,  some  live  in  common 
lodging-houses. 

70326.  And  they  are  living  under  low  conditions  ? — 
Yes,  almost  all  of  them. 

70327.  So  that  your  paupers  come  considerably  from 
that  class  ? — A  fair  number  of  them  come  to  the  work- 
house for  in-maintenance. 

70328.  That  is  when  they  are  broken  down  in  health  ? 
— Yes,  if  they  have  any  illness  they  come  to  us  for  ad- 
mission to  the  workhouse. 

70329.  Then  they  are  in  and  out  of  it  again  ? — Yes, 
in  and  out.  A  good  many  of  them  do  not  come  at  all  ; 
those  who  do  come  are  in  and  out ;  they  have  ordinary 
temporary  illness. 

70330.  Wojild  many  of  them  have  families  ? — I  should 
think  they  are  mostly  single  men,  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  them.  All  who  come  to  us  are  single  men,  and  I  think 
that  most  of  the  others  are. 

70331.  They  are  not  dragging  children  in  with  them 
at  all  ?— No. 

70332.  You  say  in  Paragraph  8  that  the  luiion  has 
been  noted  for  its  non-out-relief  system.  There  Las  been 
a  change  to  some  extent  recently  ? — Yes.  The  numbers 
are  so  small  that  one  has  a  difficulty  in  gauging  the  cause 
and  result ;  but  undoubtedly  last  year,  after  the  contested 
election  in  the  largest  parish  in  the  union,  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  where  some  members  were  elected  wiio  had 
pledged  themselves  to  out-relief,  it  seemed  to  i,:i;uence 
the  board,  and  the  out-relief,  small  as  it  is,  has  rapidly 
increased 


70333.  So  it  has  made  a  change  in  policy,  especially  in  Out  relief 
anticipation  ? — I  can  hardly  say  it  was  a  change  of  policy;  an  electio 
it  was  at  the  time,  but  it  seems  to  have  ceased  now,  so  cry  and 
much  so  that  I  have  only  had  one  application  for  regular  results 
out-relief  from  that  parish  this  year.  thereof  a1 

^  Atcham, 

70334.  That  is  to  say,  hopes  or  anticipations  were 
raised  on  the  part  of  the  poor  which  have  not  altogether 
been  fulfilled  ? — I  think  they  we.'e  made  more  in  igno- 
rance ;  the  men  had  not  had  previous  experience  of  the 
administration  of  Poor  La  v  and  if  you  look  at  their 
election  address  it  would  probably  explain  to  you  their 
position. 

70335.  Would  you  kindly  read  any  portion  of  it  which 
you  think  is  material  ? — "  That  the  Poor  Law  Unions  in 
Shropshire  vvith  the  exception  of  Atcham  now  allow  to  the 
aged  poor  adequate  relief  in  their  o-svn  homes  wherever 
their  characters  and  circumstances  permit,  as  the  follow- 
ing figures  taken  from  the  last  Government  return  prove." 
Then  they  say,  "  County  of  Salop  "  mentioning  all  the 
other  unions,  "  total  in-maintenance,  £15,846 ;  out- 
relief,  £14,857.  Atcham  "  in  larger  type  "  in-mainte- 
nance, £5,420;  out-relief,  £371."  The  electors  were 
evidently  expected  to  make  their  own  percentages  from 
that. 

70336.  Have  these  new  guarcliais  who  were  pledged 
to  grant  more  out-relief  changed  their  views  since  they 
have  been  working  on  the  board  ? — I  have  not  been  able 
to  examine  them,  but  the  inference  is  that  they  have. 
They  are  inclined  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  relieving 
officers,  and  they  do  not  appear  so  anxious  to  give  out- 
relief  as  they  were  immediately  after  they  were  elected. 

70337.  So  that  the  previous  j)olicy  is  prevailing  on  the 
whole  ? — To  some  extent,  not  altogether. 

70338.  But  it  has  rather  disturbed  things  ? — It  has  Lapses  fi 
disturbed  things.  There  are  tv/o  what  I  consider  good  the  Atch 
rules  of  the  old  Atcham  Board,  which  are  certainly  in  rulas  der 
an  unsettled  condition  now,  and  we  can  hardly  rely  on  out-relie; 
them.  decrepit 

70339.  Wiich  were  those  ? — There  were  two  rules,  one  fg]^^ 
was  that  out -relief  should  not  bo  given  to  old  people  who 
were  likely  to  require  nursing  ia  the  future,  old  people 
living  alone  who  from  their  condition  at  the  time  the 
application  was  made  would  be  likely  to  become  dirty  or 
ill  and  require  a  servant  in  the  house,  and  a  nurse,  or 
either  of  them. 

70340.  Was  your  reason  that  they  would  be  very  much 
better  treated  in  the  house  ? — Very  much  better,  and  the 
guardians  instead  of  waiting  till  they  actually  fell  ill  or 
dirty  judged  the  case  at  once,  and  said  :  "  You  had  better 
come  into  the  \vorkhouse  now  to  prevent  yovu"  coming 
into  that  state  hereafter." 

70341.  The  object  was  to  got  them  into  the  workhouse, 
not  to  use  it  as  a  test ;  it  was  to  bring  them  in  in  order 
that  they  might  be  better  tre.xled  ? — Undoubtedly,  to 
prevent  their  getting  into  a  wetched  miserable  condition 
thereafter. 

70342.  What  was  your  other  rule  ? — Not  to  give  relief 
except  in  the  case  of  destitution  ;  not  to  give  old  age 
pensions. 

70343.  The  idea  of  the  rule  was  that  they  should  not 
come  into  the  house  at  all,  that  it  shoiild  be  a  test  and 
they  should  maintain  themselves  independently  ? — Yes, 
the  guardians  did  not  think  themselves  entitled  to  give 
relief  except  in  case  of  destitution,  as  provided  by  law. 

70344.  So  that  they  offered  the  hous3  as  a  test  of 
destitution  ? — Yes. 

70345.  Not  with  the  object  of  inducing  them  to  come 
into  the  house,  but  with  the  object  of  inducing  them,  if 
possible,  to  become  self-supporting  ? — Purely  as  a  test. 

70346.  Both  those  rules  are  falling  a  little  into  disuse  ? 
— Every  case  has  to  bo  carefully  managed  in  order  to 
bring  the  facts  and  that  idea  fully  before  the  board  ;  if  a 
guardian  thinks  the  rule  ought  to  be  ignored  in  a  particular 
case,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  .so,  and  occasionally 
out-relief  is  given. 

70347.  Every  case  in  which  it  is  given  increases  the 
number  of  apphcations,  by  those  people  suggesting  to 
others  that  they  should  get  relief  ;  is  that  so  ?— Thd 
numbers  are  so  small  that  one  cannot  really  form  anj 
definite  inference  of  that  description. 
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70348.  You  say  the  case  becoming  known  applications 
are  continually  being  made  ? — Undoubtedly  it  costs 
nothing  to  make  an  application  for  relief ;  there  is  no 
entrance  fee.  Formerly  we  continually  had  people  who 
applied  and  who  got  out-relief  if  they  could,  but  if  they 
could  not  they  would  do  without  it. 

70349.  That  is  what  you  mean  by  the  conditions  being 
disturbed  ? — -Yes. 

70350.  If  the  policy  of  the  board  has  not  really  altered 
that  will  settle  down  by-and-bye  into  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition again  ? — It  will  take  a  few  years.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Nunn  honoured  me  by  going  round  to 
visit  a  few  cases  on  Monday  evening,  and  they  must  have 
thought  that  the  Atcham  policy  was  not  a  very  creditable 
one.  I  took  them  to  two  cases  that  ought  to  have  been 
offered  the  house  in  the  first  case  rather  than  let  them 
get  into  their  miserably  dirty  condition. 

70351.  Would  they  refuse  to  come  in  ? — Now  ? 

Ity  of  70352.  If  the  out-relief  was  withdrawn  would  they  still 
tinu-  not  come  in  ? — The  margin  of  safety  has  been  greatly 
-relief  narrowed.  If  the  house  is  offered  in  the  first  instance, 
ticiiUu  reheving  officer  I  have  no  fear  ;  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  if  you  give  them  out-relief  for  a  few  years  and 
then  when  they  become  dirty  you  oifer  them  the  house. 
In  one  instance  which  we  had  before  the  board  on  Monday, 
which  Lord  George  Hamilton  saw,  the  woman  distinctly 
said,  "  I  will  make  a  hole  in  the  canal,  I  will  di'o\vn  myself 
before  I  go  into  the  workhouse."  A  threat  like  that 
would  not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  me  with  an  original 
apphcation.  Those  people  are  now  four  or  five  years 
older  than  they  were  when  the  application  was  originally 
granted  and  there  is  the  increased  risk  of  stopping  tl/e 
out-relief — the  increased  risk  of  the  loss  of  the  5s.  a  week 
they  are  getting  from  the  board. 

70353.  It  has  become  a  habit  to  receive  the  out-relief  ? 
— That  is  it.  There  is  a  greater  margin  of  safety  if  ad- 
mission to  the  house  is  offered  at  the  initial  stage  of  the 
case  rather  than  allow  them  out-relief  for  a  few  years 
and  then,  when  illness  comes  on,  ask  them  to  go  to  the 
house.  They  want  to  stick  to  the  out-relief  even  under 
their  miserable  conditions  rather  than  face  the  bath  and 
the  regular  conditions  of  the  workhouse. 

70354.  If  it  is  ordered  soon  enough  they  either  succeed 
in  getting  independent  resources  or  they  give  in  at  once  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  think  the  struggle  and  the  change  of  circum- 
stances is  better  undergone  at  the  initial  stage  of  the  case 
than  if  the  people  get  older  and  have  been  in  receipt  of 
out-relief. 

70355.  That  is  your  experience  as  a  relieving  officer  ? 
— That  is  my  experience,  and  I  believe  in  it  absolutely. 
I  am  sorry  that  these  experiments  have  to  be  practised 
on  eldei'ly  people,  because  nobody  has  a  greater  reverence 
for  old  age  than  I  have,  but  second  childhood  is  not  an 
empty  term,  and  the  board  ought  to  deal  with  them  as  a 
father  or  mother  would  deal  with  a  young  child.  That 
is  my  experience  in  many  cases. 

70356.  And  uniformity  of  principle  or  policy  is  very 
desirable  ? — So  much  so  that  even  in  this  town  of  30,000 
people,  as  I  repeat,  I  have  only  had  one  application  for 
permanent  out-rehef  this  year,  so  that  practically  they 
can  do  without  it.  If  we  have  no  contested  elections  in 
any  of  the  parishes  where  possible  candidates  pledge 
themselves  to  give  out-relief,  and  the  board  accept  my 
advice  in  these  cases,  the  out-relief  will  gradually  get  less 
practically  to  vanishing  point. 

70357.  Do  you  think  it  likely  the  same  question  will 
come  up  at  the  next  election  and  be  fought  again  ? — This 
is  not  my  first  experience.  Immediately  after  the  Local 
Government  Act  of  1894  I  had  to  go  through  the  same 
thing  in  the  Trowbridge  and  Melksham  Unfoir-iii-  7»'i-lt- 
shire. 

70358.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  the  guardians 
who  have  been  elected  and  were  pledged  to  grant  more 
out-relief  are  now  changing  their  minds  will  have  an 
effect  and  make  it  unlikely  that  the  same  thing  will 
happen  again  ? — I  am  afraid  I  am  not  competent  to  form 
an  opinion. 

70359.  You  dread  an  election  ? — I  dread  an  election, 
nothing  more  nor  less. 

70360.  With  regard  to  boarding-out,  you  say  it  has 
been  triefl,  but  it  was  not,  as  a  rule,  successful.  Was 
that  in  this  xmion  ? — Yes^ 
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70361.  Boarding-out  outside  the  union  would  not  Mr.  James  E. 
come  within  your  knowledge  ? — We  have  a  large  area,  Heathcote. 

and  we  could  easily  have  found  homes,  I  think,  if  a  larger  

amount  per  week  were  offered.  17  July, 1907. 

70302.  Has  it  been  unsuccessful,  do  you  think,  because 
the  selection  of  homes  was  rather  limited  by  the  low  price 
offered  ? — That  is  my  personal  opinion.  The  clerk  to 
the  guardians,  I  believe  (perhaps  I  ought  not  to  speak 
for  him),  was  against  it,  but  my  opinion  is  that  it  has 
b?en  in  consequence  of  the  guardians  not  having  had 
a  sufficient  choice  of  homes. 

70363.  Is  there  inspection  by  a  ladies'  committee  ? — 
There  are  no  children  boarded-out  now. 

70364.  There  are  none  boarded-out  ? — No. 

70365.  In  Paragraph  20  you  say  that  if  the  cases  for  Objection  to 
out-relief  were  considered  and  decided  by  two  or  three  g^iardians' 
members  of  a  permanent  committee  who  did  not  know  jocf^l  know- 
the  applicants,  they  would  be  therefore  unbiassed ;  but 

their  knowledge  need  not  bias  them,  it  might  inform 
them  ? — I  think  all  the  inquiries  ought  to  depend  entirely 
upon  the  relieving  officer.  If  it  is  possible  for  a  guardian 
to  give  information  in  a  case  it  is  also  possible  for  the 
relieving  officer  to  get  that  information  from  other  sources. 

70366.  You  would  prefer  the  relieving  officer  to  be 
the  source  of  information  entirely  and  for  the  guardians 
to  adjudicate  upon  that  information  ? — Yes. 

70367.  You  prefer  that  the  guardian  who  had  knowledge 
should  be  excluded  from  the  adjudication  ? — I  think  so. 
At  any  rate  he  ought  not  to  use  his  information.  We  often 
get  a  statement  like  this  from  a  guardian  :  "I  have  known 
this  woman  for  twenty  years  ;  she  has  been  charwoman 
for  Mr.  Jones  so  long,  and  has  always  lived  a  steady, 
respectable  life.  I  move  that  she  has  3s.  a  week  out- 
relief."  The  question  of  destitution  never  seems  to  occur 
to  him,  or  what  will  happen  hereafter.  The  fact  that  she 
has  been  respectable  and  a  charwoman  working  in  a 
settled  place  for  twenty  years  seems  to  be  a  ground  for 
out-relief. 

70368.  Does  that  mean  that  the  relieving  officer's 
opinion  is  not  heard,  or  is  heard  and  neglected  ? — It  is 
ignored. 

70369.  But  it  is  heard  ?— Yes. 

70370.  It  does  not  check  the  relieving  officer  from  giving 
his  opinion  ? — No,  it  has  not  checked  me. 

70371.  Yet  it  would  be  decided  against  you  ? — In  an 
occasional  case,  yes. 

70372.  In  an  occasional  case  ? — Sufficiently  often  to  Proposed  per 
justify  me  in  thinking  that  I  should  prefer  a  iiermanent 
committee  ;  but  that  is  not  the  whole  reason  why  I  men- 
tion a  permanent  committee. 

70373.  Would  you  develop  that  a  little  ?— On  looking 
at  the  inspectors'  returns  for  the  various  districts  you  will 
find  a  great  want  of  uniformity  ;  here  in  Atcham  we  are 
giving  18  per  cent,  of  our  cases  out-relief  and  82  per  cent, 
indoor  relief,  while  the  proportions  are  exactly  reversed 
in  a  good  many  of  the  unions.  I  mention  the  one  or  two 
instances  there  are  in  Mr.  Dansey's  district. 

70374.  We  know  the  facts  are  so,  but  with  regard  to 
your  own  union  are  there  different  committees  that  are 
dealing  with  relief  ?— No,  the  board  deals  with  the  whole 
of  the  cases. 

70375.  The  information  being  given  by  the  relieving 
officei',  and  it  is  supplemented,  or  overborne,  possibly, 
by  the  evidence  from  the  guardian  who  happens  to  come 
from  the  district  ? — Yes. 

70376.  Your  position  is  that  if  that  is  done  more  usually 
in  another  union  it  would  have  a  disastrous  effect,  that  it 
happens  sometimes  here,  but  it  might  happen  more 
elsewhere,  is  that  it  ? — Hardly  ;  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  would  like  me  to  go  into  the  cause  of  the  exceptional 
amount  of  relief  that  is  paid  in  some  unions  ? 

70377.  I  do  not  think  we  want  it  as  to  other  unions  ?  Lack  of 

— Perhaps  I  am  hardly  competent  to  give  that.    My  uniform  ad- 
great  point  is  the  want  of  uniformity.    If  we  had  cottage  ministration 
homes,  and  homes  for  the  aged  people  apart  from  the  relief, 
w^orkhouse,  out-relief,  even  under  the  present  Atcham 
system,  I  think,  would  become  very  smaU  and  almost 
die  out.    But  I  am  looking  at  the  want  of  uniformity 
aU  over  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  a  good  many  of 
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the  Poor  Law  inspectors,  if  the  service  papers  are  to  be 
believed,  seem  to  spend  a  fair  amount  of  their  time  in 
coining  phrases  to  level  at  the  heads  of  the  boards  of 
guardians  to  influence  them  to  come  to  a  sense  of  their 
duty,  that  they  are  giving  too  much  out-relief. 

70378.  Following  simply  on  this  single  point  of  the  part 
that  the  information  of  the  reUeving  officer  is  to  play  in 
comparison  with  the  information  that  is  to  be  got  from 
the  various  guardians,  you  say  it  does  happen,  but  not 
very  much  in  this  union  ? — The  numbers  are  so  small. 
I  can  say  that  in  the  cases  that  were  put  on  after  the 
contested  elections  of  March,  1906,  my  opinion  was  gener- 
ally against  the  cases,  while  the  guardians  who  knew  the 
cases  overruled  it ;  and  three  of  those  cases  have  recently 
been  struck  off. 

70379.  That  is  to  say  your  policy  was  ultimately 
adopted  ? — Yes. 

70380.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  How  often  are  your  out-relief 
cases  revised  ? — Every  quarter,  the  regular  ones. 

70381.  By  the  whole  board  ? — By  the  whole  board. 

70382.  Do  you  find  that  revision  is  a  reality  ? — It  is 
an  absolute  reality.  Those  cases  in  which  there  is  no 
alteration  are  only  just  a  few,  and  they  come  in  a  list 
together.  I  say :  "  No  alteration  in  these  cases ;  " 
but  in  the  others  there  is  a  full  statement  of  the  alteration. 

70383.  Do  you  find  that  the  parish  guardians  take 
much  part  in  the  revision  ? — Yes  ;  the  guardians  in  the 
parish  in  which  the  applicant  lives  do  take  a  great  interest. 

70384.  When  you  speak  of  the  changes  in  the  circum- 
stances, do  you,  for  instance,  find  that  increasing  years 
justifies  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  relief  given  ? — 
Yes  ;  we  have  increased  relief. 

70385.  You  have  no  general  rule,  I  suppose,  on  that, 
but  the  individual  case  commands  it  ? — In  this  union  a 
good  many  cases  are  left  to  the  relieving  officer's  discretion. 
He  gives  in  kind  by  orders  on  tradesmen.  He  gives 
what  he  thinks  necessary,  and  subsec^uently  reports  to 
the  board  for  the  amounts  to  be  allowed. 

70386.  Does  your  board  ever  leave  a  case  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  relieving  officer  for  a  month  ? — I  have  had 
cases  left  to  my  discretion  for  years. 

70387.  Does  your  auditor  allow  that  ? — He  cannot 
say  anything  against  it ;  the  relief  is  given  in  kind  and 
it  is  reported  to  the  board  and  allowed.  No  objection 
has  ever  been  raised. 

70388.  But  it  is  reported  from  time  to  time  ? — Yes. 

70389.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  the  out-relief 
given  to  your  cases  is  adequate  ? — On  the  whole,  yes. 
I  hope  in  every  case  it  is  adequate. 

70390.  You  think  that  the  people  get  along  on  the 
relief  that  they  get  ? — Undoubtedly  they  have  the  neces- 
saries of  life. 

70391.  You  do  not  think  their  physique  or  their  health 
suffers  from  want  of  nourishment  ? — I  hope  not,  I  think 
not ;  that  would  be  my  one  point ;  I  should  consider 
myself  responsible  if  it  did  happen. 

70392.  All  relief  being  given  in  kind  in  your  union, 
what  is  your  attitude  with  regard  to  rent  ? — Rent  is  always 
provided  for  in  some  other  way.  Out-relief  would  not 
be  given  unless  the  rent  were  provided  for. 

70393.  That  is  a  practical  rule  ? — That  is  the  first  thing 
we  look  for. 

70394.  Would  your  guardians  always  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  rent  was  always  forthcoming  before  they  decided 
in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  ? — I  have  advised  the  guardians 
accordingly. 

70395.  You  satisfy  yourself  every  quarter  that  the 
rent  is  still  forthcoming  ? — Yes. 

70396.  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  think  that  the 
relief  in  kind  has  been  abused  ?  Have  you  ever  found  it 
sold  ? — Yes  ;  I  have  a  case  in  mind  now ;  one  of  these 
old  ladies  who  is  entirely  alone  is  receiving  odds  and 
ends  and  bits  of  money  from  various  people  in  the  town  ; 
I  have  recently  heard  that  she  had  bartered  the  goods  for 
something  else.  It  is  a  very  old  case,  and  I  shall  in 
future  report  it  to  the  board  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  worth  noticing. 

70397.  Have  you  every  found  people  getting  drink 
through  the  means  of  relief  in  kind  ? — No  ;  we  should  very 


soon  hear  of  it  in  Shrewsbury,  as  enquiry  is  an  easy  matter 
here  :  but  I  think  we  should  spot  a  case  of  that  descrip- 
tion before  any  relief  was  granted. 

70398.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  people's  houses, 
is  your  board  strict  as  to  the  condition  of  the  houses  to 
v/hich  they  send  outdoor  relief  ? — It  is  when  a  case  is 
originally  decided,  if  out-relief  is  given  at  all.  The  house 
is  undoubtedly  clean  then,  but  with  these  old  people 
advancing  years  cause  them  to  become  careless,  and  we 
have  then  this  difficulty  of  getting  them  to  give  up  the 
out-relief  and  go  to  the  workhouse. 

70399.  Do  you  find  the  guardians  who  are  in  favour 
of  outdoor  relief  in  the  town  are  very  strict  in  the  matter 
of  housing  ? — I  am  afraid  they  cannot  help  themselves. 

70400.  In  an  initial  case,  if  you  reported  that  the 
conditions  of  the  house  were  very  unsatisfactory  through- 
out and  insanitary  almost,  would  they  refuse  outdoor 
relief  ? — They  would  undoubtedly. 

70401.  Do  you  ever  work  with  the  sanitary  authority 
in  this  matter  ? — We  occasionally  report  an  insanitary 
house  to  them  in  the  case  of  medical  relief. 

70402.  Do  you  find  them  prompt  in  acting  ? — They 
have  generally  known  of  the  case  before  I  speak  of  it,  all 
the  houses  are  well  known  in  the  town. 

70403.  Have  they  acted  in  the  matter  ?  —  I  am  afraid 
not. 

70404.  Have  you  ever  reported  cases  of  overcrowding 
to  them  ? — We  do  not  get  them,  except  in  the  case  of 
widows  with  children  ;  and  even  there  I  think  the  over- 
crowding in  not  so  great  as  to  cause  them  to  take  action. 

70405.  You  never  come  across  cases  of  overcrowding  ? 
— Not  in  cases  where  they  would  take  action. 

70406.  I  am  talking  not  so  much  of  what  they  would 
do  but  what  they  might  do  ? — Cases  have  been  reported 
to  them  and  they  have  not  taken  action,  but  really  there 
are  so  very  few  in  our  union,  and  the  houses  of  the  people 
are  so  well-known  to  the  sanitary  authorities  themselves, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  necessity  for  us  to  report. 

70407.  Do  you  mean  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  there 
is  very  little  overcrowding  ? — So  far  as  I  have  seen  it  in 
our  own  cases. 

70408.  Do  you  ever  come  across  cases  in  which  you 
think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  guardians  had  com- 
pulsory power  of  removal  to  the  workhouse  ? — Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  exactly  what  we  want. 

70409.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  boards  of  guardians 
being  given  those  powers  ? — It  is  very  desirable  they 
should. 

70410.  Do  you  think,  if  they  were  given  those  powers, 
that  public  opinion  would  support  them  ? — It  would 
depend  on  how  they  were  used.  In  some  cases  it  would 
undoubtedly  support  them  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  powers 
that  might  be  abused,  although  I  am  in  favour  of  it.  So 
long  as  it  is  not  abused  the  public  would  support  the 
board. 

70411.  It  would  be  introducing  a  new  principle  into 
the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  interfering  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject. 

70412.  Compulsory  detention  must  go  with  it,  I  suppose? 
—Yes. 

70413.  Do  you  think  the  cases  are  numerous  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  ask  for  those  powers  ? — I  very 
much  doubt  it.  In  my  whole  experience  I  have  only 
had  three  or  four.  It  is  desirable  for  the  particular  case, 
but  whether  to  invite  legislation  upon  it  is  another  matter. 

70414.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  you  take  the  whole  of  the 
town  of  Shrewsbury  ? — Yes  ;  and  a  country  parish  of 
about  2,000  people. 

70415.  *If  you  run  your  eye  over  that  list  of  cases 
{handed)  can  you  tell  me  if  any  of  them  are  in  St.  Mary's 
Parish  ? — Selina  Tench  is  in  St.  Mary's  Parish,  the  first  one. 

70416.  Are  any  others  of  the  widows  in  St.  Mary's 
Parish  ? — The  next  one  is  Ann  Jones,  and  the  next  Jane 
Marston.  Jane  Marston's  case  has  been  discontinued, 
it  was  not  relief  of  destitution. 

70417.  Edith  Wilcox  ? — She  is  not  in  the  parish, 
Samuel  Jones  was  in  the  parish  a  Httle  time.  Those  are 
all  in  St.  Mary's  Parish.  • 

*  Not  printed. 
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70418.  The  first  three  are  in  St.  Mary's  Parish,  at  any 
rate,  and  some  of  the  others  have  been  ? — Yes. 

70419.  With  regard  to  Selina  Tench,  she  is  a  widow 
with  five  children  aged  from  twelve  to  two,  according  to 
this  statement.  Do  you  know  the  case  ? — She  is  not  a 
widow  ;  her  husband  is  in  the  asylum. 

70420.  She  is  allowed  relief  in  kind  to  the  extent  of  4s.  ? 
— There  are  three  elder  children  whose  names  you  will 
find  in  our  report  books,  who  are  working  and  bring  in 
suflScient,  with  the  earnings  of  the  mother,  to  bring  it  up 
to  something  like  22s.  a  week. 

70421.  That  is  the  money  that  is  coming  into  the  house  ? 
—Yes. 

70422.  {Air.  Gardiner.)  Might  we  have  a  little  more 
detail  about  the  elder  children  ? — I  do  not  know  what 
statistics  you  would  wish  for  ;  I  have  not  brought  my 
books  here,  but  I  can  say  there  are  three  girls  ranging 
from  sixteen  to  nineteen  working  at  the  tobacco  factory  ; 
as  far  as  I  remember  their  earnings  would  be  58.  6d., 
6s.  6d.,  and  7s.  6d.,  total  198.  6d. 

70423.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Is  there  any  other  source  of 
help  ? — The  mother  does  a  little  charing  and  washing 
at  home. 

70424.  Who  looks  after  the  small  children  ?— The 
mother  is  at  homo. 

70425.  But  when  she  is  away  charing  ? — She  is  near 
home  where  she  can  easily  do  it. 

70426.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Who  looks  after  the  children 
when  she  is  charing  ?  Does  she  pay  someone  to  do  it  ? — ■ 
She  would  probably  take  the  child  with  her  when  she  is 
•out  like  that.  She  only  does  little  odd  jobs  ;  she  does 
mot  go  for  a  whole  day  to  a  gentleman's  house  cleaning. 

70427.  Are  those  kind  of  cases  common  where  the 
women  are  allowed  to  take  a  child  of  two  ? — One  occasion- 
ally gets  them.  A  woman  like  this  with  a  long  family 
cannot  be  away  from  home  long,  her  daughters  come 
home  to  meals  from  the  tobacco  factory.  She  would 
just  do  a  little  job  for  a  neighbour.  Most  of  the  children 
can  run  about. 

70428.  {Dr.  Dowries).  Is  the  case  of  Edith  Wilcox  in 
your  district  ? — No. 

70429.  Or  Elizabeth  Price  ?— No. 

70430.  Elizabeth  Richards  with  six  children  ? — Yes, 
ithat  case  is  in  my  district. 

70431.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  her  ? — This 
woman  lost  her  husband  who  was  a  compositor.  He  died 
in  January  last.  She  had  six  children  then,  and  another 
one  has  arrived  since.  The  man's  fellow- workers  collected 
a  sum  of  £13,  and  also  had  a  little  rafHe,  as  they  call  it ; 
and  this  money  was  handed  to  the  man's  mother  to  pay 
out  to  the  widow  and  children  at  the  rate  of  7s.  a  week. 
They  applied  to  the  guardians  for  relief,  and  the  guardians 
authorised  me  to  relieve  at  discretion.  I  give  6s.  a  week, 
the  relief  order  having  been  renewed  periodically.  The 
little  boy  is  running  errands  out  of  school  hours,  and  is 
earning  3s.  a  week.  The  late  husband's  mother  also 
helps  the  children  with  meals. 

70432.  With  your  knowledge  of  Shrewsbury  and  other 
places,  do  you  find  that  there  is  any  marked  distress  in 
Shrewsbury  as  compared  with  other  places  you  have 
known  ? — It  is  often  said  there  is  little  or  no  distress  in 
Shrewsbury. 

70433.  When  the  out-relief  was  administered  even  more 
strictly  than  it  is  now,  what  was  your  experience  ? — There 
has  not  been  the  slightest  difference,  there  could  not  be. 
The  numbers  are  not  sufiicient  to  give  you  any  idea  of  a 
change. 

70434.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  That  is  the  point,  that  the  change 
has  not  affected  the  numbers  yet  ? — It  has  not  affected 
the  community  at  large. 

70435.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that 
the  poUcy  of  the  Atcham  Guardians  has  caused  lingering 
destitution  in  the  district  ? — I  think  I  should  have  heard 
something  of  it.  I  am  continually  going  about  the  towai  ; 
cases  can  be  brought  to  my  knowledge,  and  not  a  single 
one  has  come  within  my  experience. 

70436.  Have  you  had  cases  of  starvation  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — Not  in  my  time, 
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70437.  You  speak  of  licensed  houses  being  too  numerous. 
Do  you  mean  common  lodging-houses  or  public  houses? 
— Public  houses. 

70438.  Yet  you  do  not  bring  intemperance  into  your 
causes  of  pauperism  directly  as  such  in  Paragraph  16  ? — 
We  get  mostly  old  people,  and  I  take  it  we  have  included 
it  xmder  the  class  of  aged  persons  ;  "  want  of  provision 
against  sickness  or  old  age." 

70439.  Intemperance  might  have  been  the  primary 
cause  of  the  want  of  that  provision  ? — It  may,  undoubtedly 
in  many  cases. 

70440.  Have  you  any  common  lodging-houses  in  the 
borough  ? — Yes. 

70441.  Do  they  feed  your  pauperism  at  all  ? — A  little. 
Men  coming  into  the  town,  tramps,  and  so  on,  falling  ill 
come  to  us. 

70442.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? — Send  them  to 
the  workhouse. 

70443.  Is  than  an  increasing  factor  in  your  pauperism  ? 

— No-; 

70444.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  on  medical 
relief  in  your  district  at  the  present  time  ? — When  I 
made  the  return  for  July  1st,  I  think  we  had  just  about 
twenty  cases. 

70445.  For  the  whole  of  your  district  ? — Yes. 

70446.  Would  that  include  the  permanent  list ;  have 
you  any  permanent  list  ? — We  have  no  permanent  medical 
list  at  all. 

70447.  Have  they  ever  had  one  in  Atcham  at  all,  do 
you  know  ? — -The  practice  of  sending  a  list  of  the  paupers 
to  the  medical  officer  and  giving  them  cards,  do  you  mean  ? 

70448.  Precisely  t — We  have  never  done  that.  I  have 
considered  all  my  cases  as  temporary  ones  to  avoid  that. 

70449.  Have  you  found  any  want  of  that  permanent 
list  ? — -Not  the  slightest ;  I  would  have  instituted  one 
if  I  had.  I  was  quite  aware  of  the  arrangement.  I  have 
not  instituted  it  because  I  think  those  cards  get  abused 
sometimes. 

70450.  Are  medical  extras  allowed  in  your  district  ? 
—Yes. 

70451.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer  ? 
—Yes. 

70452.  Has  the  order  to  be  countersigned  by  you  before 
it  is  granted  ? — He  sends  the  recommendation  to  me, 
and  I  immediately  issue  the  necessary  order,  unless  the 
people  can  provide  for  it  themselves. 

70453.  Have  you  had  any  case  of  delay  in  the  suj^joly  ^Hegcd  dela- 
of  medical  extras,  or  alleged  delay  ? — I  have  had  one.  granting 

70454.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — Within  the  last  seven  medical 
or  eight  weeks. 

70455.  Could  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  that  ?— 
A  woman  newly-confined  was  ordered  a  chop  each  day  by 
the  medical  officer,  and  I  issued  an  order  to  a  respectable 
tradesman  in  the  town  who  has  served  us  very  well,  I 
think  he  has  been  almost  generous  in  his  treatment  of 
the  people  who  have  had  these  orders.  One  day  the 
woman  went  to  the  shop  when  it  was  closed,  and  the  other 
day  was  a  Monday,  when  there  was  no  meat  in  the  estab- 
lishment. I  can  hardly  blame  him,  because  we  get  so  few 
of  them. 

70456.  That  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Poor  Law  ?— 
No. 


extras. 


70457.  Have  you  heard  of  allegations  of  delay  in  country 
districts  in  obtaining  medical  extras  ? — -I  have  never  heard 
of  any.  I  only  had  a  country  district  here  for  some  two 
years,  but  I  had  five  years  at  Melksham.  I  think  the 
medical  men  are  very  careful  indeed.  I  have  found  them 
very  considerate  in  that  respect. 

70458.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the 
medical  man  power  to  order  in  urgent  cases,  without 
referring  to  the  relieving  officer,  leaving  the  continuance  of 
the  extras  to  be  confirmed  by  the  relieving  officer  ?•— I 
have  heard  of  a  case  in  our  own  union  where  that  was  done 
recently.    I  should  think  that  was  very  advisable. 

70459.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  it  ? — Yes.  In  the 
above  case  the  man  died  ;  if  it  had  not  been  given,  some- 
thing woidd  have  been  heard  of  it  afterwards.  Possibly 
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lie  would  have  died  before  a  message  could  have  been 
sent  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  the  relieving  officer  could 
have  supplied  the  extras.  It  will  want  careful  manage- 
•  ment,  but  I  have  no  doubt,  if  our  medical  officers  can  be 
taken  as  a  sample,  that  the  power  would  be  carefully 
used  by  them. 

70460.  In  the  election  address  which  you  quoted,  do  the 
statistics  which  are  mentioned  include  the  cost  of  luna- 
tics ? — I  cannot  say  ;  I  have  not  gone  into  them  at  all. 

70461.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  do  not  even  know  if  the 
figures  are  correct  ? — I  do  not  know  at  all,  but  they  are 
not  misleading,  so  I  have  not  gone  into  them. 

70462.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Have  you  many  cases  of  wife 
desertion  in  your  district  ? — None  at  all,  chargeable. 

70463.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  yoxir  experience 
of  Atcham  as  regards  deserted  women  compared  with 
other  places  ? — If  I  may  judge  according  to  the  small 
number  we  get,  yes.  The  practice  in  this  union  would 
certainly  be  not  to  give  out-relief,  and  so  we  get  fewer 
cases  than  the  average  town,  because  undoubtedly  there 
is  collusion  between  husband  and  wife. 

70464.  You  think  the  strict  practice  of  Atcham  tends, 
and  has  tended  to  reduce  the  number  of  wife  desertion 
cases  ? — It  has  prevented  those  oases  in  which  there 
would  be  collusion  otherwise. 

70465.  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ? — Yes ;  I  can  hardly 
say  the  Atcham  system  prevents  a  man  leaving  his  wife, 
I  can  hardly  say  that  because  we  get  so  few  cases  ;  I  can 
hardly  see  how  it  affects  the  numbers  except  in  those 
cases  where  there  might  have  been  collusion. 

70466.  If  I  follow  you,  it  tends  to  prevent  so  many 
cases  coming  upon  the  Poor  Law  ? — Undoubtedly  it 
does  that. 

70467.  And  it  is  only  those  that  you  can  speak  of, 
I  suppose  ? — That  is  all. 

70468.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  policy  is  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  wives  of  men  in  prison  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  had  one. 

70469.  You  have  never  had  an  application  from  the  wife 
of  a  man  who  is  in  prison  ? — I  do  not  think  so :  I  do  not 
remember  one.  They  do  without  out-relief  in  Shrews- 
bury, undoubtedly. 

70470.  Have  you  discovered  how  such  cases  provide 
for  themselves  ? — I  have  had  no  case  brought  to  my 
knowledge. 

70471.  I  suppose  people  do  get  locked  up  in  Shrewsbury 
sometimes  ? — They  do,  and  they  leave  families,  but 
nothing  has  been  brought  to  my  notice.  I  think  the 
magistrates  are  very  careful  what  they  do  in'  those  cases. 
They  do  not  send  the  man  to  gaol  imless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  ;  I  think  they  consider  his  wife  and  family  too. 

70472.  They  fine  instead  ?— Yes. 

70473.  Could  you  give  any  informaton  as  to  the  effect 
of  workhouse  life  on  the  inmates  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 
I  thought  possibly  the  Commission  would  compare  some 
of  the  out-relief  cases  I  have  on  my  books  with  some  of 
the  people  now  in  the  workhouse,  who  in  ninety-nine  out 
of  100  other  unions  woiild  have  been  given  out-relief, 
from  which  you  could  have  judged  for  yourselves  of  the 
possible  effect. 

70474.  [Mr.  Booth.)  Are  there  many  such  cases  who 
have  come  into  your  union  who  would  be  receiving  relief 
outside  in  other  unions  ? — I  have  three  very  respectable 
cases  in  the  workhouse. 

70475.  That  might  fairly  be  called  out-relief  cases  ? — 
That  in  other  unions  might  be  called  out-relief  cases. 

70476.  (Jfr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  ever  known  them 
complain.  Do  you  ever  visit  the  workhouse  or  not  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  asked  these  people,  and  they  have  said,  I 
would  have  preferred  out-relief,  but  the  cases  were 
against  two  of  the  guardians'  rules,  and  the  probability 
is  they  would  have  been  far  worse  off  out  of  the  house. 
I  should  have  to  ask  you  to  judge  from  the  condition  of 
the  people  as  you  see  it  rather  than  from  their  opinion 
of  what  would  be  best  for  them 

70477.  That  is  to  say  judge  from  one's  own  opinion  of 
the  standard  of  life  and  comfort,  and  not  from  theirs  ? 
—Yes. 

70748.  Treating  them  practically  as  children  ? — That 
is  it  exactly. 


70479.  Would  there  be  any  chance  at  a  contested  Attitud 
election  here  of  a  supporter  of  restricted  out-relief  getting  eleotori 
elected  ? — I  am  afraid  if  he  said  that,  it  would  be  just  restrict 
the  thing  to  put  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 

70480.  In  spite  of  the  experience  of  many  years  ? — 
Yes. 

70481.  Would  you  say  that  in  spite  of  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  Atcham  policy  from  one  point  of 
view,  the  preponderating  majority  of  public  opinion 
is  against  the  policy? — To  the  average  elector,  even  in 
Shrewsbury,  I  believe  the  system  is  to  some  extent  un- 
popular :  wanting  experience  they  think  it  is  a  hardship 
on  the  old  people. 

70482.  And  they  would  sooner  spend  more  rates  and 
so  forth  ? — The  average  small  householder  does  not  pay 
his  share  of  the  rates,  consequently  it  does  not  come  out 
of  his  pocket. 

70483.  You  mean  he  compounds  ? — Yes,  he  pays  his 
rates  with  his  rent ;  the  increase  would  not  mean  more 
or  less  to  him. 

70184.  In  the  interest  of  Poor  Law  administration  you  Questi( 
would  wish  to  see  compounding  abolished  ? — I  have  not  abolish 
gone  into  the  subject.  compo| 

70485.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  it  ? — Yes,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  working  man's  share  brought  home 
to  him  more. 

70486.  In  the  interests  of  Poor  Law  administration  ?— 
Yes.  One  can  hardly  say,  there  are  so  many  things  to  be 
gone  into  in  compounding.  I  should  have  my  rate 
collector  on  my  track  telling  me  I  know  nothing  about  it 
if  I  gave  you  any  opinion  upon  it. 

70487.  You  look  at  it  purely  as  a  Poor  Law  expert,  and 
not  as  a  rate  collector  ? — I  would  rather  not  give  an 
opinion.  I  should  certainly  like  the  working  man  to 
know  exactly  what  he  pays,  and  if  he  did  vote  for  out- 
relief  against  a  system  such  as  we  have  in  Shrewsbury 
that  it  should  mean  something  out  of  his  pocket. 

70488.  I  understand  in  the  case  of  widows  in  certain  Results 
cases  the  guardians,  instead  of  giving  out-relief,  take  a  ^f^j^^ 
certain  number  of  the  children  into  the  workhouse  ?—  ^j^io^g 
They  did  that  some  years  ago,  until  the  barrack  system  -^^^^  ^-^ 
was  condemned.  workho 

70489.  They  have  continued  that  ? — No,  unless  the 
mother  has  been  a  bad  character,  or  wanting  in  in- 
telligence. 

70490.  Have  they  abandoned  that  system  now  ?— For 
the  present. 

70491.  But  probably  you  think  they  will  revert  to  it  ? 
— When  the  cottage  homes  are  built  I  shall  advise  them 
to,  in  certain  cases  at  any  rate. 

70492.  Have  you  kept  any  record  of  the  subsequent 
careers  of  children  taken  from  their  mothers  and  put  into 
the  workhouse  ? — We  have  a  record  of  service  kept  at  ther 
workhouse. 

70493.  Of  these  children  ?— Yes. 

70494.  Could  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  effect  upon 
family  relationship.  Was  the  relationship  broken  by 
their  being  taken  into  the  house  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  I 
continually  hear  of  families  of  children  meeting  in  Shrews- 
bury at  the  present  time,  boys  and  girls  being  sent  out  to 
service,  and  they  are  continually  meeting. 

70495.  You  mean  they  go  and  stay  with  the  mother  ? — 
Yes,  or  visit  the  houses  where  the  brothers  or  sisters  are 
in  service,  and  are  allowed  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
latter's  employer's  house,  or  are  allowed  to  go  out  with 
them. 

70496.  I  should  like  to  know,  has  your  experience  been 
that  when  the  mother  reaches  old  age  those  children  are 
more  willing,  or  less  willing,  to  contribute  to  her  main- 
tenance than  ordinary  children  ? — I  really  cannot  help 
you  there  . 

70497.  You  have  not  a  large  enough  experience  ?— 
The  cases  have  been  so  few  that  I  could  not  draw  an 
inference. 

70498.  [Mr.  Booth.)  We  have  had  two  cases  mentioned,  ^^^^ 
and  we  should  like  to  know  whether  you  know  them :  they  ^^(..^g 
are  cases  in  which  out-relief  was  refused  and  they  have 

not  come  into  the  house.    One  is  the  case  of  M.  T.  ? — 
I  know  the  case  well. 
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70499.  It  is  tlie  case,  is  it,  that  she  did  make  an  applica- 
tion for  outdoor  relief  which  was  refused  and  she  has 
not  come  into  the  house  ? — That  is  true. 

70500.  Do  you  know  what  the  result  of  that  has  been  ? 
— I  have  watched  the  case.  I  have  called  at  the  house 
several  times  since,  I  found  they  had  got  some  lodgers 
in  the  house,  and  that  the  sons  who  ought  to  do  a  little 
were  still  not  contributing,  but  they  were  able  to  get 
sufficient  to  keep  them  going.  I  am  actually  relieving  a 
person  in  the  house  now,  a  daughter  who  was  slightly 
ill  at  the  time  has  become  worse,  she  has  some  heart 
trouble.  I  instantly  informed  the  medical  officer  and 
asked  his  opinion,  and  he  ordered  some  medical  extras 
which  I  am  giving.  Relief  is  going  into  the  house,  and 
the  condition  of  matters  has  improved.  The  case  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of. 

70501.  There  is  no  actual  distress  ? — No. 

70502.  [Dr.  Downes.)  Has  anyone  phthisis  in  that 
family  ? — I  cannot  say  positively,  I  think  this  girl  lias 
phthisis  as  well  as  heart  trouble. 

70503.  What  has  the  medical  officer  returned  her  as  ? — 
Heart  disease  only. 

70504.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Another  case  was  that  of  Bessie 
Jones  ? — I  know  the  case  well,  though  it  belongs  to 
another  district.  She  ought  to  be  in  the  workhouse. 
I  do  not  know  where  she  is  now.  I  had  the  case  when 
I  was  in  the  counti-y  district.    Her  husband  died. 


70505.  {Dr.  Downes).  And  she  was  an  epileptic  ?—  Mr.' James  E. 
Yes.    That  case  ought  to  be  in  the  house,  she  is  fond  of  Heathcote. 
drink.   

70506.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  Is  that  a  case  where,  if  you  had  ^'"^^'J^^O?. 
compulsory  power  it  would  be  well  to  exercise  it  ? — That  Need  of 

is  one  of  the  cases.  power  to 

70507.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  That  is  the  case  of  an  epileptic  remove 
woman  living  alone  and  a  source  of  danger  to  herself, 


certani 

cases  to 


What  precaution,  if  any,  would  you  take  ?  She  is  Workhouse 
offered  the  house ;  then  what  follows  ? — The  relieving 
officer  lives  at  a  distance,  one  can  hardly  tell  what  happens 
to  her;  he  is  powerless.  If  he  knew  the  case  was  in 
actual  want  he  should  run  no  risk  with  it,  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  starve. 

70508.  A  woman  like  that  may  fall  in  a  fit  into  the  fire 
and  death  ensue  ? — Yes. 

70509.  What  happens  ? — That  is  one  of  the  cases 
where  we  should  have  compulsory  power,  but  those 
cases  are  so  few  that  one  wonders  whether  is  would  justify 
us  in  asking  for  legislation  to  that  effect. 

70510.  You  would  not  put  in  a  woman  to  look  after 
her  ? — Not  if  she  could  go  about,  undoubtedly ;  that 
would  practically  make  her  the  master  of  the  guardians. 
I  would  not  do  that.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  for  the 
I'elieving  officer's  discretion.  He  will  do  the  best  for 
the  woman's  safety,  you  can  depend  upon  that. 


Miss  Harriet  Lloyd,  called  ;  and  Examined. 
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70511.  {BIr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Atcham 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

70512.  We  have  your  excellent  statement  and  accord- 
ing to  our  custom  we  will  take  that  as  j^our  evidence  in- 
chief,  if  yon  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainlj'.  (2'he 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  an  Associate  of  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  since  1881  ;  have  visited  the  Atcham  Union 
Workhouse  School  in  that  capacity  since  1883.  I  Avas 
co-opted  as  a  guardian,  December  30th,  1899.  and  been 
co-opted  again  (continuously)  at  the  two  fresh  oppor- 
tunities since.  1  am  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Union  of  Women  Workers  and  of  the  Association  for  the 
Care  of  Friendless  Girls,  and  Secretary  of  St.  Saviour's 
Home,  Shrewsbury,  which  was  founded  for  children 
rescued  from  immorality,  of  whom  many  have  been 
received  through  boards  of  guardians. 

2.  The  area  of  the  Atcham  Union  comprises  the  t  )wn 
of  Shrewsbury  (population,  about  29,000),  a  large  rural 
district,  comprising  some  thirty  villages,  with  scattered 
farms  and  hamlets  and  isolated  cottages. 

3.  Under  the  chairmanship  of  the  late  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton  a  strict  system  of  administration  was  enforced, 
with  the  usual  result  of  decreasing  pauperism  and  dis- 
couraging immorality.* 

4.  The  system  thus  inaugurated  was  found  to  have  such 
good  results  that  the  policy  of  the  board  has  ever  since 
been  to  restrict  out-relief  (Of  late  the  out-relief  has 
much  increased,  £568  in  the  last  year,  compared  to  £365 
in  the  year  ended  March,  1906. )  It  seems  right,  however,  to 
take  each  case  on  its  merits  : — 

(a)  In  such  a  case  as  that  of  an  aged  couple  whose 
home  would  otherwise  be  broken  up,  who  have  at- 
tempted to  provide  for  old  age,  but  whose  savings 
have  been  lost  through  failure  of  a  club  or  through 
misfortune,  and  who  have  borne  good  characters, 
to  grant  out-relief  on  an  adequate  scale. 

{b)  Such  cases  appear  to  be  rare,  and  when  the 
ratepayers'  money  would  go  to  encourage  unthrifty 
habits,  drunkenness,  or  the  support  of  an  illegitimate 
child,  the  "  offer  of  the  House  "  is  made. 

(c)  Other  cases,  such  as  growing  infirmity,  with  no 
provision  for  adequate  nursing  or  cleaning,  are,  I  think, 
rightly  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

{d)  The  more  difficult  cases  of  widows  with  large 
families  are  frequently  offered,  to  send  two  or  three 
of  their  children  to  the  workhouse  school.  By  this 
means  they  can  put  those  whom  they  find  it  hard 
to  manage  under  d'scipline,  and  are  able  to  work  for 
the  rest  without  undue  strain. 


*  I'idc  Sir  William  Cliaiice's 
Poor,  "  "  A  Model  Uni<in." 


'  Our  Treatment  of  the 


(e)  The  case  where  I  think  reform  may  be  needed  is 
when  one  of  the  family  is  attacked  with  phthisis.  I 
have  known  an  "  offer  of  the  House  "  for  such  a  one 
refused,  though  it  would  have  meant  proper  nursing 
and  fresh  air  (we  have  an  open  air  balcony  com- 
municating with  our  infirmary),  whilst  staying 
at  home  with  out-relief  means  the  deadly  infection 
for  a  wife  and  several  little  children  in  a  little  cottage. 
It  is  in  such  a  way  that  the  seeds  of  consumption  are 
propagated. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  appljdng  for  relief  are : — 

(a)  Those  mentioned  above,  whom  misfortune, 
illness,  or  loss  of  savings,  have  reduced  to  it. 

{b)  Those  whom  drink  has  deprived  of  character, 
brains,  or  earning  capacity. 

(c)  Those  who  are  eligible  for  maternity  wards, 
or  Lock  treatment  through  immorality  or  lack  of 
moral  sense. 

{d)  Those  who  are  on  the  borderland  of  imbecility 
or  insanity,  unable  to  maintain  themselves  outside 
but  forming  a  dangerous  class  of  "  in-and-outs." 

(e)  Those  certified  imbeciles,  whose  relations  have 
probably  applied  for  them. 

(/)  The  wastrels  of  the  town,  more  or  less  able- 
bodied,  but  often  of  feeble  mental  capacity. 

6.  Our  chairman  and  another  member  of  the  board 
are  clergymen.  We  have  one  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
two  doctors,  one  retired  colonel,  many  farmers  and 
business  men,  and  of  late  three  who  might  be  called 
"  Labour  members." 

7.  Relief  is  administered  not  in  money,  but  in  kind, 
by  orders  on  tradespeople  for  outdoor  cases.  In  the 
winter  this  is  supplemented  by  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  weekly  in 
money  for  coal.  Each  case  is  decided  at  the  meetings  of 
the  board,  the  relieving  officer  having  provided  temporary 
relief  when  necessary.  A  somewhat  large  item  for 
indoor  relief  is  under  the  head  of  cab  fares,  the  work- 
house being  miles  and  the  lunatic  asylum  2  miles 
from  the  town,  which  supplies  the  greatest  number  of 
cases.    Non-resident  relief  is  not  given. 

8.  The  reform  which  appears  to  me  the  most  urgent 
is  in  the  method  of  deaUng  with  the  feeble-minded  girls 
and  young  women  who  are  not  (technically)  imbecile, 
but  are  practically  incapable  of  protecting  themselves, 
are  lacking  in  moral  sense  and,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances, are  continually  returning  to  the  workhouse  to 
give  birth  to  illegitimate  children,  reproducing  the  same 
type  to  another  generation.  I  append  to  this  repoit 
the  newspaper  account  of  such  a  girl  known  to  myself.* 
Her  first  child  was  born  at  Wem  Workhouse  (some  9 
miles  from  Shrewsbury).  She  left  there  and  in  eight 
months  (when  pregnant  with  another)  was  sent  into  the 
Atcham  Workhouse  in  consequence  of  its  illness,  dis- 

*  Not  printed. 
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Miss  Harriet  charged  herself  in  a  few  days,  and  murdered  it  that 
Lloyd.  evening,  because  she  could  not  pay  for  its  support  and 
  had  no  one  willing  to  receive  it.    I  could  multiply  in- 

17  July,  1907.  stances  which,  if  not  ending  so  tragically,  would  abun- 
dantly  testify  to  the  need  of  further  protection  for  such 
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9.  The  reforms  I  would  venture  to  suggest  are  : — 

(a)  The  establishment  of  more  homes  for  th(i 
feeble-minded,  such  as  those  founded  by  Miss  Stacey 
(.30,  Calthorpe  Road,  Birmingham)  and  the  desir- 
ability of  guardians  paying  for  any  of  such  children 
under  their  care  to  such  institutions,  where  the 
feeble-minded  can  be  taught  special  industries  and 
have  loving  and  religious  training. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  more  maternity  homes, 
such  as  the  one  under  Mrs.  Herbert  *  (late  of  Vaux- 
haU),  Malvern  Link,  with  the  power  for  guardians 
to  pay  for  at  least  six  months  for  young  women 
before  and  after  a  first  fall.  The  young  mothers 
can  in  these  homes  be  encouraged  to  work  for  their 
infants  as  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  ;  have 
some  little  training  in  laundry  or  needlework,  be 
paid  for  it  in  order  that  they  may  pay  for  the  babies 
in  a  creche  in  the  home,  and  be  taught  the  principle 
of  being  responsible  for  them  and  the  rudiments 
of  healthy  training,  whilst  the  infants  can  be  nursed 
by  their  own  mothers.  When  the  guardians'  grant 
ceases,  a  situation  can  be  found  for  the  mother,  and 
a  foster-mother  for  the  infant,  rmder  the  supervision 
of  the  committee  of  the  home,  and  meantime  she 
has  been  gaining  in  physical  strength  and  has  had 
careful  and  loving  religious  and  moral  teaching.  I 
have  here  condensed  the  plans  of  more  than  one 
such  home,  but  in  them  lies  the  chief  hope  of  a 
very  sad  class,  to  my  mind. 

(c)  For  those  who  come  into  the  workhouse 
(whether  feeble-minded  or  not)  to  give  birth  to 
illegitimate  children,  after  the  first,  there  are 
several  aids  already  within  our  powers.  Lady 
guardians,  able  and  willing  to  watch  over  such 
cases a  Workhouse  Girls'  Aid  Committee,  such 
as  is  now  working  at  Kensington  ;  or  a  branch  of  the 
Association  for  the  Care  of  Friendless  Girls,  which 
has  done  excellent  work  at  Birmingham.  I  think, 
also,  lady  inspectors  of  infirmaries  would  be  helpful, 
where  reforms  are  needed,  but  our  own  Atcham 
Intirmary  treats  such  cases  with  humanity,  and  our 
matron  tries  to  impress  the  girls  with  the  right 
principles  for  future  conduct. 

Where  there  is  sufficient  cause,  I  could  wish  that  the 
medical  officers  had  the  power  to  detain  such  cases  as, 
without  being  imbecile,  are  obviously  feeble-minded, 
for  certain  periods  of  time,  for  the  sake  of  the  infant, 
as  well  as  of  public  morality.  I  know  the  case  of  a  girl 
Tvho  had  what  amounted  to  almost  a  mania  for  immc- 
xality,  who  nevertheless  could  answer  questions  quite 
intelligently  and  whom  the  doctor  considered  could  not 
be  "  certified  "  imbecile  whom  we  have  almost  to  keep 
from  knowing  her  own  fatal  power  of  discharging  her- 
self. So  far  it  has  been  successful  and  she  has  had  no 
child,  but  alas  I  we  have  no  possibility  of  preventing 
her  leaving,  and  returning  with  prospects  of  imbecile, 
immoral,  and  idiotic  children. 

70513.  (Mr.  Booth.)  When  you  say  in  Paragraph  4  "  it 
seems  right,"  does  that  mean  it  seems  to  be  the  right 
policy  ? — Yes,  and  that  is  the  policy  upon  which  the 
board  has  gone. 

70514.  It  is  the  policy  on  which  the  board  has  gone  ? — 
Yes,  to  take  each  case  on  its  merits. 

70515.  Then  you  give  these  instances  to  show  what 
that  means  ?— Yes,  the  sort  of  lines  they  go  upon. 

70516.  You  speak  of  a  considerable  change;  that  is  to 
say,  the  out-relief  has  much  increased  ? — Yes. 

70517.  Has  that  amounted  to  a  change  of  policy  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  has  quite,  but  the  cases,  when  they  are 
brought  before  us,  are  considered  much  more  favourably 
towards  out-relief  than  they  used  to  be,  I  think. 

70518.  Does  the  increase  in  amount  from  £365  to  £568 
mean  an  actual  increase  in  numbers  or  is  it  that  more 
has  been  given  to  each  case  ? — I  think  there  is  an  increase 
in  numbers  as  well. 

*  Or  Mother  Emma,  S.  Andrew's  Home,  Portsmouth. 
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70519.  Both  ways  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  goes  both  ways 
really.  I  think  cases  which  would  have  been  offered  the 
house  in  days  gone  by  are  now  allowed  to  have  out-relief. 

70520.  There  is  an  increase  in  numbers  and  also  an 
increase  in  adequacy  ? — Yes. 

70521.  The  two  have  different  effects  ? — I  know  they 
have.  It  is  right  to  give  adequately  if  out-relief  is  given 
at  all,  but  I  think  it  applies  to  both. 

70522.  With  regard  to  this  change  of  policy,  is  it  the 
three  who  might  be  called  Labour  Members,  that  you 
mention  in  Paragraph  6,  who  represent  the  change  of 
policy  ? — I  think  they  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it,  they  almost  always  go  in  for  out-relief. 

70523.  How  long  is  it  since  the  change  occurred  ? — I 
think  gradually  more  out-relief  was  given  before  we  had 
the  Labour  Members^  but  undoubtedly  they  made  a  great 
difference. 

70524.  Have  they  been  affected  at  all  by  the  experience 
they  have  had  on  the  board  ? — They  have  been  on  the 
board  a  short  time,  and  I  think  they  are  a  little  affected. 

70525.  You  speak  in  Paragraph  3  of  the  strict  system 
of  administration  which  was  enforced  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  late  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  with  the  usual 
result  of  decreasing  pauperism  and  discouraging  im- 
morality. In  what  way  would  you  say  that  it  discouraged 
immorality  ? — Because  they  were  extremely  strict  with 
regard  to  women  with  illegitimate  children.  They  would 
not  take  the  illegitimate  children  without  having  the 
mother  too,  lest  the  mother  should  think  that  there  was 
nothing  easier  than  to  get  rid  of  the  child  in  that  way, 
putting  it  in  the  workhouse.  Even  when  a  child  has  been 
boarded-out  and  the  mother  absconds,  as  she  so  often 
does,  and  gets  herself  lost,  and  the  people  who  have  got 
the  child  are  reduced  to  great  poverty,  the  board  objects 
to  receiving  the  child  on  that  principle. 

70526.  Even  although  the  child  is  being  supported  by 
people  who  are  not  paid  for  it  ? — Yes. 

70527.  They  cling  to  the  older  system  ;  although  I 
suppose  they  would  not  take  the  child  if  they  knew  where 
the  mother  was,  yet  they  were  accustomed  to  take  a 
deserted  child  ? — That  was  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton's  very 
strict  system,  that  they  were  not  to  take  illegitimate 
children  at  all  unless  they  took  the  mother  also.  I  think 
it  had  a  good  effect. 

70528.  And  previously,  before  the  time  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton,  they  were  accustomed  to  take  the  children  ? — 
That  I  could  hardly  tell.  If  you  happen  to  have  seen 
Sir  William  Chance's  book,  it  is  very  strong  on  that  point. 

70529.  I  was  not  sure  whether  the  discouragement  of 
immorality  might  perhaps  have  been  connected  with  the 
inadequacy  of  relief.  Where  out-relief  is  given  to  widows, 
where  it  is  not  adequate,  we  are  told  it  may  encourage 
immorality  ? — I  have  not  seen  that,  but  supposing  a 
widow  had  been  having  out-relief  and  had  behaved  im- 
morally and  there  was  an  illegitimate  child,  then  the 
out-relief  would  at  once  be  stopped.  We  have  been  very 
strict  on  those  sort  of  points. 

70530.  (ilfr.  Gardiner.)  As  regards  discouraging  im- 
morality, do  the  parents  ever  leave  children  on  the  steps 
of  the  workhouse  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  that. 

70531.  Could  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  the  effect  of  jigg^^ 
workhouse  life  on  the  inmates  ? — On  the  whole,  I  think  ^qj.]jJj 
they  are  extremely  grateful.    I  have  very  frequently  ijfg 
been  struck,  especially  in  the  infirmary,  with  the  way  inmati 
they  sometimes  say  :  "  It  is  a  good  thing  there  are  such 
places  for  poor  people  ;  if  I  had  known  we  would  be  taken 
»uch  care  of  as  this  I  would  have  come  in  before."    I  have 
heard  those  remarks. 

70532.  That  is  in  the  sick  ward  ? — Yes,  rather  in  the 
infirmary  than  the  house. 

70533.  Would  that  be  the  chronic  sick  or  the  acute  ? — 
We  chiefly  have  the  chronic  sick. 

70534.  They  are  surprised  at  the  care  that  is  taken  of 
them  ? — -Yes,  at  the  care  and  the  cleanliness  and  the 
comfort  of  it. 

70535.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  regard 
to  the  workhouse  itself  ? — It  is  rather  diflScult,  the  people 
are  usually  doing  work. 

70536.  You  are  especially  interested  in  girls,  and  those 
who  come  in  to  be  confined  with  their  first  child  ? — Yes. 
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70537.  What  is  the  effect  on  them  ? — I  always  consider 
they  are  well  done  by  there.  They  are  apt  to  be  im- 
patient to  get  out  at  the  first  possible  moment ;  they 
want  to  have  their  freedom. 

70538.  They  are  well  done  by  physically,  no  doubt, 
ition  but  morally  what  is  the  effect  ? — I  do  not  think  our 
lOuse.  ■5(rorkhouse  does  them  much  moral  harm,  because  we  do  not 

seem  to  get  the  lowest  tjrpes  in  our  workhouse.  I  think 
if  they  have  to  come  into  a  workhouse  at  all  ours  is  rather 
a,  good  one  to  come  into.  I  rather  wish  there  were  more 
power  of  classification  with  regard  to  the  young  first 
cases,  for  sending  them  away  to  maternity  homes  where 
they  could  be  dealt  with  much  more  effectively  than  they 
can  be  in  the  workhouse. 

70539.  The  whole  question  of  classification  you  have 
paid  great  attention  to,  have  you  not  ? — More  or  less. 

70540.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  with 
regard  to  that,  first  as  regards  the  area  ? — I  suppose  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  guardians,  is  it  not,  to  pay  for  such 
a  case  as  that  at  maternity  homes.  I  have  the  reports  of 
three  here,  and  I  see  in  each  case  that  some  guardians  have 
paid  for  cases. 

70541.  They  can  if  they  choose  ? — I  should  have 
supposed,  if  I  had  not  known  that,  that  after  the  girls 
were  sixteen  years  of  age  we  should  not  have  had  a  right 
to  pay  for  them  5s.  a  week,  but  I  think  if  they  do  that,  they 
must  ask  the  Local  Government  Board  direct,  and  they 
must  be  treated  as  special  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  people  of  whom  I  have  written  say  that  they  are 
receiving  girls  through  guardians,  but  it  must  be  done 
through  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  think,  specially. 

70542.  As  regards  the  two  types  of  homes  you  speak  of 
under  9  (a)  would  you  like  those  homes  provided  by 
voluntary  charity,  or  provided  by  some  kind  of  concerted 
action  ? — Some  kind  of  concerted  action. 

70543.  By  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  if  possible  ; 
because  you  see  there  are  not  nearly  enough  of  them  by 
private  charity.  With  regard  to  this  one  which  Miss 
Stacey  founded,  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  write  :  there  is 
no  hope  for  a  vacancy  except  so  long  ahead,  and  if  only 
the  children  who  are  really  feeble-minded  could  be  treated 
in  those  homes  it  might  save  them  coming  to  the  maternity 
homes. 

70544.  You  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  boards 
of  guardians  or  the  Poor  Law  generally  ought  to  make 
fsome  provision  for  those  two  classes  of  case  'i — Yes. 

70545.  You  do  not  expect  much  more  will  be  done  by 
voluntary  charity  in  that  manner  1 — I  am  afraid  not.  It 
seems  as  if  the  voluntary  charity  cannot  reach  far  enough 
for  the  innumerable  cases. 

70546.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,  do  you 
tliink  you  would  get  these  homes  as  well  administered  by 
some  kind  of  pdblic  authority  as  by  a  charity  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  do  not,  because  I  think  the  particular  people  put 
their  heart  and  soul  into  it  from  higher  motives  than 
officials  under  Government  would;  they  would  choose 
the  very  best  they  could,  no  doubt,  but  I  do  not  think 
as  a  rule  one  gets  the  same  spirit. 

70547.  Tell  me  why  you  cannot  ? — I  think  you  ought  to 
be  able  to. 

70548.  Why  cannot  you  :  have  you  ever  thought  about 
it  ?— Yes,  I  have  thought  about  it. 

70549.  Why  cannot  you  get  it  out  of  the  officials  ? — I 
think  persons  who  sacrifice  their  own  money,  and  their 
own  life,  so  to  speak,  for  a  work  of  that  kind,  are  more 
whole-hearted  in  it  than  a  person  who  is  perhaps  simply 
acting  as  an  agent  for  the  Government.  I  do  not  pretend 
it  is  impossible. 

70550.  Miss  Stacey,  for  instance,  no  doubt  makes  great 
•acrifices  in  regard  to  her  home,  but  its  success  is  also  due, 
is  it  not,  to  some  of  the  people  under  her  who  are  paid  ? — 
I  suppose  the  matron  is  paid. 

70551.  They  regard  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  no 
doubt,  just  as  the  Poor  Law  officials  would  ? — I  think  the 
people  who  start  it  permeate  the  people  who  work  under 
them  with  their  own  spirit  in  a  way  which  the  Govern- 
ment cannot. 

70552.  You  cannot  see  any  means  of  getting  that 
spirit  introduced  into  the  Poor  Law  institutions  ? — That 
would  be  far  too  much  to  say.    I  think  our  own  work- 
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house  master  and  matron  have  it  very  much  indeed. 
But  there  is  always  a  risk  of  officialism  creeping  in,  although 
I  hope  it  will  be  taken  up,  and  the  right  people  will  be 
chosen  ;  they  are  rather  scarce,  I  am  afraid. 

70553.  You  cannot  go  further  with  regard  to  the  lines 
on  which  these  institutions  should  be  organised  than  you 
have  told  us  here.  You  have  not  told  us  what  kind  of 
area  you  would  like.  Would  it  be  possible  for  several 
boards  to  unite  in  a  county,  we  will  say.  You  would  like 
to  see  such  an  institution  provided  for  the  county  of 
Shropshire  ? — I  should,  both  maternity  homes,  and  homes 
for  the  feeble-minded. 

70554.  Have  you  thought  how  you  would  like  to  see  it 
administered  :  should  it  be  by  a  committee  of  guardians 
or  in  any  other  way  ? — I  should  think  partly  a  committee 
of  guardians.  I  should  like  somebody  locally  elected, 
as  you  have  boarding-out  committees  ;  someone  locally 
keenly  interested  in  it.  Do  you  not  think  that  would 
help  ? 

70555.  [Mr.  Booth.)  Wlien  you  say  local,  you  mean  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  institution  ? — Yes,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  the  same  interest  if  there  were  only 
a  committee  of  the  guardians  of  the  various  areas. 

70556.  {Mr.    Gardiner.)  You   have   no   suggestion   to  Difficulty  as 
make  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  these  institutions  |°j^^l'°'^^°^' 
by  the  religious  bodies,  either  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  ^^^jjarities 

or  Nonconformist  ? — A  great  difficulty  comes  in  there. 
The  ones  I  have  had  to  do  with  happen  to  be  Church  of 
England.  The  St.  Andrews  Home  in  Hayling  Island, 
and  the  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd  at  Malvern  Link 
and  the  one  at  Dover  are  all  three  connected  with  the 
Church  of  England.  I  daresay  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  good  for  another  one  or  so  being  started,  but 
there  would  no  doubt  come  in  a  difficulty  of  that  kind. 

70557.  You  have  no  recommendation  to  make  on  that 
line  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not. 

70558.  You  would  like  a  lady  inspector  appointed,  Proposed 
would  you  not  ?— That  was  not  the  result  of  my  personal  lady  Local 
experience.     At  one  of   the  meetings  of  the  National  Government 
Union  of  Women  Workers  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  Board  in- 
would  be  many  things  not  likely  to  be  discovered  by  male  sp^ctors. 
inspectors  or  lady  guardians,  and  that  a  lady  would  be 

useful  where  things  were  not  up  to  date. 

70559.  You  think  women  inspectors  would  be  well 
for  those  parts  of  institutions  which  are  solely  for  women  ? 
—Yes. 

70560.  Supposing  the  inspectorate  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  was  increased,  you  would  like  to  see  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  inspectors  ? — Yes. 

70561.  In  the  interests  of  the  women  and  girl  inmates  ? — 
— Yes.  I  know  the  instance  of  a  union  where  ther( 
was  not  at  all  up-to-date  treatment  ;  it  had  a  bad  in- 
firmary, and  there  was  great  oppos'tion  to  any  improve- 
ment, and  the  lady  guardian  was  not  elected  at  the  next 
election,  but  the  new  infirmary  was  started.  If  there 
had  been  a  lady  Poor  Law  inspector  she  would  have 
got  them  to  do  it  long  before,  and  it  would  have  safe- 
guarded the  position  of  the  lady  guardian  who  had  to 
do  the  fighting. 

70562.  Has  that  lady  returned  to  the  board  since  ? — 
I  am  afraid  not. 

70563.  To  take  Paragraph  4  [d)  in  regard  to  taking  -j^  jj^^ 

the  children  from  widows  ;  you  approve  of  that  policy  ? —  widows'  chil- 
I  have  been  very  much  puzzled  about  it,  but  I  think  that  firen  ir." 
it  is  good  to  take  the  boys  at  all  events.    They  get  beyond  workhouse, 
their  mother's  control.    The  mother  very  likely  works 
out,  and  under  those  circumstances  the  boy  gets  bej'ond 
the  mother's  control,  and  they  are  better  for  more  dis- 
cipline.   I  do  not  think  that  the  pauper  taint,  as  it  is 
called,  sticks  much  to  boys.    It  does  not  stick  so  much 
to  the  boys  as  it  does  to  the  girls. 

70564.  Do  you  think  the  boys'  natm-al  affection  for 
their  mother  is  in  any  way  interfered  with  when  you  take 
them  right  away  ? — ^No. 

70565.  From  what  age  would  you  take  them — six  ? — 
We  might  take  them  yoimger  than  that  if  the  mother 
wishes.  The  mother  is  generally  offered  to  take  two  of 
her  children,  and  she  is  allowed  to  choose  \vhich.  She 
often  chooses  the  one  who  is  perhaps  gettmg  too  much 
for  her. 
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Miss  Harriet     70566.  Have  you  followed  up  those  cases  ? — I  have 
Lloyd.       not  had  nearly  so  much  to  do  with  boys  as  girls.    I  know 

 ■■ —      some  of  our  boys  have  done  well.    There  is  the  fact  that 

17  July,  1907.  the  mother  may  sometimes  come  and  see  the  boy,  which 
she  may  do  weekly  at  the  workhouse,  and  also  the  boy 
goes  out  and  gets  apprenticed,  or  goes  on  to  a  farm, 
and  he  may  go  and  see  his  mother,  and  that  keeps  the 
relationship  up. 

70567.  The  children  go  out  to  school  ? — Yes,  they  do  at 
present. 

70568.  So,  if  they  choose,  the  mothers  can  see  the  boys 
or  girls  going  to  school  ? — I  do  not  think  so ;  the  school 
is  five  miles  off.  If  the  mother  is  a  Shrewsbury  mother 
she  would  not  have  much  chance  of  that,  but  she  can  see 
them  any  Sunday. 

70569.  Do  you  personally  think  the  tie  is  broken  by 
this,  or  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

70570.  You  do  not  think  these  boys  grow  up  more 
selfish  than  most  boys  ? — I  do  not.  It  is  the  girls  I  have 
chiefly  to  do  with,  and  with  the  girls  it  goes  the  other 
way ;  the  more  they  are  separated  from  their  old  sur- 
roundings the  better,  because  their  mothers  are  a  very 
bad  lot,  generally  speaking,  and  do  their  best  to  drag 
them  down.  They  ignore  them  in  the  workhouse,  but 
when  they  become  wage-earning  they  become  very 
affectionate  again.  My  great  difficulty  is  when  they 
have  mothers  and  relations. 

70571.  You  take  these  girls  away  from  mothers  o"^  all 
sorts,  good,  bad  and  indifferent  ? — Yes.  (The  luitness 
subsequently  added: — "I  have  remembered  since  giving 
my  evidence  some  cases  of  respectable  widows  having 
out-relief  and  keeping  their  children  at  home.") 

70572.  Everyone  would  agree  to  taking  children  away 
from  bad  mothers  ? — Many  of  these  mothers  are  bad. 

70573.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  ever  adopted  any 
children  under  the  Act  ? — Yes.  One  or  two  have  been 
adopted,  and  we  have  once  or  twice  boarded  them  out 
in  the  country.  It  was  not  very  successful  with  the 
girls  ;  one  or  two  boys  did  better. 

70574.  You  boarded  out  the  girls  within  the  union  ? — 
Yes. 

70575.  Had  you  any  machinery  for  looking  after  them  ? 
— The  relieving  officer  used  to  visit  them  and  report  upon 
them  to  the  guardians.  If  we  heard  anything  was  going 
wrong,  then  the  relieving  officer  had  to  go  and  look  it 
all  up.  When  it  was  a  girl,  I  used  to  get  a  lady  near, 
especially  one  belonging  to  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society, 
to  take  an  interest  in  her. 

70576.  Your  guardians  are  considering,  are  they  not, 
new  methods  of  dealing  with  their  children  ? — Yes, 
they  are  going  to  have  cottage  homes  as  soon  as  they 
can  get  a  site,  which  seems  to  be  very  difficult  indeed. 

70577.  What  principle  are  they  going  to  adopt  ? — 
They  are  going  to  have  cottage  homes  in  a  crescent  or 
a  row,  with  a  certain  amount  of  land  around  them  which 
can  be  made  into  garden  land. 

70578.  What  sort  of  number  of  children  have  you  to 
put  out  ? — We  have  more  boys  than  girls.  There  arc 
about  sixteen  girls  going  to  school,  and  I  should  say  there 
are  about  twenty-six  girls  altogether,  and  there  would 
be  rather  more  boys.  Twenty-nine  boys,  I  think,  go  to 
school,  and  then  there  would  be  some  babies. 

70579.  Is  it  proposed  to  send  them  out  to  school,  or 
will  you  teach  them  inside  ? — That  is  not  decided.  At 
present  they  go  to  two  village  schools,  the  boys  to  one 
.and  the  girls  to  another. 

70580.  {Mr.  Booth,)  Have  they  chosen  a  site  ?— They 
liave  been  to  see  several,  but  they  have  not  yet  fixed  upon 
one,  I  believe. 

70581.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Taking  town  boys  coming  from 
Shrewsbury,  do  you  think  it  is  good  for  them  to  go  to  a 
parish  school  in  the  country  ? — It  is  good  for  them, 
but  I  have  more  doubt  about  whether  it  is  good  for  the 
pari.sh  children. 

70582.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  stimulate  the  village 
children  :  that  they  would  get  duller  if  they  did  not  have 
competition  ? — But  the  boys  do  not  come  of  such  good 
antecedents. 

70583.  But  they  are  sharper  ? — Yes,  mentally  I  think 
they  may  stimulate  them. 


70584.  Do  you  not  think  mentally  they  are  rather 
pulled  down  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  A  great  many  of  he 
children  who  come  to  us  are  not  very  sharp. 

70585.  Do  you  live  in  Shrewsbury  yourself  ? — Yes. 

70586.  Do  you  think  the  housing  of  people  in  Shrews- 
bury is  satisfactory  ? — Not  at  all. 

70587.  Is  the  town  council  taking  vigorous  action  in 
that  direction  ? — Not  very  vigorous,  I  think. 

70588.  Do  you  come  across  many  cases  of  over- 
crowding ? — Yes,  and  exceedingly  bad  houses.  I  should 
like  to  take  yon  to  some  of  our  slums.  A  lady  who  has 
worked  in  London,  said  she  had  never  seen  anything  so 
bad  in  London.  I  suppose  it  is  from  the  town  being  so 
very  old. 

70589.  Is  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  authority  called 
to  these  ? — I  think  we  have  told  the  sanitary  inspector 
and  the  medical  officer. 

70590.  Has  anybody  moved  on  this  subject  ? — The 
Charity  Organisation  Society  have  done  a  good  deal 
and  we  have  spoken  to  a  town  councillor  to  see  if  he 
can  do  anything.  It  is  difficult  to  run  it  quite  into  the 
exact  way.  You  may  have  a  very  damp  wall  with  all 
the  papers  hanging  do%\Ti,  but  if  the  people  choose  to  take 
it  there  seems  to  be  no  way  of  interfering  with  it. 

70591.  Have  you  any  Sanitary  Aid  Society  in  Slirews- 
bury  ? — No. 

70592.  Or  any  society  for  improving  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor  ? — I  think  you  might  say  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  is  trying  to  do  it ;  where  there  is  a  case  of 
consumption  they  see  that  the  house  gets  disinfected : 
they  do  all  they  can  in  that  way. 

70593.  That  is  one  of  their  manifold  activities  ? — Yes. 

70594.  Is  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  of  long 
standing  here  ? — No,  it  has  only  been  quite  lately  started. 

70595.  Has  it  had  a  warm  welcome  ? — Yes,  it  has  been 
here  about  two  years,  and  I  think  it  so  far  commands 
respect ;  I  hope  so,  because  I  belong  to  it. 

70596.  Do  you  look  forward  to  influencing  much  the 
charities  of  the  place  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  are  really  doing 
that  to  some  extent.  I  think  better  methods  are  getting 
adopted. 

70597.  Have  you  some  representatives  on  the  endowed 
charities,  or,  vice  versa,  are  any  of  the  trustees  of  the 
endowed  charities  on  your  committee  ? — We  are  full  of 
doles  and  endowed  charities  in  Shrewsbury,  but  I  think 
we  have  got  some  who  belong  to  both  bodies,  as  it  were. 

70598.  Your  object  would  be  to  rationalise  the  distribu- 
tion of  those  moneys  ? — Yes. 

70599.  Are  you  sanguine  ? — Yes,  I  think  everything 
has  very  much  improved.  I  think  there  is  much  less 
"  cadgering,"  as  the  people  here  call  it,  than  there  used  to 
be. 

70600.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Are  there  any  elected  lady  guar- 
dians ? — Not  at  present. 

70601.  Have  any  stood  where  there  were  elections  ? — 
They  never  have. 

70602.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  site  for  a 
school  ? — I  cannot  understand  it  quite,  but  the  men 
refuse  to  sell  for  it.  I  do  not  think  the  neighbouring 
lanio\vners  like  it  on  their  property.  One  of  our  own 
guardians  has  offered  a  site  now,  but  it  seems  rather  an 
inconvenient  one,  and  rather  far  from  everything. 

70603.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  the  lando-miers 
have  such  a  horror  of  any  workhouse  system  that  they 
would  not  sell  their  land  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  putting  it  rather  strongly.  I  do  not  think  that 
i^  their  principle.  I  think  they  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
having  Poor  Law  schools  on  their  property. 

70604.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Do  they  think  it  would  injure  the 
other  neighbouring  property  ? — They  ask  for  sums  which 
the  gaardians  do  not  think  it  right  to  give  ;  it  may  be  for 
that  reason. 

70605.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  they  intend  to  send  the  chil- 
dren to  other  neighbouring  schools  ? — They  have  not 
decided  yet  whether  to  have  a  school  in  the  block  of 
buildings,  or  whether  they  will  send  them  to  the  existing 
neighbouring  schools. 

70606.  Have  you  considered  the  case  of  widowers' 
children  at  all  ?— Yes,  very  much  indeed.  I  am  con- 
stantly having  widowers  coming  to  know  whether  they 
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may  send  their  children  into  the  workhouse,  and  I  have  to 
say  "No."  The  guardians  consider  they  ought  to  find 
someone  to  look  after  the  children.  It  is  not  the  home 
they  ought  to  find  for  them,  even  if  they  pay  for  them. 

70607.  Sometimes  the  case  of  a  widower  is  very  sad  ?  

Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  well  if  they  had  somewhere  to 
send  them. 

70608.  Is  there  any  institution  in  Shrewsbury  for 
providing  for  widowers'  children  ?— We  have  a  training 
home  for  motherless  girls,  but  that  is  very  limited  in 
scope. 

70609.  That  is  only  for  motherless  girls  ?— It  is  also  for 
girls  who  may  be  likely  to  drift  into  danger. 

70610.  Have  you  any  rescue  work  in  connection  with 
the  maternity  cases  in  your  workhouse  ?— I  do  what  I 
can,  but  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  when  they  have  to 
support  their  chilcken,  to  get  situations.  I  have  been 
getting  one  off  just  now.  Once  or  twice  I  have  been  able 
to  get  them  to  go  to  a  home.  There  was  a  young  girl 
under  sixteen ;  happily  her  father  helped  about  it.  Ho 
said  he  would  undertake  to  pay  for  the  baby  if  I  got  her  in. 
We  had  a  girl  of  fifteen  the  other  day,  and  I  could  not 
persuade  her  at  all. 

70611.  It  all  depends  on  yourself  ?— I  am  sure  the 
chaplain  would  help  me  all  he  can  in  every  possible  way  : 
he  is  a  very  good  chaplain. 

70612.  When  the  girls  are  put  out  to  service,  are  they 
followed  up  in  any  way  or  watched  ? — I  am  very  glad 
to  follow  them  up.  We  have  rather  a  strong  Association 
for  the  Care  of  Friendless  Girls  in  Shrewsbury  ;  it  does 

,  its  best  for  them. 

70613.  Is  that  connected  with  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society  ?— No,  apart  from  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society. 
The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  is  rather  for  the  very  best  and 
most  respectable  girls.  The  Association  for  the  Care  of 
Friendless  Girls  follows  up  those  who  are  likely  to  chift 
into  moral  danger,  or  who  have  drifted  into  it.  They 
help  me  very  much. 

70614.  You  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  workhouse 
girls  are  not  sufficiently  good  for  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society 
girls  to  come  in  contact  with  ?— No,  because  I  am  working 
with  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society,  but  there  are  some  girls 
who  never  do  a  regular  thing,  like  belonging  to  a  society  ; 
therefore  it  is  very  good  to  have  this  Society  for  the  Caxe 
of  Friendless  Girls.  It  has  a  shelter  here,  and  when  they 
are  out  of  place,  it  can  lodge  them  there.  Very  often 
I  have  to  drop  them  from  the  Girls'  Friendly  Society  into  the 
Association  for  the  Care  of  Friendless  Girls.  It  is  dropping 
them  from  my  right  hand  to  my  left,  I  always  say.  If  I 
cannot  keep  them  up  to  the  point  of  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society,  then  it  is  the  Association  for  the  Care  of  Friendles's 
Girls. 

70615.  Is  there  any  machinery  for  looking  after  boys 
when  they  go  out  to  service  ?— I  do  not  think  there  is. 


70616.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  Miss  Harrie 
be  ?— Yes,  I  should.    The  master  is  very  good,  and  looks  Lloyd. 
after  the  boys.  ____ 

70617.  {3Ir.  Gardiner.)  You  have  kept  no  record  of     "^^^y,  ^^'07 
that  sort  at  Atcham  ?— I  keep  a  sort  of  personal  set  of  t,  ~T~ 
notebooks  about  the  girls.  ffter 

70618.  But  the  guardians  keep  no  record  of  the  sub-  of  pauper 
sequent  career  of  the  children  ?— I  expect  the  master  children, 
could  refer  you  back  to  all  the  cases.    I  am  sure  he  could 

There  is  an  account  kept  of  everyone  who  comes  in. 

70619.  (Dr.   Dowries.)  You  limit  your  recommenda- Need  of 
tion  as  to  a  lady  inspector  to  infirmaries.    Would  she  not  lady  Local 
inspect  the  female  parts  of  the  workhouse  ?— I  should  Govern- 
thmk  so,  but  it  was  the  infirmary  I  was  particularly  think-  "^^nt  Board 
ing  of  at  the  moment.  inspectors. 

70620.  You  have  no  object  in  restricting  it  to  the 
infirmary  ? — No. 

70621.  The  maternity  wards  are  very  often  in  the  body 
of  the  workhouse,  are  they  not  ?— They  are  in  the  in- 
firmary. I  did  not  know  they  ever  were  in  the  body  of 
the  house. 

70622.  It  varies.    Have  you  come  across  any  difficulty  Need  of 
with  regard  to  the  nursing  of  tlie  outdoor  cases  in  your  greater 
union  ?— The  difficulty  is  tliat  the  only  people  you  can  facilities 
send  out  to  nurse  have  probably  come  in  from  drink  or  for  nursing 
some  such  thing  as  that.    Occasionally  applications  are  °f  outdoor 
made,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  suitable  people  to  nurse  P«"Pers. 
them.    We  have  district  nurses  in  Shrewsbury  at  large. 

70623.  Are  they  available  for  pauper  cases  ?— Yes,  I 
think  they  would  be  able  to  go. 

70624.  Is  there  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  rural  part 
of  the  union  ?— I  do  not  think  there  is  any.  There  is  a 
district  nurse,  I  believe,  at  Pontsbury. 

_  70625.  Should  you  consider  there  was  room  for  more 
district  nurses  in  country  districts  ?— I  should.  I  voted 
for  a  motion  that  the  guardians  should  be  allowed  to 
subscribe  towards  them,  but  unfortunately  the  motion 
was  rejected. 

70626.  Do  they  not  subscribe  to  the  association  ?— 
No,  not  to  the  district  nurses. 

70627.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  your  Difficultv  it 
indoor  nursing  now  ?-We  had  great  difficulty  a  few  years  Atfham 
ago    but  lately  it  has  gone  quite  smoothly.    Since  the  between 
matron,  wJio  is  a  trained  nurse,  has  been  made  a  kind  of  workliouse 
superintendent  everything  has  gone  well.  matron  and 

70628.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  jealousy  be- 
tween  the  officers  before  ?— I  suppose  there  must  have 
been.  We  had  some  very  disagreeable  nurses  who  were 
by  way  of  being  superintendents,  and  would  not  take  any 
part  in  the  other  work  ;  there  was  always  trouble  about 
what  should  go  to  the  laundry,  and  little  frictions  of  that 
kind. 

70629.  You  have  overcome  that  now  ?— Yes,  I  think 
we  have  now. 


Mr.  T.  Lambert  Hall,  called  ;  and  Exammed. 


70630.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  the  district  medical  offi.cer 
cf  the  Weobley  Union  ?— I  am. 

70631.  We  will  take  the  statement  you  have  prepared, 
which  is  very  complete  and  full,  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ?— Certainly.  (The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  am  a  M.R.C.S.,  and  L.S.A.,  and  have  been  in 
general  practice  as  a  medical  man  at  Dilwyn  for  twenty- 
three  years,  during  which  time  I  have  been  medical 
officer  and  public  vaccinator  of  the  Dilwyn  district,  and 
surgeon  to  two  clubs. 

2.  The  sanitary  authority  has  of  late  years  been  of 
much  benefit  to  the  poor  in  supplying  disinfectants  in 
cases  of  mfectious  disease,  and  in  disinfecting  houses  on 
the  termination  of  the  illness,  but  it  is  often  difficult 
to  obtain  dismfectants  at  once,  and  I  consider  it  advisable 
that  district  medical  officers  should  be  furnished  with  a 
supply  which  would  be  available  immediately  the 
ease  was  seen  to  be  an  infectious  one  ;  it- might  "be  the 
means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease  to  the 
rest  of  the  house  during  the  time  that  the  inmates  are 
waitmg  for  the  arrival  of  the  sanitary  inspector  or  the 
relieving  officer. 

429-VII. 


Mr.  T.  Lam. 

3.  The  Poor  Laio.—Undev  this  heading  I  propose  to 
give  a  case  as  an  instance  of  what  may,  and  often  does,  TrTn- 
happen,  and  to  indicate  what  I  consider  are  the  deficiencies 
of  the  present  system.    A  pauper,  a  widow,  having  no  Inacces.-- 
one  hving  with,  or  near  her,  who  can  give  up  a  day's  bility  of ' 
work,  such  as  a  son  or  daughter,  is  taken  ill  suddenly,  medical 
and  requires  medical  attendance  at  once  ;    she  gets  a  relief  ard 
neighbour  to  go  to  the  reheving  officer,  probably  four  remedial 
or  five  more  miles  away  ;  he  gives  an  order  which  she  "^^aiures. 
has  to  take  to  the  district  medical  officer  three  miles  off 
and  usually  gets  there  after  he  has  started  on  his  rounds] 
and  if  he  is  not  expected  home  soon,  she  does  not  wait  ■ 
on  the  return  of  the  district  medical  officer,  possibly 
after  being  near  the  place,  he  \as  ts  the  patient  and  orders 
medicine  to  be  sent  for  at  once,  the  neighbour  having  to 
walk  again  perhaps  thi-ee  or  four  miles  to  get  it  •  the 
district  medical  offi.cer  sees  that  the  poor  woman 'is  in 
urgent  need  of  food  as  milk,  oatmeal,  etc.,  and  gives  an 
order  for  extras,  which  has  to  be  counters:gned  by  the 
relieving  officer,  and  then  taken  somewhere  else  for  the 
necessaries   to   be   supplied.    Sometimes   the  relievinc' 
officer  refuses  to  coutersign  the  order  and  the  neighbour 
has  her  long  walk  for  nothing,  and  the  patient  is  left 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  her  neighbours.    If  the 
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patient  lived  in  the  village  of  Eardisland  or  at  Stretford, 
Birley,  Canon  Pj^on,  or  West  Hope,  the  neighbours  would 
have  to  walk  from  eighteen  to  twenty-tliree  miles  before 
■  the  patient  had  her  medicine,  and  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  more  before  she  got  the  extras  ;  if  the  relieving 
officer  lived  near  the  district  medical  officer  the  distance 
need  not  be  more  than  one-third. 
4.  In  my  opinion,  therefore  : — 

(a)  There  should  be  at  least  one  relieving  officer 
to  every  district,  and  he  should  live  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  district  medical  officer. 

(6)  The  relieving  officer  should  see  that  medicine 
is  conveyed  to  patients,  as  is  done  in  many  unions. 

(c)  the  district  medical  officer  should  be  authorised 
to  give  an  order  for  extras,  and  not  merely  a  re- 
commendation to  be  passed  or  refused  at  the  caprice 
of  the  relieving  officer. 

6.  I  have  seen  so  many  cases  in  which  old  people, 
unable  to  take  proper  care  of  themsehes,  have  persisted 
in  living  alone,  rather  than  go  to  the  workhouse,  or  to 
their  children,  where  probably  they  would  be  expected 
to  look  after  their  small  grandcliildren,  that  I  am  strongly 
of  or)inion  that  almshouses  should  be  provided  in  every 
village,  one  to  100  or  200  population,  small  parishes 
being  joined  to  the  larger  ones,  where  old  men  and  women 
separately,  and  married  couples  together,  that  have 
lived  sober,  respectable  fives  could  be  housed  and  looked 
after  by  a  middle-aged  woman  who  would  have  one  of 
the  houses  on  condition  of 'taking  care  of  the  other  inmates, 
the  workhouse  being  reserved  for  tramps,  and  those  who 
have  brought  poverty  on  themselves. 

6.  There  are  no  almshouses  in  this  district :  in  Pem- 
bridge  there  are  two  buildings,  each  with  six  houses, 
which  I  am  sure  are  highly  appreciated. 

7.  Voluntary  Effort,  Clubs,  etc. — Clubs  were  originally 
started  to  afford  sick  pay  and  medical  attendance  to 
the  class  immediately  above  paupers,  that  of  artisans, 
labourers,  etc.,  and  the  contributions  were  so  arranged 
as  to  pay  the  doctor  something,  perhaps  half  of  what 
he  would  have  charged  taking  an  average ;  but  they 
have  now  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  higher  class 
which  ought  to  pay  better  fees,  and  the  contributions 
are  utterly  inadequate  to  pay  for  modem  medical  attend  - 
ance,  involving  as  it  does  estimation  of  opsonic  index, 
bacteriological  investigation  of  secretions,  serum  therapy, 
etc.,  and  the  performance  of  many  operations  which  wers 
unthought  of  when  the  rates  were  fixed.  I  think  it 
would  be  far  preferable  if  the  club  doctor's  fees,  as  fcr 
a  private  patient,  were  paid  by  the  club  secretary  out 
of  the  members'  contributions.  Sick  pay  should  never 
amount  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  member's  wages, 
otherwise  it  conduces  to  malingering. 

8.  Hospitals. — The  cases  which  I  consider  proper  ones 
for  treatment  in  a  hospital  are  those  requiring  serious 
and  difficult  operations,  such  as  a  general  practitioner 
sees  but  seldom,  and  does  not  feel  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  his  patient  that  he  should  perform  himself  ; 
but  he  has  to  consider  whether  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
his  patient  to  send  him  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  that 
being  the  distance  to  Hereford  from  the  centre  of  this 
district,  or  whether  he  would  do  better  at  home. 

9.  There  are  many  cases  which  a  district  medical 
officer  could  treat,  and  many  operations  which  he  could 
perform,  but  they  involve  so  considerable  an  outlay  in 
time,  dressings  and  help  by  other  medical  men  in  the 
operation,  that  he  does  not  feel  justified  in  treating  them 
at  home  unless  they  come  within  the  category  of  cases  for 
which  extra  fees  are  allowed  ;  it  would  be  a  great  help 
to  district  medical  officers  and  so  to  their  patients  if 
this  list  were  greatly  extended,  to  include,  amongst  others, 
fractures  of  the  skuU,  spine,  pelvis,  ribs  and  sternum, 
and  such  operations  as  tracheotomy,  that  for  empyema, 
subperiosteal  and  other  abscesses,  and  the  treatment 
of  large  sloughing  wounds,  extensive  burns  and  scalds, 
etc. 

10.  There  is  about  here  very  little  overlapping  of  Poor 
Law,  clubs,  etc.  ;  some  few  club  patients  obtain  parish 
orders,  but  not  many,  and  chiefly  where  the  club  doctor 
lives  at  a  considerable  distance. 

11.  The  difficulty  is  in  saying  who  are  poor.  Some 
would  always  get  their  medical  attendance  for  nothing 
if  they  could,  and  others  would  always  pay  if  they  could. 


believing  that  they  would  get  better  attendance  ;  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  make  districts 
larger  in  this  neighbourhood  and  to  have  medical  officers 
to  give  their  whole  time  to  attendance  on  the  poor; 
the  cost  of  getting  about  would  be  too  great. 

12.  I  do  not  think  the  poor  suffer  from  want  of  medical 
attendance  ;  pauper  and  club  patients  demand,  and 
undoubtedly  get,  a  great  deal  more  medical  attendance 
than  thos3  who  pay  directly  for  it,  especially  for  minor 
ailments  and  for  chronic  complaints ;  I  have  lately 
given  a  death  certificate  for  a  private  patient,  fairly 
well  to  do,  a  chronic  consumptive,  that  I  had  not  seen 
for  eleven  months  ;  if  she  had  been  a  pauper  or  a  club 
patient  I  should  probably  have  seen  liim  or  her  every 
week  or  fortnight,  and  she  would  have  been  taking 
medicine  the  whole  of  the  time. 

706152.  (Mr.  Booth.)  In  Paragraph  2  you  speak  of  dis- 
infecting ;  how  would  you  propose  that  the  disinfectants 
should  be  supplied  to  the  district  medical  officer  ?  They 
should  each  have  a  supply,  or  should  each  go  to  some 
central  supply  to  get  them  ? — I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  supply  that  they  could  send  to  at  any  time, 
at  a  moment's  notice  ;  the  union  of  course  to  supply  it, 
and  that  anyone  could  send  for  what  was  required  at  any 
time.  We  find  a  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  disin- 
fectants even  in  a  day  or  two  in  outlying  parts  of  the 
country.  People  do  not  care  about  keeping  carbolic  acid 
and  other  disinfectants  ;    I  do  not  know  why. 

70633.  For  the  Weobley  Union  would  one  central 
place,  where  such  things  were  kept,  be  sufficient  ? — I 
liardly  think  it  wouW.  Some  parts  of  my  district  lie  a 
long  way  from  Weobley  ;  it  is  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
Weobley  district  even  ;  it  is  at  the  very  extreme  of  the 
Weobley  district,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
them  at  several  different  places,  several  of  the  villages. 

70634.  There  is  nothing  dangerous  in  keeping  them, 
in  the  way  of  explosion  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

70635.  Why  do  people  shrink  from  keeping  them  ? — 
I  do  not  know  why.  I  could  never  understand  why  they 
would  not  keep  them. 

70636.  You  would  not  object  to  keeping  them  in  your 
o^vn  house  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

70637.  Would  you  suggest  that  that  is  a  way  of  doing 
it,  that  the  medical  officer  should  have  the  supply  ? — 
That  would  be  the  best  thing,  that  each  medical  officer 
should  keep  a  supply. 

70638.  And  account  for  it  ? — Yes,  and  account  for  it. 

70639.  The  cost  of  these  things  is  veiy  little,  is  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  not  much. 

70640.  They  are  cheap  things  ? — Yes,  carbolic  acid 
and  other  disinfectants  are  cheap. 

70641.  Then,  again,  you  keep  them  in  rather  a  concen- 
trated form,  so  that  they  can  be  diluted  ? — Yes,  they  are 
always  kept  concentrated  :  carbolic  acid  is  kept  as  pure 
carbolic  acid,  not  kept  diluted. 

70642.  The  sanitary  authority  is  responsible,  not  the 
Poor  Law  authority,  is  that  not  so  ? — I  suppose  it  is, 
except  for  parish  cases.  I  do  not  know  about  parish 
cases,  whether  the  Poor  Law  is  responsible  or  the  sani- 
tary authority.    I  should  think  the  Poor  Law  authority. 

70643.  I  do  not  think  they  are  responsible  for  more 
than  giving  information  to  the  sanitary  authority ;  they 
\vould  be  responsible  indirectly  ?— I  believe  the  sanitary 
authority  give  it  in  some  cases,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
they  are  obhged  to  do  it. 

70644.  What  would  you  do  yourself  if  you  found  a 
case  where  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  would  you  apply 
for  disinfectants  ?— I  should  give  them  myself. 

70645.  At  your  own  cost  ? — Yes,  as  I  did  a  day  or  two 
ago. 

70646.  Would  anybody  repay  you  ? — In  aU  probability 
they  would  not,  if  it  was  a  parish  case  particularly. 

70647.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  a  very  complicated  job 
to  get  it  supplied  ?— Yes,  only  the  sanitary  authority  or 
the  Poor  Law  would  supply  it. 

70648.  In  Paragraph  3  you  paint  rather  a  terrible 
picture  of  the  distance  that  may  have  to  be  traversed 
backwards  and  forwards  in  order  to  get  medical  relief, 
and  still  more  medical  extras.  Is  that  theoretical  or 
practical  ? — That  is  practical 
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70649.  We  have  heard  of  other  districts,  we  have  had 
this  same  subject  up  often  before  us,  and  we  have  heard 
again  and  again  (it  is  more  or  less  in  defiance  of  the 
regulations  you  may  say)  that  that  being  so  the  doctors, 
knowing  that  their  action  will  be  supported,  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  precede  the  regular  order  from  the  relieving 
officer  and  Act  ? — They  do  that  to  a  great  extent,  but  in 
many  cases  they  do  not  hear  of  the  cases  until  the  patient 
has  sent  someone  to  the  relieving  officer,  and  then  has  come 
to  the  medical  man.  It  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  he  has  gone  out,  or  it  may  be  possibly  before  ho 
gets  out  in  the  morning,  though  it  is  very  seldom  before 
he  gets  out  in  the  morning. 

70650.  Do  you  ever  find  them  come  direct  to  the 
medical  officer  ? — Some  of  them  do,  those  who  know  will 
do  so. 

70651.  That  is  to  say,  if  they  know  who  he  is  and  if  ho 
is  near  by  they  will  go  straight  to  him  and  not  to  the 
relieving  officer  ? — In  some  cases  they  do,  but  I  think  as  a 
rule  they  get  an  order  first.  They  often  wait  some  days 
before  they  can  get  someone  to  go  for  an  order,  but  this 
was  particularly  in  an  urgent  case.  Of  course  it  depends 
on  the  particular  patient :  in  some  cases  they  are  hardly 
clear  whether  they  would  be  charged  for  the  visit  if  they 
sent  for  the  medical  officer  first,  or  whether  they  shoukl 
guard  themselves  against  any  charge  by  going  to  the 
relieving  officer. 

70652.  In  your  union  do  the  overseers  play  any  part  as 
the  overseers  have  the  right  to  do  ? — They  never  do. 

70653.  They  never  do  ? — I  have  never  known  an 
overseer  give  an  order  of  any  kind. 

70654.  I  suppose  it  is  well  known  that  they  have  th? 
power  ? — I  do  not  think  they  know  anything  about  it.  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  do  not  think  that  overseers  know 
anything  about  it. 

70655.  They  confine  themselves  to  the  question  of 
Batting  the  rate  ? — Yes,  that  is  all  they  do,  I  think. 

70656.  It  is  curious,  because  one  would  have  thought 
that  they  would  be  proud  of  the  authority  that  is 
given  them  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  know 
they  have  the  authority  to  give  an  order.  I  have  never 
known  one  give  an  order  in  the  Dilwyn  district. 

70657.  I  am  sure  it  does  vary  very  much  from  the 
evidence  we  have  had.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  so  in  yo  r 
union  ? — It  is  not  so  in  my  district. 

70658.  With  regard  to  medical  extras,  I  see  you  suggest 
in  paragraph  4  (c)  that  the  district  medical  officer  should 
be  authorised  to  give  an  order  for  extras.  What  check 
would  you  wish  to  put  upon  that  ?  There  must  be 
some  final  check  at  any  rate  :  should  you  suggest  that 
what  they  should  do  is  to  send  a  report  of  it  to  mest  the 
approval  of  the  board  ? — It  is  always  reported  to  the 
board.  I  put  that  in  because  some  years  ago  I  gave  an 
order  for  extras  to  a  family  before  the  present  relieving 
officer  was  appointed.  About  six  montlis  after,  after  the 
present  relieving  officer  was  appointed,  I  gave  a  similar 
order  to  the  same  family  and  that  was  refused,  and  the 
board  upheld  the  decision  of  the  relieving  officer. 

70659.  Would  you  call  that  caprice  ? — It  looks  rather 
like  it. 

70660.  But  if  the  board  supports  it  ? — I  think  the 
board  supported  it  because  the  relieving  officer  had  refused 
to  countersign  the  order.  As  far  a,s  I  could  make  out 
there  was  no  other  reason,  as  it  had  been  sanctioned  only 
a  few  months  before.  It  was  \vithin  nine  months  ;  and 
within  fifteen  montlis  four  orders  for  the  same  family 
had  been  given,  countersigned  by  the  previous  relieving 
officer,  and  sanctioned  by  the  board. 

70661.  I  suppose  they  thought  the  previous  order  had 
been  WTongly  given  in  that  case  ;  it  must  have  been 
brought  seriously  before  the  board  ? — It  was  brought  before 
the  board,  and  they  told  me  that  the  relieving  officer  was 
right  in  refusing  to  countersign  the  order,  but  they  gave 
mo  no  reason  why  he  was  right  in  his  refusal. 

70662.  Of  coui'se  if  the  decision  against  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  officer  is  to  be  called  caprice,  there  is  no  check  ? — 
No. 

70663.  There  must  be  a  final  authority,  after  all.  You 
are  speaking  generally,  with  district  medical  officers  of 
every  character  and  every  kind,  as  to  then  knowledge, 
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and  their  wisdom  and  so  on.  You  would  not  ^\ish  to 
leave  complete  control  in  their  ha,nds  ;  you  would  wish 
that  there  should  be  some  check  on  the  part  of  the  baard  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  the  board  certainly  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  refuse  any  order,  but  I  think  that  in  a  case  lik )  this  it 
ought  to  have  been  countersigned  by  the  relieving  officer, 
and  if  he  thought  it  was  wrong  he  ought  to  have  brought 
it  before  the  board. 

70664.  You  think  that  it  should  have  been  done  and 
then  brought  before  the  board  ? — Yes. 

70665.  And  not  refused  ?— Not  refused. 

70666.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  be  willing  to  have 
it  criticised  by  the  board,  but  not  refused  without  the 
permission  of  the  board  ? — Yes,  not  by  the  reheving 
officer.  A  few  months  after,  or  not  very  long  after, 
the  relieving  officer  told  the  same  people  that  if  I  gave  an 
order  he  would  countersign  it,  that  they  would  get  extras  ; 
that  he  thought  they  should  get  extras,  and  if  I  again  gave 
an  order  he  woiild  countersign  it.  It  looked  to  me  very 
much  as  if  the  relieving  officer  wished  to  prove  that  if  he 
countersigned  it  it  would  be  all  right ;  that  he  could  do 
as  he  liked  ;  that  he  could  countersign  it  or  not. 

70867.  It  was  a  question  of  who  had  the  power  ? — 
Yes. 

70668.  You  suggest  in  paragraph  4  (a)  that  there 
should  be  at  least  one  relieving  officer  to  every  district, 
and  that  he  should  live  as  near  as  possible  to  the  district 
medical  officer ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would  work  in  couples 
rather  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  to  save  the  patients  troiible, 
or  to  save  the  friends  of  the  patients  trouble,  in  going 
to  the  relieving  officer  first  and  then  in  going  to  the 
medical  officer. 

70669.  As  a  rule,  there  are  more  medical  officers  than 
relieving  officers  in  a  union,  are  there  not  ? — Yes,  I  should 
say  there  are. 

70670.  Do  you  mean  by  that,  if  they  are  to  go  in  pairs, 
that  there  should  be  more  relieving  officers  or  fewer 
medical  officers  ? — I  mean  more  relieving  officers  ;  more,  as 
it  was  in  the  early  part  of  my  tenure  as  district  medical 
officer ;  there  were  two  relieving  officers  then.  There 
is  a  small  district  in  the  Weobley  Union  which  I  do  not 
suggest  there  should  be  a  separate  relieving  officer  for  ; 
that  is  the  Staunton-on-Wye  district,  which  is  a  very 
small  one,  and  that  has  always  been  worked  by  the 
relieving  officer  of  the  Weobley  district. 

70671.  The  point  really  refers  mostly  to  your  own 
union,  where  there  used  to  be  two  reheving  officers ; 
they  have  consoHdated  the  work  of  the  two  into  one, 
and  it  does  not  work  very  well  in  your  view  ? — No,  so 
far  as  I  can  see  it  gives  the  people  so  very  much  more 
trouble,  except  in  this  way,  that  the  relieving  officer  leaves 
orders  at  shops  that  I  know  of  in  the  district,  one  in 
Dilwyn  and  one  in  Canon  Pyon,  where  people  can  get 
orders  ;  at  least  some  people  can  get  orders.  I  do  not 
know  exactly  who  do,  but  they  do. 

70672.  They  get  orders  for  medical  extras  ? — Get 
orders  that  are  already  signed  by  the  relieving  officer — 
medical  orders. 

70673.  When  you  say  some  people  can  get  them,  do  you 
mean  some  pauper  applicants  ? — Yes,  some  of  those  who 
want  to  get  an  order  to  go  to  the  district  medical  officer 
can  get  them  from  these  shops  where  they  are  left  already 
signed  by  the  relieving  officer. 

70674.  Is  that  a  system  understood  by  the  board,  or 
one  which  has  come  into  habit  ?— I  do  not  know  whether 
the  board  know  of  that  being  done  or  not. 

70675.  It  sounds  irregular  ?— It  has  been  done  for  a  good 
many  years  now.  People  come  to  me  and  say  that  they 
have  been  to  the  shop  in  Dilwyn  or  in  Canon  Pyon  and 
have  got  an  order.  They  bring  me  an  order  filled  up  by 
the  shopkeeper  and  signed  previously  by  the  reheving 
officer. 

70676.  You  do  not  even  know  whether  the  guardians 
know  that  that  is  the  custom  ?— I  do  not  know. 

70677.  Would  you  say  it  amounted  to  a  custom,  or  is 
it  occasional  ? — He  leaves  batches  of  these  orders. 

70678.  Without  any  idea  of  for  whom  ;  he  does  not 
leave  them  with  a  view  to  a  particular  person  whom 
he  thinks  wdll  be  in  need  ?— No,  there  are  a  number  of 
orders. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


70679.  Signed  in  bulk  to  be  delivered  on  tbe  judgment 
of  the  shopkeeper  ? — Yes. 

70680.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Are  they  recady  dated  ?— No, 
they  are  dated  by  the  shopkeeper. 

70681.  Who  fills  in  the  particulars  besides  the  signature  ? 
■ — I  think  the  shopkeeper  fills  them  in. 

70682.  Have  you  got  any  samples  of  these  ? — Yes,  I 
think  a  good  many  of  them  that  I  get  are  already  filled 
in  by  the  relieving  officer  and  left  at  these  shops.  I  Mas 
told  only  a  few  days  ago — in  fact,  yesterday — by  a  woman 
that  she  would  get  an  order,  that  there  were  some  at 
the  shop  ;  she  would  get  an  order  and  send  me  one.  I 
saw  her  for  a  minor  complaint. 

70683.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Passing  from  that  to  Paragraph  5 
with  regard  to  old  people  who  cannot  take  proper  care  of 
themselves,  you  say  they  persist  in  living  alone  rather 
than  go  to  the  workhouse,  or  to  their  children,  where 
probably  they  would  be  expected  to  look  after  their  small 
grandchildren.  It  does  not  sound  a  very  great  hardship 
to  be  expected  to  look  after  some  small  grandchildren  in 
connection  with  living  in  a  home  ? — I  think  that  is  the  one 
thing  they  particularly  object  to  ;  the  mothers  go  cut 
to  work. 

70684.  Is  that  the  men  or  the  women,  or  both  ? — 
The  women  chiefly.  The  mothers  go  out  and  leave  two 
or  tliree  small  children  to  be  looked  after  by  the  grand- 
mother while  they  are  working,  and  I  should  think  it 
is  a  good  deal  of  hardship  on  the  old  people. 

70685.  These  are  people  who  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief  ? 
—Yes. 

70686.  Would  they  get  the  out-relicf  if  they  were 
living  with  their  own  peojjle  and  looking  after  the  chil- 
dren ? — Yes. 

70687.  They  would  get  the  out-relicf  all  the  same  ? — 
Yes,  just  the  same. 

70688.  Supposing  the  relief  was  withdrawn  would  they 
rather  go  into  the  workhouse  or  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say.  I  think  some  of 
them  would  go  into  the  ^\'orkhouse 

70889.  In  preference  ? — Yes,  others  have  a  very  great 
objection  to  the  workhouse. 

70690.  And  this  dislike  of  joining  in  the  home  life 
of  their  children  and  looking  after  the  grandchildren  you 
would  support,  you  say  ? — I  think  I  should  from  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  notice. 

70091.  In  Paragraph  7  the  clubs  referred  to  are  the 
friendly  sosieties,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

70692.  You  say  clubs  which  were  originally  started 
to  afford  sick  and  medical  attendance  for  labourers  and 
so  on  have  been  taken  jiossession  of  by  a  higher  class  : 
that  they  are  now  used  by  a  higher  class  than  formerly  ? — 
I  think  so  decidedly.  I  think  at  first  the  clubs  were 
intended  almost  entirely  for  working  men,  for  labourers. 

7069.3.  When  you  say  intended,  they  are  not  a  charitable 
institution  ;  they  are  a  co-operative  institution ;  there 
is  no  charity  about  it  ? — There  is  no  charity  about  it,  but 
still  the  fees  are  so  low  that  those  who  can  afford  the 
ordinary  medical  fees  ought  not  to  join  these  clubs,  but 
they  do. 

70694.  Would  it  not  be  more  true  to  say  that  the  doctors 
ought  not  to  serve  them.  Af  ter  all ,  the  medical  service  is  an 
extra  thing  altogether.  All  that  the  friendly  society  absolu- 
tely needs  is  a  certificate  of  sickness.  It  does  not  need  any- 
thing more  ;  it  there  is  anything  more  it  must  be  voluntary 
service  on  the  part  of  the  doctor ;  he  is  perfectly  free 
to  refuse  to  do  it.  is  he  not  ? — No,  if  they  join  the  club 
they  pay  to  the  doctor. 

70695.  But  the  doctor  need  not  accept  it.  It  is  a 
business  proposition  for  the  doctor :  there  is  no  charity 
on  the  part  of  a  doctor  ;  he  chooses  for  his  own  sake 
to  accept  certain  terms  which  are  offered  him.  It  is  a 
business  transaction,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is,  but  I  do  not 
think  the  doctor  in  most  cases  when  he  takes  on  a  club 
expects  to  have  men  like  innkeepers  and  those  who 
keep  fairly  good  shops,  say. 

70696.  But  it  is  within  your  own  power  to  withdraw 
and  say,  "  I  will  not  continue  to  be  doctor  with  you  "  ? 
— Quite  so. 

70697.  Surely  in  that  case  it  is  the  doctor's  own  fault 
if  he  chooses  to  serve  them.    If  it  were  a  charity  I  could 


see  your  point  about  taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  Medical 
charitable  and  so  on,  but  the  doctor  cannot  say  they  are  assistance 
taking  an  uniair  advantage  of  him,  can  he  ? — It  is  very 
difficult  to  exclude  one  man  from  a  club  and  take  in  others,  through 

70698.  Why  should  anybody  be  excluded  ?— Then  the  friendly 
doctor  would  have  to  give  up  the  club.  societies, 

70699.  Why  should  he  not  ?— If  another  one  took  it,  doctors 
ho  would  be  under  the  same  difficulty.  thereto.  ' 

70700.  Why  should  he  not  be.  It  is  a  business  bargain, 
and  therefore  must  be  founded  on  whether  the  medical 
men  are  willing  to  do  it  or  not ;  they  must  not  pose  as 
giving  their  services  charitably,  and  they  do  not,  I  think  ? 
• — No,  they  do  not. 

70701.  Therefore  it  is  a  business  proposition  which  they 
prefer  to  accept,  and  in  that  case  of  clubs  again  I  do  not 
know  why  they  should  exclude  anybody.  Why  should 
they  exclude  anybody  unless  the  doctor  makes  it  essential 
that  they  should.  If  they  could  not  get  a  doctor  they 
would  have  to  do  what  the  doctor  said,  but  they  can  get 
doctors  ? — Yes,  if  they  can  get  doctors.  Of  course,  you 
look  at  it  in  that  way ;  I  look  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  that  it  was  originally  intended  for  those  just  above 
the  class  of  paupers,  those  who  did  not  wish  to  become 
paupers,  but  still  could  not  afford  to  pay  medical  fees. 

70702.  Intended  by  the  doctors  ? — I  think  it  was 
intended  by  everyone.  The  doctors  intended  to  have 
as  club  patients  those  whom  they  did  not  wish  to  see  as 
parish  patients  and  did  not  wish  to  force  on  to  the  parish, 
but  s  till  they  did  "not  wish  to  take  those  who  could  afford 
to  pay  their  private  fees. 

70703.  But  the  sick  pay  is  the  main  benefit  that  is  Question 
given,  more  than  the  medical  attendance,  is  it  not  ? —  P?^®?"  ^'^ 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  would  be,  but  in  all  clubs,  or  nearly  all  ''^^P^  y 
clubs,  the  medical  attendance  is  included  in  their  con 
tributions. 


society 
members 
refuse  to 

70704.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  They  can  if  they  choose  decline  contribub 
to  join  the  doctor's  club,  cannot  they  ? — Only  if  they  live  for  medici 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  club  room.  I  believe  attendanc| 
that  is  the  rule  ;  it  is  with  manv  clubs  I  know. 

70705.  (Mr.   Booth.)  You  say  :    "  The  contributions  Medical 
are  utterly  inadequate  to  pay  for  modern  medical  atten-  assistance 
dance,  including  as  it  does  estimation  of  ojjsonic  index,  through 
Perhaps  you  would  enlighten  me  as  to  the  meaning  of  ■^^^.'^^.'7 

SOClCtlGS 

opsonic  index  ? — It  is  rather  a  long  thing  to  explain,  but  jn^dgnya, 
it  was  found  out  by  a  Russian  that  certain  good  germs,  of  medica 
we  may  call  them,  in  our  body  eat  the  bad  ge;ms  that  fees,  and 
get  in,  but  in  order  to  be  in  a  condition  to  be  eaten  by  attitude 
the  good  germs  they  have  to  be  cooked  previously ;  that  doctors 
is   where  you  get  the  word  "  opsonic  "  from — ■"  opto,  thereto, 
opsomai."    In  order  to  be  cooked  they  have  to  be  caught, 
and  another  process  comes  in;  and  so  you  have,  first 
catching  your  hare,  then  cojkinj  it  and  eating  it.  To 
estimate  the  opsonic  index  takes  a  considerable  time, 
and  a  good  deal  of  apj)aratus.    There  is  an  opsonic  in  lex 
for  various  diseases,  and  it  i )  generally  recognised  now 
that,  in  some  cases  particularly,  it  should  be  estimated ; 
particularly  in  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

70706.  It  is  a  necessary  part  of  medical  treatment  ? — 
It  is.  Then  there  is  serum  therapy  ;  that  is,  the  treatment 
by  various  serums  for  diphtheria,  and  lock-jaw,  tetanus, 
or  for  tuberculosis  and  various  other  things. 

70707.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  does  rest  with  the 
doctors  to  insist,  who  have  a  monopoly  of  the  service,  by 
combination  to  insist  upon  fair  terms  for  themselves  ? — 
Doctors  have  tried  to  insist  on  fair  terms,  but  I  think  it 
generally  results  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  doctor  from 
the  club. 

70708.  But  still  the  club  must  have  a  doctor  ? — They 
must  have  a  doctor. 

70709.  They  need  not  have  a  doctor  for  treatment,  but 
they  must  have  a  doctor  to  certify  whether  the  patient  is 
sick  or  malingering  ? — Yes,  the  patient  must  go  to  a 
doctor. 

70710.  In  some  cases  they  do  leave  the  members  to 
pay  for  their  own  treatment  ? — Yes,  some  clubs  do.  I 
think  chiefly  where  they  have  not  got  many  members  in 
any  particular  district.  I  think  generally  the  smaller 
local  clubs  always  insist  upon  having  a  club  doctor. 

70711.  Would  you  not  say  that  the  doctors  have  it  in 
their  own  hands  to  deal  with  those  cases  ? — Only  by 
withdramng,  I  think. 
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70712.  By  refusing  to  serve  on  the  terms  offered  ? — 
Yes,  refusing  to  treat  them  on  the  terms  that  they  have 
hitherto  done. 

70713.  It  does  not  call  for  public  interference  of  any 
Icind  ? — No,  I  think  it  might  be  left  to  the  clubs  and  the 
doctors  to  settle  between  themselves. 

70714-.  With  regard  to  Pai'argaph  9  and  these  very 
iifficult  questions  of  the  operations  for  which  extra  fees 
are  to  be  allowed,  on  the  whole  is  it  detirablc  that  these 
operations  should  be  performed  locally  by  the  district 
medical  officer,  or  is  it  not  really  better  that  they  should 
go  for  a  serious  operation  to  a  hospital  even  if  it  be  a 
distance  of  twelve  mil  bs  ;  could  they  not  usually  be 
carefully  transported  t'.iere  ? — Yes,  usually  they  could. 
As  a  rule  it  is  not  desirable  for  the  district  medical  officer 
to  perform  an  operation  himself,  because  he  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  performing  these  operations,  but  there  are 
cases  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  perform  them,  and  some- 
times the  patients  or  their  friends  refuse  to  allow  them 
to  go  to  Hereford  in  my  case,  and  sometimes  the  hospital 
-authorities  are  unable  to  take  them  in.  I  had  a  case  a 
little  time  ago  where  a  boy  was  suffering  from  empyema — 
that  is,  a  large  collection  of  matter  in  the  chest — at  the 
:same  time  that  his  brother  had  scarlet  fever  in  the  house, 
-and  the  hospital  authorities  at  Hereford  very  properly 
refused  to  take  him  in.  I  wrote  to  ask  if  they  would, 
just  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  1  thought  thej'  would  not. 
I  had  to  get  a  medical  man  to  help  me  with  the  operation, 
■and  do  it  myself.  That  case  involved  over  fifty  atten- 
dances at  the  patient's  house  for  subsequent  treatment, 
"besides  the  operation. 

70715.  Before  this  condition  came  upon  the  child  upon 
-whom  j'ou  ojjerated,  ought  not  the  scarlet  fever  case  to 
have  been  removed ;  have  you  not  got  an  infectious 
liospital  ? — Yes,  we  have  ;  he  was  removed  soon  after- 
wards. 

70716.  It  was  his  presence  in  the  house  that  made  it 
impossible  to  remove  the  other  child,  I  gather  ? — It  was. 

70717.  I  heard  of  that  case  when  I  was  at  Dilwyn  ? — 
He  was  very  ill  at  first,  and  he  was  not  able  to  be 
removed  with  safety  for  five  or  six  days,  or  a  week.  I 
think  he  was  removed  in  about  ten  days.  It  was  im- 
mediately after  that  that  I  had  to  perform  the  operation, 
but  of  course,  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  this  boy 
had  already  caught  it.  He  might  have  caught  it  and  not 
developed  it  for  a  week  afterwards  ;  if  we  had  sent  him 
to  the  hospital  he  might  have  develoj)ed  it  there,  even  if 
he  showed  no  signs  of  it  when  he  was  taken  away. 

70718.  What  would  be  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
list  of  named  operations  which  are  allowed  at  present, 
extra  remuneration  can  be  paid  by  the  vote  of  the  board 
for  any  operation  that  does  not  come  under  the  list  ? — • 
Yes,  it  can  be. 

70719.  For  operations  which  do  come  under  the  list, 
is  it  practically  in  the  power  of  the  medical  officer  to 
decide  whether  he  will  do  it  or  not ;  that  is  to  say,  are  the 
board  bound  to  pay  for  the  operations  which  are  named  ? 
— I  think  so. 

70720.  You  would  think  it  desirable  to  extend  them  ? 
— I  think  it  certainly  is  desirable  in  cases  where  it  is 
impossible  to  send  the  patient  away.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  would  be;  for  instance,  a  severe  fracture 
of  the  skull  or  injurj?^  to  the  spine,  in  which  you  could  not 
very  well  send  the  patient  twelve  miles. 

70721.  Would  you  stipulate  that  it  should  be  in  cases 
where  they  could  not  be  otherwise  dealt  with  ? — Yes, 
in  extremely  urgent  cases.  Tliere  is  the  operation  for 
tracheotomy,  for  instance,  that  would  have  to  be  done 
at  a  moment's  notice,  because  the  patient  might  very 
well  be  dead  before  he  could  be  got  even  a  short  distance 
away. 

70722.  In  Paragraph  11  you  refer  to  the  difficulty  of 
saying  who  are  poor  ;  does  that  mean  who  are  destitute, 
or  what  is  the  m3aning  of  the  word  "  poor  "  there  ? — 
Those  who  consider  themselves  poor.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  say  who  are  poor  and  who  are  not.  We  find  that  the 
case  when  we  are  distributing  charities  ;  charities  like 
bread  and  coal  are  left  to  the  poor,  and  those  who  say 
they  are  poor  as  a  rule  get  the  charity.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  say  who  are  poor  and  who  are  not. 

70723.  To  find  a  test  ? — A  mm  with  a  family  is  poor 
where  a  man  without  a  family  with  only  his  wife,  of 


course,  would  not  be  poor.    But  in  that  case  very  often  Mr.  T.  Lam- 
they  get  it.    A  man  with  a  family  will  get  a  parish  order     bert  Hall. 
and  a  man  without  a  family  would  not  get  one.   

70724.  That  would  be  reasonable,  would  it  not  ?— "^'^'.i^^'" 
Yes,  it  would  ;   but  there  are  some  who  are  just  as  poor 

as  others  but  would  not  have  a  parish  order. 

70725.  It  depends  on  whether  they  are  willing  to  ask  ? 
— ^Yes,  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  that. 

70726.  You  say  in  Paragraph  12  you  do  not  think  the  Adequacy 
poor  suffer  from  want  of  medical  attendance,  and  that  of  medical 
actually  the  paupers  and  contract  patients  demand  and  assistance  of 
get  a  great  deal  more  medical  attendance  than  those  who  poor, 
pay  directly  for  it  ? — They  do  get  a  great  deal  more. 

70727.  Are  they  the  better  for  it  ?— It  is  difficult  to 
say ;  there  are  some,  particularly  old  women,  who  demand 
a  very  great  deal  of  attendance  and  for  very  slight  illnesses 
in  very  many  cases  I  know,  when  they  would  not  think 
of  having  it  if  they  had  to  pay  for  it. 

70728.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  have  any  permanent  Pauoity  of 
list  of  paupers  who  are  entitled  to  medical  relief  in  your  jjsrmaneni 
union  ? — No,  I  have  not  had  a  permanent  list  for  a  great  medical 
many  years.  relief  cases 

70729  Did  they  give  it  up  in  the  Weobley  Union  ?—  Weobley. 
I  think  probably  I  have  had  two  or  three  during  the  time 
I  have  been  there,  but  certainly  not  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years. 

70730.  If  a  person  comes  to  you  without  an  order  and  Relief  by 
you  are  satisfied,  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  people,  district 
that  it  is  a  pauper  case,  should  you  attend  that  case  medical 
without  waiting  for  a  formal  order  from  the  relieving  officer  prior 
officer  ? — Yes,  I  always  go  to  a  case  whether  they  get  an  to  relieving 
order  or  not. 

70731.  I  suppose  you  know  the  people  pretty  well  ? — 
Yes,  I  know  most  of  them. 

70732.  You  know  their  circumstances  pretty  well  ? — 
Yes. 

70733.  In  the  case  of  the  recommendation  of  extras, 
would  it  meet  the  difficulty  if  the  medical  officer  was 
entitled  to  order  the  immediate  supply  of  extras  in  urgent 
cases,  where  the  extras  were  needed  almost  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would.  It  is  generally 
in  urgent  cases  that  we  give  the  orders. 

70734.  Aiid  you  might  leave  the  continuance  of  the 
extras  to  the  guardians  and  their  relieving  officers  still  ? — 
Yes,  certainly ;  we  never  order  more  than  a  certain 
quantity,  and  then  that  might  be  refused.  The  second 
order  might  be  refused  by  the  board,  which  meets  fort- 
nightly.   It  is  always  in  urgent  cases  where  we  order  it. 

70735.  I  think  you  would  agree  that  the  medical 
officer  does  not  wish  to  take  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  entermg  into  the  whole  of  the  financial  circumstances 
of  the  pauper  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

70736.  And,  of  course,  the  continuance  of  relief  is  a 
question  involving  that  inquuy  ? — Yes  ;  but  in  the  case; 
of  any  pauper,  if  he  has  a  parish  order,  it  pre-supposes 
that  his  financial  circumstances  are  not  good  ;  and  in 
cases  where  a  medical  man  sees  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  house,  no  little  medical  comforts  that  are  required, 
it  seems  to  me  a  long  time  to  wait  before  they  can  get  the 
sanction  of  the  board,  perhaps  a  fortnight  later. 

70737.  As  I  have  suggested,  that  would  apply  more 
particularly  where  you  require  the  order  executed  im- 
mediately, an  urgent  order  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

70738.  Do  the  medical  officers  ever  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  guardians  at  Weobley  ? — I  attend  sometimes,  I  am 
afraid  not  very  often.  Monday  morning  is  an  inconvenient 
time.  I  do  not  know  why,  but  I  always  get  more  patients 
on  Monday. 

70739.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  the  district  medi- 
cal officer  should  attend  the  meetings  of  the  guardians  ? 
- — I  do  not  think  it  is  required. 

70740.  It  would  involve  a  good  deal  of  interference 
with  his  private  work,  would  it  not  ? — It  would,  a  good  , 
deal.    The  board  meets  at  the  workhouse,  which  is  three 
miles  from  my  house,  and  it  would  cut  into  the  whole 
morning.  Conveyance 

70741.  You  suggest  that  the  relieving  officer  should  of  medicine 
see  that  the  medicine  is  conveyed  to  the  patients,  as  it  to  paupers 
done  in  many  xmions.    Can  you  give  us  particulars  of  relieving 

officers. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  T.  Lam-  those  cases  ? — Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  saying  many  unions, 
hert  Hall.     it  is  in  some.    I  saw  a  good  deal  about  it  in  the  Medical 

  Journal  some  years  ago,  and  from  that  I  gathered  that 

7  July,  1907.      some  unions  the  medicine  is  conveyed  to  the  patients 
~  by  the  relieving  officer. 

70742.  You  do  not  remember  the  method  in  which  is 
was  done,  do  you  ? — No,  I  do  not ;  but  I  have  an  idea 
from  what  I  saw  stated  there  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
relieving  officer  to  see  that  the  patients  had  their  medicine 
when  put  up  by  the  medical  officer.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  correct,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  is  the 
case.  I  tried  to  get  it  done  in  the  Weobley  Union,  but 
I  did  not  siioceed. 

70743.  Is  there  a  practical  difficulty  in  Weobley  in 
getting  the  medicine  conveyed  to  the  patients  ? — In  some 
parts  there  is. 

70744.  How  is  it  done  in  Weobley  ?  What  is  the  system 
now  ? — There  is  no  recognised  system.  The  patients  get 
their  own  medicine  from  the  medical  officer.  The  medical 
officer  makes  up  the  medicine,  he  does  not  send  the  pre- 
scription to  a  chemist.  He  makes  up  the  medicine,  and 
the  patients  get  it  as  best  they  can  from  the  medical  officer. 

70745.  Do  the  medical  officers  have  more  than  one 
surgery,  as  a  rule,  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  do. 
I  have  another  surgery,  but  not  in  the  district.  That  is  in 
Pembridge,  in  the  Kington  Union. 

70746.  How  far  would  they  have  to  come  to  your 
surgery  for  their  medicine  ? — From  Eardisland,  three 
miles  ;  from  Canon  Pyon,  about  five  miles — the  out-lying 
parts  of  Canon  Pyon,  my  district  extends  seven  miles 
towards  Hereford.  That  is  the  furthest  part  of  Canon 
Pyon. 

70747.  You  have  places  seven  miles  away  from  you  ? 
—Yes. 

70748.  Are  there  many  people  there  ? — No,  I  very 
seldom  indeed  see  one  as  far  as  that. 

70749.  How  do  those  people  seven  miles  away  manage 
if  they  have  to  get  medicine  ?  Do  they  send  a  child 
down,  or  what  happens  ? — They  generally  send  someone 
on  a  bicycle  lately. 

70750.  Do  they  have  to  pay  for  that  ? — Yes,  they  have 
to  pay.  Old  women  tell  me  that  they  cannot  get  children 
to  come  under  6d.  or  Is.  for  a  distance  of  four  or  five  miles. 

70751.  Would  the  post  be  available  ? — ^Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  for  most  places,  but  it  would  not  be  directly 
available  for  many  parts  of  my  district,  that  is,  it  Would 
have  to  go  to  Leominster  and  stay  the  night. 

70752.  It  would  be  delayed  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  no  rural 
postman  going  from  Dilwyn ;  it  is  not  a  postal  centre. 

70753.  There  must  always  be  delay  in  some  districts, 
no  matter  how  it  is  done  ;  it  would  be  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  medicine  sent  quickly  ? — Yes,  it  is.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  very  often  send  medicine  by  the  baker, 
to  Eardisland  particularly,  that  is  one  of  the  favoured 
districts  ;  but  some  of  the  others  in  the  outlying  hills 
five  or  six  miles  away  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  it  to. 

70754.  Does  the  baker  do  it  gratuitously  ? — I  think  so. 

70755.  The  baker  goes  very  nearly  everjrwhere  now  ? — 
Yes,  he  does. 

70756.  People  do  not  bake  very  much  themselves,  do 
they  ? — No,  unfortunately  they  do  not. 

70757.  Have  you  any  doctors'  clubs  in  your  district, 
that  is,  apart  from  the  friendly  societies,  clubs  established 
by  the  doctors  ? — No. 

70758.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  women  and  children? 
—No. 

70759.  Are  you  aware  of  any  club  where  they  have 
sliding  scales  of  payment,  so  that  if  a  man  of  a  higher 
grade  does  come  in  they  make  him  pay  in  a  considerably 
higher  proportion  ? — In  this  way,  he  pays  higher  for  his 
sick  pay,  and  in  the  Dilwjm  Club  he  gets  about  twice  as 
much,  if  he  pays  for  it, -as  what  the  ordinary  club  patients 
get,  but  they  make  no  difference  to  the  doctors'  account. 

70760.  Do  you  think  if  that  were  adopted,  and  a  sliding 
scale,  which  might  be  a  considerably  higher  one,  were 
imposed  on  that  sort  of  man,  it  might  meet  the  matter  ? 
— I  suggested  that  some  years  ago,  but  they  did  not  fall 
in  with  it.  I  thought  that  those  who  could  aflord  to  pay 
more  for  their  sick  pay  should  pay  more  for  the  doctor. 


70761.  You  tell  us  that  sick  pay  should  never  amount  Friendly 
to  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  members'  wages.    Does  society  H( 
it  amount  to  more  than  that  in  your  district  ? — I  do  not  P^y  a 
know  from  any  one  club  ;   but  a  good  many,  or  at  least  ''^^^e  of 
some,  belong  to  several  clubs.    I  had  in  my  mind  a  man  ^  ^ 
that  I  used  to  attend  some  years  ago  that  belonged  to 
three  clubs.    He  was  getting,  when  he  was  ill,  32s.  a  week, 
and  his  work  was  going  on  just  the  same.    He  had  a  post 
office,  and  he  had  a  few  acres,  he  was  a  small  farmer,  and 
he  had  a  coal  business.    All  these  three  businesses  would 
go  on  exactly  the  same,  he  might  lose  a  little  by  it,  not 
more  than  a  few  shillings  a  week,  but  he  pocketed  32s. 
a  week  from  the  three  clubs. 

70762.  Do  you  think  that  retarded  his  recovery  ? — I 
am  sure  it  did,  I  am  quite  certain. 

70763.  Do  you  often  come  across  cases  of  that  kind  ? — 
Not  often  so  bad  as  that. 
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70764.  Have  you  any  cottage  hospital  available  for 
Weobley  ? — No,  there  is  one  at  Leominster,  but  that  is 
almost  as  far  to  send  as  to  Hereford.  We  nearly  always 
send  to  Hereford  general  hospital. 

70765.  Have  you  any  district  nurses  in  Weobley  ? — In 
Eardisland  parish  there  is  one,  and  there  is  one  for  Canon 
Pyon  and  King's  Pyon. 

70766.  Restricted  to  particular  parishes  ? — Yes. 

70767.  How  are  they  found,  by  private  charity  or  sub- 
scription ? — By  private  charity  and  subscription,  I  think 
chiefly  private  charity.  There  is  not  one  in  Weobley  or 
in  Dilwyn. 

70768.  If  the  provision  of  district  nurses  was  extended, 
would  a  cottage  in  which  the  district  nurse  might  live, 
with  one  or  two  rooms  fitted  up  for  sick  cases  or  for  opera- 
tions, be  of  service  in  a  country  district  like  yours  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  would. 

70769.  With  regard  to  the  serum  treatment,  and  the 
great  complexity  of  diagnosis  now-a-days,  the  net  result 
of  that  is  that  it  renders  the  whole  matter  much  more 
costly  than  it  used  to  be  ? — It  does,  very  much. 

70770.  And  serums  are  expensive  things  ? — They  are, 
and  our  union  will  not  allow  anything  for  serum.  I  think 
they  used  to  allow  something  for  various  drugs  like  quinine, 
but  quinine  is  very  much  cheaper  now  than  it  used  to  be. 
I  have  never  applied  for  anything  extra  for  giving  expen- 
sive drugs,  but  I  have  applied  for  extra  for  serum,  par- 
ticularly ii  a  case  of  diphtheria,  where  I  bought  serum 
which  cost  OS.  for  a  parish  case,  and  I  did  not  get  any 
return. 

70771.  It  was  formally  declined  ? — It  was  declined. 

70772.  Will  the  district  council  supply  serum  ? — They 
did  for  a  short  time  supply  serum,  but  I  heard  from  the 
medical  officer  of  health  a  little  time  ago  that  they  had 
refused  to  supply  any  more. 

70773.  With  regard  to  surgical  dressings,  they  are  more 
expensive  than  they  used  to  be  ? — They  are. 

70774.  Do  you  get  any  allowance  for  surgical  dressings  ? 
— I  have  not.  Just  now  in  this  case  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  case  of  empyema,  I  applied  for  a  fee,  but  I 
have  not  yet  heard  whether  the  guardians  will  allow  one 
or  not.  That  case  involved  another  medical  man  giving 
help  to  administer  the  chloroform  at  a  fee  of  one  guinea 
at  least. 

70775.  Have  you  had  your  fee  refused  in  an  operative 
case  hke  that  ? — This  is  the  first  case  in  which  I  have 
applied  for  it  except  in  cases  which  are  stipulated  for  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

70776.  The  existing  scale  of  fees  was,  as  you  probably  ^^f- 
1  J  4.  1  f  o  v  anomalif 
know,  drawn  up  a  great  number  oi  years  ago  ? — Yes.  existing 

70777.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  conservative  surgery  has  operal 

made  considerable  strides  since  that  period  ? — It  has.  ' 

district 

70778.  The  fees  which  are  now  scheduled  are  rather  medical 
for  the  amputation  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  limbs  ?  officers  t 
— They  are.  extra  fee 

70779.  So  that  if  you  preserve  the  Umb  you  get  nothing, 
but  if  you  cut  off  the  Hmb  you  get  a  fee  ? — That  is  so.        rpj^g  (jjg 

70780.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  On  the  whole,  you  would  be  in  of  provis 
favour,  I  gather,  of  drugs  being  provided  by  the  guardians  drugs 
independent  of  the  medical  officer,  would  you  not  ? — Yes, 
I  should. 
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70781.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  any  means  of  doing 
that  ?  I  gather  you  think  the  distance  is  already  a 
hindrance  ? — Yes,  it  is.  It  would  be  difficult  to  keep  two 
sets  of  drugs,  one  for  private  patients  and  one  for  parish 
patients. 

70782.  Can  you  strike  an  average  of  the  cost  of  the 
drugs,  and  make  it  up  in  that  way  ? — I  have  never 
attempted  to,  and  I  could  not  now.  I  could  not  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  the  drugs  cost  now. 

70783.  It  might  be  done  in  that  way,  that  medical 
officers  might  be  paid  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years 
out-of -pockets  ? — I  think  that  might  be  done. 

70784.  There  is  a  chemist  in  Weobley  itself,  I  suppose  ? 
— There  is  a  chemist,  but  I  do  not  think  he  keeps  many 
drugs.  It  is  mostly  patent  medicine,  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

70785.  It  has  been  suggested  sometimes  that  there 
should  be  stores  of  drugs  in  different  parts  of  the  union 
ready  for  use  ;  would  that  recommend  itself  to  you  ? — 
I  had  at  one  time  a  surgery  at  Eardisland  where  I  kept 
medicines  and  attended  once  a  week,  and  for  all  cases 
that  I  attended  in  between  at  Eardisland  I  would  make 
Up  medicine  for  them  ;  but  I  found  that  it  was  hardty 
worth  while  going  over.  By  this  I  mean  that  it  was  too 
much  of  a  tie.  I  was  often  wanted  at  the  same  time  in 
other  places,  and  found  that  no  one  wanted  mo  at  Eardis- 
land. In  many  cases  I  did  not  see  a  patient  at  all  when 
I  went  over,  and  in  some  cases  they  would  send  to  me 
to  go  over  and  see  them  simply  to  get  the  inedicine  made 
up  at  Eardisland  instead  of  having  to  come  over  and 
get  it.  I  did  not  quite  like  that,  so  after  about  ten  years 
I  gave  it  up. 

70786.  In  your  district  do  you  notice  any  difference 
in  the  physique  of  the  people  you  are  called  in  to  see  ? — 
I  have  not  noticed  any. 

70787.  You  would  not  say  that  the  standard  had  either 
risen  or  fallen  considerably  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  altered 
appreciably. 

70788.  Do  you  think  people  eat  more  meat  than  they 
did  ? — Yes,  they  eat  a  great  deal  more  meat. 

70789.  Are  they  as  well  clothed  as  they  were  ? — Yes, 
I  think  on  the  average  they  are.  There  are  some  very 
poor  families,  very  poor  and  very  dirty,  and  I  suppose 
there  always  will  be. 

70790.  What  is  the  state  of  cottage  accommodation 
in  your  district  ? — The  accommodation  is  less  than  what 
it  should  be,  that  is,  there  are  large  families  in  small  houses. 

70791.  Do  you  find  evil  arising  from  over-crowding?— 
I  do  not  know  that  any  does  arise  from  that  unless  it  is 
tuberculosis.  If  a  case  of  phthisis  occurs  in  a  cottage 
then  it  is  very  likely  indeed  to  spread. 

70792.  Is  phthisis  common  in  your  district  ? — Yes, 
it  is  common. 

70793.  Do  the  guardians  take  action  with  regard  to 
that  ? — No,  so  far  they  have  taken  no  action. 

70794.  Would  they  send  outdoor  relief  into  a  cottage 
where  there  is  a  case  of  phthisis  ? — As  a  rule  they  only 
kaow  through  my  report.  It  is  not  a  notifiable  complaint, 
asid  they  would  only  know  through  my  report. 

70795.  If  you  reported  there  was  a  case  of  phthisis 
in  a  house  Avith  several  young  children.  Mould  the  guar- 
dians give  out-relief,  or  would  they  offer  the  House  ? — 
I  do  not  know  that  they  would  do  anything.  I  have  a 
case  now  in  which  I  reported  a  case  of  phthisis,  where  the 
man  has  four  or  five  children  at  home  in  a  small  house, 
but  they  have  not  taken  any  action. 

70796.  Supposing  the  man  asked  for  relief  ? — He  has 
asked  for  relief. 

70797.  Have  they  given  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes  ;  he  has 
had  outdoor  relief  for  about  the  last  three  weeks  or  a 
month. 

70798.  Has  a  question  ever  been  raised  at  the  board 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  ? — Not  that  I  know  of. 

70799.  Do  you  not  think  in  a  case  like  that  that  the 
attendance  at  the  board  of  the  district  medical  officer 
is  very  valuable  ? — If  they  want  to  know  anything  about 
it.  They  did  ask  for  a  report  on  this  case  as  to  whether 
the  man  was  able  to  work  or  not ;  that  is  the  only  report 
I  have  given  :  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  work  again. 


70800.  You  did  not  report  on  the  danger  to  the  rest  of 
the  family  ? — No,  I  have  not  reported  upon  that. 

70801.  You  say  phthisis  is  not  uncommon  in  your 
district  ? — It  is  not  uncommon  ;  but  a  case  like  that 
is  not  very  common.  It  generally  occurs  amongst  the 
young  adults. 

70802.  They  would  be  commonly  in  houses  with  other 
people,  would  they  not  ? — Yes  ;  they  would  be  living 
with  other  people. 

70803.  Do  you  get  the  patients  to  follow  your  rules 
about  open  windows,  and  so  forth  ? — No,  as  a  rule  they 
do  not.    Very  few  do,  very  few  indeed. 

70804.  Do  they  observe  the  common  rules  with  regard 
to  sputum  ? — It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  get  them  to 
take  any  precautions  at  all  in  that  way.  I  had,  a  short 
time  ago,  a  man  with  consumption  coming  to  see  me 
frequently.  He  was  in  the  latter  stages,  he  could  just 
come  up  to  see  me  for  some  months  ;  and  there  he  was, 
coughing  and  spitting  about  the  road  and  about  my 
garden  walks  as  he  came  up. 

70805.  What  would  you  suggest  with  regard  to  these 
difficulties  ?• — It  is  most  difficult  to  get  country  people, 
I  do  not  know  about  town  people,  to  take  any  precau- 
tions of  that  sort. 

70806.  You  would  make  it  a  notifiable  disease  ? — Yes, 
I  would.    I  think  that  certainly  should  be  done. 

70807.  You  think  on  the  whole  the  gain  of  that  would 
be  greater  than  any  loss  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

70808.  What  procedure  would  you  take  after  that ; 
when  a  case  haT  been  notified  would  you  segregate  it  ? — ■ 
If  possible  it  certainly  would  be  better  to  isolate  the 
patient. 

70809.  Would  you  be  glad  to  see  the  county  build  a 
sanatorium  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  if  they 
took  all  these  cases. 

70810.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  that  ? — 
I  do  not  know  at  all.  I  have  not  heard  anything  of  that 
sort  mooted  in  any  way. 

70811.  Have  you  a  county  nursing  institution  in 
Hereford  ? — Yes. 

70812.  Does  it  supply  any  country  nurses  ? — They 
superintend  them,  I  do  not  know  whether  they  supply 
them  ;  there  is  a  nursing  superintendent. 

70813.  In  some  counties  they  supply  nurses  on  condi- 
tion that  the  locality  pays  half,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  they  do  that  in  Hereford.  The 
two  that  they  have  in  the  Dilwyn  district  are  kept  chiefly 
by  private  charity  and  by  subscriptions. 

70814.  Do  you  find  their  services  much  in  demand  ? — 
Yes,  a  great  deal. 

70815.  Do  you  find  that  country  people,  labourers, 
appreciate  their  work  ? — Some  of  them  do,  others  do  not, 
some  will  not  have  them  at  all,  but  a  great  many  do. 

70816.  On  what  sort  of  ground  do  they  object  to  them  ? 
— Simply  because  they  are  not  used  to  it ;  it  is  an  innova- 
tion. 

70817.  Is  it  because  they  would  prefer  to  pay  for  it  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  tliey  would.  Some  have  told  me  they 
would  not  have  the  nurse  because  the  charges  were  too 
high,  but  only  a  few  have  told  me  that. 

70818.  In  a  rural  district,  if  you  have  a  case  which 
requires  nursing,  what  do  you  do  ? — Generally  they  get 
some  neighbour  to  do  the  nursing,  in  the  parishes  which 
are  not  provided  with  nurses. 

70819.  Y'ou  find  that  is  sufficient  on  the  whole  ? — 
It  generally  has  done,  I  caimot  say  it  is  sufficient.  I 
think  in  some  cases  the  patients  would  get  on  very  much 
better  if  they  had  proper  nursing,  but  in  many  cases  the 
nurses  cannot  go,  they  generally  have  some  confinement 
in  prospect,  and  if  it  is  an  infectious  case  they  are  not 
allowed  to  go. 

70820.  Do  you  foresee  much  difficulty  with  regard  to 
mid  wives  in  the  future  ? — I  think  not. 

70821.  You  think  under  the  new  Act,  when  it  comes 
into  full  force,  you  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  ? — 
Yes  ;  I  think  they  will  meet  the  demand. 

70822.  Because,  I  suppose,  a  good  many  of  the  existing 
midwives  will  be  quahfied,  will  they  not  — Yes,  I  suppose 
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they  will  in  the  course  of  time,  but  I  think  that  there  are 
several  others  in  my  district  who  are  qualified,  and 
properly  qualified  ;  and  when  the  others  die  out  I  think 
they  will  be  able  to  meet  the  demand  perfectly  well. 

70823.  You  would  like  to  see  something  in  the  way  of 
parish  homes  established  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  poor  people  who  have  come  to  poverty  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

70824.  Have  you  any  experience  of  such  ? — They  do  not 
like  going  to  the  workhouses.  A  great  many  have  told 
me  they  would  not  go  to  the  workhouse;  they  would 
rather  die  in  a  ditch,  or  die  unattended  by  anyone  in  their 
own  homes,  than  go  to  the  workhouse.    I  do  not  know  why. 

70825.  Have  you  seen  e.ny  of  those  parish  homes  in 
Scctls-nd  ? — No,  I  have  not  seen  those  ;    I  was  going  a 


good  deal  by  the  almshouses  at  Pembridge.  They  have- 
two  almshouses  there  each  containing  six  houses. 

70826.  Do  they  admit  married  couples  ? — No,  these  are^ 
only  for  women,  but  they  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

70827.  You  think  they  do  on  the  whole  ?— I  think 
they  do.  I  should  like  to  see  some  like  that  established- 
in  every  large  parish. 

70828.  Have  they  had  an  allowance  of  money  ? — -Yes. 
I  am  not  sure  what  the  allowance  is. 

70829.  Is  Stanton-on-Wye  in  your  district  ? — No-, 
that  is  a  separate  district  of  the  Weobley  Union. 

70830.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  effect  of  Jarvis's 
Charity  ? — No,  I  have  not ;  it  is  on  the  other  side  of 
Weobley,  and  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  it. 


Mr.  John  Blud,  called ;  and  Examined. 
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70831.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Shifnal 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes. 

70832.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  a  very 
valuable  statement,  and,  according  to  our  custom,  we  will 
take  that  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it 
it  in.  We  propose  to  ask  questions  to  supplement  or  clear 
up  any  points  that  may  be  left  in  doubt  ? — Very  well. 

1.  I  am  a  native  of  this  town  ;  am  fifty-three  years  of 
age,  and  excepting  fifteen  years,  have  lived  here  all  my 
life.  As  a  guardian  here  I  am  in  my  fourth  year  of 
oflice  :  I  also  sat  on  the  Urban  Coimcil  of  Colwjm  Bay 
for  four  years.  I  have  been  a  milk  salesman  for  about 
thirty  years,  and  come  in  daily  touch  with  the  poorest 
people,  and  have  for  many  years  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  all  questions  connected  with  their  well-being. 

2.  Shifnal  Union  embraces  a  district  that,  to  the  extent 
of  nine-tenths  or  more,  is  agricultural.  The  town  of 
Shifnal,  with  a  population  of  some  2,000  or  more,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  centre  and  most  important  part  of  the 
union.  The  only  industry,  apart  from  the  mining  district, 
is  Mr.  Edge's  Foundry.  Chain  and  Wire  Rope  Works  near 
Shifnal.  Apart  from  this  and  a  few  small  mills,  there  are 
no  village  industries  in  the  union.  The  working  classes 
are  made  up  chiefly  of  agricultural  labourers,  gentlemen's 
servants,  and  tradesmen's  assistants.  I  will  describe  the 
social  conditions  in  paragraph  6. 

3.  The  only  work  that  can  in  any  way  be  termed  an 
experiment  that  has  been  carried  out  during  my  term  of 
ofiice,  apart  from  a  little  wood-chop2)ing  business,  has  been 
carried  out  in  connection  with  the  working  of  an  acre  of 
land  purchased  by  the  union  in  1904.  The  land  adjoins 
the  workhouse,  and  was  a  piece  of  turf.  At  the  time  of 
its  purchase  we  were  getting  a  large  number  of  vagrants. 
So  wishing  to  convert  the  land  into  a  kitchen  garden,  we 
instructed  the  master  to  give  better  diet  to  any  of  the 
casuals  who  were  willing  to  stay  and  dig  the  land.  I  took 
a  special  interest  in  the  working  of  this  ground,  and  made 
special  inquiries  at  the  time  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  these  male  casuals  were  either  willing  or  capable 
of  doing  spade  work  ;  and  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not  more  than  5  per  cent, 
were  either  willing  or  capable  of  performing  such  work. 
The  great  majority  of  them  were  physically  incapable. 
Three  old  men,  seventy  years  of  age,  stayed  and  worked 
steadily  and  well  for  several  weeks.  I  found  they  were 
bona  fide  workers  out  of  employment,  who  had  worked 
chiefly  on  big  public  works  ;  in  short,  they  were  navvies, 
and  had  been  accustomed  to  spade  work.  One  day  a 
machinist  from  Coventry  had  a  try  at  it,  but  was  only  able 
to  stick  it  until  mid-day,  when  he  left  with  bhstered  hands. 
My  observations  then,  of  this  little  experiment  and  other 
observations  I  have  made,  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that 
not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  our  unemployed  are  em- 
ployable, and  those  only  at  so  many  different  branches 
of  work.  Of  course,  this  conclusion  of  mine  applies 
only  to  times  when  trade  is  in  a  normal  condition. 

4.  I  am  in  favour  of  indoor  relief  for  the  homeless  and 
friendless,  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  also  for  the  feeble- 
minded who  are  destitute,  and  have  no  one  to  properly 
protect  and  care  for  them.  But  I  am  only  in  favour  of 
indoor  relief  for  these  exceptional  cases.  I  am  well 
aware  that  to-day  the  inmates  of  our  workhouses  have 
an  increased  amount  of  comfort  and  attention.  Since 
the  days  of  Oliver  Twist  there  has  been  an  expansion  of 
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human  sympathy,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  the  workhouse  is 
not  a  home  ;  it  is  but  a  gilded  prison  or  house  of  detention. 
Note  the  hopeless  expression,  the  vacant  looks  of  the 
inmates  ;  all  interest  in  life  is  gone.  They  feel  they  have 
come  to  the  last  stage  of  a  weary  pilgrimage ;  they  are 
only  where  they  are  on  sufferance,  because  everything 
around  tells  them  they  are  useless  and  are  nothing  more 
than  public  burdens.  These  considerations  therefore, 
compel  me  to  support  a  liberal  allowance  of  outdoor 
relief.  My  business  as  a  milk  salesman  takes  me  into 
many  poor  homes,  and  I  come  into  daily  touch  with  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  nine- 
tenths  of  those  who  apply  for  outdoor  relief  do  not  do  so 
until  driven  by  acute  want.  They  not  only  have  a  great 
dread  of  the  house,  but  just  as  great  a  dread  of  losing 
their  home,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  guardian  of 
the  poor  to  encourage  this  love  of  the  home  life.  A  great 
statesman  once  said:  "  The  nation  dwells  in  the  cottage, 
and  I  look  upon  the  cottage  homes  as  those  which  form 
the  basis  of  all  that  is  great  and  enduring  in  the  fabric 
and  superstructure  of  the  State."  Of  course,  I  know 
people  in  this  town,  and  I  am  sure  there  are  such  in  every 
town,  who  seem  to  have  lost  self-respect  and  respect  for 
their  homes,  who  are  always  pleading  poverty  and  always- 
sponging  on  charitable  people,  but  even  these  dread  the 
house  and  are  reluctant  to  apply  for  relief.  And,  taking, 
particular  note  of  every  apj)licant  known  to  me  who 
applies  for  relief,  I  do  not  know  of  one  who  has  not  been 
in  destitute  circumstances.  Therefore  I  am  in  favour  of  a 
more  liberal  allowance  of  outdoor  relief,  because,  obviously 
it  is  less  costly,  far  more  humane,  and  less  destructive  to 
the  home  life.  And  circumstances  are  specially  favourable 
to  outdoor  relief  here,  inasmuch  as  we  have  a  goodly 
number  of  decent  old  cottages  that  have  a  very  low  rental. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  who  apply  for  relief,  not  in- 
cluding casuals,  are  chiefly  agricultural  labourers,  un- 
skilled labourers  from  the  mining  district,  aged  and  worn- 
out  old  men,  also  widows,  the  infirm  and  feeble-minded. 
I  have  not  yet  known  a  skilled  hand  apply  for  relief 
who  was  a  bona  fide  trades  unionist. 

6.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  : — intemperance, 
ignorance,  gambling,  low  wages,  heavy  rating  burden?, 
a  want  of  techuice.l  skill,  a  lack  of  employment  resulting 
from  a  lack  of  small  holdings  and  allotments. 

7.  We  have  in  Shifnal  nineteen  public -houses  to  a  Exeessiv 
population  of  about  2,000,*  or  practically  one  public-  public- 
house  to  about  every  one  hundred  inhabitants.  Not  more  lio«ses, 
than  five  of  these  public-houses  do  a  commercial  business,  ^^'^  ™^ 
or  have  accommodation  for  travellers,  etc.;  at  least  fourteen  causes 
of  these  houses  must  live  on  the  earnings  of  the  working  poverty, 
classes.    It  may  easily  be  computed  what  it  takes  weekly 

to  keep  a  licensed  house  going,  and  then  it  is  easy  to  com- 
pute the  amount  of  money  spent  on  di-ink  by  a  population 
made  up  chiefly  of  a  labouring  class  in  receipt  of  the  lowest 
wage.  To  put  it  briefly,  we  have  a  maximum  of  poverty 
giving  a  minimum  of  force  to  resist  a  multitude  of  tempta- 
tions. Then,  associated  with  these  di-inking  customs  we 
have  gambling,  an  evil  that  is  growing  among  working- 
men  and  women,  too.  If  drinking  customs  tend  to  en- 
slave and  debase,  it  is  also  certain  the  vice  of  gambling 
pauperises  those  who  indulge  in  it.  The  poorest  people  I 
know  are  those  who  are  constantly  spotting  winners  and 

*  I  find  I  have  possibly  understated  the  population  of 
the  town  of  Shifnal.    It  may  be  a  few  hundreds  mori-. 
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catching  losers.  I  have  been  in^'ormed,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  Information  to  be  correct,  th?.t  a 
bookmaker  in  this  town  made  a  gain  of  £700  on  two  races, 
and  that  the  bulk  of  thf^t  money  had  been  put  on  by  the 
working  classes.  That  the  drinking  and  gambling  cus- 
toms so  prevalent  among  our  working-class  a,re  a  potent 
cause  of  poverty,  no  one,  I  think,  will  care  to  dispute.  I 
am  not  surprised  we  have  so  much  poverty  ;  I  am  only 
surprised  we  have  not  more.  Then  I  oi'ten  hnd,  associated 
with  this  drinking  and  gambling,  an  ignorance  that  is 
lamentable,  and  esp?cially  in  reg5.rd  to  the  value  of 
different  foods.  Money  is  spent  freely  on  beer,  spirits, 
vinegar,  pickles,  fried  hsh,  etc. ;  these  are  looked  upon  as 
necessaries,  whilst  good  milk,  fresh  butter,  rice,  ce,tmeal 
and  such  things  are  looked  upon  as  luxuries  that  must 
not  be  indulged  in-  Still,  I  am  thankful  to  say  there  is  a 
number  of  our  working  classes  who  have  not  succumbed 
to  their  vicious  sun-oundings,  men  and  women  who  bring 
up  large  families  on  a  small  wage,  and  turn  them  out  to 
useful  service,  a  credit  to  themselves  and  those  who  em- 
ploy them.  These  call  forth  my  admiration.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  care  to  sit  ir\  judgment  on  those  who 
have  become  victims  to  their  vicious  surroundings.  I 
condemn  those  Vv^ho  have  placed  these  tem'Jjtations  in  the 
midst  of  the  people.  And  when  an  applicant  comes  be- 
fore our  board,  and  applies  for  relief,  whom  I  know  to 
have  been  intemperate  or  a  gambler  I  cannot  allow  that 
to  count  against  him  or  her,  because  such  are  but  the 
victims  of  circumstances,  and  therefore  not  altogether 
responsible. 

8.  Another  cause  of  poverty  is  the  low  wages  earned  in 
an  agricultural  district.  Even  the  most  provident  find  it 
difficult,  when  age  and  infu-mity  comes,  to  keep  off  the 
parish.  The  coit  of  food  and  clothing  per  head  per  week 
is  about  4s.  8d.  in  our  workhouse  and  we  practice  the 
greatest  economy.  This  being  so,  how  is  it  possible  for  a 
labouring  men,  with  a  wife  and  three  children,  in  receipt 
of  16s.  or  18s.  per  week,  to  save  money  for  old  age.  I 
have  known  a  few  save  money,  but  have  always  found 
in  such  cases  the  woman  to  be  a  very  strong  woman 
and  a  wage-earner  hereelf.  It  is  when  sickness  comes  to 
the  labourer's  family  that  poverty  begins  to  make  itself 
felt,  and  once  they  become  involved  in  debt,  the  debt  be- 
comes a  perpetual  millstone. 

9.  Another  cause  of  depression  and  poverty  is  the  heavy 
rating  burdens  which  sma,ll  tovms  like  this  ha\e  to  bear, 
as  a  result  of  costly  sewage  and  water  schemes.  In  Shifnal 
we  have  an  excessively  heavy  rate  as  a  result  of  a  costly 
sewage  and  water  scheme  and  a  very  small  rating  area  to 
produce  it,  for  which  the  late  Local  Government  Board  is 
to  blame.  Then  another  cause  is  the  want  of  technical 
skill  amongst  our  working  class.  So  many  of  them 
have  never  learnt  to  do  more  than  a  few  jobs  on  a 
farm  ;  these  are  casual  labourers  who  are  often  out  of 
employment.  There  are  no  allotments  for  them  to  take 
up,  consequently  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the 
farmers'  demand  for  extra  men  at  diiTerent  seasons  of  the 
year. 

10.  Another  cause  of  pauperism  in  this  district  is  the 
tied  cottage  system.  That  is,  the  cotta,ges  attached  to 
the  farm  are  let  with  the  work.  If  the  labourer  leaves 
his  work  he  must  leave  his  cottage,  so  as  he  gets  aged  and 
worn  he  settles  down  in  some  small  cottage  in  the  town 
for  the  sake  of  security.  I  have  invariably  found  this  to  be 
his  last  pitch  on  this  side  the  workhouse  door. 

11.  The  reforms  I  am  in  favour  of  are  : — ■ 
(a)  A  scheme  of  old-age  pensions. 

(6)  A  more  liberal  allowance  of  outdoor  relief 
for  all  destitute  cases,  a.nd  only  those  taken  as  in- 
mates whose  special  circumstances  seem  to  suggest  it 
as  the  best  coni'se. 

(c)  To  give  boards  of  guai'dians  power  to  form  out- 
side its  own  members  a  distress  <  ommittee  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  specially  acqua-nted  with  the  district, 
who  shall  be  free  of  all  political  and  sectarian  bias,  to 
investigate  and  report  every  case  of  distress. 

('/)  The  law  altered  in  bastardy  cases  so  as  to 
give  the  justices  power  to  make  every  possible  father 
contribute. 

(f)  To  make  the  maintenance  of  all  casuals  a 
national  charge  through  the  establishm-^nt  of  labour 
colonies. 

429-yiI. 


(/)  Also  a  fuller  provision  o."  seconda  y  education     Mr.  John 
and  more  technical  instruction.  Blud. 

(g)  Allotments  should  also  be  freely  provided.  i7July"T"07 
12.  I  wish  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  hopeful  that  ' 
if  we  can  have  another  tw'enty  years  of  national  prosperity,  Decrease  of 
another  twenty  years  of  progressive  legislation,  that  nine-  pauperism 
tenths  of  the  pauperism  existing  to-day  will  be  cleared  out  and  prospect 
from  our  midst.    This  hope  is  founded  on  the  fact  furnished  of  its 
by  the  recent  Government  Rei^ort,  which  shows  that,  in  eradication, 
spite  of  everything,  pauperism  has  been  materially  re- 
duced since  the  year  1872— a  year,  too,  remarkable 
for  trade  jiroserity.    In  that  year  38  per  1,000  were 
chargealile  to  the  parish,  whilst  to-day  not  more  than  25 
per  1,000  are  so  chargeable. 

70S33.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  paragraph  3,  you  speak  of  an  Employment 
experiment  which  consisted  of  oj^ening  up  a  piece  of  of  vagrants 
land,  digging  it  up,  as  work  to  be  given  to  paupers.    You  on  work- 
would  admit,  I  suppose,  that  that  is  only  one  kind  of  house  land 
work  ?— Only  one  kind.  ^'id  fitness 

of  unem- 

70834.  People  might  be  willing  to  work,  but  yet  could  ployed  for 
not  do  that  particular  job  ? — What  struck  me  was  the  agricultural 
very  small  number  of  vagrants  who  seem  fitted  for  what  work. 

I  should  have  thought  was  work  that  almost  anyone 
could  do.  Tliey  seemed  very  unused  to  sjiade  work, 
in  fact  only  three  or  four  stayed  for  a  few  weeks  and  con- 
tinued digging  at  this  land. 

70835.  Supposing  the  thing  had  been  done  more 
deliberattdy,  that  it  had  been  work  given  at  some  sort  of 
farm  colony  where  the  intention  was  to  train  people  to  do 
the  work,  and  they  had  been  gradually  brought  into  this, 
do  you  suppose  that  a  larger  number  would  have  been 
able  ;  that  is  to  say  they  might  have  been  physically 
weak  at  first,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they  might 
have  gained  strength  and  power  and  also  learned  how 
to  handle  the  tools  ? — That  might  be  so.  No  doubt  in 
time  they  could  be  accustomed,  trained,  and  made  more 
I3h3'-sically  fit  to  do  the  work,  but  it  would  take  time. 

70836.  It  is  not  an  exhaustive  experiment  ? — Oh  dear 
no. 

70837.  At  the  end  of  the  paragraph  you  say  :  "  one  day 
a  machinist  from  Coventry  had  a  try  at  it,  but  was  only 
able  to  stick  it  until  mid-day  when  he  left  with  blistered 
hands."  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  he  was  not  willing 
under  those  circumstances  ? — None  whatever. 

70838.  If  you  could  not  have  found  him  other  work 
he  might  have  ultimately  learnt  even  to  do  that  ? — Yts. 
My  conclusion  from  this  experiment  is  tliat  it  would  take 
them  a  great  deal  of  experience  on  a  farm  colony  to  fit 
many  of  the  unemployed  to  do  this  kind  of  work. 

70839.  So  that  your  general  observation  leads  j'ou 
to  the  conclusion  that  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the 
unemployed  are  employable,  but  the  experiment  you 
have  mentioned  does  not  of  course  prove  that  ? — It  does 
not,  but  my  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
really  to  go  and  take  the  unemployed  from  the  streets 
and  put  them  at  any  work  that  would  be  in  any  way 
remunerative.  I  fancy  that  any  experiment  would  be  a 
failure  financially  and  many  of  these  unemployed  it 
would  take  a  considerable  time  to  make  fit  to  do  any  kind 
of  spade  or  ag  icultural  or  horticultural  work. 

70840.  Or  any  work  that  you  would  very  easily  provide 
or  them  ? — Yes. 

70841.  It  would  be  educational,  in  fact,  and  expensive  ? 
— Yes. 

70842.  In  paragraph  7  you  speak  of  the  lamentable  p^^^  j 
ignoiance  especially  with  regard  to  the  value  of  different  icnQraMe 
foods.    Do  you  suppose  that  if  peoi^le  knew  the  different  dietetics, 
values  of  these  various  things  that  it  would  affect  their 

taste,  that  tliey  would  be  affected  by  it  and  would  be 
willing  to  spend  their  money  in  a  more  advantageous  way  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  educate 
the  people  with  regard  to  the  values  of  different  foods. 
I  have  been  very  much  struck  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
working  classes  with  regard  to  the  value  of  foods,  especially 
plain  foods,  and  foods  thxt  are  perhaps  the  cheapest 
on  the  market. 

70843.  You  think  if  they  knew  it  they  would  use  it  ? — 
More  would,  I  am  sure. 

70S44.  Do  you  think  it  would  alfect  the  diet  given  by 
mothers  to  their  children  ? — Yes.  I  had  rather  an 
amusing  experience  the  other  day,  a  woman  had  been 
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Mr.  John     takmg  milk  off  me  for  some  time  for  an  infant,  but  she  said 
Blvd.        she  should  not  require  so  much,  but  will  still  take  a 

  little  ;  the  child  was  old  enough  to  take  other  food.  I 

17  July,  If  07.  asked  her  what  other  food  she  was  giving  him  ;  she  said 
"  He  has  just  had  some  cold  potatoes  with  me  and  pickled 
onions."  I  then  tried  to  show  her  that  for  a  growing 
child  less  than  two  years  of  age  there  was  nothing  so  cheap 
and  nothing  so  good  as  milk,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand it. 

70845.  She  thought  you  were  only  advertising  your 
own  business  ? — Just  so.  I  happen  to  live  in  a  district 
where  milk  is  very  cheap ;  the  best  of  milk  is  provided 
at  3d.  a  quart,  and  skim  milk  at  Id.  a  quart. 

70846.  It  can  be  had  anywhere  ? — Yes,  anywhere. 

70847.  And  delivered  at  that  price  ? — Yes,  delivered 
at  that  price  the  year  round.  It  is  never  more  than 
3d.  a  quart,  and  the  sanitary  authority  have  analysed 
samples  now  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  to  my  knowledge 
and  I  think  in  the  whole  course  of  that  seven  years  there 
has  been  only  one  defective  sample  found.  Another 
woman  said  to  me  one  evening :  "  My  man  wants  me 
to  take  a  pint  of  milk  for  his  supper,  but  I  said  '  I  cannot 
afford  it ;  '  he  may  have  some  beer  and  some  bread  and 
cheese."  A  great  many  of  the  working  classes  know 
really  very  little  with  regard  to  the  value  of  foods,  and 
of  course  in  these  days  there  are  a  great  many  varieties 
placed  before  the  people  in  the  shape  of  pickles  and 
fried  fish,  and  other  things,  and  they  go  in  for  a  great 
many  of  those  things,  and  I  often  think  they  are  not 
good  for  them. 

70848.  Where  they  can  get  fresh  milk  do  they  also  use 
the  tinned  milk  ? — Not  so  much  in  our  town  ;  it  is  chiefly 
fresh  milk. 

70849.  In  manj'  parts  of  England  they  do  ? — The  pre- 
vailing feeling  amongst  the  working  classes  is  that  they 
caanot  afford  milk  ;  even  in  Shifnal  they  look  upon  it 
as  a  luxury  and  not  as  a  food. 

70850.  They  do  not  think  it  is  a  food  ?— No.  Of 
course  I  am  in  the  trade  ;  I  am  not  saying  this  for  the 
sake  of  pushing  the  trade,  but  I  know  the  value  of  new 
milk  for  young  children.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sort 
of  f  Dod  equal  to  it,  especially  when  they  get  a  pure  supply  ; 
and  at  the  rate  of  3d.  a  quart  it  is  astonishing  how  little 
is  sold. 


Plentiful  and 
cheap  milk 
supply  at 
Shifnal. 


Popular 
ignorance  of 
dietetics  and 
remedies 
therefor. 


70851.  The  complaint  in  many  districts  is  that  they 
cannot  get  it  ? — It  is  not  so  at  Shifnal. 

70852.  That  is  to  say  what  milk  is  obtained  is  sent 
straight  up  to  one  of  the  large  towns  :  the  farmers  will 
not  be  bothered  to  deliver  it  or  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  it  ? — In  Shifnal,  with  a  population  of 
2,000,  there  are  three  farmers  who  retail  their  own  milk 
and  bring  it  from  their  own  farms.  I  thuik  we  have  some 
of  the  very  riohest  land  round  Shifnal,  and  some  of  the 
best  milk  is  produced,  but  it  is  astonishing  how  little  is 
sold.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  I  will  say,  but 
still  not  such  a  demand  as  you  would  think  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  price.  In  the  little  villages  round 
Wolverhampton  the  people  have  to  pay  4d.  a  quart. 

70853.  Have  you  lived  in  a  district  where  it  is  difficul'; 
to  get  and  dear  ? — I  lived  at  Colwyn  Bay  for  fifteen  years, 
and  it  was  always  4d.  a  quart  there,  and  I  have  known  it 
go  up  to  5d.  a  quart. 

70854.  Is  there  so  much  taken  here  where  it  is  cheaper 
and  more  easy  to  get  ? — No,  not  so  much  I  think,  but 
it  is  a  different  class  of  people.  I  live  next  door  to  a 
butcher  ;  last  year  there  was  a  good  deal  of  temporary 
distress  amongst  the  people,  and  he  was  telling  me  what 
difficulty  he  had  in  selling  shin  bones  and  secondary 
joints  of  meat  that  were  very  good  for  making  soup.  He 
was  willing  to  sell  second  joints  at  3d.  and  4d.  a  pound, 
and  he  had  to  boil  a  good  deal  of  it  and  send  the  bones 
away.  He  was  telling  me  what  a  nourishing  thing  it 
would  be  for  these  people  if  they  would  only  go  in  for 
twoi^enny  worth  or  threepenny  worth  of  bones ;  they 
-would  get  suffioient  soup  to  feed  their  family  for  a  day 
perhaps,  and  yet  he  had  no  sale  for  them. 

70855.  How  could  this  information  be  taught :  could 
you  teach  it  in  the  schools,  or  how  would  you  propose  to 
xeaoh  them  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  means. 
I  think  that  this  matter  of  hygiene  should  be  taught 
more  in  the  schools  to  the  children  than  it  is. 


70856.  You  think  it  would  enter  the  children's  minds  ? 
— I  think  we  must  begin  with  the  children. 

70857.  Do  you  think  they  would  remember  it  when 
they  left  school  ? — I  think  just  as  much  as  they  remember 
anything  else. 

70858.  And  appreciate  it  ? — Yes,  I  notice   the   dif-  Conapar 
ference  between  the  Scotch  and  the  English.    We  have  betweer 
a  few  Scotch  people  living  in  the  toAvn,  and  they  seem  to  English 
appreciate  these  things  and  know  the  value  of  it  more  Scotch 
than  the  English  people  do.  of^diete 

70859.  In  Paragraph  9,  speaking  of  the  causes  of  pov- 
erty, you  say  there  are  no  allotments  for  the  agricultural  ,^°r' 
classes  to  take  up,  is  that  so  ? — That  is  so.     There  were  g^f^^ 
at  one  time  a  small  number  of  allotments  at  the  north 

end  of  Shifnal,  but  they  have  been  consolidated  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  other  men.  The  fields  that  were  let  in 
allotments  have  been  let  as  fields  by  the  superior  land- 
lord to  others. 

70860.  Does  that  mean  they  have  been  neglected,  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  them  as  allotments  ? — No,  it  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  demand,  there  was  always  a 
demand,  in  fact  it  was  difficult  for  people  to  get  one. 

70861.  How  is  the  rent  paid  ?  Does  one  man  pay  for 
the  lot,  and  collect  it  ? — There  are  about  50  acres  at  the 
end  of  Shifnal  now,  that  are  let  in  lots  of  from  5  to  9  and 
11  acres,  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen  different  men. 

70862.  That  is  more  than  an  allotment  ? — Yes,  they 
have  been  let  in  fields  now  of  3  or  4  acres,  or  from  5  to  11 
acres  in  a  lot,  whereas  they  used  to  be  in  acre  allotments 
and  half-acre  allotments. 

70863.  Was  that  m  your  time  ?— Yes. 

70864.  What  was  the  reason  for  the  change  ?  Why 
were  the  allotments  no  longer  let  ? — I  think  the  landlord 
preferred  the  easier  system  of  collection  and  having  fewer 
tenants. 

70865.  That  was  the  object  of  my  question,  whether 
or  not  the  landlord  had  to  collect  from  each  tenant,  or 
Avhether  there  was  an  association  ? — The  landlord  had  to 
collect  from  each  tenant. 

70866.  In  some  cases  there  is  an  arrangement  to  have 
it  put  in  one  name,  and  they  collect  the  rent  amongst 
themselves  ? — I  think  the  landlord  had  to  collect  from 
e?.,2h  tenant  direct. 

70867.  He  gave  it  up  because  it  was  too  much  trouble, 
or  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  getting  the  rent  ? — I  do 
not  know  the  reason  for  the  change  ;  certainly  the  allot- 
ments were  always  let,  and  there  was  a  demand  for  them. 

70868.  And  the  lack  of  them  is  felt  ?— Yes,  although 
the  parish  council  have  just  advertised  for  allotments 
there  have  been  but  very  few  enquiriop,  although  there 
are  a  number  of  people  who  would  be  very  glad  to  get 
an  allotment,  they  do  not  seem  to  sum  up  courage  to  ask 
for  them.  There  is  a  greater  need  for  allotments  now  in 
Shifnal  because  of  the  altered  condi  ions  of  agriculture. 
Some  thirty  years  ago  say,  we  used  to  have  a  number  of 
Iri^h  and  a  narr;  ber  of  Welshmen,  who  u^ed  to  come  into  change 
the  town  for  the  harvest  season,  for  the  extra  work,  agricul 
My  experience  is  that  we  have  more  unemployment  now  conduci 
in  the  harvest  months  than  we  have  at  any  other  time  sunirae 
of  the  year.  The  harvest  h  so  much  more  easily  gathered  ^^J^'j^Jj 
in,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  more  stock  raised.  We  * 
have  more  mixed  farming  ;  we  have  more  root  growing, 

and  I  find  that  the  men  are  more  constantly  employed, 
and  find  more  work  from  the  end  of  harvest  until  spring, 
than  they  do  in  the  siimmer  season  even.    A  complete 
change  has  come  over  the  condition  of  agriculture  with 
regard  to  that,  so  that  if  these  men  had  allotments  now, 
they  have  more  spare  time  in  the  summer  than  they  used 
to  have.    It  was  in  the  summer  that  they  could  find  any 
amount  of  employment,  but  now  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
There  are  more  men  wanted  in  the  winter  than  in  the  Increai 
summer.    In  these  days  most  of  our  farmers  who  are  '^^^^g"' 
large  farmers,  will  grow  from  fifty  to  sixty  and  eighty  ^[^^j^ 
acres  of  potatoes,  and  in  the  growing  of  potatoes  nearly  j^bour. 
all  hand  labour  has  to  be  employed.    Some  thirty  years 
ago,  if  a  farmer  grew  more  than  one  or  two  acres  of 
potatoes,  he  was  considered  rather  a  large  grower,  but 
now  all  the  farmers  grow  potatoes,  and  grow  very  large 
quantities,  and  they  also  grow  much  larger  quantities 
of  roots. 

70869.  And  very  much  less  grain  ? — Very  much  less 
grain,  and  the  grain  is  very  easily  harvested.    The  time 
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was  when  we  sowed  by  hand,  and  reaped  with  a  sickle, 
and  threshed  in  a  barn  vidth  a  flail ;  but  nowadays  we 
sow  with  the  largest  drill  we  can  get,  we  reap  in  the 
harvest  time  with  a  self-binder,  and  thresh  and  winnow 
by  machinery,  so  there  is  less  employment  now  called  for 
in  wheat  growing  than  in  any  other  crop  that  is  grown. 
Of  course  what  gives  employment  to  the  labourer  in  these 
days  is  the  root  crpp,  and  not  the  wheat  crop. 

70870.  The  result  is  on  the  whole  that  the  employ- 
ment is  more  regular  ? — In  the  winter  ? 

70871.  All  the  year  round  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  it  is. 

70872.  You  do  not  have  people  coming  in  for  harvest  ? 
— We  do  not  get  any  extra  men  now,  and  even  our  own 
r>sidents,  the  casual  labourers,  have  less  work  in  the 
harvest  months,  say  in  August  and  September,  than  in 
any  other  month  of  the  year. 

70873.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  I  see  one  of  the  causes  of  pauper- 
ism you  speak  of  is  the  tied  cottage  system  ? — Yes. 

70874.  How  far  does  that  obtain  with  you  ? — It  is 
very  largely  the  custom  in  our  district  to  let  the  cottages 
with  the  work.  The  cottages  are  attached  to  the  faim, 
and  of  course  if  a  man  leaves  his  work  he  must  leave  his 
cottage. 

70875.  You  would  allow  that  there  mvist  be  a  distinc- 
tion there  between  cottages  which  are  let  by  the  farmer 
to  labourers  who  are  taken  by  the  year,  carters,  shep- 
herds and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

70876.  But  you  think  all  the  other  cottages  had  much 
better  be  let  direct  by  the  landlords  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

70877.  Do  you  think  that  is  fair  to  the  farmer  ? — I 
certainly  think  there  should  be  sufficient  cottages  close 
to  the  farm,  or  attached  to  the  farm,  in  which  the  farmer 
could  find  his  labourers.  It  may  be  a  very  fair  thing 
for  the  farmer  and  a  very  great  convenience  to  have 
these  cottages  on  his  farm,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  good 
a  thing  for  the  labourer. 

70878.  '  Supposing  that  the  landlord  has  a  property  on 
which  he  has  thirteen  cottages,  and  supposing  that  in 
five  of  those  cottages  people  are  living  who  are  not  working 
for  his  tenants,  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  his  tenants 
getting  labour  is  there  not  ? — It  depends  on  what  kind  of 
holding  they  have  themselves.  •!  notice,  for  instance,  on 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  estate,  which  joins  up  to  Shifnal, 
and  in  fact  in  almost  every  estate  round  Shifnal,  there  are 
cottages  let  by  the  superior  landlord,  and  there  are  cot- 
tages that  are  tied  cottages,  and  I  could  undertake  to 
•point  out  every  tied  cottage  on  the  estate,  even  if  I  had 
never  been  on  the  estate  before,  the  difference  is  so  marked 
between  the  cottage  let  by  the  farmer  and  the  cottage  let 
by  the  superior  landlord. 

70879.  {Mr.  Booth.)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  differ- 
ence ? — You  will  find  in  the  tied  cottage  the  garden  some- 
times uncultivated,  because  there  is  no  security  of  tenure. 
The  farm  labourer  who  gets  a  little  bit  worn  and  weak 
gets  shifted  from  cottage  to  cottage.  His  furniture 
becomes  racked  and  torn,  and  he  generally  settles  into  a 
little  town  like  Shifnal,  just  for  the  sake  of  security  ;  he 
gets  a  house  for  2s.  6d.  a  week  and  he  has  to  depend  upon 
working  as  an  agricultural  labourer.  It  is  this  class  we 
have  to  relieve  in  Shifnal. 

70880.  {3Ir.  Phelps.)  As  a  rule  are  the  cottages  the 
property  of  the  ground  landlord  ? — They  are. 

70881.  Have  you  many  cottages  that  belong  to  trades- 
men in  the  town,  or  lawyers  ? — Very  few,  nearly  all 
belong  to  large  estates. 

70882.  Are  they  on  the  whole  in  good  order  ? — Yes, 
on  the  whole.  On  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  estate  the 
cottages  are  sjilendid,  and  so  are  Mr.  Foster's  of  Apley. 
I  have  known  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  estate  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  find  that  the  small  cotter  tenants 
there  live  and  die  on  them  ;  if  there  is  a  change,  it  is  on! / 
the  change  that  death  brings. 

70883.  In  Shifnal  itself,  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
cottages  ? — The  to\\Ti  of  Shifnal  itself  belongs  to  many 
o\\'ners,  we  have  a  great  many  small  cottages  there,  old 
fashioned,  and  many  of  them  are  let  at  very  low  rents, 
and  they  are  a  very  great  boon  hidecd  to  the  poor  people 
lliemselvcs. 

70884.  Are  they  in  decent  order  ? — Yes,  in  fairly  good 
order,  especially  the  older  ones. 

429— VII. 


70885.  Is    your  sanita:'y  authority  active-  in  those     Mr:  John'] 
things  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  sanitary  authority,  and  the       Bind.  ■  i  ; 
sanitation  of  the  town  is,  I  consider,  very  good;  it  ought  — 

to  be,  we  have  spent  about  £20,000  in  sewerage  and  Jwly>  1^07. 
water  in  the  last  eight  yea 's. 

70886.  Do  they  deal  with  cases  of  overcrowding  ? — •  .Attitude  of 
Yes,  we  do.  giiardians 

70887.  You  sit  on  the  board  of  guardians,  do  you  ?—  and  sanitary 

o  '  r.iitliority  to 

oveicrowd- 

70888.  Do  you  often  find  cases  come  before  you  in  ing. 
which  the  housing  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  sur- 
roundings unsatisfactory  ? — It  is  very  rave. 

70889.  In  such  cases  would  the  guardians  refuse  to 
give  outdoor  relief  ? — I  think  not,  but  we  have  very  few 
cases  of  overcrowding.  In  days  gone  by,  when  we  had  a 
number  of  Irish  coming  into  the  town  as  harvest  men, 
then  we  used  to  get  cases  of  overcrowding,  it  is  very 
rarely  we  do  now. 

70890.  How  do  you  deal  with  tliem  now  ? — We  serve 
notice  on  them,  and  get  them  abated.  We  have  no 
trouble  in  that  respect. 

70891.  Would  your  officer  go  to  the  sanitary  offi-cer, 
and  report  it  to  him  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  very  strict  sanitary 
inspector  now,  who  looks  these  cases  up. 

70892.  On  the  whole  you  are  satisfied  with  this  state  of 
things  ? — Yes.  What  is  better  still  in  connection  with 
these  old  cottages  is  that  they  have  very  good  gardens. 

70893.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attenduig  Sliifiial  .scale 
your  board  of  guardians  a  couple  of  days  ago  ;  have  you  of  relief, 
any  scale  of  relief  for  outdoor  cases  ? — Yes,  we  have,  it 

is  a  very  poor  scale  I  consider. 

70894.  What  do  you  give  to  widows  with  child  -en  ; 
how  do  you  treat  them  ? — It  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
familj^ 

70895.  Take  a  widow  with  five  children  under  twelve  ?  liiadequatc 
— We  should  perhaps  allow  6s.  6d.  per  week.  relief  at 

70896.  That  is  just  over  Is.  3d.  for  each  child  ?— Yes.  Shif^ial. 

70897.  What  about  the  widow  herself  ?— That  would  be 
inclusive. 

70898.  What  about  the  rent  ?— We  should  not  make 
any  allowance  for  the  rent. 

71899.  How  is  that  woman  to  live  ? — I  do  not  know. 
I  have  worked  it  out  coming  up  in  the  train  this  morning, 
and  I  find  in  the  Shifnal  parish  \\e  have  sixty-fo.ir  in 
receipt  direct  of  outdoor  relief,  but  they  with  their  children 
number  ninety -nine,  and  the  relief  we  grant  to  them 
averages  50s.  per  year  per  head,  which  would  be  about 
Is.  per  week.  I  do  not  consider  that  is  sufficient.  I  am 
constantly  agitating  and  fighting  for  a  more  liberal  allow- 
ance of  outdoor  relief. 

70900.  What  principle  governs  your  colleagues  and 
yourself  in  fixing  the  amount  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  want 
to  know  who  fixed  the  scale  and  I  cannot  find  out. 

70901.  You  personally  do  not  sympathise  with  this 
Is.  6d.  ? — No,  I  do  not  recognise  the  scale  individually 
myself. 

70902.  You  refuse  to  recognise  it  first  on  the  ground  of 
inadequacy  ? — Yes. 

70903.  And  on  any  other  ground  ? — No,   on  that 
ground  alone. 

70904.  Would  you  not  say  sometimes  it  works  very 
unjustly,  if  you  give  one  widow  with  five  children  Is.  6d. 
a  week,  you  would  give  the  same  to  any  widow  with  five 
children,  but  they  may  not  be  in  the  least  of  equal  poverty 
or  wealth  ?  —  We  endeavour  to  decide  the  ease  on  its 
merits  ;  we  try  to  get  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances we  can,  and  we  judge  accordingly.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  have  advocated  in  my  evidence  the  institu- 
tion of  a  separate  committee  to  be  elected  by  the  guar- 
dians, who  shall  investigate  each  case  of  distress,  and 
yet  relieve. 

70905.  What  relieving  ofiicer  have  you  ? — We  have  only 
one. 

70906.  How  large  is  your  district  in  square  mile's  ? —  ^'^c^  of 

It  is  rather  a  large  union     The  population  I  think  of  Shifnal  Union 
the  union  itself  is  nearly  12,000  ;  it  comprises  the  parishes  ^{^'^^[l,"^*^'"'^ 
of  Albrighton,  Badger,  Beckbmy,  Boningale,  Boscobel,  or  relieving' 
Donington,    Kemberton,    Ryton,    Sheriffhales,    Shifnal,  officer  staff. 
Prior's  Lee,  Stockton,  Sutton  Maddock,  Tong,  Patshull, 
Blymhill,  and  Weston-under-Lizard. 
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70C07.  -Hovv-  big  is  tliat  in  square  miles  or  acres  ? — It  is 
a  very  large  union. 

70908.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  have  more  than  one 
relieving  officer  ? — I  think  one  would  be  sufficient,  we 
have  a  very  good  relieving  officer,  provided  we  could  get 
a  little  outside  help  given  us  by  some  committee.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  for  the  relieving  officer  to  investi- 
gate thoroughly  every  case  that  comes  up  before  us  ;  I 
do  not  think  it  possible. 

70909.  You  have  great  variety,  have  you  not,  the 
people  out  at  Prior's  Lee  are  quite  different  from  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  union  ? — Yes.  I  came  across  a  case 
last  week,  of  a  labourer's  wife  who  was  very  ill,  she  had 
not  the  money  to  obtain  medical  aid,  and  I  advised  her  to 
apply  to  the  medical  officer.  She  went,  but  he  would  not 
grant  relief  because  the  husband  was  at  work.  The  hus- 
band at  present  is  at  work,  but  he  has  been  out  of  work  a 
great  deal  during  the  winter  ;  they  are  very  poor  and 
they  are  very  badly  off.  I  insisted  on  the  relieving  officer 
giing  and  visiting  this  woman,  and  eventually  he  spoke 
to  the  medical  officer,  a.nd  the  medical  officer  went  and 
found  the  woman  was  suffering  from  gastric  fever.  It  was 
a  very  sad  case,  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  get 
the  woman  any  relief,  or  even  get  medical  relief.  I  think 
that  if  we  could  have  wliat  I  have  suggested,  we  liave 
plenty  of  good  workers,  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  do 
not  care  for  public  work  altogether,  but  yet  are  interested 
in  the  condition  of  the  {^oor,  and  I  think  they  would  be 
able  to  acquaint  us  fully  with  the  f)articulars  of  every  case. 

70910.  Are  you  taking  steps  to  establish  such  a  com- 
mittee ? — We  are  not. 

70911.  You  might  find  it  very  diSTicultin  fulfillingyour 
canon  in  paragraph  11  (c),  to  find  men  free  from  political 
and  sectarian  bias  ? — That  will  be  a  difficulty,  but  it 
ought  not  to  be  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  there  will  be.  a 
little  difficulty  there. 

70912.  Were  you  a  guardian  before  1894  ? — No,  I  was 
not.  I  hp^d  been  on  an  urban  council,  but  not  the  guar- 
dians. 

70913.  In  your  opinion  is  gambling  increasing  in  the 
Prior's  Lee  part  ? — I  cannot  say  in  Prior's  Lee,  but  in 
Shifnal  itsslf,  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  increasing,  and  in- 
creasing amongst  women,  too. 

70914.  What  is  that  due  to,  in  your  judgment  ? — We 
have  a  training  stable  that  is  a  little  distance  out  of  the 
tovm,  and  of  course,  there  are  a  number  of  stable  men  come 
down  to  the  town,  and  1  think  that  accounts  for  it  a  little. 

70915.  There  are  other  reasons  besides  that,  are  there  not, 
because  you  have  always  had  that  training  stable  near 
you  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  publicity  given  in  the 
papers,  and  the  amoimt  of  space  allotted  to  racing  and 
racing  news  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  always 
notice  a  number  of  men  waiting  of  an  evening  on  the 
station  steps  for  the  evening  papers  to  come  do-wn,  in  order 
that  they  may  see  the  results. 

70916.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  with 
regard  to  this,  because  it  does  bear  on  the  subject  really  ? 
• — I  think  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  betting  should  be 
more  rigidly  enforced.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  book- 
makers in  our  little  town  do  as  they  like. 

70917.  You  have  resident  bookmakers  with  you,  have 
you  ? — Yes. 

70918.  It  is  a  good  enough  business  to  live  in  Shifnal 
for  it  ? — The  principal  bookmaker  in  Shifnal  some  years 
ago  was  a  carpenter,  earning  33s.  or  34s.  a  week.  In 
less  than  three  years  he  had  saved,  I  know  for  a  fact,  over 
£2,000,  profits  from  his  bookmaking,  but  he  lost  it  all  in 
about  two  months. 

70919.  Are  you  taking  care  of  him  now  in  the  work- 
house ? — No,  I  think  he  is  working  himself  up  again  now. 

70920.  Still  as  a  bookmaker  ? — Yes,  he  gjt  among  some 
liookmakers  that  were  sharper  than  himself,  and  I  think 
they  cleared  him  out  at  card  playing.  I  am  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  case,  because  I  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  chap  and  his  friends  before 
he  took  up  bookmaking. 

70921.  Do  j"OU  take  any  interest  in  your  tramp  ward  ? 
— The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  about  the  tramps  is  this, 
that  the  tramps  we  get  I  do  not  think  are  the  products  of 
our  little  towns  and  agricultural  districts.  I  think  that 
many  of  them  are  from  our  la"ge  towns  and  cities. 
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70922.  You  have  a  very  large  number  of  children 
through  your  ward  compared  with  others  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

70923.  There  were  316  last  year  ?— Yes. 

70924.  Can  you  explain  that  at  all  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  we  catch  a  good  few  that  are  on  their  way  to 
Worcestershire,  or  to  the  hop  fields  and  fruit  gardens  in 
Kent.  I  fancy  a  great  many  of  them  must  be  making 
for  those  places.  I  know  we  clo  catch  some  that  go  through 
Shifnal  from  Wolverhampton  a,nd  Birmingham,  and 
then  make  for  Bridgnorth  and  Worcestershire,  and 
that  way. 

70925.  Would  you  like  any  alteration  in  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  children  of  tramps.  Would  you  like  them 
to  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  guardians,  or  treated  in 
some  other  way  ? — I  am  in  favour  (I  think  a  system  has 
been  proposed)  of  the  police  arresting  those  tramps  who 
have  children  with  them  going  from  place  to  place.  I 
think  the  children  should  be  taken  up  by  the  State,  and 
looked  after  in  some  way. 

70926.  In  industrial  schools  ? — Yes. 

70927.  Would  you  let  the  parents  go  free  ? — With 
regard  to  tramps,  I  think  when  a  man  has  become  a 
confirmed  vagrant,  that  there  should  be  some  restriction 
on  his  liberty. 

70928.  You  would  put  him  to  a  penal  colony  ? — I  Laboui 
would  put  him  on  a  labour  colony  for  twelve  months,  colony 
though  I  do  not  say  it  would  be  a  paying  experiment,  tramps 
In  the  country  places  I  know  that  some  women  who  live 

in  cottages  which  are  rather  isolated  dread  these  tramps. 

70929.  Do  you  think  the  State  taking  the  children  would 
encourage  other  people  to  go  on  the  road  in  order  to  get 
their  children  taken  ? — I  should  not  like  to  offer  an  opinion ; 
I  could  not  say. 

70930.  Have  you  thought  of  that  ? — Not  much,  but 
it  does  seem  to  me  an  injustice  to  children  that  their 
parents  should  cart  them  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  not  have  them  educated. 


70931.  I  think  on  your  board  you  have  some  insurance 
agents,  have  you  not  ? — We  had  one,  ^^'e  now  have  two. 

70932.  Do  you  find  their  knowledge  of  the  poor  useful  ? 
— They  are  not  good  guardians,  they  do  not  attend  very 
orten,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

70933.  Do  they  take  any  particular  interest  in  any 
particular  cases,  would  you  say  ? — No.  but  I  cannot  say 
that  they  are  very  industrious  guardians. 

70934.  (Mrs.  Bosanqvet.)  Do  you  consider  that  when 
the  relieving  officer  brings  the  case  before  you,  he  is  able 
to  tell  you  what  the  income  of  the  family  is,  as  a  rule  ? — 
I  have  found  his  information  sometimes  rather  defective, 
and  not  always  accurate  ;  I  do  not  think  he  is  the  proper 
person  always  to  ascertain  it. 

70935.  Who  do  you  think  would  be  the  proper  person 
to  ascertain  it  ? — I  think  if  the  guardians  for  the  different 
parishes  did  their  duty,  they  should  become  fully  ac- 
quainted with  each  case. 

70936.  Do  you  take  it  into  account  in  granting  relief 
whether  the  people  are  getting  help  from  charities  ? — ■ 
Yes,  we  do. 

70937.  Are  you  careful  about  making  the  children 
contribute  ? — We  find  it  very  difficult,  and  as  ours  is  a 
rural  place,  most  of  the  applicants  are  broken  down 
agricultural  labourers,  and  very  often  their  children,  if 
they  are  grown  up,  have  families  themselves,  and  are  in 
receipt  of  a  low  wage.  My  contention  always  is  that  we 
are  simply  pauperising  them  in  making  them  contribute. 

70938.  Do  you  think  the  rest  of  the  board  agrees  with 
you  there  ? — No. 

70939.  You  have  a  cottage  hospital  in  Shifnal  ? — 
Yes. 

70940.  And  they  sometimes  take  cases  for  you  ? — Yes, 
it  is  a  very  useful  institution. 

70941.  Do  the  guardians  subscribe  to  it  ? — Yes,  we 
subscribe  to  that,  and  we  also  subscribe  to  the  Salop 
Infirmary.  We  also  subscribe  to  the  hospital  at  Wolver- 
hampton, not  more  than  a  guinea  to  each,  I  think. 

70942.  Do  you  think  the  hospital  chairman  perhaps  was 
mistaken  when  he  told  me  he  could  not  get  a  subscription 
from  the  guardians  ? — The  chairman  of  the  cottage 
hospital  ? 
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70943.  Yes  ? — 1  should  not  like  to  bo  certain  on  that 
point  as  to  whether  we  subscribe  to  the  cottage  hospital, 
but  it  is  my  impression  we  do.  Wo  certainly  subscribe  to 
the  Salop  Infirmary  and  to  the  hospital  at  Wolverhampton. 

70944.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  subscribing  to  the 
cottage  hospital  ? — Yes,  although  it  is  not  altogether 
a  free  hospital ;  they  take  in  private  cases  as  well. 

70945.  They  do,  I  know  ? — At  the  present  time  they 
have  a  pretty  good  balance  in  hand,  so  I  should  not  think 
they  ha.ve  such  a  claim  on  us  as  the  Salop  Infirmary,  or 
the  Wolverhampton  Hospital. 

70946.  They  do  not  charge  for  parish  cases,  I  think  ? — 
No,  not  for  parish  cases. 

70947.  There  is  a  town  nurse,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

70948.  I  believe  the  guardians  do  not  subscribe  to  that, 
do  they  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do.  I  should  like  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  district  nurse,  and  the  cottage  hospital, 
the  last  three  or  four  years  we  have  had  a  Hospital  Satur- 
day, which  has  been  veiy  successful.  We  have  collacted 
each  Hospital  Saturday  £50  or  £60,  which  is  a  considerable 
sum  in  a  little  town  like  Shifnal.  I  do  think  that  both 
the  cottage  hospital  and  tlio  district  nurse  at  the  present 
time  are  very  liberally  supported. 

70949.  You  think  it  is  unnecessary  that  they  should 
get  a  special  subscription  from  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary.  My  impression  is  that  we  give  a 
guinea,  but  I  am  not  sure  on  that  point. 

70950.  (Dr.  Dowms.)  In  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
you  about  children  in  casual  wards  you  suggested  that 
some  of  the  people  were  fruit-pickors  or  hop-pickers  at 
certain  seasons  1 — Yes. 

70951.  Those  people  would  not  be  ordinary  casuals, 
would  they  ? — I  am  afraid  they  are,  to  a  very  great 
extent. 


70952.  In  regard  to  your  enquiry  about  the  knowledge 
of  food  amongst  the  people,  have  you  found  them  use  a 
stock-pot  in  the  cottages  at  all  ? — Very  rarely.  They  do 
not  go  in  for  what  the  Scotchman  calls  hotch-potch  much. 

70953.  You  have  had  the  Scotch  people  in  Shifnal,  who 
have  the  stock-pot  going,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  and  as  a  rule 
I  find  them  very  thrifty  ;  they  do  not  come  to  the  guar- 
dians much. 

70954.  Does  your  recollection  go  far  enough  back  to 
remember  the  use  of  the  stock-pot  in  the  cottages  in  this 
district  ? — I  know  my  mother  used  to  use  it. 

70955.  It  used  to  be  more  common  than  it  is  now  ? — 
Yes. 

70956.  Do  they  use  canned  food  v'cry  much  ? — To  a 
very  great  extent. 

70957.  It  saves  cooking,  does  it  ? — It  does. 

70958.  Another  thing  you  remember  was  the  Irish  and 
Welsh  harvesters  who  used  to  come.  I  remember  the  day 
myself  when  they  would  throng  the  platforms  here  with 
their  sickles  bound  with  straw  bands  ? — Yes. 

70959.  Is  the  causation  of  their  falling  off  the  cessation 
of  the  demand  for  them  owing  to  the  introduction  o 
machinery  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  know  that  smaller  num- 
bers have  been  coming  almost  every  year  ;  I  know  the 
people  who  keep  the  lodging-houses,  who  find  tliem 
lodgings,  and  they  have  told  me  for  some  years  back  now, 
that  So-and-so  has  been,  but  ho  has  had  to  go  away  again, 
he  cannot  find  work — Irishmen  that  have  been  in  the 
hal)it  of  coming  for  years.  I  know  one  Irishman  that  had 
been  coming  to  the  district  for  seventeen  years,  a  very 
decent  chap,  but  last  year  he  had  to  go  back,  or  go  further 
oai. 

70960.  He  was  almost  the  last  of  them,  I  suppose  ?  — 
Yes. 
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70961.  [Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  solicitor,  clerk  to  the 
gu^•.■dians  of  the  SliifnalUnion ;  superintendent  registrar, 
and  clerk  to  the  Shifnal  Rural  District  Council  and  also 
clerk  to  the  Dawley  Urban  District  Council  ? — I  am. 

70962.  The  statement  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
prepare  we  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  3^ou  will 
kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainl3\  [The  Witness  handed  in 
the  following  statement.) 

\.  The  union  is  situate  partly  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
as  to  fourteen  parishes,  and  three  parishes  in  the  county 
of  Stafford.  It  has  a  population  of  12,000,  a,nd  covers 
45,910  acres.  Rateable  value,  £101,844  ;  assessable  value, 
£82,809. 

2.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely  engaged  in 
agriculture,  excej^t  in  the  case  of  three  Shropshire  parishes, 
viz.  :  in  Kemberton  and  Shifnal  parishes,  where  the 
Madeley  Wood  Coal  and  Iron  Comjjany — a  fompany 
whoso  works  are  situated  chiefly  in  Madeley  Union — have 
one  pair  of  coal  pits  in  these  parishes.  The  colliers  work- 
ing at  these  pits  mainly  reside  in  Madeley  Union.  The 
Lillishall  Steel,  Coal,  and  Iron  Company  also  carry  on 
extensive  coal-mining  ojjerations,  brickworks,  ironworks, 
steel  works  and  furnaces  in  the  parishes  of  Shifnal  and 
Priors  Lee,  and  they  employ  about  3,000  workers — men 
women,  and  children,  residing  partly  in  Shifnal,  Wellington, 
and  Newport  Unions  respectively.  Priors  Lee  Parish 
has  about  3,000  people,  all  of  whom  arc  supported  in  the 
coal  and  iron  industr-y.  The  remainder  of  the  population 
are  entirely  concerned  in  agriculture. 

3.  I  have  noticed  a  steady  improvement  amongst  the 
people  residing  in  the  mining  area  of  the  union  in  the  last 
ten  years  both  as  rega,rcls  sobriety,  freedom  from  the 
more  serious  crimes  ;  serious  assaults,  formerly  very  fre- 
quent, are  now  few  and  far  between ;  drunkenness  is  on  the 
decrease.  In  the  mining  area  the  peojile  seem  to  save 
money  for  hohdays  wliich  they  take  fa,r  afield.  They  are 
bett«r  educated  and  dress  better.  There  are  several 
useful  institutes  for  social  purposes.  The  housing  ac- 
commodation has  much  improved,  particularly  since  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland  sold  221  lots  of  property  forming 
his  Ketley  Estate  on  the  boundary  of  Shifnal  Union  but 
in  Welhngton  Union,  and  also  the  Haybridge  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  Sir  Thomas  Meyrick,  Bart.,  sold  a  part  of  his 
estate  on  the  boundary  of  Shifnal,  M-^deley,  and  Welhngton 


Unions,  also  Lord  Stafford  sold  land  at  Saint  George's, 
Shifnal  Union,  Lord  Bradford's  Trustees  and  others.  In 
all,  about  400  to  500sxall  freeholders  have  been  created 
who  have  vastly  improved  their  holdings,  renovated  old 
houses,  held  originally  in  many  cases  as  tenants-at-will 
but  paying  low  runts  where  they  had  erected  houses  them- 
selves on  their  landlord's  jDroporty  and  at  small  rents  in 
other  cases.  Many  new  houses  have  been  built.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  lesson  to  bo  learned  from  the  result 
of  these  sales  of  the  estates,  m  anyone  conversant  with 
the  district  will  state.  Dr.  McCarthy,  county  councillor, 
chairman  of  the  county  health  rommittee,  and  practising 
as  medical  officer  in  Shifnal,  WellingtDr,  and  Newport 
Unions;  ha3  a  more  valuable  knowledge  than  the  writer 
as  to  the  effect  on  the  moral  and  soc  al  character  of  the 
people.  I  say,  of  my  era  personal  knowledge,  that  nearly 
all  these  freeholders  have  completely  renovated  their 
properties,  built  many  new  houses,  that  they  have  become 
thrifty  and  have  pa'.d  off  loans,  besides  improving  their 
holdings.  Sanitary  conditions  have  much  improved, 
particularly  in  the  town  of  Shifnal. 

4.  I  have  observed  in  one  or  two  cases  treated  liy  the 
late  Dr.  Keough,  medical  officer  for  Shifnal  Parish,  where 
agricultural  labourers  had  suffered  from  typhoid,  in- 
fluenza, etc.,  that  relief  which  many  guardians  complained 
of  as  excessive— in  one  case.  30-j.  per  week  for  about  six 
weeks,  including  a  nurse,  and  without  counting  cons  der- 
able  help  from  the  employer — restored  these  parties  to 
perfect  health,  and  thr.t  neither  they  nor  their  families 
have  ever  troubled  the  guardians  since.  Dr.  Keough 
was  called  upon  by  the  guardians  to  justify  Kis  orders, 
and  positively  declined  to  vary  them,  and  the  relieving 
officer  supported  him.  I  advised  the  board  that  they 
accepted  all  responsibility  if  they  refused  to  sanction  these 
orders,  which  were  accordingly  continued.  When  I  was 
first  appointed  clerk,  the  male  inmates  were  invariably 
dressed  in  fustian,  both  in  and  out  of  the  house,  on  holi- 
days, or  go:ng  to  church,  etc.,  also  the  females  in 
eld-fashioned  poke  bonnets  and  plaid  shawls.  It  took 
a  considerable  amount  of  persuasion  to  get  the  guardians 
to  change  this  order  of  things,  but  now  the  men  have 
blue  serge  suits  and  the  women  more  modern  attirj, 
and  they  hke  to  go  to  places  of  worship  and  to  take  hoh- 
days out  of  the  house.  Moreover,  this  has  tended  to  over- 
come the  antipathy  of  many  of  the  aged  poor  to  ent:r 
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the  House,  quite  as  much  as  the  grant  of  tea,  tobacco,  etc., 
and  added  to  the  provision  of  the  infu-mary,  has  sent  many 
old  people  to  the  House  who  would  not  otherwise  have  gone 
in.  I  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  aged  and  infirm 
jiaupers  are  better  cared  for  in  the  House — particularly 
since  the  build  ng  of  the  infirmary— than  they  could  pos- 
sibly be  in  their  own  homes. 

5.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  giving  small  driblets  of  out- 
rel'ef,  as  is  the  custom,  and  which  is  commonly  practised. 
I  think  that  the  industrious  hard-working  poor  who  hp,ve 
attained  the  age  when  they  are  past  work  should  receive 
a  State-aided  pension,  that  out-rehef  should  be  given  freely 
to  cases  of  men  disabled  who  have  lived  respectably,  also 
to  widows  with  children.  All  infirm  cases  under  the  age 
entitling  them  to  pensions  should,  if  possible,  be 
dealt  with  in  the  House,  children  should  not  be  brought 
up  in  the  workhouse  but  boarded  out  in  the  union  if 
possible.  Several  cases  of  refractory  boys  have  been 
sent  to  Standon  Bridge  Certified  Schools  and  others  to 
Coleshill  Roman  Catholic  and  other  schools  and,  with  one 
exception,  all  these  cases  have  turned  out  well.  A  few  ha,.ve 
gone  to  Canada. 

6.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  are  widows  with 
children  ;  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  seldom  that  relief  is 
asked  for  by  others  than  agricultural  labourers,  colliers 
and  ironworkers.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
present  cases  on  the  outdoor  relief  hst : — 

Average  Age. 
54  males  -       -       -  68  years  5  months 

108  females       -       -       -  66     „     1  month 
54  childi-en       -       -       -    7     „     1  „ 

7.  Old  age  and  infirmity  in  the  generality  of  cases  are 
the  chief  causes  of  pauperism. 

8.  The  following  is  a  list  of  guardians  : — 

Farmers   9 

Gentlemen  and  landed  proprietors       -       -  3 

Insurance  agents         -       -       -       -       -  2 

Clergymen   2 

Mining  engineer  ......  1 

Managing  director,  china  works  -       .  .1 

,,  ,,         chain  works  -       .       -  1 

Stationer  and  printer   1 

Estate  agent's  clerk   1 

Fruiterer  and  dairyman      -       -       -       -  1 


Total 
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0.  I  do  not  think  that  the  personnel  is  quite  as  good 
as  before  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  though  I  had 
little  personal  experience  before  that  date,  except  as 
assistant  to  my  late  brother,  the  former  clerk.  I  think 
that  insurance  agents  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
guardians  of  the  poor — I  am  not  now  objecting  to  the 
two  agents  on  the  Shifnal  Board  because  one  is  a  new 
member  and  the  other  is  a  fair  man,  in  my  opinion,  but 
both  represent  a  purely  mining  parish  and  it  is  extra- 
ordinary the  influence  such  men  as  these  who  represent 
offices  as  the  Prudential,  Refuge,  and  Pearl  and  such  like, 
have  amongst  the  poor.  I  hear,  in  other  unions  of 
several  cases  where  insurance  agents  contrive  to  get  cases 
on  the  relief  list  and  the  money  allowed  gets  into  their 
pockets  for  their  offices. 

10.  There  is  a  practice  of  old  standing  here  of  allowing 
as  a  general  rule,  relief  according  to  the  following  scale  : — 

Per  week. 

Males,  under  60  years  of  age 
Males,  over  60  years  of  age  -       -  - 
Males,  over  70  years  of  age  - 
Females,  under  60  years  of  age 
Females,  over  60  years  of  age 
Femal  s  over  70  yeavs  o:  a^e 
Widows  ...... 

Widows  with  children — for  ea,ch  child  - 

11.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  Commissioners  if  I 
append  a.n  extract  from  an  epitome  of  the  history  of 
Shifnal  workhouse  which  I  got  out  a  few  years  ago  for 
the  use  of  the  guardians.  This  throws  a  light  upon  the 
state  of  the  parish  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century  and  the  amount  of  out-relief  then  given  appears 
to  have  been  on  a  more  generous  scale  than  what  is  given 
to-day.  Happily  no  such  acute  distress  has  ever  been 
felt  n  this  union  since  : — 
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"  I  find  that  a  workhouse  existed  prior  to  the  last 
century  belonging  to  the  par'sh  of  Shifnal,  upon  part  of 
the  premises  now  used.  There  are  many  references  in 
the  vestry  minutes  of  Shifnal  Parish  to  it  not  in  part 
affecting  this  question  but  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
the  guardians  as  showing  the  care  exercised  by  the  magis- 
tracy,  overseers,  churchwardens,  and  parishioners  in  their 
select  vestry  in  attending  to  the  wants  of  the  poor, 
relieving  their  necessities  and  in  forming  themselves  into 
a  labour  bureau  for  all  able-bodied  paupers  in  their 
parish  at  a  time  when  poverty  and  distress  seem  to  have 
been  so  acute  in  Shifnal  parish  that  in  November  of  that 
year  just  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  it  was  stated  to 
be  daily  increasing,  and  application  had  to  be  made  to 
"  the  Committee  in  London  for  relieving  the  distresses 
of  the  manufacturing  poor  and  labour  classes  "  and  which 
Committee  gave  generous  help  to  the  parish  consisting 
of  £100,  fifty  large  blankets  and  thirty  barrels  of  herrings. 

"  The  vestry  having  appointed  a  deputation  to  wait 
upon  the  magistrates  regarding  the  mode  of  employment 
and  relief  of  the  poor  cn  July  11th,  1816,  the  magis- 
trates made  the  following  order  which  I  think  may  be  of 
i  nterest  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor  to-day :  -  Ordered 
that  relief  be  given  to  poor  families  at  the  following  rates 
to  include  the  amount  of  their  respective  earnings,  viz.  : 

"  For  a  family  not  exceeding  six  persons  in  number 
including  the  parents,  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  head,  per  week 
under  ten  years  of  age.  Special  cases  of  infirmity  or 
distress  to  be  particularly  considered  but  not  to  exceed 
Is.  6d.  per  head  beyond  the  number  of  six. 

"  All  healthy  children  above  eight  years  of  age  to  be 
put  out  as  apprentices.  Where  one  or  two  grown-up 
persons,  each  to  be  allowed  2s.  6d.  per  head  per  week. 

"  On  August  2nd  of  the  same  year  the  magistrates 
ordered  that,  in  ca.ses  where  the  poor  have  no  work  or 
employment  of  their  own  and  refuse  to  work  as  directed 
by  the  parish  officers,  then  no  relief  shall  be  afforded 
out  of  the  workhouse,  but  those  persons  so  refusing  and 
their  families  to  be  ordered  info  the  workhouse,  there  to 
be  maintained  and  kept  to  work.  Ordered  that  it  be 
recommended  to  the  pariish  officers  of  Shifnal  to  provide 
a  more  proper  place  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  the 
magistrates  deeming  the  present  poorhouse  very  unfit 
and  unwholesome  from  its  situation  and  want  of  accom- 
modation, and  that  it  be  also  recommended  to  obtain  a 
situation  where  three  or  four  acres  of  land  can  be  had 
for  the  emplojrment  of  the  poor. 

"  The  above  orders  were  considered  by  the  vestry  of 
Shifnal  on  August  3rd,  1816,  and  the  following  resolution 
was  passed  :  — Resolved  that  the  orders  of  the  magis- 
trates regarding  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor 
above  entered  appear  to  this  meeting  very  proper  and 
such  as  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution." 

12.  Casuals. — I  think  there  should  be  some  fresh  order 
of  the  board  as  to  dealing  with  regular  tramps  ;  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  roam  the  country.  In  this  union  the 
same  vagrants  visit  the  tramp  wards  many  times  each 
year.  Being  on  the  London  Road  so  great  was  the  number 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  relieving  officer  had  to  give  3d.  per 
night  to  each  to  pay  their  lodgings  in  the  town.  The  tramps 
finding  this  out,  flocked  here  and  the  guardians  in  defence 
built  new  tramp  wards  in  1 896  and  made  their  regulations 
stricter.  The  numbers  admitted  since  have  dropped  a  half. 
I  think  that  genuine  craftsmen  should  be  helped  on  their 
way. 

13.  Assessment. — I  think  that  the  whole  machinery 
of  rating  is  wrong  in  practice  and  that,  if  the  present 
assessment  committee  are  to  continue  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  such,  there  should  be  competent  valuers  of 
property  retained  in  every  union.  I  notice  neighbouring 
unions  have  not  in  all  cases  revalued  and  kept  up  assess- 
ments as  is  done  in  this  union,  consequently  their  share  of 
the  county  rate  is  less  and  also  under  Schedule  "  A  " 
of  the  income-tax. 

70963.  (Mr.  Booth.)  In  paragraph  3  you  speak  of  the 
revolution  in  housing  that  has  been  caused  and  the  care 
that  is  afterwards  taken  of  this  property,  due  apparently 
to  the  initiative  in  the  first  place  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
and  those  other  persons  whose  names  you  mention  ? — 
That  is  so. 

70964.  You  mention  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Sir 
Thomas  Merrick,  Lord  Stafford  and  Lord  Bradford's 
t  ustees.  Have  they  followed  the  example  of  the  Duke 
of  Sutherland,  is  that  the  idea  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so 
at  all. 
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good     709G3.  Have  they  all  taken  the  same  line  ? — I  think 
they  took  the  line  that  suited  their  own  convenience. 

?         70966.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  ? — It  was  acci- 
dental. 

70967.  It  is  for  their  own  interests  and  their  own  con- 
ncl     venience  ? — I  do  not  know  what  prompted  the  Duke  of 

Sutherland  to  sell  his  estate  ;    he  had  just  inherited  it 
from  the  late  Duke,  and  possibly  the  death  duties  might 
'     have  been  required  at  the  time  ;  I  do  not  know  ;  perhaps 
funds  were  wanted  ;  I  should  think  that  is  likely. 

70968.  We  hear  so  often  of  the  opposite  thing,  land- 
owners are  unwilling  to  sell.  It  is  rather  important  to 
know  in  this  case  why  it  was  ? — In  this  case  the  estate 
which  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  sold  at  Ketley  was  an 
awkward  one  to  manage.  Ketley  is  not  a  very  inviting- 
looking  spot  for  anyone  to  live  in,  but  undoubtedly  it 
suits  the  class  of  people  who  have  to  reside  there,  and  the 
necessity  of  it  was  shown,  because  in  the  past  many  of 
the  people  who  had  built  houses  there  had  practically  got 
cither  leases  or  squatters  titles,  having  put  up  some  sort 
of  shanty  in  the  pa'5t,  very  old  dwellings,  in  fear  and 
trembling  that  they  might  be  removed  ;  and  the  agent 
liad  come  round  and  said,  "  You  have  got  to  pay  a  rent 
for  this."  That  was  the  style  of  dwelling  iu  many 
instances.  Then  they  have  improved  them  and  improved 
them,  and  the  Duke  possibly  was  a  bit  tender-hearted 
and  thought :  Well,  let  that  lot  go.  I  do  not  know  what 
liis  views  wore :  he  probably  thought :  Let  them  be  put 
up  and  let  them  get  them  at  a  reasonable  price. 

70969.  So  to  a  considerable  extent  they  were  sold  to 
the  squatters  that  were  on  them  ? — The  result  I  speak 
of,  I  do  not  know  what  induced  the  Duke  to  sell. 

70970.  The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  400  to  500 
fi  nail  freeholders  ? — There  are  that  many,  I  should  say. 
I  have  no  tables  to  go  on,  but  I  think  that  is  so. 

70971.  That  is  what  strikes  one  as  exceptional  and 
romarkable  ? — It  is  remarkable.  When  that  sale  first 
took  place  I  was  rather  surprised,  being  a  solicitor  practis- 
ing in  the  district,  to  see  the  number  of  people  that  were 
Luying  these  holdings.  I  heard  that  the  Duke  was  pre- 
pared to  sell  the  whole  of  his  220  odd  lots  for  a  sum  of 
£20,000.  That  struck  me  in  the  first  place  as  strange. 
I  was  not  large  enough  by  myself  to  grapple  with  it,  but 
I  went  to  wealthy  clients  of  mine,  and  advised  them  to 
let  me  go  and  offer  to  buy  the  whole  out-and-out,  being 
satisfied  that  the  Duke  was  making  a  mistake.  The 
result  of  three  days'  sale  was  the  amount  of  £28,000,  and 
a,  third  of  it  was  left  unsold,  all  of  which  was  sold  inside 
of  about  a  year.  The  third  that  was  left  unsold  (and  I 
■am  only  going  into  this  detail  for  this  purpose)  consisted 
mainly  of  land  and  the  better  property.  The  little  lots 
the  auctioneer  put  up  and  knocked  them  down  if  they 
bid  £20  or  £30  ;  there  was  no  reserve  ;  any  decent  bid 
was  taken.  You  would  hardly  recognise  one  of  those 
places  to-day  as  those  which  were  sold  at  that  auction. 

70972.  In  spite  of  being  knocked  down  in  this  way, 
two-thirds  of  the  property  realised  £28,000,  in  place  of 
the  £20,000  that  was  named  for  the  whole  ? — I  was  told 
that  was  so.  I  could  not  get  my  clients  up  to  the  mark. 
I  believe  they  were  very  sorry  afterwards  they  did  not. 
I  had  reason  to  believe  his  Grace  would  have  sold  the  lot 
for  £20,0m 

70973.  The  idea  would  have  been,  if  it  had  been  bought 
by  your  clients,  to  do  the  very  same  thing,  to  divide  it  up 
aid  sell  it  in  lots  ? — Yes. 

70974.  It  was  a  speculation  of  that  kind  that  you  were 
recommending  ? — Certainly,  I  was  trying  to  look  after 
business. 

70975.  The  lots  that  were  sold  were  practically  for 
Iniilding,  were  they  ? — Yes,  many  of  them  were  old  cot- 
tages with  larg3  gardens ;  where  the  man  has  been  a  little 
bit  thrifty  he  has  made  a  decent  cottage  of  it,  or  per- 
haps built  another. 

70976.  That  is  j^eople  who  had  actually  squatted 
there  ? — -Yes. 

70977.  There  would  be  some  sold,  I  suppose,  to  new- 
•comers  altogether,  or  had  they  mostly  cottages  already  ? 
— Local  people  ;  they  might  be  new  comers  in  the  sense 
that  they  were  not  owners  before  ;  they  were  newcomers 
in  that  they  bought  at  that  sale,  but  they  were  all  local 
people  that  bought  at  that  sale. 
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70978.  They  were  not  in  comers  ?— Cartainly  not. 

70979.  Out  of  what  do  they  get  their  liviig  ?— This 
district  is  mainly  obtaining  its  living  from  the  Lillishall 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  ;  they  employ  about  3,000  hands. 
Then  there  is  the  Shropshire  Iron  Works,  and  latterly  the 
Castle  Car  Works,  which  is  where  they  make  tramcars, 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

70980.  The  people  were  those  who  were  earning  wages 
at  one  of  these  places  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  a  good  many 
little  cottagers  round. 

70981.  It  was  not  a  question  of  investment,  but  a 
question  of  buying  their  home  ? — -Purely. 

70982.  They  had  money  by  them  to  do  it  ?— It  was 
borrowed  mostly.  In  many  instances  I  know  men  who 
were  good-natured  said  :  "  Go  in  for  your  lot.  Can  you 
manage  it  ?  "  "  Well,  all  right,  I  will  finance  you,"  and 
they  have  actually  lent  them  the  whole  lot  with  good 
results. 

70983.  Getting  it  paid  off  by  instalments  ? — Yes,  they 
have  had  it  all  materially  reduced  or  paid  off. 

70984.  Would  they  have  a  regular  executed  mortgage 
in  those  cases  ? — Yes.  The  charges  were  made  very 
reasonable,  though  I  say  it,  by  my  fraternity,  as  it  was 
known  the  title  was  the  same  to  the  whole.  We  knew 
once  we  had  gone  through  one  case  we  knew  the  lot,  and 
we  knew  they  were  poor  people.  I  know  that  that  wa? 
taken  into  consideration  generally  by  solicitors. 

70985.  You  could  have  a  lithographed  title,  or  at  any 
rate  it  was  a  cheap  thing  to  do  if  there  was  no  title  to  go 
into  ? — Yes,  but  I  would  not  trust  one  myself. 

70986.  You  say  that  new  houses  have  been  built ;  is 
that  by  speculation  or  is  it  pulling  dowTi  an  old  house  and 
putting  up  a  new  one.  What  do  you  imply  by  a  new 
house  ?— I  have  no  table,  as  I  say,  but  there  have  been 
a  good  many  since  that  operation  set  in.  I  think  it  has 
made  people  ambitious  to  become  the  owners  of  their  own 
little  freeholds,  and  their  own  little  home. 

70987.  Have  the  building  societies  worked  in  for  that  ? 
—No. 

70988.  So  that  it  has  been  done  by  individuals  and 
borrowed  money  ? — Yes.  They  may  have  borrowed  to 
some  extent  from  the  Wolverhampton  bailding  societies  ; 
probably  they  have. 

70989.  Most  of  the  houses  have  been  built  by  thj  men 
who  occupy  them  mostly  ? — Yes. 

70990.  Not  by  way  of  speculation  ? — No. 

70991.  Not  by  speculative  builders  ? — No,  on  the 
boundary  of  the  union  there  is  an  instance  where  they 
were  jerry-built ;  there  is  a  row  of  about  twenty  of  them, 
built  by  speculative  builders,  and  they  are  almost  ready 
to  tumble  do^vn.  That  is  the  only  place  I  Itnow  where  that 
is  so. 

70992.  The  genera!  result  must  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  employment  in  the  building  of  these  houses  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  as  long  as  trade  was  good,  until  America 
and  Germany  began  to  dump  down  their  steel  and  iron 
in  this  country,  people  were  going  on  very  merrily  ;  they 
were  earning  money  and  building  houses,  but  when  that 
happened  it  stopped  for  a  time,  but  it  is  going  on  again 
now. 

70993.  Is  there    a    Co-operative    Society  ? — Yes,    a  Successful 
flourishing  one.    I  did  see  their  balance-sheet,  because  co-operative 
I  remember  they  came  and  appealed  against  their  assess-  society, 
ment,  and  their  figures  were  really  very  wonderful.  I 

think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  at  the  very  start  they 
made  some  little  dividend,  and  after  about  fifteen  years 
— it  is  in  my  time  anyway — they  were  making  about  100 
per  cent. 

70994.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  they  build  at  all  ?— No,  ex- 
cept for  themselves. 

70995.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  Do  you  mean  they  return  10s. 
in  the  £,  by  100  per  cent  ? — Yes,  they  said  so,  and  their 
balance  sheet  showed  it,  and  it  seemed  to  b3  i^roperly 
audited. 

70996.  In  your  paragraph  9  you  spea'c  ot  the  danger  Objections 
of  insurance  agents  being  guardians  of  poor,  and  you  to  insurance 
specially  say  you  are  not  referring  at  all  to  the  twopartic-  *g^"t^  *s 
ular  agents  that  are  sitting  on  your  board,  therefore  you  g^*^'^l'-^"-- 
are  free  to  give  your  opinion,  but  you  do  think  it  in  a 
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Mr.  Henry    dangerous  position  that  they  have  an  influence  ? — I  do. 

R.  Phillips.  I  will  go  this  far,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  very 
  wisely  perhaps  in  their  Outdoor  Relief  Prohibitory  Order 

7  July,  1907  Qf  134(3  provided  that  impecunious  landlords  should  not 
be  assisted  to  obtain  their  rents  ovit  of  the  poor  relief.  If 
it  goes  that  far,  I  think  that  an  industrial  insurance  office 
should  not  be  assisted  in  any  way.  I  do  think  with 
regard  to  insurance  agents  that  when  it  comes  to  an 
election  time  they  have  such  a  hold  that  they  are  bound 
to  get  near  the  top  of  the  poll,  and  having  got  there,  what 
is  the  consequence  ?  I  do  not  say  that  they  all  go  there 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  their  offices,  but  having  got 
there  they  take  care  of  those  that  sent  them. 

jack  of  70997.  Of  course,  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  With 

miformity  in  regard  to  assessment,  in  your  last  paragraph  you  say  you 
ssessinent  think  the  whole  machinery  of  rating  is  wrong  in  practice. 
.nd  proposal  Would  you  develop  that  a  little,  and  suggest,  if  you  can, 
or  Govern-  what  plan  you  think  would  be  better  ? — It  cuts  against 
me  personally,  perhaps,  but  I  am  not  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  by  gua.rdians  at 
all,  but  that  Avas  not  asked  me.  I  am  asked  about  assess- 
ment committees,  and  I  think  the  sooner  assessment 
committees  are  assisted  in  some  manner  to  get  the  just 
value  of  the  assessment  they  have  to  deal  with  the  better. 
I  see,  for  instance,  one  committee  in  one  union  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  its  properties  are  not  fairly  valued, 
they  will  get  a  valuer  in,  he  will  put  them  np,  and  then 
they  have  to  pay  a  bigger  proportion  of  the  county  assess- 
ment accordingly.  I  see  again  other  unions  that  have 
tried  the  same  thing  without  the  assistance  of  the  pro- 
fessional valuer  and  they  made  an  almighty  mess  of  it 
and  got  into  trouble.  Then  again  a  valuer  perhaps  comes 
from  the  north  country,  as  we  had  an  instance  in  our 
own  union  ;  we  had  a  man  of  the  highest  credentials 
who  came  down  to  our  imion,  and  he  valued  the  mining 
properties  and  so  on.  We  thought  we  had  done  the  right 
thing,  but  it  turned  oirt  rather  a  frost  for  us,  because  we 
were  met  with  aj^peals  involving  us  in  heavy  costs  and 
so  on.  I  think  that  one  system  ought  to  pertain  to  the 
whole  country,  and  it  should  be  done  either  by  the  county 
or  by  the  Government. 

70998.  It  should  be  more  uniform  and  more  profes- 
sional ? — Yes. 

70999.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  What  size  holdings  are  those 
you  speak  of  in  paragraph  3  ? — Cottages  mostly. 

71000.  With  a  garden  ?  Yes. 

71001.  You  are  not  speaking  of  holdings  of  10  acres 
or  as  much  as  that  ? — No,  in  no  case,  not  exceeding  half 
an  acre  probably,  or  an  acre. 

71002.  Have  you  become  aware  of  any  cases  where 
insurances  have  been  effected  on  inmates  of  workhouses 
or  asylums  by  people  who  would  be  interested  in  the 
death  of  those  persons  ? — You  do  not  ask  me  for  parti- 
culars, do  you  ? 

71003.  No,  I  am  not  asking  j^ou  to  give  names.  You 
have  come  across  such  cases  in  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

71004.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  such  a  practice 
■should  be  possible  ? — Certainly  not. 

71005.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  known  that  take  place 
in  cases  where  there  was  no  insurable  interest  ? — I  should 
have  said  none. 

71006.  {Mr.  Booth.)  It  is  a  simple  bet  ?— Certainly. 
They  get  the  relatives  into  the  house  and  get  something 
out  of  them.  I  have  taken  a  little  interest  in  the  subject 
and  I  have  known  cases  of  people  who  have  said  to  them- 
selves :  Well,  look  here,  we  will  let  our  old  relative  go 
into  the  workhouse,  but  we  will  not  let  him  be  buried  as 
a  pauper  at  the  parish  expense  ;  and  they  get  them  insured 
accordingly,  and  pocket  the  difference  if  there  is  any. 

71007.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  think  that  constitutes 
an  insurable  interest  ? — Possibly  it  may,  I  think  it  may. 

71008.  Do.  you  think  if  that  went  into  a  law  court  it 
would  be  supported  ? — I  should  like  to  see  the  point 
fought  myself,  and  be  in  it,  I  should  hold  it  did. 

71009.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  you  suggest  that 
you  were  not  sure  that  you  would  care  for  the  relief  to  be 
given  by  the  guardians  at  all.  Have  you  any  alternative 
in  your  mind  ?— I  have  heard  and  read  of  a  good  many 
schemca.  The  system  is  all  right,  but  I  could  wish  the 
guardians  took  more  interest  in  it  as  a  body. 


71010.  In  what  part  of  the  work,  especially  in  giving  Apathy 
the  relief  ? — I  think,  if  I  may  go  a  little  further,  my  ex-  guardiau; 
perience  here  is  only  of  a  small  union,  and  I  do  not  know  to  relief, 
that  I  am  qualified  to  speak  outside,  but  in  the  majority  ^^oept  m 
of  cases  that  I  do  know  of,  I  think  that  the  relieving  ^V'^^'^^^ 
officers'  districts  are  too  large,  particularly  in  small  unions,  (.gggj-^rg 
such  as  mine,  where  they  say  there  is  not  enough  for  two.  j-glievi 
I  do  not  want  to  round  on  anybody,  but  I  sometimes  officers' 
wonder  if  I  do  not  know  as  much  of  the  case  myself,  and  districts 
probably  may  get  a  little  interested  in  or.ier  to  do  so. 

71011.  If  the  relieving  officer  could  tell  a  little  more 
about  the  cases  in  presenting  them,  perhaps  the  guardians 
would  be  more  interested  ? — I  doubt  it. 

71012.  You  think  they  really  do  not  take  the  interest  ? 
— I  think  that  Mr.  So-and-so,  a  farmer  in  a  country  union 
(I  am  not  speaking  only  of  my  own  union)  hears  that 
Nannie  So-and-so  is  badly  off  and  wants  some  relief  ;  he 
goes  down  and  has  a  chat  with  her  and  comes  to  the  board 
to  see  that  she  gets  it.  That  is  about  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  interest  in  the  work  of  relief  that  they  do. 
So  soon  as  Nannie  So-and-so  has  got  relief,  if  he  is  not 
interest;d  in  the  salary  of  some  officer  or  something  of 
that  sort,  he  goes  home.    That  is  what  half  of  them  do. 

71013.  What  form  of  administration  do  you  think 
would  be  better  ? — It  is  difficult  to  say;  I  have  heard 
about  the  Scotch  system  and  I  should  think  that  is  a 
fairly  good  system  ;  it  is  better  than  ours.  It  means 
doing  away  with  boards,  I  suppose,  and  clerks  too.  They 
have  a  sort  of  Committee,  do  they  not,  and  a  relieving 
officer,  and  an  assistant  relieving  officer,  I  think. 

71014.  Your  relieving  officer  was  previously  a  guar-  Ex-guai 
dian,  I  think  ? — Yes.  as  relie^l 

71015.  Do  you  consider  the  guardians  know  the  re-  o'^"®'^ 

sources  of  the  applicants  who  are  brought  before  them  ?  Guardid 

• — On  the  whole  I  think  in  my  union  they  do,  because  knowlec 

there  are,  as  I  say,  a  few  who  take  a  real  interest  in  it.  resourcf 

applicai 

71016.  Can  you  tell  us  at  all  how  much  is  recovered  Difggyi, 
from  children  for  payment  towards  their  parents' support  ?  j.ggQ, 
— No,  I  think  it  is  not  much  per  quarter.  I  may  tell  you  of  parei 
one  thing,  that  we  made  orders  freel3'  at  the  instance  of  maintei 
one  guardian  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  the  fol-  from 
lowing  was  the  result,  that  in  one  case  I  have  in  my  mind  childrei 
where  they  were  all  said  to  be  able  to  pay,  we  had  to 
strike  the  arrears  off,  only  one  out  of  the  lot  paying. 
There  there  were  three  sons  all  presumably  able  to  pay. 
And  in  another  case  it  was  with  the  same  result,  half  of 
it  was  in  arrear.  They  soon  get  into  arrears,  and  they 
very  seldom  pay  unless  they  happen  to  live  close  to. 

71017.  Who  collects  the  arrears  ? — It  depends,  tho  Method 
collector  is  generally  the  relieving  officer,  I  think.  collecti 

71018.  In  your  union  ?— Yes.  contnb 

to  mam 

71019.  Has  he  a  commission  on  what  he  collects  ? —  tenancf] 
Yes,  he  is  paid  hy  commission. 

71020.  How  much,  do  you  know? — I  really  forget,  I 
think  it  is  10  per  cent.  It  is  very  much  to  his  interest  to 
collect  the  money. 

71021.  It  was  suggested  to  me  while  I  was  going  round  Highra 
that  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  was  very  high  in  Shifnal.  of  illegi 
Do  you  agree  with  that  ? — I  remember  about  twenty  macy  ii 
years  ago  Shropshire  unfortunately  held  the  highest  per-  Shifnal 
centage  in  the  Kingdom,  and  unfortunately  that  j'ear  causes, 
Shifnal  Union  was  at  the  top  of  it.    I  had  before  me  this 

last  week  the  returns  of  birth  in  the  Shifnal  registration 
district,  and  in  that  case,  I  have  not  calculated  it  out 
myself,  but  my  clerk  tells  me  that  the  illegitimates  are 
one  in  seven.  I  have  not  had  the  other  part  of  the  union 
in  yet,  and  I  do  not  know  how  that  will  work  out. 

71022.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  That  one  in  seven  is  in  the  rural 
pa,rts,  not  Priors'  Lee  ? — No,  the  part  I  am  speaking  of 
would  take  Priors'  Lee.  Because  of  that  result  some 
years  ago,  we  looked  into  it  very  carefully,  and  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  it  was  due  to  this,  that  there  were  a 
great  many  girls  going  out  of  Shropshire  into  I^ancashire 
into  service,  to  the  mills,  and  so  on,  and  the  percentage  of 
those  that  came  back  in  the  family  way  was  extraordinary. 

71023.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  we  heard  while  we 
were  at  your  Board  tJiat  the  guardians  were  just  placing 
a  girl  from  tho  workhouse  in  service  in  Lancashire  ? — We 
did  not.  The  guardians  proposed  to  place  her  there,  but 
it  happened  that  someone  applied  for  her  as  a  sei'vanb 
in  the  meantime  and  I  took  the  responsibility  of  sending 
her  off  there. 
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71024.  Have  you  any  rule  about  giving  to  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children  ?    Do  you  give  relief  ? — No  relief. 

71025.  Do  you  give  relief  to  deserted  wives  ? — We 
have  had  in  my  day  very  few  instances,  and  I  think  we 
have  done  so,  but  only  for  a  very  short  time.  I  do  not 
think  we  give  widows  enough  relief  generally  and  deserted 
women  are  in  the  same  category  as  a  rule. 

71026.  To  turn  to  another  subject,  do  you  think  the 
small  shopkeeper  has  suffered  from  the  co-operative 
stores  ? — 'We  have  none  in  Shifnal,  it  is  in  Oakengates, 
and  I  think  there  they  must  have  done  to  some  extent. 

71027.  Still  they  have  not  been  brought  to  the  Poor 
Law  ? — Oakengates,  where  these  co-operative  stores  are, 
is  a  very  thriving  place,  and  if  you  were  there  on  Satur- 
day night  you  would  be  amazed  at  the  trade  there  is  there. 
You  cannot  get  down  the  street.  It  is  the  centre  for  the 
district  where  the  stores  is,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
people  there  on  Saturday  night. 

•  71028.  So  there  is  really  work  for  all  ?— Yes. 

71029.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Did  I  understand  you  to  say 
you  would  favour  an  enlargement  of  the  area  for  Poor 
Law  purposes  ? — I  think  so. 

71030.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  what  area  you 
would  like,  county  or  union  ? — There  should  be  a  more 
equal  distribution  than  there  is.  I  do  not  think  that 
unions  are  fairly  divided. 

71031.  You  have  had  considerable  difficulty  about 
your  own  division  and  the  adjacent  division  of  Welling- 
ton, for  instance  ? — That  was  for  sanitary  purposes. 
Watling  Street  was  the  boundary  between  three  unions 
and  it  became  a  question  as  to  who  should  look  after  the 
unfortunate  individuals  who  resided  in  the  vicinity.  I 
was  concerned  with  others  in  making  an  urban  district 
there,  the  urban  district  of  Oakengates,  which  is  partly  in 
the  Shifnal  Union,  partly  in  Wellington  and  partly  in 
Newport. 

71032.  That  is  Oakengates  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  urban  dis- 
district. 

71033.  But  it  is  in  three  unions  for  Poor  Law  pur> 
poses  ? — Yes,  that  was  where  all  the  fight  was  really. 

71034.  You  find  administration  very  difficult  there, 
do  you  not,  I  was  struck  with  that  when  I  was  there  ? — 
It  should  not  be,  because,  of  course,  an  urban  district  is 
an  urban  district  wherever  you  place  it,  it  should  not  be 
difficult. 

71035.  But  seeing  that  you  have  in  one  urban  district 
like  Oakengates  one  side  of  the  street  in  one  union  and 
the  other  side  of  the  same  street  in  another  union  ? — I 
do  not  think  it  should  affect  it,  because  after  all  there 
must  be  a  boundary  to  the  union,  it  is  a  little  unfortunate 
that  a  street  happens  to  be  the  boundary. 

71036.  And  when  the  boundary  comes  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  ?— It  is  unfortunate,  it  is  to  this  extent, 
that  I  remember  the  Wellington  Union  said  a  few  years 
ago,  "  The  rentals  our  side  of  the  street  are  higher  than 
yours,  and  the  assessments  are  proportionately  higher  "  ; 
so  we  took  steps  to  remedy  it  as  far  as  we  could.  It  may 
ho  a  disadvantage  in  this  respect  too,  that  assuming  it 
happens  to  be  a  populous  poverty-stricken  portion  on 
the  boundary,  other  difficulties  would  arise,  because  one 
union  would  be  giving  Is.  6d.  a  week  in  relief  and  the 
next  union  would  be  giving  2s. 

on  71037.  Could  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
rate,  number  of  votes  cast  at  a  guardians'  election  ?  You  are 
the  returning  officer,  are  you  not  ?— At  the  last  election, 
last  March,  in  the  contested  election  at  Shifnal  there 
were  on  the  register,  I  think,  about  537  entitled  to  poll, 
and  out  of  that  465  polled. 

71038.  That  is  a  very  large  proportion  ?— It  was  similar 
to  that  at  the  election  three  years  ago  and,  strange  to  sav, 
on  each  occasion  we  polled  over  250  votes  after  six  o'clock! 
But  for  the  fact  that  either  my  clerk  or  I  knew  them 
personally,  I  do  not  know  how  we  should  have  got  through. 
We  did  over  200  in  an  hour  ;  I  should  think  that  is  getting 
on  for  a  record.  There  were  two  polls  held  together. 
One  for  the  Rural  District  Council,  for  which  four  candi- 
dates stood  for  three  seats,  and  one  for  the  Parish  Council, 
for  which  twenty-one  candidates  stood  for  thirteen  seats! 
Every  voter  therefore  had  two  ballot  papers. 
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71039.  Was  that  fought  on  strictly  parly  lines  ? — I  Mr.  Henry 
think  ray  friend,  Mr.  John  Blud,  got  in  on  political  lines.      -R-  Phillips. 

71040.  {3Ir.  Phelps.)  Is  there  much  compounding  for  jyj^iy  1997 
rates  in  your  union  ? — Yes,  with  regard  to  cottages. 

71041.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  sy.stem  ?— We  have  Politics  in 
just  had  a  discussion  on  the  Assessment  Committee  about  ^^'^"^ ^^^^ 
that  ;  I  brought  it  forward  ;  for  many  years  owners  of  ® 

small  properties  did  not  deduct  rates,  taxes,  and  t  ithe  .  Compound - 

rent  charge.    The  rates  in  our  union  in  those  days  were  .1"'°" 

only  about  2s.  6d.  in  the  £,  and  no  one  bothered.  We  had  Kf '  ,^  , 
,    •'    ,    .  1    ^  •  ]        -i       oiuinal,  and 

to  put  in  somewhat  expensive  sewerage  and  sanitary  jifgg„](;y 

schemes,  which  forced  the  rates  up  in  one  parish  in  par-     assess- ' 

ticular  to  altogether,  with  the  county  rate,  about  6s.  6d.  rnent  thereof. 

in  the  £,  and  as  to  compounding,  the  landlords  not  only 

took  advantage  of  it,  but  they  came  to  the  committee  and 

said.   "  Here,  you  have  to  give  us  the  compounding  30 

per  cent.,  you  have  to  give  us  our  20  per  cent,  off  the 

cottages,  but  before  that  we  must  have  our  tenants' 

rates  and  taxes  off,  to  arrive  at  the  gross  estimated  rental." 

The  committee  had  never  done  this,  and  it  appears  that 

very  few  unions  in  this  country  do  it,  but  the  law  says  it 

shall  be  done,  and  therefore,  as  you  know,  it  had  to  bo 

done.    1  advised  them  they  must.    They  would  not  c'o 

it.    Two  or  three  threatened  to  appeal,  but  I  advised  them 

they  must,  and  it  was  done.    In  the  result  we  did  alter 

the  compounding,  we  have  reduced  the  percentage  to  10 

per  cent,  on  cottage  property. 

71042.  That  you  can  do,  of  course.  Do  you  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  is  a  good  system  from  the  political 
point  of  view,  first  of  all  ? — I  do  not  like  politics. 

71043.  I  mean  politically  in  this  sense,  do  you  think  Anomalies 
people  would  take  more  interest  in  things  if  they  paid  °  *',°™jjj„ 
their  own  rates  direct  ? — I  do  think  so,  and  I  think  it  is  J^'^^^  advan- 
an  unfair  thing  altogether  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  at  ^^^^ 

£8  per  annum,  and  say  this  person  should  have  an  oppor-  abolitior. 
tunity  of  compounding  and  get  30  per  cent.,  but  £10 
cannot.    I  think  it  is  wrong  in  principle  in  my  opinion. 

71044.  That  might  be  met  by  making  the  reduction 
from  all  property  ? — I  do  not  know  where  you  are  to  stop. 
There  is  an  alteration  in  the  amount  with  regard  to 
Liverpool  and  the  big  towns  already. 

71045.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  feasible  to  collect  the  ^^asi- 
rates  from  cottage  properties  ? — It  depends  entirely  on  l|^^[]ity 
the  district.    I  should  say  not  in  very  many  cases.  direct 

71046.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  people  charge  on  the  collection 
average  for  collecting  cottage  rents  in  your  district  ? —  of  rates 

I  think  that  they  charge  on  the  very  worst  class  of  property  fi'om  sniMll 
something  like  10  per  cent.,  but  with  the  better  class  tenauts. 
property  it  is  perhaps  as  little  as  about  5  per  cent. 

71047.  Why  I  ask  the  question  is  this  ;  do  you  think 
on  the  whole  that  the  cost  to  the  community  of  compound- 
ing is  greater  or  less  than  the  cost  would  be  of  collecting 
the  rates  themselves  directly  ?  What  I  mean  is  this,  if  it 
costs  a  private  owner  from  5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  tc 
collect  his  rents,  would  it  cost  the  community  more  to 
collect  the  rates  directly  than  it  loses  now  by  composition  ? 
— I  think  it  would  clearly. 

71048.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  question  of  the  empty  houses 
has  to  be  taken  into  account  ? — Yes,  voids. 

71049.  That  would  differ  with  different  neighbour- 
hoods ? — Yes,  certainly. 

71050.  {3fr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  many  voids  returned 
in  Shifnal  ? — No,  at  the  present  t'me  we  have  not  any- 
thing like  the  number  there  were  before  the  place  was 
ruined,  as  they  said,  by  sanitary  improvements,  and  so 
on,  and  there  is  some  building  going  on,  which  shows  that 
houses  are  being  taken  ;  they  fill.  They  are  taken  before 
the  roofs  are  on. 

71051.  Do  you  gather  there  has  been  much  cha.nge  in  Efeot  of 
the  personnel  of  the  board  since  1894  ? — Great.  The 

more  I  thmk  it  over  the  more  satisfied  of  it  am  I  when  1  ^°^^J894  "*n 

look  back  at  the  stamp  of  men  who  were  on  the  board  .p^^gg^^^^i  '^f 

then  :  the  squirearchy  principally,  and  old  clergjnnen  that  guardians 

I  can  recollect.     Looking  round  the  board  last  Monday  and  on 

it  struck  me  as  a  very  great  change.    They  took  more  administra- 

interest  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  they  were  ratepayers'  tion. 

guardians  more,  I  am  afraid,  in  some  senses,  in  the  sense 

that  they  did  not  give  too  liberally,  and  they  certainly 

did  not  understand  going  in  for  new  buildings  like  we 

have  got  to-day,  but  they  were  there  to  administer 

relief. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 


71052.  Do  you  think  oa  the  whole  that  the  general 
public  acquiesced  in  their  administration ;  in  other 
words,  do  you  think  they  had  public  opinion  behind 
them  ? — Yes,  in  those  days. 

71053.  Do  you  think  the  present  board  has  a  good 
repute  in  public  opinion  ? — They  are  thought  to  be 
extravagant. 

71054.  Is  that  likely  to  show  itself  at  the  next  election  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is.  You  see  it  is  not  their 
fault  altogether.  I  think  that  the  time  had  come  when 
changes  had  to  be  made  undoubtedly,  even  if  the  old 
board  remained  as  it  was  constituted  before  1894 :  they 
were  on  the  eve  of  it;  we  had  got  to  build  new  tramp 
wards,  we  had  got  to  build  an  infirmary ;  the  only 
thing  was  perhaps  they  were  a  bit  slow  about  those  things, 
but  they  were  coming,  and  it  was  recognised  they  were 
coming,  but  they  aU  came  together  and  the  present  men 
have  got  to  suffer  for  that.  It  is  not  on  those  lines  that 
I  object  to  them,  but  simply  I  do  not  think  they  take  the 
interest  in  relief  cases  that  they  should.  The  elections 
turn  more  on  sanitary  matters.  The  guardians  as  a 
rural  district  council  are  a  progressive  and  strong  body. 

71055.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  influence  of 
Freemasonry  in  Poor  Law  affairs  ? — None. 


71056.  You  have  never  heard  it  mentioned  ? 
have,  but  I  have  no  experience  of  it. 

71057.  Do  you  know  whether  any  large  proportion  of 
your  officers  are  Freemasons  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

71058.  [Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  dual  authority 
there  is,  the  sanitary  authority  and  the  Poor  Law,  do 
you  find  that  friction  and  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  of 
their  converging  duties  ? — None  whatever;  in  fact,  it 
has  often  been  that  we  have  really  done  what  we  had  no 
business  to  have  done  by  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding. 
The  guardians  have  said,  "  Well,  this  is  a  case  that 
really  the  sanitary  committee  ought  to  see  into  ;  these 
poor  people  ought  to  be  forced  into  the  House,  and  I  have 
suggested  sending  it  to  the  sanitary  committee,  but  the 
council  is  not  sitting  that  day,  we  have  sent  the  thing 
straight  over  to  the  sanitary  committee,  and  we  have 
dealt  with  them  and  forced  people  out  of  the  houses 
in  order  that  we  could  get  them  into  the  House. 

71059.  There  is  really  co-operation,  then,  and  not 
friction  ?-— Certainly,  but  if  there  were  different  officials 
there  might  be,  but  I  am  the  clerk  of  both. 

71060.  You  have  the  same  officials  for  both  bodies  ? — 
That  is  it. 
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71061.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Tenbury 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

71062.  We  will  take  the  statement  which  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  prepare  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if 
you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness 
handed  in  the  following  Statement). 

1.  The  extent  of  the  Tenbury  Union  is  .35,533  acres 
and  the  population  is  7,005.  The  rural  population  is 
employed  in  agriculture  and  its  requirements. 

2.  There  are  no  peculiarities  or  experiments  in  Poor 
Law  administration  in  the  imion. 

3.  I  should  like  to  see  outdoor  relief  practically 
abolished  except  in  casual  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness. 
Old  people  require  care  and  nursing  and  assistance,  as 
well  as  the  few  shillings  for  which  they  crave,  and  this 
care  it  is  impossible  to  give  them  in  their  own  homes. 
I  think  that  outdoor  relief  has  a  tendency  to  discourage 
the  children  to  help  the  old  people,  arguing  that  the 
"  parish  "  may  as  well  do  it,  and  I  think  unmarried 
daughters  should  be  called  upon  to  assist  them  as  well  as 
the  sons. 

4.  For  the  same  reasons  I  have  no  faith  in  old-age 
pensions,  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  Oddfellows  and 
similar  clubs  strengthened  and  also  a  larger  percentage 
given  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  so  that  those  who 
have  made  an  effort  to  provide  for  sickness  and  old  age 
should  be  further  encouraged.  Otherwise  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  thrifty  are  taxed  to  provide  for  the  impro- 
vident careless  population. 

5.  The  class  of  paupers  is  generally  composed  of  un- 
thrifty and  elderly  persons. 

6.  Drink,  idleness,  and  ignorant  imthrifty  loives  are  the 
chief  causes  of  pauperism. 

7.  The  board  is  composed  of  farmers  chiefly. 

8.  The  Poor  Law  rules  are  carefully  administered  by  a 
prudent  board  and  an  able  chairman.  The  guardians 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  each 
applicant  for  relief,  and  outdoor  relief  is  generally  con- 
fined to  those  who  have  made  some  effort  in  the  past  to 
help  themselves  by  subscription  to  a  club  or  otherwise. 

9.  If  the  guardians  are  really  careful  administrators 
I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  work  the  present  Poor  Law 
satisfactorily. 

10.  I  am  grci  tly  m  favour  of  small  holdings  on  estates, 
provided  that  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  chief  of  the 
labou''  can  be  done  by  the  wife  and  children,  and  that 
the  men  can  continue  to  earn  independent  wages.  This 
means  agricultural  education  of  a  practical  nature  for  the 
children  and  pleasant  home  employment  for  their  mother. 
I  do  not  think  the  acreage  should  exceed  25  acres,  and 
should  generally  consist  of  pasture  only.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  for  the  tenants  to  become  the  owners  of  the  land. 

11.  There  were  only  four  illegitimate  births  in  the 
workhouse  from  Jure  6th,  1906,  to  June  6th,  1907.  I 
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think  there  should  be  some  means  of  detaining  a  woman 
who  comes  for  a  second  time  for  the  birth  of  a  child. 
We  have  now  two  women  for  the  third  and  fourth. 

71063.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  think  that  outdoor  rehef  Pioposs 
could  be  practically  abohshed  except  casually  in  case  of  r^'striot 
sickness  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

71064.  Is  that  by  using  to  a  larger  extent  the  resources 
of  charity  ;  private  resources  ? — No,  not  necessarily ;  I 
think  that  the  paupers  should  go  into  the  workhouse. 

71065.  As  a  matter  of  probability  they  would  refuse  to 
go  into  the  workhouse  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — Yes,  the  relations 
would  help  them  a  great  deal  more  than  they  do  at  present ; 
I  am  sure  they  would,  and  tlu'ift  would  be  encouraged. 

71066.  To  whatever  extent  it  acted  as  a  test  and  the 
result  was  they  did  not  go  in,  it  would  be  a  proof  that 
other  resources  were  found  ? — I  think  so.  I  do  not 
allow  out-reUef  on  my  estate.  There  is  no  one  recei\ang 
out-relief,  nor  formerly  on  my  father's  estate  (Sir 
Baldwin  Leighton). 

71067.  So  you  are  a  Charity  Organisation  Society  in 
yourself  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  encourage  the 
people  to  put  by  and  I  help  them  as  far  as  I  can  to  be 
thrifty.  I  think  outdoor  rehef  is  one  means  of  making 
them  unthrifty,  and  discourages  the  relations  to  help 
them.  The  sons  think  they  will  be  taken  care  of  by 
what  they  call  the  parish. 

71068.  Do  you  find  they  respond  to  your  advice,  which 
is  what  it  really  comes  to  ? — Yes. 

71069.  Have  the  people  lived  on  your  estate  for  many 
years  ? — Yes. 

71070.  When  people  are  past  work  do  they  get  any 
pension,  or  anything  of  that  kind  to  keep  them  going  ? — 
Did  you  mean  do  I  give  them  a  pension  ? 

71071.  If  they  are  pa^t  work  what  do  they  live  on  ? — 
I  think  they  have  generally  saved  something.  That  is 
what  we  want  to  teach  them  to  do,  is  it  not  ? 

71072.  Certainly.  Have  they  got  gardens  ? — Yes, 
they  have  all  got  very  good  gardens,  and  also  land  when 
I  can  give  it  to  them. 

71073.  How  about  rent.  Do  you  draw  rent  from  their 
houses  ? — Yes,  always.  I  think  it  would  be  very  -wTong 
not  to  do  so.  One  is  bound  sometimes  to  allow  cottages 
to  go  with  the  farms;  I  do  not  like  it,  but  sometimes  I 
cannot  help  it. 

71074.  Is  there  a  sufficient  supply  of  cottages  ?— -Yes, 
quite. 

71075.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Are  there  many  small  freeholders 
round  the  Clee  Hills  ?— Yes. 

71076.  Holders  of  their  own  houses  ? — They  have  their 
own  house  and  garden,  and  turn  out  on  the  hill. 

71077.  With  hill  rights  ?— Yes. 

71078.  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  their  houses 
are  in  rather  a  miserable  state  ? — Yes,  when  they  are 
their  own  property,  but  they  are  improved. 
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•ee  71079.  Do  they  pass  from  father  to  son  ? — Yes,  very 
i  and  much. 

1^°*^  71080.  Do  they  keep  the  holding  free  from  debt,  or  do 
they  mortgage  it  ? — I  think  these  little  holders  always 
mortgage. 

71081.  They  are  forced  to  mortgage  ? — I  should  say  so. 

71082.  Do  these  men  work  for  independent  wages  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  very  good  wages  on  Clee  Hills,  working 
Dhu  Stone. 

71083.  So  that  although  some  houses  may  be  miserable, 
there  is  not  much  distress  up  there  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is,  and  there  are  some  good  houses  belonging  to 
neighbouring  gentlemen. 

71084.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Where  the  rehef  is  given  to 
y      the  people  in  your  union,  do  you  think  it  is  generally 

adequate  for  them  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  is 
adequate. 

71085.  Do  you  think  the  guardians  know  how  much 
they  have  coming  in  as  a  rule  ? — Yes. 

71086.  Do  they  give  on  a  scale  ? — How  do  you  mean 
on  a  scale  ? 

71087.  Do  they  give  2s.  6d.  for  old  people  and  Is.  6d. 
for  a  child  ? — Relief  is  given  on  its  merits  in  every  case. 

71088.  It  would  depend  on  what  was  coming  in  ? — 
Yes,  if  the  guardians  think  they  can  afford  it,  they  force 
the  sons  to  give  a  shilling  or  so ;  if  there  are  three  sons 
they  will  give  Ss.  The  sons  do  not  like  it,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  the  system  of  out-reUef  discourages  them  to  give 
willingly. 

71089.  You  would  really  rather  stop  the  out-reKef 
than  make  the  sons  repay :  you  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the 
sons  in  the  first  instance  ? — Yes,  it  is  rather  tiresome 
making  them  pay. 

71090.  You  agree  probably  that  it  docs  not  p'omoto 
good  feelir  g  ? — I  do  r  ot  think  it  does. 

71091.  It  woald  be  very  interesting  if  you  could  tell 
us  what  you  think  is  adequ&te  for  people  to  live  on  in 
these  country  districts  ? — I  do  not  think  I  could  toll 
you,  because  it  depends  so  verj  much  on  the  person. 
Some  people  would  starve  on  what  others  would  live 
comfortably  on.    I  think  we  all  know  that. 

71092.  Take  the  tolerably  well-managing  old  woman ; 
ig    what  would  her  food  cost  her  ? — It  will  surprise  you  to 

hear  what  a  very  good  housekeeper  (who  was  in  our 
family  for  a  long  time)  told  me,  that  she  ought  to  live 
on  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

71093.  In  addition  to  rent  ? — I  mean  for  food ;  not 
rent  or  clothes. 

71094.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  prices  changed  since  that 
opinion  was  given  ? — Yes,  perhaps  they  have  ;  I  do  not 
know,  not  on  the  whole.  Some  things  are  cheaper  and 
some  things  are  dearer ;  it  is  not  very  lately  that  she  told 
me. 

71095.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Would  that  include  butchers' 
meat  ? — Yes,  she  meant  to  include  butchers'  meat.  I 
am  sure  she  lived  on  it  herself.  She  was  very  thrifty 
and  had  independent  means. 

of  71096.  They  would  all  have  their  gardens,  I  suppose  ? 
f— They  all  have  good  gardens. 

71097.  And  get  potatoes  ? — Yes.  I  think  every  cottage 
ought  to  have  a  good  garden,  and  when  I  can  I  give 
them  land.  I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  their  having 
land. 

s  of  71098.  But  I  gather  you  do  not  think  that  small 
holdings  are  desirable  unless  the  man  is  earning  in- 
dependent wages  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

71099.  Is  there  any  fruit  farming  about  here  ? — Yes. 

71100.  That  is  what  they  do  ? — Yes,  and  other  work 
also. 

_  71101.  You  think  that  even  so  they  cannot  make  their 
living  unless  they  are  earning  independently  ?— I  think 
that  their  fruit  will  not  make  sufficient  to  live  on. 
71102.  But  not  afford  them  a  living  ? — No. 
y  71103.  I  gather  that  illegitimacy  is  not  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  your  union  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is ;  but  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  feeble-minded  girls  should  by 


law  be  kept  under  control. 
429-ViI. 


71104.  What  do  your  girls  do  ;  is  there  work  for  them  ?  Mrs. 
— Thejr  are  servants  mostly.  Baldwyn 

71105.  Do  they  go  out  as  farm  servants  ? — Yes,  some-  Ghildc^ 
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71106.  And  that  does  not  lead  to  difficulties  ?— No. 

71107.  What  are  agricultural  wages  ? — 14s.  or  15s.  Agricultural 

71108.  And  a  house  ?— The  farmers  give  them  cottages  ^g,^^'^,^* 
rent  free  and  then  they  give  them  12s.  or  13s. ;  I  give 

14s.  or  15s. 

71109.  The  women,  I  suppose,  get  less  ? — Is.  a  day. 

71110.  Do  the  labourers  who  have  grown-up  daughters  Girls'  occu- 
able  to  work  get  a  preference  ? — No,  I  do  not  like  the  pations  at 
daughters  to  be  at  home.  Tenbury. 

71111.  You  do  not  like  it? — No,  I  object  very  much. 
I  like  them  to  go  to  service  and  so  learn  to  be  good  house- 
wives in  the  future. 

71112.  Would  that  be  common  amongst  other  em- 
ployers, or  do  they  want  to  have  the  women  on  the 
land  ? — Not  the  daughters,  the  wives  ;  we  should  not 
think  well  of  a  daughter  who  stopped  at  home  to  work 
in  the  fields.    In  fact  they  do  not  stop  at  home  much. 

71113.  They  go  to  service  ? — Yes. 

71114.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  Paragraph  3  of  your  state-  Proposal  to 
ment  you  say,  I  think  unmarried  daughters  should  be  make  un- 
called upon  to  assist  as  well  as  the  sons.    Do  you  find  married 
the  unmarried  daughters  reluctant  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  daiighters 

they  are ;   I  think  they  are  a  good  deal  more  anxious  to 

V,  1    ii,  •  i    i-i,      it,  iheir  parent 

help  their  parents  than  the  sons  are.  ^ 

71115.  Would  you  say  that  domestic  servants  as  a  class 
strip  themselves  for  the  sake  of  their  parents  ? — I  think 
they  are  very  good  to  their  parents  as  a  class. 

71116.  In  Paragraph  4  you  say  that  a  larger  percentage  Proposed 
of  interest  should  be  given  by  the  Post  Office  Savings  liigher 
Bank  ? — I  know  it  is  a  difficulty,  but  I  do  not  like  to  interest  in 
think  that  they  have  such  a  very  small  percentage  for  Office 
their  hard-earned  savings.  Bank^^ 

71117.  You  would  be  taxing  one  poor  person  for  the 
benefit  of  another  if  you  were  to  raise  it  ? — Would  you  ? 
I  should  like  the  State,  instead  of  giving  millions  in  other 
ways,  to  help  these  people  who  are  saving  and  helping 
themselves. 

71118.  Instead  of  spending  money  say  on  education  ? 
— Yes.  I  know  it  is  difficult,  but  I  do  not  like  to  think 
that  they  are  only  getting  2^  per  cent,  when  perhaps  we 
get  a  little  more. 

Decrease  of 

71119.  That  rather  cuts  against  your  theory  in  other  thrift  and 
dhections  then  ? — In  every  way  I  want  the  thrifty  people  need  of  its 
encouraged  and  helped,  and  the  unthrifty  people  not  to  encourage- 
be  helped,  and  as  things  are  now,  I  think  it  is  just  the  other  ment. 
way. 

71120.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  people 
are  more  or  less  thrifty  than  they  were  ? — Very  very  much 
less  thrifty.  The  old  people  in  the  days  of  my  youth  I 
know  put  by  a  lot  of  money.  In  fact  I  had  over  £100  in 
my  o\vn  hands  for  one  man,  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever  got 
more  than  10s.  a  week  and  reared  a  family.  Of  course  they 
will  save  more  if  anybody  will  take  the  trouble  to  help 
them  to  save  ;  this  man  was  far  from  a  solitary  instance. 

71121.  You  mean  a  collecting  savings  bank  ? — Yes, 
collect  their  shillings  when  they  have  got  them  ;  it  is  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  I  do  not  do  it  now,  because  they  can 
go  to  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  but  I  know  it  does  not 
answer  in  the  same  way.    We  gave  them  4  per  cent. 

71122.  They  do  not  like  people  knowing  what  they  are 
doing  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do. 

71123.  They  have  a  great  suspicion  of  that.    Do  you  Higher 
think,  generally  speaking,  the  standard  of  living  is  higher  standard  of 
than  it  was  when  you  first  knew  your  district  ? — Yes.     living  in 

71124.  People  live  better  ?— Yes,  much.  country. 

71125.  Do  you  find  they  complain  much  of  country  L^ck  of 

life  and  its  dullness  ? — No,  not  my  people.  dullness  and 

71126.  Do  you  find  the  young  people  emigrating  or  emigration 
migrating  ? — I  do  every  thing  I  can  to  keep  them  on  the  .  ^"^ 
land.    I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  "  back  to  the  land," 

but  I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  keeping  them  on  the 
land.  I  do  everything  in  my  power  to  keep  them  where 
their  fathers  have  been  by  letting  them  have  land,  or 
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giving  them  an  interest  in  any  way  I  can  devise,  but  not 
in  games  ;  I  do  not  much  like  the  play  part  of  it. 

71127.  Do  you  find  you  are  successful  ? — Yes. 

71128.  The  young  people  do  not  go  ? — Very  few  men 
go  from  my  part. 

71129.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Do  the  girls  whom  you  encourage 
to  go  away  to  service  come  back  to  settle  as  married 
M'omen  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

71130.  You  encoiu-age  them  to  go  ? — I  encourage  the 
girls  to  go  to  service,  because  I  think  that  is  quite  the  best 
thing  for  a'^girl  to  do. 

71131.  And  the  young  men  whom  you  encourage  to 
stay,  what  do  they  do  ? — They  go  on  in  the  gardens 
or  the  farms  ;  I  think  agriculture  is  a  very  fine  employ- 
ment, and  far  more  interesting  and  healthy  than  clerk 
or  factory  work.  One  of  my  tenants  has  his  six  sons 
working  on  the  farm. 

71 132.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  find  the  men  marry  young 
still  ? — No,  not  very  young  ;  nothing  like  what  they  do 
in  the  towns,  I  believe. 

Sousing  in        71133.  How  does  a  yoimg  man  provide  for  himself,  an 
Cenbury  and  unmarried  man  ;  where  does  he  live  ? — He  lives  with  his 
juestion  of     father  or  he  takes  lodgings, 
ight  number  -r  , 

)f  bedrooms  71134.  Is  there  often  room  for  a  gro\\m-up  son  m  a 
o  a  cottage,    cottage  ? — I  generally  have  three  rooms. 

71135.  Three  bedrooms  ? — Yes. 

71136.  Has  any  large  proportion  of  the  cottages  about 
you  three  bedrooms  ? — Most  of  them,  but  there  are  two 
sides  to  that  theory,  it  is  only  the  other  day  that  a  man 
who  had  got  a  house  with  three  bedrooms  came  and  asked 
me  for  a  smaller  cottage.  No  landlord  need  think  that 
he  must  make  three  bedrooms  to  every  cottage. 

71137.  That  is  perfectly  true  ? — There  is  a  prevalent 
idea  that  every  cottage  ought  to  have  three  bedrooms, 
but  there  are  people  like  this  man  who  was  very  disap- 
pointed because  I  put  somebody  else  into  a  house  with 
two  bedrooms,  and  he  remained  burdened  with  three. 

71138.  On  the  other  hand  it  very  often  allows  people 
to  take  a  lodger  if  they  are  elderly  people  with  three  bed- 
rooms ? — I  am  very  much  against  taking  lodgers. 

71139.  Single  men  must  live  somewhere  ? — I  think 
strangers  generally  live  in  the  farm  house.  I  like  to  keep 
to  the  old  ones  and  then  they  live  with  their  fathers. 

71140.  You  think  there  is  room  for  them  ? — Yes. 

71141.  You  object  to  tied  cottages,  letting  cottages  to 
the  farmers  ? — Yes. 

71142.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  difference  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  cottage  according  as  people  get  them  from 
the  farmers  or  direct  ? — Yes. 

71143.  Every  farmer  must  have  a  certain  number  of 
cottages  ? — Yes,  one  for  their  waggoner. 

71144.  Or  their  shepherd  ? — No,  the  shepherd  gener- 
ally has  a  cottage  independently. 

71145.  What  do  you  do — it  is  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  our  subject — in  a  case  in  which  you  have  a  number 
of  cottages  on  a  farm  which  you  let  directly,  and  you 
find  that  from  one  circumstance  or  another  hardly  any 
of  the  people  living  in  your  cottages  are  working  for 
your  tenant,  and  your  tenant  comes  and  says,  "  I  cannot 
get  any  labour  because  there  are  no  cottages  "  ? — Nobody 
has  ever  said  that  to  me,  but  occasionally  it  may  be  so. 
I  say  the  cottages  are  to  be  as  far  as  they  can  be  for  my 
own  tenants.    I  really  have  very  little  difficulty  about  it. 

71146.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the 
workhouse  at  Tenbury  ? — Yes. 

71147.  You  think  on  the  whole  it  is  good  enough  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 

71148.  Are  there  any  points  in  it  you  would  like  to  see 
improved  ? — Yes,  we  want  to  add  to  the  infirmary. 

71149.  I  went  over  it  last  year  ? — We  want  to  build 
at  the  infirmary  as  we  want  more  room  there  ;  the  rest  is 
an  old-fashioned  building,  but  I  think  it  is  sufiicient. 

71150.  Have  you  had  any  persons  from  your  neigh- 
bourhood who  have  gone  into  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

71151.  Have  you  visited  them  there  ? — I  see  them 
very  fortnight. 


71152.  Wliat  do  you  think  is  the  effect  of  workhouse  Effect  of 
life  upon  them  ? — Many  of  them  do  not  altogether  like  workhoui 
it,  but  I  think  the  wrong  reason  is  given.    I  think  they  .  °^ 
like  gadding  about  and  going  and  seeing  their  neigh- 
bours.   I  do  not  think  they  much  like  having  to  keep 
regular  hours. 

71153.  Social  habits  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather 
than  trodden  on  ? — They  have  their  friends  to  see  them. 

71154.  Do  you  think  that  they  become  duller,  their 
intelligence  becomes  less  ? — Not  the  least. 

71155.  You  do  not  find  the  routine  of  the  life  affects 
them  badly  ? — We  have  very  few  young  people  there. 

71156.  I  was  thinking  of  the  old  people  for  the  mo- 
ment ? — do  not  think  they  become  any  duller. 

71157.  You  think  they  are  brisk  and  lively  ? — I  think 
they  are  cjuite  as  brisk  as  they  were. 

71158.  And  with  regard  to  the  young  people  ? — There 
are  very  few  in  the  workhouse,  only  these  unfortunate 
girls  who  come  in  occasionally. 

71159.  Have  you  a  chaplain  ? — Yes,  and  prayers  on 
Fridays  and  Sundays. 

71160.  On  the  whole,  you  think  that  the  staff  of  the 
house  is  sufficient  ? — I  think  so.  We  have  a  good  master 
and  matron.  I  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  you 
to  know  the  number  of  children  that  have  been  sent  out 
from  the  workhouse,  and  how  they  have  turned  out. 

71161.  Perhaps  we  might  have  that  table  handed 
in  ?  —  Certainly.  {See  Appendix  No.  VI.  (A)).  Per- 
sonally I  like  the  workhouse  better  than  boarding-out 
for  the  children.  Dr.  Sweet,  the  medical  officer  of  the 
union  for  over  thirty  years,  said  that  boarded-out  children 
do  not  do  so  well  as  our  own  workhouse  children.  I 
endorse  his  opinion.  I  think  the  cry  of  the  workhouse 
"  taint "  very  much  exaggerated,  much  depends  on 
the  matron  and  the  guardians'  management  of  the 
children.  Every  child  for  the  past  t^^'enty  years 
has  had  a  bank  book  in  the  Post  Office  savings  bank. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  usual  or  not,  but  I  think 
that  is  quite  excellent.  Every  penny  given. to  the  children 
is  taken  to  the  master,  who  keeps  the  bank  book  until  they 
are  old  enough  to  look  after  it  themselves,  and  for  years 
after  they  go  to  service  they  will  brmg  money  to  go  into 
these  accounts,  and  some  have  many  pounds  thus  saved. 
Old  boys  and  girls  in  their  holidays  return  to  the  workhouse 
asking,  "  if  they  can  come  home,"  and  I  consider  when 
they  do  so  it  is  a  proof  they  are  doing  well.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  I  am  enabled  to  give  you  this  Table  I  hand  in. 
It  is  also  a  very  great  encouragement  to  the  master  and  the 
matron  if  a  guardian  will  get  out  a  list  of  that  sort.  It 
encourages  them  to  go  on  helping  them. 

71162.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  For  how  long  do  you  keep 
a  record  of  them  ? — Since  1884. 

71163.  {3Ir.  Gardiner.)  How  long  have  the  master  and 
the  matron  been  there  ? — Twenty-five  years. 

71164.  This  list  goes  back  over  the  twenty-three  years, 
and  contains  a  record  of  every  child  ? — Yes. 

71165.  Who  have  gone  out  from  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

71166.  Will  you  add  any  details  you  can  as  to  the 
length  of  time  they  were  in  the  workhouse,  and  so  forth,  as 
that  is  very  important  ? — Certainly.  (See  Appendix  No. 
VI.  (A)). 

71167.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  It  is  important  to  know  also 
whether  that  contains  all  the  children,  or  those  only 
who  have  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  house  ? — This  list 
contains  the  initials  of  every  child  who  has  passed  through 
the  workhouse  since  1884  and  where  possible  the  length  of 
time  the  child  was  in  the  workhouse. 

71168.  Is  there  anything  further  you  would  like  to  add  ? 
— I  should  Uke  to  say  that  I  have  personally  a  preference 
for  small  workhouses — it  is  more  possible  to  look  into  the 
details  both  of  the  staff  and  the  inmates,  and  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  add  in  conclusion  that  I  should  like 
to  see  our  workhouse  infirmaries  made  as  comfortable 
and  well  appointed  as  possible  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
aged  poor,  that  special  comforts  or  conveniences  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  establishment  are  unnecessary  for  those 
who  if  they  had  been  provident  would  not  be  there, 
and,  especially,  I  should  like  to  see  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  tramping  population  to  be  undertaken  by 
some  other  organisation.    One  word  in  favour  of  the 
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Oddfellows  Club,  an  organisation  managed  successfully 
by  the  working-men  themselves,  and  deserving  of  every 
lub,  encouragement.    A  club  which  gives  its  members : — 
12s.  a  week  for    6  months  in  illness. 


6s. 


12 


3s.  6d.  or  4s.  a  week  for  life  at  a  certain  age,  Mrs. 

£12  at  death  and  £6  for  the  widow,  Baldioyn 

has  solved  the  problem  of  "  old-age  pensions,"  and  has  Childe. 

shown  clearly  what  can  be  accomplished  by  persistent  ~  

thrift.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  all  gentlemen  1907. 
joined  the  Oddfellows  as  my  husband  did. 


Mr.  Albeet  Gsiffiths,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


71169.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  the  relieving  officer  of 
the  Kington  Union  ? — Yes. 

71170.  You  have  been  so  for  nearly  nine  years  ? — Yes. 

71171.  You  were  previously  a  clerk  in  the  guardians' 
office  at  Knighton  for  three  years,  and  you  were  in  the 
Royal  Navy  fourteen  years  ? — Yes. 

71172.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ? — Very  well.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

1.  Agriculture  is  almost  the  only  industry,  except 
at  Kington  and  Dolyhir.  In  Kington  there  is  some 
building,  and  a  small  iron  foundry,  employing  about 
twenty  men.  At  D  )lyhir  there  are  some  lime-stone 
quarries,  employing  about  fifty  hands. 

2.  There  is  generally  no  lack  of  employment  for  the 
steady  industrious  labourers  that  stay  in  the  district, 
but  the  majority  of  young  men  migrate  to  South  Wales 
and  the  large  towns,  and  I  have  no  doubt  if  we  had  farms 
from  20  to  40  acres,  it  would  be  an  inducement  to  keep 
the  young  agricultural  labourers  on  the  land.  In  their 
young  days  they  would  be  able  to  save  enough  money  to 
take  one  of  the  farms,  and  get  their  living  out  of  it,  and 
in  the  event  of  their  dying,  the  widows  would  be  able  to 
keep  it  on,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  having  to  apply  to 
the  union  for  relief.  But  as  the  condition  to-day  is,  the 
farms  are  very  large,  and  the  young  agricultural  labourers 
realise  that  if  they  stay  on  the  land  all  their  lives  they 
wiU  never  be  in  a  posit'on  to  take  a  farm.  This,  I  think, 
is  the  principal  reason  they  migrate  to  the  large  towns. 

3.  In  the  town  of  Kington  many  of  the  cottages, 
especially  those  occupied  by  the  poorer  classes  are  very 
bad,  and  considering  the  district,  highly  rented  for  the 
accommodation  they  afford.  The  labouring  class  is 
generally  comfortable,  and  fairly  well  housed  in  the 
country  districts. 

4.  There  is  no  abject  poverty,  and  a  good  deal  is  done 
privately  to  help  the  sick  and  aged  poor. 

5.  In  this  union  we  have  made  no  experiments  in  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  carrying  out  the  orders 
as  laid  down  by  statute. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief,  I  am  well  aware  that  the  majority  of 
Poor  Law  reformers  advocate  indoor  relief,  and  no 
doubt  in  thickly-populated  unions  this  is  the  best  (out- 
relief  being  the  greatest  enemy  of  thrift),  but  in  the  rural 
unions  it  would  be  a  shame  to  offer  the  House  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  receipt  of  relief,  they  having  led 
sober,  industrious  lives,  having  to  apply  for  relief  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  (there  being  no  one  in  a  position  to 
maintain  them)  but  through  the  small  wage  they  earned 
in  their  younger  days  being  barely  sufficient  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together,  much  less  provision  for  old  age. 
Why  should  old  people  be  taken  from  home  and  friends 
where  they  have  hved  all  their  lives  ?  I  think  it  would 
be  inhuman.  Some  people  say  :  "  Offer  them  the  House, 
and  you  will  reduce  pauperism."  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  would  to  a  certain  extent ;  at  the  same  time, 
you  will  impose  great  hardship  on  the  deserving  poor,  and 
in  some  cases,  family  strife  in  the  son's  and  daughter's 
families.  If  you  refuse  outdoor  relief  the  old  people 
have  to  live,  and  in  most  cases  they  would  go  to  some 
of  their  children  (if  they  have  any)  and  man  and  wife 
may  be  parted  in  their  old  age  ;  the  old  man  going  to 
one  of  their  children  and  the  old  lady  to  another.  My 
experience  of  this  is  that  they  would  be  very  welcome  for 
the  first  week  or  two,  but  the  longer  they  stay  the  more 
they  will  realise  that  they  are  not  wanted  ;  if  staying 
with  a  married  daughter,  the  husband  will  want  to  know 
how  much  longer  they  are  going  to  stay,  if  with  a  son, 
vice  versx.  Give  them  relief  and  you  do  not  hear  any  en- 
quiries as  to  when  they  are  going,  as  you  know  "  A  little 
oil  makes  the  wheels  run  smoothly,"  and  the  old  people 
will  end  their  days  with  their  friends  in  peace  and  comfort. 


7.  The  House  should  be  offered  in  all  cases  where  they 
have  friends  in  a  position  to  maintain  them  ;  also  cases 
where  you  are  doubtful  as  to  their  being  destitute.  By 
offering  the  House  you  will  test  them. 

8.  The  House  should  be  for  the  sick  and  infirm  who 
have  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  not  as  the  law  is  at 
present,  for  the  able-bodied  and  undesirable. 

9.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  in  most 
cases  respectable  old  people,  over  seventy  years  of  age, 
having  led  sober,  industrious  lives  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  widows  of  agricultu  al  labourers.  They  tell  me 
that  their  husbands'  wages  forty  years  ago  were  only 
8s.  a  week,  so  that  they  could  not  rear  a  family  and  make 
p  ovision  for  old  age  out  of  that. 

10.  The  cause  of  pauperism  is  no  doubt  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  small  wage  they  have  been  earning, 
averaging  from  lOs.  to  143.  a  week,,  this  being  barely 
sufficient  to  support  them,  independent  of  making  pro- 
vision for  old  age.  I  find  in  several  of  the  men's  cases 
they  had  made  provision  for  old  age  by  join  ng  unaffiliated 
friendly  societies  which  have  since  broken  up. 

11.  We  have  no  hard  and  fast  rules  for  the  administration 
of  relief,  treating  every  case  on  its  merits,  usually  allowing 
old  people  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  a  week  according  to  circum- 
stances, but  do  not  consider  this  a  limit  if  found  inade- 
quate. 

12.  Able-bodied  widows  are  expected  to  support  one 
child,  and  we  allow  Is.  6d.  for  each  additional  child, 
or  more,  if  found  needed,  also  clothes  and  boots.  I 
think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  children  should  be 
well  fed,  have  warm  clothing,  good  boots  and  a  fair 
education.  Failing  this  you  will  continue  the  pauper 
race  from  generation  to  generation. 

13.  Orphans  and  deserted  children  we  board  out,  allow- 
ing 2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week,  and  clothes  and  boots.  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  good  homes  for  them  with  people 
who  have  no  children  of  their  own,  and  during  the  time 
I  have  been  here  the  children  who  have  gone  out  to 
work  are  doing  well,  not  one  of  them  having  given  us  any 
trouble  or  become  chargeable  again. 

14.  Indoor  Relief. — Persons  of  intemperate  habits 
and  women  with  illegitimate  children  comprise  50  per 
cent,  of  the  indoor  relief  (as  we  never  allow  out-relief  to 
any  but  the  deserving  poor).  The  remainder  are  sick 
and  infirm  with  no  one  to  look  after  them. 

15.  The  following  reforms  are  suggested  by  experience  : — 

(a)  The  great  difficulty  in  rural  districts  is  that 
we  cannot  compel  old  people  not  fit  to  be  left  alone 
to  come  into  the  workhouse.  I  think  a  law  should 
be  passed  to  enable  us  to  compel  them  to  come  ; 
if  they  refuse,  the  responsibility  that  no  harm  comes 
to  them  rests  in  a  large  measure  with  the  relieving 
officer,  and  the  result  is  that  a  person  who  should 
be  in  the  house  obtains  relief  in  kind,  the  relieving 
officer  having  in  these  cases  to  go  many  miles  several 
times  a  week  to  see-  that  no  harm  comes  to  them, 
and  very  often  the  Union  incurs  great  expense 
by  having  to  provide  a  nurse. 

(b)  The  guardians  should  have  power  to  remove 
children  from  the  custody  of  drunken  parents  and 
compel  the  parents  to  contribute  towards  their 
maintenance. 

(c)  That  aged  people  destitute  should  be  permitted 
by  law  to  obtain  Justices'  Orders  on  their  children, 
as  I  find  people  are  made  paupers  through  family 
quarrels. 

(d)  That  married  women  having  separate  means 
should  be  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  their  parents  : 
in  some  cases  the  daughters  are  willing  to  help  but 
their  husbands  will  not  allow  them  to  do  so. 

(e)  In  giving  medical  relief  on  loan  there  is  no 
way  of  recovering  same  except  extra  medical  fee3. 
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there  should  be  a  scale  of  fees  framed  that  would 
show  what  the  cost  of  medical  attendance  in  ordinary 
cases  of  sickness  is,  to  enable  the  board  of  guardians 
to  recover  same. 

(/)  That  funeral  expenses  on  loan  be  granted  to 
poor  people  wi  thout  pauperising  them  ;  many  poor 
people  have  to  pay  exorbitant  charges  because 
they  have  to  make  airangements  with  the  under- 
takers to  pay  in  instalments. 

(gr)  That  boards  of  guardians  have  power  of  reason- 
able detention  of  immoral  women;  they  come  into 
the  workhouse,  have  a  child,  go  out  again,  and  very 
shortly  they  are  back  in  the  same  condition. 

(/i)  That  able-bodied  persons  or  persons  that  have 
become  destitute  through  their  own  faults  should 
not  be  received  into  the  workhouse  on  equal  terms 
with  the  aged  and  deserving  poor.  In  rural  districts 
a  separate  establishment  should  be  provided,  cliarge- 
able  to  and  under  the  control  of  a  county  board  of 
guardians. 

(i)  That  powers  be  given  to  detain  persons  under 
orders  of  removal  to  other  unions. 

(/)  That  powers  be  given  boards  of  guardians  to 
demand  from  the  Post  Office  authorities  and  bank 
managers  a  statement  as  to  whether  a  person  in 
receipt  of  or  applying  for  relief  has  any  money  in  the 
bank. 

(k)  That  all  powers  vested  in  overseers  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  be  abolished,  in  many  cases  relief 
and  medical  orders  are  given  indiscriminately  and 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  pauperism. 

(I)  That  paupers  be  compelled  to  present  them- 
selves for  admission  to  the  workhouse  immediately 
on  receiving  the  order  as  I  often  get  cases  of  persons 
arriving  at  the  House  in  an  intoxicated  condition 
although  quite  sober  when  the  order  was  given. 

(m)  That  powers  be  given  the  board  of  guardians 
in  granting  relief  to  determine  as  to  whether  it 
disenfranchise  the  recipient  or  not. 

(n)  That  the  board  of  guardians  be  compelled 
to  grant  non-resident  relief  on  the  union  where 
the  person  is  residing  making  appUcation  for  same. 

(o)  Paupers  having  made  a  deed  of  gift  before 
becoming  chargeable,  board  of  guardians  should  have 
power  to  recover  rehef  from  the  beneficiary  under 
the  gift. 

{p)  That  Justices  should  have  power  to  make 
orders  for  contributions  by  relatives  chargeable 
to  the  union  retrospective. 

(q)  That  illegitimate  children  be  made  liable 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  mothers. 

(r)  That  there  be  no  limitation  to  the  number 
of  years'  rehef  recoverable. 

{s)  That  a  man  marrying  a  widow  with  children 
be  made  Hable  for  the  children's  maintenance  (on 
death  of  wdfe)  until  the  children  are  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

(t)  That  relief  granted  to  a  widow  the  first  twelve 
months  of  her  widowhood  be  recoverable  from  the 
Union  in  which  she  derives  her  settlement. 

71173.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  Yours  is  an  agricultural  district 
from  which  there  has  been  a  constant  drainage  mostly 
to  the  South  Wales  district  ? — Yes,  the  population  is 
decreasing  very  fast. 

71174.  I  suppose  naturally,  it  is  the  young  and  strong 
that  go  ?— Yes. 

71175.  And  you  get  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  old 
remaining  ? — Yes,  they  leave  the  weak-brained  ones 
behind. 

71176.  The  weak-brained  as  well  as  the  old  ? — Yes,  as 
a  rule  the  intelligence  usually  goes  away. 

71177.  Is  there  an  actual  shortage  of  labour  now  for 
what  has  to  be  done  in  the  country  ? — No. 

71178.  Were  there  too  many  before  ? — No,  the  farmers 
do  not  employ  anyone  now.  There  are  implements  which, 
have  reduced  the  labour  a  great  deal,  and  the  farms  get 
very  large,  they  do  not  till  much  of  the  land,  they  only 
graze  it. 

71179.  Formerly  there  was  a  good  deal  more  tillage  ? 
— Yes,  and  there  are  many  of  the  farms  with  only  one 
hedge,  a  ringed  fence  right  the  way  round. 


71180.  So  that  by-and-bye  when  the  proportion  of  Migratioi 
young  to  old  becomes  more  regular  the  population  will  populatic 
shrink  a  great  deal  more  again  ?  That  is  to  say,  there  from  Kir 
are  more  deaths  probably  than  births  ? — I  should  not  Union :  i 
say  that,  but  they  emigrate ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  ^^^^^^  ^ 
is  education  that  is  the  cause  of  it,  but  as  soon  as  they 
become  sixteen,  off  they  go  down  into  South  Wales  to 

the  works. 

71181.  As  you  say,  the  old  are  left,  and  those  who  are 
rather  slow  and  weak ;  will  it  not  follow  that  in  course 
of  time  the  old  will  die  off,  and  that  you  will  have  a  still 
smaller  proportion  ?— Yes,  no  doubt. 

71182.  Do  you  know  whether  the  death  rate  is  higher 
than  the  birth  rate  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 

71183.  Probably  the  death  rate  is  higher  than  those 
that  stay  ? — Yes,  it  is  sure  to  be. 

71184.  And  there  is  a  constant  reduction  in  the  popu-  Decreasf 
lation  ? — Yes,  the  population  of  the  imion  has  decreased,  popiijati 
I  see  in  Mr.  Dansey's  Return  the  union  has  been  enlarged,  u^jqjj°'' 
and  the  population  before  it  was  enlarged  was  over  12,000, 
but  since  it  has  been  enlarged  the  population  has  decreased 
to  10,000. 

71185.  With  regard  to  the  housing,  you  say  that  many  Kington 
of  the  cottages  are  very  bad.  Are  there  now  more  cottages  housing 
than  are  needed  ?    Are  they  falling  into  decay,  and  ditions. 
ruin  ? — They  are  falling  down  and  the  landlords  wiU  not 
repair  them. 

71186.  So  that  they  cease  to  be  occupied  entirely  in 
time  ? — -Yes. 

71187.  And  those  that  remain  are  neglected? — Yes, 
greatly. 

71188.  To  such  an  extent  that  they  are  unhealthy  to 
live  in  ? — A  great  many  of  them  are. 

71189.  What  is  the  type  of  cottage  there  ? — In  the 
rural  parts  it  would  be  a  plain  cottage  with  a  big  garden, 
but  in  a  very  bad  state  of  repair. 

71190.  What  sort  of  roof  ? — Thatch  in  some  cases,  and 
old  tiles  in  most  cases. 

71191.  Are  there  two  storeys  or  only  one  ? — Two  in 
the  majority  of  cases. 

71192.  You  say  there  is  no  abject  poverty  ? — No,  none.  Conditi( 

71193.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  people  ? —  of  poor 
Yes,  we  never  get  any  abject  poverty ;  the  neighbours  Kingtor 
always  give  them  something,  food  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

71194.  And  out-relief  is  given  ? — Yes.  Proport 

71195.  Specially,  I  suppose,  to  the  old  women  ? — Yes.  male  an 

71196.  The  old  men  come  more  into  the  workhouse,  do  ^^jj^,pejj- 
they  not  ? — We  have  not  many  old  men.    I  have  only  j^jQgt,,, 
about  nineteen  old  men  in  my  district  out  of  148. 

71197.  Out  of  148  paupers  altogether  ?— Yes. 

71198.  How  many  old  women  would  you  have  ? — 
Seventy ;  and  their  ages  would  average  from  seventy-five 
upwards. 

71199.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Where  are  the  old  men  ? — 
They  die  off  as  a  rule  and  leave  the  old  lady  behind.  The 
majority  of  the  old  women  are  widows. 

71200.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  men  die  earlier  than  the 
women  ? — Yes,  the  agricultural  labourer  does  in  most 
cases. 

71201.  Taking  the  old  people  who  are  not  on  the  Poor 
Law,  you  do  not  know  exactly  about  them,  I  suppose  ? 
Do  you  know  whether  there  would  be  more  men  than 
women  off  the  Poor  Law  ?— No,  the  other  way  about. 

71202.  So  if  you  take  the  total  population  it  is  the 
same  ? — I  should  say  so. 

71203.  Now  I  pass  on  to  Paragraph  13,  about  the  Success 
orphans  and  deserted  children  ;  you  board  them  out  and  boardii 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  them  good  homes  ?— None  at  King 
at  all. 

71204.  That  is  in  your  own  neighbourhood  ? — Yes, 
with  people  that  have  no  children  of  their  own  as  a  rule. 

71205.  And  who  practically  adopt  the  children  ?— Yes. 

71206.  You  mean  they  will  accept  them  almost  as 
parents  ? — Yes,  and  they  return  to  those  places  when 
they  go  out  to  service. 

71207.  After  all  pa3Tnent  from  the  guardians  has  ceased 
the  people  with  whom  they  have  lived  still  receive  the 
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children  ? — Yes  ;  tliey  look  upon  their  foster  parents  as 
real  parents,  they  return  there  when  they  come  from 
service. 

71208.  How  do  you  find  the  families  ?  Are  applications 
made  to  you  for  children,  or  do  you  search  out  the  homes  ? 
— We  have  applications  made  in  most  cases,  and  never 
have  any  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  foster  parents.  It 
is  different  to  a  jDopulous  union ;  we  know  most  of  the 
people  in  our  district. 

71209.  So  you  easily  find  homes  ? — Yes. 

71210.  Do  you  have  an  organisation  for  inspection 
and  for  watching  to  see  that  everything  does  go  all  right  ? 
— No,  there  is  no  boarding-out  committee. 

71211.  Is  there  any  visiting  at  all  done  to  see  that  the 
children  are  fairly  treated  ? — No,  but  of  course  the  re- 
lieving officer  has  to  visit  the  boarded-out  children  every 
week. 

71212.  The  relieving  officer  has  to  do  that  ? — Yes,  he 
is  compelled  to,  he  has  to  pay  the  relief  every  week. 

71213.  At  the  houses  ?— Yes. 

71214.  In  paragraph  15  you  give  your  suggestions. 
You  would  be  glad  to  have  some  power  to  compel  old 
people  not  fit  to  be  left  alone  to  come  into  the  workhouse  ? 
— Yes ;  we  are  in  great  difficulty  in  a  district  like  mine. 
I  have  had  an  old  woman  ill,  and  had  to  go  a  matter  of 
twenty-six  miles  three  or  four  times  a  week  because  she 
would  not  come  into  the  house.  She  being  quite  destitute, 
I  should  have  to  give  her  relief  in  kind ;  and  in  such 
cases  if  I  could  get  no  one  to  look  after  them  I  should 
have  to  go  myself. 

71215.  So  she  is  not  safe  ? — She  is  not  safe. 

71216.  You  would  have  to  get  a  magistrate's  order 
for  compulsion  with  regard  to  such  a  thing,  even  if  it  was 
the  law  ? — I  take  it  it  would  be  so,  but  it  is  not  the  law. 

71217.  It  could  hardly  be  done  at  the  discretion  of  the 
relieving  officer  ? — No.  But  I  thought  we  could  take 
proceedings  similar  to  the  way  we  certify  lunatics. 

71218.  Certified  in  the  same  way  and  supported  by 
some  legal  decision  ? — Yes. 

71219.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  sustain 
that  ? — It  would  in  my  part,  for  they  always  complain  : 
"  Why  do  not  you  move  that  old  woman  to  the  work- 
house ?  " 

71220.  Her  neighbours  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  ? 
—Yes. 

71221.  And  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  taking 
children  from  the  custody  of  drunken  parents.  Would 
that  be  supported  by  public  opinion  ?— Yes,  by  all  except 
the  drunken  parents,  I  believe. 

71222.  They  wish  to  stick  to  their  children,  even  if 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  for  them  ? — They  would  throw 
the  responsibility  on  us,  I  dare  say,  if  they  did  not  have  to 
pay.  There  would  be  some  of  them  that  I  know  would 
be  very  glad  for  me  to  take  their  children  into  the  work- 
house provided  they  did  not  have  to  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

71223.  Then  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  aged  on 
their  children,  would  you  like  them  to  have  a  claim  on 
their  children  irrespective  of  becoming  paupers  ? — Yes,  I 
have  several  cases  on  my  books  where  there  are  two  or 
three  sons,  and  they  quarrel  about  it,  two  perhaps  will 
agree  to  pay,  and  the  third  will  not,  with  the  result  that 
they  have  to  apply  to  me,  and  I  have  to  make  them  pay. 
Two  might  be  willing  to  pay  direct  to  the  pauper,  but  the 
other  will  not  till  he  is  compelled. 

71224.  Direct  action  might  be  allowed  without  coming 
to  the  Poor  Law  at  all,  you  think  ? — It  would  save  a 
good  many  people  becoming  paupers. 

71225.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  How  would  you  propose  to  work 
that  ? — They  could  apply  to  the  magistrate  the  same  as 
we  have  to  apply. 

71226.  Do  you  think  the  expense  would  deter  them  at 
all  ? — Could  not  the  Poor  Law  assist  them  to  obtain  this 
order  ? 

71227.  And  then  the  magistrate  would  enforce  it  ?— I 
should  say  so. 

71228.  There  are  two  or  three  technical  questions  I 
should  like  to  ask  you.  Have  you  any  pay-stations  ? — 
Yes. 


71229.  Do  you  believe  in  them  ? — It  would  be  im- 
possible to  do  aAvay  with  pay-stations  in  a  district  like 
mine. 

71230.  Would  you  rather  do  away  with  them  if  you 
could  ?-pT  should  want  my  salary  doubled  if  you  did. 

71231.  Supposing  you  could,  would  you  prefer  not  to 
have  them  ? — I  covild  not  do  my  district  without  a  motor 
car  or  motor  bicj'cle. 

71232.  Supposing  t!ie  thing  was  within  your  compass, 
do  you  think  it  is  better  that  you  should  have  to  visit  the 
applicants  at  their  own  homes  ? — Undoubtedly. 

71233.  In  the  abstract  you  think  it  is  better,  but  you, 
have  to  have  pay-stations  ? — If  you  did  it  the  other  way 
they  would  know  the  day  you  were  coming,  whereas  now 
I  visit  between  pay  days,  I  make  surprise  visits,  but  if 
they  knew  that  I  was  coming,  say  on  Wednesday,  they 
would  be  prepared  for  me. 

71234!  If  they  do  up  their  homes  once  a  week  it  is 
something  ? — But  when  they  do  not  know  when  I  am 
coming  they  will  tidy  up  every  day  in  the  week. 

71235.  They  will  risk  it.  Do  you  ever  allow  children 
to  come  for  relief  ?— No,  we  do  not  allow  children  to 
have  it. 

71236.  I  see  that  you  want  boards  of  guardians  to  be 
compelled  to  grant  non-resident  relief  on  the  union  where 
the  person  is  residing  making  application  for  the  same? — 
I  think  they  ought  to. 

71237.  You  know  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
dishonesty  in  the  matter  of  non-resident  relief,  do  you 
not  ? — There  has  been  a  report,  but  I  cannot  see  how 
there  could  be  if  the  relieving  officer  where  the  non-resi- 
dent relief  went  to  did  his  duty. 

71238.  Do  you  think,  human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
a  relieving  officer  will  ever  take  as  much  trouble  in  a  cas  o 
from  another  union  as  he  would  in  a  case  in  his  own 
union  ? — In  a  great  many  of  the  unions.  He  has  to 
make  a  report,  I  notice,  every  quarter  to  the  xmion  paying 
the  relief. 

71239.  You  have  not  the  local  knowledge  to  check  the 
officer  have  you,  that  you  have  in  the  case  of  the  resident 
relief  ? — No,  you  have  not  that,  but  you  have  your 
report  to  consider  every  quarter. 

71240.  Have  you  ever  put  in  force  the  Act  of  1889 
with  regard  to  the  adoption  of  children  at  your  board  ? — 
No. 

71241.  Have  you  any  case  in  your  eye  which  you  think 
would  be  a  good  case  in  which  to  put  the  Act  in  force  ?— 
I  am  afraid  my  board  would  look  at  the  expense. 

71242.  There  are  cases  where  the  parents  are  so  dis- 
solute that  for  the  good  of  the  child  the  board  will  adopt 
it  ? — We  have  adopted  one,  I  believe. 

71243.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  system  ? — Very. 

71244.  You  would  like  to  see  it  extended  ? — Yes, 
providing  the  parents  had  to  pay  cost  of  maintenance. 

71245.  What  do  you  do  with  the  children  in  your 
union  ? — Do  you  mean  ones  that  we  cannot  board-out  ? 

71246.  Yes  ? — They  are  kept  there  and  sent  to  the 
public  elementary  school  outside. 

71247.  You  board-out  all  you  can  ?— Yes. 

^  71248.  In  the  union  or  outside  ? — We  are  not  allowed 
to  board-out  outside  the  union. 

71249.  You  think  illegitimate  children  ought  to  be 
liable  for  their  mothers'  maintenance  ? — I  think  so. 

71250.  Why  do  you  say  that  ?— We  get  a  great  many 
people  having  relief,  and  these  illegitimate  sons  and 
daughters  will  not  do  anything,  and  we  cannot  compel 
them  to  do  so,  and  their  mother  is  thrown  on  the  parish. 

71251.  If  you  deprive  them  of  all  their  rights,  is  it  quite 
right  to  put  duties  upon  them  ;  if  their  mother  dies 
without  a  will  they  cannot  inherit  ? — Of  course  they 
cannot  do  that. 

71252.  If  tliej  cannot  have  the  rights,  do  you  think 
they  ought  to  have  the  duties  ? — When  a  person  comes 
on  the  parish  they  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  rights  ;  the 
mother  is  responsible  for  them  up  to  sixteen  years,  and 
they  should  be  responsible  for  the  mother  afterwards. 

71253.  After  all,  they  are  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
position,  thanks  to  their  mother  'i — That  would  only 
affect  the  rich. 
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17  July,  1907. 
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'71254.  Have  you  been  long  in  the  Kington  district  ? — 
Over  nine  years. 

71255.  And  you  say  the  population  is  gradually 
diminishing  ?— Yes. 

71256.  Do  you  find  the  people  who  are  left  are  better 
off  than  they  used  to  be  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  better 
off  now  than  they  were. 

71257.  Are  not  wages  higher  now  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

71258.  Do  you  think  food  and  so  forth  is  cheaper  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  thiak  it  is  much  cheaper. 

71259.  How  is  house  rent  ? — The  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  the  agricifltural  labourers,  have 
their  houses  rent  free. 

71260.  Has  the  farmer  the  power  to  turn  them  out  ? — • 
Yes,  by  giving  a  month's  notice. 

71261.  Do  any  of  your  landlords  let  direct  ? — To 
whom  ? 

71262.  To  the  labourers  ? — Very  few  in  my  district. 

71263.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  system  ? — The 
landlord  letting  direct,  I  should  say,  is  the  best. 

71264.  Do  you  think  you  could  see  any  difference 
between  the  cottages  in  which  people  live  under  that 
system  and  those  in  which  people  live  who  get  them  from 
the  farmers  ? — I  think  the  man  would  be  independent 
to  work  where  he  likes  then. 

71265.  Do  you  think  he  would  take  more  care  of  his 
cottage  ? — I  think  so. 

71266.  You  do  not  see  many  cottages  let  on  that 
footing  ? — None. 

71267.  Have  you  any  co-operative  store  in  your 
district  ? — No. 

71268.  Do  you  have  carts  from  the  co-operative  stores 
anywhere  coming  round  ? — No. 

71269.  Do  you  have  anything  in  the  way  of  carts  from 
market  towns  ? — Only  our  own  town,  they  go  round 
the  country  districts. 

71270.  Do  you  find  people  complaining  very  much  of 
that  ? — The  shopkeepers  in  the  villages  complain  of  the 
carts  coming  round. 

71271.  Have  husbands  ever  complained  ? — 1  have 
never  heard. 

71272.  {3Ir.  Gardiner.)  Taking  your  suggestions,  may 
I  take  (k),  in  which  you  recommend  that  all  powers  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  vested  in  overseers  should  be  abo- 
lished ?— Yes. 

71273.  Will  you  tell  us  how  much  relief  the  overseers 
give  ;  how  many  cases  in  the  year  they  would  give  relief 
to  ? — Not  many,  in  fact  very  few. 

71274.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  abolish 
those  powers  ? — I  do  not  think  an  overseer  knows  what 
he  is  appointed  for,  a  man  is  appointed  for  a  year  and  if 
you  ask  nine  overseers  out  of  ten  what  his  duties  are,  he 
says  he  believes  he  has  to  sign  the  rate  book,  and  that  is  all. 

71275.  How  far  are  you  residing  from  some  of  the 
people  in  your  district  ? — Some  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles. 

71276.  Ought  there  not  to  be  someone  in  that  parish 
empowered  to  give  relief  in  case  of  urgency  ? — I  do  not 
think  so,  we  have  never  had  a  case  arise. 

71277.  Why  do  the  overseers  give  relief  if  no  emergency 
arises  ;  why  do  not  they  refer  the  applicant  to  you  in  the 
ordinary  way  ? — We  have  had  cases  in  which  they  have 
applied  to  the  board,  and  the  board  have  considered  their 
case  and  refused.  Then  they  would  wait  till  the  climax 
came  and  rush  to  the  overseer,  he  would  not  care  who  he 
gave  an  order  to,  therefore  they  would  defeat  the  board 
of  guardians  by  getting  it  through  the  overseer. 

71278.  You  are  speaking  of  a  confinement  case,  are 
you  ? — Yes. 

71279.  But  even  then  if  the  woman  is  destitute  she 
ought  to  have  relief  at  the  time  ? — We  should  say  she 
was  not  destitute,  but  the  overseer  would  not  care;  he  is 
only  appointed  for  a  year,  and  he  would  not  trouble 
about  it. 

71280.  As  you  say,  there  are  very  few  cases  in  the 
course  of  a  year  ?— Very  few.  We  used  to  have  more 
than  we  do  now,  especially  in  one  parish  in  our  imion; 
anyone  could  get  an  overseer's  order  there. 
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71281.  Then  you  say  that  the  power  should  be  given  Disfranch 
to  the  board  of  guardians  in  granting  relief  to  determine  ment  by 
as  to  whether  it  disfranchises  the  recipient  or  not.   What  relief  to  be 
do  you  mean  exactly  by  that  ? —  I  think  it  is  very  hard  optional 
if  a  man,  who  has  been  an  industrious  man  all  his  life,  ^^^^ 
and  has  become  destitute  through  misfortune,  and  has  gi^*''*^'^''!^' 
to  apply  to  the  parish  through  no  fault  of  his  o-\vn,  to 
disfranchise  that  man. 

71282.  Supposing  you  had  several  hardened  Con- 
servatives on  your  board  and  the  applicant  was  a  Liberal, 
would  not  they  be  inclined  to  disfranchise  him,  and 
vice  versa  1 — I  do  not  think  they  are  so  bad  as  that. 

71283.  You  do  not  think  poUtics  would  come  in  ? — 
They  ought  not  to. 

71284.  They  come  in  whether  they  ought  to  or  not,  do 
they  not  ?  I  do  not  think  so,  but  there  is  always  the 
revising  barrister  to  appeal  to. 

71285.  In  your  recommendation  (h),  what  you  want  is 
classification  in  the  workhouse,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  we  do, 
very  badly. 

71286.  Are  you  satisfied  from  your  point  of  view  with 
the  accommodation  provided  in  your  workhouse,  taking 
that  one  thing,  as  regards  the  classification,  could  you 
classify  in  that  workliouse  to-day  ? — No. 

71287.  What  would  you  like  to  have  done,  in  order  to 
secure  that  end  ? — I  do  not  think  that  these  able-bodied 
persons  (and  our  workhouse  is  full  of  able-bodied  persons, 
there  are  over  50  per  cent,  of  them),  who  have  become 
destitute  through  their  own  fault,  should  be  admitted 
into  the  workhouse  on  the  same  terms  as  the  others. 

71288.  Do  you  say  50  pe^  cent,  of  them  are  able-bodied  ? 
• — ^No  ;  they  have  become  destitute  through  their  own 
fault. 

71289.  Drunkards  mostly  ? — And  illegitimates  ;  there 
are  several  there  that  have  swallowed  a  row  of  houses 
before  they  came  into  the  workhouse. 

71290.  How  would  you  treat  them  ? — I  think  they 
should  go  on  to  some  sort  of  labour  colony. 

71291.  With  a  view  to  reforming  them,  or  punishing 
them  ? — With  a  view  that  they  should  work  for  all  they 
had. 

71292.  Not  to  punish  them  ? — That  they  should  work 
for  their  living,  they  should  not  be  kept  by  the  ratepayers 
as  they  are  now. 

71293.  But  you  get  something  off  your  garden  up 
there,  do  you  not  ? — We  have  a  very  small  garden. 

71294.  And  it  is  not  worth  while  for  the  guardians  to 
take  more  land  ? — No. 

71295.  I  was  there  yesterday,  and  I  thought  there  were 
very  few  who  could  do  a  day's  work  if  they  wanted  to. 

71296.  (3Ir.  Phelps.)  You  have  no  able-bodied  men, 
according  to  your  Return  ? — I  do  not  say  they  are  able- 
bodied,  but  they  have  become  destitute  through  their 
own  faults  :  50  per  cent,  of  them  have  been  in  good 
positions  and  drunk  all  they  ever  had,  or  was  left  them, 
then  they  fall  back  on  the  parish.  I  do  not  say  they  are 
able-bodied,  but  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  allowed 
to  come  and  mix  up  with  these  poor  people  who  have 
struggled  on  as  long  as  they  could,  reared  a  large  family, 
and  have,  perhaps,  had  to  come  to  the  workhouse  in  the 
end  through  misfortime. 

71297.  Should  you  like  to  see  any  provision  made  for 
the  industrious  poor  who  come  into  poverty  in  their  old 
age,  something  hke  cottage  homes  for  the  better  class  of 
people  in  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not  know  about  that, 
that  is  a  question  I  could  not  say  anything  about. 

71298.  You  have  not  thought  of  that  ?— No,  I  am  Q^arrell 
afraid  it  would  not  do  to  put  them  too  close  together,  ^img. 
or  they  would  be  quarreUing.    I  know  the  case  of  two  houses, 
rows  of  almhouses  in  one  of  my  parishes,  and  I  know  the 
old  ladies  are  quarrelling  there  from  one  Simday  morning 
to  the  next  Saturday  night. 

71299.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  With  regard  to  Paragraph  13,  After-ca 
you  keep  no  record,  do  you,  you  could  not  tell  us  how  the  of  paupfj 
children  have  turned  out,  except  that  they  never  come  childreni 
back  to  the  union  ? — They  turn  out  very  well. 

71300.  Have  you  got  any  record  of  them  ? — We  do 
not  keep  any  record  of  them. 
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VSOl  Do  you  follow  them  up  to  sixteen  ? — Yes.  They 
^fo  very  well,  the  orphans  do. 

71302.  But  you  have  kept  no  records  you  can  show  us  ? 
—No. 

71303.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  You  speak  of  farms  of  20  to  40 
acres  as  being  useful  to  keep  the  young  men  on  ?— I  believe 
it  would. 

71304.  Would  that  be  chiefly  pasture  that  you  have 
in  mind  ? — I  would  let  the  farms  be  that  size. 

71305.  Would  they  be  able  to  manage  such  tillage  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  tillage  pays  very  well,  so  they  tell  me. 

71306.  How  would  a  young  agricultural  labourer 
stock  a  farm  of  20  to  40  acres  ? — They  save  in  their  young 
days.  The  young  agricultural  labourer  living  in  the  house 
gets  fairly  good  wages  to-day,  many  of  them  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  of  age  get  £20  a  year  and  all  found,  both 
food  and  lodging. 

71307.  You  have  taken  that  into  account,  that  he 
■w  ould  probably  be  able  to  save  enough  to  stock  the  place  ? 
—Yes. 

71308.  In  Eardisley  I  found  the  cottagers  paid  the 
rates  separate  from  the  rent,  and  I  was  told  that  was  the 
only  parish  in  the  union  where  that  was  the  case  ? — I 
do  not  know  about  that. 

71309.  Have  you  any  parishes  where  they  pay  the 
rates  separate  from  the  rent  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

71310.  With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made  for  compelling  old  people  to  come  into  the  work- 
house, do  you  think  that  there  would  be  a  danger  some- 
times of  somebody  wanting  a  cottage  and  putting  pres- 
sure to  get  the  old  persons  removed  ? — I  take  it  we  should 
have  to  give  evidence  before  a  justice  to  get  the  order. 

71311.  You  would  have  to  look  out  for  that  sort  of 
thing  ? — I  take  it  that  we  should. 

71312.  With  regard  to  those  people  who  live  a  long 
way  from  you,  supposing  they  want  a  doctor  very  ur- 
gently, how  would  they  manage.  Would  they  have  to 
come  to  you  for  an  order  first,  or  what  do  they  do  ? — 
They  go  to  the  doctor,  the  doctor  will  always  go,  there 
is  never  any  difficulty  with  the  medical  man. 


71313.  Have  you  ever  had  a  case  of  difficulty  of  that  Mr  Albert 
kind  ?— No,  never.  Griffiths. 

71314.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Does  he  come  to  you  to  confirm  17  July,  1907. 

it  afterwards  ?— I  always  advise  my  doctors  not  to  have  

an  order,  they  may  get  5s.  or  10s.,  but  if  they  come  to  mo 

they  will  get  nothing.    That  is  what  I  usually  tell  them. 

71315.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Supposing  a  doctor  thinks  some 
extras  ought  to  be  given  ? — Then  he  would  recommend 
it. 

71316.  Would  they  have  to  come  to  you  for  that  ? — 
Yes. 

71317.  Supposing  it  was  some  brandy  wanted  in  a 
hurry  in  a  very  bad  case,  what  would  happen  then  ? 
Would  they  have  to  come  to  you  to  get  it  ? — No,  I  ar- 
range with  the  doctor  that  I  will  confirm  any  recom- 
mendation that  he  made,  like  that,  in  case  of  urgency. 

71318.  Yoi;  and  the  doctor  understand  each  other  and 
work  together  ? — Yes. 

71319.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  about  the  people  Difficulty 
getting  their  medicine  where  they  have  got  a  long  way     to  cen- 
to go  for  it  ? — No,  I  only  had  one  old  lady,  and  the  doctor  veyance  of 
complained  that  she  would  not  fetch  her  medicine  at  one  icine. 
time,  and  I  went  and  saw  her,  she  was  a  very  peculiar 
woman,  and  she  said  :  No,  she  was  going  to  die  a  natural 

death,  she  was  not  going  to  have  his  medicine.  That 
was  the  only  difficult  case  I  had. 

71320.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  about  getting  District^ 
nurses  for  the  outdoor  poor  ? — -Yes,  we  do  have  a  difficulty 
in  the  nursing  of  them,  but  in  a  great  many  of  my  parishes 
there  is  a  district  nurse. 

71321.  Are  those  nurses  for  particular  parishes  ? — 
Yes. 

71322.  Is  that  arrangement  of  getting  parish  nurses 
extending  ? — I  do  not  know,  in  the  Radnorshire  parishes 
I  should  say  not,  they  are  too  poor  up  there,  I  should 
think.  There  is  no  one  to  pay  for  a  district  nurse,  but 
in  most  of  my  parishes  there  is  a  district  nurse.  I  think 
guardians  should  assist  poor  parishes  to  provide  a  district 
nurse. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTEENTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  18th  July,  1907. 


At  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Shrewsbury. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S.  {in  the  Chair). 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowNBS. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 


PRESENT.  I 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Nunn. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 


Mr.  Thomas  Emberton,  called ;    and  Examined 
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71323.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  the  Vice-chairman  of  the 
EUesmere  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  was  for  six  years  up  to 
April  last. 

71324.  We  will  take  the  statement  you  have  prepared 
as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — 
Certainly.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  State- 
ment.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  guardian  of  EUesmere  Union  for 
fifteen  years,  and  vice-chairman  for  six  years,  and  I 
am  a  tenant  farmer,  occupying  450  acres  of  land. 

2.  The  union  is  entirely  agricultural,  EUesmere  town 
being  the  only  urban  centre,  with  a  population  of  2,000. 

3.  No  experiments  of  a  notable  nature  have  been  made 
in  Poor  Law  administration,  unless  it  be  that  the  board 
has  consistently  opposed  the  granting  of  excessive  out- 

423— VII. 


3Ir.  Thomas 

door  rehef.    As  will  be  seen  by  the  rules  enclosed  (See 

Appendix  No.  VII.  (A),  the  maximum  to  adults  is  3s.  in  18  July,1907. 

winter,  and  2s.  6d.  in  summer.     Personally,  I  agree  

with  this,  and  I  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  modera- 
tion is  advisable,  though  I  am  opposed  to  forcing  deserving 
applicants  into  the  House  by  refusing  outdoor  rehef. 

4.  The  inmates  are  mostly  unmarried  and  improvident 
persons,  who,  in  many  instances,  owe  their  position  to  Class  of 
drink ;  women  with  illegitimate  children,  and  persons  persons 
of  weak  intellect.    This  apphes,  too,  to  many  who  are  in  ''^j'eiving 
receipt  of  outdoor  rehef,  but  there  is  a  percentage  of  ' 
hard-working  and  respectable  people,  who  have  been 
compelled  through  no  fault  of  their  own  to  seek  relief. 
Some  of  the  inmates  have  been  returned  to  EUesmere 
aftor  years  of  absence,  not  having  obtained  a  settlement 
elsewhere. 
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5.  The  guardians  are  composed  of  country  gentlemen, 
clergymen,  land  agents,  farmers  and  tradesmen,  the 
majority  being  farmers. 

6.  The  business  is  carefully  conducted,  and  I  think 
satisfactorily.  I  know  of  no  need  for  any  change  in  this 
union,  but  I  have  observed  the  inmates  and  the  poor 
generally  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  House,  and  I  have 
noticed  they  (the  inmates)  generally  show  a  painfully 

sterrence  of  listless  and  hopeless  expression,  as  though  imprisoned. 

I  have  often  thought  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
permit  some  of  the  most  able-bodied  to  work  outside 
the  House,  say  in  the  hay  and  corn  harvests,  and  to  receive 
some  monetary  consideration.  Farmers  and  other  em- 
ployers have  an  objection  to  old  men  Uving  in  their 
houses,  and  the  want  of  lodgings  often  drives  them  to  the 
House.  Perhaps  more  hberty  compatible  with  discipline 
would  help  to  make  their  hves  less  gloomy. 

7.  I  enclose  a  hst  of  the  charities  for  EUesmere  parish,* 
arities  and  It  does  not  include  all.  I  beUeve  they  amount  altogether 
eir  admini-  to  between  £200  and  £300  per  year. 

ration.  g_       g_  charity  trustee,  I  believe  some  of  the  money, 

such  as  a  gift  of  coal  at  Christmas  to  nearly  every  cottager 
in  EUesmere  Urban,  is  not  well  applied.  Much  money 
is,  however,  used  to  supplement  outdoor  relief,  and 
is  well  apphed,  there  being  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
(such  as  that  used  by  the  guardians) ;  deserving  persons 
are  hberally  treated. 

9.  As  a  charity  trustee  I  am  unable  to  say  anything 
detrimental  to  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief,  or 
to  criticise  it  unfavourably,  so  far  as  it  affects  this  union, 
^g^j  10.  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 

ardians  to  guardians  to  grant  outdoor  relief  more  hberally,  and 
c  out-relief  perhaps  a  committee  might  with  advantage  be  formed 
d  proposed  to  administer  both  outdoor  relief  and  the  charities, 
nt  com-  I  have  often  thought  some  of  the  charity  money  would  be 
better  applied  if  devoted  to  the  upkeep  of  a  hospital. 

11.  I  am  certainly  not  favourably  inchned  to  per- 
mitting friendly  societies  to  solely  administer  public 
money  ;  but  I  see  no  objection  to  some  of  their  members 
being  called  in  to  assist.  I  do  not  believe  in  old-age 
pensions,  and  I  am  of  opinion  they  would  not  make  any 
appreciable  difference  to  those  at  present  seeking  Poor 

-  pensions,  relief. 

12.  I  believe  free  medical  State  rehef  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  poor,  and,  if  worked  in  conjunction  with 
hospitals,  would  be  the  means  of  alleviating  much  suffering. 
Many  cottages  are  small  and  crowded,  and  in  cases  of 
sickness  totally  inadequate.  Persons  suffering  from 
serious  illness  could  be  better  treated  in  a  spacious,  well- 
equipped  hospital  than  in  their  own  homes.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  Government  will  persevere  in  this  cUrection, 
as  it  is  much  more  desirable  in  every  respect  than  the 
granting  of  old-age  pensions,  and  not  open  to  abuse. 

13.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  "  freely-given  out-relief," 
jections  to  as  it  tends  to  pauperise  many  who  would  otherwise  exert 
out-rehet.  themselves  to  obtain  a  hving. 

14.  Friendly  and  thrift  societies  appear  to  flourish  in 
this  district,  and  I  enclose  balance  sheets  of  the  two 
in  EUesmere.*  I  have  no  reason  to  think  they  are  less 
popular  than  they  were  ten  years  ago.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly doing  a  great  and  meritorious  work  here. 

15.  If  I  may,  in  conclusion,  express  an  opinion,  I  think 
the  tramp  nuisance  is  the  greatest  disgrace  to  the  kingdom, 
and  I  beheve  the  most  pressing  for  solution.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  highways  cleared  of  these  pests. 

16.  I  firmly  believe  in  the  benefits  derived  from  hospitals 
and  improved,  medical  attendance  for  the  poor,  as  I  believe 
many  persons  die  yearly  from  this  want.  Many  of  these 
are  deserving  and  industrious  citizens  who  disdain  to 
ask  for  Poor  Law  help. 

71325.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  see  in  your  statement,  and  we 
.noticed  it  in  hearing  what  passed  at  the  board,  that  the 

lie  of  relief  usual  thing  is  to  allow  3s.  a  week  in  winter  and  2s.  6d.  in 
d  question  summer  for  out-relief.  You  say  in  your  statement  that 
you  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  moderation  is 
advisable  ? — Yes. 

71326.  Meaning  by  that  great  care  in  not  giving  more 
relief  than  is  necessary  ? — Yes. 

71327.  But  each  case  is  gone  into  carefully  so  as  to 
see  that  it  is  enough  ? — Yes,  each  case  is  considered  on 
its  merits. 

*  Not  printed, 
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71328.  You  think  that  the  relieving  officer  knows,  and  EUesmere 
the  board  knows  what  resources  other  than  relief  are  scale  of  reli 
coming  in  ? — -Yes,  we  generally  take  that  into  considera-  and  questi 
tion  and  try  to  find  out  all  we  can  about  a  person.  of  its 

adequacy. 

71329.  And  make  what  yon  allow  in  accordance  with 
that  ?— Yes. 

71330.  So  that  you  do  not  think  that  they  are  suffering 
from  any  lack  of  means  ? — I  could  not  say  that  altogether, 
because,  as  I  have  explained  further  on,  a  good  deal  of 
charity  is  given  to  some  of  the  recipients. 

71331.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  know 
fairly  well  what  is  given,  or  whether  you  leave  that  to 
chance  ? — I  do  know  that  considerable  sums  are  given 
to  some  of  them,  but  I  have  no  general  knowledge  of  what 
is  done  generally. 

71332.  In  that  case  does  the  relieving  officer  watch  it 
and  see  how  they  get  on  ? — Yes,  and  reports  to  the  board- 
in  case  any  further  support  is  necessary,  and  as  a  rule  we 
give  it  in  kind  afterwards,  if  we  find  it  necessary. 

71333.  If  you  find  they  are  wanting  it  ? — If  we  find 
the  recipient  is  unable  to  get  along  with  what  the  board 
allows  them,  say  3s.  or  2s.  6d.  a  week,  further  help  is  givers 
in  kind. 

71334.  You  supplement  that  relief  in  kind  ? — Yes. 

71335.  Does  that  imply  that  you  do  not  quite  trust 
them  with  the  expenditure  of  the  money  ? — That  generally 
occurs  when  they  are  sick,  or  there  is  some  exceptional 
circumstance  of  that  kind  when  relief  in  kind  is  given. 

71336.  I  know  sometimes  it  is  done  for  fear  that  those 
who  ought  not  to  get  it  may  get  the  relief  ? — Unfortunately 
it  does  happen  in  our  union  occasionally  that  there  ha& 
been  an  improvident  child  that  has  been  livmg  probably 
with  the  person  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

71337.  If  there  is  a  good  deal  coming  in  from  charity, 
does  that  not  imply  that  there  are  charitable  people  who 
are  in  touch  with  the  ease  and  who  perhaps  are  watching 
how  it  gets  on  ? — Yes.  The  charities  in  EUesmere  amount 
to  a  very  considerable  sum. 

71338.  Those  are  the  endowed  charities  ? — Yes,  and 
there  are  charitable  people  who  give  assistance  as  well. 

71339.  You  might  know  that  there  was  some  help  of 
that  sort  coming  into  the  house  ? — The  relieving  officer 
generally  explains  those  facts  to  us. 

71340.  In  that  case  the  responsibility  for  watching  the 
case  would  be  partly  shared  by  the  charitable  people  who 
were  giving,  would  it  not  ? — I  could  not  say  the  responsi- 
bility altogether  would  be  shared,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  charitable  people  in  EUesmere  and  the  neighbour- 
hood do  help  considerably  . 

71341.  How  are  the  endowed  charities  administered. 
Are  they  administered  by  trustees  ? — Yes.  I  am  the 
trustee  for  the  EUesmere  Urban  Council. 
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71342.  Do  they  work  at  all  in  harmony  or  co-operation 
with  the  guardians  ? — No,  the  guardians  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  them.  The  urban  council  elects  a 
trustee,  and  I  am  the  trustee  for  the  urban  council ;  the 
guardians  have  no  standing  whatever. 

71343.  There  would  be  no  conference  in  dealing  with 
the  cases  ? — No,  none. 

71344.  Do  the  rules  of  the  trustees  exclude  giving  at 
all  to  any  who  are  receiving  out-relief  ? — No. 

71345.  So  there  is  neither  exclusion  nor  co-operation  ? 
—No. 

71346.  So  that  is  happy-go-lucky  ?— Yes. 

71347.  Does  that  seem  wise  ? — No  I  do  not  think  it 
does.  That  is  the  reason,  I  say  further  on,  that  a  com- 
mittee might  with  advantage  be  appointed  to  administer 
both  out-relief  and  the  charities. 

71348.  In  fact  my  question  led  up  to  that  point ;  you 
think  it  could  be  organised  in  that  way  1 — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  better.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 
You  see  there  is  the  vicar  and  the  churchwarden  ;  there 
is  a  trustee  from  the  parish  council  and  a  trustee  from 
the  urban  council,  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  minor 
parishes  that  have  been  lopped  off  from  the  EUesmere 
Parish  that  have  trustees  really. 

71349.  You  rather  suggest  that  as  a  special  arrange- 
ment for  your  own  parish,  or  do  you  think  it  is  one  that 
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ed  could  be  applied  widely  ? — I  have  not  much  knowledge 
om-  of  urban  centres  generally,  but  I  think  it  would  be  ad- 
to       visable  with  respect  to  us. 

ie^/and  71350.  As  you  say,  you  could  hardly  say  that  the 
es,  and  responsibility  would  pass  from  the  guardians  unless  it 
iution  was  a  statutory  committee  who  took  the  responsibility. 


of 

ere 


How  would  you  think  of  electing  these  committees  ?- 
That  is  the  difficulty.  I  am  of  opinion  you  would  have 
to  have  the  greater  part  of  them  from  the  guardians  with 
outside  help,  say  the  vicar  and  one  of  his  churchwardens, 
anyhow,  ought  to  be  there  to  see  to  the  administration  of 
those  charities  as  they  are  at  present  trustees. 

71351.  In  fact  it  would  be  a  committee  of  the  guardians 
who  selected  certain  other  people  to  work  with  them  ? — 
I  think  so,  but  it  may  be  compulsory  that  they  should 
do  80. 

71352.  Compulsory  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to 
be  optional  with  the  guardians  at  all. 

71353.  But  the  others  would  be  free  to  come  on  to  the 
committee  or  not  ? — They  would  be  invited  to  come  on  ; 
yes,  they  ought  to  be  invited. 

71354.  The  members  of  the  committee  who  were  guar- 
dians would  be  responsible  for  whatever  was  provided 
out  of  the  rates,  and  the  other  half  of  the  committee  would 
be  responsible  for  what  came  from  the  other  charities, 
but  they  would  combine  their  efforts  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  the  secretaries  of  these 
very  flourishing  friendly  societies  or  some  one  whom  the 
friendly  societies  thought  it  advisable  to  send. 

71355.  Someone  they  would  have  confidence  in  at  any 
rate  ? — Yes. 

71356.  So  that  that  form  of  thrift  and  assistance  should 
be  represented  ? — I  think  we  ought  to  recognise  societies 
such  as  those,  that  are  doing  so  much.  They  are  in  a 
very  flourishing  condition  in  Ellesmere  ;  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it ;  there  are  two,  the  Oddfellows  and  the  Foresters, 
and  then  we  have  a  ladies  club  there  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition.    I  forgot  to  mention  that. 

71357.  Is  that  connected  with  one  of  the  large  societies  ? 
• — No,  it  is  a  society  upon  its  own  footing. 

71358.  And  the  others  that  are  there,  are  they  branches 
of  the  large  friendly  societies  ? — Yes,  the  Oddfellows  and 
Foresters. 

71359.  And  they  are  flourishing  ? — Very.  I  sent  you 
their  balance  sheets,*  and  I  think  both  of  them  have  some 
£3,000  or  £4,000  standing  to  their  credit. 

71360.  So  that  you  really  would  like  to  have  the  guar- 
dians, endowed  charities,  the  friendly  societies  and  the 
clergy  represented  ? — The  clergy  are  the  trustees. 

'^^and     71361.  The  clergy  would  come  in  as  trustees  ? — Yes. 
I,  and     71362.  Not  otherwise  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  only 
tion   as  trustees  for  their  own  charities. 

71363.  For  their  endowed  charities  ? — Yes. 

71364.  Not  for  their  private  charities  ? — No. 

71365.  You  say  that  you  do  not  -wish  to  force  the 
use  of  deserving  into  the  house  by  refusing  out-relief  ? — No, 
k-      I  think  that  is  a  great  mistake. 

71366.  But  you  would  use  the  offer  of  the  house  if  you 
thought  there  was  fraud  of  any  kind  ? — Yes. 

71367.  If  you  thought  they  were  demanding  relief 
when  they  had  no  right  to  get  it  ? — Yes,  and  where  they 
live  under  unsatisfactory  conditions,  in  cottages  which 
are  unfit  for  them  to  reside  in. 

71368.  Unsanitary  cottages  ? — Yes,  and  when  they 
have  no  one  to  look  after  them  ;  where  they  can  get  no 
attendance.  I  know  several  instances  that  have  occurred 
where  people  living  alone  have  met  with  accidents,  and 
it  has  been  some  time  before  they  have  been  discovered. 

71369.  So  that  in  those  cases  you  would  bring  what 
pressure  you  could  to  bear  to  bring  them  into  the  house  ? 
— That  is  generally  what  we  have  done. 

71370.  You  refuse  out-relief  ? — Yes,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  have  instructed  the  relieving  officer  to  see  that 
they  do  not  starve.    We  could  not  very  well  do  that. 

71371.  Not  absolutely  ?— No. 


est. 


*  Not  printed. 
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71372.  You  do  all  you  can  ?— Yes,  to  get  people  why  j/^.  Thomas 
are  living  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  or  in  unsanitaro  Emberton. 
dwellings,  or  where  there  is  no  one  to  attend  to  them.   

71373.  Where  they  need  extra  care  ?— Yes,  in  some 

cases  we  have  employed  people  to  look  after  them,  so  pj-op^j  ^ge 
that  we  should  not  appear  to  be  unduly  harsh  with  them,      the  work- 

71374.  So  that  those  are  people  to  whom  you  offer  the  house  test, 
house,  wishing  that  they  should  come  into  the  house  ? — 

Yes. 

71375.  Then  there  is  the  other  class  you  offer  the  house 
to,  rather  hoping  that  they  will  refuse  to  come  in,  and  by 
that  means  you  wiU  see  that  they  are  not  so  destitute  as 
they  pretend  to  be  ? — Yes,  to  avoid  fraud ;  and  where 
we  find  it  is  some  drunken,  careless,  improvident  individual 
we  do  not  see  that  we  are  in  a  manner  bound  to  give  him 
out-relief  at  all. 

71376.  The  house  then  becomes  a  test  ? — Yes. 

71377.  You  have  two  classes,  you  may  say,  coming  into 
the  house  ? — Yes. 

71378.  Those  who  come  in  when  you  want  them  to 
come  in,  when  you  believe  it  will  be  much  the  kindest  and 
best  for  them,  and  then  you  have  the  other  class,  who 
really  are  good  for  nothing,  and  if  they  can  manage  outside 
so  much  the  better  ? — Yes. 

71379.  If  they  come  to  the  house  they  are  quite  a 
different  class  to  the  first  ? — Yes. 

71380.  It  foUows  from  that  that  you  do  need  classifi-  Need  and 
cation  in  the  house  to  deal  with  these  two  kinds  of  people  ?  possibilities 
— Yes,  I  quite  agree  as  to  that,  and  we  have  tried  classi-  of  classifica- 
fication,  too,  at  Ellesmere  Workhouse  with  regard  to 

married  couples  coming  in.    We  have  made  proper  pro-  ^yo,.ki,oui,e. 
vision  for  them,  but  we  find  that  they  do  not  care  to  Live 
together  when  they  get  to  the  house. 

71381.  It  is  right  they  should  be  offered  that,  but  they 
very  often  do  not  wish  to  accept  it  ? — They  do  not  care 
for  it. 

71382.  But  the  other  classification  is  of  importance 
for  this  very  reason,  that  you  do  not  want  to  deter  in  the 
one  case  ? — No. 

71383.  You  therefore  want  to  have  them  as  comfortable 
as  you  can  make  them  ? — Yes. 

71384.  With  regard  to  the  others,  the  treatment  in  the 
house  must  be  some  deterrent  ? — Yes. 

71385.  Can  you  manage  that  ? — No,  we  never  have 
done  it. 

71386.  The  house  does  not  provide  quite  the  facilities 
that  are  necessary  for  that  ? — It  would  be  more  expense. 

71387.  You  have  plenty  of  room  there  ? — Yes,  we  have, 
that  is  quite  right ;  but  we  have  not  gone  to  the  expense. 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  asked  for,  but  I 
quite  agree  it  ought  to  be  provided. 

71388.  It  should  be  part  of  the  policy  ?— Yes. 

71389.  We  have  not  yet  dealt  with  the  widows  and  the  Relief  of 
children  ;  you  try  to  keep  the  widows  and  the  childi'en  widows  with 
outside,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  we  board  them  out.  '  "  ^ 

71390.  You  board  the  children  out  ?— Yes. 

71391.  The  children  of  widowed  mothers,  or  do  you 
leave  the  children  with  the  widows  ? — We  have  generally 
boarded  them  out. 

71392.  Do  you  board  out  the  children  who  have  mothers 
living  in  the  place  ? — Yes,  when  they  get  to  a  certain  age 
we  take  them  out  of  the  house,  so  that  they  shall  be  away. 

71393.  I  am  considering  for  a  moment  the  widows  out 
of  the  house  who  receive  out-relief.  There  are  some  of 
those,  of  course,  widows  who  come  for  relief,  and  who  get 
it  outdoors  ? — We  have  never  boarded  out  any  of  those. 

71394.  You  have  never  boarded  those  children  out  ? 
— No,  we  have  not ;  they  have  always  got  along  them- 
selves as  far  as  I  remember. 

71395.  You  allow  so  much  for  the  widow  and  the  chil- 
dren ? — Yes.  You  will  see  by  the  rules  that  we  make 
it  Is.  6d.  extra  for  each  child.  There  are  several  now 
that  I  can  think  of  getting  from  7s.  to  9s.  a  week,  the 
mother  and  the  children.  ? 

71396.  Does  that  imply  that  the  widow  is  doing  some 
work  ?    I  suppose  it  does  ? — Yes.    We  expect  them  to 
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do  that,  to  do  the  best  they  can,  and  I  have  never  found 
any  complaint  with  regard  to  widows  and  children. 

71.397.  What  work  is  there  for  them  ?— They  get  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  our  neighbourhood  at  the  various 
houses,  milking  and  cleaning  ;  there  is  never  any  short- 
age of  work  in  our  place. 

71398.  Then  you  speak  of  the  great  dislike  of  the 
house,  and  the  effect  on  the  inmates  ;  they  generally 
show  a  painfully  listless  and  hopeless  expression  ;  is  it 
not  possible  to  do  something  to  get  over  that,  to  make 
life  in  the  house  less  depressing  ? — I  do  not  know.  I 
have  thought  about  it  many  times.  As  I  say,  they  appear 
to  be  imprisoned,  and  the  associations  of  the  house  seem 
to  be  very  distressing  to  them.  I  should  be  glad  if  it 
could  be  suggested  that  something  could  be  done  for 
them,  but  really  I  do  not  know  what  can  be  done.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  I  have  worked  it  very  gently  when 
I  say  they  show  a  dislike — they  have  a  horror  of  it,  and 
they  will  not  go  into  the  house  at  all  unless  they  are 
compelled. 

71399.  And  you  feel,  too,  that  those  who  do  come  in 
show  it  in  their  faces  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

71400.  You  have  a  garden  there,  of  course  ? — Yes,  we 
have  a  very  good  garden  there,  and  there  is  land  there 
that  belongs  to  the  workhouse. 

71401.  Can  old  people  work  in  the  garden  ? — Many  of 
them  do. 

71402.  Is  it  lack  of  occupation  altogether  that  makes 
them  so  listless  ?— No,  they  seem  to  think  they  are  im- 
prisoned. 

71403.  You  think  it  is  the  effect  of  that  on  them  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

71404.  You  have  thought  about  it,  and  you  do  not 
see  any  very  good  suggestion  to  make  ? — No,  I  do  not 
see  any  very  good  suggestion  I  can  make. 

7140.5.  Have  you  any  who  come  into  the  house  who 
could  be  treated  with  success  in  some  institution,  a  sort 
of  parish  home  or  almshouse,  different  from  the  work- 
house ? — There  may  be  some. 

71406.  I  mean  who  can  look  after  themselves  ? — Yes, 
there  are  some  of  those  who  do  come  in. 

71407.  Who  might  perhaps  be  more  happy  with  less 
restraint,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  in  alms- 
houses, or  something  of  that  kind. 

71408.  Have  you  any  almshouses  in  Ellesmere  ? — 
No. 

Ellesmere  71409.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  You  have  a  scale  of  relief 

scale  of  relief  ^^^^  down  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  sent  it  on  to  you. 
and  its  opera-     71410.  The  maximum  is  3s.  in  the  winter  and  2s.  6d. 
^^on.  summer  ? — Yes. 

71411.  So  that  the  people  want  more  than  that;  it  is 
rather  to  avoid  giving  more  than  the  scale  that  you  give 
relief  in  kind,  I  take  it  ? — Yes. 

71412.  Do  you  think,  supposing  a  pauper  applied  for 
a  higher  allowance,  the  guardians  would  consider  it :  I 
mean  for  a  permanently  higher  allowance  ? — I  have  never 
known  them  do  that  during  the  years  I  have  been  a 
guirdian.  In  fact,  I  was  instrumental  in  raising  that 
scale  myself.  I  thought  it  was  too  low,  and  I  was  in- 
strumental in  raising  it,  but  I  had  a  good  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  doing  it. 

71413.  I  think  the  scale  includes  Is.  6d.  for  children 
of  widows,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

71414.  These  little  houses  mostly  have  gardens  at- 
tached to  them  ? — -A  good  many  in  Ellesmere  have  not ; 
in  the  country  they  have. 

71415.  You  say  you  believe  that  free  medical  State 
relief  would  be  a  great  boon.  Do  you  think  the  friendly 
societies  would  be  as  flourishing  if  you  had  free  State 
medical  relief  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  the  friendly 
societies  are  looked  upon  more  for  providing  other  than 
medical  relief  in  times  of  illness. 


Cases  in 
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suitable  for 
ahnshouses. 
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71416.  And  not  for  the  sake  of  the  doctor  ? — Not  for 
the  sake  of  the  doctor  so  much.  I  should  like  to  say 
this,  that  I  do  not  think  even  in  the  workhouse  or  even 
in  the  friendly  societies  medical  assistance  is  what  it 
ought  to  be.  For  instance,  the  doctor  is  only  in  receipt 
of  something  like  £25  a  year  for  attending  the  sick  in 


Ellesmere  Workhouse,  and  there  are  some  twenty  there 
always  ill,  women  and  men,  and  I  do  not  think  they  do 
receive  proper  attention. 

71417.  Not  in  the  house  ?— No,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  receive  very  good  attention  through  the  friendly 
societies  either. 

71418.  [Mr.  Booth.)  It  is  all  done  on  the  cheap  ?— 
Yes,  and  too  cheap. 

71419.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think  there  are  many 
who  should  call  in  a  doctor  and  are  unable  to  do  so  ? —  ^^^^^ 
Yes,  because  they  are  unable  to  pay.  I  know  many  in-  ^^gj 
stances  of  that.  onih 

71420.  Do  the  board  give  medical  orders  freely  to  any- 

one  who  asks  for  them  ? — We  never  give  medical  orders  j.Jjjgj 
for  anyone  unless  they  are  in  receipt  of  reUef. 

71421.  You  give  no  medical  orders  except  for  those  ^^f^' 
who  are  already  in  receipt  of  relief  ? — Only  those  in  receipt  ^ 
of  relief.  I  have  very  strong  views  on  that ;  if  you  are 
going  to  do  anything  to  the  poor  it  ought  to  be  done  in 
that  form,  assistance  when  they  are  ill. 

71422.  You  would  prefer  that  you  did  give  medical 
orders  more  freely  from  the  board  ? — Yes,  without 
pauperising  anyone. 

71423.  It  does  not  pauperise  them  as  it  is  ? — I  never 
knew  we  could  do  that,  although  I  have  been  a  guardian 
so  long.  I  did  not  know  the  guardians  could  give  medical 
assistance  (I  have  heard  it  discussed  many  times  at  our 
board)  unless  they  were  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

71424.  I  think  it  is  pretty  common  in  other  unions  ? — 
I  never  knew  it. 

71425.  {Mr.  Booth.)  They  must  apply  through  the 
relieving  officer,  but  it  does  not  disfranchise  them.  They 
may  apply  for  medical  relief,  and  they  frequently  apply 
but  then  if  the  doctor  orders  extras  and  they  are  alimen- 
tarily  dealt  with  as  well,  then  they  lose  their  franchise  ? — 
I  have  heard  it  discussed  at  our  board  many  times,  but 
we  have  always  understood  that  unless  we  gave  outdoor 
relief  the  person  was  not  eligible  for  medical  assistance. 

71426.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  So  that  as  a  matter  of  practice 
they  do  not  get  medical  assistance  ? — They  have  never 
had  any. 

71427.  Those  who  are  on  outdoor  reh'ef  get  the  parish 
doctor,  I  supposs  ? — Yes. 

71428.  Is  there  just  one  doctor  for  the  whole  district  ? 
— There  are  different  doctors  for  certain  districts. 

71429.  So  that  they  can  get  him  pretty  quickly  ? — Yes,  ^^^^ 
there  are  doctors  in  the  various  districts  ;  there  is  no  , 
difficulty  in  getting  the  doctor,  I  think.  jji, 

71430.  You  think  they  do  their  work  fairly  well?— I  relie; 
think  they  do  the  work  according  to  the  pay.    I  do  not 
think  it  is  very  efficient  or  very  satisfactory. 

71431.  You  do  not  consider  they  treat  them  the  same 
as  their  private  patients  ?— No. 

71432.  Does  the  doctor  supply  the  medicines  ? — Yes, 
and  he  gets  no  allowance  for  it,  neither  inside  the  house  .  "^"if 
nor  out. 

71433.  So  that  it  all  comes  out  of  his  salary  ? — Yes 
and  I  have  heard  him  complain  that  his  salary  in  many 
instances  barely  covers  the  cost  of  the  medcine.  I  think 
the  doctor  is  under-paid. 

71434.  You  have  not  thought  of  the  possibility  of 
letting  him  order  the  medicine  of  the  chemist  and  let  him 
send  in  a  bill  ? — Yes,  we  have  discussed  it  times  without 
number,  and  the  guardians  have  refused  to  make  any 
allowance  for  medicine.  We  discussed  it  last  year,  and 
it  was  rejected,  not  even  for  the  expensive  drugs.  The 
doctor  takes  these  positions  in  order  to  further  his  private 
practice,  and  I  am  afraid  the  poor  very  often  have  to 
suffer  for  that  reason  ;  he  takes  it  too  cheap. 

71435.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  We  were  at  your  board  the  other  jj^g^j 
day,  and  they  were  revising  the  quarterly  cases,  I  think,  pern 
Is  the  revision  very  thorough,  do  you  think  ? — Yes,  I  casei 
think  we  do  that  exceptionally  well.  Ellei 

71436.  I  thought  two  things  about  it,  first  of  all  that 
cases  were  gone  through  rather  quickly,  there  were  very 
few  guardians  who  seemed  to  have  any  comments  to 
make,  and  then  the  relief  given  seemed  to  be  very  uniform  ; 
almost  everybody  was  getting  2s. 6d.,  although  some  of 
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the  people's  rent  was  £3,  some  £4,  and  some  £5.  Do  you 
think  in  all  those  cases  that  the  destitution  is  exactly 
measured  by  half-a-crown  ? — No,  I  do  not,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  I  so  frequently  had  an  objection  to  these 
hard  and  fast  rules.  I  have  pointed  that  out  to  the 
guardians  on  many  occasions,  and,  as  I  have  said  before, 
I  have  been  the  means  of  advancing  that  scale  to  3s.  a 
week,  and  from  4s.  to  5s.  in  the  case  of  a  wife  and  husband. 
I  do  not  think  that  a  board  of  guardians  is  justified,  and 
I  have  told  them  so  repeatedly,  in  bringing  in  a  spurious 
Poor  Law  manufactured  by  themselves  and  insisting 
upon  every  other  guardian  conforming  to  it.  As  I  have 
said  repeatedly,  I  am  there  to  administer  the  Poor  Law  ; 
I  am  not  there  to  administer  a  Poor  Law  of  a  spurious 
character  made  by  the  guardians  themselves.  I  do  not 
beheve  in  it  and  never  have. 

71437.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  that  the  scale  ought 
to  be  much  more  elastic  ? — Yes. 

71438.  You  ought  to  measure  the  cases  more  ? — Yes. 

71439.  That  was  a  point  that  struck  me  rather  in 
listening  to  the  cases  ? — We  go  through  them  carefully, 
but  the  reason  is  that  the  reheving  officer  generally  ex- 
plains whether  it  is  requisite  there  should  be  any  change. 

71440.  Do  you  increase  people's  relief  as  they  get  older, 
for  instance  ? — No. 

71441.  As  they  get  less  capable  of  earning  anything  ? 
—No. 

71442.  You  rely  on  relations  to  make  that  up  ? — Yes. 

71443.  You  have  complete  confidence  in  your  relieving 
officer,  have  you  not  ? — We  are  in  a  sense  bound. 

71444.  He  struck  me  as  an  efficient  man,  and  a  very 
good  officer  ? — Yes. 

71445.  When  the  charity  trustees  give  away  their 
charities,  do  they  ever  consult  him  about  the  applicants  ? 
—No. 

71446.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they 
consulted  him  ? — -Yes,  I  do. 

71447.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  mix  up  charity 
with  the  Poor  Law  in  the  sense  of  giving  2s.  6d.  from  one 
and  2s.  6d.  from  the  other  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 
I  have  tenants  of  my  own  living  in  cottages,  they  are 
old  women  who  receive  so  much  from  the  union,  and  very 
often  at  Christmas  time  the  trustees  give  them  as  much 
as  50s. 

71448.  Do  you  think  if  you  give  a  person  50s.  at 
Christmas  it  is  generally  well  spent  ? — I  think  they  are 
very  careful ;  probably  they  do  not  get  it  all  at  once,  but 
I  know  they  get  50s.  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

71449.  I  find  a  good  deal  given  in  that  way;  did  it  ever 
strike  you  it  would  be  much  better  to  take  the  most  deserv- 
ing cases  off  the  board  and  provide  for  them  by  charity 
entirely  ? — No,  I  have  never  thought  of  it  in  that  way. 

71450.  Give  it  in  the  form  of  an  old-age  pension  rather 
than  presents  at  Christmas  ? — I  could  not  pass  an  opinion 
upon  that  all  at  once. 

71451.  You  woxild  like  to  think  it  over  ? — Yes. 

71452.  We  went  over  your  workhouse  ;  it  is  a  very 
difficult  house  to  deal  with,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

71453.  Being  so  large  ? — It  was  made  for  a  factory. 

71454.  It  is  so  deserted,  a  great  deal  of  it  ? — Yes,  and 
useless. 

71455.  I  think  Mr.  Booth  asked  you  a  question  which 
I  should  rather  like  to  put  to  you  a  little  more  closely, 
whether  the  distance  from  their  homes  is  not  one  of  the 
great  drawbacks  to  people  coming  into  the  house  ? — 
No,  because  we  have  generally  made  provision  for  that ; 
we  fetch  them  in  a  conveyance.  I  have  never  known 
any  difficulty  in  that  manner. 

71456.  Is  not  the  difficulty  rather  of  seeing  their  rela- 
tions and  friends  ? — Going  out  ? 

71457.  Yes,  or  their  coming  to  see  them  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  that.  We  always  give  facilities  for  that. 
We  allow  them  to  go  out  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  walk, 
and  we  allow  the  friends  to  come  and  see  them  any  time 
they  like. 

71458.  Wc  might  go  and  see  a  friend  if  he  was  a  mile 
off,  but  not  10  miles  off  ? — We  do  not  pay  anything  to 
carrj^  them. 


71459.  What  I  was  thinking  was,  do  you  not  think  for  July,^9()7. 
the  better  class  of  the  people  in  the  workhouse  you  might  Advantao-o 
have  two  or  three  scattered  homes  in  which  they  could  of  scattered 
be  put  ? — That  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  homes  for 

71460.  Near  to  their  own  homes  ?— Yes,  it  would  be  a  ^^"ff  '^^^^'^ 
J      .  workhouse 

very  good  thmg.  inmates. 

,  71461.  With  regard  to  children,  how  much  do  you  pay  Details  as  to 
for  your  boarded-out  children  ? — 3s.  6d.  a  week.  boarding-ont 

71462.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  get  homes  for  them  ? —  aniFcompari- 
Very  easy.  ^o,,  o^j.. 

71463.  Do  you  give  them  their  clothes  ? — Yes,  always  relief  and 
an  outfit  every  year.  boardmg-out 

allowances. 

71464.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  as  to  there  being  a  differ- 
ence between  paying  3s.  6d.  for  boarding  a  child  out, 
and  Is.  6d.  to  its  mother  to  look  after  it  ? — There  is  a 
difference.    I  suppose  it  is  done  for  reasons  of  economy. 

71465.  Do  you  think  your  tramp  quarters  are  quite  Defects  in 
satisfactory  ?— No,  I  do  not.  Ellesmere 

casual  wards. 

71466.  Have  you  a  plan  for  improving  them.  Has 
the  board  considered  the  improvement  of  them  ? — -Yes, 
many  times.  It  was  only  about  two  years  ago  that  I 
had  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  another  sleeping-room 
for  the  tramps  there.  It  was  rejected  time  after  time, 
and  one  night  we  had  twenty-eight  iren  I  think  in  a  small 
room  that  was  little  over  10  or  12  feet  square. 

71467.  (Mr.  Booth.)  That  is  the  one  we  saw  ?— But 
now  there  is  another  room.  I  complained  so  strongly 
about  it  that  we  ultimately  provided  another  room,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  satisfactory  now.  For  some  reason 
they  are  not  bathed  when  they  come  in,  their  clothes  are 
not  sufficiently  fumigated,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  may  carry  any  disease  anywhere  they  go  afterwards. 

71468.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  However,  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  that,  you  would  like  to  see  it  improved  ? — I  am 
not  satisfied  by  any  means. 

71469.  With  regard  to  friendly  societies  and  medical 
assistance,  am  I  right  in  thinking  they  only  give  a  doctor 
to  the  head  of  the  famUy,  the  man  ?  If  I  belonged  to  the 
Oddfellows,  and  I  fell  ill,  the  doctor  would  attend  me, 
but  he  would  not  attend  my  wife  and  children,  would 
he  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  but  I  should  not  like  to  speak 
positively  on  that  point. 

71470.  Do  you  often  have  people  who  are  in  friendly       "^"^^'f  l 
societies  applying  for  medical  relief  for  their  wives  and  tion  for^medt 
families  ? — No,  I  have  never  known  any  such  application  (..^i  relief  at 
for  medical  relief  at  all,  other  than  where  it  is  accompanied  Ellesmere. 
by  outdoor  relief.    I  have  never  known  of  a  case.    I  am 

of  opinion  that  the  people  do  not  understand  they  would 

be  eligible  ;  but  there  is  not  much  difficulty  about  it.        j)  f,  • 

71471.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  they  suffered  through  not  niedica"*^ 
knowing  that  ?— I  cannot  explain  that,  but  I  do  not  attendance 
think  the  poor  are  properly  doctored.  for  the  poor. 

71472.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  say  that  you  have  great  Co-operation 
difficulty  in  removing  people  who  are  living  in  undesir-  between 
able  surroundings  ? — Yes.  guardians 

71473.  Are  you  also  on  the  district  council  ?— Yes,  and  autliorit'''^'  "^ 
I  am  on  the  urban  district  council  too.  ■'' 

71474.  The  board  of  guardians  is  the  district  council? 
— Yes,  I  am  on  that  too,  the  rural  district  and  the  urban 
district  board. 

71475.  Do  you  ever  apply  to  the  rural  district  council 
or  the  urban  district  council  in  those  cases  ? — Yes. 

71476.  Do  you  get  them  to  do  anything,  and  to  use 
what  power  they  have  to  turn  the  man  out  ? — Yes,  we 
have  done  that  on  many  occasions. 

71477.  Yon  work  with  them  in  quite  a  friendly  manner  t 
— Yes.  You  see  the  guardians  compose  tlie  district 
council. 

71478.  But  then  you  have  an  urban  council  ? — Yes. 
I  am  on  that,  and  we  always  work  well  with  the  guardians. 

71479.  Are  the  cottages  pretty  good  in  your  union  ?  ^^"fjji^'^^  • 
— They  are  as  good  as  cottages  usually  are.    Many  of  EHesniere 
them  are  houses  with  two  rooms  upstairs. 

71480.  Have  you  many  houses  with  three  rooms  up- 
stairs ? — Yes. 

71481.  On  the  whole  you  do  not  think  there  is  much 
to  complain  off  ? — Yes,  it  is  as  well-housed  as  most  dis- 
tricts in  England. 
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71482.  Are  the  houses  in  EUesmere  itself  pretty  good, 
the  cottages  ? — Yes. 

71483.  I  see  that  you  recommend  that  the  old  people 
hould  be  allowed  to  go  out,  to  take  part  in  the  hay  har- 
vest ? — Yes. 

71484.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  people  in  the 
house  who  could  do  that  ? — Yes,  I  believe  there  are  half- 
a-dozen  o?  more  would  be  able  to  go  out  and  it  would 
do  them  good.  But  you  see  farmers  will  not  have  old 
people  like  that  living  in  the  house,  and  they  are  unable 
to  get  lodgings  in  Ellesmere.  There  is  not  a  lodging- 
house  in  Ellesmere. 

71485.  When  any  old  man  gets  like  that,  the  farmer 
turns  him  out  practically  ?• — Well,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
have  old  men  like  that  living  in  the  house  with  young 
men. 

71486.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Would  they  sleep  out  ?— They 
would  have  to  sleep  at  the  house. 

71487.  Just  simply  going  out  for  the  day  ? — Yes. 

71488.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Are  most  of  the  cottages  in  your 
district  let  to  the  farmers  ? — No. 

71489.  Are  they  let  direct  ? — They  are  let  direct, 

71490.  By  the  landlord  ?— Yes. 

71491.  Do  you  ever  find  any  difficulty  arising  out  of 
that  ? — I  have  known  men  have  to  move  from  the  cot- 
tage, the  farmer  turns  them  out. 

71492.  But  those  must  be  let  to  the  farmer,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes,  and  he  provides  the  tenant. 

71493.  Do  you  think  that  that  makes  a  difference  in 
the  care  they  take  of  their  cottages,  and  their  gardens, 
and  so  forth  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  dif- 
ference. 

71494.  You  have  not  noticed  any  difference  ? — No. 

71495.  Not  whether  they  are  more  secure  in  their  hold- 
ing ? — They  are  pretty  secure  under  Lord  Brownlow. 
He  owns  a  great  proportion  of  the  land,  and  he  does  not 
allow  men  to  be  moved  without  very  good  reason. 

71496.  That  is  what  I  call  security  of  tenure.  If  they 
were  tenants  of  the  farmers  would  they  feel  so  secure  ? 
—No. 

71497.  Would  they  take  the  same  care  of  their  cot- 
tages ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  would. 

71498.  You  do  think  there  is  a  difference  ? — Yes. 

71499.  You  are  a  tenant  farmer  yourself  I  see  ? — Yes. 

71500.  How  many  cottages  have  you  ? — I  own  them. 
I  own  about  thirteen  cottages,  and  I  think  I  have  one  o: 
Lord  Brownlow's,  but  only  one. 

71501.  That  is  let  to  you  ?— Yes,  I  have  built  them 
myself,  so  that  I  should  have  a  free  hand  in  dealing  with 
them. 

71502.  I  will  not  press  the  question  any  further  ? — 
T'ou  are  quite  justified.  I  bought  them  myself  piu-posely 
so  that  I  should  have  no  difficulty  of  any  kind,  and  I 
have  not  much  difficulty  with  them. 

71503.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  got  able-bodied 
labourers  now  ? — No,  I  do  not  have  much  difficulty.  ..^ 


71504.  Do  you  find  people  emigrating  or  migrating 
from  the  district  ? — No. 

71505.  Not  the  young  people  ? — Tliere  are  not  cottages  Lack  i 
enough.  There  are  plenty  Ln  Ellesmere  itself,  but  not  cottage 
cottages  enough  in  the  country  districts. 

71506.  You  have  not  enough  ? — Many  cottages  have  ^""^"^^ 
fallen  into  decay,  and  been  taken  down,  and  new  ones 
have  not  been  built.    I  could  do  with  three  or  four  more 
cottages. 

71507.  That  causes  people  to  leave  the  district  ? — 
Yes. 

71508.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  bought  yours,  you  have  not 
built  them  ? — I  have  built  some,  and  bought  the  others. 

71509.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  What  is  the  rent  of  a  cottage  ?—  Cotta; 
About  2s.  a  week.  in  Ell 

71510.  That  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  anyone's 
while  to  build  them,  is  it  ? — No,  it  is  not ;  they  do  not 
pay  very  good  interest. 

71511.  What  do  you  reckon  you  can  build  a  pair  of  Cost  ( 
cottages  for  ? — You  cannot  build  them  for  less  than  £300.  buildi 

71512.  And  those  would  have  three  bedrooms  up-  Eiiggj 
stairs  ? — Yes. 

71513.  I  suppose  now  the  local  authority  insists  upon 
that  a  good  deal,  does  it  not  ? — No  ;  we  have  no  building 
rules  with  regard  to  the  district  council,  other  than  that 
they  should  be  properly  supplied  with  water,  and  satis- 
factorily sewered.  They  have  not  adopted  the  building 
bye  laws  for  the  rural  district ;  we  have  in  the  urban 
district. 

71514.  When  we  were  at  your  board  a  case  came  up  of  Out-r 
a  man  who  had  worked  for  forty  years  for  the  same  em-  j^^^j. 
ployer  ? — Yes,  he  lives  in  one  of  my  houses. 

71515.  And  he  came  up  for  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes,  he 
lives  in  one  of  my  houses  ;  I  did  not  know  he  was  so  old. 
His  wife  came  and  took  the  cottage  from  me. 

71516.  His  wife  is  subject  to  fits,  is  she  not  ? — I  did 
not  know  that ;  whether  his  daughter  is  or  not  I  do  not 
know.    She  sews. 

71517.  (Mr.  Booth.)  The  daughter  is  crippled  in  her 
hands  ? — Yes. 

71518.  (3Ir.  Phelps.)  Do  you  think  it  is  quite  fair  that 
a  man  like  that  should  be  made  a  pauper,  and  should 
have  to  come  to  the  board  ? — It  is  a  pity,  but  how  can 
you  avoid  it  ?  I  do  not  think  he  has  been  the  most  provi- 
dent man. 

71519.  When  you  have  worked  for  a  man  for  forty 
years,  do  you  not  think  you  have  rather  a  claim  on  him  ? 
— Yes,  I  do.  I  should  not  like  to  send  a  man  to  the  board 
for  assistance  under  those  circumstances. 

71520.  Would  not  that  be  the  very  case  for  the  charity 
of  the  place  ? — There  is  no  doubt  he  gets  some  charity, 
if  he  does  not  I  will  see  he  does.  I  know  they  have  had 
charity  at  Christmas  in  the  way  of  coal. 

71521.  It  seemed  to  me  it  was  just  the  case  in  which 
charity  would  be  a  much  better  form  of  assisting  him 
than  making  him  a  pauper  ? — I  will  see  that  he  is  assisted. 


'Mr.  John  Hood,  called  ;   and  Examined. 


Mr.  John       71522.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Ellesmere 
Hood.       Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

18  July,  1907.     71523.  We  will  take  as  yoiu:  evidence  in  chief  the  state  - 

 ment  you  have  prepared,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — 

Very  well.  (The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  State- 
ment. ) 

1.  I  am  sixty  years  of  age,  and  having  had  to  work 
hard  all  my  life  I  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  causes 
of  distress.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Ellesmere 
Board  of  Guardians  for  about  ten  years,  besides  being  a 
member  of  the  Ellesmere  Urban  Council  for  over  twelve 
years,  and  other  public  offices  I  have  held  for  many 
years.  I  have  also  given  evidence  twice  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  "  the  Hours  of  Labour  of  Railway 
Servants  "  in  1891-92. 


Poor  Law  Administration. 

2.  The  conditions  in  this  union  are  mostly  agricultiu'e  ;  Waj  ^ 
wages  average  15s.  per  week.    Many  cottages  unfit  to  lack 
live  in  ;  also  when  cottages  are  pulled  down  on  account  of  cotti 
age  very  few  new  ones  are  put  up  to  replace  them,  the 
consequence  being  that  many  poor  labourers  cannot  get 
decent  houses  to  live  in. 

3.  No  experiments  in  Poor  Law  administration  have 
been  made  in  our  union. 

4.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief,  because  old  piea 
people  do  not  like  to  come  into  the  House.    They  are  fond  out-) 
of  liberty,  and  like  a  little  home  of  their  own,  even  if  it  is 
only  a  poor  one  :  the  cost  of  indoor  relief  is  also  more 
than  outdoor.    Many  poor  old  people  can  also  earn  a 
little  outside.    In  some  cases  I  have  known  there  was 
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such  a  strong  feeling  against  coming  inside  the  House  that 
in  a  few  weeks  the  old  people  died  after  they  came  inside 
the  House. 

;  5.  Applicants    for    relief    are    mostly  agricultural, 

labourers  and  roadmen.    Nearly  all  the  roadmen  finish 

368  as  their  days  in  the  workhouse  on  account  of  the  poor  wages 
paid  by  the  county  council  and  the  rural  district  council. 
In  this  district  I  have  often  tried  to  get  these  poor  men 
better  wages  on  the  rural  council,  but  the  farmers  are 
strongly  opposed  to  this  because  they  would  have  to  give 
their  o^vn  labourers  more  if  the  roadmen  had  more. 

of  6.  The  chief  cause  of  pauperism  is  the  drink  traffic  and 
sm.  the  land  laws.  A  great  amount  of  money  is  spent  on 
drink,  especially  on  a  Saturday  night :  very  few  labourers 
put  by  anything  against  a  rainy  day  because  their  wages 
are  so  small.  There  is  also  very  little  thrift,  and  what 
little  could  be  saved  I  am  afraid  is  spent  at  the  public- 
houses,  which  ought  to  be  closed  at  9  p.m.  daily  and 
altogether  on  Sundays. 

small  More  small  holdings  are  badly  wanted.  The  land  here 
is  mostly  owned  by  great  landowners,  who  seldom  create 
small  holdings ;  in  fact,  in  this  district,  several  small  farms 
have  been  done  away  with  during  the  last  fifty  years  and 
put  to  other  farms,  thus  causing  many  people  to  be  out  of 
work  and  to  go  to  large  towns  to  get  work.  If  the  land  was 
cut  up  into  small  holdings  from  one  acre  to  100  acres  and 
public-houses  were  done  away  with,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  pauperism  in  Shropshire.  I  am  not  speaking  against 
the  landlords,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  good  landlords,  especially 
Lord  Brownlow  and  F.  K.  Mainwaring,  Esq. ;  but  if 
the  land  was  let  in  small  quantities,  and  the  tenants  had 
security  of  tenure  and  the  rent  was  fair,  the  land  would 
produce  double  what  it  does  at  present,  and  it  would  give 
emplojmient  to  far  more  people  who  would  be  more  in- 
dependent, and  these  lives  would  be  happier  and  brighter. 

8.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are 
composed  mostly  of  farmers,  land  agents,  and  a  few 
clergy. 

9.  2s.  6d.  a  week  is  given,  as  a  rule,  to  outdoor  applicants 
in  summer,  and  3s.  in  winter,  which  is  too  little,  and  in 
many  cases  children  of  applicants  are  made  to  pay  towards 
the  sum  given  although  they  have  families  themselves. 
This  I  strongly  condemn. 

10.  I  am  in  favour  of  more  relief  as  "outdoor  relief.  I 
should  be  in  favour  of  doing  away  with  the  workhouse 
altogether  on  account  of  its  great  cost  to  the  ratepayers. 

■ding-  The  inmates  could  be  boarded  out  at  half  the  present  cost ; 
as  it  is,  the  ratepayers'  money  is  mostly  spent  on  officials, 
and  not  on  the  poor  people.  The  relieving  officers  alone 
get  about  £100  a  year,  and  a  pension  when  they  retire,  for 
paying  2s.  6d.  a  week  to  the  deserving  poor.  It  is  a 
shameful  system,  and  the  sooner  it  comes  to  an  end  the 
better. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

11.  The  effect  of  charities  on  the  poor  is  rather  de- 
grading, as  they  cringe  to  the  trustees  of  the  charities. 
All  trustees  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  councils  and  the 
names  and  amounts  of  the  recipients  published.  Effect, 
great  discontent,  as  few  are  satisfied  with  what  they  get  as 
charity.  Old-age  pensions  should  take  the  place  of  Poor 
Law  "  out -relief." 

12.  There  is  no  co-operation  between  charity  and  the 
tion  Poor  Law  in  Ellesmere  and  district. 

13.  I  think  it  would  be  undesirable  to  substitute  charity 
for  Poor  Law  out-relief.  I  consider  the  poor  people  have 
a  right  to  all  charities,  and  should  have  outdoor  relief 
irrespective  of  charity. 

Friendly,  Co-operative  and  other  Self-Help  Societies. 

14.  Subscription  of  about  6d.  per  week  is  generally  paid  ; 
benefits  8s.  to  lOs.  per  week  in  case  of  sickness  and  a 
doctor  free,  with  £10  in  case  of  death  ;  members'  wages  from 
14s.  to  15s.  per  week  for  labourers,  a  few,  such  as  joiners, 

■  builders,  etc.,  get  about  25s.  a  week. 


Mr.  John 

Hood. 

18  July,  1907. 
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15.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  old-age  pensions  through 
,  friendly  societies.  This  could  be  done  by  a  Government 
grant  to  friendly  societies.  A  man  who  belongs  to  a 
friendly  society  is  far  more  deserving  of  support  in  old  age 
than  a  man  who  never  tries  to  save  a  penny,  or  who  never 
joins  a  friendly  society. 


16.  Free  medical  State  relief  and  voluntary  hospitals 
would  be  very  desirable  and  a  great  help  to  friendly 
societies. 

17.  If  old-age  pensions  were  given  irrespective  of  friendly 
societies  and  Poor  Law  out-relief  freely  granted  many  Advantages 
labourers  would  not  then  join  a  friendly  society,  because  of  free  medi- 
they  would  know  they  would  be  provided  in  old  age  cal  relief, 
without  belonging  to  any  society. 

18.  Further  co-operation  between  friendly  societies  and 
hospitals  would  be  beneficial. 

19.  I  should  say  that  friendly  societies  are  progressing 
now  much  the  same  as  they  did  ten  years  ago.  A  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  getting  new  members  to  join  and  I  believe 
it  is  a  little  more  costly  than  before.  Friendly  societies 
have  a  hard  struggle  to  exist  in  some  cases,  and  should  have 
Goverimient  assistance,  as  they  are  of  great  benefit  to  the 
working  classes  in  times  of  trouble. 

71524.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  Paragraph  2  you  speak  of  the 
cottages,  and  say  that  many  are  unfit  to  five  in,  and  that 
when  cottages  are  pulled  down  on  account  of  age  very 
few  new  ones  are  put  up  to  replace  them  ? — Yes. 

71525.  There  is  still,  I  gather,  a  demand  for  cottages, 
there  is  a  need  for  cottages  ? — There  is  a  very  great 
demand  for  them. 

71526.  But  the  rents  are  not  such  as  to  make  it  pay 
to  build  them  ? — The  difficulty  is  to  get  the  land 
to  build  them  on.  I  would  have  built  cottages  myself 
and  have  been  very  glad  to  do  so  if  I  could  have  got  the 
land  at  a  reasonable  price,  but  we  cannot  get  the  land 
because  it  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands  of  the  great  land- 
o^vners,  or  the  great  bulk  of  it  is. 

71527.  There  are  none  among  them  willing  to  sell  at  a 
reasonable  price  ? — Not  now  ;  a  few  years  ago  I  bought 
some  land  and  built  some  houses  on  it,  but  those  were 
more  like  private  villas  ;  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty 
of  getting  land  to  build  cottages  upon,  and  there  is  a  very 
great  scarcity  of  cottages.  I  happen  to  be  a  house  agent 
myself,  and  I  have  one  or  two  houses  now  where  the 
tenants  are  going  to  leave  in  March  ;  and  I  have  had 
about  ten  or  twelve  applicants  already  for  those  cottages. 

71528.  That  is  cottage  property  ? — Yes,  cottages  with 
a  little  land  to  them. 

71529.  Wliat  sort  of  rent  would  that  be  ? — One  place 
is  about  £16  a  yeai'. 

71530.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  How  much  land  ? — About  four 
acres  of  land. 

71531.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Is  that  land  your  own  ? — I  am 
agent  for  a  lady  with  regard  to  that. 

71532.  Are  these  cottages  that  are  pulled  down  in 

connection  with  the  farms  ? — The  cottages  belong  to  the^ 

landlord,  Lord  Brownlow,  who  is  the  great  landlord  there. 

When  a  cottage  gets  very  old  and  not  fit  to  live  in  they  ^  ^ 

■,  T         °  ?  ,  cottages  a 

pull  it  down,  and  no  new  ones,  or  scarcely  any  new  ones,  ^ause  of  ruial 

are  built  up.    The  consequence  is  the  labourers  are  exodus. 

driven  into  the  towns. 

71533.  They  never  wish  to  build  the  cottages  nor  sell 
their  land  for  anyone  else  to  build  them  ? — That  is  so. 

71534.  Are  there  no  small  holdings  of  land  that  would  Dearth  of 
come  into  the  market  for  this  puri^ose  ? — There  is  some  cottage  sites, 
land  to  be  let,  but  it  is  so  dear  that  you  cannot  build 

cottages  on  it,  so  that  you  could  let  them  at  any  reason- 
able price  which  a  labourer  can  pay.  There  is  some  land 
to  be  sold  about  a  mile  outside  Ellesmere  belonging  to 
the  brother  of  Miss  Jebb,  junior,  but  it  is  about  2s.  to  3s. 
a  square  yard  ;  and  you  camiot  build  a  cottage  and  pay 
for  the  land  at  that  price  and  let  it  at  £4  or  £5  a  year  ; 
and  a  labourer  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  more  than  that. 

71535.  So  that  that  land  would  be  bought  at  that 
price  for  villa  building  ? — Yes,  villas  are  being  built  on 
it  now. 

71536.  The  main  trouble  is  that  the  labourer  cannot  Dearth  of 
pay  a  sufficient  rent  ?— He  caimot  pay  more  than  about  cotta<res°and 
£5  or  £6  a  year  at  the  outside.    Of  my  own  I  let  one  for  remedies. 
£5  5s.,  and  the  other  for  £6  a  year. 

71537.  The  real  remedy  then  is  that  wages  should  rise)? 
— That  is  one  course,  and  the  other  course  is  that  the  land 
should  be  free  to  be  bought.  The  landlords  will  not  sell 
the  land  at  any  price  hardly  ;  it  is  nearly  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  big  landlords,  and  that  is  where  the  difficulty  exists. 
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You  cannot  get  hold  of  the  land.  I  have  been  up  at  the 
estate  office  trying  to  get  land,  and  they  would  not  sell 
it  at  any  reasonable  price. 

71538.  In  Paragraph  5  you  say  that  the  wages  paid 
by  the  rural  district  council  are  so  poor  that  the  roadmen 
finish  their  days  in  the  workhouse  ? — That  is  so. 

71539.  You  have  done  your  best  to  get  more  wages 
paid,  but  the  farmers  are  strongly  opposed  to  it  ? — The 
farmers  on  the  rural  district  council  are  in  a  large 
majority.  I  have  brought  this  question  forward  on 
several  occasions,  and  I  have  always  been  out-voted.  In 
some  cases  they  did  not  even  listen  to  it,  because  if  they 
were  to  give  the  roadmen  more  wages  they  (the  farmers) 
would  have  to  give  their  labourers  more. 

71540.  Why  ? — Because  the  men  would  fly  to  the 
roads.  i  i 

71541.  But  I  suppose  there  are  only  a  certain  number 
employed  on  the  roads,  at  any  rate  ?— Only  a  certain 
number,  but  that  is  the  cause  of  it,  as  the  farmers  have 
admitted  to  me. 

71542.  How  many  men  would  be  employed  on  the 
roads  in  a  parish,  or  whatever  district  you  have  ? — In 
our  rural  district  I  daresay  about  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

71543.  And  in  the  same  area  how  many  would  there 
be  of  agricultural  labourers  not  on  the  roads  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  say  exactly. 

71544.  Ten  times  as  many  ? — There  would  be  ten 
times  as  many. 

71545.  You  think  the  farmers  are  right  in  supposing 
that  rather  special  wages  being  paid  to  twenty-five  men, 
who  would  naturally  be  the  picked  men,  would  affect  the 
wages  of  the  rest  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  say  the  roadmen's 
wages  in  our  district  are  the  lowest  all  the  way  round, 
and  the  men  have  to  work  very  long  hours. 

71546.  Are  the  agricultural  wages  less  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood than  others  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  are  ; 
they  are  about  the  same,  I  think,  about  15s.  a  week  ; 
sometimes  they  get  a  Uttle  more  ;  some  farmers  will  give 
16s.  or  17s.,  a  few  of  the  big  farmers,  but  the  average 
wages  are  about  15s.  a  week  for  the  labourer. 

71547.  It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether,  if  you  pay  the 
roadmen  much  or  little,  it  would  affect  the  agricultural 
wages  ? — If  the  roadmen  were  to  get  say  18s.,  as  they 
ought  to  have,  then  there  would  be  an  immediate  agita- 
tion by  the  labourers  to  get  more.  That  is  what  the 
farmers  are  afraid  of. 

71548.  Why  should  not  there  be  an  agitation  anyhow  ? 
— There  has  been  one  and  it  was  knocked  on  the  head. 
We  tried  to  form  a  labourers'  union,  but  we  could  not 
manage  it.  That  is  very  difficult  to  do,  because  the 
labourers  are  so  under  the  squire,  and  so  under  the  farmers 
that  they  are  almost  bound  to  do  everything  they  want 
them  to  do.  It  is  a  degrading  position  to  be  in,  but  it 
is  so. 

71549.  It  is  the  true  cure  for  the  lack  of  cottages  ? — 
It  is. 

71550.  Building  cottages  at  rates  that  are  not  economic 
rather  tends  to  stereotype  low  wages,  does  it  not  ? — I 
rather  think  that  is  so. 

71551.  What  you  say  in  paragraph  6  seems  a  little 
inconsistent,  because  you  say  that  a  great  amount  of 
money  is  spent  on  drink,  especially  on  Saturday  night, 
and  yet  you  say  the  people  end  their  days  in  the  work- 
house on  account  of  the  poor  wages.  If  they  spend  a 
large  part  of  these  wages  in  drink  on  Saturday  night,  that 
is  a  little  inconsistent,  is  it  not  ? — Those  are  the  two 
causes  why  they  become  paupers,  one  is  the  drink  and 
the  other  is  the  landlord,  because  the  labourer  cannot  get 
the  land,  if  a  labourer  had  a  little  land  to  his  cottage,  so 
that  he  could  keep  a  cow,  he  would  not  drift  into  the 
workhouse,  he  would  have  something  to  depend  upon  at 
-the  finish. 

71552.  And  he  would  not  drink  either  ? — I  do  not 
think  he  would  drink  so  much.  In  these  covmtry  places, 
when  night  comes  on  they  have  nowhere  to  go  but  the 
public  house. 

71553.  If  they  had  better  homes  they  would  stay 
there  ? — In  my  opinion  many  of  these  homes  are  not  fit 
to  live  in,  not  all  of  them,  but  many  are  thatched,  with 


wages,  etc. 


one  place  below  and  two  rooms  above.  I  go  round  the  Causes  of 
district  and  go  into  many  cottages  and  see  them.  I  am  pftuperisic 
a  representative  of  the  working  men.  .  drink,  low 

71554.  You  think  if  they  had  more  wages  and  better 
cottages  they  would  spend  less  money  in  drink  ? — -That 
is  my  opinion. 

71555.  That  the  extra  wages  would  not  go  in  drink  ? 
—No. 

71556.  The  reason  some  of  it  now  goes  in  drink  would 
be  removed,  would  it  ? — There  is  a  great  deal  of  drinking 
on  Saturday  night,  when  the  labourers  get  their  wages 
you  can  see  them  going  to  the  public -houses  in  droves. 

71557.  You  think  they  would  drink  less  if  they  had 
more  wages  ? — If  they  had  more  wages  and  had  land 
where  they  would  be  employed  cultivating  the  land,  but 
as  it  is  they  have  nothing  to  do  at  night  and  nowhere  to  go, 
there  is  no  entertainment  or  anything  of  that  sort,  and 
they  go  to  the  public  house  to  spend  their  time. 

71558.  In  paragraph  7  you  rather  take  away  some  of  Dearth  am 
the  sting  of  what  you  have  said  by  saying  that  you  are  need  of  sm 
not'  complaining  against  good  landlords,  and  mention  holdings  ir 
those  in  your  own  neighbovirhood  as  good? — What  I  Ellesmere. 
mean  by  that  is  this,  that  the  big  landlords  let  their  farms 
exceedingly  cheap,  particularly  Lord  Brownlow  and  Mr. 
Mainwaring,  very  cheap  indeed,  and  that  is  why  I  call 
them  good  landlords.  Most  of  the  land  that  the  farmers 
have  is  let  at  £1  or  perhaps  25s.  an  acre,  or  26s.  at  the 
outside,  but  the  small  holdings  near  the  town,  small 
places,  let  at  £4  an  acre. 

71559.  So  it  is  rather  the  policy  they  pursue  that  you 
object  to  ? — It  is  the  policy  they  pursue  in  not  disposing 
of  the  land.  They  want  to  stick  to  the  land.  That  is 
what  I  condemn  them  for.  It  ought  to  be  put  up  to  be 
sold,  so  that  anyone  could  buy  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 

71560.  In  paragraph  10  you  say  that  you  are  in  favour 
of  doing  away  with  the  workhouse  altogether,  on  account 
of  its  great  cost  to  the  ratepayers,  and  you  think  that  the 
inmates  could  be  boarded-out  at  half  the  present  cost. 
The  present  inmates,  the  people  who  are  now  there,  you 
think  could  be  boarded-out.  In  what  way  ?  How 
would  you  protect  them  from  abuse  ? — There  is  a  very 
heavy  expense  in  keeping  a  workhouse  up,  there  are  so 
many  salaries  to  pay,  that  practically  of  every  pound  that 
you  collect  from  the  ratepayers  half  of  it  goes  in  salaries. 

71561.  But  not  half  of  it  in  salaries  spent  on  superin- 
tending the  workhouse  ? — I  should  think  it  does. 

71562.  There  are  a  great  many  other  salaries  and 
expenses,  are  there  not  ? — There  are  a  great  many  salaries 
which  have  to  be  paid  to  officers,  relieving  officers  and  so 
on. 

71563.  Relieving  officers  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  you  did  away  with  the  workhouse  or  not  ; 
you  would  still  have  to  have  a  relieving  officer  ? — No,  I 
beg  your  pardon. 

71564.  You  have  only  really  to  maintain  the  master 
and  the  matron  ? — Yes,  and  the  clerk,  nurses,  labour 
master,  doctor,  chaplain,  building,  rates  and  taxes,  etc., 'to 
keep  up. 

71565.  No,  the  clerk  is  the  clerk  to  the  guardians,  and 
would  be  wanted  in  either  case,  would  not  he  ? — My  idea 
is  that  we  could  do  away  with  the  Ellesmere  workhouse 
altogether,  there  are  not  very  many  there. 

71566.  You  propose  to  continue  out-relief  ? — Yes,  I 
would  give  them  all  out-relief. 

71567.  Therefore  you  require  to  have  the  whole  organ- 
isation for  the  administration  of  the  relief  ? — No.  I  should 
do  it  in  this  way ;  a  place  is  wanted  where  the  people 
could  come  for  their  relief,  in  many  cases  they  do  come 
to  the  town  already  for  relief. 

71568.  But  there  must  be  some  decision  as  to  who  is 
to  get  the  relief  ? — There  would  have  to  be  a  board  of 
guardians  to  decide  it,  but  there  would  be  no  need  at  all 
for  a  relieving  officer. 

71569.  Would  the  board  of  guardians  have  information 
without  the  relieving  officer's  action  ? — The  people  who 
wanted  relief  would  come  up  to  the  guardians  and  ask 
for  it,  and  they  (the  guardians)  could  make  inquiries. 

71570.  The  guardians  would  themselves  be  their  own 
relieving  officers  ? — There  would  have  to  be  a  place  in 
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the  to^vn  open  on  a  certain  day  for  a  couple  of  hours, 
where  people  would  come  for  their  relief,  and  all  the 
relieving  officer's  salary  would  thus  be  saved. 

71571.  How  is  the  board  to  decide  who  is  to  have  relief 
and  what  amount  they  should  get  ? — From  the  guardian 
tage  of  who  lives  in  the  district  the  application  comes  from, 
lans         71572.  So  the  guardian  who  lives  in  the  district  would 
letlge     ^®       relieving  officer  for  that  district  in  that  sense  ? — In 
the  villages  where  we  live,  we  all  know  the  people.  I 
know  all  the  poor  people  in  the  district,  and  I  know  who 
ought  to  have  poor  relief. 

71573.  In  your  opinion,  but  naturally  everybody  woiild 
not  all  have  the  same  opinion  ? — I  should  put  the  case 
before  them,  and  it  would  be  decided  by  the  majority 
of  the  guardians  whether  they  were  entitled  to  relief  or 
not. 

71574.  On  the  information  you  would  give  ? — Yes. 

71575.  You  think  you  could  do  away  with  the  reliev- 
ing officer  altogether  ? — One  of  our  relieving  officers  died 
about  a  month  ago,  and  the  other  relieving  officer  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  he  could  do  likfwork  in  one  day  in  a 
week,  and  we  paid  that  man — I  think  he  has  been  having 
about  £90  a  year  altogether. 

71576.  In  what  way  would  you  propose  to  board  them 
out  without  officials  in  charge  ;  would  you  board  them 
out  in  existing  cottages  as  you  board  out  children  ? — 
Yes. 

71577.  Or  would  you  build  houses  for  them  ? — You 
would  have  to  build  a  house,  or  have  a  house  for  thoss 
that  were  imbeciles,  or  some  that  were  not  able  to  look 
after  themselves,  perhaps  just  two  or  three  ;  you  would 
have  to  keep  them  boarded  out,  and  you  could  easily 
get  that  done.  We  board  out  at  present  all  the  children 
that  come  to  the  House,  we  have  no  end  of  applicants 
for  these  children  to  be  taken  to  homes,  and  we  can  get 
them  boarded-out  for  about  3s.  a  week,  and  I  mean  that 
the  same  system  woull  apply  to  old  people  who  are  not 
able  to  look  after  themselves.  That  is  the  difficulty  ;  we 
have  a  number  of  cases  where  a  poor  old  man  is  not  able 
to  look  after  himself  and  has  nobody  to  look  after  him. 
In  that  case  I  should  put  him  in  lodgings  with  someone 
else  and  pay  so  much  a  week  as  outdoor  relief. 

71578.  That  would  mean  a  special  organisation  to 
some  extent,  to  decide  what  amount  of  relief  ought  to  be, 
or  would  need  to  be,  paid  with  each  of  these  paupers, 
because  more  or  less  would  have  to  be  paid  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  infirmity  ? — That  would  be  decided, 
of  course,  by  the  guardians. 

71579.  All  in  the  same  way  ? — Yes. 

71580.  On  the  report  of  the  local  guardian  ? — On  the 
report  of  the  local  guardian. 

71581.  Would  that  not  be  laying  a  very  great  deal  of 
responsibility  on  the  local  guardians  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  would,  because  you  will  find  as  a  rule  where  there  is  a 
guardian  to  be  elected  there  are  generally  four  or  five 
for  the  place.  There  is  generally  very  strong  competition. 
Every  time  I  have  been  elected  my  seat  has  been  contested 
except  once  ;  generally  the  most  practical  men  get 
elected  'rule  ;  the  Poor  Law  administration  is  ex- 
tremely expensive  as  it  is  now. 

71582.  Expensive  in  the  administration  ? — Yes,  not 
in  the  amount  given. 

71583.  In  your  plan  would  it  not  be  apt  to  be  more 
expensive  in  the  way  it  was  given  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  be.  If  you  closed  the  workhouse  altogether  and 
allowed  the  vagrants  to  go  to  Whitchurch  or  Oswestry 
look  at  the  amount  you  would  save  in  salaries.  It  is  felt 
to  be  a  great  grievance  in  our  district  that  we  have  a 
workhouse  which  is  not  really  required,  because  we  have 
other  workhous?s  within  a  reasonable  distance. 

71584.  (21  r.  Phelps.)  You  say  a  good  many  cottages 
have  been  pulled  down  and  none  put  up  in  their  place. 
Do  3'ou  think  you  could  get  out  any  figures  on  that  sub- 
ject ? — -It  would  be  rather  difficult,  of  course,  but  I  dare- 
say we  could. 

71585.  I  know  the  difficulty  connected  with  that,  but 
it  is  so  much  more  eft'ective  if  one  has  some  figures  ? — • 
In  a  place  called  Lyneal  there  were  fom"  pulled  down, 
and  not  one  built  up  for  many  years.  I  know  other 
cottages  have  been  pulled  down.    I  suppose  it  is  the 
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rule.    The  idea  seems  to  be  this  among  the  landlords,  if     Mr.  Johih 
there  are  too  many  labourers,  more  of  them  would  come  Hood. 

on  our  rates,  and  they  do  not  want  too  many  labourers  — 

on  this  account.  ISJuly,  19u7 

71586.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  rather  the  cost 
of  the  building  that  was  the  difficulty  ? — -Yes,  that  is  a 
difficulty. 

71587.  What  do  you  put  the  cost  of  building  a  pair  Cost  of 
of  cottages  in  your  district  at  now  ? — I  consider  that  a  cottage 
cottage  ought  to  have  a  kitchen  downstairs,  and  three  building- 
bed-rooms  at  the  least,  and  you  could  not  build  them 

for  less  than  £150  each. 

71588.  £300  the  pair  ?— Yes,  if  you  can  get  the  land 
at  a  reasonable  price.    Of  course,  a  cottage  is  no  good 

without  a  garden  to  a  labourer.  , 

71589.  I  was  excluding  the  land.  You  think  for  £300  * 
you  could  build  a  pair  of  cottages  ? — Yes,  I  have  built  " 
houses  myself  .    I  was  formerly  a  station  master  on  the 

railway  ;   I  retired  and  started  building  houses. 

71590.  Take  another  point.    Take  an  ordinary  farm  „        ,.  ^ 

,  .  ,    ,  c.„„    ^       ,  ij.         1  Proportion  of 

in  your  district  oi  500  acres,  how  many  cottages  do  you  j^n-i-icultural 
think  are  required  on  a  farm  of  that  size  ? — 500  acres  labourers 
would  require  about  eight  or  ten  labourers.  required  per 

71591.  When  you  say  labourers  you  are  including  there 
the  carter  and  the  shepherd,  for  instance  ? — There  are 
not  many  shepherds  in  our  district. 

71592.  Carters  ? — Carters  and  labourers  working  on 
the  farm. 

71593.  It  would  require  about  eight  houses  ? — About 
that. 

71594.  In  your  district  are  most  of  the  cottages  tied  The  tied  cot- 
to  the  farms,  or  are  they  let  direct  ? — Some  of  them  are  ;  tage  systeira 
that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  wo  have  to  contend  with  ;  and  its  evils„ 
where  a  cottage  is  let  with  a  farm  and  the  farmer  C[uarrels 

with  his  labourer,  the  labourer  has  to  be  turned  oat  of  -,,r 
the  cottage.  ..)-/ 

71595.  There  are  difficulties  both  ways,  are  there  not  ?  ''' 
— I  dare  say  there  are  ;   when  two  people  disagree  like 

this  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  labourer  to  retain  the 
cottage. 

71596.  What  I  mean  is  this,  if  I  let  a  farm  to  a  farmer 
and  there  arc  eight  cottages  on  it,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  six  of  the  labourers  in  them  do  not  work  for  him, 
he  is  in  a  difficulty  ? — He  would  be,  I  cpiite  conceive  that, 
but  I  do  not  believe  in  tied  cottages  at  all. 
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71597.  Those  cottages  are  let  for  about  2s. 
That  is  the  very  lowest. 

71598.  The  lowest  that  they  are  let  for  ?- 
would  not  be  let  for  less  than  2s.  a  week. 

71599.  They  would  not  be  let  for  less  ? — No,  perhaps  "V'' 
they  would  be  2s.  6d.,  some  of  them. 

71600.  Two  and  sixpence  a  week  is  £6  10s.  a  year  ? — ■ 
I  have  two  cottages  with  gardens  to  them,  one  is  let  for 
£6  and  the  other  for  £5  5s.  I  could  get  more  for  them, 
but  I  have  always  charged  the  same  amount  of  rent. 

71601.  Do  the  labourers  in  your  district  pay  their  own  Compound- 
rates  ? — No,  very  very  few  do.    I  do  not  know  of  any  i^g  for  rates 
that  do.  at  Ellesmere. 

71602.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  did  ? — 
I  think  they  have  enough  to  pay  as  it  is.  If  it  were  taken 
ofl'  the  rent  it  would  be  the  same  thing,  but  it  probably 
would  not  be. 

71603.  The  owners  of  the  cottages  compound  and  pay- 
the  rates  ? — The  landlord  pays  the  rates  in  almost  all 
cases  ;  there  are  a  few  who  do  not,  but  the  great  bulk 
of  them  do. 

71604.  Do  they  do  that  -^^ith  allotments  ? — Do  you 
mean  where  there  is  a  house  to  an  allotment  ? 

71605.  No,  I  was  thinking  if  a  man  had  a  house  in  the 

village,  and  an  allotment  outside  ? — The  landlord  pays- 

the  rat;-s  in  that  case.    I  have  an  allotment  myself,  and  I 

pay  so  much  a  year  for  it,  but  I  do  not  pay  any  rates.       .  , 

AG  vanta'^^;^- 

71606.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  it  is  a  good  thing  and 

for  the  labourers  to  pay  their  own  rates,  does  it  give  them  P9ssibili(y 
an  interest  in  local  government  and  the  economy  of  it  ? —  J^gnt^f*^  ^^^t  ' 
It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could  pay  it,  if  their  rent      "nial/'"'  ^' 
were  less.  tenants. 
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71607.  That  they  would  have  to  settle  with  the  land- 
lord ? — Yes,  if  the  landlord  would  charge  less  rent  it 
would  be  better,  and  give  them  a  responsibility. 

71608.  You  have  acted  as  a  house  agent  ? — Yes. 

71609.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  collect 
the  rates  ? — Yes,  it  would.  There  is  a  water  rate  in  some 
villages,  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  collecting  that. 

71610.  Do  the  cottagers  pay  as  a  rule  ? — They  pay 
that,  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  collecting  it,  and 
the  owner  of  the  waterworks  says  that  he  loses  a  great 
deal  by  it,  because  he  cannot  get  the  water  rate.  Of 
course,  it  is  much  better  lor  the  landlord  to  pay  the  rates 
and  get  the  money,  because  a  landlord  like  Lord  Brownlow 
pays  on  all  his  cottages  at  once,  and  Lord  Brownlow  and 
Mr.  Mainwaring  are  the  largest  landowners ;  their 
cottages  are  certainly  very  reasonable  in  rent,  but  some 
of  them  are  not  really  fit  to  live  in  in  my  opinion. 

71611.  Their  cottages  are  good,  I  gather  ? — Not  all 
of  them ;  a  good  many  of  them  are  thatched  roofs,  and 
when  you  go  into  the  door  you  can  knock  your  head  on  the 
top. 

71612.  Wliat  does  the  sanitary  authority  say  to  that  ? — 
The  sanitary  authority  lives  under  the  landlord,  and  it 
dares  not  say  anything. 

71613.  Is  not  your  board  the  sanitary  authority  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  ;  but  the  board  consists  of  the  farmers,  and  the 
fiwrmers  live  under  the  landlord,  and  the  sanitary  authoiity 
thetefore  lives  under  the  landlord. 

71614.  Does  your  inspector  report  these  cottages  to 
you  ? — He  dare  not  very  well  report  a  cottage  of  this  sort 
that  belongs  to  the  landlord,  he  might  get  dismissed 
himself  perhaps  if  he  did.  It  is  a  very  delicate  matter 
for  him. 

71615.  You  say  there  is  a  great  difficulty  arising  out  of 
wages  being  paid  on  Saturday  night  ?    Are  wages  paid 

'eekly  wagts  fortnightly  or  weekly  with  you  ? — Weekly. 
Q  I  rid  ays. 

71616.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
they  could  be  paid  weekly  on  Friday  ? — Yes. 

70617.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  advantage  ? — 
Yes  ;  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  someone  would 
take  that  Cjuestion  up. 

71618.  It  is  done  in  some  parts  of  the  country  ? — You 
see  all  the  labourers'  wives  come  into  town  on  the  Saturday 
night,  and  they  have  to  look  after  their  husbands  and  take 
them  home,  and  see  that  they  do  not  spend  too  much  on 
drink.  I  do  not  consider  that  Ellesmere  is  a  drunken 
place,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  drink  consumed,  and  a 
lot  of  money  spent  on  it. 

71619.  You  think  if  more  amusement  was  provided  in 
the  village,  or  recreation  in  some  way,  it  would  help  ? — 
It  would,  no  doubt. 

71620.  In  Ellesmere  itself  have  you  any  reacUng  rooms  ? 
— We  have  a  reading  room  in  Ellesmere. 
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71621.  Is  it  attractive  ? — It  is  a  very  good  one.  I  and 
many  others  have  got  it  free  in  the  evening,  but  in  spite 
of  that  there  are  not  many  go  ;  there  are  perhaps  twenty 
or  thirty,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  still  stick  to  the 
p  ublic -house. 

71622.  You  board  children  out  in  j^cur  union,  do 
you  not  ? — Yes,  we  board  children  out. 

71623.  Within  the  union  ?— Yes. 

71624.  How  do  you  look  after  them  when  they  are 
boarded  out  ? — The  guardians  do  it.  I  look  after  them 
in  my  district ;  I  go  and  see  them,  I  go  to  the  house,  and 
of  course  the  relieving  officer  has  to  make  a  report  on 
them. 

71625.  Do  you  think  the  relieving  officer  and  the 
•guardians  do  that  thoroughly  ? — I  believe  they  do. 

71626.  Do  they  strip  the  children,  for  instance  ? — 
They  see  that  the  home  is  a  good  home,  and  they  are 
looked  after.  I  go  to  the  home  myself,  and  I  see  them  ; 
if  I  thought  anything  was  wrong  I  should  report  it. 

71627.  Do  you  think  you  would  know  if  the  child  wa? 
being  badly  treated  ? — Yes,  I  know  all  the  people,  and 
what  kind  of  people  they  are  living  with.  Before  the 
child  is  boarded  out  very  careful  inquiries  are  made  as 
to  the  people  they  are  going  to  be  boarded  out  with. 


71628.  Wlio  makes  those  inquiries  ? — The  relieving 
officer.  Then  generally,  of  course,  the  guardian  of  the 
district  is  asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  a  proper 
place,  as  v/ell.  I  think  it  is  very  satisfactory  as  far  as 
that  goes. 

71629.  Does  anybody  look  after  them,  and  see  that  the  Arrange- 
girls  get  places  and  so  forth,  and  the  boys  get  places  ? —  rnents  for 
No,  that  is  a  thing  that  I  brought  forward  only  a  short  fii*hngpl 
time  ago.  We  had  a  case  where  a  boy  was  fourteen  ^.^^ 
years  of  age  ;  we  had  made  this  pajonent  towards  his  .,(.  gpgg^, 
keep  up  to  that  time,  but  then  the  payments  ceased,  and 
the  boy  goes  where  he  likes.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
something  done  to  see  that  he  gets  into  a  good  position 
afterwards. 

71630.  To  be  apprenticed  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — 
Yes. 

71631.  Do  you  think  your  guardians  would  face  the 
expense  of  apprenticing  the  boy  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  Our 
guardians  are  very  careful  about  keeping  the  rates  down. 

71632.  With  regard  to  the  girls,  does  anyone  see  to 
their  getting  places  ? — I  think  there  is  a  society  of  ladies 
that  does  look  after  the  girls,  but  I  think  Miss  Jebb 
would  be  able  to  give  evidence  on  that. 

71633.  She  would  know  about  that  ?— Yes. 

71634.  On  the  whole, you  think  the  system  works  well  ? 
— It  does  with  regard  to  the  children. 

71635.  And  the  children  tiu-n  out  well  ? — Yes,  the 
difficulty  with  regard  to  children  in  the  house  is,  when 
the  children  are  in  the  house  they  make  the  mother 
remain  in  the  house. 

71636.  Have  your  board  adopted  any  children  ? — I  Failure  < 
do  not  think  so  ;  I  do  not  remember  any.  guardiai 

71637.  You  know  you  have  the  power  of  doing  so  ? —  dii^Srer, 
I  do  not  think  we  have  done  it ;  I  do  not  remember  any 
case. 

71638.  The  people  in  your  workhouse  are  most  of  them  Class  of 
old  and  infirm,  are  they  not  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  there  persons 
are  some  that  are  defective  in  many  other  ways  as  well.  ■^^'^pi^ho 

71639.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  do  a  day's  work  ? 
— I  am  afraid  not.  We  look  very  keenly  after  that.  I 
go  round  the  house  myself,  and  the  other  guardians  do, 
and  if  we  see  anyone  in  the  house  not  an  old  person,  we 
make  inquiries  as  to  whether  he  is  fit  to  do  anything. 
We  had  a  young  man  there  only  a  short  time  ago,  about 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  old,  and  it  was  found 
that  he  had  fits.  We  tried  to  get  him  out,  and  we  did 
eventually.  A  farmer  took  him,  but  he  had  some  more 
fits,  and  he  had  to  come  in  again. 

71640.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  use  letting  the  Proposa 
old  people  go  out  at  hay-making  time  ? — I  am  afraid  allow 
they  could  not  do  much,  they  are  generally  too  old.  \vorkho 

inmates 

71641.  They  are  too  old,  you  think  ? — A  few  might,  but  harvest 
they  are  too  old  to  work  when  they  go  out ;  it  is  no  good  wages, 
to  go  out  when  they  are  not  able  to  do  anything. 

71642.  Do  you  think  the  life  of  the  people  in  the  House  Effect  c 
is  very  bad  for  them  ? — No,  I  think  they  are  very  com-  workho 
fortable  in  the  house.    The  old  men  get  their  tobacco,  ]^^^ 
and  the  old  women  sit  by  the  fire,  and  they  seem  very 
comfortable.    The  one  thing  they  do  not  like  is  the 
confinement,  and  they  do  not  like  to  be  ordered  about.. 

71643.  You  do  not  think  they  get  duller  and  duller  ? — 
I  think  they  do  get  dull. 

71644.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  way  in  which  the  Quest:C| 
house  could  be  made  more  lively  for  them  ? — I  do  not  employ 
think  I  have. 

inmate: 

71645.  Do  you  know  what  is  called  the  Brabazon 
system  of  employment  for  old  people  ? — I  caimot  answer 
that  question,  I  am  afraid. 

71646.  Making  mats,  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  would  care  to  work  ;  they  like  to  sit 
over  the  fire  and  smoke  their  pipe,  and  that  seems  to  be 
the  happiest  time  of  the  day.  It  is  all  the  same  day  after 
day,  a  sort  of  monotony,  they  get  weary  of  it. 

71647.  You  have  nothing  to  propose  that  would  make 
it  more  cheerful  ? — If  I  could  do  anything,  I  would.  My 
proposition  is  to  give  them  relief  outside,  and  board 
them  out. 
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a>e  71648.  Have  you  any  quarters  for  married  people  ? — 
for  No. 

71649.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  providing  any  ? — We 
did  in  one  case ;  there  was  one  very  respectable  old 
man  and  woman  came  into  the  house  ;  they  were  known 
to  have  lived  a  very  exemplary  good  life,  they  were  about 
eighty  years  old,  each  of  them,  and  we  thought  we  would 
fit  a  place  up  for  them  both  to  live  together,  and  we  did 
so,  and  the  next  day  the  old  woman  came  up  and  said 
she  would  not  live  with  her  husband,  she  preferred  living 
with  the  other  women,  so  we  gave  it  up.  She  seemed  to 
have  more  pleasure  in  talking  amongst  the  other  old 
women  than  talking  with  her  husband. 

ice  of    71650.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  At  the  end  of  Paragraph  4  you 
se     state  :    "  In  some  cases  I  have  known  there  was  such  a 
■'^      strong  feeling  against  coming  inside  the  house  that  in  a 
few  weeks  the  old  people  died  "  ? — Yes. 

71651.  Could  you  give  us  a  little  more  detail  as  to  that  ? 
— Yes,  I  could  give  you  the  case  of  an  old  farmer ;  he  was 
once  a  guardian,  he  came  down  in  the  world  and  even- 
tually he  came  into  the  workhouse  when  all  his  money 
was  spent,  and  he  had  nothing.  I  remember  the  day 
he  went  up  to  the  worlihouse,  and  in  a  very  few  days  he 
died. 

71652.  Was  he  in  bad  health  before  he  went  in? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  it  so. 

71653.  He  felt  the  disgrace  of  it  ?— Yes. 

71654.  Do  you  know  any  other  case  that  you  can  tell 
us  of  ? — I  could  not  give  any  names,  but  I  know  of  several 
other  cases. 

71655.  It  does  not  matter  about  names  ? — I  know  of 
several  cases  where  they  came  in  and  within  a  very  short 
time,  within  a  week  or  two,  they  were  dead. 

71656.  They  did  not  come  in  in  ill-health  to  the  in- 
firmary ? — No. 

71657.  They  came  to  the  able-bodied  part  of  the  house, 
and  remained  there  and  died  of  a  broken  heart  ? — That 
is  what  I  put  it  down  to. 

71658.  Have  you  known  six  such  cases  in  your  experi- 
ence ? — I  have  known  four  or  five  cases  like  that.  I 
could  get  particulars  of  them  if  required. 

71659.  If  you  say  that,  that  is  enough  ? — I  think  it 
was  generally  admitted.  There  are  a  lot  of  old  people 
that  do  not  like  going  into  a  workhouse  ;  they  are  very 
much  against  it;  they  would  do  with  a  li.tle  outdoor 
relief,  and  be  all  right. 

71660.  About  that  plan  of  yours  of  boarding  out  the 
aged  people  who  are  now  inside  the  house,  if  the  supply 
of  cottages  is  so  inadequate  as  you  say  it  is,  how  are  you 
going  to  find  space  to  board  out  these  people  ? — The 
law  ought  to  be  so  altered  that  land  could  be  purchased. 
Plenty  of  people  would  build  cottages  if  they  could  get 
the  land  at  a  reasonable  price.  I  woidd.  The  whole 
thing  is  stopped  because  the  land  is  entirely  held  by  the 
large  land  owners.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  things  against 
us  in  this  district. 

71661.  You  want  power  of  compulsory  purchase  really  ? 
y    —That  is  it. 

71662.  At  a  price  to  be  fixed  ?— Yes. 

71663.  Who  is  to  fix  the  price  ? — I  say  they  ought  to 
be  men  who  are  judges  of  land,  and  they  ought  to  give 
the  landlord  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  it,  and  a 
reasonable  price  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  according  to 
the  rent  the  landlord  gets  from  the  farmer  at  present, 
so  that  he  would  not  lose  anything  by  it. 

71664.  To  capitalise  the  rental  value  ? — Yes. 

71665.  How  about  roads,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ;  it 
would  be  very  expensive  making  up  roads  in  order  to 
give  access.  Would  you  take  frontages  to  main  roads 
mostly  ? — I  think  you  should  in  these  days  when  there 
are  so  many  motor  cars  about. 

71666.  You  think  you  would  take  frontages  to  main 
roads,  and  put  poor  people  into  them  ? — Yes,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  cottages  should  have  good  gar- 
dens to  them.  In  our  district  the  working  men  take  a 
great  interest  in  their  gardens.  You  can  see  them  work- 
ing at  night  in  them,  and  they  make  a  little  money  out  of 
them  by  selling  fruit,  etc. 
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71667.  That  would  rather  point  to  taking  them  away     Mr.  John 
from  the  motor-haunted  roads  ;   does  not  the  dust  affect  Hood. 
the  gardens  ? — You  could  have  the  gardens  behind  the      — — 
houses.  18  July,  1007. 

71668.  In  Paragraph  9  you  say  :    "  Children  of  appli-  Objection  to 
cants  are  made  to  pay  towards  the  sum  given,  although  enforcement 
they  have  families  themselves."    You  object  to  that,  of  mainten- 
Why  ? — -Because  in  many  cases  that  I  know  of  the  men  ance  of 
who  are  made  to  pay  are  not  able  to  pay  ;  they  are  prob-  parents  by 
ably  getting  15s.  per  week  wages,  they  have  a  wife  and  '^'^"i^ 
two  or  three  children  to  support,  so  how  can  they  pay 
anything  towards  their  father  and  mother  in  the  work- 
house ? 

71669.  They  offer  to  pay ;    they  are  not  made  to 
pay  ? — Yes,  they  are  made  to  jiay. 

71670.  Then  the  guardians  are  to  blame  ? — That  is 
where  it  is,  if  they  do  not  pay  the  guardians  put  them  in 
prison  ;  they  make  them  go  before  the.  magistrate,  I  know 
of  several  cases. 

71671.  Then  the  magistrates  decide  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  man  to  pay,  do  they  not  ? — Tliey  have  to  decide 
afterwards,  but  still  a  mm  does  not  like  going  bsfore  a 
magistrate.  If  he  has  to  go  before  a  magistrate  he  is- 
afraid  of  going  to  prison,  and  h3  will  try  to  pay  by  hook 
or  crook. 

71672.  You  would  like  to  see  all  that  compulsory  power 
abolished  ? — If  a  man  had  only  one  child  or  no  chill 
he  might  pay,  but  if  a  man  has  two  children  or  three, 
I  think  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  pay  towards 
the  support  of  his  father  or  mother. 

71673.  What  you  object  to  is  the  way  your  board 
administers  this  provision  ? — That  is  it. 

71674.  You  do  not  object  to  the  provision  itself  ? — I 
think  when  the  child  is  able  to  pay  he  might  pay  some- 
thing, but  our  board  are  very  extreme  in  this,  and  they 
fight  till  the  man  pays,  when  he  really  cannot  afford  to 
pay,  and  you  see  in  some  cases  they  have  accumulated 
a  large  amount  of  debt,  up  to  £5,  £6,  £7  or  £8,  and  they 
never  can  pay  that,  and  it  eventually  has  to  be  wiped  . 
off  the  books,  but  still  they  will  get  it  if  they  possibly  can  . 
from  the  man. 

71675.  What  does  a  rate  of  Id.  in  the  £  produce  in 
your  union,  do  you  happen  to  know  ? — £180,  I  think  y. 
I  am  only  speaking  from  memory. 

71676.  Is  that  in  your  union  ? — Yes,  that  is  in  the  union. 

71677.  {Dr.  Downes.)  You  say  that  free  medical  State 
relief  would  be  very  desirable.  Will  you  explain  a  little 
more  fully  what  you  mean  ? — Of  course  it  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing  for  a  man  to  jiay  doctor's  bills ;  the  doctors  in 
our  district  charge  so  enormously,  the  consequence  is 
that  lots  of  poor  people  never  have  a  doctor  when  they 
ought  to  have  one,  although  they  suffer  from  illness  and 
other  things. 

71678.  How  would  you  provide  this  free  relief? — It, 
of  course,  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  Government. 

71679.  Have  you  any  scheme  in  your  mind  by  which 
the  Government  could  do  it  ? — They  might  do  it  in  this- 
way  ;  through  the  friendly  societies.  They  might  grant 
a  certain  amount  of  money  to  the  friendly  societies,  ia 
order  to  provide  medical  relief  for  those  who  were  not 
able  to  pay  for  it  themselves. 

71680.  .That  would  be  limited  to  members  of  friendly- 
societies  only.  What  about  other  people  ? — That  is  a- 
thing  I  should  not  like  to  answer  very  well. 

71681.  It  would  practically  be  a  subsidy  to  friendly 
societies  ? — Yes.  I  believe  in  working  with  the  friendly 
societies,  becaus3  I  think  a  man  who  belongs  to  a  friendly 
society  is  a  man  who  is  trying  to  do  his  utmost  to  do 
something  for  himself  and  family  when  sickness  or  old 
age  comes  on. 

71682.  If  the  Government  subsidise  friendly  societies, 
do  you  think  there  should  be  Government  control  of 
friendly  societies  ? — Yes. 

71683.  Would  you  have  a  Government  audit  ? — There 
would  have  to  be  control  to  a  certaii  extent.  They  should 
not  be  able  to  spend  it  in  any  way  they  liked.  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  controlled  so  as  not  to  have  it  spent  in- 
discriminately. 
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71684.  Would  you  have  a  Government  audit  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

71685.  You  speak  of  the  question  of  tramps,  and  you 
suggest  the  closing  of  yoiir  tramp  ward  and  sending  them 
on  to  Whitchurch  and  Oswestry  ? — Yes. 

71686.  What  would  Whitchurch  and  Oswestry  say  to 
that  ? — I  suppose  they  would  not  like  it,  but  still  it  would 
save  enormously. 

71687.  Would  you  regard  that  as  fair? — Perhaps  it 
would  hardly  be  fair  that  way,  but  I  maintain  that  there 
is  one  workhouse  too  many  in  our  district  and  ours  is  the 
least  workhouse. 

71688.  Are  you  in  favour  of  some  alteration  in  the 
incidence  of  the  charge  for  tramps  ? — No,  I  do  not  say 
that  I  am.  I  rather  sympathise  with  tramps.  I  have 
questioned  many  of  these  tramps  when  I  have  been  going 
to  church  on  a  Sunday  night ;  they  come  to  the  police 
station  in  rags  and  tatters  the  very  picture  of  despair, 
starving  and  hungry,  and  nobody  in  the  world  seems  to 
care  a  pin  about  them,  or  what  becomes  of  them.  They 
go  into  the  workhouse  and  lie  on  the  bare  floor  all  the 
night  with  just  simply  a  sack  to  cover  them  up.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  one  sack  allotted  for  each  tramp. 

71689.  By  your  board  ? — By  our  board.  I  think  that 
■our  board  in  that  respect  is  very  bad.  They  seem  to 
-think  the  more  they  punish  them  the  less  they  will  come. 


and  if  they  can  only  punish  them  sufficiently  they  will  Tramps 
get  rid  of  them.  After  all,  I  feel  that  they  are  human  Ellesme 
beings.  There  may  be  bad  ones  amongst  them,  but  still  anc'  thei 
I  think  that  tramps  are  very  hardly  used. 

71690.  You  are  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  humanity  ? — Yes. 

71691.  You  do  not  want  to  encourage  an  increase  of 
tramps  ? — No,  I  do  not  want  to  encourage  them. 

71692.  Your  sympathy  does  not  extend  to  that  extent? 
— You  will  see  a  woman  coming  up  with  three  or  four 
little  children,  all  of  them  in  rags  and  tatters,  starving, 
nothing  to  eat.  It  is  a  disgrace,  I  think,  to  England 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  exist. 

71693.  Did  you  follow  the  report  of  the  Commission 
that  inquired  into  vagrancy  a  few  years  ago  ? — I  think 
I  did  at  the  time. 

71694.  You  do  not  carry  the  points  of  that  report  in 
your  mind  at  the  present  time  ? — No,  I  have  rather  a  bad 
memory. 

71695.  You  spoke  of  sanitary  inspectors  not  being  Questic 
quite  independent,  that  is  to  say  they  are  liable  to  dis-  the  ind 
miscal  if  they  are  too  zealous  in  their  duty  ? — You  see  penden 
our  present  sanitary  inspector  lives  under  a  big  landlord  of  Sanil 
and  his  agent  is  chairman  of  the  board.  Inspect 

71696.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  giving  them  greater 
fixity  of  tenure  of  office  ? — Certa,inly. 


Miss  Louisa  Jebb,  called  ;   and  Examined. 
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71697.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Ellesmere 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

71698.  We  will  take  the  statement  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  prepare  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if 
yon  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.  (The  Witness 
handed  in  the  foUoiving  Sfatemenf.) 

1.  My  knowledge  and  experience  are  dra^mi  chiefly  from 
the  parish  and  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ellesmere 
itself.  I  have  acted  as  a  guardian  three  years  (1901-4) 
and  have  been  elected  recently  for  another  three  years  ; 
I  have  been  a  member  of  Ellesmere  Rural  Parish  Council 
lor  six  years  ;  I  am  on  the  rcanaging  committee  of  the 
Shropshire  Provident  Society  (1,200  members)  and  on 
the  committee  of  its  branch  at  Ellesmere  (162  members). 
JJ'or  many  years  I  have  been  a  dissatisfied  distributor  of 
Phillips's  Charity  which  up  till  1905  armually  provided 
blankets  and  flannel  (about  £100  worth)  for  distribution 
in  Ellesmere  parish. 

2.  The  special  local  problems  are  lack  of  cottages, 
bad  condition  of  many  cottages,  deficient  water  supply 
in  several  districts,  shortness  of  small  holdings. 

3.  There  is  no  lack  of  emjjloyment  except  for  the  very 
old,  dnmkards  and  idlers. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

4.  The  rmion  is  chiefly  agricultural,  and  contains  a 
number  of  parishes  in  Shropshire  and  Flintshire  ;  the  small 
town  of  Ellesmere  with  a  population  of  imder  2,000 ;  farms, 
and  a  number  of  country  villages. 

5.  There  are  no  peculiarities  or  experiments  in  Poor 
Law  administration  in  this  union. 

6.  Discomforts  and  privations,  as  a  rule,  are  cheer- 
fully accepted  for  the  sake  of  freedom  of  out  life.  The 
"  offer  of  the  house  "  is  seldom  taken  except  as  a  last 
resource — a  sound  test  of  real  need. 

Class  of  7.  The  classes  of  applicants  for  relief  are  old  labourers 

applicants  for  past  work;  widows  with  young  children;  hopeless 
cripples ;  mentally  deficient  women  with  illegitimate 
children. 

8.  Drink,  improvidence,  long  illness  and  large  families 
are  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism. 

9.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
is  composed  of  farmers  and  a  few  squires  and  clergymen. 

10.  Outdoor  relief  is  carefully  restiicted,  the  principle 
of  the  "  relief  of  destitution  "  not  being  lost  sight  of. 

11.  I  should  like  to  see  strong  measures  taken  with  the 
professional  tramp,  and  surprise  visits  to  the  workhouse, 
especially  at  meal  times,  by  an  independent  inspector. 
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The  Medical  Assistance  of  the  Poor. 

12.  It  does  not  come  within  the  province  of  the  sanitary  jjg^jgg 
authority  or  of  the  urban  council  medically  to  assist  the  assista 
poor.  the  po( 

13.  The  Poor  Law  medical  officers  attend  outdoor  ^^^^^l 
relief  patients  and  supply  medicine.  varioui 

14.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  spasmodic  help  given  to  the  agencii 
sick  poor  privately  by  the  woikeis  of  the  different  therefc 
religious  bodies,  by  letters  of  recommendation  to  Shrews- 
bury Infirmary  and  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  and  to  Oswestry 
and  Ellesmere  Cottage  Hospital,  also  to  various  nursing 
and  convalescent  homes. 

15.  As  there  is  little  or  no  co-operation  amongst  the 
various  agencies  mentioned  it  may  be  assumed  that 
there  is  some  overlapping,  even  in  a  small  community 
where  most  people  are  known  to  most  people. 

16.  The  co-ordination  of  medical  and  all  other  agencies 
for  the  help  of  the  poor  is  sorely  needed.    One  repre-  Need 
sentative  body  might  undertake  the  work  of  the  hospital,  t^O""™. 
the  dispensary,  the  trained  nurse,  etc.,  and  be  m  touch 
with  the  guardians,  the  charity  trustees  and  other,  at  ^^^^^ 
present,  separate  organisations. 

17.  Cottagers,  and  even  the  class  next  above  them, 
fearing  doctors'  bills,  put  off  calling  in  medical  assistance,  Defici' 
try  absurd  remedies,  and  the  general  health  of  the  com-  medic 
munity  sufl'ers.  Worse  than  this,  the  cottages  of  the  assistf 
neighbourhood  are  poor  ;  isolation  and  quietness  are  ^^"^  P" 
practically  impossible.  Cleanliness  in  a  medical  sense 
is  almost  imknown  ;  food  is  unsuitable  and  badly  cooked  ; 
and  the  illness  of  a  mother,  even  for  a  single  day,  means 
neglect  and  misery  for  young  children. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort;'- 

18.  Dispensary. — Report  appended.*    Useful  and  ap- 
preciated. Chavil 

19.  Trained   A^zirse.— Report  appended.*    A  midwife 

and  general  nurse  ;    services  confined  to  the  town.  EHesii 

20.  Cottage  Hospital,  with  endowment  of  £100  a  year, 
not  yet  open.    Subscriptions  required. 

21.  Dole  Charities  under  old  wills ;  roughly,  £250  a 
year.  Given  away  in  doles ;  a  system  generally  con- 
demned, but  not  departed  from. 

22.  Charity  is  freely  asked,  almost  demanded,  even  by 
well-to-do-persons.  Outdoor  relief  much  less  freely  ^^^^ 
sought  for.  Begging  would  be  less  audacious  were  the  ^.g^jp;, 
names  of  beneficiaries  regularly  published,  with  the  ^jjant 
amounts  received.  propoi 
 -—  :  public 

*  Not  printed.  ^ar 
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23.  Criticism  of  Poor  Law  methods  from  the  point  of 

view  of  persons  engaged  in  cliaritable  work  often  manifests 

ignorance  of  the  scope  and  practice  of  Poor  Law. 

of  24.  In  this  union  there  is  no  co-operation  between 

iration  charity  and  the  Poor  Law.   Sad  cases  tliat  do  not  come 

6"        under  the  scope  of  the  Poor  Law  might  often  be  referred 

y  S'""    -with  advantage  to  the  charity  trustees. 
)or 

25.  It  would  be  possible  to  substitute  charity  from 
existing  charitable  endowments  for  out-relief  only  in 
particular  areas,  i.e.,  generally  impossible,  as  most  en- 
dowments are  restricted  to  parishes,  and  parts  of  jDarishes. 
In  any  case  it  would  be  unwise  to  substitute  charity 
for  out-relief  without  creating  an  organisation  to  take 
the  place  of  relieving  officers.  Amateur  distributors 
would  be  less  impartial  and  more  iiTegular  than  paid 
officials. 
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Friendly,  Co-operative  and  other  Self-Help  Societies. 

26.  Shropshire  Provident  Societi/  only  considered  here, 
and  draft  report  appended,  1906.*  There  is  no  wage 
limit. 

27.  Old  age  pensions  are  provided  by  the  Shropshire 
Provident  Society  {-fee  Tables  4,  5,  6),  and  it  is  quite 
possible  for  a  workman  to  pay  the  premium  if  payments 
begin  before  the  age  of  twenty.  It  is  possible  for  most 
female  serva.nts  (who  often  become  workmen's  wives)  up 
to  the  time  of  marriage.  The  premiums  would  be  a 
heavy  charge  on  a  labourer  and  his  wife  after  marriage. 

28.  The  medical  aid  department  of  friendly  societies 
must  collapse  before  free  medical  State  aid. 

29.  The  same  is  tiue  if  vohmtary  (free  ?)  hospitals  are 
universally  available  for  the  poor.  Sickness  allowances 
need  not  be  affected. 

30.  Old  a,ge  State  peasions  might  possibly  stimulate 
the  pension  funds  of  benefit  societies,  the  providence 
of  the  thrifty  might  be  increased,  so  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  improvidence  of  the  careless. 

31.  Freely  given  Poor  Law  out-relief  would  almost 
certainly  revive  the  admitted  evils  of  "  the  old  Poor 
Law." 

32.  Further  cc -operation  between  friendly  societies 
and  hospitals  is  much  to  be  desired.  Club  payments  for 
medical  aid  might  include  admittance  to  hospitals.  Re- 
covery under  hospital  conditions  would,  in  many  cases , 
be  quickened  and  the  expense  of  illness  proportionately 
diminished. 

33.  With  regard  to  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief 
(Friendly  Societies)  Acts  it  is  not  very  common  for  club 
members  to  ask  for  out-door  relief.  The  rule  as  to  not 
taking  a  5s.  a  week  benefit  into  accoimt  has,  I  think,  been 
acted  upon  once  in  my  experience. 

34.  Friendly  and  thrift  societies  are  certainly  progress- 
ing towards  a  sounder  condition.  Locally  the  member- 
ship, I  am  told,  of  the  Oddfellows  and  Foresters  remains 
much  the  same  as  ten  years  ngo.  The  members  of  the 
Ellesmcre  Branch  Sliropshire  Provident  Society  are  more 
than  half  as  many  again. 

71699.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  see  in  paragraph  1  you  say  you 
have  been  a  dissatisfied  distributor  of  Phillips's  Charity 
for  the  distribution  of  blankets  and  flannel.  Will  you 
please  tell  us  how  that  distribution  is  effected  ? — It  is  the 
distribution  of  a  Shrewsbury  charity  which  sends  to 
other  towns  in  Shropshire  certain  amounts  of  charity 
flannel  and  blankets  every  winter  ;  and,  after  the  elec- 
tion petition  here,  the  Commissioner  who  held  the  inquiry 
strongly  recommended  that  that  charity  should  no 
longer  be  distributed  in  Shrewsbury  in  the  way  that 
it  had  been  ;  and  now  the  money  is  sent  to  Ellesmere 
instead  of  the  flannel.  My  dissatisfaction  was  in  the  old 
days  when  it  was  flannel,  because  there  was  such  a 
tremendous  quantity  of  it  that  if  it  was  to  be  distributed 
in  blankets  and  flannel  petticoats  there  were  not  enough 
poor  people  to  receive  it  all. 

71700.  Then  the  portion  which  Ellesmere  gets  is  a 
proportion  of  a  much  larger  sum  ? — -Yes. 

71701.  The  same  thing  was  going  on  in  other  places  ? — 
Yes,  in  Oswestry,  Whitchurch  and  Shrewsbury. 

71702.  A  wholesale  distribution  ?— A  wholesale  dis- 
tribution. 

71703.  And  everjr^here  now  it  has  been  commuted 
or  changed  into  money  ? — Y^'es. 

*  Not  printed. 


71704.  What  sum  of  money  does  it  come  to  ? — About 
£100  will  come  to  Ellesmere. 

71705.  You  get  that  in  money  ? — Yes. 

70706.  You  are  no  longer  a  dissatisfied  distributor  ? — 
We  have  not  received  it  yet.  Since  this  change  we  have 
only  received  a  very  small  portion,  but  the  rest  is  supposed 
to  be  coming  ;  it  has  not  come  yet.  I  shall  be  very 
dissatisfied  if  it  is  distributed,  as  other  charities  in  Elles- 
mere mostly  are,  in  doles. 

71707.  How  do  you  come  to  have  this  serious  duty  ; 
how  did  you  come  to  be  a  distributor  ? — In  the  old  days 
the  Aldermei~  of  Shrewsbury  sent  to  anybody  they 
happened  to  know  in  Ellesmere,  and  they  happened  to 
know  my  family,  and  they  sent  me  so  many  rolls  to  dis- 
tribute, and  other  people  as  well. 

71708.  Are  there  others  with  whom  you  share  the 
responsibility,  or  will  share  the  responsibility,  of  dis- 
tributing the  money  ? — I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  because  I  am  not  a  charity  trustee  in  Ellesmere. 

71709.  You  have  ceased  to  be  a  distributor  ? — Yes. 

71710.  Who  will  distribute  the  £100  ?— It  will  now  be 
distriljuted  by  the  trustees  of  what  are  called  the  Ellesmere 
United  Charities,  namely,  the  vicar  and  churchwardens 
and  representatives  of  the  urban  and  rural  district 
councils. 

71711.  These  charities  have  been  united  mrder  a  scheme 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — They  have. 

71712.  It  is  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  I  suppose,  in  some 
way  ? — — ^Yes,  given  to  the  poor  ;  but  they  have  very 
much  kept  up  the  old  districts.  Tiiey  have  strongly 
recommended  in  their  schemes  that  the  money  should  be 
distributed  in  future  not  in  what  I  call  doles,  not  that  on 
a  certain  day  of  the  year  a  certain  sum  is  given  away  and 
the  whole  money  is  expended  at  once,  and  nothing  kept 
in  hand  for  needy  cases  ;  but  they  have  been  given 
opportunities  of  subscribing  to  hospitals,  and  sending 
people  to  the  seaside,  and  providing  tools,  and  helping 
people  in  a  substantial  way.  I  have  the  scheme  here. 
(Produced.)  * 

71713.  So  that  the  trustees  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  scope  ? — A  great  deal  of  scope. 

71714.  But  the  scheme  is  too  new  to  say  what  has  been 
done  under  it  ? — Nothing  has  been  done  with  Phillips's 
charity,  so  far. 

71715.  Will  it  contain  any  stipulation  that  those  who 
receive  it  shall  not  be  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  ? — There 
was  no  sti]3ulation  of  the  sort  in  the  scheme,  I  think. 

71716.  Do  you  think  that  kind  of  stipulation  is  desir- 
able, and  works  well  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
I  should  hardly  say  that,  because  after  all  the  poorest 
peojjle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ellesmere  are  largely  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why, 
if  you  continue  the  doles,  they  should  not  have  flannel 
petticoats  as  well  as  anyone  else. 

71717.  If  outdoor  relief  should  be  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
cient the  charity  money  would  come  in  relief  of  the  rates  ? 
— Yes  ;  but  the  outdoor  relief  generally  consists  of  2s.  6d. 
for  an  old  man,  and  he  can  spend  more  than  that  if  he 
likes.    He  can  do  with  more. 

71718.  But  there  might  be  the  theoretic  argument 
made  that  the  charity  was  never  intended  to  relieve  the 
rates  ;  and  the  charity  given  to  people  in  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  relief  would  tend  in  that  way  ? — That  might  be  said, 
but  it  is  not  acted  upon^  because  I  am  sure  these  charities 
do  go  to  people  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

71719.  The  scheme  says:  "The  funds  or  income  of 
the  charity  shall  not  in  any  case  be  apf)lied  in  aid  of  any 
ratjs  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  other  purposes  of  the 
parish."  That  is  another  point.  I  was  rather  asking 
your  opinion  of  whether  co-operation  of  any  kind  between 
the  Poor  Law  and  the  charities  should  take  the  j^lace  of 
separate  action,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  case  dealt  with  by 
the  Poor  Law  should  not  be  dealt  with  by  the  charitable 
societies  or  funds  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they 
should  deal  entirely  with  such  cases  as  they  think  are 
better  dealt  with  so  than  by  the  Poor  Law.  That  is  one 
form  of  co-operation,  and  the  other  is  when  they  both 
combine  in  the  same  case.  Which  plan  do  you  think  is 
Lest  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to  think  the  co-operation. 

71720.  At  any  rate  you  think  it  would  be  so  in  Elles- 
mere ? — I  think  so. 

*  Not  printed. 
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7172L  With  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  administration, 
the  offer  of  the  house  appears  to  be  a  sound  test  of  real 
need,  you  say  ? — I  think  an  almost  perfect  test. 

71722.  Does  it  not  act  a  little  unequally  ?  Would  it 
not  be  a  greater  hardship  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  test  for  rather  respectable  people,  people  of  respect- 
able antecedents,  than  those  who  are  not  so  ? — Yes,  very 
likely  ;  but,  after  all,  we  do  not  have  many  inmates  of 
the  house  who  are  of  what  you  call  respectable  antecedents. 

71723.  That  is  to  say,  the  relief  of  such  is  done  with 
out-relief  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  possible,  I  think. 

71724.  On  the  whole,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  by  your  board  ? — I  think  it  is 
very  fairly  done  in  our  union  according  to  the  old  ideas. 

71725.  Then  with  regard  to  medical  aid,  what  does 
your  board  do  ?  The  district  medical  officer,  I  suppose, 
has  instructions  to  attend  to  the  sick  poor  ? — He  has  ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  do  not  get  much  of 
his  services.  He  goes  round  to  them  in  a  casual  way  ; 
but  there  are  great  complaints  that  the  patients  of  the 
Poor  Law  and  the  patients  of  the  friendly  societies  do 
not  get  very  much  attention  from  the  doctors. 

71726.  He  first  of  all  has  the  regular  list  of  those  who 
are  receiving  out-relief  ;  but  supposing  a  person  is  sick, 
aid  is  not  otherwise  in  need  of  relief,  but  is  sufiiciently 
destitute  to  apply  for  medical  aid,  I  suppose  the  district 
medical  officer  attends  to  that  case  ? — I  do  not  think  I 
have  ever  known  an  instance.  I  believe  that  may  be 
done,  but  I  do  not  remember  an  instance. 

71727.  It  is  not  done  much  at  any  rate  ? — No. 

71728.  That  is  to  say,  the  relief  takes  the  double  form 
of  aliment  as  well  as  medical  relief  ? — Yes. 

71729.  You  think  that  the  amount  of  medical  relief 
one  way  or  the  other  is  inadequate  for  the  poor  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  inadequate. 

71730.  As  to  that  you  are  evidently  strongly  in  favour 
of  some  co-ordination,  so  as  to  combine  together  the  work 
of  nursing,  hospital  work,  and  so  on  ? — Most  strongly. 
We  have  three  or  four  organisations  and  they  overlap 
one  another.  They  do  not  consult  each  other  in  the  least. 
There  are  the  Poor  Law,  the  hospital  and  the  dispensary, 
and  they  all  work  quite  independently. 

71731.  How  would  you  propose  to  bring  them  together 
to  work  harmoniously  ? — I  suppose  some  common 
committee. 

71732.  Some  joint  committee  ? — Yes. 

71733.  Not  handing  it  over  to  a  new  or  different 
authority  ? — I  think  a  joint  committee  would  work  very 
well. 

71734.  You  think  it  would  ? — A  local  joint  committee. 

71735.  That  might  be  applied  locally  almost  anywhere  ? 
— I  think  so,  if  the  localities  were  almost  compelled  to 
do  it ;  there  are,  of  course,  small  jealousies  and  diffi- 
culties between  private  people. 

71736.  Would  you  give  the  board  of  guardians  the 
initiative  and  make  them  the  leading  power,  or  would 
you  give  it  to  the  local  sanitary  authority  ? — I  think  in 
our  case,  I  am  speaking  locally,  that  our  board  of 
guardians  is  a  much  stronger  body  than  the  local 
authority. 

71737.  That  is  to  say  that  supposing  they  initiated  a 
committee  of  this  sort,  they  would  invite  co-operation  ? — 
I  think  so. 

71738.  With  regard  to  the  abuse  of  charity,  you  think 
it  is  more  abused  and  asked  for  when  it  ought  not  to  be 
given  than  even  outdoor  relief  ?— Decidedly,  all  these 
charities  are  giving  away  flannel,  and  giving  away  bread, 
and  giving  away  small  sums,  and  they  are  certainly 
audaciously  asked  for  by  people. 

71739.  They  have  demoralised  them  ? — Yes,  they  have 
demoralised  the  whole  place. 

71740.  They  take  what  they  can  get  ? — Anything. 

71741.  They  take  what  is  going  ?— Yes,  and  if  they  do 
not  think  it  is  enough  they  will  almost  throw  it  at  you. 

71742.  The  change  that  you  speak  of,  this  new  scheme, 
will  affect  that  materially  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
scheme,  although  we  have  the  scheme,  is  not  widely 
applied  at  all.    I  am  not  a  Charity  Trustee  myself,  but  I 


think,  really,  things  go  on  very  much  as  they  did  before  Charity 
the  scheme,  although  the  scheme  is  there.  Comniissic 


71743.  I  think  you  said  the  scheme  had  hardly  had  time 


scheme  foi 
conversion 


to  show  itself  ? — The  scheme,  except  with  regard  to  Jole  charij 
Phillips'  charity,  is  four  or  five  years  old.  and  effect 

71744.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  It  is  signed  in  1904  ?— That  „  jninig^jg^,- 
three  years  old.  oTclLTtie 

71745.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  think  you  said  they  had  not  yet 
received  any  of  the  £100  ? — That  is  Phillips'  Charity  only. 
The  scheme  has  existed  for  other  charities  in  Ellesmere, 
since  1904. 

71746.  And  Phillips'  has  been  added  to  it  ? — Yes. 

71747.  The  time  when  you  say  there  were  so  many 
doles,  in  flannel  and  so  on,  going  about  was  previous  to 
this  scheme  altogether  ? — Yes,  previous  to  that  scheme, 
but  they  are  still  going  about. 

71748.  How  much  does  this  general  charitable  fund 
amount  to  altogether  ? — Something  like  £250,  not  count- 
ing the  £100  which  is  coming  from  Phillips'  Charity  from 
Shrewsbury. 

71749.  So  it  will  be  something  like  £350  ?— Yes. 

71750.  You  are  not  a  trustee,  but  you  can  tell  ine  in  Lax  adm 
some  degree  how  it  is  done.  What  sort  of  purposes  do  ^ration  oi 
they  give  the  money  for,  if  it  is  given  in  money  ? — To  be  ^Ji'Jgj'^^ 
candid  they  go  up  one  side  of  the  street  with  a  cart  of  ^^^^ 
coal  at  Christmas,  we  will  say,  and  call  at  almost  every  persons 
door  which  belongs  to  a  house  that  looks  like  a  cottage  beneliciai 
and  ask  if  they  will  take  2  cwt.  of  coal.  Of  course,  they 
take  it.  Then  afterwards  the  recipients  say,  "  They 
brought  it  to  me  ;  I  did  not  need  it,  I  have  got  30s.  a 
week,  but  I  did  not  like  to  refuse  it."  -  It  is  a  very  shocking 
state  of  things,  in  my  opinion,  with  regard  to  distribution 
of  charity  in  our  small  town  :  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  do  good,  and  no  good  is  done. 

7175L  Who  are  the  Charity  Trustees  ? — There  is  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens,  one  trustee  appointed  by  the 
rural  council,  two  appointed  by  the  urban  district 
council,  and  one  or  two  from  neighbouring  villages,  also 
appointed  by  local  councils. 
71752.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Has  anyone  ever  applied  to   the  Charity 


Charity  Commissioners  to  have  an  enquiry  granted  into 
the  administration  of  the  charities  ? — We  have  had 
several  enquiries. 

71753.  Since  the  issue  of  this  scheme  ? — No. 
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71754.  It  is  quite  competent  to  anyone  to  go  to  the  j^j'iJj'jgtra 
Commissioners  and  ask  for  the  administration  to  be  of  charit 
enquired  into  ? — I  know. 

71755.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  imagine  it  is  not  being  done  as 
was  intended  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  ? — Certainly 
not. 

71756.  Therefore,  I  suppose  there  would  be  reason  to 
ask  them  to  look  into  the  result  of  their  own  scheme  ? — 
I  should  think  so. 

71757.  It  is  gravely  important  ? — Certainly. 

71758.  We  rather  passed  from  the  medical  assistance.  N^ed  of 
You  refer  to  club  payments  for  medical  aid;  by  those  "  ?L 
payments  you  mean  to  the  friendly  societies  ? — Yes.  botween 

71759.  You  think  that  might  include  admittance  to  friendly 
hospitals,  that  is  to  say  that  a  member  of  some  such  club  societies 
would  be  on  the  same  footing  as  to  the  hospital  as  some- 

body  who  brings  a  letter  from  a  subscriber.  Is  that 
what  you  mean  ? — I  thought  so  ;  that  they  should  have 
the  privilege  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

71760.  To  give  them  that  kind  of  extra  privilege  ? — 
Yes. 

71761.  So  that,  if  their  case  was  one  that  could  not  be 
dealt  with  by  ordinary  domestic  treatment,  they  would 
have  as  good  an  opportunity  as  anybody  of  getting  hos- 
pital treatment  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  ought  to  have  a 
better  opportunity. 

71762.  That  wortld  be,  indirectly,  of  very  considerable 
assistance  to  the  friendly  societies,  and  at  the  same  time 
could  not  be  considered  as  endowing  them  ? — No. 

71763.  It  would  not  be  affecting  their  funds  ? — It 
would  be  releasing  a  certain  amount  of  their  funds.  Attitud 

71764.  But  the  difficulty  of  any  form  of  subsidy  would  societies 
be  the  probability  that  the  Government  would  have  to  towards 
interfere  with  the  control  of  their  funds  ? — Yes,  and  they  Governi 
would  not  like  that.  control. 
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71765.  This  suggestion  would  not  necessarily  involve 
that  at  all  ?— No. 

71766.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Is  there  any  lack  of  medical  men 
in  EUesmere  ? — There  are  two  or  three  firms. 

71767.  And  in  the  rural  district  a  sufficient  number  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  a  sufficient  number. 

71768.  What  salaries  do  the  guardians  pay  their  dis- 
trict medical  officers  ?— I  do  not  happen  to  recollect  that. 

71769.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  of  inadeciuacy 
of  salary  ?— I  think  not. 

71770.  You  say  that  complaints  have  been  made  of 
the  insufficiency  of  medical  attendance  on  the  poor  ? — 
Yes. 

71771.  Have  those  complaints  been  made  to  the  board 
of  guardians  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  speaking 
from  private  knowledge  of  the  poor. 

71772.  If  the  guardians  are  responsible  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  how  is  it  that  the  complaints  have  not  been 
made  to  them  ?— They  ought  to  be,  no  doubt.  I  do 
not  think  the  poor  really  will  approach  a  board  of  guar- 
dians more  than  they  can  possibly  help. 

71773.  Have  any  complaints  been  sent  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

71774.  It  seems  a  Httle  difficult  to  deal  with  a  matter 
of  this  sort  unless  the  complaints  reach  the  ears  of  the 
people  who  are  responsible  for  the  matter  ? — Exactly 
so.  I  merely  speak  from  my  knowledge  of  the  cottagers 
themselves,  and  where  there  is  illness  I  find  if  there  are 
more  important  cases  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  poor  are 
neglected. 

71775.  Do  the  guardians  subscribe  to  any  hospitals  ? — 
I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  think  we  subscribe  to  Shrews- 
buiy  Infirmary  three  guineas  a  year  :  that  is  the  only  one. 

71776.  Do  you  know  whether  you  send  cases  there  ? — 
Very  occasionally  I  think. 

71777.  Do  you  subscribe  to  any  nursing  associations  ? 
—No. 

71778.  Has  the  question  been  brought  up  before  the 
board  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

71779.  Are   there  any  medical  clubs  ? — You  mean 
other  than  the  benefit  societies  ? 

71780.  Yes.  There  are  first  of  all  the  benefit  societies 
which  provide  for  sick  relief  ? — There  is  the  dispensary. 

71781.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  that  presently. 
In  some  places  the  doctors  form  clubs  ? — There  is  nothing 
of  that  kind. 

71782.  You  have  a  dispensary  :  is  that  a  charitable 
dispensary  ? — Yes,  it  has  a  considerable  endowment.  I 
think  money  has  been  accumulated  for  some  years  ;  it  is 
100  years  old,  and  has  money  in  railways,  and  so  on.  It 
has  a  considerable  sum  per  annum. 

71783.  Who  manages  that  ? — It  is  managed  by  a 
committee. 

71784.  Elected  by  whom  ? — Elected,  I  think,  by  no- 
body.   I  think  it  has  just  gone  on. 

71785.  Self-appointed  ?— Self-appointed. 

71786.  Is  it  free  ? — No,  not  c^uite.  It  is  supported  by 
subscriptions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  think  the  poor 
pay  6d.  for  their  tickets,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

71787.  Can  any  poor  person  with  6d.  go  to  it  ? — No,  not 
without  a  ticket,  which  represents  7s.  6d. 

71788.  Do  people  go  to  it  who  ought  to  pay  for  their 
medical  attendance  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

71789.  How  is  the  cottage  hospital  established  and 
maintained  ? — The  cottage  hospital  in  EUesmere  has 
only  just  been  built.  It  has  an  endowment  of  rather  more 
than  £100  a  year.  It  has  only  had  a  few  months'  exis- 
tence, and  it  has  not  yet  had  its  first  trustees'  or  managers' 
meeting.  That  is  for  the  future.  It  will  be  maintained 
by  subscriptions,  no  doubt, 

71790.  You  have  in  EUesmere  a  trained  nurse.  How 
is  she  provided  for  ? — By  subscriptions,  iKmmage  sales, 
and  with  very  great  difficulty  she  is  kept  going. 

71791.  Do  the  people  pay  anything  for  her  services  ? — 
They  do  in  certain  cases.  Some  of  the  farmers'  wives 
send  for  her,  and  so  on,  but  not  generally. 


71792.  Have  you  had  her  long  ? — The  present  woman  Miss  Louisa 
has  been  with  us  about  two  years.  Jehh. 

71793.  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that  the  main-  jgj^jy  jqq- 

tenance  of  her  is  a  little  precarious  ? — Very  precarious   

and  difficult. 

71794.  Does  she  go  to  any  of  the  pauper  cases  ? — I  Question  of 
do  not  think  so.  attentlai  ce  of 

71795.  Would  she  be  excluded  from  attendmg  on  t^ahTed'' nurse 
paupers  ? — She  is  excluded  from  going  anywhere  except  paupers, 
in  the  town. 

71796.  You  have  paupers  in  the  town  ? — We  have  a 
few  paupers  in  the  town,  but  I  never  hear  of  her  going 
to  them. 

71797.  The  country  district  appears  to  have  no  nurse  ?  Lack  of 
—No  nurse.  musing  m 

1  lie  country. 

71798.  Has  there  been  any  movement  to  provide 
nurses  in  your  part  of  Shropshire  ? — Not  immediately 
round  us. 

71799.  Is  there  a  county  association  ? — \''es,  a  very 
good  one. 

71800.  Have  they  considered  your  district  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

71801.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  population  is  very  scattered 
with  you,  is  it  not  ? — Very  scattered  ;  there  are  under 
2,000  in  the  town,  and  then  it  is  very  scattered. 

71802.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  But  such  places  as  Overton  are 
in  the  EUesmere  Union,  are  they  not  ? — It  is  in  the  EUes- 
mere Union,  but  in  another  county,  and  in  all  respects 
except  the  union  it  is  c|uite  like  another  land. 

71803.  About  being  in  another  county,  it  is  a  detached 
part  of  Flint,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

71804.  That  hardly  affects  your  position  as  a  guardian 
in  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? — It  does  not,  but  I  was  only 
thinking  of  the  charities,  the  dispensaries  aiid  the  framed 
nurses,  and  so  on. 

71805.  What  is  the  population  of  Overton  ? — I  do  not 
exactly  know,  500  or  600  perhaps. 

71806.  Not  more  than  that  ? — I  do  not  think  so  :  it  is 
quite  a  small  vUlage. 

71807.  It  has  a  very  well-to-do  population,  has  it  not  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  a  lot  of  wealthy  people. 

71808.  Is  Malpas  in  your  district  ? — It  is  near,  but  it 
is  not  in  our  union  ;  it  is  in  Cheshire. 

71809.  You  appear  to  have  considered  the  question  Effect  cf  free 
of  free  medical  State  aid,  and  you  say  that  the  medical  i>»edical 

aid  department  of  friendly  societies  must  collapse  before  [^jg^j^*^ 
free  medical  State  aid.    What  had  you  in  miad  as  re-  ^QQjejies 
gards  free  medical  State  aid  ? — I  did  not  quite  vmder- 
stand  what  was  meant. 

71810.  Have  you  had  some  question  put  relating  to  it  ? 
I  have  not  had  the  question  :  I  do  not  know  what  this  is 
an  answer  to  ? — There  was  a  question  on  the  printed 
paper,  but  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  it  meant. 

71811.  If  you  did  not  understand  it,  would  it  be  fair 
to  infer  that  a  great  many  people  would  not  understand 
the  cpiestion  ? — It  may  be  my  stupidity,  but  I  did  not 
quite  understand  it.  It  was :  "  The  effect  on  friendly 
societies  (a)  free  medical  State  aid."  I  did  not  know 
what  was  contemplated  exactly  by  that. 

71812.  You  found  some  difficulty  in  imderstanding 
the  qviestion  ? — I  was  not  sm:e  what  it  meant,  but  of 
course  what  my  reply  meant  was  that  if  medical  aid  was 
given  free  by  the  State  there  would  be  so  much  less  occa- 
sion for  relief  by  the  friendly  societies. 

71813.  Should  you  consider  that  to  be  beneficial  or 
prejudicial  to  the  essential  object  of  a  friendly  society  ? 
— I  think  on  the  whole  beneficial.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
do  any  harm,  because  it  would  aid  struggling  societies  ; 
it  would  be  a  distinct  subsidy  to  a  struggling  society,  I 
think. 

71814.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  would  sap  their  in- 
dependence ? — I  doubt  it,  because  they  would  maintain 
their  organisations  for  all  their  other  purposes.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  sap  it  in  any  way. 

71815.  You  have  not  considered  how  the  funds  for 
free  medical  State  aid  might  be  raised  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

71816.  Nor  to  what  class  it  should  be  given  ? — No. 
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Miss  Louisa      71817.  Nor  what  the  effect  on  the  medical  profession 

Jebb.        at  large  might  be  ? — No,  I  have  not  gone  into  those 

.  things. 
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  71818.  All  those  things  you  have  not  taken  into  ac- 
count ? — No. 

71819.  {Mrs.  Bosanqud.)  The  previous  witness  told  us 
you  would  be  able  to  tell  us  about  a  women's  benefit 
society  that  flourishes  in  EUesmere  ? — Not  a  %vomen's 
benefit  society  ;  it  is  mixed,  men  and  women  ;  a  society 
which  admits  women.  It  is  mainly  men,  but  it  admits 
women. 

71820.  Is  it  a  branch  of  one  of  the  great  societies  ? — 
No  ;  it  is  an  independent  Shropshire  provident  society 
which  was  formed  about  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  it  has  never 
got  into  the  difficulties  which  other  societies  have  got  into. 

71821.  Does  it  include  the  farm  labourers  ? — Yes  ;  it 
includes  anybody  who  wants  to  subscribe.  I  have 
brought  a  copy  of  the  regulations  with  me. 

71822.  Do  the  women  join  it  pretty  freely  ? — Pretty 
freely.  There  are  a  good  many  domestic  servants  in  it. 
They  are  chiefly  domestic  servants,  I  believe. 

71823.  Do  they  keep  it  up  after  marriage  ? — I  think 
they  have  a  difficulty,  but  I  think  they  do  it.  If  tliey 
have  been  in  a  certain  number  of  yea^s,  and  feel  that 
they  are  going  to  forfeit  the  benefits,  they  do  make  a 
struggle  to  keep  in  it. 

71824.  I  suppose  there  are  special  benefits  and  special 
subscriptions  for  confinements  ? — No,  not  for  confin?- 
ments,  they  are  excluded. 

71825.  About  the  nursing  in  your  workhouse  infirmary, 
are  you  satisfied  with  that  ? — Not  at  all. 

71826.  Could  you  tell  us  in  what  way  you  think  it  is 
defective  ? — We  have  one  nurse,  and  we  sometimes 
have  as  many  as  eight  to  ten  men  and  eight  to  ten  women 
in  two  big  wards  ;  and  these  are  chiefly  very  decrejiit 
old  people.  We  have  only  one  nurse  ;  she  gets  very  little 
assistance  indeed  from  the  matron,  who  is  getting  old  ; 
and  necessarily  this  poor  woman  cannot  sit  up  night  and 
day,  and  the  old  people  are  left  to  themselves,  jieople  who 
cannot  move  themselves  in  bed.  It  always  distresses 
me  very  much  to  see  that  going  on. 

71827.  Is  she  a  trained  nurse  ? — Yes,  and  a  very  good 
willing  nuree. 

71828.  Do  the  pauper  inmates  sit  up  with  them  ? — 
I  do  not  think,  as  a  rule,  anyone  sits  up  unless  something 
very  bad  is  going  on.  Then  someone  is  told  off,  but  as 
a  rule  these  people  who  are  quite  heljjless  are  by  them- 
selves at  night. 

71829.  You  really  require  another  nurse  ? — I  should 
say  so. 

71830.  You  speak  about  the  bad  cottage  property  in 
the  district.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  the  sanitary 
inspection  ;  is  that  sufficient  ? — We  have  a  sanitary 
inspector,  and  he  visits  the  houses,  and  he  generally 
says  nothing  afterwards.  He  does  not  like  to  offend 
somebody  or  other,  and  it  is  not  done  ;  nothing  comes 
of  it.    It  is  most  unsatisfactory,  in  my  opinion. 

71831.  If  he  brought  the  questions  before  your  board, 
would  they  take  action,  or  is  it  that  he  does  not  bring 
the  questions  forward  ? — He  occasionally  brings  forward 
something,  usually  an  insignificant  person  is  tackled,  not 
anybody  of  much  significance  is  tackled. 

71832.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that  state  of 
things  ? — Not  unless  we  had  an  entirely  outside  person 
with  no  comiection  with  the  neighbourhood  of  any  sort  or 
descrijDtion,  a  person  with  no  dependence  upon  anyone. 

71833.  As  to  the  adequacy  of  the  relief,  do  you  think 
that  in  most  cases  you  could  say  that  the  guardians' 
allowance  of  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  is  sufficient  ? — I  think  it  usually 
is,  although  there  may  be  exceptions,  because  it  is  gener- 
ally given  to  old  people  who  are  living  with  sons  and 
daughters,  or  something  of  that  sort  but,  of  course, 
it  is  very  small. 

71834.  Supposing  a  case  of  proved  insufficiency, 
would  the  guardians  give  more  ? — I  think  they  would 
if  the  case  was  represented  to  them. 

71835.  You  think  they  would  increase  the  allowance 
beyond  their  scale  ? — I  think  they  would. 


71836.  To  change  the  subject  altogether,  are  you  Question » 
satisfied  with  the  rural  education  as  it  now  stands  ?  suitabilitj 
You  speak,  for  instance,  of  food  being  unsuitabe  and  ''"^^^  I 
badly  cooked.  Do  you  think  the  girls  are  properly  ^'^^cationj 
educated  for  their  work  in  life  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  as 
a  rule  they  are. 

71837.  Should  you  like  to  see  the  system  of  education 
altered  in  any  way  ? — I  should  like  to  see  more  instruction 
given  in  those  sort  of  domestic  matters. 

71838.  Do  you  think  the  system  is  satisfactory  for  the 
boys  ? — It  is  better  for  the  boys.  The  boys  work  early 
on  the  farms,  and  so  on,  and  learn  their  work,  but  there 
is  very  little  or  no  instruction  for  the  girls,  really. 

71839.  You  do  not  think  boys  are  unsuited,  for  farm 
work  by  the  sort  of  education  they  receive  in  schools  ? — • 
No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

71840.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  think  that  the  girls 
are  less  acquainted  with  elementary  housekeeping  than 
they  used  to  be  ? — Very  much  less  acquainted. 

71841.  In  spite  of  our  improved  education  ? — Yes, 
I  think  so.  Anything  in  the  shape  of  cooking  classes 
have  not  reached  us,  which  I  believe  there  are  in  schools 
elsewhere. 

71842.  {Mr.    Nunn.)  Might   I   ask,   in   reference   to  Need  of  i 
paragraph  11,  what  results  you  think  would  come  from  prise  visifc 
surprise  visits  to  the  workhouse  at  meal  times  ?    What  by  Local! 
kind  of  disclosures  would  there  be  ? — I  think  that  the  Goverimi| 
guardians  have  not  a  sufficient  supervision  of  those 
matters.    It  is  very  difficult  to  get  access.    They  most  of  -^yoiklioul 
them  live  at  a  distance ;  they  only  come  there  as  a  rule  on 
board  days  ;   and  the  matter  is  left  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  workhouse  officials. 

71843.  You  have  not  a  visiting  committee  ?  No.  The 
only  visiting  committee  we  have  is  a  visiting  committee 
which  goes  round  on  board  days  ';  but  the  moment  is 
known.  i| 

71844.  Are  no  surprise  visits  made  by  guardians  ? — 
No.  We  have  recently  tried  to  get  a  few  sui'prise  visits 
made  to  the  larder  ;  and  I  think  they  are  doing  good — 
inspection  of  meat,  and  so  on. 

71845.  You  are  referring  to  the  actual  provisions  at 
mealtimes  ? — Yes,  the  cooking,  and  so  on.  I  have  not 
any  definite  cause  of  comj)laint,  but  I  do  hear  of  things. 

71846.  I  suppose  it  is  easier  for  guardians  to  visit  more 
frequently  than  an  inspector  can,  he  has  a  very  large 
district,  of  course  ? — I  do  not  see  why  an  inspector  should 
not  frequently  attend. 

71847.  But  there  are  many  guardians,  and  their  area 
is  smaller  than  an  inspector's,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  so, 
but  the  guardians  are  very  scattered  in  our  case. 

71848.  Do  you  think  you  are  sufficiently  inspected  ?  Questioil 
Do  you  think  your  inspector  has  too  wide  an  area  to  cover  excessivif 
the  ground  efficiently  ? — I  think  he  has  rather.  Certainly  size  of  Ll 
we  see  very  little  of  him.  J^°^eranl 

■'  Board  ml 

71849.  Does  he  do  much  inspection  of  the  actual  work  tors' disT 
of  the  relieving  officer  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  Not  that  I  tricts :  a|i 
know  of.  He  attends  our  boards  occasionally,  and  sees  of  the  in| 
what  we  do,  and  hears  our  proceedings.  spectors 

71850.  Does  he  visit  your  board  spontaneously,  or 
when  some  matter  comes  up  which  requires  his  attention 
—No,  it  is  spontaneously.  He  comes  on  surprise  visits 
to  the  board. 

71851.  The  guardians  do  not  subscribe  to  the  trained  Failure' 
nurses,  I  gather  ?— No.  guardiai 

71852.  Have  they  been  asked  to  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  j^„i.s-i,„ 
I  have  never  heard  of  it.  Associat 

71853.  It  has  never  been  proposed  that  there  should 
be  an  arrangement  by  which  they  should  subscribe  and 
u.^e  their  services  ? — No  ;  because  I  think  their  hands 
are  more  than  full ;  it  would  be  futile. 

71854.  I  did  not  gather  from  your  reply  to  Mr.  Booth  Questii 
whether  you  think  that  a  proper  organisation  of  the  dole  substitu 
charities  and  voluntary  charities  would  practically  super-  charity 
ssde  outdoor  rehef,  if  they  were  properly  and  skilfully  out-relie 
organised  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would  supersede  it,  but 
I  think  very  many  cases  might  be  met  and  properly  met, 
by  a  proper  organisation  of  the  charities,  that  are  rather 
outside  the  present  scope  of  the  Poor  Law. 
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of  71855.  In  your  last  paragraph  you  speak  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  Ellesmere  Branch  of  the  Shropshire  Provident 
Society,  and  the  stationary  position  of  the  Oddfellows 
and  Foresters.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  for  that  ? — I 
think  it  is  largely  due  to  a  new  secretary  :  a  more  energetic 
secretary  who  has  recently  taken  the  place  of  another. 

71856.  The  Oddfellows  and  Foresters  are  rather  station- 
ary ? — The  Oddfellows  are  in  difficulties,  I  think,  as  they 
usually  are. 

71857.  Not  all  of  them  surely  ? — A  great  many  of  the 
branches  are. 

!  71858.  Have  they  any  juvenile  brfinches  ? — The  Odd- 

fellows have. 

71859.  They  are  not  growing  ? — I  do  not  think  much. 

71860.  Does  the  Shropshire  Provident  do  any'  work 
with  juveniles  ? — No,  it  never  has,  except  that  it  has  a 
special  table  for  endowments  for  children,  and  in  that  way 
a  large  number  of  children  are  caught  into  the  society. 

71861.  I  have  only  just  laid  my  hands  upon  the  tables  : 
I  think  you  refer  to  Tables  4,  5,  and  6  ? — les. 

71862.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  your  sanitary  inspector  a 
whole  time  officer  ? — No,  he  is  a  lawyer's  clerk. 

71863.  In  private  employment ;  the  employ  of  some 
solicitor  ? — Yes,  he  is  a  lawyer's  clerk,  and  he  tills  up  his 
time  as  sanitary  inspector. 

71864.  Is  the  solicitor,  in  whose  office  he  is,  clerk  to  the 
guardians  ? — Yes,  clerk  to  the  guardians. 

71865.  And  the  solicitor  is  also  in  private  practice  ? — 
Yes. 

71866.  Therefore  it  is  conceivable  that  the  sanitary 
inspector  might  be  brought  into  collision  with  the  interests 
of  some  of  the  solicitors'  clients  ? — It  is  just  possible,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  that  is  the  case. 

71867.  Do  you  take  much  interest  in  the  boarding- 
out  work.  You  board-out  a  good  many  of  the  children 
in  the  union,  do  you  not  ? — When  a  case  comes  before  the 
board  I  hear  it,  but  I  do  not  visit  them. 

71868.  You  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  ? — I  do  think 
it  necessary,  and  I  blame  myself  for  not  having  done  it. 

71869.  You  cannot  tell  us  how  it  works  out  ? — No, 
I  caimot.  I  hear  good  reports.  I  know  none  of  the 
houses  where  they  are  boarded-out,  I  cannot  speak  from 
personal  knowledge. 

71870.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  right  sort  of 
homes  ? — Not  very  great. 

71871.  I  thought  that  the  supply  of  cottages  was  so 
inadequate  ? — It  is  the  people  I  am  thinking  of,  the  people 
with  whom  they  are  boarded.  They  are  boarded,  I  think, 
with  decent  people,  but  nobody  hardly  has  a  decent 
cottage. 

71872.  Yet  you  favour  the  boarding-out  system  really  ? 
—Yes,  I  do. 

71873.  In  preference  to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes,  very 
much. 

71874.  Have  you  ever  considered  establishuig  scattered 
homes  ? — No,  we  have  never  had  that  under  our  notice 
much. 

of       71875.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  it  would  be  a  good 
-out  thing  to  board  out  some  of  the  older  people  from  the 
se     workhouse.    Would  you  favour  that  ? — You  mean  the 
quite  old  people  ? 

71876.  Yes  ?— I  very  much  doubt  if  they  would  be 
very  much  better  off  if  they  were  not  boarded  out  with  their 
their  own  relations,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

71877.  Do  you  think  their  relatives  would  be  good 
people  to  board  them  out  with  ? — In  many  cases  they 
woiild,  but  not  all. 

71878.  Then  that  would  mean  out-relief  ? — Yes. 

71879.  Then  may  I  ask  why  you  do  not  give  out- 
relief  ?— But  we  do  give  out-relief.  Perhaps  I  did  not 
understand  you. 

71880.  What  I  meant  was,  it  was  suggested  to  us  as  a 
remedy  for  dealing  with  the  difficulty  of  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration, that  old  people  should  be  boarded-out  just 
as  children  are  boarded-out  within  the  union  ?— Yes. 

71881.  Then  you  said  let  them  be  boarded-out  with  the 
their  relatives  ?— In  the  few  cases  where  it  could  be  so 
it  might  be  done.  ' 

429.— \  IT. 


71882.  But  you  already  give  out-relief  ? — Yes. 

71883.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Looking  back  on  your  experience. 
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would  you  think  the  standard  of  living  has  risen  in  your     j^iy  1907 

district ;    the  comforts  of  the  people ;    that  they  are  \  

better  off  now  than  they  were  ? — Slightly,  I  think.  Increased 

71884.  You  think  they  enjoy  more  of  the  comforts  of  standard  of 

71885.  Do  you  think  the  housing  is  worse  now  than 
it  used  to  be  ? — It  is  no  better. 


71886.  Is  there  much  overcrowding  ? — Yes,  where  there 
are  large  families  there  is  overcrowding. 

71887.  Is  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  inspector  ever 
called  to  that  ? — I  believe  it  has  been. 

71888.  Would  your  board  of  guardians  give  relief  into 
a  house  where  there  was  overcrowding  ?— I  do  not  think 
they  would  if  it  was  brought  to  their  knowledge  very 
pointedly.    I  doubt  whether  they  would  enquire. 

71889.  Do  you  find  that  the  local  knowledge  of  your 
guardians  at  the  board  is  of  much  avail  ? — Very  great. 

71890.  They  do  not  confine  themselves  to  putting  the 
strong  points  of  the  case  ? — No,  I  think  they  are  fair  about 
the  cases  they  know  personally. 

71891.  Have  you  much  phthisis  in  your  district  ? — Yes, 
a  good  deal. 

71892.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  with  regard  to  that 
at  the  board  ? — We  have  not  done. 
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71893.  Would  you  give  outdoor  relief  into  a  cottage 
where  there  was  phthisis  ? — I  do  not  believe  we  should 
enquire. 

71894.  Is  there  any  movement  in  Shropshire  to  provide  Public 
for  phthisical  cases  ? — There  has  been  recently  a  strongish  attitude  in 
movement.    It  has  not  come  into  full  play  yet,  but  there  Shropshire  as 
have  been  some  meetings  in  Shrewsbury  on  the  subject  )P  provision 
quite  recently.  ^^"^  pnunsis. 

71895.  Is  it  proposed  to  put  up  a  sanatorium  ? — They 
are  talking  about  it. 

71896.  Do  you  think  phthisis  is  on  the  increase  in  your 
district  ? — I  should  not  be  prepared  to  say  that  it  is. 
It  has  been  a  very  common  complaint  in  our  neighbour- 
hood for  many  years. 

71897.  We  have  had  put  before  us  very  strongly  by  The 

one  of  the  witnesses  that  the  life  in  country  viUages  is  'uonotony  of 
now  so  dull  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  very  Uvely.  village  life 

and  reniedus 

71898.  Is  there  anything  done  to  reUeve  that  ? — Yes,  therefor, 
in  a  very  mild  way.    There  are  little  entertainments 

and  excursions,  and  so  on,  but  it  does  not  come  to  very 
much. 

71899.  Do  the  county  council  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  lectures,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes  ;  we  have  had  lectures 
in  dairying  and  gardening,  and  other  subjects. 

71900.  Do  you  find  those  well  supported  ? — Very  well. 

71901.  Do  you  think  people  learn  something  from 
them  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

71902.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  them  extended  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

71903.  Have  you  a  free  public  hbrary  in  your  parish  ? 
— We  have,  but  it  is  mainly  novels. 

71904.  It  is  not  a  rate-supported  hbrary  ? — No. 

71905.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  that  way 
to  counteract  the  attraction  of  the  pubhc-house  ? — Unless 
you  get  rid  of  the  pubhc-houses  largely. 

71906.  I  put  it  to  counteract  the  attractions  ? — I  do 
not  think  very  much  more  could  be  done,  because  the 
people  do  get  away ;  there  are  a  great  number  of  ex- 
cursions, and  so  on,  going  on  amongst  the  poor. 

71907.  And  the  country  people  go  by  these  ? — Yea, 
they  do  largely,  trips  here,  there  and  everywhere,  they 
do  get  off  considerably,  the  young  people. 

71908.  Do  you  find  there  is  much  restlessness  amongst  .Migration  ot 
the  young  people  ?— Rather.  the  young 

from  the 

71909.  And  they  imgrate  ? — les,  they  do.  country  and 

71910.  Does  the  better  part  of  the  people,  and  the  ertect  yii 
ost  efficient  labour,  emigrate  ?— Yes.  labour  "'^ 


most 

71911.  Do  the  farmers  find  that  a  difficulty? — Yts, 
they  do ;  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of  labourers,  except 
very  old  men  and  boys. 
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71912.  Do  they  find  it  difficult  to  get  milkers  ? — Yes, 
they  get  women  ;  but  they  find  it  so  difficult  that  every 
large  farmer  milks  himself. 

71913.  Individually  ? — Personally,   himself,   his  wife 

and  daughters.    Mr.  ,  who  gave    evidence  here, 

milks  every  day  of  his  life. 

71914.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  employ  women 
as  milkers  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any  harm. 

71915.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  mischief  come  from 
it  ?— Not  the  least. 

71916.  Do  you  think  with  regard  to  the  inmates  of  the 
workhouse  that  anything  can  be  done  to  make  their  life 
more  cheerful  ? — I  have  never  thought  of  any  possibility  ; 
after  all,  they  are  nearly  all  old  people,  and  very  indifferent 
so  long  as  they  get  personal  comforts. 

71917.  Have  you  any  lady  visitors  ? — Not  appointed. 

71918.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  people  in  the  town 
who  make  a  point  of  visiting  ? — One  or  two  in  a  desultory 
sort  of  way,  but  nothing  organised. 

71919.  Do  you  think  that  anything  could  be  done  in 
the  way  of  developing  that  ? — I  do  not  think  much  could 
be  done. 

71920.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  Brabazon 
system  ? — I  have  seen  it  working. 

71921.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  room  for  that  ? — 
I  do  not  think  there  is  ;  a  good  deal  of  work  is  done  by 
the  old  women  who  can  do  the  work,  knitting,  and  so  on 
for  the  house,  it  just  keeps  them  occupied. 

71922.  I  think  it  is  the  men  who  su£Eer  much  more 
than  the  women  ? — Such  of  them  as  are  able  turn  out 
into  the  garden  and  do  a  good  deal  of  work  there. 

71923.  But  there  must  be  long  hours  in  the  winter  ? — 
There  are,  no  doubt,  but  I  think  a  pipe  solaces  them. 

71924.  It  struck  me  there  were  a  number  of  people  of 
rather  feeble  mind  who  might  do  Brabazon  work  ? — 
Would  they  be  capable  of  doing  Brabazon  work,  because 
they  are  a  decidedly  feeble-rninded  lot  of  men  and  women 
in  our  workhouse  ? 


71925.  Are  you  in  favour  of  moving  imbeciles  from  the 
workhouse  ? — I  have  never  heard  any  suggestion  whether 
they  should,  or  what  should  be  done  with  them. 

71926.  You  have  not  heard  any  suggestion  to  treat 
them  as  a  class  by  themselves,  and  have  an  institution 
for  them  ? — I  doubt  if  they  would  be  willing  to  go  ; 
they  do  sometimes  see  their  people  where  they  are  ;  but 
if  you  mean  taking  them  to  a  distance,  they  would  not. 

71927.  You  do  not  think  any  sort  of,  I  wiU  not  say 
curative  treatment,  but  skilled  treatment,  would  be  good 
for  them  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

71928.  Have  you  any  experience  in  your  parish  of 
epileptics  ? — Some. 

71929.  Do  you  think  anything  could  be  done  for  them  ? 
— AVe  have  power  to  send  them  away,  and  we  do  some- 
times send  a  child  away  to  an  epileptic  home.  We  sent 
one  recently. 

71930.  Was  that  at  Lancaster  ? — It  was  the  one  Dr. 
Paton  has  to  do  with. 

71931.  Has  it  been  w-ith  good  results  ? — I  have  not 
heard. 

71932.  You  have  not  .observed  what  the  effect  of 
workhouse  life  on  epileptics  is  ? — No,  I  doubt  if  it  is 
worse  than  cottage  life  in  any  way. 

71933.  Have  you  much  imbecility  in  the  villages 
round  Ellesmere  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  certain  amount ; 
we  hardly  have  any  village  without  somebody  who  is  not 
quite  right. 

71934.  {Mr.  Booth.)  With  regard  to  the  information 
that  the  guardian  of  the  district  would  give  with  regard 
to  the  paupers,  is  it  different  in  character  from  the  in- 
formation that  the  relieving  officer  would  give  ? — I  do 
not  think  so. 

71935.  It  supplements  it,  I  suppose  ? — I  think  it 
supplements  it,  I  very  seldom  see  any  difference  of 
opinion,  or  suspect  any  difference  of  opinion. 

71936.  It  merely  confirms  it  ? — Quite  so. 

71937.  It  is  valuable  in  that  way,  as  a  confirmation 
rather  than  anything  else  ? — Decidedly. 
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The  Rev.  Henry  Moody,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


71938.  You  are  vicar  of  Welshampton  ? — I  am. 

8  July,  1907.     71939.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  Ellesmere  Board 
 of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

71940.  We  will  take  the  statement  you  ha.ve  been  good 
enough  to  prepare  as  yom-  evidence  in  chief,  if  you  will 
kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Very  well.  (The  Witness  handed 
in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Law  from  my  youth,  my  father  being,  years 
ago,  chairman  of  one  of  the  largest  boards  of  guardians  in 
London.  From  about  1870  I  have  continuously  worked 
among  the  poor,  in  towns,  in  the  east  end  of  London 
and  Leeds,  and  in  country  districts  at  Whittington  (Shrop- 
shire), and  at  Welshampton.  I  have  been  a  district 
councillor,  and  therefore  a  guardian,  since  the  passing  of 
the  Bill. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

locial  and         ^'  union  is  almost  entirely  agricultural.  The 

idustrial  houses  within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  have  no 
or.ditions  in  doubt  greatly  improved,  and  wages  have  increased,  but 
Ulesjnere.  one  has  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  people  have  ad- 
vanced with  their  surroundings.  If  they  have  not,  it  is 
not  due  to  wilfulness,  but  to  ignorance.  There  is  work 
for  those  who  are  wilhng  to  work,  and  are  capable,  but 
no  doubt  work  is  not  forthcoming  for  the  drunkard,  the 
lazy  and  the  lethargic.  There  are  more  of  these  last  in  the 
country  than  in  the  towns,  and  I  attribute  it  to  their 
youthful  improper  feeding,  and  to  their  present  way  of 
living.  There  is  still  drunkenness,  but  not  S3  mvich 
as  there  was.  The  drinking  habit  cannot  be  said  to 
be  decreasing  among  men,  and  among  women  it  seems 
to  be  increasing.  The  people  are  not  making  the  advance 
in  thrift  that  one  would  like  to  see. 

Juardians'  3.  In  our  union  we  work  by  fixed  bye-laws ;  we  try  to 
>ye-laws  as  keep  to  them  as  far  as  possible,  and  our  clerk  ia  a  lawyer.  My 
o  relief.        experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  all  this  is  an  advantage 


to  us.  We,  however,  see  how  guardians  are  bound  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  in  unions  of  smaller  area, 
where  the  interest  is  keener,  and  the  attendance  more 
regular,  could  not  greater  liberty  be  given  for  "  peculiar- 
ities or  experiments  ?  " 

4.  Indoor  Relief. — If  the  present  system  is  to  continue  j»[gg(i  Qf 
there  should  be  greater  classification  than  there  is,  at  dassiiiea 
present,  in  practice.  in  workt 

Outdoor  Relief. — If  this  is  to  exist  at  all,  it  should  be  ^'I'J 
reduced  to  the  barest  minimum 
reUef  is  a 

danger  to  the  pauper,  and,  as  it  is  infectious,  a  danger 
too  to  the  whole  neighbourhood- 


I 


In  my  opinion  such  (J^Jil' 
set-back  to  thrift  and  self-respect.    It  is  a 


5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  made 
up  of  the  old,  sick,  widows,  diseased  and  the  prematurely 
worn-out,  the  last,  in  most  cases,  owing  to  their  vicious 
mode  of  living.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  widows, 
a  large  proportion  of  those  applying  to  us  for  rehef  have 
to  do  so  owing  to  their  previous  personal  faults. 

6.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  old  age,  thriftlessness,  drink, 
sickness,  infection,  etc.  One  is  struck  with  the  number 
of  bachelors  who  apply  to  us  for  rehef. 

7.  In  our  union  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  "  seeking 
election  "  as  of  "  who  is  willing  to  undertake  the  office." 
But  in  Ellesmere  itself,  where  there  is  generally  a  poU, 
the  best  men,  in  my  opinion,  are  frequently  rejected. 
At  the  recent  poU  for  the  rural  district  council,  the  chairman 
of  our  board  of  guardians  was  rejected.  (He  was  also 
nominated  as  a  guardian  for  Ellesmere  Urban,  and  there 
being  no  poll,  it  happens  that  he  is  still  on  the  board.) 
Farmers  and  small  tradesmen  generally  undertake  ths 
work.  I  should  like  to  express  a  personal  opinion  here. 
I  was  much  opposed  to  ex-officio  guardians,  and  myseK 
proposed  at  our  board  that  we  should  not  co-opt,  but 
I  have  had  reason  to  somewhat  modify  my  views.  In 
unions  like  ours  it  might  do  much  good  if  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  the  power  of  nominating  a 
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certain  number  of  guardians,  and  especially  ladies,  for 
the  life  of  the  board,  on  condition  of  regular  attendance, 
nee  of  With  us,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  majority,  there 
is  always  the  risk  of  meeting  what  is  virtually  a  new 
board,  and  this  is  a  great  disadvantage.  Then,  again, 
when  notice  of  motion  is  given  it  brings  together  a  large 
attendance  of  the  inexperienced  and  these  often  oufc-vote 
the  wisdom  of  the  experienced. 

8.  Relief  is  voted  at  each  board  meeting  on  applica- 
tion according  to  the  majority  voting.  As  the  attendance 
is  irregular  there  is  no  certainty  of  continuity,  conse- 
quently our  relief  is  not  uniform,  it  varies  and  is  not 
systematic.  The  wonder  to  me  is  that  it  is  as  even 
and  as  just  as  it  is,  but  it  is  owing  to  our  keeping  to  our 
bye-laws  {.see  above  paragraph  3).  A  similar  want  of  unifor- 
mity is  also  noticeable  in  the  orders  we  make  for  repa\Tnent 
of  those  liable.  The  theory  is  that  the  relieving  officers 
take  the  outdoor  relief  to  the  houses  of  the  paupers. 

9.  With  regard  to  reforms,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  Let  each  parish  council  be  furnished  with  a  lis* 
of  its  paupers,  and  its  observations  be  invited. 

(b)  Strengthen  the  law  compelling  those  liable, 
especially  children,  to  maintain  their  friends  when 
able.  The  sense  of  filial  responsibility  seems  almost 
lost  in  our  union. 

(c)  Withdraw  from  the  guardians  all  vaccination 
'  business.  Appoint  special  officers  whose  business  it 
;  should  be  to  vaccinate  all  -without  distinction,  rich 
;  and  poor  alike,  and  limit  exception  to  medical  order. 

(d)  Withdraw  from  the  guardians  all  lunacy  busi- 
ness. Lunacy  is  an  unavoidable  calamity  and  its 
financial  burden  should  be  shared  equally  by  the 
whole  community.    The  cause  of  lunacy  is  more 

;  often  than  is  thought  bodily,  rather  than  mental, 
trouble.  Lunatics  should  often  be  examined  for 
such  troubles  by  ordinary  practitioners,  and  should 
not  be  left  entirely  to  brain  specialists. 

(e)  Withdraw  from  the  guardians  the  power  to 
provide  alcoholic  liquors,  even  at  such  times  as 
Christmas.  If  these  liquors  are  to  be  given  at  all, 
let  it  be  by  medical  order  only. 

(/)  Let  thrift  be  made  a  compulsory  subject  in 
all  our  elementary  schools. 

10.  The  civil  parish  of  Welshampton  is  small,  and 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  large  civil  parish  of 
Ellesmere.  The  ecclesiastical  parish  of  Welshampton 
contains  portions  of  the  civil  parish  of  Ellesmere.  Wels- 
hampton has  no  charities  at  all,  Ellesmere  has  many, 
in  my  ministrations,  therefore,  I  have  to  do  \\ath 
parishioners  who  know  that  they  have  no  charities  what- 
ever and  with  parishioners  who  know  that  they  have 
many.  Although  the  two  belong  to  the  same  class  the 
difference  between  them  is  very  marked.  The  one  know 
that  they  must  do  without  these  charities,  the  other 
know  that  possibly  they  may  share  them.  It  may  be 
fancy  on  my  part  but  it  really  seems  to  change  the 
whole  tone  of  the  people,  socially  and  even  spiritually. 
I  will  not  say  more  (I  have  no  part  in  the  distribution 
of  any  charity,  and  do  not  wish  to  have)  lest  I  should 
in  any  way  reflect  upon,  my  neighbours,  but  I  may  add 
this,  that  I  fear  the  charit  es  of  tliis  district  are,  or  at 
any  rate  have  been,  at  times  abused. 

11.  Poor  Law  out-relief  tends  to  make  the  pauper  think 
that  he  is  almost  entirely  provided  for  Hfe  (it  is  far  too 
permanent),  and  therefore  makes  him  less  wishful  to 
help  himself.  Charity  is  less  certain,  and  he  knows  that 
he  caimot  rely  upon  it.  Many  would  take  charity 
(although  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  as  formerly)  who 
would  hesitate  and  think  it  ijifra  dig.  to  take  out-reUef. 

12.  In  some  cases  charity  and  out -relief  should  go 
hand  in  hand  together,  but  at  present  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  the  two.  In  some  way  or  other  there  should 
be  provision  for  the  two  to  work  together. 

13.  There  is  the  greatest  need  for  some  definite  co- 
operation between  the  two.  One  sees  the  difficulties 
of  bringing  this  about,  but  some  means  should  certainly 
be  devised  so  that  each  knows  what  the  other  is  doing. 

14.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  substituting 
charity  for  out -relief  so  much  depends  upon  the  adminis- 
tration. Occasional  charity  is  no  doubt  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  one  cannot  see  how  the  poor  could  possibly 
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tide  over  certain  times  without  it.    In  the  hour  of  their     y/,^  j^gy^ 
real  want  they  seek  charity  rather  than  Poor  Law  relief.  Henry 
In  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves  by  all  means  do  Moody. 

away  with  harmful  relief  and  substitute  useful  charity  

it  it  can  be  possibly  arrang  ed,  and  I  think  it  might.         18  July,  1907. 

Fkiendly,  Co-opeeative  and  other  Self-Help 
Societies. 

15.  In  Ellesmere  and  the  other  small  towns  in  this  Fri.^nJiy 
district,  and  also  in  the  larger  villager,  the  Foresters,  societies  in 
Druids,  etc.,  have  lodges,  but  generally  speaking  through-  Ellesmere, 
out  the  whole,  the  Oddfellows  (of  which  I  am  a  Brother) 

hold  the  ground.  Subscriptions  and  benefits  vary  in  the 
Lodges,  and  the  benefit  varies  in  all  according  to  the  sub- 
scription. I  know  of  no  wage-limit  in  this  neighbourhood 
but  will  inquire.  (Is  "  wage  "-limit  a  misprint  for  "  age-" 
limit  V) 

16.  It  is  possible  to  provide  for  old-age  pension  by  Poigjijiiji^ 
friendly  societies  if  a  subsidy,  which  need  not  be  large,  old  a<7e  pen- 
were  given  by  the  State.    It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  sionslhiouo-h 
practical  way  of  dealing  with  this  most  difficult  Cjuestion  friendly 

is  by  partial  insurance  through  friendly  societies.  societies. 

17.  The  pfTect  on  friendly  societies  of  : —  Effect  on 

(a)  Free  medical  State  relief  would  be  good,  friendly 
especially  if  the  present  payment  for  doctor  could  societies  of 
go  towards  meeting  a  State  subsidy  for   old-age  free  medical 
pensions.  relief;  old- 

(b)  Voluntary  hospitals  would  be  good.  lix  ont^rlTef 

(c)  State  system  of  old-age  pensions  would  be  '  ' 
good  {see  above  paragraph). 

{d)  Freely  given  Poor  Law  out-relief  would  be  good. 
As  to  friendly  societies  the  payments  at  present  seem  to 
be  as  high  as  they  possibly  can  be,  and,  as  a  whole,  mem- 
bers could  not  afford  to  pay  more.  If,  however,  some  por- 
tion of  their  liabilities  were  taken  off  their  hands,  and  the 
societies  were  brought  into  direct  touch  with  old-age 
pensions,  and  insurance  in  part  could  be  obtained,  the 
benefit  to  all  would  be  great,  and  the  cost  to  the  State 
less.  But  in  this  case  all  those  entitled  to  old-age  pen- 
sions would  have  to  join  some  friendly  society,  which 
would  probably  be  a  good  thing,  or  old-age  pensions 
would  have  to  be  limited  to  members  of  friendly  societies. 

18.  Further  financial  co-operation  between  friendly  Question  of 
SDciet'es  and  hcsp.tals  ssems  almost  impossible,  as  friendly  more  co- 
societies  could  not  stand  the  strain.    As  to  hospitals,  in  operation 
my  opinion    they  are    either    starved    or  pampered,  between 
Probably  there  are  already  sufficient  funds  for  hospitals,  ^o'l^iet-^  and 
especially  if  their  funds  were  pooled,  and  due  economy  voluntarv 
practised.    If  some  of  the  charities,  now,  I  fear,  frequently  hospitals, 
wasted  in  doles,  were  brought  into  account  my  opinion 

would  be  greatly  confirmed. 

19.  The  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Operation  of 
Acts  is  generally  good.    However,  speaking  generally.  Outdoor 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  amount  a  person  has  provided  belief 
for  himself  by  his  own  sacrifice  should  be  considered  a  (Friendly 
kind  of  reward.    Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  an  applicant     •pieties I 
for  relief  belongs  to  several  friendly  societies,  and  that  his 
benefits  are  sufficient  to  provide  not  only  for  his  needs, 
but  also  for  some  comforts,  the  fact  that  he  is  a  member 
of  a  friendly  society  should  not  have  to  be  made  known 
to  the  guardians — no  notice  should  be  taken  of  it  at  aU. 

20.  In  this  district  friendly  societies  are  certainly  not  Progress  of 
progressing  now  as  rapidly  as  they  did  ten  years  ago.  friendly 

If  they  are  holding  their  own  that  is  all.    They  seem,  at  societies, 
the  best,  stationary. 

71941.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  You  say  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Improved 
Law  admiuistraLion  :  "  The  houses  within  the  last  fifteen  housing 
or  twenty  years  have  no  doubt  greatly  improved  "  ;  that  conditions, 
is,  the  houses  of  the  people  ?— Quite  so. 

71942.  Not  the  poor  house  ? — No,  the  cottages. 

71943.  And  wages  have  increased  ;  but  you  doubt  if  Question  of 
the  people  have  advanced  with  their  siuroundings  ? —  improvement 
Taat  is  so.  in  character 

71944.  That  is  to  say  that  their  habits  have  not  im-  I'"'"''- 
proved  ? — I  am  afraid  not.    They  are  not  so  thrifty  as 

they  were  ;   they  have  more  money,  but  they  spend  it 
foolishly,  unwisely. 

71945.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  neighbom'hood  ? 
— I  was  first  at  "WTiittington,  I  went  there  twenty-six 
years  ago,  and  I  have  been  at  Welshampton  twenty-ono 
years, 

71946.  So  you  are  speaking  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ? 
—Yes. 
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71947.  You  say  it  is  not  due  to  wilfulness,  but  ignor- 
ance ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

71948.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  ? — Some 
of  the  people,  especially  those  ■who  become  paupers,  for 
I  mainly  speak  of  that  class,  do  not  seem  really  to  have 
been  taught  how  to  rise  to  superior  conditions  in  life. 
They  seem  to  go  on  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  went  on. 

71949.  In  spite  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  ?— In 
spite  of  the  Education  Act.  They  are  not  educated  in 
those  matters  at  all. 

71950.  In  matters  of  thrift,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  and 
health,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

71951.  You  think  those  subjects  might  be  successfully 
taught  ? — Certainly. 

71952.  In  fact,  you  consider  our  educational  system 
lacking  in  those  matters  ?— Quite  so,  deficient.  You 
only  teach  the  head  now.  You  do  not  teach  them  how 
to  live  in  the  least,  or  to  look  after  themselves  and  provide 
for  themselves.  Take,  for  instance,  the  cooking,  it  is 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  when  I  first  went  into  the 
country — not  a  bit  improved.  Take,  for  instance,  garden- 
ing, some  still  go  on  with  the  same  rude  methods  that 
their  fathers  went  on  with.  If  you  speak  to  them  about 
it  j'ou  are  regarded  as  a  bit  off  of  it  altogether.  They 
know  that  if  they  put  a  potato  in  in  a  certain  way  they 
get  more  potatoes  up,  but  they  will  not  adopt  any  better 
system  in  order  to  get  a  greater  number  of  potatoes  up. 
That  is  the  general  drift  of  these  people  as  far  as  I  find  it. 
I  put  that  down  not  to  wilfulness,  it  is  more  ignorance. 
They  have  never  been  taught  anything  better. 

71953.  You  have  been  amongst  the  poor  in  large  towns, 
in  London  and  Leeds,  as  well  as  the  country  ? — Yes. 

71954.  Would  you  say  that  education  fails  there,  also, 
in  dealing  with  the  humbler  people  ?— Not  to  such  a 
great  extent,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes.  In  the  towns 
the  mothers  seem  sensible  enough  to  teach  their  children, 
and  to  make  them  learn  about  cooking,  and  things  of  that 
sort ;  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  also  looked  after  better 
in  sanitary  matters,  and  that  aU  helps  in  that  direction. 
In  the  country  some  mothers  seem  to  go  on  in  just  the 
same  old  way. 

71955.  AVhat  we  are  often  told  is  that  in  towns  there 
is  no  cooking  done,  they  buy  everything  ready  cooked 
from  the  shops,  whereas  in  the  country  the  children  often 
have  what  is  called  a  cooking  mother,  a  mother  who 
naturally  cooks,  and  the  children  are  supposed  to  leam 
by  watching  her  ? — It  is  not  my  experience  of  the  poor. 
It  is  the  rarest  exception  that  you  will  find  a  pauper 
mother  who  knows  how  to  cook  and  provide  for  the  family. 
If  they  are  ignorant  in  one  way  they  are  ignorant  also  in 
other  ways.  I  know  of  a  family  where  the  man  gets 
14s.  or  15s.  a  week  ;  and  the  first  three  days  of  the  week 
they  live  like  lords,  for  their  state  in  life,  and  the  last  four 
days  of  the  week  they  are  starving.  All  the  money  is 
spent  on  Saturday  night ;  and  they  eat  and  drink  as  long 
as  it  lasts,  and  then  it  comes  to  an  end.  That  is  the  case, 
only  not  in  such  a  marked  way,  with  a  large  number, 
especially  of  pauper  people.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
spend  their  money,  how  to  lay  it  out  in  the  first  place  ; 
and  when  they  have  got  the  things  they  do  not  know 
how  to  cook  them  ;  and  when  they  have  cooked  them 
they  do  not  know  how  to  eat  them,  you  might  say. 

71956.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  put  right  by  lessons  to 
children  up  to  thirteen  ? — I  think  to  a  very  great  extent 
it  might,  especially  if  you  began  early.  I  think  there  is 
far  more  hope  for  the  children  learning  things  of  that  sort 
than  there  is  in  learning  many  of  the  things  they  are 
taught  in  the  schools. 

71957.  Have  you  cooking  classes  and  sewing  classes, 
and  so  forth,  in  the  schools  down  here  ? — No,  we  have 
no  cooking  classes. 

71958.  No  household  classes  ? — No. 

71959.  Would  it  not  be  equally  important  to  carry  on 
that  class  of  education  from  thirteen  to,  say,  the  age  of 
marriage  ? — It  would  if  they  could  attend  them,  but  the 
majority  of  the  girls  leave  to  go  into  service. 

71960.  If  they  go  into  service,  may  we  not  presume 
they  do  learn  in  service  ? — Naturally. 

71961.  The  things  you  speak  of  ? — The  sharp  ones 
would  pick  it  up,  but  some  of  them  go  into  service  where 


the  thing  is  as  bad  as  it  was  at  home — the  small  farm-  Rural  jj 
houses.  ance  an 

71962.  It  is  an  awful  picture  you  draw  ?— It  is  what  I  "^^^ 
have  learnt  from  experience.  Of  course  many  of  them  (^j^py^.  ^ 
go  into  the  bigger  farmhouses,  where  things  are  better,  remedic 

71963.  They  are  better  in  the  bigger  farmhouses  ? —  the  efo 
Yes,  certainly  ;  but  take  a  farmer,  say  with  30  to  50 
acres,  where  they  have  only  one  little  drudge,  and  several 
of  our  girls  go  to  those  sort  of  places. 

71964.  But  does  not  the  farmer's  wife  imderstand 
household  management  ? — Such  a  farmer's  wife  may 
have  been  a  cottagers'  daughter  ;  in  any  case  they  are 
all  brought  up  in  our  schools,  the  children  of  farmers  as 
well  as  the  children  of  cottagers. 

71965.  From  which  quarter  is  the  information  to 
come  ;  who  is  to  be  the  professor  of  these  subjects  ?  How 
are  you  to  get  it  taught  in  schools  or  anywhere  if  nobody 
knows  anj'thing  about  it  ? — I  hope  the  teachers  would 
know  something  about  it. 

71966.  They  having  learned   themselves  in  normal 
'diools  ? — Yes. 

71967.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  Are  they  mostly  town-bred  ohject 
teachers  ? — Not  ours.  Of  our  stafi"  at  present  the  oldest  non-res 
teacher  is  a  coimtry-bred  teacher,  but  the  others  are  cer-  teachei 
tainly  town,  as  they  are  at  present.  elemei 

71968.  Is  that  general  ?— I  do  not  know  whether  you 
ask  for  any  purpose,  but  this  is  one  of  my  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  education  of  the  present  day.  We  have  on 
our  present  staff  a  school  master,  an  Article  50  teacher, 
an  Article  68  teacher,  and  a  pupil  teacher,  no  one  of  them 
is  resident  in  the  place  except  the  Article  68  teacher — 
what  they  call  now  the  supplementary  teacher. 

71969.  They  all  live  out  ? — Yes,  one  girl  rides  in  on  her 
bicycle  nearly  twelve  miles,  from  Oswestry  ,to  Welshamp- 
ton,  and  two  others  live  in  Ellesmere. 

71970.  Twelve  miles  there  and  back  ? — Yes,  I  think  I 
am  right*  By  rail  it  is  ten  and  a  half  miles,  and  I  think 
by  road  it  is  a  little  longer.  How  can  you  expect  these 
teachers  to  do  their  duty  to  the  children ;  they  come 
fatigued  in  body,  and  they  have  to  start  their  day  in  that 
sort  of  way.  Directly  school  hours  are  over  off  they 
go ;  there  are  the  children  running  about  in  the  street ; 
we  have  not  a  resident  policeman ;  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  schoolmaster  and  the  policeman  combined  is  the 
parson ;  I  am  the  only  one. 

71971.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Does  your  county  council  do  Attiti 
anything  in  the  way  of  teaching  cookery,  and  so  on  ? —  count; 
Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  counc 
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71972.  Have  you  ever  moved  in  that  matter  : — »»c  ^^^^^a 
are  so  cut  and  dried  now  that  one  does  not  like  to  move 

in  the  matter. 

71973.  You  have  a  county  council,  I  suppose,  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Not  in  the  parish ;  we  have,  of  course, 
a  representative. 

71974.  Cannot  you  move  the  county  council  through 
him  ? — I  am  afraid  county  councils  are  not  the  class  of 
thing  that  you  could  move  very  well ;  they  have  their 
own  opinions. 

71975.  [Mr.  Booth.)  You  say  that  you  cannot  move 
them :  is  there  no  sort  of  enterprise  by  the  education 
authority  of  the  county  ? — They  have  recently  issued  a 
long  circular ;  I  dare  say  they  are  very  good  is  issuing 
circulars  for  cut  and  dried  matters  ;  we  receive  the  thing, 
and  when  we  have  received  it  there  the  matter  often 
rests,  it  stops  ;  there  is  no  following  up  of  the  informa- 
tion we  receive  at  all. 

71976.  Passing  from  that,  which,  though  it  does  in  The 
directly  assist  us,  is  not  exactly  our  subject,  to  your  classi 
Paragraph  4  with  regard  to  indoor  relief,  you  say  if  the  in  or 
present  system  is  to  continue  there  should  be  greater  '^^'"'^ 
classification.    What  ■•  do  you  exactly  mean  by  "  the 
present  system  ?  " — If  we  are  still  to  go  on  having  what 
I  may  call  mixed  workhouses,  not  having  any  labour 
colonies,  or  anything  of  that  description. 

71977.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  have  no  classification  by 
institutions  you  must  have  classification  in  institutions  ? 
— Quite  so. 

71978.  With  regard  to  out-relief,  your  view  is  that  it  pj.Qp, 
should  be  reduced  to  the  barest  minimum.  I  would  like  j.ggtr; 
to  clear  that  up.  Do  you  mean  in  the  amount  given  to  relief 
each  case,  or  do  you  mean  in  apphcations  to  refuse  it  as 
often  as  possible  ''—Refusing  it  as  often  as  possible. 
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71979.  When  you  do  give  it  you  would  not  wish  to 
Bkimp  it  ? — Just  the  opposite. 

71980.  You  would  be  liberal  if  you  do  give  ? — Yes. 

71981.  And  restrict  it  in  giving  at  all  ? — Yes. 

71982.  The  ease  in  getting  it  you  think  is  a  set  back  to 
thrift  and  self-respect  ? — Quite  so. 

71983.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  your  union  it  is  rather 
strictly  given,  is  it  not  ? — Fairly  strictly  given,  but  there 
are  many  cases  where  the  parents  ought  to  be  supported 
by  their  children  and  receive  no  outdoor  relief  at  all. 

71984.  Your  rules  are  very  good,  but  your  rules  are 
perhaps  not  always  carried  out  ? — Personally  I  fight  for 
the  rules  on  accaunt  of  the  variation  in  the  majority  of 
the  board  present.  I  think  in  our  case  the  rules  are  very 
very  valuable. 

71985.  Because  they  give  a  ground  to  fight  upon  ? — Quite 
so. 

71986.  In  paragraph  6  you  say  that  you  are  struck  with 
the  number  of  bachelors  who  apply  for  relief.  Do  you 
think  that  is  because  men  who  are  married  are  better 
taken  care  of,  or  are  more  thrifty  than  men  who  are  not  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  they  feel  greater  responsibility,  and  take 
more  care  of  their  money. 

71987.  In  spite  of  having  larger  claims  upon  them  ? — 
Quite  so. 

71988.  That  the  bachelor  spends  his  money  in  ways  that 
are  less  permanent  ? — Quite  so. 

71989.  The  effort  to  keep  a  wife  and  family  steadies 
a  man  ? — Quite  so.  Of  course  the  number  of  bachelors 
in  our  case  largely  arises,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  past 
living-in  system  of  the  farmers  ;  it  is  a  system  that  is 
rather  dying,  but  sometimes  a  farmer  gets  a  man  who 
may  stay  all  his  life  living  in  the  house.  ,  , 

71990.  As  a  farm  servant  ? — Yes.  That  is  one  reason  ; 
another  would  be  sailors  and  soldiers  ;  another  reason 
would  bs  the  profligacy  of  some  of  these  young  fellows. 

71991.  Can  those  who  wish  to  marry  get  cottages  ? — 
Not  altogether. 

71992.  Does  that  prevent  marriage  ? — Possibly  it  does. 

71993.  You  disapprove  of  the  living-in  system,  do  you  ? 
— For  men  of  that  age. 

7199-4.  It  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  lack  of  cottages, 
or  is  it  the  economic  system  ? — I  think  the  character  of 
the  man  would  change  if  he  had  the  opportunity  of  going 
to  a  cottage,  but  if  a  cottage  is  not  available  and  he  must 
live  near  his  work,  he  prefers  li\nng  in  to  thinking  of 
getting  a  cottage  away. 

71995.  And  the  cottages  are  difficult  to  get  ? — Certainly 
they  are. 

71996.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  cottages  are  falling  to 
pieces  and  being  pulled  down  and  not  being  rebuilt  ? — 
That  is  the  case  with  some  landlords,  not  with  others. 
In  my  own  parish  one  landlord  has  recently  built  several 
cottages. 

71997.  Is  the  motive  investment  of  money,  or  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  the  assistants  of  their  farmers, 
or  philanthropy,  or  what  is  the  motive  in  building  the 
cottages  ? — Generally  speaking,  because  they  are  wanted 
at  the  time.  If  a  landlord  -wants  a  man,  and  has  not  a 
place  to  put  him  in,  he  would  build  a  cottage.  If  that 
man  leaves,  perhaps  the  cottage  would  go  to  a  farm 
servant. 

71998.  They  are  usually  built  for  a  special  want  ? — 
The  immediate  cause  often  is  for  one  of  their  own  attend- 
ants of  some  description. 

71999.  Or  in  order  to  enable  a  farmer  to  hwe  a  house 
for  his  people  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that. 

72000.  Not  much  ? — No.  It  is  really  generally  for 
personal  motives  in  the  first  instance. 

72001.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  it  not  often  the  case  that  a 
farmer  will  say  :  "  I  cannot  take  that  farm  because  there 
are  not  enough  cottages  on  it,"  and  then  cottages  are 
built  ? — I  have  rarely  heard  of  such  a  case,  and  the  fact 
that  no  cottages  have  been  added  to  farms  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood shows  that  that  is  not  the  case. 

72002.  (Air.  Booth.)  In  paragraph  7  you  say  that 
although  you  were  against  co-option  you  have  rather  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some 


other  element  rather  than  the  elected  council  ? — I  think  The  Jlev 
that  it  is  worth  considering,  especially  for  the  sake  of  Henry 
ladies.  In  unions  like  ours,  ladies  take  very  great  interest  Moody. 
in  the  Poor  Law,  but  they  care  nothing  about  roads,  and  jg  j""]  -[^an 

drains,  and  bridges,  and  they  cannot  be  guardians  unless   

they  are  district  councillors,  except  in  EUesmere  where  y^^iyg  Qf 
there  are  three  representatives  elected.    So  it  means  that  co-opted  ai'.d 
unless  ladies  are  elected  for  EUesmere  we  get  none  on  the  nominated 
board  at  all.  guardians, 

72003.  And  if  the  Local  Government  Board  had  the  f^dfes^''^ 
power  of  nominating,  it  might  be  fixed  definitely  that  they 
nominated  a  certain  proportion  of  ladies  ? — A  certain 
proportion,  but  especially  ladies. 

72004.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  whole  board  ? — 
Including  some  ladies  at  any  rate.  I  would  leave  that  to 
themselves.  They  might  appoint  so  many  if  they  thought 
it  desirable. 

72005.  Not  to  make  it  a  very  fixed  thing  ? — No. 

72006.  In  order  to  include  that  element  ? — Quite  so. 

72007.  I  see  that  you  have  in  your  mind  very  largely  Capricious 
more  the  irregularity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  guardians,  action  of 
the  variation  in  policv,  and  so  on  ? — Quite  so.  guardians  and 

etl'ect  of 

72008.  Do  I  understand  that  j'ou  think  that  these  irrcular 
nominated  members  would  attend  more  regularly  than  attendance, 
the  rest  ? — It  would  give  us  a  better  chance.  You 

see  the  area  of  our  union  is  so  huge  that  you  can  scarcely 
expect  a  majority  each  time  to  attend  pretty  regularly. 

72009.  It  is  whipped  up  for  any  special  occasion  ? — 
Yes,  if  there  is  an  agenda  sent  out. 

72010.  It  may  be  whipped  up,  and  that  might  affect 
the  result,  and  therefore  the  varying  policy  which  you 
dislike  ? — Yes.  It  is  not  that  always.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  when  farmers  especially  are  busy,  we  might  get 
no  farmers  on,  but  the  traders  who  have  not  any  hay 
would  be  there,  so  that  you  not  only  get  a  different 
board  at  the  meetings  but  you  get  a  different  class  of 
men  altogether,  with  different  sympathies  and  different 
ideas  altogether. 

72011.  If  the  nominated  people  attended  more  regularly 
they  would  ballast  the  ship  ? — Quite  so. 

72012.  I  will  pass  over  your  suggested  reforms,  as  to  EfTect  of 
which  I  think  I  may  say  we  have  had  suggestions  for  *^''^.*'ityonthe 
almost  all  made  before  us,  and  we  are  interested  in  them,  recipients, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  need  develop  those,  except  the  last. 

We  have  already  discussed  that  thrift  should  be  made 
a  compulsory  subject,  but  as  to  paragraph  10  it  surely 
depends  very  much  upon  the  conditions  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  charities.  The  effect  that  the  distribution 
will  have  on  the  character  of  the  people  would  be  affected 
by  the  conditions  under  which  the  charities  are  given, 
would  it  not  ? — There  is  a  free  hand  in  them.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  rules  that  they  have  to  work  by. 

72013.  And  they  are  distributed  without  much  prin- 
ciple ? — As  far  as  I  am  aware  without  any  principle  at  all, 
in  a  good  many  cases. 

72014.  You  are  comparing  parish  relief  with  charitable 
relief  ? — Yes. 

72015.  You  say  that  the  one,  that  is  those  who  are 
in  receipt  of  relief,  know  that  they  must  do  without 
these  charities,  the  others  know  that  possibly  they  maj^ 
share  them.  You  think  the  whole  tone  of  the  people  is 
changed  by  this  fact  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  charities  ? 
— I  explain  that  in  my  parish  there  are  some  entitled  to  a 
share  in  these  charities  and  some  not.  If  they  are 
entitled  to  a  share  they  always  seem  harping  after 
these  charities,  never  allowing  their  mind  to  rest  for  a 
moment ;  although  they  are  small  in  themselves,  they  are 
always  thinking  about  them.  If  Mrs.  So-and-so  has  it, 
why  should  not  I  ?  It  is  the  same  spirit  throughout ; 
whereas  those  who  cannot  share  in  tiem  never  mention 
them  and  never  think  about  them.  They  seem  per- 
fectly happy,  it  sets  their  mind  at  rest. 

72016.  If  you  cannot  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  which 
perhaps  you  would  prefer,  it  seems  necessary  that  certain 
definite  principles  should  be  brought  into  the  distribu- 
tion so  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  that  there  should 
be  definite  objects  for  which  the  money  should  be  used  ? 
— Quite  so. 

72017.  In  Paragraph  17  you  say  you  think  freely 
given  Poor  Law  out-relief  wouM  have  a  good  effect  on 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


The  Rev.  friendly  societies  ?— Yes.  Do  you  mean  by  that  freely 
Henry  given  outdoor  relief  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  indoor 
Moody.      relief  ? 

~~T"  72018.  It  means  that  it  should  be  given,  I  suppose, 
18  Jiily,J^907.  strictly  instead  of  indoor  relief,  wherever  outdoor 

Effect  of  lax  relief  can  be  given  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  that  would 
)nt-ielief  on  be  good,  looked  at  in  that  way. 
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72019.  I  thought  perhaps  you  had  not  quite  under- 
stood the  point  ? — I  had  not. 

72020.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  When  you  say  that  thrifty  habits 
are  rather  declining  than  growing,  I  gather  you  do  not 
think  friendly  societies  are  falling  off  much  ? — I  am 
afraid  they  are  falling  off. 

72021.  Would  you  say  the  Oddfellows  and  Foresters 
hold  their  own  ?— They  do  hold  their  oivn,  but  there  is 
a  tendency  rather  to  fall  off  than  increase.  There  is 
the  same  desire  on  the  part  of  young  people  to  join  them, 
but  where  the  falling  off  comes  in  is  that  they  cannot 
keep  up  their  payments.  They  have  joined,  but  so  many 
have  dropped  out.  In  our  own  small  lodge  six  out  of 
120  members  have  left  through  non-payment  of  con- 
tributions. 

72022.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  that  in  one  year  ? — Yes. 

72023.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  In  your  parish  should  you  think 
prevalence  of  ti^at  the  majority  of  people  have  insured  for  their  burial  ? 

— You  mean  in  an  ordinary  insurance  society  ? 

72024.  Yes  ? — A  good  many  have. 

72025.  Almost  everybody,  should  you  not  say  ? — 
No,  I  should  not  say  almost  everybody  ;  they  are  chiefly 
women. 

72026.  At  the  board  of  guardians  do  you  often  have 
to  bury  paupers  ? — Roughly  speaking  I  should  think 
we  have  to  bury  two  out  of  three. 

72027.  Wlio  die  in  the  house  ? — More  than  that  of 
those  who  die  in  the  house,  the  indoor  paupers. 

72028.  For  what  sort  of  proportion  of  the  indoor 
paupers  do  you  pay  for  the  burial  ? — I  should  think 
iive  out  of  six.    It  is  rather  the  exception  not  to. 

72029.  Of  outdoor  paupers  do  you  bury  so  many  as 
two  out  of  three  ? — No,  we  should  not  bury  as  many  as 
two  out  of  three.  Perhaps  it  would  be  rather  the  other 
way,  one  out  of  three. 

72030.  Have  you  a  branch  of  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  in  your  village  ? — Yes. 

72031.  Do  you  know  at  all  what  the  amount  of  the 
deposits  in  it  are  ? — No,  I  fear  not  much.  We  have  a 
permy  bank,  and  they  deposit  through  the  year,  but 
unfortunately  they  draw  it  out  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
That  is  the  custom,  unfortunately :  it  amounts  to  about 
£50  in  round  figures. 

72032.  Have  you  any  co-operative  society  which  in- 
cludes your  parish  ? — What  kind  of  society,  stores  do 
you  mean  ? 

72033.  Yes  ?— No. 

Clotliing  club     72034.  They  mostly  drift  to  insurance  societies  and 
benefits  and   friendly  societies  ? — ^They  have  a  clothing  club,  but  that 
subscriptions,  ju  paid  in  during  the  year  and  all  taken  out  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

72035.  Do  you  find  people  join  that  freely  T — Yes. 

72036.  Do  you  give  a  bonus  ? — Yes,  23.  6d.  for  13s. 
and  3s.  Gd.  for  £1. 

72037.  You  say  that,  you  think  many  of  these  people's 
lives  are  embittered  by  charity,  but  charity  plays  a  great 
part  in  their  lives  ? — Yes,  if  you  call  that  charity. 

72038.  Do  you  think  the  Poor  Law  plays  the  same 
part  in  people's  lives  ? — Certainly  not. 

72039.  Do  you  think  people  count  on  getting  outdoor 
relief  in  old  age  ? — They  are  ready  to  apply  for  it. 

72040.  Do  you  think  it  influences  their  conduct  in  early 
life  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
drunkards  or  spendthrifts  when  they  are  in  health  and 
strength  with  the  expectation  of  coming  on  the  Poor  Law 
when  they  are  old. 

72041.  Do  you  think  that  is  because  they  look  for- 
ward so  little  ? — I  do  not  think  they  give  it  a  thought. 

72042.  They  do  not  trouble  about  it  ?— No. 

72043.  Do  you  think  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  you 
give  has  any  perceptible  effect  on  wages  ? — No,  if  by  that 
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you  mean  that  that  would  regulate  the  wages  of  the  farm 
servants. 

72044.  What  I  mean  is  if  you  reheve  people  of  the  Effect  o 
necessity  of  providing  for  their  old  age,  do  you  think  it  relief  on 
prevents  the  wages  ri?ing  to  a  point  at  which  they  could  ?  wages. 
— No,  I  should  not  think  so.    Do  you  mean  if  they  could 

not  look  forward  to  the  Poor  Law  relief  that  they  would 
be  inclined  to  demand  another  Is.  or  2s.  a  week  ? 

72045.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

72046.  Have  you  looked  into  the  effect  of  the  old  Poor 
Law  system  upon  wages  at  all  ? — Not  recently. 

72047.  It  is  an  arguable  question.  Do  you  think  if  you  Desirabi 
oould  extend  the  number  of  small  holdings  in  your  parish  of  ineres 
or  district  it  would  be  a  good  thing  fou-the  people  ? — It  f"",^/.^ 
all  depends  on  the  people.'  holdnigs 

72048.  Do  you  think  it  would  educate  the  people  a 
good  deal  ? — I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  small  holdings, 
but  still  it  all  depends  on  the  man,  and  especially  on  the 
man's  wife. 

72049.  Have  you  any  experience  of  them  in  your  Effect  o 
parish  ? — Yes,  the  parish  has  about  forty  small  holdings,  ?mall  lu 
and  only  about  six  or  seven  large  farms. 

72050.  That  is  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

72051.  Of  those  forty  how  many  of  them  are  doing 
well  ? — It  is  a  help  I  should  say  to  all  but  about  three. 

72052.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  they  have  other 
occupations  ? — They  have,  most  of  them. 

72053.  {Mr.  Booth.)  About  what  size  holding  are  you 
speaking  of  ? — They  vary  from  about  3  acres  up  to  50, 
or  a  little  more. 

72054.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Are  they  as  a  rule  tenants  or 
owners  ? — Tenants. 

72055.  Do  you  think  they  as  a  class  are  more  thrifty  ? 
— They  may  be.  You  see  they  have  to  do  with  going  to 
market  and  selling  their  own  wares,  and  the  money 
■passes  through  their  hands,  and  they  get  to  know  the 
worth  of  things  more.  It  must  have  a  tendency  in  that 
direction. 

72056.  Do  you  find  on  the  whole  they  have  what  we 
may  call  in  general  terms,  more  self-respect  ? — Yes,  they 
have.    Of  course  there  are  exceptions. 

72057.  I  mean  speaking  generally  ?— Yes. 

72058.  Individuals  will  always  vary  ? — -Of  course. 

72059.  Do  you  find  they  make  any  effort  at  self -cul- 
ture. Do  thei/  read  at  all  ? — Yes,  it  would  have  that 
effect.  My  mind  is  on  a  small  holder  now,  who  in  his 
young  days  could  not  read  ;  he  reads  a  little  now,  but 
his  wife  cannot  read  at  all.  I  find  that  they  do  not  like 
it  to  be  known  that  they  cannot  read,  and  in  church 
they  will  always  stand  up  with  the  book  open,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  ;  it  increases  their  self-respect.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  call  it  self-respect,  or  pride,  in  a  case 
of  that  sort,  but  it  does  help  them  ;  it  lifts  them  up. 

72060.  Are  your  small  holdings  as  a  rule  arable  or 
dairy  ? — All  grass. 

72061.  And  they  would  keep  what,  a  couple  of  cows  ? 
— They  would  vary  from  one  cow  up  to  five. 

72062.  Do  they  insure  their  cows,  as  a  rule  ? — Yes, 
they  have  an  insurance  for  cows. 

72063.  What  do  they  do  with  the  milk  ?— Most  of  the 
small  holders  make  butter,  the  farmers  make  cheese. 

72064.  Have  you  a  butter  factory  ? — No. 

72065.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — It 
would  certainly.  We  tried  to  get  one  in  EUesmere,  and 
we  thought  we  should  be  successful,  but  there  is  such  a 
marked  want  of  imity  with  the  people,  especially  with  the 
small  holders. 

72066.  They  do  not  co-operate  ? — If  they  could  only 
come  together  and  mutually  work  the  thing,  it  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage  to  them.  There  is  no  co- 
operation in  anything,  butter  or  eggs  or  anything  else. 
They  go  to  the  market  as  individuals  and  only  individuals, 
and  the  huckster  gets  hold  of  them,  and  of  course  they 
have  to  accept  what  he  likes  to  give  them. 

72067.  Looking  forward  over  a  longish  period  of  time,  do  increase 

you  think  that  the  provision  of  smaU  holdings  would  sma  1  lio 

largely  diminish  the  pauperism  in  your  parish  ? — Within  ing^  as  a 

a  very  short  time  I  think  it  would  show  an  e£fect.  remedy 

pauperis 
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72068.  In  reducing  it  ?— Yes.  When  you  say  my 
paiisL  I  take  it  that  you  mean  my  district ;  in  my  particu- 
lar parish  I  only  have  one  outdoor  pauper,  and  she  is  a 
widow.  I  should  think  that  in  a  very  short  time  that 
with  the  class  of  persons  who  are  beginning  to  think 
about  small  holdings,  it  would  have  a  most  good  effect. 

72069.  Do  you  think  the  rising  generation  would  stay  in 
the  neighbourhood  more  ? — It  would  given  them  a  better 
chance  ;  they  cannot  stay  now,  there  are  no  cottages. 

72070.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  attractive  enough  for 
them  ? — I  think  it  would. 

f        72071.  How  would  you  deal  with  the  cottage  difficulty  ? 
I  do  not  know,  it  is  rather  a  large  question. 

72072.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  it  ? — First 
tate  of      I  would  get  land,  if  I  could. 

ion,  72073.  Would  you  be  disposed  to  empower  or  compel 
the  local  authority  to  put  up  cottages  ? — Supplying  the 
money,  do  you  mean  ? — 

72074.  Yes,  to  build  them  practically  ? — I  would  not 
mind  it  so  long  as  the  rates  were  not  touched. 

72075.  Do  you  think  the  thing  is  sufficiently  serious 
to  call  for  the  intervention  of  the  public  authority  ? — I 
think  it  is  certainly. 

72076.  What  form  do  you  think  it  had  better  take  ?— 
I  would  not  mind  money  being  advanced  on  the  security 
of  the  public  authority  provided  that  nothing  came  out 
of  the  rates. 

72077.  Somebody  must  pay  for  it  ? — The  rents  would 
pay  for  it. 

72078.  That  is  to  say  provided  it  were  not  done  at  a 
loss  ? — I  v/ould  not  mind  the  State,  for  instance,  lending 
money  to  the  local  authority  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
up  these  houses  ;  as  jou  say  the  rents  would  pay  tha 
interest  or  whatever  else  is  required. 

72079.  You  think  in  the  long  run  that  would  really 
be  an  economical  policy  ? — I  think  it  would.  I  make 
a  point  of  the  rates,  because  I  think  that  the  rates,  both 
in  towTi  and  in  the  country,  have  reached  sucti  a  pitch 
that  they  cannot  go  any  higher,  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  protected  in  every  way. 

72080.  In  5'our  parish  or  your  district  do  the  small 
ing  holders  pay  their  own  rates  as  a  rule  ? — Do  you  mean 
"P-  are  they  included  in  the  rent  ? 

72081.  Yes  ? — Up  to  £8  the  rates  are  paid  in  with  the 
rent  of  the  cottages,  but  as  a  rule  the  small  holders  pay 
theur  own  rates. 

ty      72082.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all 
cottagers   paid   their   rates  ? — Yes,    certainly ;    I  am 
"8-  strongly  in  favour  of  that. 

72083.  What  advantage  would  it  have  ? — It  would 
make  men  of  them,  in  the  first  place  ;  it  would  make  them 
more  independent,  and  make  them  take  more  interest 
in  the  concerns  of  their  district. 

72084.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Were  you  a  guardian  before 
1894,  when  the  new  Act  came  in  ? — Xo,  I  was  not  before 
then. 


72085.  As  regards  Paragraph  9  (/),  how  would  you 
teach  thrift? — When  I  speak  of  thrift  I  should  like  you 
to  understand  that  I  put  a  very  wide  meaning  on  that 
word.  I  v.'ould  teach  them  everj-thing  that  was  con- 
ducive to  their  health  and  then*  happiness,  not  only  the 
saviijg  of  money,  but  also  domestic  economy,  hygiene, 
laws  of  health  and  everything. 

72086.  Do  j'ou  take  much  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
sanitary  officer  ? — Yes. 

72087.  I  imderstand  he  is  a  clerk  in  the  clerk's  office  ? — 
That  is  in  the  urban  district,  it  is  not  in  the  rural. 

72088.  Who  is  the  sanitary  officer  in  the  Rural  ? — The 
surveyor. 

72089.  Is  he  a  whole-time  officer  ? — His  whole  time  is 
given  to  those  two  duties. 

72090.  Do  the  county  coimcil  pay  any  portion  of  his 
salary  ? — Is  it  the  county  covmcil,  or  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? 

72091.  He  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  the  consent  of 
the  county  authority,  can  he  ? — I  think  it  is  the  Local 
Government  Board. 


72092.  Do  you  think,  looking  back  over  your  experi  -     The  Rev. 
ence,  that  the  sanitary  inspector  is  reasonably  free  ftom  Henry 
local  pressure  ? — That  I  would  not  like  to  say.    I  think  Afoody. 

it  would  be  highly  essential  for  aU  these  public  officers,  |gj~]  i^qj 

that  have  to  do  with  houses  of  others,  to  have  houses  in   ^  

the  first  place  provided  for  themselves  by  the  local  p,oposal 
authority.  for  l.cal 

72093.  To  have  houses  provided  by  the  local  authority  ?  authority  to 
-Yes.  provide 

liou^es  tor 

72094.  Would  you  like  the  sanitary  laws  administered  Manitavy 
and  inspected  by  an  authority  extending  over  a  wider  inspectors, 
area  ?    Do  you  think  the  union  area  is  now  too  small  for  Question  of 
sanitary  purposes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  should  say  that  increasing  the 
it  was.    In  fact,  I  would  rather  it  be  as  it  is  now  than  area  for 
have  it  a  county  matter.  sanitary 

authority. 

72095.  In  spite  of  local  difficulties  ? — In  spite  of  local 
difficulties. 

72096.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  have  any  complaints  as  (Question  of 
to  the  insufficiency  of  the  medical  relief  of  the  outdoor  insufficiency 
poor  in  your  district,  or  in  the  union  ? — I  cannot  say  that  medical 

I  have  not.  ''^^^ef. 

72097.  Have  such  complaints  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  have. 

72098.  Have  they  been  inquired  into,  do  you  know  ? — 
No,  not  particularly. 

72099.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  present  arrangements  Quality  of  _ 
for  medical  relief  in  the  EUesmere  Union  ? — There  are  medical  relief 
very  good  doctors  ;  the  only  fault  is  that  perhaps  they  do 

not  pay  very  frequent  attention. 

72100.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  that  ? — You  do  not  give 
very  large  salaries  to  commence  with. 

72101.  Have  they  applied  for  more  ? — Nc,  they  have  not 
applied  for  more  ;  and  I  think  if  they  did  and  we  were  to 
advertise  it,  we  should  probably  get  appUcations  from 
doctors  offering  to  pay  more  visits  for  the  same  money. 

72102.  We  have  it  stated  in  evidence  that  in  your  Ordinary 
union,  apparently,  there  is  no  case  receiving  medical  relief  a 
relief  apart  from  ordinary  Poor  Law  rehef.    Have  you  condition  for 
any  rule  on  that  ground  ? — We  had  a  case  only  the  board  "^*^]^iiggj'jgpe 
before  last  where  the  relieving  officer  called  in  a  medical ' 

man  to  a  non-pauper,  and  the  medical  man  attended  ; 
and  he  sent  in  a  claim  which  we  did  not  pay.  He  sent  in 
his  claim  because  the  person  was  not  a  pauper. 

72103.  Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  poor  person 
should  be  in  receipt  of  orchnary  relief  in  order  to  get 
medical  relief  ? — Quit«  so. 

72104.  The  relieving  officer  would  have  full  power  ta 
give  a  medical  order  quite  apart  from  ordinary  rehef  ? — 
Yes. 

72105.  That  is  understood  ? — That  is  understood  by  me. 

72106.  It  is  understood  by  your  board,  do  you  think  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  the  point  has  ever  come  up. 

72107.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  understood  by 
your  medical  officer.  Was  it  made  clear  to  him  in  this 
particular  case  ? — Yes,  because  we  did  not  pay.  We  told 
him  it  was  his  duty  to  attend. 

72108.  Is  that  incident  closed,  or  is  it  stiU  proceeding  ? 
— It  is  closed. 

72109.  You  make  a  suggestion  that  the  Local  Govern-  FropoFeil 
ment  Board  should  have  the  power  of  nominating  guar-  nomination  of 
dians.    Have  you  any 

the  Local  Government  iJoarcl  in  pretv.^v.„^v.  ^v.,  ...^^v..  ^  _ 
say,  extending  your  powers  of  co-option,  or  giving  power  "     i      .  ' 


special  reason  why  it  should  be  Ruardians  by 
t  Board  in  preference  to,  shall  I  L"c*l Govern- 

iiieiit  Board, 

to  the  county  council  ? — I  would  much  prefer  the  head  ^o^sucir*^''^^" 
authority  doing  it  than  any  local  authority.  nomination 

72110.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  mean  the  people  nominated  hy  county 
to  be  local  residents,  I  suppose  ? — Certainly ;  those  who  ^^'ounciJ. 
could  attend.    The  attendance  is  the  necessary  point.  I 

would  certainly  not  leave  it  to  the  local  guardians  to 
nominate. 

72111.  (Dr.  Doicnes.)  Nor  even  to  the  county  council  ? 
—No. 

72112.  Do  you  think  that  the  intervention  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  be  resented  now-a-days  by  the 
democracy  ? — I  think  not ;  it  would  be  the  nomination 
that  would  be  resented,  if  anything  was. 

72113.  Do  you  think  it  would  ?— I  do  not  think  it 
^vould,  especially  if  it  was  understood,  because  the  present 
system  has  been  given  a  good  chance,  and  it  has  not 
altogether  succeedei. 
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72114.  Another  suggestion  is  that  each  parish  council 
should  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  its  paupers.  Do  you 
mean  annually,  or  from  time  to  time  ? — I  should  say  from 
time  to  time.  J  should  hke  to  see  it  done  before  any  out 
rehef  was  given  at  all ;  so  that  when  a  case  came  forward 
the  guardians  should  refer  to  the  parish  council  for  its 
observation  upon  the  case. 

72115.  But  would  the  f>arish  council  meet  sufficiently 
often  with  reference  to  that  ? — No,  that  is  the  difficulty  ; 
but  the  relieving  officer  might  reheve  in  kind  temporarily. 

72116.  Are  your  parish  councils  in  the  Ellesmere  imion 
active  bodies  ? — Yes. 

72117.  Even  in  the  small  parishes  ? — Yes,  we  have  a 
parish  council  in  our  small  parish  which  is  very  active. 

72118.  If  you  withdraw  vaccination  from  the  guardians, 
under  what  authority  should  you  place  it  ? — I  should 
have  it  done  by  officers  appointed  directly  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  or  some  central  authority. 

72119.  And  in  the  case  of  lunacy,  what  authority  would 
you  have  to  control  that  ? — They  are  much  about  the 
same.  I  suppose  you  would  have  to  have  local  committees 
for  each  ;  but  I  certainly  think  that  it  is  in  the  wrong 
quarter  at  the  present  time. 

72120.  Now  about  these  local  committees,  how  would 
you  appoint  them  ? — I  would  leave  that  to  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

72121.  That  they  should  be  nominated  ?— Yes  ;  I  do 
not  think  those  matters  ought  to  come  within  the  scope 
of  an  elective  body  at  all. 

....  72122.  You  suggest  that  the  power  of  providing  alcoholic 

prohibition  of  liquor  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  guardians  ;   do  you 
a  CO  10  as      mean  even  if  recommended  by  the  medical  officer  ? — No, 
I  think  I  state  that  somewhere. 

72123.  Is  not  that  so  already  ? — At  Christmas -time  we 
give  beer.    I  think  that  is  a  very  bad  thing. 

72124.  Is  not  that  the  only  exception  ? — That  is  the 
only  exception  at  present. 
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72125.  The  Dietary  Order  prohibits  guardians  from  Propoi 
allowing  any  spirituous  or  fermented  liquors,  unless  in  proLibii 
pursuance  of  a  written  recommendation  of  the  medical  alcohol 
officer.    Were  you  aware  of  that  ?— Then  we  are  con-  relief, 
travening  the  Order. 

72126.  You  are  if  you  are  doing  it  ? — Does  not  it  say 
at  Christmas  you  can  ? 

72127.  There  is  an  exception  for  Christmas  ? — That  is 
what  I  meant. 

72128.  I  thought  this  referred  also  to  other  times  ? — 
No,  it  is  at  Christmas. 

72129.  Do  medical  clubs  flourish  in  your  union  ? — We 
have  not  them  apart  from  the  friendly  societies. 

72130.  A  portion  of  your  union  is  in  the  county  of  Flint, 
is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

72131.  An  isolated  portion  of  Flint  ? — Yes. 

72132.  How  is  the  sanitary  work  carried  out  for  that 
isolated  portion  ? — They  have  their  own  district  officer, 
and  their  own  sanitary  officer. 

72133.  Are  those  district  councillors  guardians  of 
Ellesmere  ? — Quite  so.  The  union  is  one,  but  there  are 
two  distinct  district  councils. 

72134.  What  county  medical  officer  has  to  deal  with 
that  part  of  your  union  ?  Would  it  be  the  Shropshire 
man  or  the  Flintshire  man  ? — The  Shropshire  man  for 
the  Shropshire  part  and  the  Flintshire  man  for  the  Flint- 
shire part.  The  two  are  quite  distinct  except  for  Poor 
Law  purposes  ;  they  form  one  union  for  that,  but  for 
district  council  purposes  they  are  quite  distinct. 

72135.  How  far  from  the  county  of  Flint  is  your  detached 
portion  ?— It  is  noi  far  in  some  parts.  For  instance, 
when  you  get  near  Wrexham  you  are  not  so  far  away. 

72136.  Where  does  the  Flint  county  council  meet  ? — I 
think  at  Flint. 

72137.  It  would  be  a  long  way  for  the  people  to  go  to 
attend  the  county  council  ? — It  is  a  long  way. 


The  Rev. 
Prebendary 
W.  T.  Burges 

18  July,  1907. 
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The  Rev.  Prebendary  W.  T.  Burges,  called ;    and  Examined. 


72138.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  the  Chairman  of  Church 
Stretton  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

72139.  We  will  take  the  statement  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  prepare  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you 
wiU  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Very  well.  {The  Witness  handed 
in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  This  is  a  purely  agricultural  union,  ui  a  hill  coimtry. 
In  the  main  valley  farms  are  from  100  to  300  acres  ; 
on  the  hills,  small  holdings,  with  rights  of  commonage  on 
the  moorland.  The  hill  farmers  are  of  the  labouring 
class,  and  live  as  labourers  do. 

2.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  peculiarities  or  experiments 
in  Poor  Law  administration  in  this  union,  but  n  para- 
graph 8  I  make  a  suggestion  as  to  an  experiment. 

3.  We  cannot  altogether  refuse  outdoor  relief ;  it 
would  inflict  hardship  if  we  did.  We  might,  I  think,  be 
a  little  stricter  than  we  are,  without  being  unduly  severe. 
I  say  this  because  outdoor  relief  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
a  matter  of  fashion  and  varies  widely  in  different  parishes. 
There  are  two  parishes  in  the  imion  from  which  applica- 
tions for  outdoor  relief  are  made  without  any  hesitation, 
on  the  slightest  pretext,  on  the  groxmd  "  that  their 
neighbours  have  it,  why  should  not  they  ?  "  while  in 
other  parishes,  under  exactly  similar  conditions,  every 
effort  is  made,  by  private  charity  and  neighbourly  help, 
to  keep  i^eople  "off  the  parish."  Outdoor  relief  always 
will  be  liable  to  abuse,  in  spite  of  all  care  taken  ;  as,  for 
instance,  a  case  which  came  to  our  knowledge  this  year 
proves  :  a  blind  woman,  strongly  recommended  by  the 
local  guardians,  had  for  years  received  2s.  6d.  a  week. 
She  was  known  to  be  very  clever  at  crochet  and  knitting, 
and  to  have  some  very  kind  friends  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  helping  her,  or  she  would  have  received  a  larger  weekly 
pay.  On  her  death  it  was  found  that  she  had  upwarcls 
of  £50  saved.  The  system  pursued  by  the  Atcham 
Union,  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  seems  to  me  the 
best  and  fairest  to  all  members  of  the  commimity ;  and 
I  try  as  far  as  I  can  to  get  our  method  approximated  to 
that. 


4.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  made  up 
of  broken-down  or  worn-out  agricultural  labourers  and 
their  wives  or  widows ;  with  a  few  paralytics,  feeble- 
minded, incompetent  people  of  both  sexes.  No  able- 
bodied,  or  fully  responsible  people. 

5.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  : — 

(a)  Drink,  either  in  the  case  of  the  applicants 
themselves,  or  of  their  natural  protectors  and  sup- 
porters. 

(6)  Lowness  of  wages.  The  agricultural  labourer's 
wages  do  not  enable  him  to  save  enough  for  old  age, 
by  putting  by  on  his  own  account. 

(c)  Neglecting  the  opportunities  of  saving  through 
benefit  societies. 

(d)  Disregard  of  parents'  needs  by  grown-up  sons. 
Daughters  are  almost  always  ready  to  do  their  share. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  is 
composed  chiefly  of  farmers,  two  or  three  clergymen  and 
professional  men,  one  tradesman. 

7.  All  cases  for  relief  come  before  the  board  at  their 
fortnightly  meeting,  the  applicants  being,  if  possible, 
present,  and  required  to  state  their  own  case.  The 
view  of  the  board  is  invariably  considerate  and  patient. 
After  all  information  is  elicited,  the  applicant  retires 
and  the  case  is  considered  in  his  or  her  absence.  The 
opinion  of  the  guardian  of  the  parish,  and  of  others  who 
know  the  applicant's  circumstances,  has  great  weight 
and  is  generally  followed.  The  relief  is  always  given  in 
the  first  instance  temporarily,  in  the  hope  of  helping  the 
applicant  over  a  bad  time  ;  if,  after  several  renewals  for 
short  periods,  the  case  is  evidently  chronic,  the  relief  is 
ordered  for  the  quarter. 

8.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  right  in  making  a  sug- 
gestion as  regards  the  "  Casual "  question.  If  so,  I 
want  to  say  this :  The  tramps  along  our  main  roads  do 
not  belong  to  our  union,  and  their  relief  should  not  be 
mixed  up  with  our  Poor  Law  relief,  which  is  in  all  other 
respects  a  purely  local  matter.  We,  the  guardians  in 
small  unions,  have  not  the  staff  or  machinery  required 
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osal  to  for  dealing  with  tramps.  We  have  no  male  officers  in 
fer  the  workhouse  except  the  master;  his  only  assistant  in 
OS  to  the  the  tramp  ward  is  a  crippled  inmate,  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  able-bodied  man  we  have  in  the  House.  In  an 
evening  a  number  of  rough  fellows  who  have  been  tramping 
together,  more  or  less,  for  several  days,  encouraging  eacli 
other,  I  think,  by  tales  of  successful  rebellion,  come  for 
admission,  perhaps  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number.  One 
officer,  perhaps  nearer  sixty  than  fifty,  with  no  available 
support,  face  to  face  with  a  lot  of  men  who  are  only  looking 
for  the  opportunity  of  being  rude,  or  refusing  to  obey 
orders,  is  not  in  a  fair  position.  Refusing  to  work, 
breaking  windows,  assaulting  the  master,  or  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  ward,  is  no  uncommon  offence.  I  respect- 
fully suggest  that  the  relief  of  casuals  should  be  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  police,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of 
small  rural  unions,  such  as  Church  Stretton.  Even 
though  the  present  wards,  stone-sheds,  etc.,  standing  on 
the  premises  of  the  union  workhouse,  be  used,  the  control 
and  superintendence  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  police. 
The  tickets  for  admission  should  be  given  at  the  police- 
station;  in  this  way  the  police  would  become  acquainted 
with  many  suspicious  characters  passing  through  their 
district.  A  police  constable  should  superintend  the 
bath,  the  ration  distribution,  and  admission  to  sleeping- 
cells,  and  attend  again  in  the  morning  to  see  the  men 
leave  their  cells,  and  do  their  tasks. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

9.  I  have  not  been  resident  in  this  union  long  enough 
to  give  any  account  of  the  chief  charities,  either  as  to 
their  operation  or  effect. 

10.  Among  the  very  poorest  and  least  intelligent  class  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  distinction  is  made,  in  their 
minds,  between  charity  and  outdoor  relief.  I  do  not 
think  that  they  recognise  the  fact  that  outdoor  relief, 
if  granted  to  them,  comes  out  of  their  neighbours'  pockets. 
They  regard  the  guardians  as  giving  relief  out  of  some 
charitable  store.  Amongst  the  better  educated  and 
more  thoughtful  the  sentiment  is  growing  that  they 
forfe't  their  independence  less  by  applying  for  Poor  Law 
relief  than  by  asking  for  charity. 

11.  One  very  simple  way  in  which  charities  may  be 
used  to  relieve  Poor  Law  expenditure,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  turned  to  the  best  account,  is  by  pooling  a  number 
of  charities  in  a  parish  or  town,  and  from  the  united 
income  making  a  number  of  small  peneions  to  carefully 
selected  cases,  and  letting  it  be  known  that,  unless 
forfeited  by  bad  conduct,  such  pensions  will  be  continued 
through  life.  In  a  former  parish,  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected, a  number  of  small  charities,  no  one  of  which 
alone  was  of  sufficient  value  to  do  any  permanent  good, 
when  distributed  amongst  all  the  aged,  or  all  the  widows, 
or  all  the  spinsters  of  the  parish,  by  being  pooled,  produced 
an  aggregate  sum  from  which  we  were  able  to  pay  thirteen 
worn-out  folk,  all  of  the  classes  for  which  the  charities 
were  originally  intended,  a  weekly  pension  of  .3s.  6d. 
each.  All  these  people  must  have,  but  for  this  charitable 
help,  been  on  the  outdoor  relief  list  at  perhaps  from 
2s.  to  2s.  6d.  each.  Thej'  had  no  longer  any  fear  of 
the  money  being  withheld,  provided  they  behaved  them- 
selves reasonabl}'  well — all  the  annoyance  and  quarrelling 
caused  by  frequent  distribution  of  doles  was  done  away 
with,  and  the  poor  rate  was  relieved  to  an  appreciable 
extent. 

:>f  72140.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  With  regaid  to  paragraph  3,  you 

inity  as  say  the  methods  of  giving  out  relief  vary  a  good  deal,  it 
is  almost  a  matter  of  fashion  ? — In  different  parishes  in 
the  same  union,  that  is  my  opinion. 

72141.  And  a  little  more  so  in  different  unions  ? — Very 
widely  indeed  in  different  unions. 

72142.  What  is  needed,  in  your  view,  is  greater  regu- 
larity ? — I  think  so. 

72143.  What  do  you  suggest  as  the  best  method  of 
arriving  at  regxilarity  within  a  union,  from  parish  to 
parish  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  can  suggest  any  way  of 
improving  the  present  state  of  things,  except  continually, 
when  a  case  is  brought  up  from  a  parish  which  ajjpeais 
to  be  making  too  many  demands,  pressing  upon  the 
guardians  of  the  parish,  and  those  who  are  recommending 
the  case,  how  very  largely  they  are  drawing  upon  the 
resources  of  the  union.  I  may  mention  that  in  our  own 
union  there  are  two  or  tliree  parishes,  and  one  in  particular, 
which  draws  out  of  all  proportion  to  either  its  assessed 
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value  or  its  population,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the     j'he  Rev. 
union.  Prebendary 

72144.  Is  there  greater  poverty  there  ?— I  do  not  ^^urges. 
think  so.    I  should  say  that  the  whole  of  the  union  is  jgjyj  199- 

very  equal  indeed  in  that  way,  it  is  purely  agricultural   '' 

except  where  certain  parishes  touch  upon  the  railway.  Social  and 
and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  employment  for  railway  industrial 
men,  platelayers  and  permanent  way  men,  and  this  parish  conditions  iu 
which  I  have  mentioned  should  be  benefited  by  that  Ciiurch 
because  it  is  situated  near  Craven  Arms.  Stretton. 

72145.  So  you  think  you  may  fairly  complain  of  the 
results  ? — I  think  so. 

72146.  You  have  one  relieving  officer  who  will  take  j  j^^j^ 
several  parishes  ? — We  have  only  one  relieving  officer  uiiiformitv 
for  the  entire  union  ;  it  is  a  very  small  union.  as  to  out- 

72147.  Ought  not  his  influence  to  bring  about  regu-  ?®|}®^' 
larity  in  that  respect  ?— He  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  that 
parish  has  more  cases  of  paupers  than  other  parishes  Qfj^^gj.  ° 
but  he  will  probably  tell  us  that  it  is  not  easy  to  refuse  thereon, 
any  one  of  them,  or  to  say  that  any  one  of  them  is  im- 
deserving  of  relief,  yet  other  parishes  with  the  same 

class  of  popiilation  contrive  to  do  with  so  very  much 
less  outdoor  relief. 

72148.  Do  the  cases  not  come  up  at  all  from  the  other 
places,  or  is  it  that  they  come  up  and  are  refused  ? — It  is 
not  that  they  come  up  and  are  refused,  but  it  is  not  the 
fashion  in  certain  jjarishes  to  apply,  that  is  my  im- 
pression. 

72149.  Do  you  think  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  it,  because 
they  think  they  will  not  get  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  think  sometimes  perhaps  they  are  encouraged  by  the 
local  guardians  to  apply.  The  local  guardians  may  en- 
courage people  to  apply,  and  say  they  will  do  all  they  can 
for  them,  or  something  like  that. 

72L50.  The  initiative  may  come  from  the  guardians  ? 
— I  think  so,  from  the  local  guardians. 

72151.  We  hear  very  often  that  one  pauper  makes  The 
many  ? — I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  contagious- 
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72152.  That  it  is  contagious,  and,  from  the  fact  of 
relief  being  given,  the  neighbours  think  why  should  not 
they  have  it  ? — I  think  that  is  the  case. 

72153.  Would  not  that  apply  from  2>arish  to  parish  ? 
Is  not  there  knowledge  of  what  is  given  in  another  parish  ? 
— It  does  not  seem  in  my  little  experience  to  spread  from 
parish  to  parish.  Where  there  is  a  better  and  rather 
independent  feeling  in  the  parish,  where  all  the  few 
charitable  alms  there  are,  are  made  good  use  of,  outdoor 
relief  is  checked  by  such  means  as  that. 

72154.  It  affects  the  character  of  the  various  individuals 
in  the  parish  ? — I  think  it  has  a  large  influence  on  the 
character. 

72155.  Each  parish  has  a  character  of  its  own  ? — I 
think  so.  Our  configuration  is  peculiar  :  we  are  a  moun- 
tainous country,  or  very  steep  hill  country,  and  we  are 
separated  from  our  neighbours  much  more  than  they 
are  in  other  places. 

72156.  In  Paragraph  7  you  describe  the  methods  and  The  functions 
say  the  view  of  the  board  is  invariably  considerate  and  of  the  cliair- 
patient.    After  all  information  is  elicited  the  applicant  ™an  in 
retires  and  the  case  is  considered,  and  in  fact  you  give  checking  lack 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  °|  ""lie'f'^""'^^ 
method,  therefore  it  is  that  I  ask  you  what  would  you  ^yithin  the 
suggest.    It  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  union, 
equality  and  justice  done  in  this  matter  of  the  public 
expenditure  for  the  poor  relief ;     and  acknowledging 
the  fact  that  parishes  differ  in  character  and  so  on,  can 
you  suggest  anything  ? — I  would  only  suggest  the  chairman 
from  time  to  time,  every  half-year,  or  whenever  this 
return  is  received,  calling  the  attention  of  the  different 
guardians  to  the  amount  which  their  parishes  are  receiving 
in  outdoor  relief,  and  where  necessary  asking  them  to 
compare  it  with  the  other  parishes  of  the  union.    I  think 
that  has  a  good  effect :    I  think  it  has  had  a  little  effect 
already.    I  think  they  are  rather  more  careful  about 
encouraging,  at  all  events,  fresh  cases  from  the  parish. 

72157.  Have  you  printed  rules,  such  as  they  have  Value  of  bye- 
at  Atcham  or  at  Ellesmere  ? — No,  we  have  not  printed  laws  as  to 
rules  to  guide  us  by.  relief. 

72158.  Would  that  be  useful  ?— It  might  be  useful 
There  are  one  or  two  points  in  connection  with  that  I 
want  to  ask  the  Commission  about,  if  they  will  let  me 
by-and-by. 
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72159.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  now  what  you 
have  to  say  about  it  ? — One  thing  is  :  How  should  we 
as  guardians  deal  with  these  cases  ? 

72160.  If  you  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  difficulty,  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  it,  but  we  may  not  be  able  to  give 
you  an  answer  ? — This  is  a  difficulty  that  met  me  the 
other  day :  a  woman  applied  for  relief  when  she  was 
evidently  in  a  great  state  of  what  we  should  call  destitu- 
tion, but  she  is  positively  the  owner  of  real  property, 
ownmg  a  house  and  garden,  but  in  wretched  repair.  I 
believe  she  has  only  a  life  interest  but  she  could  not 
explain  whether  it  was  a  life  intere&t  or  whether  she  was 
the  real  possessor.  A  person  is  not  really  destitute  with 
landed  property  in  possession. 

721  Gl.  I  think  j^ou  would  find  cases  of  that  sort  fairly 
provided  for  by  these  carefully  dra^vn  out  rules,  and  it 
would  be  a  reason  probably  for  carefully  considering 
some  of  the  existing  rules  and  adopting  them,  if  you 
found  they  suited  the  j^eculiarities  of  your  union.  We 
shall  be  very  glad  if  you  will  put  your  difficulties  ;  we 
may  not  be  able  to  answer  them,  but  they  will  be  on  the 
notes  ? — There  is  only  one  other  that  I  would  mention, 
and  that  is  how  are  we  to  deal  with  the  case  of  a  person 
receiving  outdoor  relief  in  our  union  going  into  another 
union.  We  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  imtil  she  has  been 
residing  there  a  certain  time  she  cannot  receive  relief 
from  that  union.  What  ought  we  to  do  ;  ought  we  to 
continue  our  payments  until  the  two  years,  or  whatever 
it  is,  have  elajjsed,  which  will  give  her  a  status  there, 
or  ought  we  to  refuse,  and  let  the  officers  of  that  other 
union  find  out  the  case  and  relieve  it  and  recover  from  us  ? 
)mparison  72162.  I  see  in  paragraph  5  ((/)  you  say  :  "  Disregard 
filial  ^  Qf  parents'  needs  by  grown  up  sons  ;  daughters  are  almost 
'eWsVnd  ^Iws-y^  ready  to  do  their  share."  It  is  the  fact,  is  it  not, 
that  the  sons  are  legally  liable  and  the  daughters  are 
not  ? — Yes,  and  the  amount  given  is  in  the  inverse  ratio. 

72163.  We  cannot  assume  that  if  the  sons  were  not 
legally  liable  they  would  do  more  than  as  they  are  ? — No, 
I  think  not. 

72164.  I  suppose  the  daughters  who  are  so  willing 
are  probably  not  married  ;  they  are  probably  in  service  ? 
—Yes,  probably  domestic  servants.  I  have  known 
some  cases  of  married  daughters,  but  generally  it  is  the 
domestic  servant  daughter  who  looks  after  the  old  people. 

72165.  Would  it  be  true  to  say  that  the  unmarried  sons 
do  more  than  the  married  ? — They  are  under  stronger 
pressure  from  us.    We  press  them  first  and  hardest. 

72166.  Would  they  voluntarily  give  ? — It  is  almost  a 
case  of  the  individual  man  :  a  great  many  of  them  will 
not,  a  great  many  of  them  will  go  out  of  the  country 
rather  than  support  their  parents. 

72167.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  the  case  that  sailors 
do  more  than  others  ? — I  have  not  much  experience,  not 
enough  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it. 

72168.  Would  you  wish  parents  to  have  the  legal  right 
of  claiming  upon  their  children  without  doing  so  through 
the  guardians  ;  do  it  direct  through  a  magistrate's  order  ? 
— I  think  they  do  better  by  coming  through  us.  I  think 
the  cases  get  well  sifted  then. 

72169.  Have  you  cases  in  which  the  entire  relief  comes 
from  the  sons  ? — Yes,  we  have  cases  of  three  or  four  sons 
all  able  to  contribute  a  little. 

72170.  Yet  nevertheless  the  recipient  is  a  pauper  ? — 
Yes. 

72171.  You  think  on  the  whole  it  is  the  better  way  to 
get  it  ? — I  think  so. 

72172.  It  is  better  done  in  that  .way  than  by  direct 
application  ?— If  it  were  left  to  the  parents  to  make  direct 
application  to  the  magistrate  for  relief,  I  think  they  would 
pick  on  one  son  and  spare  another.  I  think  we  probably 
distribute  the  burden  more  fairly  by  being  able  to  go  very 
carefully  into  the  case.  We  have  the  name  of  every  child 
sent  to  us  when  anyone  comes  for  relief  ;  we  go  over  them 
all  carefully  and  communicate  with  all  of  them,  if  possible, 
and  try  to  get  some  small  sum  from  all  of  them. 

72173.  Then  the  destitution,  which,  after  all,  must  be  at 
the  bottom  of  it,  is  carefully  looked  into  by  the  guar- 
dians ? — I  think  so. 

72174.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Are  many  of  these  small  hill 
farmers  the  owners  of  their  holdings  ? — It  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  them  to  be. 
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72175.  Small  freeholders  ?— Yes.  Small 

72176.  Are  they  able  to  keep  it  in  the  same  family '^^j^^^^i"g!  ai 

generation  after  generation  ? — -Yes,  it  does  remain  in  the  ^„  .'F 'f 
f     .^    I.  1  I  •       '  cue 

same  family  for  a  good  many  generations  in  some  cases.  people. 

72177.  What  is  the  condition  generally  of  these  small 
farmers  ? — Labourers,  exactly  the  same. 

72178.  Are  they  able  to  bring  up  their  families  and  to 
save  ? — Yes,  they  do  that  pretty  well.  The  children 
do  pretty  well. 

72179.  On  the  whole,  although  they  are  like  the  Condition 
labourers,  they  are  in  a  better  condition  and  position  the  rural 
than  the  labourers  ? — The  rural  agricultural  labourer  in  labourer, 
regular  work  brings  up  his  family  very  well  indeed  now. 

72180.  And  saves  ? — I  do  not  know  about  saving,  he 
certainly  pays  his  way  very  well. 

72181.  These  men  are  apparently  capable  of  keeping  Small 
enough  capital  to  stock  their  farms  ? — The  hill  farms  are  ^' 
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very  small,  and  the  amount  of  stock  required  is  very 
small,  perhaps  two  cows  and  a  dozen  sheep. 

72182.  About  how  many  acres  would  they   run  ? 
Almost  all  sizes,  from  two  or  three  acres  up  to  fifty  or  100. 

72183.  Have  they  any  hill  rights  ? — They  cut  the  fern 
for  bedding.  All  the  bedding  is  done  with  fern  ;  they 
do  not  use  straw. 

72184.  There  are  no  rights  of  turbary,  I  suppose ; 
they  do  not  burn  peat  ? — There  is  ground  where  they 
eould  get  peat  from,  but  they  do  not  burn  peat ;  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  the  country. 

72185.  Have  you  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  medical  Question  < 
relief  in  your  union  ? — No,  I  think  not.  We  are  fairly  msuffioien 
liberal  with  medical  orders.  bility  oT^' 

72186.  Do  you  have  any  complaints  as  to  insufficiency  medical 
of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  doctor  ? — Not  since  I  relief 
have  been  chairman  of  that  little  union  :  not  any  com- 
plaints that  I  can  remember. 

72187.  Have  any  difficulties  arisen  with  regard  to  any 
delay  in  getting  medical  orders  for  relief  '! — No,  none  have 
come  to  our  ears  there. 

72188.  You  have  only  one  relieving  officer  for  rather  a 
mountainous  district  ? — Yes,  it  is  rather  wide  in  area, 
but  small  in  population. 

72189.  It  would  be  difficult  for  anyone  to  get  a  relieving 
officer's  order  in  an  urgent  case  in  order  to  get  a  doctor  ? 
— I  do  not  recollect  any  difficulty  having  arisen,  but  I 
feel  that  theoretically  there  might  be  a  difficulty. 

72190.  But  you  have  not  had  any  ? — I  do  not  recollect 
any  arising. 

72191.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
siipply  of  medical  extras  which  may  be  necessary  for  a 
case  ? — Not  at  all. 

72192.  Or  of  delay  with  regard  to  that  supply  ?— Not  1^/^^,°^™ 
at  all.    If  I  may  go  back  to  your  last  question,  we  have  (jgctors  to 
had  difficulty  in  getting  the  medical  man  to  a  lunacy  case  certify 
with  the  relieving  officer.    More  than  once  that  has  lunatics, 
happened.    That  is  where  a  case  has  been  reported  to  the 
relieving  officer,  and  he  has  had  trouble  in  hunting  up  a 
medical  man  to  take  there  to  certify  the  man  for  removal. 

72193.  What  was  the  difficulty  in  that  case  ;  would  not 
the  medical  man  come  ? — No,  I  think  it  was  a  long  way, 
and  the  relieving  officer  went  a  long  way  first  to  see  this 
poor  woman  who  was  out  of  her  mind,  quite  five  or  six 
miles,  and  he  had  to  come  back  again  and  hunt  for  the 
medical  officer. 

72194.  They  are  purely  difficulties  of  distance  which  we 
cannot  very  well  alter  ? — I  think  so. 

72195.  With  regard  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick,  is  there  The  arrac 
any  lack  or  insufficiency  of  nursing  ? — No,  I  think  not.  "^^''jj^fg^ 
In  Wis tanstow  there  is  a  resident  nurse  ;  there  is  another  Qhurch 
resident  nurse  in  three  small  parishes,  and  there  are  two  ytretton. 
or  three  permanent  nurses  in  Church  Stretton,  and  on  the 

other  side  of  the  union  we  have  a  resident  nurse.  We  do 
fairly  well.  We  have  as  many  as  the  population  will 
support. 

72196.  Would  the  same  apply  with  regard  to  midwifery 
cases  ? — Yes,  most  of  these  women  are  C[ualified,  not  all 
of  them. 

72197.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  How  do  you  deal  with  the 
vagrants  in  your  union  ? — We  deal  with  them  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

72198.  You  have  a  casual  ward  ?— Yes,  they  come 
in  at  night. 
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72199.  Is  the  casual  ward  ever  over  full  ? — Frequently. 

72200.  Then  what  happens  ? — They  are  given  a  ticket 
to  go  to  a  lodging-house  about  a  mile  off. 

72201.  Do  you  find  that  attracts  vagrants  ? — I  do 
^""^     not  know  whether  it  attracts  them  or  not ;  we  have  far 

too  many  tramps  on  that  road  certainly. 

72202.  Are  those  who  are  given  a  ticket  for  the  lodging- 
house  given  breakfast  and  supper  to  a  large  extent  ? — 
No,  I  think  we  give  them  a  bed  and  supper  ;  that  is  all  we 
give  them.  I  do  not  think  we  undertake  to  give  them 
breakfast. 

72203.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  Do  they  wait  till  the  place  is  full 
and  then  come  in  numbers  when  they  can  get  a  ticket  ? 
— It  is  generally  the  late  comers  who  are  sent  on. 

72204.  Do  they  wait  till  you  are  full  so  that  they  can  get 
the  advantage  of  the  ticket  ? — As  a  rule  they  know  the 
time  to  come,  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  they  come  almost 
exactly  at  six.  If  they  cannot  all  be  admitted  the  first 
batch  are  admitted  ; .  as  many  as  we  can  hold,  and  then 
the  others  are  sent  on. 

72205.  Do  tliey  prefer  to  be  admitted  ? — No,  they 
would  rather  be  sent  on,  I  think  ;  except  where  there 
are  women  and  children,  when  they  would  rather  come 
in  ;  single  men  or  two  men  walking  together,  as  often  is 
the  case,  would  rather  go  to  the  lodging-house. 

72206.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  They  escape  the  day's  de- 
tention ? — Yes,  and  have  no  stone  breaking. 

72207.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Do  you  detain  for  a  day  ?— Until 
they  have  broken  their  stones. 

72208.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  do  not  keep  them  two 
nights  ? — No,  I  think  if  we  did  that  all  through  the 
country  we  should  reduce  the  number  very  much. 

72209.  Have  you  read  the  Report  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  ? — I  have  not. 

1  of       72210.  You  have  thought  out  a  scheme,  not  altogether 
on  of  dissimilar  from  that.    Have  you  thought  anything  about 
the  adoption  of  children  of  vagrants  ? — Practically  we 
from  iiave.    We  have  taken  a  child  ^ath  the  consent  of  the 
vagrant,  but  that  was  done  by  an  individual  member  of  the 
fence  ^oard,  not  by  the  board  of  guardians  as  a  body. 

72211.  Would  you  hke  the  State  or  the  county  or  some 
other  authority  to  take  from  their  parents  the  children 
of  vagrants  ? — Yes,  I  should.  I  should  like  the  State 
to  stop  all  children  travelling,  whether  on  foot,  or  wheels 
or  boats  ;  all  children  ■ivithout  exception. 

72212.  To  begin  with  the  children  on  foot  first,  who 
should  pay  for  them  ? — I  suppose  the  State  M'ould  have 
to  pay  for  them. 

72213.  That  is  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ?— Yes,  I 
suppose  so. 

72214.  There  is  an  argument  that  such  a  policy  would 
tend  to  bring  people  on  to  the  road  in  order  to  get  their 
children  taken  off  their  hands  ? — I  would  require  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  recover  from  the  parents. 

72215.  It  would  be  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  recover 
from  a  professional  vagrant,  would  it  not  ? — Very  difficult 
indeed. 

72216.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  real  fear  of 
parents  taking  to  the  road  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their 
children  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

72217.  Not  in  that  class  that  are  verging  on  vagrancy  ? 
— No,  I  think  not ;  the  children  are  useful  to  them  on  the 
road  ;  the  children  are  an  attraction  and  help  them  in 
their  begging. 

72218.  Do  you  take  much  interest  in  the  sanitary 
work  of  your  union  ? — I  do  rather. 

72219.  Is  the  sanitary  inspector  a  whole-time  ofScer  ? 
uhI  — He  is  employed  by  us  entirely  for  our  own  purposes, 

but  he  is  under  the  county  sanitary  inspector. 

72220.  He  is  under  the  county  sanitary  inspector  ? — 
uid  Yes. 

72221.  But  he  makes  complaints  to  you? — Yes,  he 
ledges  complaints  with  us. 

72222.  But  he  is  responsible  to  the  county  authority? 
—Yes. 

72223.  He  reports  to  the  countv  medical  officer  of 
health  ?— Yes. 

72224.  In  your  experience  are  sanitary  inspectors  free 
irom  local  influence  and  pressure  ? — No,  they  are  not. 


72225.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  order  to     The  Rev. 
increase  their  freedom,  as  regards  housing,  for  instance  ?  Prebendary 
— That  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  noticed  favouritism.      W.  T.  Burges. 

72226.  That  is  in  enforcing  the  standard  of  health  ? —  18  July  190"^. 

Yes,  in  passing  overcrowded  houses  and  reporting  another  .'  

which  case  was  not  so  bad.  Question  of 

72227.  And  as  regards  the  inspector's  own  residence,  position  and 
he  resides  in  the  district,  does  he  not  ? — Yes.  oflamta  ^"''^ 

72228.  Is  it  a  good  thing  that  he  should  be  a  tenant  of  a  inspect  tn' and 
landlord  in  the  district  ? — I  have  not  noticed  it  in  that  l)is  attitude 
way  at  all.  to  insanitary 

72229.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  pro- 

vide  houses  for  the  sanitary  inspectors,  the  same  as  houses  I'^P^^t-y- 
are  provided  for  the  police  ? — I  think  the  danger  on  that  Proposal  for 
footing  is  so  little  that  it  is  not  worth  guarding  against.  ^^"jI'q^'iI^ 
I  have  not  noticed  inspectors  sparing  the  tenants  of  J.^  provide 
certain  landlords.  houses  for 

72230.  You  have  not  ? — No,  what  I  thought  was  that  sanitary 
he  sjjared  certain  persons.  inspectors. 

72231.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Church  Stretton  has  developed  ^.^^^^ 
lately  as  a  residential  quarter  ? — Very  largely.  seasonal 

72232.  Do  you  think  the  influx  of  visitors  has  made  influx  of 
any  difference  in  the  pauperism  ? — I  think  not.  visitors  on 

72233.  Do  you  find  first  of  all  that  employment  is  now  P^^P^nsm, 
irreguiar  as  between  summer  and  winter  ? — Yes,  but  it  ,^^grit  in  the 
does  not  vary  very  much.    Our  visiting  population  goes  country, 
away  with  the  summer  and  comes  again  next  spring. 

We  come  down  to  our  ordinary  natural  position  in  the 
M'inter. 

72234.  Have  you  not  a  good  deal  more  employment  in 
the  summer  months  than  in  the  winter  months  ? — Yes, 
we  have  for  men  driving,  and  such  work  as  that. 

72235.  Do  you  find  that  irregularity  is  bad  ? — Not 
on  a  wide  scale  ;  it  is  scarcely  noticeable.  Any  man 
who  wants  to  work  gets  work  all  the  year  round  at  some- 
thing or  another. 

72236.  Do  you  find  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  additional 
employment  to  women  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal  of  washing 
and  waiting  at  tea  rooms,  and  work  of  that  sort. 

72237.  Have  you  noticed  any  growing  tendency  on 
the  j)art  of  men  to  rely  upon  the  results  of  their  wife's 
labour  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  noticed  it  latterly 
more  than  all  my  life. 

72238.  You  do  not  think  it  is  becoming  greater  :n 
Church  Stretton  in  consequence  of  that  ? — No. 

72239.  You  do  not  think  the  influx  of  visitors  has  any 
influence  like  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  real 
influence  on  it. 

72240.  Do  you  think  it  leads  to  overcrowding  ? — Not 
amongst  the  visiting  classes  ;  whether  those  who  let 
houses  may  overcrowd  their  o^\^l  families  I  do  not  know  ; 
it  is  possible,  but  I  caimot  bring  a  case  to  mind. 

72241.  You  have  not  found  infection  arising  ? — No. 

72242.  I  went  round  your  workhouse  this  morning,  Treatment  of 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions  ;  are  Church 
you,  first  of  all,  satisfied  with  the  children's  quarters  ? —  Stretton 
They  are  dull,  and  are  very  old,  but  I  think  the  children  workhouse 
are  very  happy  there.  children. 

72243.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  their  clothes  ? — 
I  am,  cpiite. 

72244.  Do  you  not  think  rather  more  might  be  done  to 
bring  the  children  into  contact  with  outside  life  ? — They 
go  to  school  every  day.  . 

72245.  And  they  are  walked  out  by  their  attendant  V — ■ 
Yes,  they  go  out  with  the  assistant  matron. 

72246.  Do  they  play  with  other  children  ? — They  play 
a  good  deal  in  the  road  as  they  go  to  and  from  school. 
They  go  out  a  good  deal.  I  do  not  suppose  any  children 
in  England  go  out  more  to  people's  houses  than  they  do  ; 
it  is  quit«  common  ;  almost  every  week  they  go  out  to 
tea  or  something  like  that  and  have  games. 

72247.  With  regard  to  the  nursing,  do  you  think  for  Question  of 
the  nursing  in  your  infirmary  one  nurse  is  sufficient  ? —  adequacy  of 
I  think  so.    The  nursing  has  not  been  very  satisfactory  church 

in  the  past,  but  I  think  we  have  a  better  nurse  now.  Stretton 

72248.  You  do  not  think  she  has  too  much  to  do  ? —  iiur^n*^'^''^ 
I  asked  her  that  cpiestion  when  she  had  had  a  fortnight's  *"^S- 
trial  there,  and  she  laughed  at  the  work.    She  came  from 

some  much  busier  place,  and  she  said,  "  These  old  peo^jle 
want  attending  to  at  their  regular  hours,  but  there  is 
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very  little  nursing  atiout  it.  She  seemed  to  think  it  was 
rather  an  easy  job  she  had  tumbled  on.  We  could  get 
better  nursing  if  we  paid  more  money,  but  that  is  the 
difficulty,  to  keep  down  all  salaries. 

72249.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Is  she  a  trained  nurse  ? — Yes, 
she  has  come  to  us  to  get  her  last  certificate.  She  came 
for  midwifery.  That  is  what  we  suffer  from  a  great  deal. 
We  have  the  nurse  come  and  she  waits  for  a  sufficient 
number  of  children  for  the  training,  and  then  she  goes 
away. 

72250.  Do  you  get  many  cases  of  child-birth  ? — No, 
not  many  ;  some  of  the  nurses  do  not  like  to  wait  so  long 
as  they  have  to. 

72251.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  one  case  of  a  woman 
with  three  illegitimate  children — Mrs.  Yap  ? — Yes,  a 
new  case. 

72252.  Do  you  know  whether  the  old  Mrs.  Yap  in  the 
house  is  her  mother  ? — Yes. 

72253.  Tliat  is  to  say  there  are  three  generations  ? — 
Yes.    They  have  been  there  about  two  years. 

72254.  Do  you  know  what  their  history  is  ? — No,  I  do 
not  before  they  came  in. 

72255.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Were  all  three  generations  re- 
siding together  ? — They  all  came  in  at  the  same  time. 

72256.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  She  has  been  confined  in  the 
house  more  than  once  ? — I  believe  twice  ;  it  was  not  in 
my  time  ;  it  was  before  I  went  there. 

72257.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  do  not  know  where  Laura 
Yap  was  brought  up  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

72258.  Do  you  often  come  across  cases  in  isolated 
houses  in  your  district  which  you  would  like  to  see  re- 
moved to  the  workhouse  ? — I  have  come  across  three  or 
four,  and  generally  they  have  yielded  to  persuasion  and 
gone  in,  sometimes  not  immediately,  but  after  a  little 
time. 

72259.  You  do  not  find  a  difficulty  on  that  head  ? — Not 
very  great. 

72260.  Not  a  sufficient  number  of  cases  to  call  for  any 
action  ? — I  think  not.  Local  influence  generally  brings 
them  in,  not  so  soon  as  we  should  like,  but  in  the  end. 

7226  L  Does  the  sanitary  authority  report  to  you  in 
those  cases  ? — Yes. 


72262.  I  suppose  you  are  the  rural  district  council  ? — ■ 
Yes,  as  well  as  the  guardians. 

72263.  The  rural  district  council  for  Church  Stretton  ? 
—Yes. 


72264.  Have  you  any  lady  guardians  ? — No.  We  have 
a  ladies'  committee  working  with  us. 

72265.  What  does  the  ladies'  committee  do  ? — They 
visit  very  frequently,  they  have  a  book  and  report  to  us, 
and  their  report  is  brought  before  us  every  board  day. 

72266.  Have  they  found  anything  for  the  old  men  to 
do  ? — I  do  not  know  if  they  have  found  anything  for  the 
old  men  to  do  :  they  encourage  the  old  women  there  in 
doing  work,  in  knitting. 

72267.  Do  they  keep  their  eye  on  the  children  when 
they  go  out  into  the  world  ? — They  do,  very  kindly  in- 
deed.   Not  infrequently  they  take  a  girl  for  her  first  place. 

72268.  What  do  the  boys  do  ? — We  have  not  had  many 
boys  to  put  out  since  I  have  been  there.  They  generally 
go  to  a  farm,  as  a  rule.  We  have  sent  out  two  cases  since 
I  have  been  there. 

72269.  They  live  in  with  the  farmer  ?— Yes. 

72270.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  their  doings  after- 
wards ? — We  follow  them  as  far  as  we  can.  A  young^ 
man  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  came  back  the  other 
day,  not  as  an  inmate,  he  asked  us  for  some  more  clothes  ; 
he  was  in  bad  health  ;  the  master  and  the  matron  were- 
very  kind  indeed  personally,  and  some  of  the  guardians 
helped  him  ;  we  gave  him  an  outfit  and  plenty  of  it,  and 
paid  for  his  present  necessities,  and  he  went  to  a  new 
place.  He  has  since  written  to  tell  us  he  is  going  on  very 
well. 

7227  L  Do  the  girls  ever  come  home  to  you  ;  when 
they  have  a  change  of  place  do  they  come  back  ?— Yes, 
there  is  one  girl  in  my  mind  now  who  is  in  service  in 
Stretton  at  the  present  time  ;  she  has  been  back  to  us 
twice.  Hers  is  a  very  unusual  case.  The  two  first 
mistresses  would  not  keep  her,  then,  fortunately  our 
doctor,  who  knew  the  case  and  knew  what  the  difficulty 
was,  consented  to  take  her  in  and  give  her  a  chance. 

72272.  She  is  now  settling  down  ?— Yes,  I  hope  so. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTEENTH  DAY. 


Friday,  19th  July,  1907. 


At  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Shrewsbury. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S.  {in  the  Chair). 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G. 


Duff  {Secretary). 


Mr.  Robert  Pearson,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  Eohert 
Pearson . 


72273.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  understand  you  are  a  retired 
tradesman  of  Whitchurch  and  an  ex-churchwarden,  that 
you  are  a  guardian  of  the  Whitchurch  Union,  a  trustee 

)  July  1907.  of  ttie  Higginson  Alms-houses,  a  governor  of  the  Whit- 

  church  Grammar  School,  a  manager  of  six  elementary 

schools,  and  a  trustee  of  several  Whitchurch  local  chari- 
ties 1 — Yes. 

72274.  You  have  been  so  good  as  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment for  us.  It  is  the  custom  of  this  Commission  to 
take  those  statements  as  the  Witness's  evidence-in - 
chief,  and  the  questions  that  will  be  asked,  therefore,  will 
be  for  the  most  part  in  development  or  in  elucidation  of 
anj^hing  you  may  say  in  this  statement  ? — Very  good. 
{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 


Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

1.  Whitchurch  has  many  charities,  most  of  early  date ;  ■\viiitch 
some  charges  on  land  and  others  stock  standing  in  the  charitie 
name  of  the  official  trustee  of  such  funds.  Many  are  their  ad 
naturally  in  the  hands  of  the  Church  of  England  rector  niinistr 
and  churchwardens,  but  I  never  knew  of  any  distinction  etc. 
made  between  churchmen  and  others. 

2.  One  charity,  at  the  disposal  of  the  churchwardens, 
IS  for  the  distribution  of  loaves,  about  sixty  are  given 
every  Sunday. 

3.  Another  gives  flannel  or  blankets  to  the  value  of 
£25  each  St.  Thomas'  Day.  Until  recently  there  was 
flannel  sent  by  Phillips'  Charity  (administered  by  a  body  of 
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Iiurch  trustees  'n  ShrcM^sbury)  to  private  individuals  (it  has  been 
es  and  said  a  mile  of  flannel  was  given  in  Whitchurch) ;  this 
d-  under  a  new  scheme  is  now  sent  to  trustees,  viz.,  the 
jation,  rector  and  the  chairmen  of  the  urban  and  district  councils, 
to  be  given  at  their  discretion,  under  certain  limitations, 
in  fact  the  present  trustees  are  in  favour  of  giving 
substantial  help  in  deserving  cases,  after  inquiry. 

'  4.  We  have  ten  almshouses,  the  occupants  of  which 
get  about  £13  a  year,  with  free  house,  for  life  ;  they  are 
under  two  bodies  of  trustees. 

5.  The  rector  has  a  fund,  left  by  a  former  rector  to 
expend  at  his  absolute  discretion ;  it  is  within  my  know- 
ledge that  some  of  this  is  allocated  as  bonuses  to  the 
clothing  clubs,  which  are  large  and  doing  very  good 
work. 

6.  There  is  some  land  belonging  to  Hodgeson's  Trustees, 
let  in  allotments ;  formerly  the  Grammar  School  received 
one-fourth  of  the  rents,  but  recently,  by  order  of  the 
Qiarity  Commissioners,  a  mortgage  has  been  raised  to 
pay  the  school  off,  and  the  rents,  subject  to  interest  and 
redemption  fund,  are  distributed  by  the  same  trustees ; 
my  colleagues  and  self  prefer  to  give  it  in  substantial 
sums  to  deserving  and  well-considered  cases,  not  approving 
of  small  doles. 

7.  On  January  19th  each  year  about  £100  is  given,  in 
sums  of  10s.  to  408.,  under  the  wills  of  Mrs.  Tui'ton  and 
others,  to  deserving  and  needy  housekeepers. 

This  is  not  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  list  of  all 
charities,  but  it  is  such  as  I  have  personally  at  different 
times  helped  to  distribute. 

8.  The  Grammar  School  is,  I  think,  out  of  the  scope 
of  your  inquiry. 

9.  I  do  not  like  dole  charities,  being  of  strong  opinion 
that  the  tendency  is  to  pauperise  the  recipients  and 
make  them  unthrifty,  and  generally  the  most  pushing  and 
least  deserving  people  get  the  most. 

10.  Many  of  the  charities  may,  I  think,  be  diverted  and 
form  the  nucleus  of  local  old-age  pensions,  without  loss 
to  anyone. 

ons  to  J 2^  rpjjg  plan  of  giving  substantial  help  to  well  known 
lors  as  ^^^'y  inquired  into  cases  would  be  an  improvement, 
if  in  good  hands  ;  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  average 
district  council  member  is  an  ideal  trustee,  and  to  give 
the  appointment  to  these  bodies  would  not  be  much 
better. 

;d  12.  I  have  long  thought  our  local  want  is  a  strong 

harity  representative  committee,  with  a  good  inquiry  officer 
ttees.  to  advise  us,  if  not  to  control  all  charities.  We  have 
many  very  charitable  persons  who,  in  my  opinion,  do 
much  harm  by  indiscriminate  giving;  if  these  would 
consent  to  take  the  advice  of  such  a  committee  as  stated 
above,  it  would  be  a  check  on  persistent  beggars,  of  which 
we  have  many.  I  am  afraid,  however,  this  is  too  much 
to  ask. 
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13.  As  a  guardian  I  consider  rel  ef  is,  on  the  whole, 
carefully  and  fairly  given.  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
"  who  would  not  give  any  outdoor  rehef,  but  if  the  appli- 
cants are  in  urgent  want  offer  the  House."  Frequently 
we  meet  with  cases  where  the  feeling  against  the  work- 
house (a  misnomer)  is  so  strong  that  they  would  almost 
rather  die  than  go  there,  though  they  would  be  more 
comfortable  and  better  cared  for.  Personally,  I  have 
some  sympathy  with  this  idea.  What  I  would  like  would 
be  more  powers  to  treat  the  respectable  poor  vho  have 
worked  hard  all  their  lives,  and  from  no  fault  of  their  own 
are  compelled  to  come  to  the  union,  in  a  more  kindly  way 
and  with  more  comforts  and  better  food  than  the  idle 
drunken  man,  who  would  not  work  and  provide  for  old 
age  and  spent  what  he  earned  in  drink.  Were  it  not  for 
the  help  of  the  charitable  I  am  afraid  the  pittance  now 
given,  after  paying  rent,  would  hardly  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  Indiscriminate  charity  is  certainly  a 
great  evil,  but,  under  present  conditions,  is  almost  a 
necessity. 

14.  I  think  charities  are  best  kept  distinct  from  the 
Poor  Law  rehef.  At  present,  so  far  as  I  know,  none  of 
the  charities  are  knowingly  distributed  to  aid  the  Poor 
Law  rehef,  though,  of  course,  many  recipients  get  help 
from  both  sources. 

429— VII. 


15.  I  do  not  see  how  charities  can  become  a  substitute  Mr.  Rohert 
for  outdoor  rehef.    I  would  prefer  that  adequate  relief  Pearson. 
should  be  given  by  some  Poor  Law  organisation  a \A.  release  ~ 
the  charity  funds,  to  reheve  in  cases  of  hardship  those     July,  1907. 
who  are  in  a  somewhat  higher  grade,  but  who,  from  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  working  hard  for  a  mere  pittance  and 
even,  in  some  cases,  are  absolutely  destitute,  but  would  Charity  as  a 

substitute  for 


die  rather  than  beg  or  appear  to  need.    These,  in  my 


out-relief, 


V  and  adminis- 
tration. 


opinion    are  the  persons  who  want  searching  out  and  allor;a- 
sympathetically  and  privately  given  help  by  trustees  of  tion  of  cases 
the  charities.    I  know  this  is  the  idea  of  some  trustees  between  poor 
who  are  trying  to  carry  it  out.  law  and 

16.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  friendly 
societies  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law. 

72275.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  your  statement,  you  mention  Whitchurch 
certain  charities,  and  you  add,  "  this  is  not,  and  does  charities, 
not  pretend  to  be  a  list  of  all  charities,  but  it  is  such  as  tlieir  atnount 
I  have  personally  at  different  times  helped  to  distribute 
— It  is  just  what  occurred  to  me. 

72276.  Are  there  many  more  ?  You  would  know  in  a 
general  way,  I  suppose  ? — I  should  think  there  are  a 
dozen  more,  speaking  generally. 

72277.  Does  the  total  amount  come  to  something 
rather  considerable  ? — It  would  do  so.  Some  of  them 
are  charges  on  land  ;  it  is  not  often,  except  in  the  case  of 
grammar  school,  that  these  charities  do  own  land,  but 
we  have  several  charges  on  land. 

72278.  When  the  Charity  Commission  re-arranged  the  Enquiries  of 
Phillips  Charity,  which  is  a  Shrewsbury  Charity,  they  did  Charity  Com- 
not  deal  with  the  ones  that  are  specailly  Whitchurch  mission  into 
charities  a!t  all,  did  they  ?— No.    We  have  not  been  dealt  Whitchurch 
with,  as  far  as  I  understand.  chanties. 

72279.  That  is  to  say,  there  has  been  no  general  scheme 
for  dealing  with  the  Whitchurch  charities  ? — There  was 
a  Mr.  Skerrow,  who  was  down  here  years  ago.  I  have 
a  newspaper  with  me,  dated  May,  1865,  and  I  am  rot 
aware  that  there  has  been  any  other  Commission  sent 
down. 

72280.  At  any  rate,  there  has  been  no  alteration  in 
your  charities  ? — Simply  in  isolated  cases. 

72281.  Do  you  mean  in  scandalous  cases  ? — They  were 
simply  inquiries. 

72282.  From  the  Charity  Commission  ? — Yes.  There 
have  been  new  schemes  in  some  cases  I  know. 

72283.  But  no  effort  to  deal  in  a  general  way  with  the 
\Vhitchurch  endowments  ? — No,  not  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 
In  1865  the  inquiry  lasted  for  several  days. 

72284.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Inipossibiliiy 
endowments  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  work  together  of  conversion 
to  a  common  end  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  should  do  ;  but  scheme. 
I  think  on  the  whole  they  are  very  fairly  administered, 
as  I  have  said  in  my  report. 

72285.  I  quite  understand  that  you  are  not  attacking 
them  at  all  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree. 

72286.  The  question  is  whether  the  best  possible  use 
is  made  of  the  means  at  their  disposal ;  and  that  may 
be  questionable  ? — That  is  questionable. 

72287.  But,  in  order  to  alter  that,  it  would  be  necessary, 
would  it  not,  to  work  to  one  scheme  ? — It  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  put  one  scheme  forward  as  a  rule  for 
everything,  I  think.  You  see  there  are  several  different 
kinds  of  charities.  Take  the  almshouses,  for  instance, 
and  the  bread  and  dole  charities  which  I  am  not  very 
fond  of,  as  you  may  gather  from  this  statement. 

72288.  When  I  spoke  of  one  scheme,  I  did  not  mean 
that  there  should  be  one  object,  but  that  one  principle 
should  be  adopted  ? — Exactly.  I  would  Uke  to  do  away 
with  all  doles. 

72289.  That  would  be  a  princijle  to  go  upon  ? — Yes. 

72290.  I  did  not  mean  at  all  that  the  endowment  should 
all  be  given  to  almshouses  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but 
that  there  should  be  thought  taken.  "  Here  is  an  aggregate 
sum  ;  how  can  this  best  be  dealt  with  for  the  good  of  the 
poor  ?  "  and  that  that  should  be  thought  out  under  what 
I  call  one  scheme,  that  is,  one  principle,  one  idea  ? — For 
the  real  good  of  the  poor. 

72291.  You  say  with  regard  to  those  that  you  mention, 
that  you  think  the  aim  is  now  to  give  substantial  help 
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in  deserving  cases  ? — Take  the  Phillips    Charity,  for 
instance  ;  I  am  not  one  of  them,  but  I  know  from  personal 
„  ~;  experience  that  the  three  local  trustees  are  working  with 

9  July,  1907.  that  aim  now. 

mpossibility  72292.  And  you  say  the  same  thing  in  Paragraph  6  of 
if  conversion  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  Hodgeson  Trust  ? — That 
cheme.  has  only  just  been  settled.  It  has  been  hanging  on  for 
some  time.  I  was  one  of  those  appointed  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  to  transfer  the  land.  We  had  some  diffi- 
culty really  to  get  the  solicitor  to  act.  Do  not  misunder- 
stand me  to  say  there  was  anything  wrong,  but  he  was 
a  very  dilatory  man,  and  so  they  appointed  two  of  us  to 
see  that  that  got  through — that  is,  the  transfer  from  the 
Grammar  School.  We  have  only  had  one  payment  since 
then.  I  may  say  that  only  two  of  us  acted  really,  as  the 
other  one  gave  way  to  us. 

72293.  You  are  agreed  between  you  on  that  Trust ; 
but  would  the  other  trustees,  as  far  as  you  know,  take  the 
same  line  of  thought  ? — Do  you  mean  the  trustees  of  the 
other  charities  ? 

72294.  Yes  ?— Not  all  of  them  ;  a  good  many  of  them 
would  not,  I  think. 

reposed  72295.  Then  you  suggest  that  a  local  want  is  a  strong 

ommittees^  representative  committee  ;  that  is  really  a  good  point,  but 
-  -   ■      '  it  is  to  be  representative  of  what  ? — It  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  suitable  men,  I  think — at  least,  that  is  my 
own  feeling  in  the  matter,  and  I  have  had  to  do  with  the 
distribution  of  many  of  them. 

72296.  But  you  suggest  the  formation  of  a  strong 
committee  ? — That  was  really  only  a  local  suggestion,  I 
think. 

72297.  I  quite  understand  that ;  but  taken  locally 
and  as  a  suggestion,  whom  would  you  wish  to  be  repre- 
sented on  that  committee  ? — I  should  like  a  general 
representative  committee. 

72298.  Of  the  whole  place  ? — Yes.  Not  a  large  com- 
mittee— do  not  misunderstand  me — but  a  committee  that 
would  give  some  time  to  it. 

72299.  Appointed  by  whom  ? — That  is  a  question  ;  I 
do  not  know  how  it  could  be  very  well  appointed  with 
the  best  advantage.  I  say  in  one  paragraph  of  the 
statement  that  I  do  not  think  the  ordinary  district 
councillor  is  an  ideal  representative,  Avhether  he  is,  say, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Urban  District  Council  or  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Rural  District  Council.  At  the  present  time, 
they  would  be  ideal  men,  and  the  Urban  District  Council 
man  especially  is  a  very  good  man  if  you  keep  him  off 
politics. 

72300.  Would  you  represent  the  guardians  on  it  ? — 
Ours  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  union  ;  we  are  largely 
Cheshire. 

72301.  You  want  to  have  it  more  confined  to  Whit- 
church, to  the  town  ;  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — To  the 
parish.  Tliey  are  parochial  charities,  I  take  it ;  and  they 
are  all  old  ones  dating  back  to  1600. 

72302.  If  you  are  to  have  a  strong  committee  which  is 
to  be  called  representative,  it  must,  I  suppose,  represent 
the  various  interests  in  the  place  ? — Yes  ;  you  would 
have  to  do  that,  I  take  it. 

72303.  Would  the  Guardians  be  one  of  those,  or  would 
they  not  be  one  of  those  ? — It  ought  to  be  only  the 
Tirban  guardians.  Some  of  the  union  is  8  or  9  miles  away, 
and  it  is  no  use  putting  a  man  on  who  lives  at  a  distance. 
The  ordinary  man  would  be  the  clergyman  of  a  village 
which  might  be  8  miles  away  ;  he  may  be  a  good  man, 
but  he  would  have  no  interests  in  Whitchurch.  I  had  an 
instance  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  charities — one  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  statement.  The  old  trustees,  up  to 
ten  years  ago,  were  the  rectors  of  villagts  6  or  8  miles  out. 
You  cannot  expect  them  to  come  in  like  that.  One 
very  kindly  came  in  10  miles  yesterday  to  a  meeting, 
and  another  came  6.  But  you  cannot  expect  those  to 
come  in  to  a  representative  committee  that  you  want 
to  be  continually  sitting — I  will  not  say  exactly  that, 
but  they  must  be  wanted  to  consult  pretty  often. 

72304.  Who  would  nominate  the  members  ? — Usually 
the  tendency  of  the  times  is  for  the  Urban  District  council 
and  the  rural  district  council  to  nominate. 

72305.  But  here  you  are  taking  a  new  organisation — a 
thing  which  does  not  exist  at  all  ? — That  is  true,  it  does 
not  exist. 


72306.  Therefore,  you  have  got  a  free  hand — in  your  Proposed 
imagination,  at  any  rate — to  have  an  ideal  scheme  ? — I  Local 
should  not  like  to  have  to  select  them.  Charity  ( 

72307.  You  would  not  have  the  guardians  select  them  their^^^ ' 
anyhow  ? — I  should  take  some  of  the  guardians.  constituti< 

72308.  You  would  take  some  of  them,  but  who  would 
be  the  actual  authority  that  should  select  them  ? — You 
could  not  have  all  the  guardians  on  the  committee,  I 
take  it. 

72309.  Would  the  county  council  nominate  ?  Who 
is  to  take  the  initiative,  who  is  to  approach  a  gentleman 
and  say,  "  Will  you  be  on  this  committee  ?  " — I  take  it 
that  it  would  be  one  of  the  authorities — the  urban  district 
council  probably,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  . 

72310.  Then  would  you  have  the  friendly  societies 
represented  on  it  ? — I  am  rather  afraid  of  that.  Some  of 
you  gentlemen  heard  of  one  of  the  secretaries  this  morning. 
At  the  same  time  probably  they  would  want  to  be  repre- 
sented on  it.  The  friendly  societies  may  be  excellently 
worked,  but  there  is  the  secretary  that  we  had  the  dis- 
cussion about  this  morning.  His  predecessor  as  secretary, 
who  is  dead  now,  would  have  been  certainly  appointed  by 
the  Oddfellows,  but  would  have  been  a  very  bad  man 
on  the  committees  you  are  speaking  of. 

72311.  That  is  a  real  practical  difficulty,  that  they 
would  wish  to  nominate  somebody,  and  might  not 
nominate  those  that  would  be  good  ? — I  am  only  assum- 
ing that  they  would  nominate. 

72312.  Then  in  paragraph  12  you  speak  of  the  need  Need  of  i 
of  a  good  inquiry  officer ;  do  you  mean  by  that  a  paid  vestigatio 
man  ? — He  would  have  to  be  a  paid  man.  omcer  for 

^  proposed 

72313.  Out  of  what  funds  would  he  be  paid  ? — I  Charity 
have  not  got  to  that.  Coinmittt 

72314.  In  fact,  you  have  not  thought  that  out  really 
in  structural  detail  ? — Not  in  structural  d  tail. 

72315.  You  speak  in  paragraph  15  of  the  people  who 
do  not  really  come  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  whose  destitu- 
tion needs  to  be  searched  out  and  treated  in  a  different 
way  altogether  from  the  methods  adopted  by  the  Poor 
Law  ? — We  will  go  back  to  Hodgeson's  trustees  ;  in 
Paragraph  7,  I  gave  you  a  sample  of  what  a  colleague  and 
I  gave  away  in  that  case. 

72316.  I  suppose  the  duty  of  the  good  inquiry  officer 
that  you  speak  of  would  be  to  search  out  such  cases  ? — 
Yes. 

72317.  But  it  would  be  a  very  delicate  business  ? —  Proposed 
You  would  have  a  difficlty  in  finding  the  man.  What  registero 
I  would  like  to  have  would  be  a  register  of  all  the  really  second  p( 
needy  people  that  are  above  the  Poor  Law,  and  to  keep 
that  register  for  constant  reference.  That  has  been  done, 
I  believe,  in  the  case  of  this  other  charity  I  have  men- 
tioned to  you,  Phillips'  Charity  ;  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  one  of  the  trustees  has  been  keeping  a  sort  of  register. 

72318.  One  would  be  enough ;    you  would  not  want 
a  register  for  every  charity,  would  you  ? — No. 

72319.  That  would  be  the  work  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee ? — Yes. 

72320.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  as  guar/lians  get  any  Question 
reports  or  any  complaints  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  medical  adequacj 
relief  in  your  unions  ? — Not  particularly  with  regard  to  "gj^^^** 
the  medical  relief ;  but  there  is  always  an  outcry  that  the 
relief  is  not  enough. 

72321.  I  am  speaking  of  medical  attendance  ? — The 
medical  officer  reports  bad  cases. 

72322.  Are  the  people  satisfied  with  the  medical 
attendance  they  get  ? — People  are  never  satisfied  with  the 
medical  officer  of  the  parish. 

72323.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  made  against 
him  ?— No. 

72324.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  arrive  at  ? — Nothing 
except  general  complaints.  People  say,  "  I  won't  go 
to  the  doctor  "  ;  "I  am  not  going  to  him  "  ;  "  He  will 
never  come  near  us."    They  talk  in  that  way. 

72325.  Has  there  been  any  inquiry  into  complaints  of 
that  sort  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  cause  for 
the  complaints. 

72326.  You  do  not  think  there  is  any  foimdation  for 
them,  then  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 
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hurch      72327.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  At  the  board  of  guardians 
f  relief,  do  you  give  relief  according  to  a  scale  ? — Not  according 
to  a  drawn-out  scale. 

72328.  You  have  not  got  a  fixed  scale,  then  ? — The 
idea  we  have  generally  acted  on  is  that  we  may  give 
half-a-crown  a  week,  perhaps. 

72329.  That  is  for  old  people  ?— Yes.  If  there  is  a 
youngish  woman  left  with  a  family,  a  widow,  we  reckon 
that  she  ought  to  be  able  to  get  work  and  keep  herself 
and  one  child,  and  then  we  give  her  a  shilling  a  child 
afterwards.  Tliat  is  the  general  idea,  but  I  cannot  say 
it  is  always  carried  out. 

72330.  Do  you  think  the  relieving  officer  always  knows 
the  circumstances  of  the  people  and  what  they  have 
coming  in  ? — He  cannot  always  1-  now  that.  I  think  the 
local  guardians,  the  town  guardians,  know  pretty  much. 

72331.  Do  you  lay  much  importance  upon  getting  sons 
to  contribute  ? — We  get  all  we  can,  but  we  cannot  very 
often  get  much  adequate  assistance  from  them.  There 
are  two  or  three  cases  that  you  heard  reported  this  morning 
where  they  had  not  contributed,  and  they  were  com- 
mitted by  the  magistrates  to  Shrewsbury  for  fourteen  days, 
the  order  of  committal  being  suspended  as  long  as  they 
did  pay.    We  try  to  get  assistance  in  that  way. 

72332.  Are  they  on  the  whole  pretty  good  to  their 
parents  ? — I  think  there  might  be  an  improvement  in 
that  respect,  but  from  my  own  knowledge  of  them  I  do 
not  think  there  are  many  like  that.  I  know  most  of  the 
people. 

72333.  What  are  the  agricultural  wages  about  Whit- 
church ? — About  15s.  a  week. 

72334.  And  a  cottage  ?— No. 

72335.  Without  a  cottage  then  ? — Tliey  might  have  a 
cottage  ;   that  just  depends. 

72336.  Is  the  housing  accommodation  pretty  good  ? — 
Yes ;  there  is  plenty  of  it  but  there  are  a  few  old  slums 
to  be  cleared  away.  The  difficulty  is,  if  they  are  cleared 
away,  the  people  could  not  pay  the  rents  they  would  then 
have  to  pay.  Taking  a  person  receiving  half-a-crown  in 
parish  relief,  it  would  take  2s.  off  that  to  pay  the  rent. 

72337.  Are  the  rents  cheaper  in  the  slums  than  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  town  ? — They  must  be  naturally. 

72338.  It  is  not  always  so,  I  think.  Is  the  sanitary 
official  busy  ? — Yes,  pretty  well. 

72339.  I  mean,  is  he  active  in  his  sanitary  work  ? — Yes, 

72340.  Are  his  suggestions  carried  out  ? — There  is  the 
district  council,  and  a  brother  of  mine  is  on  the  district 
council.  He  is  very  anxious  about  refuse  removal,  but 
he  does  not  get  it  carried  out  as  he  would  like. 

72341.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Is  there  any  district  nurse  in 
Whitchurch  ? — No.  There  is  the  cottage  hospital  from 
which  the  nurse  goes  out  for  midwifery  and  other  cases. 

72342.  In  any  new  scheme  for  the  administration  of 
your  charities  would  you  like  to  see  part  of  the  money 
used  for  the  provision  of  a  nurse  ? — I  think  it  is  pretty 
well  provided  for.  The  cottage  hospital  ha-s  a  fair  amount 
of  subscriptions,  and  there  is  a  matron,  and  she  has  about 
three  nurses  there. 

72343.  Do  they  go  out  to  the  outdoor  caaes  when  sent 
for  by  a  doctor  ? — Yes, 

72344.  Do  the  people  pay  anything  for  the  services  of  a 
nurse  ? — Yes. 

72345.  In  every  case  ? — Yes ;  the  cottage  hospital  is 
not  free. 

72346.  Therefore,  very  poor  people  who  cannot  afford 
to  pay  for  a  nurse  do  not  get  the  help  of  one  of  these  nurses 
in  the  cottage  hospital  ? — I  think  they  would  in  fact,  but 
I  cannot  say. 

72347.  In  that  case  some  private  benevolent  person 
would  pay  for  the  nurse  ? — Yes. 

72348.  Apparently  you  do  not  think  that  is  a  good 
purpose  to  use  your  endowments  for  ? — I  am  rather 
jealous  of  the  surgical  side  or  the  medical  side  of  charity, 
myself. 

72349.  It  is  nursing,  not  medical  ? — That  is  true. 

72350.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Are  any  of  your  charities  devoted 
to  education  ? — There  are  several ;  of  course  there  is  the 
grammar  school. 
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72351. 
Yes. 

72352.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  education  there,  do  you  19  jujy  1997 
know  ? — The  fees  are  six  guineas  a  year.  

72353.  Supposing  a  boy  distinguishes  himself  very  Whitchurch 
much  in  what  we  used  to  call  the  board  schools,  has  he  educational 
any  chance  of  passing  into  the  grammar  school  ? — Yes.  facilities. 

72354.  Have    you    exhibitions  ? — We    have  several 
scholarships  of  £10  a  year, 

72355.  What  sort  of  number  have  you  of  those  ? — 
About  six  or  eight. 

72356.  Do  you  think  you  have  enough  ? — Yes ;  there 
is  as  much  as  there  is  a  demand  for. 

72357.  Supposing  a  boy  distinguishes  himself  very 
much  at  the  grammar  school  again — the  same  boy,  I 
mean — have  you  any  way  of  assisting  him  to  go  on  ? — 
He  can  get  an  exhibition  to  go  to  one  of  the  colleges. 

72358.  What  sort  of  number  of  those  have  you  ? — 
There  are  three  or  four.  I  think  we  have  three  at  Bir- 
mingham, but  I  cannot  say.  At  the  grammar  school  it 
is  limited  in  number,  as  there  is  a  limited  amount  of 
money,  so  that  they  might  let  more  go  out  if  there  were 
more  money. 

72359.  The  sort  of  cases  I  rather  wanted  to  ask  about — • 
and  I  can  quite  understand  that  there  may  be  such  cases — 
are  these  :  Supposing  you  get  a  boy  with  a  good  voice, 
have  you  any  machinery  for  getting  him  trained  and 
started  in  the  world  ? — No. 

72360.  Or  supposing  he  has  a  good  gift  for  the  piano, 
as  some  boys  have  ? — No,  there  is  no  scheme  for  anything 
li':e  that. 

72361.  Do  you  think  your  charities  could  do  anything 

in  that  way  ? — The  general  public  would  look  very  Question  of 
suspiciously  at  anything  of  that  sort.    They  would  say  convtrsion  of 
we  were  catering  for  a  few.    Supposing  there  was  an  idea  dole 
that  that  might  be  done,  we  should  have  a  cry  out  on  the  chanties  to 


educational 
purposes. 


urch 
local 


part  of  the  poor  people  who  had  been  taking  these  doles, 
'  Oh  !  You  have  been  robbing  us." 

72362.  But  if  you  assist  those  people  at  the  beginning 
of  life,  they  will  not  want  help  at  the  end  ? — Sometimes 
not. 

72363-4.  It  is  much  better  to  stop  it  at  that  end  than 
at  the  other,  is  it  not  ? — I  like  to  encourage  the  boys  at 
the  grammar  school  to  go  to  college,  if  they  can  get  there, 

72365.  Nobody  would  leave  money  for  doles  now, 
would  he  ? — There  is  one  under  a  will  where  the  school- 
master had  £12  a  year  and  an  extra  £1  for  books.  Tliat 
is  one  of  the  endowments  that  is  relieving  the  elementary 
rate  really.    That  is  Higginson's. 

72366.  But  in  these  days  of  cheap  literature  that  goes 
some  way  ? — But  not  for  a  schoolmaster — £12  a  year. 

72367.  In  books  I  mean  ? — That  is  to  educate  the 
infants  really. 

72368.  Is  your  county  council  active  in  educational  Whitchurch 
work  ?— Very.  educational 

72369.  What  sort  of  lectures  and  classes  do  you  have  facilities, 
in  Whitchurch  ? — They  do  not  pay  their  wa}'^  much.  In 

the  winter  time  we  get  up  a  series  of  lectures  ourselves 
by  subscription,  and  if  they  do  not  pay  their  way  we  have 
a  guarantee. 

72370.  Give  me  some  of  the  subjects  ? — We  have  had" 
Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  on  several  subjects,  and  we  had  Dr.- 
Dallinger  several  years  ago,  and  then  we  had  another 
man  who  has  since  died  in  Egpyt. 

72371.  What  sort  of  subjects  would  they  lecture  on  ? — 
Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  of  course,  lectures  principally  on 
medical  subjects.  He  is  very  great  on  the  brain,  for 
instance. 

72372.  Do  you  have  practical  lectures  on  coo'-iery  and 
bee-keeping,  and  things  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

72373.  Do  you  not  think  something  is  to  be  done  in 
that  way  by  the  county  council  ?  Does  not  the  county 
council  ever  do  that  with  you  ? — No.  They  have  cookery 
classes,  I  think,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  had  much 
practical  effect.  They  have  never  had  a  course  on  bee- 
keeping, except  that  they  had  one  in  one  of  the  villages 
outside.  I  happen  to  be  a  bee-keeper  myself,  but  I  did 
not  attend  it.  and  I  am  told  there  was  very  little  result. 
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72374.  I  only  give  you  those  as  specimens  ;.  you  know 
the  sort  of  practical  lectures  I  am  thinking  of  ? — I  know 
what  you  mean. 

72375.  Do  you  find  in  Whitchurch  that  there  is  much 
migration  now  ? — There  is  not  a  great  amount. 

72376.  Is  there  any  to  the  Colonies  ? — Yes. 

72377.  Do  you  find  many  young  people  leaving  the 
parish  and  the  district  ? — Yes,  a  good  many  of  them  do. 

72378.  How  oould  you  stop  that,  do  you  think  ? — I  do 
not  think  you  can  stop  it.  I  think  they  will  go  to  the 
large  towns. 

72379.  Do  you  think  if  people  had  more  opportunity  of 
getting  small  holdings  that  that  would  keep  them  in  the 
district  ? — Yes,  it  probably  would. 

72380.  Is  there  much  opportunity  of  getting  a  small 
holding  with  you  ? — Several  of  the  landlords  are  pretty 
liberal  in  that  respect. 

72381.  Have  you  many  small  holdings  in  your  parish  ? 
— I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  inquired  about  Whixall, 
or  whether  Whixall  has  come  into  your  purview,  but  they 
are  almost  all  small  proprietors  there. 

72382.  Are  they  flourishing  ?— Yes. 

72383.  I  was  thinking  rather  of  small  tenancies  than  of 
small  proprietors  when  I  referred  to  small  holdings  ? — • 
There  might  be  more  perhaps  done  in  that  way,  but  I 
think  the  landlords  as  a  class  are  very  good  in  that  way. 

72384.  Supposing  a  boy  starts  as  an  agricultural 
labourer,  has  he  much  chance  of  ending  with  farming  his 
own  land  or  a  small  holding  before  he  dies  ? — Not  very 
much. 

72385.  Do  you  see  your  way  of  doing  anything  which 
would  improve  his  prospects  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do 
see  it. 

72386.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  State  come  in  and 
make  any  provision  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

'  72387.  What  do  you  think  it  could  do  ? — It  could  buy 
land  and  cut  it  up.  The  difficulty  to  my  mind  is  the 
buildings.  If  it  is  a  large  farm  the  proprietor  may  be 
disposed  to  break  it  up  into  two  or  three  or  even  more, 
but  then  he  is  faced  with  the  difficulty  that  he  has  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money.  You  cannot  put  a  man  on  land 
without  building  a  house  and  some  farm -buildings  for 
him. 

72388.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  allow  the  State  to 
lend  for  that  pm-pose  ? — Yes,  I  should  see  no  objection 
to  that. 

72389.  Do  you  think,  I  mean,  that  if  you  had  a  widely 
extended  system  of  small  holdings  in  Whitchurch  that 
would  reduce  the  amoimt  of  pauperism  in  Whitchurch  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

72390.  You  do  not  think  that  sort  of  person  would 
take  up  a  small  holding  ?— No.  You  would  have  to 
educate  the  young  ones  to  it. 

72391.  I  am  looking  forward  a  good  deal — some  time 
say,  fifty  years  hence  ? — I  think  that  an  agricultural 
labourer  who  is  disposed  to  get  on,  as  we  say,  has  nearly 
as  many  opportunities  now  as  he  is  likely  to  have. 


72392.  But  I  want  to  widen  his  opportimities  ? — Do 
you  want  to  give  him  the  land  to  start  with  ? 

72393.  No,  but  I  do  want  to  increase  his  opportuni- 
ties ? — To  increase  his  opportunities  of  getting  small 
holdings  ? 

72394.  That,  and  many  other  things.  That  is  why  I 
asked  you  about  education  and  the  openings  out  in  that 
way  ? — I  think  if  a  boy  is  studiously  disposed,  or  dis- 
posed for  farming,  he  gets  in  our  district  a  fair  amount 
of  encouragement. 

72395.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Are  there  many  who  fail  from 
lack  of  opportunity  ? — I  should  not  say  so  ;  but  there  are 
a  great  many  failures — there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

72396.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  not  the  prospect  rather  a  The  deraa 
dreary  one  for  the  son  of  an  agricultural  labourer? — If  for  skilled 
he  is  trained  for  a  good  workman,  and  is  as  good  a  work-  f^^^'^^^^J*"! 
man  as  his  father  was,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  him, 
as  his  father  is  dropping  out.  Take  hedging  and  ditch- 
ing. If  you  wanted  a  hedge  laid,  as  we  call  it,  there  are 
only  two  or  three  men  in  our  district  who  could  be  trusted 
to  do  it. 

72397.  Supposing  a  boy  became  a  good  agricultural  The  eraol 
labourer,  what  is  the  maximum  of  wages  he  could  reach  ments  of 
in  his  life  ? — He  could  not  get  above  I8s.  probably  as  a  « gricultu) 
day  labourer,  but  would  be  able  to  do  bet  ter  at  pi  c-^  work.  labourers 

^  ^  Whitohui 

72398.  Would  he  get  a  good  cottage  ? — If  he  got  on  a 
good  estate. 

72399.  Are  the  cottages  pretty  good  with  you  ? — Yes,  Housing! 
fairly.  commoda 

72400.  Now,  what  proportion  of  the  cottages  in  your  \Vhitchui 
parish  have  three  bedrooms,  do  you  think  ? — I  should 

think  the  largest  proportion.    I  am  not  very  conversant 
with  the  extreme  country  districts,  mind  you. 

72401.  No  ;  you  only  know  Whitchurch.  In  Whit-  Eflfeet  of 
church  itself,  how  is  it  ? — In  Whitchurch  they  will  not  la\ys  on 
allow  them  to  build  a  new  cottage  unless  there  are  three  building, 
bedrooms  ;  that  must  be  so  according  to  the  by-laws. 


72402.  There  must  be  three  bedrooms  ? — Yes  ; 
great  many  people  think  


and  a 


-No,  but  that  it  pre- 


72403.  That  that  is  excessive  ?- 
vents  houses  being  built. 

72404.  It  certainly  prevents  bad  houses  being  built  ?  Need  of 
— We  will  not  have  bad  houses.    I  think  it  would  be  power  to 
rather  an  advantage  if  there  were  some  provision  for  move  cert 
compelling  people  to  come  into  the  house.    You  see  what  cases  to 

I  mean.  We  get  cases  where  we  cannot  give  the  people  ^^^"^ 
outdoor  relief.  I  have  in  mind  now  a  man  and  his  wife 
who  are  begging  about  the  town  all  the  day,  and  who  are 
a  miserable  couple.  Some  of  our  guardians  say  :  "  Stop 
the  outdoor  relief  and  they  will  come  into  the  house,"  but 
I  do  not  think  they  will. 

72405.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  need  more  power  in  that 
direction  ?— I  think  we  need  more  powers  to  bring  ex- 
treme cases  into  the  house.  That  would  be  an  advan- 
tage, I  think. 


Mrs.  Donaldson  Hudson  and  Miss  Edith  Walsh,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


'rs.  Donald-     72406.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  understand  that  although  we 
on  Hudson  have  only  one  statement  from  you,  either  of  you  will 
and       be  glad  to  answer  questions  and  to  support  each  other  ? — 
diss  Edith   {Mrs.  Donaldson  Hudson.)  Yes.    {The  Witness  handed  in 
Walsh.      ff^g  following  Statement.) 

)  July,  1907.     1.  With  regard  to  the  medical  assistance  of  the  poor, 

  the  only  work   I  have  done  is  in  connection  with  the 

County  Nursing  Federation  and  with  one  local  branch 
of  it,  and  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Union  of  Women  Workers  in  Shrewsbury. 

itficulty  as  2.  I  would,  however,  like  to  bring  before  the  Commission 
I  nurses  for  the  following  case  of  diphtheria  which  occurred  in  the  next 
iplitheria  village.  This  is  one  of  a  great  many  cases  which  occur 
ises  in  the  constantly  in  rural  districts,  and  where  it  is  very  difficult 
)untry.  make  satisfactory  arrangements  for  a  nurse  owing 

to  the  expense  of  an  infectious  nurse,  and  the  impossibility 
for  local  nursing  associations  to  make  provision  for  same. 


3.  Case.  In  the  village  of  Hales,  Market  Drayton,  the 
child  of  a  labourer  earning  16s.  a  week  was  taken  ill  of  diph- 
theria, and  in  a  day  or  two  his  wife  took  the  complaint  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  himself,  and  his  other  small  child 
succumbed,  so  that  the  whole  family  could  do  nothing  for 
themselves  and  were  in  bed  upstairs,  and  none  of  the 
neighbours  wished  to  have  anj^hing  to  do  with  them  for 
fear  of  infection.  They  could  not  be  sent  to  the  isolation 
hospital  in  Market  Drayton  as  it  was  already  occupied 
with  a  scarlet  fever  patient.  The  clergyman  tried  to  get 
a  nurse  from  Harts  Hill  Institution,  Stoke-on-Trent,  but 
no  nurse  was  available  at  the  time.  He  then  wired  to  the 
County  Nursing  Federation  in  Newport,  but  was  told 
that  nurses  from  there  were  only  maternity  and  district, 
and  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  infectious  cases.  Finally 
the  doctor  wired  to  the  Shrewsbury  infirmary,  and  they 
sent  a  nurse  from  there  on  the  Monday,  the  patients  having 
been  laid  up  altogether  quite  alone  without  attention  from 
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the  previous  Saturday.  After  the  niirse  arrived  all  went 
well,  but  the  cost  of  the  nurse  for  a  month  and  provision 
for  the  family  for  the  time  being  (the  man  being  in  no  club) 
amounted  to  £15,  which  the  clergyman  managed  to  beg 
from  several  people  interested  in  the  case. 

Nurs-     4.  At  present  all  movement  as  regards  nursing  is  done 
edera-  by  private  enterprise  and   voluntary  support,  and  the 
d  its    County  Nursing  Federation,  to  which  the  local  Nursing 
Associations  are  affiliated,  have  only  just  enough  money 
to  train  sufficient  maternity  and  district  nurses  to  meet 
the  demand. 


and 
Miss  Edith 
Walsh. 


ty  as 
;s  for 


5.  The  question  of  providing  nurses  for  infectious 
cases  they  have  not  been  able  to  tackle  owing  to  lack 
of  funds  and  other  difficulties.  In  any  case  difficulties 
are  likely  to  arise  about  accommodation  for  an  infectious 
nurse  for  the  working  classes,  as  there  is  not  always  room 
in  a  very  small  cottage  for  a  nurse  to  sleep,  and  neighbours 
are  not  likely  to  put  one  up.  Also  cases  of  different 
infectious  diseases  often  crop  up  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
isolation  hospital  can  only  take  in  one  form  of  disease 
at  a  time,  and  then  not  many  patients  if  a  large  epidemic 
should  occur.  There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the  Market 
Drayton  district,  no  provision  at  all  to  meet  such  situation, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  working  classes  to  pay  full  fees 
ons  of  for  an  infectious  nurse  for  several  weeks.  The  Local  and 
Nurs-  County  Nursing  Federation  send  out  maternity  and 
idera-  district  nurses  at  a  very  reduced  fee  and  the  people  are 
prefectly  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum,  and  would  and 
could  do  so  for  an  infectious  nurse  if  they  could  be  pro- 
vided at  a  low  rate. 

nurs-  6.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  consider  the  health 
;jndi-  of  the  community  does  and  is  likely  to  suffer  owing  to  the 
ealth  ]ack  of  any  organised  system  to  provide  assistance  in  cases 
mun-  g.jpjj      |.jjjg  Qj^g  which  I  have  quoted. 

72407.  (Mr.  Booth.)  We  will  take  that  statement  as 
your  evidence-in-chief,  and  will  ask  questions  in  elucida- 
tion or  amplification  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  County 
Nursing  Federation,  we  have  had  it  mentioned  to  us  by 
several  people,  but  we  do  not  know  much  about  its 
constitution  or  what  it  is  doing,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  you  could  shortly  tell  us  ? — {M)-s.  Donaldson 
Hudson.)  May  I  refer  you  to  Miss  Walsh,  who  is  the 
head  person  in  connection  with  the  County  Federation. 

72408.  {To  Miss  Edith  TfoM. )  Can  you  tell  us  about  the 
County  Nursing  Federation ;    what  is  its  constitution  ? 

Turs-  — [Miss  Edith  Walsh.)  There  were  certain  smaller  nursing 
leva-  associations  in  the  county  for  the  object  of  nursing  the 
sick  poor,  and  I  think  it  was  felt  that  better  work  could 
be  acomplished  if  we  were  all  amalgamated  together, 
and  also  under  one  superintendent,  who  would  be  able 
to  inspect  the  work  of  the  nurses  and  to  find  suitable 
nurses  for  the  work.  It  has  grown  now  so  that  we  have 
about  thirty-two  associations  connected  with  our  federa- 
tion, as  we  call  it.  In  most  other  counties  it  is  called 
the  County  Association,  I  think,  but  we  call  ours  the 
County  Nursing  Federation.  We  take  all  classes  of 
patients,  and  the  federation  is  both  for  general  work 
and  for  the  maternity  work.  In  the  rural  districts  I 
think  we  may  say  that  the  maternity  work  is  the  most 
important. 

72409.  Have  all  the  federated  associations  the  same 
definite  rules  ? — Not  entirely.  I  tried  as  much  as  I 
could  to  start  them  all  on  the  same  hues,  but  some  had 
been  started  before,  and  in  those  the  system  of  payment 
has  been  rather  different.  I  have  started  all  the  newer 
ones  on  the  provident  system,  but  in  some  of  the  older 
ones  they  were  started  more  on  a  system  of  annual  sub- 
scription. 

72410.  But  you  prefer  the  other  way  ? — Yes 

72411.  These  people  make  a  small  payment  ? — Yes. 
they  make  a  small  subscription  which  enables  them  to 
have  the  services  of  the  nurse  free  except  in  maternity 
work,  and  we  have  always  had  an  extra  fee  for  maternity 
cases. 

72412.  If  there  are  sick  people  who  have  not  been 
provident  and  who  have  not  joined,  have  you  any  machin- 
ery by  which  the  services  of  the  nurse  can  be  supplied 
to  them  ? — Yes  ;  by  paying  double  fees  they  are  allowed 
to  have  the  services  of  the  nurse,  or  if  they  are  destitute ; 
we  have  sometimes  had  cases  sent  to  us  from  the  reheving 
officer,  or  from  people  who  are  privately  interested  in  the 
o,asc3. 


72413.  But  in  those  instances  where  the  reheving  3frs.  Donidd- 
officers  send  to  you,  I  take  it  the  guardians  would  pay  son  Hudson 
something  ? — They  have,  sometimes. 

72414.  They  would  pay,  and  the  private  person  would 
pay  ? — Yes.  ■ 

72415.  Is  there  any  charity  nursing  done  by  your  July^]907, 
societies  themselves  ;   do  they  put  anybody  on  the  list  ? 

— We  have  now  done  it  in  our  own  local  association.  I 
have  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county  under  me,  and 
within  a  certain  radius,  particularly  in  the  town  of  New- 
port, we  do  now  do  so. 

72416.  But  naturally  you  do  it  under  considerable 
restriction  1 — Yes. 

72417.  Because  you  wish  it  to  be  more  or  less  self- 
supporting  ? — For  two  or  three  reasons.  We  think 
it  is  better  that  they  should  pay  something  wherever 
they  are  able  to. 

72418.  They  value  the  nurse  more  if  they  pay,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Much  more.  I  think  in  every  way  it  is  a  good 
thing. 

72419.  You  said  the  federation  find  the  nurse,  but 
has  the  local  association  no  voice  in  the  choice  of  the 
nurse  ? — I  send  the  nurse,  and  if  they  do  not  like  her  she 
is  removed.  I  am  responsible  for  the  nurses,  and  I 
choose  them. 
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72420.  You  pick  the  nurses  ? — Yes.  A  great  many 
of  our  nurses  are  trained  by  the  county  council.  The 
county  council  helps  us  very  largely  there,  more  so  than 
is  the  case  in  most  counties,  I  fancy.  And  they  pay  for 
the  training  of  as  many  as  five  or  six  village  nurses  a  year. 
Our  federation  has  also  paid  for  the  training  of  one  or 
two,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  manage  to  pay  for 
two   this  year. 

72421.  About  this  training,  do  you  usually  when  you 
are  wanting  a  nurse  have  applications  from  trained 
women  ? — No.  I  think  the  greater  number  of  our 
nu  'ses,  on  the  contrary,  are  trained  specially  for  us.  Oar 
work  is  so  much  in  the  rural  districts  that  we  find  that 
the  a.ssociation  cannot  afford  the  high  salary  that  is 
required  by  a  fully  trained  nurse  ;  therefore,  we  get  a 
village  nu  'se  rather  than  the  other. 

72422.  Are  they  usually  the  people  of  the  place  ? — They 
come  entirely  from  the  county,  because  the  county 
council,  of  course,  will  only  pay  for  the  training  of  county 
candidates. 

72423.  Do  the  county  council  subscribe  to  the  federa- 
tion ? — Not  any  more  than  that ;  but  that  is  a  very  largo 
amount. 

72424.  That  is  their  contribution  ?— Yes. 

72425.  I  suppose  the  people  who  have  been  trained  in 
that  way  are  bound  more  or  less  to  give  you  their  services  ? 
— They  are  bound  to  us  for  three  years. 

72426.  At   a   certain   rate   of   remuneration  ? — Yes.  County  Nurs- 
Generally  in  writing  to  them  I  t«ll  them  they  will  receive  ing  Federa- 
a  salary  of  £20  a  year,  board,  lodging  and  uniform  pro-  tion  :  salary 
vided  ;   or  the  equivalent  to  that — sometimes  they  are  ^^'^  training 
given  £25  a  year  and  have  to  find  their  board  themselves.  nurses. 

72427.  Where  are  they  trained  ;  are  they  trained  at 
all  in  a  hospital  ? — No.  They  are  all  trained  at  Plaistow, 
near  London. 

72428.  What  is  that  ?- 
training  home. 


-It  is  a  maternity  and  district 


72429.  At  any  rate,  you  consider  they  get  in  that  way 
enough  experience  for  your  purposes  ? — They  get  ex- 
cellent training.  Of  course,  we  have  a  few  fully  trained 
ones  as  well  ;  but  the  greater  quantity  of  them  are  village 
nu  -ses. 

72430.  In  addition  to  what  you  collect  from  people  who  Finance  of 
are  likely  to  need  the  services  of  a  nurse,  I  suppose  you  County  Nurs- 
have  a  sort  of  public  siibscription  list,  have  you  ? — Yes,  ing  Federa- 
we  have  ;,  and  we  have  got  a  large  number  of  vice-  tion  ;  benefits 
presidents,  I  do  not  quite  know  how  many.  The  county  tjQjjg'^^^g'^"^* 
people  subscribe  very  largely  to  us.  ' ' 

72431.  They  subscribe,  but  their  subscription  does  not 
carry  any  patronage  with  it,  does  it  '!  It  is  not  like  a 
hospital,  where  those  who  subscribe  get  letters,  is  it  ? — 
Yes,  it  is,  in  this  way — that  anybody  who  is  a  subscriber 
would  be  entitled  to  apply  to  the  federation  for  help. 

72432.  For  anybody  else  ? — For  anybody  else. 
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72433.  But  that  would  not  apply  to  a  small  sub- 
scription, woiild  it  ? — No,  it  does  not.  I  mean  to  say  that 
those  who  give  a  certain  sum  of  money  are  entitled  to  my 
help  in  getting  them  a  nurse  supplied,  in  getting  the 
thing  arranged  for. 

72434.  That  was  not  what  I  meant.  Supposing  some- 
body subscribes  two  guineas  to  their  own  local  associa- 
tion ? — I  see  what  you  mean.  They  are  entitled  to 
the  services  of  a  nurse,  if  there  is  one  free.  The  poor  have 
the  first  claim,  but  we  do  a  certain  amount  of  nursing 
amongst  the  better  class  if  we  have  a  nurse  free. 

72435.  Supposing  they  do  not  want  the  nursing  for 
themselves,  but  they  have  some  poor  person  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted  who  is  ill,  and  they  come  and  sub- 
scribe two  guineas  and  ask  you  to  send  a  nurse  to  some 
pensioner  of  theirs,  or  some  person  in  whom  they  are 
interested,  would  the  nurse  be  sent  ? — Yes,  certainly,  if 
they  followed  the  rules  of  the  association  ;  I  mean  to 
say  if  the  association  had  a  system  of  fees  as  well,  and 
they  would  make  themselves  responsible  for  the  fee — 
certainly  they  would. 

72436.  But  not  in  consequence  of  an  annual  sub- 
scription ? — Not  because  they  have  just  paid  a  sub- 
scription. 

72437.  And  not  in  consequence  of  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion ? — No,  not  in  consequence  of  that — not  unless  the 
rule  of  the  association  is  only  to  have  the  annual  sub- 
scriptions. 

72438.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  How  far  do  you  think  the 
county  is  covered  by  these  nursing  associations  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  say  anything  as  to  that  unless  I  had 
brought  my  map  with  me.  There  is  a  very  wide  district 
still  to  cover. 

72439.  Where  does  the  initiative  come  from  in  starting 
a  new  one  ?  Is  it  always  local,  or  do  you  try  propa- 
gandist work  ? — It  is  a  little  of  both,  but  it  is  more  usually 
local,  I  think. 

72440.  It  is  heard  of  in  other  places  ? — Yes. 

72441.  Have  you  any  reserve  of  nurses  in  case  there  is 
an  epidemic,  or  in  case  some  of  them  break  down  ? — I 
have  a  larger  staff  at  Newport,  and  from  that  staff  I 
supplement  where  they  require  temporary  nurses. 

72442.  It  does  not  rest  with  you,  I  should  think,  to 
move  the  nurses  about  over  the  country  where  they  are 
wanted  ?  They  become  local,  do  they  not'? — They  be- 
come local,  except  those  from  my  other  association. 
What  I  generally  do  now  is,  I  take  all  the  new  nurses  to 
our  central  home,  and  after  they  have  been  with  me  for 
a  certain  time  I  post  them  out  when  I  have  got  to  know 
them  better. 

72443.  Do  your  nurses  undertake  midwifery  work  ? — 
Yes,  they  always  do. 

72444.  Can  you  tell  us  how  is  the  supply  of  midwives 
in  Shropshire  now  ;  has  it  been  affected  by  recent  legisla- 
tion ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  is  beginning  to  feel  it. 

72445.  Do  you  mean  there  are  too  few  ? — Of  course, 
all  the  local  people  still  go  on,  and  not  only  do  the  local 
people  still  go  on,  but  I  very  often  hear  a  fresh  nurse  has 
started.  So  that  we  have  not  really  felt  any  great  pres- 
sure, excepting  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
have  these  trained  nurses.  There  I  find  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  replace  them,  but  of  course,  there  are  not 
enough  outside  to  meet  the  demand,  and  very  often  they 
have  to  wait  until  I  can  get  one  trained. 

72446.  How  long  has  your  association  been  working  ? 
— Four  years,  I  think  it  is. 

72447.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  working  long  enough 
to  show  any  results  as  to  the  effect  on  infant  mortality 
of  having  trained  nurses  ? — Yes,  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  ; 
but  I  have  no  statistics  to  show. 

72448.  It  would  be  rather  interesting  to  find  out  ? — 
Yes,  it  would. 

72449.  Are  your  nurses  by  way  of  being  educational 
in  the  homes  at  all  ? — They  certainly  are. 

72450.  Do  they  understand  that  that  is  part  of  their 
work  ? — Yes,  most  certainly. 

72451.  Do  they  find  that  it  is  welcomed  ? — Yes. 
Wherever  they  go  I  think  you  could  say  they  are  ap- 
preciated.   {Mrs.  Donaldson  Hudson.)  Yes,  very  much. 
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72452.  How  do  the  doctors  look  upon  them  ? — {Miss 
Edith  Walsh.)  I  have  always  found  that  our  doctors  are 
very  pleased  with  them,  and  very  often  they  send  for 
them.    They  see  they  do  splendid  work. 

72453.  There  have  been  no  objections  raised  ?— No, 
I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

72454.  Have  you  found  a  difficulty  in  nursing  infectious 
cases  in  the  cottages — I  am  thinking  of  the  accommoda- 
tion ? — Yes,  and  we  have  not  yet  met  that.  We  are 
hoping  to  be  able  to  do  so  now,  but  we  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  the  infectious  work. 

72455.  How  do  you  propose  to  meet  it  ? — I  think  it 
is  very  likely  that  we  shall  make  the  local  nurse  take  the 
infectious  cases,  and  have  another  nurse  for  the  temporary 
work. 

72456.  It  was  suggested  to  me  the  other  day  that  Proposed 
possibly  a  sort  of  travelling  caravan  for  the  nurse  to  travellin, 
sleep  in  would  be  useful ;  do  you  think  that  would  be  a  caravan 
practical  idea  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  very  com 
fortable  for  a  nurse  if  she  always  lived  in  a  caravan.  I 
fancy  that  the  other  thing  would  be  the  best,  and  would 
meet  the  case. 
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72457.  Of  course  your  local  nurse  always  has  a  home 
of  her  own  ? — The  local  nurse  always  has  her  own  home, 
which  would  be  on  the  spot ;  and  then  if  there  are  any 
other  cases  that  require  it,  a  temporary  nurse  would  be 
found  for  them. 

72458.  Are  any  of  your  local  nurses  of  the  type  that 
would  do  a  little  house  work  when  the  wife  was  laid  up  ? 
— Yes,  they  almost  all  do  that,  and  will ;  but  we  do  not 
care  very  much  about  that  system  of  nursing,  because  it 
curtails  a  great  deal  of  their  work  if  they  do  that. 

72459.  Because  they  cannot  then  take  so  many  cases  ?  Questioi 
— That  is  the  reason.  I  think  the  proportion  is  some-  "  nirsm 
thing  like  eighteen  cases,  where  they  live  in  the  cottages  ^^^^^'^.nl 
with  the  patients,  to — you  could  hardly  say  how  many —  *  ^ 
but  forty  or  fifty  would  be  quite  a  small  average  when 
they  are  not  living  in  the  cottages. 

72460.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  room  for  further 
development  in  the  shape  of  nursing  assistants,  whose 
work  would  be  simply  keeping  the  homes  clean  in  such 
cases  ? — No,  I  do  not.  I  think  it  is  far  better  that  friends 
and  relations  should  help  each  other. 

72461.  I  gather  that  in  Shropshire  there  is  rather  a  Deficien 
scarcity  of  isolation  hospitals  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is.  isolatioi 
I  have  often  been  telegraphed  to  and  written  to  and  P'*'*^  * 
asked  if  I  could  help  with  any  suggestions  for  infectious 
cases,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  do  anything.  I 
have  sent  a  patient  from  Shropshire  to  Stafliordshire, 
but  I  have  never  been  helped  in  Shropshire. 

72462.  Is  it  because  the  hospitals  do  not  exist,  or  is  it 
because  they  are  not  easily  used  ? — The  hospitals,  I 
think,  are  mostly  for  small-pox,  and  they  will  not  take 
in  any  other  cases.  {Mrs.  Donaldson  Hudson.)  And 
those  that  do  exist  are  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
two  or  more  cases  of  diff'erent  infectious  ailments. 

72463.  Are  they  always  ready  for  use  ? — I  believe  so 
if  you  apply.  {Miss  Edith  Walsh.)  I  must  except 
Newport,  and  that  is  only  apparently  for  the  urban 
district.  That  has  got  an  infectious  hospital,  but  it  will 
not  take  anybody  from  outside. 

72464.  Do  they  make  any  charge  in  any  of  those  cases  ? 
— Certainly  in  that  one  there  is  a  charge  ;  but  I  do  not 
quite  know  what  it  is. 

72465.  Is  there  a  charge  to  all  the  patients  ? — I  think 


72466.  {Dr.  Doumes.)  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to 
train  a  maternity  nurse  ? — It  costs  £35  for  a  nine  months' 
training,  which  is  the  limit  now.  We  may  not  have  one 
trained  for  less  than  nine  months. 

72467.  That  would  be  all  inclusive,  would  it  ? — Yes, 
that  is  inclusive. 

72468.  Would  she,  at  the  completion  of  that  training 
go  in  for  the  certificate  of  the  Midwives  Board  ? — Yes, 
that  covers  that. 

72469.  Then,  by  a  maternity  nurse,  you  really  mean 
a  midwife  ? — Yes.  That  training  gives  them  a  full  mid- 
wifery training  and  an  elementary  training  in  general 
nursing. 
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of       72470.  Have  you  any  reason  to  fear  that  the  supply 
ye  in  of  midwives  will  be  insufficient  in  the  years  to  come  ? — 
I  should  think  it  is  very  likely  to  be. 

72471.  As  the  bona-fides  die  off  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  and 
I  think  we  must  strain  every  effort  now  to  provide  for 
meeting  that  time.    On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  put 
them  in  where  there  is  still  a  bona- fide,  because  the  people 
will  not  employ  them, 
and     72472.  Do  you  restrict  your  midwives  entirely  to 
i       maternity  cases  ?— No,  certainly  not. 
y         72473.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  in  country  dis- 
tricts, would  it  not  ? — Quite. 

72474.  Do  you  train  your  district  niurses,  apart  from 
your  maternity  nurses  ? — Yes,  we  always  do.  We  are 
affiliated  to  the  Queen's  Institute ;  therefore,  all  the 
district  nurses  would  have  to  be  trained. 

72475.  May  you  have  two  sorts  of  nurses — those  who 
are  concerned  in  district  and  maternity,  and  those  who 
are  concerned  in  district  nursing  only  ? — No ;  they  are 
all  fully  trained — a  hospital  trained  nurse  with  the  dis- 
trict training  afterwards. 

72476.  How  much  does  that  training  cost  ? — I  am  not 
quite  certain  what  the  training  costs. 

1  72477.  You  say  that  your  funds  are  barely  sufficient 
for  the  training  of  the  maternity  and  district  nurses,  I 

19  of  think  ? — We  can  only  train  a  limited  quantity,  and  I 
am  not  sure  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  manage  a  second 

k^of  year.    We  a"e  training  one. 

ion      72478.  Are  you  subsidised  by  any  public  bodies  ? — 

ians.  No,  none. 

72479.  Do  any  board  of  guardians  subscribe  ? — Only 
locally.  I  think  they  do  in  Market  Drayton.  (Mrs. 
Donaldson  Hudson.)  No,  I  do  not  think  they  do.  {Miss 
Edith  Walsh. )  Then  I  know  of  no  place  where  they  do. 

of       724  ;0.  Do  you  train  them  in  any  Poor  Law  institu- 
tions  ? — I  have  had  them  from  Poor  Law  institutions. 

72481.  But  not  of  your  own  training  ? — No,  I  have 
not  sent  them  there. 

72482.  Would  it  be  any  assistance  to  you  if  Poor  Law 
cases  were  available  to  send  women  to  for  their  training  ? 
— For  the  fully  trained  nurses,  do  you  mean  ? 

72483.  We  will  take  the  two  sorts.  You  know  that  in 
some  of  the  larger  infirmaries  they  train  nurses  fully  ; 
take  that  class  first  of  all ;  is  there  any  arrangement  by 
which  you  can  send  women,  we  will  say,  to  Birmingham  ? 
— For  a  three  years'  training  ? 

72484.  To  come  back  to  you  for  a  certain  time  at 
service  ? — Would  one  have  to  pay  to  send  them  to  be 
trained  ? 

lain-  72485.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  am  only  putting  the 
[(lis-  suggestion  before  you  as  to  a  possible  co-ordination  be- 
l^s-  tween  such  associations  as  yours,  and  large  infirmaries 
like  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  at  Birmingham,  for  training 
the  higher  class  of  nurses  in  a  certain  district.  But, 
perhaps  you  have  not  thought  that  out  ? — I  have 
always  found  that  the  best  way  is  to  get  a  fully  trained 


nurse,  whether  from  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  or  from  a 
general  hospital,  and  then  to  add  the  special  training 
afterwards. 

72486.  The  special  training  you  tell  us  is  got  at  Plais- 
tow  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  place  I  prefer  ;  or  else  one  of  the 
Queen's  homes.  I  have  had  them  from  many  of  the 
Queen's  homes  at  diilerent  times. 

72487.  There  is  a  case  mentioned  in  Mrs.  Donaldson 
Hudson's  statement  as  occurring  at  Market  Drayton, 
where  there  appears  to  have  been  a  lamentable  delay  in 
getting  a  nurse.  May  I  ask  what  the  sanitary  authority 
were  doing  all  the  time  ? — [Mrs.  Donaldson  Hudson.)  I 
do  not  think  they  came  into  the  question  at  all. 

72488.  Not  into  the  question  ? — They  applied,  of  course 
to  be  taken  in  at  the  isolation  hospital,  but  they  had  a 
ssarlet  fever  case  in  it,  so  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
go  there. 

72489.  And  the  man  was  not  well  enough  off  to  pro- 
vide a  nurse  himself,  I  understand  ? — He  only  had  16s. 
a  week,  I  believe. 

72490.  With  four  in  family  ?— Yes.  It  is  impossible 
for  the  poorer  classes  to  provide  a  nurse. 

72491.  Was  the  relieving  officer  referred  to  ? — Dr. 
Exham  can  tell  you  all  about  that  case. 

72492.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  From  what  class  do  you  draw 
your  nurse?,  a'-e  they  farmers  daughters  or  what  ? — 
[Miss  Edith  Walsh.)  Tliey  are  farmers'  daughters,  and 
some  belong  to  the  labouring  class  too— they  are  both. 

72493.  Do  you  get  domestic  servants  of  the  best  type  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  like  them  very  much. 

72494.  Do  you  like  them  best  ? — I  like  them  almost  as 
well  as  any  for  the  village  nurse. 

72495.  Do  your  nurses  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
village  schools  ? — No,  not  as  yet ;  we  have  not  done 
anything  in  that  direction. 

72496.  Are  you  thinking  of  that  ? — No,  and  I  have  not 
heard  it  suggested  except  by  one  lady.  We  have  not 
thought  about  it  yet,  but  one  lady  at  our  committee 
told  me  the  other  day  that  she  was  anxious  for  it.  It 
has  not  been  otherwise  suggested. 

72497.  Have  you  looked  into  the  subject  at  all  your- 
self as  to  the  need  which  exists  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I 
have. 

72498.  Not  as  regards  their  eyes  or  their  hearing  ? — 
No. 

72499.  Or  their  teeth  ?  I  suppose  practically  it  is 
hopeless  in  a  district  such  as  yours  to  get  the  medical 
inspection  of  children  done  as  it  will  be  done  probably 
iu  the  great  centres  of  population  ? — Yes,  I  should  think 
it  would. 

72500.  Unless  done  by  an  association  such  as  yours, 
it  cannot  be  done  at  all,  would  you  say  ?— That  is  so.  I 
am  sure  that  one  doctor  would  not  be  able  to  vmdertake 
it,  and  I  do  not  know  about  the  other.  I  should  not 
think  either  of  them  would. 

72501.  Least  of  all  in  the  remote  villages  where  the 
need  probably  is  the  greatest  ? — Yes. 
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72502.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  think  you  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment for  us  which  we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief, 
and  ask  you  some  questions  upon  ? — Yes.  {The  Witness 
handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  resided  :n  this  district  for  over  twenty-six 
years.  I  have  held  the  post  of  medical  officer  to  the 
union  workhouse  for  twenty-five  years,  and  have  been 
medical  officer  of  the  No.  5  District,  1880-1883,  and  of 
the  No.  2  District  since  1903.  I  have  also  been  one  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Market  Drayton  Provident 
Dispensary  since  its  foundation  in  1885,  and  of  the  Cottage 
Hospital  since  its  foundation  in  1891.  I  have  also  been 
the  medical  officer  of  a  large  friendly  society  for  over 
twenty  years. 

2.  In  this  district  there  are  four  agencies  for  the  medical 
assistance  of  the  poor : — 

(a)  The  sanitary  authority. 

(6)  The  Poor  Law. 

{c)  The  cottage  hospital. 

{d)  The  provident  dispensary. 


is  a  medical  officer  appointed  to  the  various  friendly 
societies  in  the  district,  but  he  is  not  an  absolutely  neces-  jg  July  1907. 
sary  part  of  their  organisation.   

4.  The  operations  of  the  sanitary  authority  are  at  Medical  assis- 
present  entirely  limited  to  the  provision  of  a  small  isola-  tance  of  the 
tion  hospital.    Hitherto  only  cases  of  infectious  disease  P*^  T 

by 

notified  under  the  Act  have  been  received  there.     The  **njt*'"y 
hospital  is  not,  of  course,  reserved  for  the  poor. 

5.  The  Poor  Law  makes  the  usual  provision  of  work-  Quality  of 
house  medical  officer  and  district  medical  officers.    My  poor  law 
experience  is  that  its  operations  are  carried  on  with  medical 
sympathy  and  carefulness ;    there  is  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  the  medical  officers  when  they 
are  needed. 

6.  The  voluntary  agencies  are  two  in  number  : —         Market  Dray- 

(a)  The  cottage  hospital  ton  cottage 

(6)  The  provident  cUspensary. '  hospital,  op- 

7.  The  cottage  hospital  does  not  admit  paupers.  Itg  orations,  fees, 
system  is  that  of  small  payments  by  the  patients.  The 


relief. 
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MIJJUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


3Tr.  Arthvr  lowest  is  3s.  per  week,  paid  by  persons  in  receipt  of  £1  or 
R.  F.  Exhavi,  less  per  week,  and  the  tariff  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
n^'^'       earnings.    The  hospital  contains  six  or  seven  beds  (about 
(Dublin),  occupied,  on  an  average,  during  the  year).  The 

19  July  1907  P^*i®iit^'  pajTnents,  of  course,  only  amount  to  a  small 
'       "  sum,  and  the  rest  of  its  income  is  derived  from  donations 


and  annual  subscriptions, 
the  institution. 


The  poor  highly  appreciate 


Details  as  to 
subscription 
to  provident 
dispensary  ; 
class  of  per- 
sons belong- 
ing to  it,  etc. 


8.  The  provident  dispensary  is  also  founded  upon  a 
system  of  small  payments  :  An  adult  member  pays  Id. 
per  week  ;  a  child  member  pays  \d.  per  week  ;  man, 
wife  and  children  pay  3d.  per  week  (maximum),  and  so 
on.  Members  can  enter  this  institution  under  whatever 
medical  man  they  choose.  Their  payments  go  to  the 
doctors,  and  there  is  a  voluntary  or  honorary  fund  sub- 
scribed by  the  public  to  defray  the  cost  of  drugs  and 
medical  appliances. 

9.  The  committee  have  laid  down  a  wage  limit  for 
membership,  viz.,  £1  or  less  per  week.  In  founding  the 
institution,  the  idea  was  to  help  people  who  could  not  pay 
for  attendance  during  a  severe  or  long  illness,  but  who 
were  willing  to  pay  continuously  a  small  sum,  in  return 
for  which  they  could  obtain  medical  advice  and  assistance 
when  they  required  it.  This  institution  has  been  largely 
taken  advantage  of  during  the  twenty  years  and  more 
it  has  existed.  The  dispensary  cannot,  by  its  constitution, 
admit  paupers. 

10.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  overlapping  can  take  place 
between  these  various  institutions.  Their  function  is  to 
co-operate  in  providing  medical  assistance  for  the  poor, 
and  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent  waste  of 
effort. 

11.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  these  voluntary 
institutions  help  those  only  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves a  little,  and  that  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  are 
too  improvident  to  belong  to  the  institution,  and  then  in 
illness  one  of  two  things  happens,  either  the  bread-winner 
is  the  sufferer,  in  which  case  the  family  become  paupers, 
or,  if  another  member  of  the  household  is  ill,  the  medical 
man  who  is  called  in  does  not  expect  to  be  paid. 

12.  I  do  not  see  how  this  class  of  persons  is  to  be  reached- 
They  frequently  enter  the  provident  dispensary  here,  but 
after  a  while  let  their  payments  lapse.  Occasionally  they 
are  reinstated  by  the  kindness  of  some  charitable  person, 
but  the  result,  after  a  while,  is  generally  what  has  occurred 
before.  I  do  not  think  that  any  amount  of  co-operation 
between  the  Poor  Law  and  voluntary  agencies  would  help 
this  class  of  person  at  all. 

13.  I  have  never  considered  the  possibility  of  handing 
over  to  one  agency  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical 

one  aiithority  assistance  to  the  poor.  Two  very  important  considerations, 
for  dealing  however,  occur  to  me,  which  I  cannot  discuss  at  length, 
with^  medical        ^iH  therefore  only  state  them  briefly  :— 

(a)  The  difficulty  of  defining  what  the  "  poor 
person  "  is,  as  it  seems  such  a  relative  term  ;  and 

(6)  The  difficulty  which  I  think  any  agency  would 
experience  in  inducing  medical  men  to  extend  their 
contract  work. 


Absence  of 
overlapping 
between 
agencies  for 
medical  assis- 
tance of  the 
poor. 

Question  of 
medical  assis- 
tance for  the 
improvident. 


DiflSculty  of 
setting  up 


assistance  of 
the  poor. 


Sufficiency  of 
medical  assis- 
tance of  the 
poor. 

Ignorance  of 
hygiene  a 
cause  of 
sickness,  and 
powerlessness 
of  doctors 
thereat  to. 


14.  There  is  no  inefficiency  in  either  the  amount  or 
quality  of  the  medical  assistance  available  for  the  poor 
in  this  district.  The  general  health  of  the  district  is  usually 
good,  and  the  death-rate  low.  As  in  many  other  places, 
the  infant  mortality  is  the  difficulty. 

15.  The  health  of  the  poor  suffers  from  the  ignorance 
of  and  prejudice  against  the  common  principles  of  hygiene 
shown  by  the  poor.  Medical  men,  in  my  experience, 
have  very  little  power  to  effect  much  alteration  in  this 
respect.  They  can  but  advise,  and  though  their  advice 
is  sometimes  gladly  taken  and  acted  upon,  in  most  cases 
it  is  not  so. 

Need  and  16.  My  conviction — the  result  of  many  years'  work 

value  of  dis-  among  the  poor — is,  that  the  most  valuable  agency  for 
trict  nurses  improv^ement  in  the  vitally  important  matter  of  the  health 
as  teachers  of  Qf  poor  would  be  the  provision  of  district  or  visiting 
hygiene. 

nurses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poor  appreciate  the 
services  of  a  trained  nurse,  and  her  attention  to  a  sick 
person  gives  her  a  leverage  that  no  one  else  can  have  in 
leading  the  family  to  better  ideas  of  hygiene.  We  have  a 
trained  nurse  attached  to  the  provident  dispensary,  and 
I  know  the  great  influence  that  she  has  had  in  improving 
the  general  conditions  of  the  homes  in  which  her  work 
has  lain. 


17.  The  difficulty  of  providing  nurses  in  most  districts 
is  the  question  of  cost.  Few  country  districts  can  afford 
them.  But  I  feel  that  the  question  might,  with  advantage, 
be  considered,  as  I  am  certain  that  some  efficient  plan  of 
providing  nursing  for  poor  and  necessitous  people  would 
not  only  tend  to  improve  their  health,  but  would  have  a 
real  educational  influence.  I  trust  the  Commissioners 
will  pardon  my  travelling  rather  outside  their  circular, 
and  that  they  will  not  consider  I  have  taken  an  unwarrant- 
able liberty  in  so  doing.  I  am  merely  stating  the  result 
that  my  long  experience  has  produced  on  my  mind. 

72503.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the 
case  which  occurred  in  the  village  of  Hales,  of  a  labourer 
who,  last  January,  became  ill  with  diphtheria  ? — Yes,  I 
had  that  on  hand  at  the  time.  At  that  time  we  had  a 
few  diphtheria  cases  from  one  that  arose  in  the  school. 
In  this  case,  there  Were  the  father,  the  mother,  and  two 
children.  One  of  the  children  caught  it  first,  and  the 
rest  caught  it  in  a  few  days.  Of  course  they  were  notified, 
but  unfortimately,  our  small  isolation  hospital  was  full 
of  scarlet  fever,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  no  provision  except 
for  one  particular  infectious  disease.  If  you  have  that 
disease  in,  you  cannot  have  dip'  theria,  or  perhaps  if  you 
have  diphtheria  in,  you  must  exclude  scarlet  fever.  There 
is  not  the  accommodation,  and  that  is  our  difficulty.  I 
asked  them  whether  they  could  not  help  us  in  the  nursing, 
but  the  reply  that  I  was  given  from  the  authorities  was 
that  they  had  really  nothing  to  say  to  the  nursing,  and, 
that  they  had  no  power  to  provide  nurses  in  such  a  case. 
They  could  take  the  case  into  the  hospital,  but  they  could 
not  give  us  a  nurse  outside. — The  witness  subsequently 
added  the  following  note  : — "  I  wish  to  explain  that  no 
formal  application  was  made.  I  had  a  conversation  as 
to  this  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Rural  District  Council  of 
Blore  Heath." 

72504.  That  was  their  view  of  the  law  ? — That  was 
apparently  their  view  of  the  law. 

72505.  It  was  their  view  of  it  ? — Yes. 

72506.  Whether  it  is  true  is  another  matter  ? — Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  they  could  not  do  the  one  they  might  do  the  other. 
I  made  the  inquiry  myself,  I  think  it  was  to  the  clerk  to 
the  guardians,  and  I  know  that  was  the  answer  I  got 
that  they  did  not  see  they  had  any  power  to  provide 
a  nurse  in  the  alternative  of  not  being  able  to  take  them 
into  the  hospital. 

72507.  That  bein«  the  position,  was  there  any  applica- 
tion made  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  was  to  the  Poor  Law 
practically.  That  was  to  the  clerk  to  the  guardians.  He 
is  the  same  pe:-son,  you  understand ;  in  our  district  he 
is  both  clerk  to  the  sanitary  authority  and  clerk  to  the 
guardians.  So,  practically,  I  think  the  question  was 
put  from  me  to  both, whether  there  was  not  some  machin- 
ery by  which  we  could  get  a  nurse. 

72508.  It  really  went  to  him  in  his  double  capacity  ?— 
Practically  it  did. 

72509.  But  neither  in  the  one  capacity  nor  in  the  other, 
did  he  see  his  way  to  do  it  ?— No,  he  did  not.  He  was 
of  opinion  they  had  no  power  to  provide  outside  nursing 
for  infectious  cases,  and  that  the  utmost  the  sanitary 
authority  could  do  was  to  take  them  into  the  hospital. 

72510.  I  should  like  to  take  this  gentleman  in  each 
capacity  separately  ?— I  cannot  say  that  I  got  an  answer 
in  each  capacity ;  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  raise  the 
question  as  a  pauper  case. 

72511.  He  acts  for  two  authorities,  and  you  applied 
to  him,  and  the  reply  was  that  there  was  no  power  to  do 
this  thing  ?— That  there  was  no  power  to  do  that.— TAe 
witness  subsequently  added  the  following  note  of  explana- 
tion —My  answers  to  72:07-11  are  capable  of  giving  an 
e-Toneous  impression  of  what  took  place.  I  should  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  no  application  was  made 
to  the  Poor  Law  as  such,  the  family  not  being  pa-pers, 
the  point  raised  was  the  provision  of  a  nurse  by  the 
Rural  Dist.ict  Council.  The  word  "practically"  in 
72507  and  72 "08  is  only  true  because  the  Clerk  was 
Clerk  to  the  two  Authorities,  and  this  was  really  all  I 
meant  to  convey. 

72512.  So  then  it  fell  back  on  voluntary  effort  ?— Yes. 

72513.  With  the  result  that  is  described  in  the  state- 
ment Mrs.  Donaldson  Hudson  has  made  to  us  ?— Yes. 
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72514.  Is  that  an  isolated  case,  or  have  you  had  similar 
experience  in  Market  Drayton  ? — We  have  had  similar 
experience,  but  never  perhaps  one  quite  so  bad  as  that, 
simply  because  you  see  everybody  in  that  particular  house 
was  ill,  and  there  was  no  help  of  any  kind  to  be  obtained. 

72515.  Have  you  any  experience  of  similar  difficulties 
in  other  unions  ? — No.  I  have  no  experience  praxitically 
of  any  unions  but  our  own. 

72516.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  such  difficulties 
amongst  your  neighbours  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have. 

72517.  Has  any  suggestion  been  made  to  extend  the 
accommodation  of  the  isolation  hospital  ? — I  do  not 

ion  for  know  that  any  suggestion  has  been  made.  It  is  per- 
lo'is  fectly  well  known,  and  I  have  ha<;l  the  same  difficulty 
as  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse.  I  have  had  one  or 
two  cases  come  in  there,  and  I  have  recommended  their 
removal ;  but  either  they  have  some  other  case  in  and 
they  could  not  take  mine,  or  else  they  were  not  notifiable 
infectious  diseases,  and  they  declined  to  open  the  hospital. 

72518.  Are  there  any  grounds  in  connection  with  the 
infectious  hospital  on  which  temporary  huts  could  be 
built  up  ? — Yes,  there  is  quite  room  enough  to  do  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  expense  entirely. 

72519.  (Mr.  Booth.)  In  your  Paragraph  5  you  say  : 
"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  the 
medical  officer  when  they  are  needed."    We  have  occasion- 

Irelief.  ^Uy  had  cases  brought  before  us  in  which  distance  has 
become  the  practical  difficulty.  Does  that  occur  at  all 
in  your  union  ? — I  do  not  really  think  it  does.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  difficulty  occurring  in  that  way. 

72520.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  size  of  your  union, 
but  some  of  the  unions  in  this  neighbourhood  are  ex- 
tremely long  ? — Of  course,  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own 
district,  and  the  distances  there  are  not  very  great ; 
perhaps  live  miles  is  the  radius.  For  anything  outside 
that,  there  are  a  few  medical  men,  if  you  understand, 
scattered  perhaps  at  distances  of  six  miles  from  Drayton. 

72521.  We  have  had  this  sort  of  case  brought  before 
us,  that,  at  any  rate  legally  and  technically,  first  of  all 
the  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  relieving  officer ; 
then  an  order  got  from  him;  then  that  has  to  be  taken 
to  the  medical  officer,  and  then  perhaps,  if  some  medicine 
is  ordered  for  the  patient,  it  has  to  go  back  to  the  other 
one.  We  have  stx)ries  that  add  up  to  between  30  and 
40  miles  as  the  distance  that  has  to  be  gone  over.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  actually  arises,  as  I  suppose  there 
would  be  some  give-and-take  arrangement  by  which  the 
distances  were  shortened  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
difficulty.  I  have  not  a  very  great  district,  and  for- 
tunately there  are  not  many  people  who  live  in  it  that  I 
have  to  deal  with.  I  live  in  Drayton,  and  my  district 
I  think  ranges  in  its  extremes  from  two  to  five  miles 
round. 
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72522.  Would  you  ever  find  it  only  right  to  give  the 
medical  assistance,  without  having  received  the  order 
fiom  the  relieving  officer  ? — I  do  not  think  personally 
I  should  hesitate  in  the  matter  ;  if  I  was  sent  for  I  should 
go. 

72523.  You  would  do  it  at  once  ? — ^That  is  my  own 
personal  feeling  in  the  matter. 

72524.  Would  you  know  enough  about  the  CEise  to  know 
that  it  was  an  urgent  case  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should, 
but  probably  I  should  go  in  any  case. 

72525.  And  take  your  chance  ?— Yes  ;  as  I  think  most 
of  us  would.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  should  hesitate  to  go. 

72526.  So  that  it  is  not  a  difficulty  ;  but  is  it  any  hard- 
ship at  all  on  the  medical  man  ? — I  can  conceive  that  in 
some  cases  it  might  be. 

72527.  And  that  he  would  not  get  paid  at  all  ? — Very 
likely  not ;  but  then  that  happens  over  and  over  again, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  always  to  be  considered. 

72528.  Still  it  might  be  considered  a  grievance  ? — It  is 
a  grievance  that  is  constantly  occurring,  not  only  in  that 
particular  connection,  but  in  others.  But  I  think  in  a 
scattered  small  district  like  ours  that  those  sort  of  things 
will  not  happen  to  a  very  great  extent. 

72529.  Wovild  it  be  possible  by  a  better  organisation 
to  regularise  it  ? — I  do  not  know.    Perhaps  I  might 


explain.  Drayton  itself  is  a  pretty  large  district,  and  the  Mr.  Arthur 
people  would  have  to  come  m  to  the  relieving  o^cex  R-F-  Exham, 
whatever  the  complaint  was  ;   but  some  of  the  medical  ij^^^in) 

men  are  on  the  spot,  and  if  they  get  the  order  they  will     ^   '' 

have  no  difficulty  in  finding  us  at  once.    Out  in  the  jg  .July,  1907. 

country  places,  like  Hodnet,  six  miles  distant,  I  suppose   

there  is  some  power  in  the  overseer,  or  someone  or  other, 
to  give  some  temporary  thing.  Overseers 
°  power  to  gi  ve 

72530.  There  is  power  ? — I  understood  there  was.        relief  and  its 

72531.  I  do  not  think  it  is  often  used,  but  still  it  "^6' 
exists  ? — When  I  was  out  in  the  Ashley  district,  seven 
miles  off,  I  was  told  there  was  power  in  the  overseers  to 

do  it. 

72532.  (Dr.  Dowries.}  Did  they  use  the  power  at  all  in 
Ashley  in  your  time  ? — I  think  they  did.  I  think  I 
know  certainly  of  one  occasion  when  they  did  while  I 
was  there. 

72533.  (Mr.  Booth.)  In  Paragi-aph  8,  where  you  refer  Provident 
to  the  provident  dispensary,  you  say  that  the  subscribers  dispensary 
to  that  institution  who  pay  Id.  a  week,  or  a  maximum  and  choice  of 
of  3d.  a  week,  whatever  it  is,  caji,  "  enter  the  institution  'loctors  hy 


under  whatever 
that  is  so. 


medical   man   they   choose "  ? — Yes, 


members. 


72534.  By  entering  the  institution,  you  mean  becoming 
subscribers  to  it,  do  you  ? — No,  not  exactly.  Our  system 
is  that  all  the  medical  men  in  Drayton  are  attached 
to  the  provident  dispensary. 

72535.  They  are  all  on  the  list  ?— We  are  all  on  the 
list.  We  have  all  taken  it  up,  and  so  anybody  who 
wishes  to  become  a  member  of  the  provident  dispensary 
and  have  the  benefit  of  the  institution  can  choose  any 
medical  man  he  likes  for  his  medical  attendant ;  and 
then  they  are  put  on  that  doctor's  list  and  remain  on  his 
list. 

72536.  Can  they  change  ? — On  certain  payments. 
We  do  not  allow  them  to  change  capriciously,  and  they 
have  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  committee  to  enable  them  to 
do  so. 

72537.  A  fee  in  addition  ? — Yes  ;    there  is  a  special 
fee  if  they  want  to  change. 

72538.  So  that  when   they  pay  their  subscription 
they  name  their  doctor  ? — Yes. 

72539.  And  if  they  should  -wish  to  make  a  change 
there  is  another  payment  ? — Then  they  have  got  to 
make  a  special  application  and  to  pay  something,  which 
goes  to  the  medical  men.  Otherwise,  we  found  they 
were  not  particular,  and  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

72540.  Do  the  doctors  consider  themselves  remuner-  Question  of 
ated,  or  do  they  consider  that  it  is  on  their  part  a  charity  ?  adequacy  of 
— It  is  a  charity  under  these  conditions — the  remunera-  doctors'  fees 
tion  is  not  satisfactory,  and  we  all  give  up  something.     at  provident 


72541.  It  is  not  satisfactory,  but  is  it  more  or  is  it 
less  than  they  would  receive  from  the  members,  if  there 
were  what  are  called,  "  contract  clubs  "  ? — It  is  very 
much  on  the  some  footing,  I  think,  as  a  club. 

72542.  I  do  not  now  mean  friendly  societies  ? — No,  I 
know  what  you  mean — you  mean  little  clubs ;  but 
those  do  not  exist  in  our  district  at  all. 

72543.  But  you  know  the  system  ? — I  know  the 
system. 

72544.  They  are  supposed  not  to  be  charities.  It 
is  quite  true  that  through  them  there  are  special  terms 
granted  to  people  in  certain  definite  positions,  and  that 
they  will  not  grant  them  to  people  who  they  think  ought 
to  pay  the  full  fees  ;  but  the  bargain  being  made,  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  economic  bargain  and  not  a  charity  .' 
— I  do  not  know.  I  never  had  done,  so  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  know. 

72545.  The  doctor's  services  in  this  case  would  be 
felt  to  be  more  or  less  a  subscription  to  a  charity,  would 
they  not  ? — I  think  so.  I  take  my  average  attendances 
for  a  year  and  the  sum  I  receive,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
am  adequately  paid,  if  I  take  that  even  over  an  average 
of  years. 

72546.  Then  you  would  prefer  not  to  be  selected  ? — 
No.  We  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  because 
we  rather  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  place, 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  people  there  who  deserved  to 
be  helped. 


dispensary. 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


3Tr.  Arthur  lowest  is  3s.  per  week,  paid  by  persons  in  receipt  of  £1  or 
B.  F .  Exham,  less  per  week,  and  the  tariff  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
n^'i^'       earnings.    The  hospital  contains  six  or  seven  beds  (about 
(Dvblin).  occupied,  on  an  average,  during  the  year).  The 

19  July  1907  P^^i^iits'  payments,  of  course,  only  amount  to  a  small 
'         sum,  and  the  rest  of  its  income  is  derived  from  donations 


and  annual  subscriptions, 
the  institution. 


The  poor  highly  appreciate 


Details  as  to 
subscription 
to  provident 
dispensary  ; 
class  of  per- 
sons belong- 
ing to  it,  etc. 


8.  The  provident  dispensary  is  also  founded  upon  a 
system  of  small  payments :  An  adult  member  pays  Id. 
per  week  ;  a  child  member  pays  |d.  per  week  ;  man, 
wife  and  children  pay  3d.  per  week  (maximum),  and  so 
on.  Members  can  enter  this  institution  under  whatever 
medical  man  they  choose.  Their  payments  go  to  the 
doctors,  and  there  is  a  voluntary  or  honorary  fund  sub- 
scribed by  the  public  to  defray  the  cost  of  drugs  and 
medical  appliances. 

9.  The  committee  have  laid  down  a  wage  limit  for 
membership,  viz.,  £1  or  less  per  week.  In  founding  the 
institution,  the  idea  was  to  help  people  who  could  not  pay 
for  attendance  during  a  severe  or  long  illness,  but  who 
were  willing  to  pay  continuously  a  small  sum,  in  return 
for  which  they  could  obtain  medical  advice  and  assistance 
when  they  required  it.  This  institution  has  been  largely 
taken  advantage  of  during  the  twenty  years  and  more 
it  has  existed.  The  dispensary  cannot,  by  its  constitution, 
admit  paupers. 

10.  It  will  be  seen  that  no  overlapping  can  take  place 
between  tl.ese  various  institutions.  Their  function  is  to 
co-operate  in  providing  medical  assistance  for  the  poor, 
and  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  prevent  waste  of 
effort. 

11.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  these  voluntary 
institutions  help  those  only  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves a  little,  and  that  there  is  a  class  of  people  who  are 
too  improvident  to  belong  to  the  institution,  and  then  in 
illness  one  of  two  things  happens,  either  the  bread-winner 
is  the  sufferer,  in  which  case  the  family  become  paupers, 
or,  if  another  member  of  the  household  is  ill,  the  medical 
man  who  is  called  in  does  not  expect  to  be  paid. 

12.  I  do  not  see  how  this  class  of  persons  is  to  be  reached- 
They  frequently  enter  the  provident  dispensary  here,  but 
after  a  while  let  their  payments  lapse.  Occasionally  they 
are  reinstated  by  the  kindness  of  some  charitable  person, 
but  the  result,  after  a  while,  is  generally  what  has  occurred 
before.  I  do  not  think  that  any  amount  of  co-operation 
between  the  Poor  Law  and  voluntary  agencies  would  help 
this  class  of  person  at  all. 

13.  I  have  never  considered  the  possibility  of  handing 
over  to  one  agency  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical 

one  aulihority  assistance  to  the  poor.  Two  very  important  considerations, 
for  dealing  however,  occur  to  me,  which  I  cannot  discuss  at  length, 
with^  nriedical  therefore  only  state  them  briefly  :— 

the  poor  difficulty  of  defining  what  the  "poor 

person  "  is,  as  it  seems  such  a  relative  term  ;  and 

(6)  The  difficulty  which  I  think  any  agency  would 
experience  in  inducing  medical  men  to  extend  their 
contract  work. 


Absence  of 
overlapping 
between 
agencies  for 
medical  assis- 
tance of  the 
poor. 

Question  of 
medical  assis- 
tance for  the 
improvident. 


DiflSculty  of 
setting  up 


Sufficiency  of 
medical  assis- 
tance of  the 
poor. 

Ignorance  of 
hygiene  a 
cause  of 
sickness,  and 
powerlessness 
of  doctors 
thereat  to. 


14.  There  is  no  inefficiency  in  either  the  amount  or 
quality  of  the  medical  assistance  available  for  the  poor 
in  this  district.  The  general  health  of  the  district  is  usually 
good,  and  the  death-rate  low.  As  in  many  other  places, 
the  infant  mortality  is  the  difficulty. 

15.  The  health  of  the  poor  suffers  from  the  ignorance 
of  and  prejudice  against  the  common  principles  of  hygiene 
shown  by  the  poor.  Medical  men,  in  my  experience, 
have  very  little  power  to  effect  much  alteration  in  this 
respect.  They  can  but  advise,  and  though  their  advice 
is  sometimes  gladly  taken  and  acted  upon,  in  most  cases 
it  is  not  so. 

Need  and  16.  My  conviction — the  result  of  many  years'  work 

value  of  dis-  among  the  poor — is,  that  the  most  valuable  agency  for 
trict  nurses  improvement  in  the  vitally  important  matter  of  the  health 
as  teachers  of  Qf  ^he  poor  would  be  the  provision  of  district  or  visiting 
hygiene. 

nurses.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  poor  appreciate  the 
services  of  a  trained  nurse,  and  her  attention  to  a  sick 
person  gives  her  a  leverage  that  no  one  else  can  have  in 
leading  the  family  to  better  ideas  of  hygiene.  We  have  a 
trained  nurse  attached  to  the  provident  dispensary,  and 
I  know  the  great  influence  that  she  has  had  in  improving 
the  general  conditions  of  the  homes  in  which  her  work 
has  lain. 


17.  The  difficulty  of  providing  nurses  in  most  districts 
is  the  question  of  cost.  Few  country  districts  can  afford 
them.  But  I  feel  that  the  question  might,  with  advantage, 
be  considered,  as  I  am  certain  that  some  efficient  plan  of 
providing  nursing  for  poor  and  necessitous  people  would 
not  only  tend  to  improve  their  health,  but  would  have  a 
real  educational  influence.  I  trust  the  Commissioners 
will  pardon  my  travelling  rather  outside  their  circular, 
and  that  they  will  not  consider  I  have  taken  an  unwarrant- 
able liberty  in  so  doing.  I  am  merely  stating  the  result 
that  my  long  experience  has  produced  on  my  mind. 

72503.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  heard  anything  of  the 
case  which  occurred  in  the  village  of  Hales,  of  a  labourer 
who,  last  January,  became  ill  with  diphtheria  ? — Yes,  I 
had  that  on  hand  at  the  time.  At  that  time  we  had  a 
few  diphtheria  cases  from  one  that  arose  in  the  school. 
In  this  case,  there  were  the  father,  the  mother,  and  two 
children.  One  of  the  children  caught  it  first,  and  the 
rest  caught  it  in  a  few  days.  Of  course  they  were  notified, 
but  imfortunately,  oiu-  small  isolation  hospital  was  full 
of  scarlet  fever,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  no  provision  except 
for  one  particular  infectious  disease.  If  you  have  that 
disease  in,  you  cannot  have  dip  theria,  or  perhaps  if  you 
have  diphtheria  in,  you  must  exclude  scarlet  fever.  There 
is  not  the  accommodation,  and  that  is  our  difficulty.  I 
asked  them  whether  they  could  not  help  us  in  the  nursing, 
but  the  reply  that  I  was  given  from  the  authorities  was 
that  they  had  really  nothing  to  say  to  the  nursing,  and, 
that  they  had  no  power  to  provide  nurses  in  such  a  case. 
They  could  take  the  case  into  the  hospital,  but  they  could 
not  give  us  a  nurse  outside. — The  witness  subsequently 
added  the  following  note  : — "  I  wish  to  expla'n  that  no 
formal  application  was  made.  I  had  a  conversation  as 
to  this  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Rural  District  Council  of 
Blore  Heath." 

72504.  That  was  their  view  of  the  law  ?— That  was 
apparently  their  view  of  the  law. 

72505.  It  was  their  view  of  it  ? — Yes. 

72506.  Whether  it  is  true  is  another  matter  ? — Of 
course,  I  do  not  know  about  that,  but  it  occurred  to  me 
that  if  they  could  not  do  the  one  they  might  do  the  other. 
I  made  the  inquiry  myself,  I  think  it  was  to  the  clerk  to 
the  guardians,  and  I  know  that  was  the  answer  I  got 
that  they  did  not  see  they  had  any  power  to  provide 
a  nurse  in  the  alternative  of  not  being  able  to  take  them 
into  the  hospital. 

72507.  That  being  the  position,  was  there  any  applica- 
tion made  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — That  was  to  the  Poor  Law 
practically.  That  was  to  the  clerk  to  the  guardians.  He 
is  the  same  pei-son,  you  understand  ;  in  our  district  he 
is  both  clerk  to  the  sanitary  authority  and  clerk  to  the 
guardians.  So,  practically,  I  think  the  question  Was 
put  from  me  to  both, whether  there  was  not  some  machin- 
ery by  which  we  could  get  a  nurse. 

72508.  It  really  went  to  him  in  his  double  capacity  ?— 
Practically  it  did. 

72509.  But  neither  in  the  one  capacity  nor  in  the  other, 
did  he  see  his  way  to  do  it  ?— No,  he  did  not.  He  was 
of  opinion  they  had  no  power  to  provide  outside  nursing 
for  infectious  cases,  and  that  the  utmost  the  sanitary 
authority  could  do  was  to  take  them  into  the  hospital. 

72510.  I  should  like  to  take  this  gentleman  in  each 
capacity  separately  ?— I  cannot  say  that  I  got  an  answer 
in  each  capacity ;  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  raise  the 
question  as  a  pauper  case. 

72511.  He  acts  for  two  authorities,  and  you  applied 
to  him,  and  the  reply  was  that  there  was  no  power  to  do 
this  thing  ?— That  there  was  no  power  to  do  that.— T/te 
wit7iess  subsequently  added  the  following  note  of  explana- 
tion .-—My  answers  to  72307-11  are  capable  of  givmg  an 
e'Toneous  impression  of  what  took  place.  I  should  wish 
it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  no  application  was  made 
to  the  Poor  Law  as  such,  the  family  not  being  pa-pers, 
the  point  raised  was  the  provision  of  a  nurse  by  the 
Rural  Dist.ict  Council.  The  word  "practically"  in 
72507  and  72"08  is  only  true  because  the  Clerk  was 
Clerk  to  the  two  Authorities,  and  this  was  really  all  I 
meant  to  convey. 

72512.  So  then  it  fell  back  on  voluntary  effort  ?— Yes. 

72513.  With  the  result  that  is  described  in  the  state- 
ment Mrs.  Donaldson  Hudson  has  made  to  us  ?— Yes. 
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72514.  Is  that  an  isolated  case,  or  have  you  had  similar 
experience  in  Market  Drayton  ? — We  have  had  similar 
experience,  but  never  perhaps  one  quite  so  bad  as  that, 
simply  because  you  see  everybody  in  that  particular  house 
was  ill,  and  there  was  no  help  of  any  kind  to  be  obtained. 

72515.  Have  you  any  experience  of  similar  difficulties 
in  other  unions  ? — No.  I  have  no  experience  practically 
of  any  unions  but  our  own. 

72516.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  such  difficulties 
amongst  your  neighbours  ? — No,  I  carmot  say  that  I 
have. 

72517.  Has  any  suggestion  been  made  to  extend  the 
accommodation  of  the  isolation  hospital  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  any  suggestion  has  been  made.  It  is  per- 
fectly well  known,  and  1  have  had  the  same  difficulty 
as  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse.  I  have  had  one  or 
two  cases  come  in  there,  and  I  have  recommended  their 
removal ;  but  either  they  have  some  other  case  in  and 
they  could  not  take  mine,  or  else  they  were  not  notifiable 
infectious  diseases,  and  they  declined  to  open  the  hospital. 

72518.  Are  there  any  grounds  in  connection  with  the 
infectious  hospital  on  which  temporary  huts  could  be 
built  up  ? — Yes,  there  is  quite  room  enough  to  do  it.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  expense  entirely. 

72519.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  your  Paragraph  5  you  say  : 
"  There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  the 
medical  officer  when  they  are  needed."    We  have  occasion- 

il  relief,  ally  had  cases  brought  before  us  in  which  distance  has 
become  the  practical  difficulty.  Does  that  occur  at  all 
in  your  union  ? — I  do  not  really  think  it  does.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  difficulty  occurring  in  that  way. 

72520.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  size  of  your  union, 
but  some  of  the  unions  in  this  neighbourhood  are  ex- 
tremely long  ? — Of  course,  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own 
district,  and  the  distances  there  are  not  very  great ; 
perhaps  five  miles  is  the  radius.  For  anything  outside 
that,  there  are  a  few  medical  men,  if  you  understand, 
scattered  perhaps  at  distances  of  six  miles  from  Drayton. 

72521.  We  have  had  this  sort-  of  case  brought  before 
us,  that,  at  any  rate  legally  and  technically,  first  of  all 
the  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  relieving  officer ; 
then  an  order  got  from  him;  then  that  has  to  be  taken 
to  the  medical  officer,  and  then  perhaps,  if  some  medicine 
is  ordered  for  the  patient,  it  has  to  go  back  to  the  other 
one.  We  have  stx)ries  that  add  up  to  between  30  and 
40  miles  as  the  distance  that  has  to  be  gone  over.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  actually  arises,  as  I  suppose  there 
would  be  some  give-and-take  ariangement  by  which  the 
distances  were  shortened  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
difficulty.  I  have  not  a  very  great  district,  and  for- 
tunately there  are  not  many  people  who  live  in  it  that  I 
have  to  deal  with.  I  live  in  Drayton,  and  my  district 
I  think  ranges  in  its  extremes  from  two  to  five  miles 
round. 
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72522.  Would  you  ever  find  it  only  right  to  give  the 
medical  assistance,  without  having  received  the  order 
fiom  the  rehevijig  officer  ? — I  do  not  think  personally 
I  should  hesitate  in  the  matter  ;  if  I  was  sent  for  I  should 
go- 

72523.  You  would  do  it  at  once  ? — That  is  my  own 
personal  feeling  in  the  matt«r. 

72524.  Would  you  know  enough  about  the  case  to  know 
that  it  was  an  urgent  case  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should, 
but  probably  I  should  go  in  any  case. 

72525.  And  take  your  chance  ? — Yes  ;  as  I  think  most 
of  us  would.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  should  hesitate  to  go. 

72526.  So  that  it  is  not  a  difficulty  ;  but  is  it  any  hard- 
ship at  all  on  the  medical  man  1 — I  can  conceive  that  in 
some  cases  it  might  be. 

72527.  And  that  he  would  not  get  paid  at  all  ? — Very 
likely  not ;  but  then  that  happens  over  and  over  again, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  always  to  be  considered. 

72528.  Still  it  might  be  considered  a  grievance  ? — It  is 
a  grievance  that  is  constantly  occurring,  not  only  in  that 
particular  connection,  but  in  others.  But  I  think  in  a 
scattered  small  district  like  ours  that  those  sort  of  things 
will  not  happen  to  a  very  great  extent. 

72529.  Would  it  be  possible  by  a  better  organisation 
to  regularise  it  ? — I  do  not  know.    Perhaps  I  might 


explain.  Drayton  itself  is  a  pretty  large  district,  and  the  Mr.  Arthur 
people  would  have  to  come  m  to  the  relieving  o^cev  R-F- Exham, 
whatever  the  complaint  was  ;   but  some  of  the  medical  (j^^^in) 

men  are  on  the  spot,  and  if  they  get  the  order  they  will     ^   ^_J' 

have  no  difficulty  in  finding  us  at  once.    Out  in  the  jg  .July,  1907. 

country  places,  like  Hodnet,  six  miles  distant,  I  suppose   

there  is  some  power  in  the  overseer,  or  someone  or  other, 
to  give  some  temporary  thing.  Overseers 
°  i       J        o  power  to  gi  ve 

72530.  There  is  power  ? — I  understood  there  was.        relief  and  its 

72531.  I  do  not  think  it  is  often  used,  but  still  it  "'"e- 
exists  ? — When  I  was  out  in  the  Ashley  district,  seven 
miles  off,  I  was  told  there  was  power  in  the  overseers  to 

do  it. 

72532.  [Dr.  Downes.)  Did  they  use  the  power  at  all  in 
Ashley  in  your  time  ? — I  think  they  did.  I  think  I 
know  certainly  of  one  occasion  when  they  did  while  I 
was  there. 

72533.  [Mr.  Booth.)  In  Paragi-aph  8,  where  you  refer  Provident 
to  the  provident  dispensary,  you  say  that  the  subscribers  dispensary 
to  that  institution  who  pay  Id.  a  week,  or  a  maximum  and  choice  of 
of  3d.  a  week,  whatever  it  is,  can,  "  enter  the  institution  doctors  by 


under  whatever 
that  is  so. 


medical   man   they   choose "  ? — Yes, 


members. 


72534.  By  entering  the  institution,  you  mean  becoming 
subscribers  to  it,  do  you  ? — No,  not  exactly.  Our  system 
is  that  all  the  medical  men  in  Drayton  are  attached 
to  the  provident  dispensary. 

72535.  They  are  all  on  the  list  ? — We  are  all  on  the 
list.  We  have  all  taken  it  up,  and  so  anybody  who 
wishes  to  become  a  member  of  the  provident  dispensary 
and  have  the  benefit  of  the  institution  can  choose  any 
medical  man  he  likes  for  his  medical  attendant ;  and 
then  they  are  put  on  that  doctor's  list  and  remain  on  his 
list. 

72536.  Can  they  change  ? — On  certain  payments. 
We  do  not  allow  them  to  change  capriciously,  and  they 
have  to  pay  a  fee  to  the  committee  to  enable  them  to 
do  so. 

72537.  A  fee  in  addition  ? — Yes  ;  there  is  a  special 
fee  if  they  want  to  change. 

72538.  So  that  when  they  pay  their  subscription 
they  name  their  doctor  ? — Yes. 

72539.  x\nd  if  they  should  \vish  to  make  a  change 
there  is  another  pajonent  ? — Then  they  have  got  to 
make  a  special  application  and  to  pay  something,  which 
goes  to  the  medical  men.  Otherwise,  we  found  they 
were  not  particular,  and  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

72540.  Do  the  doctors  consider  themselves  remuner-  r^uestion  of 
ated,  or  do  they  consider  that  it  is  on  their  part  a  charity  ?  ade(|uacy  of 
— It  is  a  charity  under  these  conditions — the  remunera-  doctors'  fees 
tion  is  not  satisfactory,  and  we  all  give  up  something.     at  provident 

"  .    .  dispensary. 

72541.  It  is  not  satisfactory,  but  is  it  more  or  is  it 

less  than  they  would  receive  from  the  members,  if  there 
were  what  are  called,  "  contract  clubs  "  ? — It  is  very 
much  on  the  some  footing,  I  think,  as  a  club. 

72542.  I  do  not  now  mean  friendly  societies  ? — No,  I 
know  what  you  mean — you  mean  little  clubs ;  but 
those  do  not  exist  in  our  district  at  all. 

72543.  But  you   know   the   system  ? — I   know  the 
system. 

72544.  They  are  supposed  not  to  be  charities.  It 
is  quite  true  that  through  them  there  are  special  terms 
granted  to  people  in  certain  definite  positions,  and  that 
they  will  not  grant  them  to  people  who  they  think  ought 
to  pay  the  full  fees  ;  but  the  bargain  being  made,  it 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  economic  bargain  and  not  a  charity  '.' 
— I  do  not  know.  I  never  had  done,  so  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  know. 

72545.  The  doctor's  services  in  this  case  would  be 
felt  to  be  more  or  less  a  subscription  to  a  charity,  would 
they  not  ? — I  think  so.  I  take  my  average  attendances 
for  a  year  and  the  sum  I  receive,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
am  adequately  paid,  if  I  take  that  even  over  an  average 
of  years. 

72546.  Then  you  would  prefer  not  to  be  selected  ? — 
No.  We  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  because 
we  rather  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  place, 
and  there  were  a  lot  of  people  there  who  deserved  to 
be  helped. 
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Tr.  Arthur      72547.  And  who  would  not  be  able  to  pay  much  as  a 
F .  Exham,  doctor's  fee  in  any  case  'I — Certainly. 
M.D. 

(Dtihlin),        72548.  Is  it  not  rather  a  comparison  between  that 

  and  nothiiag,  sometimes  ? — It  is  a  comparison  between 

I  July,  1907.  that  and  nothing  in  some  cases  ;   but  it  is  a  comparison 

  between  that  and  a  great  deal  more  that  might  be  paid 

in  other  cases.  Therefore  I  think,  to  use  a  common 
expression,  it  is  in  that  way  as  broad  as  it  is  long. 

72549.  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  get  at.  By 
the  way,  are  the  doctors  on  the  committee  ? — Yes. 

72550.  Are  they  the  principal  members  of  the  com- 
mittee ?  Do  they  mainly  manage  the  institution  ? — 
No,  not  at  all.  The  institution  is  managed  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  doctors  are  simj)ly  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

nance  and      72551.  Is  there  no  large  subscription  needed,  and  are 
''"^f;"^^"*^         doctor's  services  really  given  for  what  the  people 
pay  ? — Certainly.    Everything  they  pay  is  divided  among 
the  medical  men  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
that  enter  under  their  jiames. 

72552.  So  that  the  outside  subscriptions  go,  as  you  say 
in  paragraph  8,  to  defray  the  cost  of  drugs  and  medical 
appliances  ? — That  is  all.    We  do  not  dispense  for  it. 

72553.  The  committee  is  a  joint  committee  in  effect 
from  the  subscribers  and  from  the  doctors  who  give  their 
services  ? — Yes  ;  and  the  doctors  are  ex  officio  members 
of  the  committee. 

72554.  All  the  doctors  ?— Yes. 

72555.  Do  tliey,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  attend  and  really 
assist  in  managing  it  ? — Sometimes  they  do,  and  some- 
times they  do  not.  I  myself  have  always  attended,  most 
certainly  for  five  j^ears  ;  until  the  thing  got  into  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  working  order,  I  was  always  in  attendance  on 
the  committee  myself. 

72556.  I  suppose  this  wage  limit  of  £1  or  less  per  week 
is  a  rule  ? — It  is  an  understanding. 
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72557.  It  is  practically  an  understanding  with  the 
doctors  ? — No,  not  at  all  ;  it  is  an  understanding  laid 
down  by  the  committee  themselves.  The  doctors  never 
asked  for  it. 

72558.  Indeed  ? — It  is  fortunate  we  have  had  no  trouble 
in  that  way.  The  committee  have  been  sensible  enough 
to  decide  for  themselves  what  to  do. 

72559.  Would  the  doctors  themselves  also  think  it  is 
fair  ? — Yes.  There  were  certain  cases  in  the  older  times 
when  it  was  first  started  which  we  did  consider  very  great 
grievances.  I  think  the  committee  then  acted  as  if  they 
wanted  to  collect  everybody  into  their  net  they  possibly 
could,  and  they  got  in  a  whole  lot  of  people  who  really 
should  not  have  been  in  and  who  were  quite  able  to  pay 
otherwise.  Then,  after  some  years,  this  was  rather 
becoming  a  wrong,  and  the  committee  I  think  very 
seriously  went  through  it,  and,  having  the  power,  they 
struck  off  the  names  of  those  who  were  no  longer  fairly 
entitled  to  be  members  under  the  rule.  Our  rule,  if  I 
may  quote  it,  is  that  the  dispensary  is  for  working  people 
and  artisans  other  than  foremen,  who  are  not  in  receipt 
of  Poor  Law  assistance,  and  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
medical  assistance  in  the  usual  manner — which  you  see 
covers  nearly  everything. 

72560.  Of  course,  it  does  cover  everything  ? — The 
point  is  the  qualification  of  the  person.  If  the  committee 
chooses  to  have  an  miderstanding  that  they  will  not  take 
people  in  the  receipt  of  more  than  a  certain  wage,  they 
are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so.  It  comes  in  under  the 
heading,  "  Unable  to  pay  for  medical  assistance  in  the 
usual  manner." 

72561.  The  committee  did  reasonably  consider  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the 
doctors  ? — They  did  certainly. 

72562.  And  there  was  no  necessity  on  your  part  to 
take  any  action  ? — Tiiere  has  never  been  any  trouble  nor 
necessity  for  us  to  take  action.  We  have  worked  very 
harmoniously  as  far  as  that  institution  is  concerned.  For 
that  payment  into  that  institution — for  the  same  sum — • 
they  get  the  services  of  a  fully  trained  nurse. 

72563.  The  members  do  ? — The  members  of  the 
dispensary  do. 


72564.  Does  the  fee  for  the  fully-trained  nurse  come 
out  of  the  subscription  ? — There  are  special  nursing  sub- 
scriptions, and  it  is  partly  paid  by  what  we  call  the 
honorary  fund,  which  is  subscribed  to  by  the  public. 

72565.  Is  that  nurse  a  nurse  of  one  of  the  county 
nursing  associations  we  have  been  hearing  of  this  after- 
noon ? — No.  She  is  a  fully  trained  nurse,  and  is  engaged 
by  the  dispensary  committee.  She  is  almost  part  of  the 
institution,  but  not  an  absolutely  necessary  part,  because 
we  could  work  the  dispensary  without  her  services. 

72566.  But  her  services  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
members  of  the  dispensary  ? — That  is  all. 

72567.  How  are  the  medicines  dispensed ;  are  they 
dispensed  at  the  dispensary  ? — They  are  dispensed  at  a 
chemist's. 

72568.  Who  is  a  dispenser  ? — Who  is  a  qualified  dis- 
penser. We  simply  write  the  prescriptions,  and  they 
take  them  to  the  chemist  and  get  them  made  up.  We 
have  enlisted  the  services  of  a  chemist  in  the  town,  as  we 
have  found  that  cheaper  than  setting  up  a  dispensary  of 
our  own  and  getting  a  dispenser.  We  thought  on  the 
whole  that  it  would  pay  the  institution  better,  and  that 
it  could  be  done  at  a  less  cost  if  we  asked  a  chemist  to 
make  up  the  various  medicines.  For  some  time  they 
paid  a  lump  sum  for  it,  but  lately  they  have  worked  it  on 
a  system  of  paying  for  prescriptions,  and  I  think  the 
latter  is  rather  the  more  economical  of  the  two. 

72569.  Is  the  division  of  the  plum,  so  to  speak,  among  Principle 
the  doctors,  done  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  reniunerat 
cases  or  the  number  of  visits  ? — It  is  done  in  accord-  doctors 
ance  with  the  number  of  people  who  enter  under  the  ^igpingoj, 
doctor's  name. 
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72570.  You  mention  in  Paragraph  2,  that  in  your 
district  there  are  four  agencies  for  the  medical  assist- 
ance of  the  poor,  namely,  the  sanitary  authority,  the 
Poor  Law,  the  cottage  hospital  and  the  provident  dis- 
pensary; and  you  say  truly  in  paragraph  10,  that  no 
over-lapping  can  take  place  because  they  each  fulfil 
a  certain  limited  role  ? — That  is  so.  The  cottage  hospital 
and  the  dispensary  absolutely  exclude  paupers ;  by 
their  constitution  neither  of  the  institutions  will  take 
them  ;  they  leave  the  paupers  entirely  to  the  Poor  Law 
authority  to  make  any  provision  they  like  for  them  ; 
they  do  not  think  they  are  called  upon  io  provide  for 
them. 

72571.  Therefore  anybody  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief 
would  necessarily  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  dispen- 
sary ? — Yes,  it  would  be  so,  because  they  consider  that 
medical  attendance  is  provided  for  in  another  manner. 

72572.  So  that  it  is  the  case  that  each  of  these  agencies 
has  a  defined  role,  and  that  there  can  be  combination 
and  co-operation,  but  that  there  would  be  no  over- 
lapping ? — Quite  so. 

72573.  And,  on  the  whole,  do  you  say  that  they  do  co- 
operate   satisfactorily  ? — Yes. 

72574.  And  appeal  to  each  other  to  a  certain  extent  ? 
■ — I  should  think  so.  There  is  certainly  never  any  diffi- 
culty. The  Poor  Law  authorities  are  of  course  quite 
aware  that  these  institutions  exist,  and  I  look  upon 
them  as  helping  the  poor  in  the  district. 

72575.  Is  the  result,  do  you  think,  to  encourage  in- 
dependent providence  ? — I  think  it  is,  to  a  very  large 
extent.  I  know  this,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting 
people  to  pay  small  sums  for  going  into  the  cottage 
hospitals ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty — in  fact 
I  think,  they  rather  value  it.. 

72576.  Then  you  say  in  Paragraph  12,  speaking  of 
the  difficult  cases  that  you  have  mentioned  in  Paragraph 
11,  that  you  do  not  see  how  that  class  of  persons — that 
is,  where  the  breadwinner  is  ill,  or  where  they  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  be  provident — can  be  reached. 
You  say :  "  They  frequently  enter  the  provident  dis- 
pensary here,  but  after  a  while  let  their  payments  lapse  "  ; 
then  they  will  become  Poor  Law  cases,  will  they  not  ? — ■ 
Of  course  they  will.  That  is  to  say,  they  go  on  until 
they  have  an  ilhiess,  and  they  sometimes  apply  to  a 
relieving  officer.  Then  there  are  people  who  have  been 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  they  may  be  paying 
their  way  in  other  respects,  but  when  they  are  ill  they 
send  for  a  doctor,  we  go,  and  we  know  pretty  well  we  shall 
not  get  anything  out  of  it. 
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72577.  Does  the  provident  dispensary  actually  benefit 
by  their  lapses  ? — No  ;  not  at  all. 

72578.  Not  even  if  they  have  subscribed  up  to  that 
point  ? — They  drop  at  any  time.  If  a  person  is  so  many 
weeks  in  arrear  they  ipso  facto  become  non-members. 

72579.  What  I  meant  was  that  the  cause  of  their 
dropping  out  was  the  illness  ? — Not  at  all  ;  I  do  not 
think  so. 

72580.  Supposing  a  man  is  just  struggling  along,  but 
is  paying  his  subscription,  a.nd  ho  falls  ill,  and  illness 
turns  the  scale  and  he  can  no  longer  struggle  along, 
then  at  once  his  subscription  to  the  provident  dispensary 
ceases  ;  but  he  has  been  subscribing  foi'  a  length  of 
time  wliile  he  was  struggling,  and  indeed  it  was  jjart  of 
his  struggle  to  subscribe.  That  is  a  case  which  seems 
to  me  a  little  hard  ? — In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  certa.in 
small  fine  for  late  payments  ;  the  payment  is  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  anything  he  has  paid  up  covers  him  fov 
four  weeks,  practically.  It  is  usually  paid  about  every 
month. 

72581.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  need  a  very  wide  margin 
always  in  a  provident  dispensaiy,  do  you  not  ? — Yes  ; 
and  he  can  come  back  by  the  payment  of  a  very  small 
fine.  They  do  not  insist  upon  everjrthing  being  paid 
up,  and  no  one  would  think  of  doing  it. 

on  of  72582.  {Mr.  Booth.)  It  is  the  objection  to  the  Poor 
ion  of  Law  cases  that  I  am  dealing  with  ;  you  would  not  count 
s  from  them  as  Poor  Law  cases  during  the  first  month,  would 
you  ? — I  do  not  think  they  M'ould  make  any  difficulty 
about  it.  If  you  took  up  a  case  for  a  dispensary  member, 
you  would  naturally  go  on  attending  him  and  you  would 
not  hand  him  over  to  the  Poor  Law. 

72583.  Although  that  case  might  be  at  that  time  in 
receipt  of  out-relief  ? — Not  if  he  had  anything  like  j^aid 
up  and  was  still  on  the  list  of  disjjensary  members.  The 
people  I  was  referring  to  are  these  people  who  stand 
aloof  from  these  things,  because  they  will  not  make 
the  sacrifice  of  paying  Id.  a  week.  Some  person  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  and  interested  in  them,  edge  them 
on,  and  eventually  they  make  an  efliort,  and  they  pay 
in  ;  or  somebody  says  :  "  I  will  give  so  much  if  you 
go  on,"  you  will  understand,  and  then  they  do  that  for 
a  month  or  two,  and  then  let  it  go  and  do  not  make  any 
further  effort  to  keep  it  up. 

72584.  I  am  thinking  of  people  who  have  made  an 
effort  and  who  for  some  reason  or  other  have  then  to 
apply  for  and  do  get  out-relief  ;  if  they  had  been  regular 
subscribers  you  would  not  drop  them,  would  you — they 
would  not  be  struck  off  the  list  because  they  were  then 
receiving  out-relief  ? — It  is  very  likely  that  if  they  were 
regularly  in  receipt  of  it  they  would — I  do  not  say  casually, 
but  regularly,  they  certainly  would.  We  should  not 
certainly  keep  them  on  the  dispensary  list  if  they  were 
regularly  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 

72585.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  If  they  were  entitled  to  Poor  Law 
medical  relief  it  is  very  unlikely  they  would  keep  up 
Iheir  subscriptions  to  the  dispensary  ? — Very  ;  and  so 
v,e  would  not  keep  them  if  they  had  relief  in  other  ways. 

72586.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  it  would  occur  ? — 
Exactly.    The  difficulty  has  not  occurred. 

72587.  {Mr.  Booth.)  We  have  discussed  rather  fully 
with  the  last  two  witnesses  the  question  of  the  nursing, 
and  I  will  not  pursue  that,  except  merely  to  say,  in  answer 
to  your  last  remark  in  your  statement,  that  in  dealing 
with  it  you  are  far  from  travelling  out  ide  our  circular, 
as  we  are  extremely  interested  in  it  ? — I  think  it  is  the 
best  thing  to  do  educationally ;  I  think  it  is  far  better, 
if  you  will  excuse  me,  than  trying  to  teach  children  health 
matters.  You  see  the  nurse  enlists  the  family  to  help 
her  in  her  nursing  ;  she  makes  them  her  assistants,  and 
they  will  do  very  much  more  in  that  sort  of  way  than 
they  will  do  for  any  one  going  in  and  just  simply  sajang, 
"  You  should  do  this,  and  you  should  do  that."  The 
nurse,  as  it  were,  enlists  the  people  as  almost  her  colleagues 
in  the  work,  and  shows  them  what  is  most  important, 
how  with  very  little  trouble  they  can  make  sickrooms 
pleasant  and  comfortable,  and  that  it  does  not  require 
anything  very  elaborate. 

72588.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Does  she  make  them  open 
the  windows  ? — -Yes,  but  it  takes  some  time  to  get  them 
to  do  it.    It  is  because  she  can  do  such  things  as  those 
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that  I  say  the  nurse  is  far  more  useful  than  anybody  else 
can  bo. 


Mr.  ArtJni 
E.  F.  Exha,. 
M.D. 
{Dublin). 


72589.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  I  think  the  provident  dispensary, 

on  the  average,  will  pay  the  doctors,  per  case,  about  4s.  a   

year  ;   is  that  so  ? — It  is  about  4s.  per  year  jier  member.  19  July,  19i 
But  you  must  understand,  as  I  have  put  it  in  my  state- 
ment, that  3d.  is  ?.n  absolute  maximum  ;    if  a  man  has 
six  children  he  still  pays  only  3d.  per  week. 

72590.  I  was  only  wondering  whether  it  comes  to  an 
average  of  4s.  per  year  ? — I  suppose  it  docs  come  some- 
where about  that. 


72591.  You  get,  in  the  single  cases,  4d.  over  in  the 
whole  year,  and  I  was  wondering  whether,  taking  the 
cases  all  round,  it  would  come  to  about  4s.  a  year  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  doe". 

72592.  {31  r.  Booth.)  I  think  it  would  not  average  4s. 
because  a  child  member,  you  see,  only  pays  id.  per  week  ? 
— I  do  not  think  on  reconsideration  that  you  can  average 
it  at  4s.  per  year  per  member. 

72593.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  think  not  ?— Certainly  not, 
if  that  is  what  you  mean.    It  would  not  come  to  that. 

72594.  What  do  you  think  it  would  come  to  ? — It  is 
very  hard  to  say,  of  course.  I  think  a  widow,  with  her 
family,  pay  a  little  less.    We  have  certain  exemptions. 

72595.  Would  it  come  to  3s.  6d.  ;  I  do  not  want  to  tie 
you  to  the  figures  ? — It  might  come  to  that. 

72596.  3s.  6d.  you  say  is  not  a  commercial  transaction  ; 
that  is,  it  is  not  enough  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be. 

72597.  If  you  were  asked  to  name  the  paj'mcnt  which 
would  be  enough  to  guarantee  medical  attendance  in  the 
year,  what  should  you  regard  as  a  profitable  figure  to 
you  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  a  question  I  could  not  answer, 
because  you  see  so  much  depends  upon  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  illness. 

72598.  No  doubt,  but  still  actuaries  can  calculate  those 
tilings.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  death  ;  we  all  become 
dead  in  time,  and  actuaries  can  calculate  the  averages  ? 
—Excuse  me,  but  what  no  actuary  can  possibly  calculate 
is  the  amount  of  slight  ailments  which  doctors  are  sent 
for,  and  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  these  things. 

72599.  But  you  say  3s.  6d.  is  not  enough,  and  there- 
fore you  must  have  some  reason  for  saying  it  is  not  enough  ; 
I  want  to  know  what  is  enough  ? — On  an  average,  I  was 
taking  it  at  Ss.  6d.,  and  I  do  not  think  that  would  work 
out  to  anything  like  an  adequate  remuneration  for  the 
number  of  visits  and  the  amount  of  work  that  you  do. 

72600.  I  want  to  start  a  dispensary  which  shall  satisfy 
the  doctors,  and  not  be  a  charity  ;  and  I  want  to  know 
how  much  I  must  guarantee  to  give  in  each  case.  Every 
doctor  will  tell  me  what  is  a  charity,  but  no  one  will  tell 
me  what  is  not  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 

72601.  If  you  know  that  3s.  6d.  is  not  adequate  re- 
muneration, would  5s.  do,  for  instance  ? — I  do  not  think 
1  could  give  you  a  figure.  There  are  many  things  that 
you  can  put  negatively,  but  you  cannot  possibly  put 
them  positively. 

72602.  Take  a  public  school,  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected ;  there  every  boy  pays  a  guinea  a  year,  and  the 
doctor  regards  that  as  sufficient,  I  believe.  Now  take 
the  case  of  a  country  practitioner  ;  could  you  give  a 
figure  in  the  same  way  ? — He  has  far  more  work  to  do 
than  a  doctor  at  a  public  school. 

72603.  I  should  be  quite  ready  to  admit  that.  You 
may  put  it  at  two  guineas  if  you  like  ;  all  I  want  is,  what 
would  satisfy  you  ?— It  is  not  a  question  of  satisfying. 
Of  course  sums  like  that  would  probably  pay  you,  and 
pay  you  very  fairly. 

72604.  I  am  talking  of  a  fair  bargain.  I  quite  sec  youi' 
difficulty,  and  I  do  not  want  to  press  you.  But  I  have 
a  provident  dispensary  where  you  say  they  are  being 
charitably  treated  ;  I  want  them  to  feel  that  they  have 
made  a  provision  against  a  need  in  life  which  comes  to 
all  of  us,  and,  therefore,  I  ask  what  sum  they  ought 
pay  to  do  that  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can  take  it  on  an 
average  at  less  than  10s. 

72605.  Could  you  put  in  a  statement  showing  the 
work  done  in  connection  with  the  provident  dispensary 
and  the  remuneration  for  it  ?— Yes.  {Subsequently  sent. 
See  App.  No.  VIII.  (A).). 
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72606.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  should  like  a  reason  ?— The 
reason  is  this  :  I  &vl  medical  officer  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  the  Government  pay  me  8s.  6d.  a  year  for  every 
officer  under  my  charge.  Those  are  all  select  lives.  In 
your  provident  dispensary,  you  cannot  select  your  lives, 
and,  therefore,  you  must  take  a  higher  figure.  I  take  it 
that  that  may  be  an  adequate  payment,  on  the  basis,  at 
any  rate,  that  the  Government  are  supposed  to  pay  you 
adequately — whether  they  do  not,  or  is  another  thing  ; 
but  I  take  the  8s.  6d.  a  year  that  they  give  me  for  every- 
body on  the  postal  staff — and  those  are  all  the  people 
that  I  have  examined,  and  therefore  I  say  that  they  are 
selected  lives. 

72607.  And  they  are  all  adults  ? — Yes.  In  the  dis- 
pensary you  have  everybody,  and  you  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  examination  ;  therefore,  you  may  get  in  a 
whole  lot  of  people  who  are  certainly  sick  or  will  fall  sick 
very  soon.  Therefore,  I  say  that  even  that  would  be  an 
inadequate  sum  on  those  lines. 

72608.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  That  is  perfectly  true,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  postmen  uniformly  belong  to  a  class  nin'^ 
out  of  ten  of  whom  would  be  able  to  pay  you,  or  perhaps 
seven  out  of  ten  ? — Yes. 

72609.  One  of  the  advantages  of  the  provident  dis- 
pensary is  that  you  get  your  payments  quarterly  ? — 
Yes. 

72610.  {Mr.  Booth.)  But  you  get  nobody  who  is  earn- 
ing over  £1  a  week  ? — ^That,  of  course,  introduces  a  very 
big  difficulty. 

72611.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  What  very  big  difficulty  ?— Be 
cause  you  see  you  introduce  the  question  of  contract, 
and  medical  opinion  nowadays  is  against  contracting. 

72612.  I  know  that  ?— It  is  all  very  well,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  people  quite  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  con- 
tract work. 

72613.  {3!r.  Booth.)  I  think  we  do,  quite  ?— There  is  a 
feeling  that  no  matter  what  you  have  done,  if  you  are 
called  on  at  the  end  of  the  day,  you  are  bound  to  go. 
It  is  not  merely  that  you  have  to  pay  the  ordinary  visits, 
but  you  may  have  had  as  hard  a  day  as  you  like,  and  you 
go  back  dead  tired,  and  at  10  o'clock  at  night  somebody 
sends  for  you  ;   it  is  contract  work,  and  you  must  do  it. 

72614.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  But  you  do  want  some  system 
by  which  some  people  can  insure  against  an  evil  which  is 
certain  to  befall  them  ? — Yes. 

72615.  And  I  want  the  data  on  which  that  is,  so  to 
speak,  to  be  done  ? — That  is  very  difficult,  and  I  can  only 
give  you  my  experience. 

72616.  I  will  not  press  you  on  it.  Have  you  special 
rates  for  confinements  ? — Yes.  The  rates  for  confine- 
ments are  these  :  the  member  pays  half-a-guinea  to  the 
committee,  and  from  the  honorary  fund  we  add  another 
half-guinea. 

72617.  Do  you  take  m  domestic  servants  ? — Domestic 
servants  pay  rather  higher  ;  they  pay  Is .  6d .  per  quarter. 

72618.  Who  is  the  judge  as  to  the  means  of  the  appli- 
cants for  entry  ? — The  committee  are  the  judges. 

72619.  Who  reports  to  them  ?  Do  the  medical  men  ? 
— No.  Personally  I  have  always  refused  to  do  so.  I 
say  I  am  not  the  judge  of  anybody's  circumstances.  We 
are  the  worst  possible  judges  out  of  people's  circumstances. 

72620.  Supposing  that  the  medical  men  saw  a  man 
who  had  recently  risen  in  the  world,  and  they  thought  his 
continued  membership  was  inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  dispensary,  would  they  report  him  ? — They  would 
certainly  report  such  a  case,  at  least  they  would  suggest 
to  the  committee  that  some  inquiry  ought  to  be  made 
about  it.  We  have  not  been  the  judges  in  these  cases, 
and  the  question  has  not  come  to  us  at  all.  I  stiU  think 
that  a  doctor  is  not  by  any  means  a  judge  of  a  person's 
circumstances.  Practically  I  should  not  do  it,  because 
I  have  been  with  people  that  I  never  expected  to  be  paid 
by,  as  I  did  not  think  they  could  possibly  pay,  and  they 
have  paid  me  ;  and  I  have  also  been  with  people  I  knew 
perfectly  well,  of  whom  I  would  have  been  nearly  sure 
they  would  have  paid  me,  and  they  have  never  done  it. 

72621.  That  is  not  a  question  of  means  ;  it  is  a  question 
of  honesty,  is  it  not  ?— Not  exactly.  It  is  a  question  of 
thrift.    I  am  speaking  of  two  people  in  the  same  position. 

72622.  All  I  can  say  is  that  is  a  moral  and  not  an 
economic  judgment  ? — I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of 


economic  judgment  in  it.    Therefore  a  doctor  is  not  a 
judge  of  what  they  can  do. 

72623.  As  a  district  medical  officer,  do  you  have  to  find  Drug  pro 
your  own  drugs  ? — Yes.  vision  in 

72624.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  system  which  could  districts 
be  altered  ? — I  think  in  populous  places  it  certainly 
could  be.    In  large  populous  districts  it  could  be,  and  I 
think  ought  to  be. 

72625.  In  the  country  districts  how  would  you  deal  . 
with  any  such  question  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  do  in 
any  country  district,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  question  of 
dispensing  presses  heavily  in  the  country  districts,  be- 
cause the  cases  are  not  sufficient ;  it  does  not  take  up 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  time  as  it  does  where  there 
are  a  great  many  cases. 

72626.  But  it  is  a  deduction  from  the  man's  remunera- 
tion ? — I  do  not  think  that  so  much  ;  the  great  difficulty 
is  the  time  taken  in  dispensing  the  drugs.  The  value  of 
the  ordinary  drugs  is  not  extremely  large,  and  of  course 
the  more  expensive  drugs  can  be  paid  for  by  the  authori- 
ties— by  contract,  as  it  is  in  most  cases. 

72627.  Does  the  medical  officer  of  your  workhouse 
have  a  district  ? — No. 

72628.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  good  thing  that  he 
should  have  a  district  ? — That  is  a  question  I  have  not 
considered.  I  have  been  a  medical  officer  to  a  workhouse 
but  I  never  had  a  district  attached  to  me. 

72629.  Have  you  come  across  cases  which  you  think  Question 
ought  to  have  been  removed  into  a  workhouse,  that  is  need  of  po 
to  say,  cases  where  the  people  could  not  take  sufficient  remove 
care  of  themselves,  and  cases  which  you  would  have  been  p^i't^'iji 
glad  to  see  moved  into  the  workhouse  ? — No,  I  do  not  ^yQjjjjjQQg 
know  that  I  have  very  much,  as  district  medical  officer. 

72630.  Not  cases  of  people  who  are  living  in  a  great 
state  of  dirt  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

72631.  Then  that  case  would  not  arise.  Would  you  Neg(j  gf 
suggest  the  provision  of  mortuaries  by  public  bodies  ? —  further 
Yes.  vision 

72632.  Would  you  state   anything  on  that  subject 
for  instance,  as  to  the  desirability  of  it  from  your  ex-  public 
perience  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  very  thereto 
much  evidence  ujDon  it,  but  certainly  it  has  been  a  con- 
viction of  mine  for  some  time  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
mortuary  in  every  town  of  any  size. 

72633.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  support 
any  orders  ©r  regulations  on  the  subject  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  it  would. 

72634.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  would  grow 
up  as  time  went  on  ? — It  is  very  Likely  to  grow  up  in  that 
way,  but  I  think  you  would  fuid  you  would  encounter  a 
very  great  deal  of  prejudice  about  the  matter.  It  is, 
however,  a  thing  which  is,  I  think,  very  desirable. 

72635.  Do  you  think  anything  can  be  done  in  the 
country  districts  in  that  way  ? — Less  could  be  done  in 
the  country  than  in  a  town,  I  think. 

72636.  But  you  do  think  that  a  public  authority  ought 
to  make  such  provision  ? — Theoretically  I  think  it  should 
be  done,  certainly,  but,  as  I  say,  I  think  you  would  en- 
counter a  good  deal  of  prejudice. 

72637.  {3Ir.  Gardiner.)  In  yoiir  experience  have  you 
ever  known  a  sanitary  inspector  order  the  removal  of  a 
corpse  to  a  mortuary  ? — No. 

72638.  Have  you  come  across  cases  in  your  experience 
where  you  think  such  a  course  would  have  been  desirable  ? 
— I  cannot  say  at  the  moment,  but  I  know  that  facts 
have  impressed  on  me  the  value  of  a  mortuary,  and  that 
I  have  found  it  would  have  been  desirable.  If  you  under- 
stand, I  have  got  that  as  an  effect  on  my  mind,  and  I 
suspect  I  must  have  got  it  from  this  kind  of  cases,  but  I 
could  not  quote  any  just  at  the  present  moment. 

72639.  Speaking  of  your  experience,  have  you  ever 
come  across  cases  where  mortuaries  are  provided  by 
religious  organisations  ? — No,  I  have  never  come  across 
them. 

72640.  Not  in  Ireland,  nor  in  the  congested  quarters 
of  England  ? — No.  My  experience  outside  my  own 
district  is  so  far  smalh  and  I  have  not  been  about  a  very 
great  deal. 
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72641.  Only  one  question  about  the  provident  dis- 
pensary :  Who  pays  the  cost  of  the  drugs  in  the  provident 
dispensary  ? — It  is  paid  for  out  of  what  we  call  the 
honorary  fund,  which  is  kept  up  by  those  people  who 
desire  to  help  the  work. 

72642.  And  that  is  enough  ? — Yes,  it  is  enough, 
because  it  pays  for  the  drugs  and  also  pays  a  portion 
of  the  nurse's  salary.  Lately  we  have  saved  a  good 
deal  on  our  dispensary  nurse,  for  she  really  works  almost 
in  connection  with  the  cottage  hospital.  We  pay  over 
£30  a  year  to  the  cottage  hospital,  and  we  have  the 
first  claim  to  the  services  of  that  particular  nurse,  though 
in  her  spare  time  she  works  in  the  hospital. 

72643.  You  are  medical  officer  to  the  workhouse ; 
have  you  a  mortuary  in  your  workhouse  ? — There  is 
a  room  set  apart  as  a  mortuary,  of  course. 

72644.  {3Irs.  Bosanquet.)  Are  patients  charged  at 
the  isolation  hospital  ? — The  practice,  I  think,  is  this : 
The  whole  cost  all  the  time  it  is  open  is  taken  and  divided 
among  the  people  that  have  been  in.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  not  think  anything  has  been  charged  to  any 
poor  person  yet ;  the  guardians  or  the  authorities  simply 
do  not  enforce  it.  Practically  I  believe  they  have  not 
got  anything  out  of  it  at  all,  but  they  have  the  power  to 
do  it,  and  they  keep  the  accounts,  so  that  they  know 
exactly  what  it  costs.  They  divide  up  the  amount  per 
patient,  and  there  are  some  cases  I  know  that  have  paid, 
but  on  the  whole  they  are  very  few . 

72645.  Even  if  they  remove  a  patient  compulsorily, 
would  they  charge  him  in  that  way,  if  they  thought  he 
could  pay  ? — Practically  I  cannot  answer  that,  because 
they  have  not  had  to  move  anyone,  so  we  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  that  way. 

72646.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  In  many  places,  as  you  have 
said,  the  guardians  provide  the  expensive  drugs  ? — 
In  some  places  they  do. 

72647.  But  in  some  instances  the  expensive  drugs  have 
been  settled  many  years  ago,  and  are  only  such  things 
as  quinine  ? — ^Yes. 

72648.  But  nowadays  there  are  other  things,  such  as 
anti-toxin  ? — Yes. 
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72649.  Do  your  guardians  provide  anti-toxin  ? — 
They  pay  you  so  much  a  case  for  using  anti-toxin. 

72650.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  there  should  be 
a  periodical  revision  of  what  are  considered  to  be  ex- 
pensive drugs  ? — Yes. 

72651.  So  as  to  bring  it  up  to  date  ? — Decidedly. 

72652.  Would  the  same  principle  apply  to  a  periodical 
revision  of  what  should  be  considered  suitable  opera- 
tions to  be  paid  by  fee,  or  suitable  surgical  treatment 
to  be  paid  by  fee,  apart  from  salary  ? — I  should  think 
not,  because  that  undoubtedly  fluctuates  very  much. 

72653.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  since  the  present  scale  of 
fees  was  settled,  conservative  surgery  by  means  of 
antiseptics  has  enormously  developed  ? — I  think  it 
wants  enormous  revision  at  the  present  time.  The 
scale  for  extra  operations,  and  those  kind  of  things 
imder  the  Poor  Law,  I  think,  want  very  decided  revision. 

72654.  But  you  do  not  think  the  changes  aie  suffi- 
ciently often  to  make  periodical  revisions  necessary  ? 
-No,"  I  think  not. 

72655.  But  you  admit  there  "should  be  a  revision 
now  ? — I  think  there  should  be,  most  certainly. 

72656.  Does  the  rule  of  your  cottage  hos^jital  to  ex- 
froin  elude  paupers  j)revent  the  guardians  from  sending  cases 

for  operation  to  the  cottage  hospital  ? — Yes  :  we  do 
not  take  them.  Of  course  it  is  a  small  building,  and 
we  cannot  undertake  anything  very  elaborate  in  the 
way  of  operations.  The  guardians,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think,  subscribe  to  the  county  infirmary. 
fQj.  72657.  In  the  case  of  an  emergency  at  the  workhouse, 
ns  such  as  strangulated  hernia,  have  you  sufficient  facilities 
et  for  operating  there  ? — No.  Our  workhouse  is  not  at  all 
fitted  for  that.  I  do  not  think  we  have  at  all  good  facili- 
ties for  surgical  work — if  you  like  to  put  it  like  that — 
at  the  workhouse.  You  see  it  is  a  system  of  sick  wards, 
and  it  is  not  a  real  infirmary.  I  have  pressed  that  a 
good  many  times  on  them,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  anything  done.  I  have  suggested  to  them  that 
something  should  be  done  ;  that  the  wards  and  every- 
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thing  else  should  be  arranged  differently,  and  that  we 
should  have  a  special  little  infirmary  of  our  own. 

72658.  Has  the  nursing  been  improved  ?— The  nursing 
has  b?en  improved  very  much. 

72659.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  provident  dis- 
pensaries, are  you  aware  of  any  cases  where  persons 
with  a  higher  income  are  allowed  to  come  in  on  a  sliding 
scale  ?  I  will  explain  ;  at  the  present  time  the  pauper 
is  provided  for  in  many  cases,  and  the  man  who  earns 
less  than  £1  a  week  is  provided  for,  but  what  about  the 
man  who  is  earning  30s.  or  £2  a  week  ? — There,  I  think, 
it  depends  entiraly  upon  his  circumstances.  I  do  not 
think  as  a  rule  that  those  people  find  very  much  difficulty 
in  paying  the  sums  that  are  charged,  certainly  not  in  any 
of  the  country  districts. 

72660.  Although  we  live  in  these  days  of  more  expen- 
sive surgical  treatment  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  cost 
of  an  operation  and  of  the  dressings  and  so  on,  of  a  surgical 
case  are  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  what  they  used 
to  bd,? — Yes,  they  certainly  cost  more  ;  but  then  you 
see  most  of  the  serious  surgical  cases  of  that  class  are 
bound  to  go  to  the  infirmary,  our  own  cottage  hospital 
being  very  small,  and  there  being  no  efficient  methods 
or  place  for  treating  them  in  at  home. 

72661.  According  to  Paragraph  14  you  consider  that 
the  medical  assistance  that  is  available  for  the  poor  is  by 
no  means  inefficient  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

72662.  But  you  say  "  the  infant  mortality  is  the  diffi- 
culty "  ? — I  fancy  we  are  very  much  the  same  as  other 
districts  in  that  respect.  It  is  the  worst  thing  we  have. 
I  cannot  get  you  the  figures,  but  they  are  always  bad  in 
infant  mortality. 

72663.  Do  you  consider  that  the  infant  mortality  is 
due  to  a  deficiency  of  medical  assistance  in  Market  Dray- 
ton ? — I  do  not. 

72664.  It  is  not  due  to  that  ?— No. 

72665.  It  is  due  to  other  causes  ? — I  think  so. 

72666.  Such  as  failing  to  recognise  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  hygiene  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

72667.  Which  coiild  be  removed  by  education  ? — Yes. 
If  you  could  get  some  influence  to  bear  educationally 
upon  the  younger  parents,  I  think  you  would  do  a  very 
great  deal  of  good. 

72668.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  regard  to  your  orders  Question  of 

for  medical  extras  ? — No,  I  have  not  experienced  any.      delay  in 

granting 

72669.  Is  there  ever  any  delay  in  the  supply  of  those  medical 
extras  ? — No,  there  has  not  been  with  us.  extras. 

72670.  You  heard  me  perhaps  put  a  question  to  one  ^^'.^^P^^**  "^'^ 
of  the  previous  witnesses  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  shortness  njid\vive=  ^ 
in  the  supply  of  midwives  in  years  to  come  ? — Yes. 

72671.  Have  you  any  views  on  that  question  ? — I 
think  it  is  very  likely  that  there  may  be  a  shortness  in 
years  to  come. 

72672.  On  what  ground  ': — I  think  it  all  points  to  the 
fact  that  people  are  valuing  the  services  of  midwives  more 
and  more,  and  therefore  they  will  want  more.  More 
than  that,  they  will  expect  more  of  them,  and  they  will 
take  up  more  of  their  time,  I  rather  think  than  they  have. 
I  think  midwdves  in  the  future  will  be  able  to  do  a  less 
number  of  cases,  because  more  will  be  required  of  them. 
The  tendency  is  to  give  them  more,  and  to  exact  more 
attendance.  Possibly  it  will  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
them, 

72673.  {Mr.  Booth.)  One  word  more  about  the  nursing.  Best  method 
I  think  the  Commission  are  very  fuUy  alive  to  the  impor-  of  organising 
tance  of  nursing  and  its  value  in  every  w  ay,  both  for  better  supply 
medical  reasons  and  for  educational  reasons.  In  your  °f  district 
Statement  you  mention  various  authorities  which  might  "^"'"^es, 
I  think,  each  of  them  provide  a  nuise.  The  sanitary 
authorities  might  have  a  sort  of  health  visitors  which  are 
very  nearly  the  same  thing,  the  Poor  Law  might  provide 
a  nurse,  the  cottage  hospital  does  provide  a  nurse,  and 
the  provident  dispensary  does  provide  a  nurse  ;  do  you, 
in  recommending  an  extension  of  that,  wish  that  they 
should  all  be  united  henceforward,  or  that  the  nursing 
should  be  in  some  way  organised  differently  ?  What  is 
your  idea  about  the  extension  ? — My  idea  is  to  get  a  nurse 
or  two  in  every  district  who  would  certainly  be  there  to 
nurse  outside  cases,  I  mean  a  visiting  nurse  for  the  poor. 
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72674.  Under  one  authority  or  another,  or  would  you 
,  organise  the  nursing  so  that  the  nursing  was  under  one 

organisation  for  all  these  authorities  ? — You  might  have 
an  organisation  as  far  as  the  inspection  went,  but  as  to 
starting  a  very  elaborate  central  organisation,  I  believe 
the  local  authority  know  far  more  about  their  wants  than 
anybody  else.  An  efficient  system  of  inspection  would 
be  very  useful. 

72675.  I  really  was  not  speaking  of  different  authorities 
in  the  same  locality.  If  the  Poor  Law  employ  and  send 
out  a  nurse  who  shall  be  a  different  woman  from  the  nurse 
that  works  in  the  cottage  hospital  ? — I  think  that  would 
be  a  mistake.  It  would  be  very  much  better  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  nursing  associations,  and  to  help  the 
existing  nursing  associations,  and  take  them  all  in. 

72676.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  put  to  you  ? — 
In  our  district  certainly  there  is  not  anything  like  sufficient 
people  to  occupy  a  Poor  Law  nurse's  time  ;  half  the  time 


she  would  have  very  little  to  do,  and  that  is  a  very  bad 
thing  for  a  nurse. 

72677.  Then  you  think  the  Poor  Law  guardians  might; 
contribute  ? — I  do.  I  think  if  the  nursing  associations 
at  the  different  places  were  properly  helped — because 
the  difficulty  is  cost — a  great  deal  might  be  done  to  pro- 
vide a  proper  system  of  district  nurses. 

72678.  And  that  proper  system  would  cover  the  work 
needed  for  the  provident  dispensary,  for.  the  cottage 
hospital  and  for  the  guardians  ? — Probably  the  hospital 
would  have  to  keep  its  own. 

72679.  The  hospital  would  have  to  keep  its  own  nurses 
because  that  is  indoor  work  ? — Yes. 

72680.  But  for  the  outdoo'r  work  what  would  you  say  ? 
— The  outdoor  work  might  be  entirely  provided  for  by 
a  single  local  organisation,  I  think. 


The  Rev.  Ernest  L.  D.  Kevill-Davies,  called ;  and  Examined. 


The  Rev.        72681.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  believe  you  have  prepared  a 
'^rnest  L.  D.  statement  for  us  which  we  can  take  as  yoiu"  evidence- 
v„...ii       in.Qiiigf  1 — Yes.     {The  Witness  handed  in  the  follmving 
Statement.) 


Kevill- 
Davies. 


9  July,  1907.     1.  I  have  been  in  Holy  Orders  since  the  year  1881,  and 

  rector  of  this  living  for  the  last  fourteen  and  a  half  years. 

For  about  nine  years  I  was  hcensed  to  London  churches, 
and  worked  in  parishes  there  with  large  poor  populations 
— -one  parish  being  that  of  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  with  a  jiopula- 
tion  of  12,000,  among  which  were  a  large  proportion  of 
very  poor  people.  Since  1894,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  when  I  was  away  from  home,  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Leominster  Board  of  Guardians,  and  hold  that  office 
at  the  present  time. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 
jcial,  etc.         2.  The   Leominster  Union  is   a   purely  agricultural 
)nditions  in  district.    There  is  no  industry  other  than  farming  outside 
eommster.    ^[^^g  town  of  Leominster,  which  is  just  the  ordinary  sort  of 
little  country  market  town. 

3.  There  are  no  pecurarities  or  experiments  in  Poor  Law 
administration  here. 

lea  for  out-      4.  So  far  as  the  resident  population  are  concerned  I  am 
jlief  and  dis-  entirely  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  for  all  deserving  poor, 
-iimaation    unless  in  cases  where  special  care  and  attention  are 
anners*^^      needed,  which  cannot  be  procured  outside  the  workliouse. 
'         My  view  with  regard  to  such  a  system  is  that  it  is  merciful, 
humane  and  just.    It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  the  poor 
could  be  divided  into  classes,  and  treated  under  the  Poor 
Law  as  deserving  or  undeserving,  and  I  feel  strongly  that 
outdoor  rehef  ought  to  be  the  right  of  persons  who  have 
led  honest,  hardworking  hves  and  yet  may  be  in  need  of 
assistance  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

)eterrenceof     ^-  There  is  still  lingering  in  the  minds  of  a  large  num- 
be  work-       ber  of  members  of  the  working  classes  a  horror  of  becoming 
ouse  and      inmates  of  the  union.    Most  of  them  have  a  very  strong 
ivantagesof  attachment  to  their  old  home,  and  though  the  weekly 
Lit-relief.      g^^^^  allowed  by  the  guardians  may  be  but  a  pittance,  yet  it 
does  enable  them  to  spend  their  dech'ning  days  at  home 
and  amidst  familiar  surroundings,  and  so  brings  them 
comfort  and  happiness.    As  a  rule,  too,  I  find  that  the 
children  of  old  people  are  most  ready  to  help  them,  and  do 
so  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

6.  Outdoor  rehef  does  enable  sons  and  daughters  to 
recognize  and  act  up  to  their  responsibihties  with  regard 
to  their  parents,  whereas  if  they  were  inmates  of  the  work- 
house the  whole  burden  would  in  many  cases  fall  upon 
the  ratepayers,  instead  of  as  now  only  a  portion  of  it.  Out- 
door rehef,  as  generally  given  is  no  doubt  cheaper  for  the 
ratepayers  than  indoor.  The  average  sum  per  week 
paid  per  head  in  the  former  in  this  union  is  from  2s.  6d.  to 
33.,  whereas  each  adult  inmate  of  the  workhouse  costs 
4s.  lid. 

7.  Outdoor  relief,  again,  does  encourage  the  continuation 
of  an  industrious  habit.  I  find  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  recipients  are  only  too  thankful  if  they  are  able  to  get 
work  even  to  a  small  extent,  and  so  augment  their  weekly 
allowance. 

'uses  suit-  8.  Personally  I  am  only  in  favour  of  forcing  people  into 
ble  f or  in-  ^j^g  workhouse  where  the  "  history  "  or  character  of  the 
Bliei,  individual  is  bad  and  outdoor  rehef  would  be  squandered. 


9.  In  the  Leominster  Union  the  applicants  for  relief 
belong,  so  far  as  the  rural  district  is  concerned,  to  the 
agricultural  labouring  class,  and  so  far  as  the  town  is 
concerned,  to  the  labouring  and  artisan  class,  but  mostly 
to  the  former. 

10.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  : — 
(a)  Drink. 

(6)  Want  of  thrift. 

(c)  Difficulty  in  finding  regular  employment. 

{d)  In  agricultural  districts,  owing  to  the  poor 
prices  obtained  for  produce,  the  farmers  are  not  in 
a  position  to  employ  many  hands,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  are  quite  unable  to  pay  a  rate  of 
wages  which  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  laboiu^er 
to  save  for  a  time  of  sickness  or  out-of-work.  Ma- 
chinery now,  to  a  very  large  extent,  takes  the  places 
of  hand  labour. 

(e)  Pauperism  may  also  be  traced  to  early 
marriages.  Both  in  town  and  country  I  have  again 
and  again  known  instances  where  boys,  or  lads 
scarcely  out  of  their  teens,  have  encumbered  them- 
selves with  a  family  when  they  were  only  earning 
enough  for  their  own  needs. 

(/)  As  a  pious  opinion  I  may  state  that  no  doubt 
the  present  fiscal  system  of  this  country  is  at  the 
root  of  a  good  deal  of  the  pauperism  of  the  present 
day. 

11.  Generally  speaking,  but  few  persons  in  this  district 
can  be  said  to  seek  election  as  guardians,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  farmers,  but  not  the  best  class  of  these. 
The  public  are  sadly  apathetic  at  times  of  election,  and 
do  not  seem  to  care  much  by  what  sort  of  men  they  are 
represented  on  public  bodies  or  to  whose  care  they  entmst 
their  interests.  Though  the  ratepayers  from  time  to  time 
grumble,  and  express  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  action 
of  their  representatives,  yet  they  seldom  take  any  steps 
to  make  their  dissatisfaction  felt. 

12.  The  Leominster  Board,  apart  from  myself  and 
two  other  guardians,  may  be  said  to  consist  entirely  of 
farmers,  and  to  represent  only  the  farming  interest.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  members  have  formed  themselves 
into  a  clique,  and  work  together,  and  only  look  at  things 
from  a  farmer's  point  of  view.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
reason  why  members  of  other  classes  and  the  best  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  do  not  care  to  join  this  Board.  I 
may  add  that  men  of  education  and  position  are  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  from  it. 

13.  One  result  of  a  pubhc  body  being  composed  as  I 
have  described  is  that,  in  the  case  of  pubhc  appointments, 
members  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  feeling,  and  to 
give  an  undue  preference  to  any  apphcant  who  may 
belong  to  the  same  profession  as  themselves. 

14.  Unfortunately,  I  regret  to  say,  I  have  personally, 
of  late  years,  knoivn  more  than  one  instance  of  this  sort, 
where  the  claims  of  merit  have  been  entirely  ignored. 
A  farmer,  without  any  knowledge  or  experience  of  the 
work  before  him,  was  appointed  reheving  officer,  simply 
because  he  was  a  farmer,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  board 
of  guardians  in  question  had  advertised  in  the  public 
Press,  and  obtained  apphcations  from  a  large  number 
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of  candidates  for  the  post,  some  of  whom  had  the  highest 
«redentials,  and  were  men  of  considerable  experience  in  the 
•working  of  the  Poor  Law. 

15.  One  other  point  I  will  here  mention,  and  it  is  this. 
To  my  mind,  it  is  unsatisfactory  that  an  important 
committee — such  as  the  assessment  committee — should 
be  mado  up  of  members  drawn  from  only  one  class  of 
men,  and  representing  only  one  interest.  Such  a  state  of 
thing  is  calculated  to  cause  dissatisfaction  and  annoy  the 
ratepayers,  and  many  complaints  have  been  made  to  me 
on  this  head. 


to  16.  I  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Local 
*1  Government  B  javd  should  exercise  strict  supervision  in  the 
■^^^  matter  of  public  appointments  by  such  pubUc  boiies 

as  boards  of  guardians,  district  councils,  and  urban  coun- 
lent        ^'^^  further  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 

have  the  power  of  veto. 

17.  There  is  nothing  here  to  call  for  special  comment. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Leominster  Board  of  Guardians 
act  with  consideration  and  fairness  towards  the  poor  of  the 
district.  There  a.re,  however,  individual  members  who 
have  a  very  low  idea  as  to  the  amount  necessary  to  enable 
those  in  distressed  circumstances  to  live  and  dress  and 
pay  rent.  There  are  others  who  are  more  or  less  always 
in  favour  of  an  order  for  the  House  rather  than  out- 
door relief. 

DS  of  18.  The  poor  in  the  House  are  well  cared  for,  and  the 
or  at  sick  in  the  infirmary  are  well  nursed,  and  the  medical 
^sr.    attendance  is  good. 

to  19.  Personally,  I  would  do  away  with  workhouses 
ork-  altogether  except  for  the  professional  tramp  and  the 
^'  lazy  and  undeserving,  though  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances it  would  be  necessary  to  retain  the  infirmaries  for  all 
classes  of  poor. 

20.  I  would  further  suggest  that  while  workhouses 
remain  as  they  are  legislation  should  be  passed  compelling 

'^ior  ^^^^^  of  guardians  to  grant  outdoor  relief  to  all  cases 
of  aged  and  deserving  poor,  and  I  should  like  to  see  taken 
aivai/  from  guardians  the  power  to  say  to  a  needy  but 
worthy  applicant :  "  You  can  choose  between  an  order 
to  come  into  the  house  and  starvation  outside."  Some 
guardians,  more's  the  pity,  regard  themselves  as  guardians 
of  the  ratepayers  rather  than  guardians  of  the  poor. 

21.  More  uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
1"  Law  is  much  to  be  desired,  the  treatment  of  the  poor  in 

some  districts  being  very  different  from  that  they  meet 
■  with  in  others. 

22.  It  seems  to  me,  too,  to  be  very  hard  on  poor  recipi- 
ents of  outdoor  relief  to  place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  doing  some  little  work,  by  means  of  which  they  may 
be  able  still  to  earn  a  small  wage,  and  so  increase,  to 
s  me  extent,  their  parish  pay.  The  extra  money  gained 
in  this  wav  makes  all  the  difference  in  their  lives,  and 
often  removes  the  anxiety  as  to  how  they  are  to  obtam  the 
mere  necessaries  of  life.  I  have  not  lately  known  or 
heard  of  cases  of  this  sort,  but  formerly  boards  of  guardians 
used  to  stipulate  that  pensons  in  receipt  of  relief 
should  not  earn  money. 

23.  Another  practice  which  I  regard  as  objectionable  is 
that  of  refusing  relief  because  the  applicant  may  keep  a 
pig  or  fowls,  both  of  ■s\'hich  certainly  mean  food,  and  per- 
haps bring  in  a  little  money.  One  case  of  hard  treatment 
now  in  my  mind  is  that  of  a  man,  seventy-five  years  of  age, 
who  had  led  a  most  respectable  life,  had  always  been  indus- 
trious and  worked  until  he  could  work  no  more.  He  was  re- 
fused relief  because  he  possessed  two  or  three  sheep,  which 
he  tiurned  out  on  a  large  common,  rights  of  grazing  on  which 
■were  attached  to  his  cottage.  The  she  ^p  were  a  present 
fro  n  his  children. 

24.  Certainly  a  change  in  the  law  is  required  regarding 
the  treatment  of  tramps.  It  is  very  hard  on  the  ratepayers 
of  a  county  that  they  should  have  to  bear  the  expense  of 
maintenance  in  respect  of  a  peri^etual  stream  of  professional 
tramps  who  come  from  the  towns  and  cities,  and  are  often 
the  scum  of  those  places.  It  would  be  well  if  a  distinction 
could  be  made  between  the  tramp  who  is  such  because 
he  will  not  work,  and  the  man  who  wanders  about  the 
count  y  honestly  seeking  work  and  who  is  the  victim  of 
circumstances  through  inability  to  find  employment. 
The  short  time  diu-ing  which  vagrants  are  detained  at 
the  different  workhouses  does  not  really  give  them  a 
chance  of  finding  employment.    It  is  impossible  for  me 


c  -e- 


now  to  find  time  to  go  into  this  subject.  In  the  pamphlet 
by  IVIr.  R.  H.  George,  which  I  am  enclosing  with  this 
Statement,*  on  pp.  11-15,  will  be  found  somi  remarks  and 
suggestions  worthy  of  consideration. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

25.  As  regards  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  with 
the  exception  of  Lucton  School,  which  is  a  large  endowed 
school,  deriving  its  income,  some  £1,200  per  annum, 
from  eccles'.astica'  tithes  and  glebe  lands,  I  know  of  no 
large  charities,  but  there  are  some  small  charities,  such 
as  bread  charities  or  doles.  These  latter  are  not  always 
administered  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  benefit  from 
them  is  received  by  persons  who  are  not  really  in  need, 
and  who  if  the  wishes  of  the  testator  were  strictly  carried 
out,  would  not  be  entitled  to  be  on  the  list  of  beneficiaries. 

26.  In  some  wills,  and  it  is  so  as  regards  one  of  the 
charities  of  which  I  am  trustee,  bread  is  only  to  be  given 
to  certain  people  who  attsnd  divine  service  on  particular 
days.  The  consequence  is  that  persons  who  never  enter 
a  church  on  any  other  occasions,  flock  to  it  at  these  times. 
The  doles,  therefore,  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  bribe  for 
taking  part  in  religious  worship,  and  certainly  ha 7e 
anything  but  a  good  effect  on  the  recipients,  so  far  as 
religion  is  concerned.  Personally,  I  should  not  feel  the 
least  regret,  if  charities  such  as  these  were  taken  by  the 
State  and  used  towards  a  scheme  of  old-age  pensions. 

27.  My  conclusion  from  experience,  is  that  private 
charity,  unless  carefu'ly  organised,  and  administered 
with  great  discrimination,  has  a  tendency  to  demoralise 
the  recipients,  and  is  very  often  imposed  upon,  and 
becomes  responsible  for  pauperis-n.  The  poor,  in  a  large 
number  if  cases,  seem  to  look  at  th3  receipt  of  money 
and  gifts  from  private  benefactors  in  quite  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  they  regard  relief  from  the 
Ijockets  of  t'le  ra':epayerj  as  a  body.  While  they  will 
fight  very  shy  of  seeking  help  from  a  board  of  guardians, 
even  when  they  are  in  dire  necessity,  some  of  them  will 
not  be  above  accepting  assistance  in  money  or  kind  from 
half  a  dozen  charitable  persons  at  the  same  time  without 
intimating  t'lat  they  have  other  friend?.  I  have  found 
this  to  be  the  cas3  in  my  experience  in  town  and  country. 
One  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  man  coming  to  me  for  his 
expenses  to  an  infirmary,  some  twenty  miles  away, 
which  I  gave  him,  nevertheless,  he  proc3eded  the  same 
morning  to  call  upon  a  parishioner  of  mi.xe,  from  whom 
he  also  received  money  for  the  same  purpose. 

28.  To  show  further  how  careful  it  is  necjssary  to  be 
with  regard  to  charity,  I  remember,  when  I  was  curate 
at  St.  Anne's,  Soho,  London,  W.,  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  clergy  of  that  church  to  give  the  poor  relief,  by 
tickets  for  bread,  groceries  and  meat.  This  practice, 
however,  we  were  bound  to  d  scontinue,  because  we  fo  ind 
that  the  tickets,  to  a  large  extant,  were  sold  to  the  pah- 
licans  in  reiurn  for  a  glass  of  gin  or  some  other  drink. 
The  class  here  assisted  represented  themselves  as 
without  means  of  subsistence. 

29.  The  effect  of  private  charity,  I  fear,  is  at  times 
to  mduoe  psrsons  to  lay  themselves  out  to  get  the  better 
of  those  in  a  more  prosperous  position  than  they  are, 
and  whom  they  know  to  be  kindly  disposed. 

30.  The  effect  of  outdoor  relief,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  S3em  to  be  far  less  harmful  than  that  of  private 
charity.  In  the  former  case,  as  I  have  remarked  else- 
where, numbers  of  the  poor  will  struggle  to  the  end  to 
live  an  industrious  life,  whQe,  as  regards  the  latter  a 
tendency  to  laziness  receives  encouragement,  and  often 
becomes  a  confirmed  habit.  If  a  system  of  providing 
old-age  pensions  were  substituted  for  the  present  system 
of  giving  outdoor  relief,  and  if  the  poor  were  taught  to 
regard  and  look  forward  to  whatever  weekly  allowance 
might  be  granted  them,  in  the  lig'it  of  a  pension  and 
reward  for  leading  honest  and  industrious  lives,  I  am 
sure  they  would  have  gre;iter  self-respect  than  luider 
present  circumstances.  Such  pensions,  too,  woul  I  make 
life  far  haiJpier  and  easier  for  those  worthy  being.s,  who 
will  endure  now,  any  amoimt  of  pr  vation  rather  than 
throw  themselves  upon  the  rates. 

31.  My  remarks  in  Paragraphs  18-23  inclusive  may  be 
taken  as  a  criticism  of  Poor  Laiv  methods. 

32.  Uniformity  of  administration  is  sadly  wanting 
throughout  the  country.  While  some  boards  of  guardians 
are  merciful  and  just  and  show  sjrmpathy  with  people  in 

*  Not  printed. 
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distress  who  come  to  them  for  help,  there  are  others 
whose  treatment  is  severe,  hard,  and  almost  cruel,  and  the 
poor  dread  going  before  them  as  much  as  if  they  were  being 
called  upon  to  face  a  den  of  lions. 

33.  "  Order  for  the  House  "  is  the  watchword  of  some 
members  of  these  public  bodies  and  it  is  given  with  the 
hope,  which  I  have  often  heard  expressed,  that  the  appli- 
cant for  relief  will  refuse  it  and  therefore  the  ratepayers 
will  be  saved  expense. 

34.  The  keeping  down  the  rates  is  of  far  more  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  some  guardians  than  the  alleviation  of 
distress. 

35.  I  may  add  that  the  amount  of  money  spent  in 
salaries  of  officers  and  machinery  in  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law,  as  compared  with  the  assistance  rendered 
to  the  poor,  is  undulj'  large. 

36.  I  have  known  but  little  co-operation  between 
charity  and  the  Poor  Law.  The  two  seem  to  me  to  work 
independently,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  likely  to  become 
more  closely  allied. 

37.  ilore  than  ever,  at  the  present  day,  people  who  are 
generous  and  charitably  inclined  prefer  to  deal  directly 
with  needy  cases  in  which  they  are  interested  or  to  which 
their  attention  may  be  drawn,  and  to  personally  bestow 
their  gifts  upon  individuals.  I  do  not  here  refer  to  socie- 
ties or  agencies  of  the  church. 

38.  I  cannot  reahse  any  possibihty  of  substituting 
charity  for  out-relief,  not  only  because  of  the  bad  effect 
which  charity  often  has,  but  also  because  there  are  a  mass 
of  persons  who  never  give  for  the  sake  of  others  iinless  com- 
pelled, and  if  they  were  not  obliged  by  law  to  contribute 
through  the  poor  rate  to  out-relief,  they  would  not  pay  at 
all.  In  which  case,  to  enable  the  poor  to  receive  assistance 
to  the  same  extent  as  out-relief  now  affords,  the  voluntary 
shouldering  of  a  heavy  extra  pecuniary  burden  would  be 
necessary,  on  the  part  of  the  kind-hearted  self-denying 
portion  of  the  pubhc. 

'   Friendly,  Co-operative,  and  other  Self-Help  Societies. 

39.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  these  societies  is 
to  encourage  thrift  and  they  are  a  very  great  blessing  in 
time  of  sickness,  but  useless  so  far  as  provision  for  old  age 
(I  only  know  of  one  exception,  the  Foresters,  Shrewsbury 
District)  is  concerned  and  there  are,  as  .'s  well  known,  a 
large  number  among  the  working  classes,  whom  no  society 
of  this  kind  reaches  at  all. 

40.  The  subscriptions,  apart  from  members'  payments, 
are  not  large  and  are  mostly  used  towards  the  expenses  of 
management,  though  sometimes,  I  have  reason  to  believe 
grants  are  given  out  of  them  to  members. 

.  4L  Generally  speaking,  at  the  present  time  there  are 
no  ivage-limits,  though  I  am  informed,  on  good  authority, 
that  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society  does  restrict  wages 
to  30s.  per  week. 

42.  It  is  possible  to  provide  for  old-age  pensions  by 
friendly  societies  to  a  certain  extent,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  perusal  of  a  small  pamphlet  on  Social  Problems, 
Poor  Rates  and  Pensions,"  by  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
some  twenty-five  years'  practical  experience  of  the  working 
of  these  societies. 

43.  A  reference  to  pp.  25  and  26  will  show  that  a  scheme 
of  old-age  pensions  has  actually  been  put  in  force  by  the 
Shreirsbury  District  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters.  The 
pamphlet  in  question  is  herewith  enclosed.* 

44.  Members  of  friendly  societies  generally  are  already 
provided  for,  so  far  as  free  medical  relief  is  concerned. 
My  opinion  is  that  free  medical  State  relief  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  friendly  societies. 

45.  One  of  the  objects  which  many  members  have  in 
view  in  joining  a  benefit  club  is  the  reception  of  medicine 
and  medical  attendance  free  of  cost  in  case  of  illness, 
and  it  is  very  possible  that  if  the  State  were  to  bear  this 
burden  entirely  some  of  them  would  withdraw  their 
membership,  not  seeing  the  necessity  of  paying  for  that 
which  they  could  obtain  for  nothing.  Under  the  existing 
system  there  is  often  abuse,  the  services  of  the  parish 
doctor  being  sought  free  of  charge  by  people  in  regular 
work  and  not  in  need  of  such  assistance. 

46.  There  is.no  doubt  that  voluntary  hospitals  and 
friendly  societies  work  very  well  together.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  co-operation  between  them.  Some  dis- 
tricts give  large  subscriptions  to  hospitals  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  order.  Many  of  the  societies  have  con- 
valescent homes  of  their  own. 

*  Not  printed. 


47.  Unless  a  State  system  of  old-age  pensions  were  Effect  of  0 
supplementary  to  any  provision  made  in  that  way  by  the  Age  Pensio 
friendly  societies  it  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  would  on  Friendh 
suffer  loss  of  members,  and  consequently  their  funds  Societies 
would  decrease.  There  is  the  danger  that  many  of  the 
poor,  if  they  felt  sure  of  receiving  at  a  certain  age  a 
pension  from  the  State,  would  spend  in  the  present  the 
weekly  or  monthly  payments  now  made  to  clubs.  They 
would  nm  the  risk  of  sickness  and  consequent  loss  of 
free  medical  relief  at  such  a  time.  In  establishing  a 
scheme  of  old-age  pensions  it  would  in  the  end  be  a  great 
help  to  the  poor,  if  it  were  possible  by  law  to  enforce 
weekly  subscriptions  to  friendly  societies  by  all  able- 
bodied  men  with  a  view  to  a  pension  from  such  a  source 
as  well  as  from  the  State. 

48.  Poor  Law  out-rehef,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes.  Effect 
is,  except  in  special  cases,  only  granted  by  boards  of  out-relief 
guardians  to  persons  who  have  reached  the  age  of  sixty.  Friendly 
I  cannot  conceive,  in  these  circumstances,  that  outdoor  ^ocietie 
relief  can  in  any  way  affect  friendly  societies,  certainly 
not  to  their  hurt. 

49.  In  the  event  of  an  increase  of  members  and  also 
of  funds  it  would  no  doubt  be  possible  for  friendly  socie- 
ties and  hospitals  to  further  co-operate. 

50.  I  have  not  known  many  cases  personally  in  which 
members  of  friendly  societies  receiving  a  benefit  or  weekly 
allowance  from  their  order  have  sought  outdoor  relief 
from  the  rates ;  but,  so  far  as  I  have  had  experience,  I  am 
sure  that  the  effect  of  those  acts  has  been  beneficial. 

oL  An  allowance  by  the  guardians  irrespective  of 
any  benefit  or  sick  pay  from  clubs  is  an  encouragement 
to  thrift  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  thought 
and  care  with  regard  to  the  future. 

52.  I  do  not  think  the  extent  of  action  under  these 
acts  is  very  considerable,  but  they  are  eminently  just, 
and  much  appreciated  by  the  deserving  poor. 

53.  Statistics  will  show  that  at  the  present  time  these 
societies  are  not  progressing  so  well  as  formerly.  It 
seems  that  while  funds  are  increasing,  membership  is  not 
increasing  in  so  high  a  proportion  as  ten  years  ago. 

54.  The  cause  of  this  is  partly  attributed  to  slate  clubs 
and  dividing  societies.  Among  these,  the  custom  is  to  make 
a  division  at  the  end  of  every  year,  when  each  member 
receives  back  what  he  has  saved  during  the  year.  This 
is  a  strong  temptation  to  many  men  and  calculated  to 
draw  them  away  from  those  societies  from  which  no 
immediate  benefit  may  be  derived. 

72682.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  I  see  that  you  urge  in  Paragraph 
4  of  your  Statement  that  there  should  be  a  division 
between  the  deserving  and  the  undeserving  ;  would  you 
base  on  that  different  treatment  ? — Certainly. 

72683.  What  treatment  would  you  propose  for  the 
deserving  ? — Do  you  mean  as  regards  relief  ? 

72684.  Yes  ? — In  the  case  of  the  deserving,  I  would 
invariably  give  them  out-relief. 

72685.  Have  you  in  yom'  experience  come  across  any 
instances  of  deserving  people  in  whose  case  outdoor  relief 
is  inappropriate  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  have,  except  in  the 
case  of  an  invalid,  for  example,  who  is  being  improperly 
nursed. 

72686.  How  would  you  provide  for  age  and  increasing 
infirmity  ? — I  do  not  see,  imder  the  present  circumstances 
that  you  can  do  anything  but  recommend  them  to  come 
into  the  infirmary  or  into  the  workhouse. 

72687.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
putting  up  what  might  be  more  akin  to  parish  homes  ? — 
Yes ;  that,  of  course,  is  a  plan  that  has  been  thought 
about. 

72688.  Have  you  ever  formulated  anything  in  that 
direction  ? — No,  except  so  far  as  one  would  wish  it  to  be 
done — I  mean  as  regards  homes  that  would  partake  of 
the  nature  of  almshouses. 

72689.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  Scottish  examples  of 
them  ?— No. 

72690.  They   are   almshouses  with   maintenance  ? — 
"  Almshouses,"  is  a  term  which  I  always  dislike. 

72691.  I  am  speaking  of  a  series  of  single  rooms  with 
the  nurse  at  the  end  looking  after  the  inmates  ? — State 
almshouses  in  place  of  workhouses  ? 
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72692.  Yes,  practically  that  ?— I  think  personally  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  them. 

72693.  But  scattered  all  over  the  district,  I  mean,  so 
that  the  people  would  be  near  to  their  own  relatives  and 
friends  ?— Yes,  I  understand. 

Bnce  of     72694.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  popular  ?— I  think 
rK-       they  would  be  far  more  popular  than  the  workhouse, 
because,  as  I  have  said  in  my  Statement,  poor  people 
have  got  an  absolute  dread  of  the  workhouse  to  a  very 
large  extent. 

72695.  That  has  a  healthy  side  to  it,  has  it  not  ?— The 
dread  of  the  workhouse  ? 

72696.  Yes  ?— I  do  not  know. 

72697.  Now  in  regard  to  the  undeservmg  poor,  what 
would  you  do  as  to  them  ?— As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only 
thmg  to  do  with  the  undeserving  poor  would  be  to  refuse 
them  outdoor  relief,  make  them  come  in  and  work,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  make  them  earn  their  bread  and  butter. 

72698.  That  would  be  with  the  people  of  the  able-bodied 
type  ? — Yes. 

72699.  How  would  you  propose  to  do  that  ?  We  do 
not  do  much  in  the  workhouses  at  present  m  that  way ; 
have  you  any  scheme  that  you  could  suggest  to  us  ?— 
They  do  make  a  certain  amount  in  the  Leominster  district 

and  hy  breaking  stones.  They  break  the  very  hard  stone 
here-  of  the  district  and  that  is  sold  afterwards,  and  some  of 
It  IS  taken  by  the  Leominster  Urljan  District  Council. 

72700.  Do  you  think  what  I  may  call  the  moral  results 
01  that  are  good  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  educative  in  any 
sense  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  educative.  That  sort 
of  work  IS  rather  making  animals  of  them. 

7270L  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  of  it  ?— It 
would  be  better,  of  course,  if  there  could  be  land  attached 
—farms— and  if  you  could  make  them  work  on  the  land. 

72702.  Are  they  most  of  them  agricultural  labourers  ? 
—They  are  all  agricultural  labourers,  except  the  visitor.^ 
we  get  from  the  towns,  and  of  cour.  e  the  working  classes 
and  poor  people  actually  living  in  Laominster. 

72703.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  exercise 
)nies  any  discipline  on  a  farm  such  as  you  describe  ?— It  has 

been  tried,  has  it  not,  by  the  Salvation  Army,  and  it 
answers  m  that  case.  I  do  not  see  why  the  State  should 
not  do  it  as  well  as  the  Salvation  Army. 

72704.  What  sort  of  area  do  you  think  would  support 
a  fa-m  of  that  kind  ?  Would  you  have  one  for  the  whole 
county,  or  do  you  want  one  for  each  union  ?— If  we  had 
one  for  the  whole  county,  we  would  want  a  pretty  big  one. 

72705.  How  many  able-bodied  poor  do  you  think  there 
are  m  your  workhouses  in  Herefordshire  ?— Mostly  t^e 
able-bodied  poor  are  those  who  pass  through. 

72706.  The  tramps  ?— Yes. 

72707.  We  will  not  deal  with  them  for  the  moment 
because  they  are  no  man's  children,  so  to  speak  1—1  do 
not  think  there  are  many  able-bodied. 

72708.  Do  you  think  Herefordshire  could  support  a 
farm  of  that  sort  with  its  o^^^l  people  ?— Certainly  if  you 
take  the  visitors  and  make  them  work  there  too. 

72709.  I  am  omitting  them  for  the  moment,  but  I  will 
come  to  the  tramps  directly  ;  they  are  a  separate  class 
rather.  Do  you  think  Herefordshire  could  support  such 
a  farm  ?-No,  I  should  hardly  think  so,  except  people 
are  taken  in  who  are  now  earning  a  rather  precarious  sort 
ot  living.  I  may  say  there  are  people  now  who  perhaps 
get  two  or  three  days'  work  in  the  week,  and  it  is  just 

of  those      ^^""^  ''^^  "'^''y 

72710.  They  would  probably  not  come  in  '— Thev 
might  if  they  could  come  in  just  for  the  winter  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

727n.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing 
1  do  not  know,  it  is  a  case  perhaps  of  neces,ily. 

72712.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  summer  wages  if 
they  were  guaranteed  work  all  the  u-inter  ?— They  would 
come  out  again  for  the  summer  wages.  In  my  part  of 
the  country,  it  is  this  way  :  they  can  get  fair  wages  during 
the  summer,  and  perhaps  nothing  at  all  hardly  in  the 
winter     During  the  last  winter,  if  it  had  not  been  for 

nl2  p'''V°pT%T''''        doing  a  very  great  deal  at  his 
p  ace  Croft  Cstle,  there  would  have  been  a  large  amount 
of  extreme  poverty  both  immediately  around  me  and  in 
4-29.— VIL 
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the  town  of  Leominster.    The  men  were  so  glad  to  get     The  Rev. 
this  work,  which  was  drainage  work,  sanitary  work,  Ernest  L.  I> 
water  work  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  that  during  the  Kevill- 
winter  a  number  of  them  walked  out  through  the  snow      Navies.  . 
6 J  miles  every  day  of  their  lives  and  walked  back  again  ,q  fT~iTw  -  " 
in  the  evening,  and  they  were  there  punctually  before  y' ' 

7  o'clock.    Those  people  would  not  have  had  anything  Effect  on 
to  do  but  for   that.    Of  course  if  there  were  some  wages  of 
work  provided  by  the  State  during  the  winter,  a  great  seasonal 
many  of  them  would  be  able,  during  the  summer,  to  find  maintenance 
sufficient  wages  to  live  upon.  i"  iiixm 

non-io    T\  colonies. 

7^71. J.  Do  you  not  think  it  might  have  the  tendency 
of  encouraging  them  to  work  for  less  in  the  summer,  if 
they  were  guaranteed  employment  all  the  winter  by  the 
State  ?— With  some  of  them  it  might ;  it  depends  upon 
their  nature. 

72714.  Might  it  not  reduce  wages  all  round  ?— I  do 
not  think  it  would  reduce  the  wages  all  round  nowa- 
days. I  think  the  tendency  now  is  for  wages  to  rise. 
The  farmers  and  the  people  who  are  employing  in  the 
country,  I  fancy,  are  rather  in  the  hands  of  their  work- 
peoijle. 

72715.  Now  you  say  in  Paragraph  10  :    "  The  farmers  Insufficient 
are  not  m  a  position  to  employ  many  hands,  and  in  some  aoricultural 
parts  of  the  country  are  quite  unable  to  pay  a  rate  of  wagesacausi- 
wages  which  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  labourer  °*  I'anperi.sm 
to  save  for  a  time  of  sickness  or  out-of-work."  What  is  '"^fl  attitude 
the  effect  of  that  ?-I  take  it  that  wages  are  better  than  thereto"' 
they  were.    I  could  give  you  an  instance  where,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  man  was  only  getting  10s.  a  week,  and  now 
that  man's  wages  have  riten  to  say  12s.  a  week,  with  a 
cottage  perhaps. 

72716.  The  result  of  that  is,  you  say— and  quite  rightly 
—that  he  cannot  make  provision  for  old  age  ?— He  can- 
not in  my  02Mnion. 

72717.  What  does  he  do  ii;  old  age  ?— Probably  he 
may  go  to  the  workhouse,  or  he  may  ask  for  outdoor 
relief,  and  then  perhaps  he  would  get  2s.  6d.  a  week.  In 
addition  to  that,  if  he  has  got  children,  I  find  as  far  as  my 
own  knowledge  goes  that  in  90  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the 
children  help  their  parents. 

_  72718.  Supposing  he  gets  outdoor  relief  to  maintain  him 
in  his  old  age,  that  is  paid  by  the  farmers,  is  it  not  ?— 
les  ;   it  is  paid  by  the  ratepayers  of  the  whole  district. 

72719.  Would  they  not  be  quite  as  able  to  pay  it  in 
wages  as  to  pay  it  in  rates  ?— Of  course  ;  but  then 
people,  perhaps,  will  pay  wages  when  they  have  got  to 
pay  them  through  the  rates,  but  will  not  pay  them  at 
other  times. 

72720.  I  was  only  going  on  the  question  whether  they 
could,  not  whether  they  would  V— I  do  not  know. 
When  we  are  compelled  to  pay  for  a  thing  we  find  the 
money  somehow. 

72721.  You  say  in  Leominster— and  you  speak  as  if  it  Class  of 
was  rather  common— that  people  of  education  and  posi-  persons  be- 
tion  do  not  come  on  to  the  board  of  guardians  ?— No,  coming 
they  do  not.  '        '  tiuaidians. 

72722.  Why  is  that,  do  you  think  ?— I  can  only  speak 
lor  my  own  district.  We  have  got  rather  a  rough  board. 
For  instance,  if  a  gentleman  came  there  and  did  not  quite 
agree  with  some  of  the  farmers,  he  would  get  insulted 
Many  people  think  that,  and  they  say  it  is  not  Morth 
while,  and  they  do  not  come  on.  Then  there  is  another 
thing.  We  have  got  an  entire  majority  of  farmers,  and 
there  may  be  one  or  two  strong  spirits  who  rule  the  whole 
thing,  and  I  find  that  there  is  an  absence  of  moral  courage 
amongst  the  others.  They  have  come  to  me,  for  example, 
off  the  board,  and  asked  me  to  take  up  a  point,  and  then,' 
if  I  bring  forward  the  question  at  a  board  meeting  I  find 
myself  left  alone.  They  say  one  thing  in  private,  and 
then  they  plead,  for  example,  that  they  do  not  like  to 
fight  their  brother-farmers  upon  the  board  ;  they  say : 
"  We  are  always  meeting  them  in  business,  and  in 
other  ways  "—and  that  sort  of  thing. 

72723.  Is  not  the  question  of  the  welfare  of  the  poor  \„-,H,vr,f 
much  thought  of  by  the  well-to-do  people  of  Hereford  ^ur  d  well-tu- 
shire  ?— I  do  not  think  they  know  anything  much  about  do  as  to  the 

poor  and 

72724.  You  do  not  think  they  trouble  ?—  I  do  not  ''''■^^^ 


think  the  well-to-do  people  know  who  is  on  the  parish, 
or  anything  about  it.  They  may  grumble  at  the  rates' 
and  say  they  are  going  up,  but  that  is  about  the  whole 
of  it. 
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72725.  Is  that  because  most  of  the  houses  are  let  ? — 
Down  in  Herefordshire  we  have  had  practically,  wo 
may  say,  a  change  of  society  during  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years.  The  old  landed  gentry,  to  a  large  extent  are 
disappearing ;  their  places  are  lented  by  rich  people 
who,  for  a  few  years,  take  the  shooting  or  take  houses 
for  fishing  and  that  sort  of  thing  and  do  not  take  the 
same  interest  in  the  people  or  in  the  country  as  the  old 
landed  gentry  formerly  did.  The  places  are  let  and 
complete  strangers  come  in,  and  they  stay  perha2:)S  for 
five  years,  and  then  leave. 

72726.  And  that,  you  think,  has  really  affected  the 
local  government  in  these  matters  ? — I  think  so.  I 
fancy  that  the  boards  really  were  better  in  the  old  days 
when  there  were  ex  officio  guardians. 

72727.  The  ex  officio  guardians  have  been  criticised 
in  a  great  many  ways,  have  they  not  ? — I  know  they 
have,  but  I  think  you  got  a  far  better  class  of  men  on  the 
boards,  and  men  who  acted  more  conscientiously. 

72728.  The  great  complaint  of  the  ex  officios  was  that 
they  only  came  down  very  rarely,  and  that  at  times  of 
elections  ? — There  were  exceptions. 

72729.  There  were,  of  course,  some  ? — I  know  that, 
of  course  ;  I  was  only  saying  that  I  fancy  there  were 
a  better  lot  of  guardians  in  those  days  than  now. 

72730.  Have  you  any  labour  members  on  your  board  ? 
— Tliey  have  not  got  practically  any  representation. 

72731.  Have  you  any  ladies  ? — Yes,  we  have  got 
one  now ;    and  she  is  a  very  good  one. 

72732.  Does  she  exercise  a  mollifying  influence  on 
your  board  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so ;  indeed  I  do  not 
think  any  one  would. 

72733.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Is  she  co-opted  or  elected  ? — 
She  represents  the  town. 

72734.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Ave  there  any  trade  interests 
represented  on  your  board  ? — We  have  got  now  two 
piiblicans,   who  came  on  about  three  months  ago. 

72735.  {3Ir.  Phelps.)  Do  they  represent  Leominster  ? 
—Yes. 

72736.  Wliat  is  the  position  of  Leominster  in  your 
anion  ? — It  is  an  urban  district. 

72737.  How  many  guardians  does  it  send  ? — It  sends 
two  guardians  for  the  town,  and  two  for  what  is  called 
the  out-parish. 

72738.  And  the  two  for  the  to^Ti  are  both  publicans 
now,  are  they  ? — Tlie  two  for  the  town  are  both  publicans, 
and  then  there  is  the  lady  and  the  farmer. 

72739.  The  lady  sits  for  the  out-parish  of  Leominster, 
does  she  ? — I  am  not  perfectly  clear  on  that  point. 

72740.  {31  r.  Gardiner.)  Does  she  not  sit  for  the 
town  ? — I  belong  to  the  rural  district  and  I  am  not  so 
well  up  in  those  matters.  I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  think 
there  are  two  for  the  out-parish,  but  I  forget  whether 
it  is  three  for  Leominster. 

7274L  {Mr.  Phelps.)  I  suppose  those  who  sit  for 
Leominster  do  not  sit  on  the  district  council  ? — No  ; 
they  do  not  sit  on  the  rural  district  council. 

72742.  The  lady  is  probably  one  of  those  ? — She  is 
one  of  them ;    she  does  not  sit  on  the  district  council. 

72743.  Do  you  think  that  guardians  sitting  on  district 
councils  leads  to  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ladies  sitting 
on  the  boards  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

72744.  Take  an  average  country  parish  do  you  think 
a  lady  who  had  interested  herself  in  the  poor  and  in 
such  matters  would  have  a  good  chance  of  getting  in  as 
a  guardian  ? — I  should  think  so,  if  she  were  a  lady  who 
took  an  interest  in  the  poor  and  a  person  the  poor  knew 
they  could  trust.  In  these  days,  when  they  vote  just 
as  they  please  by  ballot,  I  think  the  labourers  would 
return  anybody  they  thought  likely  to  look  after  their 
interests. 

72745.  I  gather  from  Paragraph  14  of  your  State- 
ment that  you  have  not  very  great  confidence  in  your 
board  as  regards  their  appointments  ? — Far  from  it. 
Lately  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  correspondence  about 
that  matter.  There  is  one  appointment  that  I  refer 
to  in  this  paragraph,  that  is,  an  appointment  by  the 
board  of  guardians,  and  there  have  been  two  since  on 
the  rural  district  council.    They  were  two  bad  cases,  so 


that  I  felt  bound  to  dissociate  myself  from  them  and 
I  -wrote  my  reasons  in  the  Herefordshire  Times.  One 
was  the  case  of  a  sanitary  inspector,  and  the  other  was 
a  case  of  a  road  surveyor.  In  the  case  of  the  sanitary 
inspector  they  advertised  in  The  Local  Government 
Chronicle  and  other  papers,  and  they  got  150  answers, 
some  from  very  good  men  ;  and  j'et  they  intended  the 
whole  time  to  put  in  a  brother  of  one  of  the  farmers, 
who  had  had  absolutely  no  experience  whatever.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
took  up  this  matter,  and  they  refused  to  pay  their  pro- 
portion of  the  salary — because  they  give  a  grant  of  half  the 
salary.  Representation  was  made  to  them  by  the  mem- 
ber for  the  district,  and  then  they  yielded  to  some  extent, 
and  they  said  if  he  passed  the  examinat  on  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  in  a  year  they  would  pay.  He  failed  to  pass  in 
a  year,  and  then  they  refused  to  pay.  The  consequence 
is — of  course  it  is  very  unfair  to  the  ratepayers — that 
the  ratepayers  have  to  bear  an  extra  burden,  because 
they  have  an  extra  rate  to  the  amount  of  the  second 
half  of  this  man's  salary.  That  is  what  has  happened 
lately. 

72746.  Surely  if  the  ratepayers  elect  people  who  do 
these  things  they  ought  to  bear  the  burden  of  it  ? — Yes  ; 
that  is  the  point.  It  ought  to  make  them  take  more  in- 
terest in  it  at  all  events.    There  is  another  case. 

72747.  With  regard  to  the  relieving  officer  you  mention 
in  Paragraph  14,  how  has  he  turned  out  ? — He  has  been 
there  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  the  deputy- clerk  told  me  he 
has  had  practically  to  do  all  his  accounts  the  whole  of  the 
time.  That  was  a  case  of  a  farmer,  too.  In  that  case  they 
had  an  application  from  a  man  from  Atcham,  which  is  near 
here,  who  was  a  very  good  man,  and  a  man  from  a  large 
place — this  was  nearly  eight  or  nine  years  ago — a  man 
who  had  had  great  experience.  And  here  they  put  the 
ratepayers  to  the  expense  of  paying  the  fares  of  these 
men,  whom  they  never  intended  to  appoint,  as  they  had 
decided  on  the  farmer  all  the  time. 

72748.  Do  you  see  much  hope  of  any  alteration  or  im- 
provement in  the  matter  ? — I  should  certainly  give  the 
Local  Government  Board  an  absolute  veto.  I  would  not 
simply  allow  them  to  make  the  \wetched  ratepayers  pay 
the  half  salary  which  the  Local  Government  Board  will 
not  pay.  I  would  simply  let  them  say,  "  We  will  stop  it ; 
we  will  not  have  it  at  all ;  you  must  appoint  again." 

72749.  The  board  of  guardians  would  probably  refuse 
to  appoint  anybody  else  ? — These  bodies  want  to  shake 
themselves  clear  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
altogether. 

72750.  Do  you  think  the  interference  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  weighty  ? — I  think  it  is.  There  has 
been  another  appointment  lately,  that  of  the  master  of 
the  workhouse,  Avhich  was  done  in  quite  a  fair  way.  Of 
course,  they  knew  that  they  were  responsible  in  that 
case  to  the  Local  Government  Board  altogther.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  rural  district  council  it  is  only  a  sort 
of  half  responsibility,  because  the  worst  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  could  do  is  to  say,  "  We  will  not  pay  our 
portion  of  the  salary." 

72751.  Should  you  like  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  at  any  rate  have  the  power  to  nominate  a  certain 
number  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  almost  think  I  should. 
As  the  public  are  at  present  so  apathetic,  and  as  the 
farmers  do  not  like — I  mean  the  best  part  of  the  farmers — 
opposing  each  other,  on  or  ofl^  the  Boards,  and  as 
the  educated  people  seem  to  stand  aloof,  I  do  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

72752.  Is  there  often  a  contest  in  the  election  of 
guardians  ? — Not  very  often  nowadays.  I  have  had 
some  contests  myself. 

72753.  You  have  ? — I  have  had  three  within  the  last 
fourteen  years. 

72754.  On  what  sort  of  grounds  was  your  position  con- 
tested ? — The  last  time  it  was,  I  tliink,  political.  I  took 
a  part  in  the  general  election,  and  the  Party  on  the 
other  side  brought  forward  one  of  their  candidates.  That, 
you  might  say,  was  purely  political. 

72755.  It  was  not  apropos  of  your  conduct  on  the 
board  ' — No.  I  got  in  by  a  majority— it  was  in  March 
last  year — of  about  2^  to  1. 

72756.  What  was  the  ground  of  the  opposition  before  ? 
— The  fu-st  one  was  when  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
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1894  first  came  out.  Then  there  were  an  auctioneer  and 
a  farmer  who  were  rather  ambitious,  and  it  was  a  three- 
cornered  fight.  I  came  out  on  top  on  tliat  occasion.  At 
another  time  I  think  one  man,  the  auctioneer,  was  very- 
anxious  to  get  on  because  he  did  not  hke  being  beaten,  and 
so  he  tried  again.  It  had  nothing  to  do  witli  my  conduct 
on  the  board. 

72757--S.  Do  you  ever  have  contests  wuicli  turn  on 
questions  connected  with  the  administration  of  rehef  '! — • 
I  remember  a  case  in  which  a  farmer  who  was  at  one  time 
a  member  of  the  board  did  not  exactly  stand  as  a  can- 
didate for  tlie  guardians  again,  but  he  did  stand  for  the 
parish  council,  only  getting  eight  votes,  including  his  own 
and  that  of  his  son.  That  turned  on  a  question  of  relief. 
There  was  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  blood-poisoning  in 
the  right  hand  and  could  not  use  it  at  all.  He  was  treated 
by  the  parish  doctor  and  the  guardians  allowed  him  2s.  per 
week.  The  farmer  in  question  invited  him  to  pick  acorns 
at  an  impossible  price,  viz.,  4d.  a  bushel,  which 
would  mean  for  this  poor  man  wages  at  the  rate  of  4d. 
per  day,  as  picking  up  acorns  is  a  very  dreary  and  trying 
business,  even  for  one  who  can  use  both  hands,  and  an 
able-bodied  person  would  hardly  pick  more  than  two 
bushels  a  day,  especially  in  a  year  when  they  are  not 
abundant.  The  farmer  informed  his  brother  guardians 
"That  the  man  would  not  work,"  and  they  stopped  his 
pay. 

72759.  Now  with  regard  to  the  charities,  I  see  you  have 
•strong  views  about  those.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  any 
scheme  of  improving  their  administration  ?  I  quite 
agree  with  you,  of  course,  about  the  folly  of  dole  charities 
bread  charities,  and  so  forth  ;  but  do  you  not  think  public 
opinion  is  very  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  charities  in 
the  country  ? — What  sort  of  charities  do  you  mean  ? 

72760.  For  instance,  bread  charities  and  dole  charities  ? 
— I  think  the  only  peojile  who  take  an  interest  in  them 
are  those  who  receive  or  hope  to  receive  something  from 
them. 

72761.  Do  you  not  think  that  there  is  a  very  strong 
feeling  against  those  who  would  interfere  -with  such 
charities  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

72762.  Does  your  parish  council  have  the  administra- 
tion of  any  of  them  ? — Besides  myself  there  are  two 
parish  councillors  on,  so  there  are  three  really,  because 
I  happen  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  parish  council  myself  ; 
but  I  was  named  by  the  will. 

72763.  Are  there  none  administered  by  the  parish 
council  as  such  ? — No,  not  as  such. 

72764.  Under  the  Act  certain  charities  are  made  over 
to  them,  but  none  of  yours  are  ? — None  of  ours  are. 

72765.  What  is  the  total  amount  that  you  distribute 
from  endowed  charities  in  each  year  ? — Only  between 
£7  and  £8.  One  is  a  small  school  charity  ;  and  unfor- 
tiniately  one  or  two  small  charities  have  been  lost.  In- 
cluding the  school  charity  the  total  is  under  £10. 

beni-  72766.  Do  you  think  you  could  utilise  that  £7  or  £8 
>f  to  better  advantage  ? — Of  course,  it  would  do  much  more 
good  than  it  does,  if  only  the  people  who  are  really  in  need 
received  benefit  from  it.  When  I  went  there  as  incum- 
bent I  found  these  things,  for  instance — a  man  like  an 
estate  carpenter,  who  was  perhaps  earning  22s.  or  23s. 
a  week,  with  a  son  earning  17s.,  so  that  they  were  di'awing 
in  between  them  £2  a  week — people  like  that — receiving 
bread.  Once  they  got  on  the  list  it  is  very  difficult  to 
strike  them  off,  and  it  is  also  very  difficult  to  refuse  to 
give  to  other  people  in  the  same  position.  I  have  struck 
off  some  ;  for  instance,  there  was  a  woman  who  was 
keeping  a  shop,  and  who  kept  cows  and  had  7  or  8  acres 
of  land,  and  she  had  benefit  from  these  charities  and 
these  doles.  In  another  case  there  was  a  ■widow  who 
was  paying  £15  a  year  for  her  holding  and  had  a  pony  and 
trap,  and  kept  cows.  They  had  this  charity,  and  they 
thought  they  ought  to  have  it. 

72767.  Do  you  think  you  could  work  it  in  with  any 
scheme  for  nursing  for  your  parishioners,  or  are  you  well 
off  in  that  way  ? — No,  I  have  not  got  a  regular  parish 
nurse.  I  have  got  a  woman  who  is  a  sort  of  Mother 
Gamp. 

72768.  That  is,  a  bona  fide,  I  gather  ? — She  has  got  a 
certificate,  but  she  works  under  the  doctors.  She  has 
brought  a  good  many  children  into  the  world  without 
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any  accident.    I  find  that  she  is  more  useful  to  me  than     The  Eev. 

an  actual  hospital  nurse  would  be,  because  if  I  want  a  Ernest  L.  h 

person  washed  and  attended  to,  and  her  room  tidied  and  Kevill- 

her  bed  made,  she  will  go  down  there  and  spend  a  lot  of  I'>avies. 

time,  and  do  it  very  well.  ,„  f"!  7c^r.~ 

•'  19  July,  190/. 

72765.  How  is  she  supported  ? — She   is  practically   

supported  by  myself.    I  collect  what  subscrii^tions  I  can 

and  I  pay  her  all  she  cos's.    In  the  next  parish  to  me 

there  is  a  professional  nurse  who  costs  about  £80  a  year. 

They  have  asked  me  to  join  with  them.    I  say  :  "  No  ;  it 

is  not  what  I  want.    The  woman  might  be  five  miles  off, 

and  I  might  send  for  her  and  not  get  her  ;  besides  she 

may  come  in,  and  only  take  the  temperature  and  that 

sort  of  thing."  These  nurses  nowadays  regard  themselves 

more  in  the  light  of  doctors  than  nurses. 

72770.  I  only  raised  this  point  in  order  to  ascertain  ()aesti'>Q  of 
whether  you  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  diveiliDg 
thing  to  utilise  the  £7  or  £8  in  that  way  ? — I  should  be  ilole  charitic- 
very  glad  of  it,  but  of  course  it  would  cause  a  rumpus  nursing 
to  take  away  the  bread  charity.  purpo-e*. 

72771.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  con- 
centrated on  to  one  or  more  cases  ? — Yes  ;  but  how  are 
you  going  to  do  it,  because  the  trustees  themselves  seem 
to  be  rather  in  dread  of  public  opinion  ? 

72772.  I  am  only  now  thinking  of  the  ideal  case  ? — If  it 
helped  a  few  cases,  and  those  were  really  needy  cases, 
it  would  do  some  good. 

72773.  How  many  outdoor  cases  have  you  in  your 
parish  ? — I  have  not  got  many  now.  I  cannot  tell  you 
off-hand,  but  certainly  not  a  dozen.  I  have  really  two 
parishes  ;  one  is  very  small,  and  the  population  of  the 
other  is  reduced  to  under  500. 

72774.  How  far  do  you  think  the  charity  which  you  Question  for 
distribute  if  it  were  amalgamated  would  go  in  reducing  substitutino- 
the  number  of  outdoor  poor  in  your  parish  ? — It  would  charity  for 
be  £7  or  £8  a  year,  and  one  person  v/ould  get  2s.  6d.  a  out-relief.. 
week  ;  so  it  would  only  cover  about  one  case,  not  more, 

would  it  ? 


72775.  Do  you  see  any  secondary  benefit  which  it 
might  be  given  to,  like  nursing  ? — Yes.  If  there  were  a 
sufficient  number  of  these  odd  charities,  I  should  think 
the  best  way  to  help  the  deserving  poor  would  be  the 
formation  of  a  fimd  to  give  old-age  pensions.  Whether 
all  these  charities  should  be  used  or  not,  of  course  is  a 
question  ;  but  if  you  added  them  together,  and  if  you  took 
the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  that  is  already  paid  and  treated 
that  as  old-age  pension  instead  of  relief,  you  would  have 
something  to  go  upon  for  any  old-age  pension  scheme.  I 
cannot  go  into  details,  because  I  have  not  studied  it 
sufficiently,  but  I  know  that  the  amount  of  money  that 
is  paid  to  officials  is  very  large. 

72776.  I  see  you  say  that  if  old-age  pensions  were  given, 
you  do  not  think  it  would  at  all  hurt  friendly  societies  ; 
we  should  like  to  be  clear  on  that  ? — My  idea  is  that 
they  would  go  on  side  by  side. 

72777.  Will  you  develop  that  a  little  ? — I  would,  if  it 
were  possible,  make  every  able-bodied  man  join  a  friendly 
society,  and  let  the  employer  deduct  so  much  a  week 
from  his  wages.  Then  if  we  get  in  the  end  5s.  a  week 
from  the  friendly  society,  and  if  the  State  could  supple- 
ment that  by  another  5s.  a  week,  that  would  be  sufficient 
to  keep  them  and  to  keep  them  free  altogether  from 
anxiety. 

72778.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  guaranteed  a  man 
in  that  way,  10s . ,  he  would  be  more  likely  really  to  save 
than  if  you  made  him  find  the  whole  ?— Yes,  I  should 
think  so. 

72779.  To  use  the  old  phrase,  if  you  pour  some  water 
down  the  pump,  you  will  make  it  draw  ? — Yes. 

72780.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  people  would  really 
save  more  under  your  sj^stem  than  they  do  now  ? — If 
the  employer  deducted  it,  they  would. 

72781.  Do  you  not  see  a  difficulty  in  the  emploj^er 
doing  that  ? — There  are  a  great  many  difficulties  in  it. 

72782.  If  when  a  man  shows  that  he  has  saved  5s.  a 
week  he  is  to  have  another  5s.  from  the  State,  do  you 
think  many  of  the  young  fellows  in  your  village  would 
start  to  make  an  effort  to  secure  to  themselves  this  5s.  a 
week  ? — I  think  perhaps  there  are  more  of  them  than 
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we  give  people  credit  for.  I  have  found  that  with  my 
own  clubs.  I  have  not  a  large  parish,  but  since  I  have 
been  there,  I  have  started  coal  clubs.  They  put  in  perhaps 
Is.  or  perhaps  it  is  6d.  a  month,  and  they  always  get  a 
bonus  of  extra  coal.  Last  year,  in  my  small  place,  I  had 
fifty-seven  members  out  of  a  population  of  imder  500  ; 

■  and  I  should  say  from  what  they  paid  in  and  what  I 
added,  they  practically  had  on  an  average  about  a  ton  in 
fifty-seven  houses  throughout  the  parish,  and  they  put 
into  this  club  over  £30  themselves.  That  was  done  with 
the  hope  of  having  not  only  sufficient  coal  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter,  but  of  having  a  little  added  also. 
In  the  same  way  I  had  over  forty  in  the  clothing  club. 
The  actual  bonus  was  only  half-a-crown,  but  if  the  people 
did  not  put  the  money  by  in  that  way,  as  they  say  them- 
selves, it  would  all  be  spent ;  and  they  do  not  feel  it, 
putting  by  a  little  every  month. 

72783.  Do  you  think  a  bonus  has  a  real  attraction 
for  them  ? — Yes. 

72784.  It  acts  as  a  magnet  ? — Undoubtedly  it  is  a 
great  attraction. 

72785.  Do  you  think  if  the  State  adopted  that  principle 
on  a  large  scale,  it  would  really  increase  the  amount  of 
thrift  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  do  myself  believe  it. 

72786.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  people  now  would 
manage  to  make  provision  for  5s.  a  week  out  of  their 
wages  ? — I  think  if  it  was  put  properly  before  them,  and 
they  were  educated  up  to  it,  they  would. 

72787.  Do  you  think  the  wages  would  admit  of  it  ? — 
The  difficulty  about  the  wag6s  is  perhaps  that  they  are 
only  earning  fair  wages  during  half  the  year.  If  they 
could  get  work  all  the  year  round,  that  would  be  another 
matter. 

72788.  Ill  your  part  of  the  world,  do  the  farmers  not 
employ  the  labourers  on  wet  days  ? — ^They  employ  them  on 
any  sort  of  day,  but  then  there  is  a  good  deal  of  what  you 
may  call  casual  labour.  There  is  a  case  of  a  farmer  now 
who  has  brought  a  man  into  a  parish.  He  has  got  a  cottage 
which  goes  with  the  farm,  which  is  a  farm  of  nearly  200 
acres.  He  has  a  young  relation  living  in  his  house,  and  he 
brought  the  man  referred  to  into  the  cottage,  but  when 
the  man  got  there,  he  said,  "  I  can  only  employ  you  two 
or  three  days  a  week."  So  there  is  that  man  stranded  in 
a  strange  place.  He  may  be  able  to  get  a  few  extra  days' 
work,  or  perhaps  a  week's  work  during  the  summer,  but 
when  the  winter  comes,  he  will  perhaps  have  only  these 
two  days  a  week. 

72789.  Have  your  parishioners  any  chance  of  getting 
any  small  holding  ? — No,  not  to  any  great  extent,  and  if 
there  is  a  small  holding  it  is  let  at  a  very  high  rent.  I 
have  got  one  not  very  far  from  me,  10  acres  or  so  and 
including  payments,  it  is  over  £35  a  year. 

72790.  That  looks  as  if  there  was  a  great  kind  of 
desire  for  them,  does  it  not  ? — There  is  a  desire,  certainly, 
for  that  sort  of  holding. 

72791.  What  is  the  average  rent  of  land  with  you  ? — 
In  those  little  places  they  are  usually  about  £3  an  acre. 

72792.  Take  a  farm  of  500  acres  ?— That  would  not 
go  much  over  £1  or  25s. 

72793.  Then  there  must  be  great  competition  to  get 
the  small  ones  ? — There  is  a  competition  to  get  those 
small  holdings.  One  does  not  hear  a  demand  for  a  lot, 
but  there  is  a  demand  to  some  extent. 

72794.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  an  increased  supply  of 
those  small  holdings  ? — I  should  very  much  like  to 
see  it  increased,  but  I  should  imagine  the  difficulty 
would  be  about  the  houses. 

72795.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  see  a  measure  passed 
by  which  the  Stats  would  advance  the  money  necessary 
for  building  and  stocking  these  holdings  ? — Yes,  I  should 
myself  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  j^ou  will  get  a  large 
nuniber  of  them.  I  find  now  that  those  who  are  young 
men  want  to  see  more  life  than  they  can  see  by  simply 
working  on  the  land  ;  they  want  to  go  out  into  the  world. 

72796.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  prospect  of  having 
their  own  holding  would  very  much  anchor  them  ? — 
It  might,  but  then  they  want  society,  and  they  like  to 
get  up  in  the  world,  and  they  like  to  be  out  in  the  \^'orld 
and  to  see  life. 


72797.  So  you  are  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  suffi-  Elfect  of 
cient  to  keep  them  in  the  country  ?— I  do  not  think  small  hold' 
there  would  be  the  demand  for  small  holdings  that  some  iiigs  and 
people  think.  extent  of 

demand 

72798.  Do  you  think  it  would  strike  gradually  ? —  therefor. 
The  sort  of  people  who  would  like  holdings  are  people 

who  are  carpenters  and  masons — that  class  of  man. 
The  carpenter  will  go  out  and  earn  his  3s.  or  4s.  a  day, 
and  his  wife  wiU  stop  at  home  and  look  after  the  cows 
and  the  sheep,  and  when  the  man  comes  home  he  can 
do  a  bit  himself.  Whether  that  will  answer  in  the  case 
of  the  labourer  is  another  matter,  because  I  imagine 
the  farmers  would  be  a  bit  against  it,  because  they 
would  think  that  if  the  man  has  got  his  own  holding 
to  look  after,  say  10  acres,  he  would  want  to  get  off  and 
look  after  that  instead  of  looking  after  the  farmer's 
land  and  stock.  Then  there  are  many  of  the  labourers 
who  work  till  it  is  dark,  so  I  do  not  see  how  they  are  to 
find  time. 

72799.  They  do  it  on  allotments  somehow,  though 
I  do  not  know  how  they  do  it  ? — An  allotment  is  a  small 
thing. 

72800.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  As  regards  the  management  Managemei 
of  your  workhouse,  is  there  a  house  committee  ? — Yes.  and  inspec- 

72801.  Are  you  on  that  committee,  may  I  ask  ? —  Leominstet 
I  am  not  now.  workhouse, 

72802.  How  often  do  you  see  the  existing  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  inspector  ? — I  think  I  have  seen  him  twice 
within  the  last  three  months  ;  he  has  been  there  at 
the  meetings. 

72803.  Just  at  the  meetings  of  the  board  ? — Yes. 

72804.  Does  he  visit  the  house  with  any  members 
of  the  visiting  committee  ? — I  do  not  think  he  goes 
round,  but  he  was  at  the  house  about  a  month  ago. 

72805.  That  was  the  time  when  you  changed  the 
master  ? — He  was  there  at  the  time  when  we  arranged  to 
advertise. 

72806.  In  your  experience  as  a  guardian  do  you  notice  Ignorance 
that  one  of  the  great  deficiencies  of  the  present  system  Guardiaua 
is  the  ignorance  of  the  guardians  themselves  of  their  ^^^j^g*'" 
duties  ? — Yes,  absolutely. 

72307.  That  oppresses  you,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 

72808.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  system  whereby 
that  ignorance  might  be  removed  ? — I  do  not  know 
how  you  can  remove  it,  unless  you  have  a  more  intelligent 
set  of  men. 

72809.  Gould  you  not  get  more  help  out  of  the  in-  Need  of 
spectors  if  there  were  more  inspectors  ? — I  see  what  ^^^^^  ^f*^" 
you  mean — if  they  came  round  more  frequently  ?  Inspeetors 

72810.  Yes  ? — Then,  I  suppose  they  would  have  to 
have  smaller  districts.  I  fancy  Mr.  Dansey,  who  is 
our  inspector,  has  rather  a  large  district. 

72811.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  It  runs  from  Birkenhead  to 
Hereford,  I  think  ? — Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement. 

72812.  (Mr.   Gardiner.)  You  think  that  would  help  Need  of 
you  in  your  work  ? — I  think  it  would  certainly,  if  we  "jor^ 
had  a  little  more  supervision  over  ourselves.  Local  by 

72813.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  any  plan  by  which  Central 
the  power  of  the  central  authority  could  be  increased  Authoritj 
by  means  of  grants,  like  the  schools  are  practically  super- 
intended and  supervised  ?— By  the  Poor  Law  inspectors 
coming  round,  like  the  education  inspectors. 

72814.  Yes  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

72815.  Giving  a  grant  according  to  the  level  of  effici- 

ency  of  the  administration  and  the  quality  of  the  accom-  ^^^g'Jg' 
modation  provided,  say,  for  the  children.  Take  your  g^^jj^,^,^, 
case.  I  was  at  your  house  this  morning,  and  the  kind  of 
places  in  which  the  children  sleep  would  oppress  you, 
I  am  quite  confident ;  growing  boj^s  have  feather  beds 
to  lie  on  and  that  kind  of  thing  ?— I  will  tell  you  the  sort 
of  difficulty  we  have — you  cannot  get  them  to  spend 
the  money  to  furnish  those  places  properly.  I  had  a 
struggle  with  them  the  other  day  with  regard  to  the 
payment  of  the,  new  master.  The  late  master  was 
married,  you  see,  and  they  were  very  anxious  to  keep 
the  matron  on,  but  they  wanted  to  use  her  furniture 
instead  of  furnishing  the  master's  rooms  themsslvcs. 
There  were  two  selected  candidates,  both  of  whom  were 
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most  excellent  men.  The  man  they  thought  the  best  of 
the  two  was  the  man  they  did  not  select  in  the  end, 
and  principally  for  the  reason  that  he  said  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  a  convenient  arrangement  to  be,  for 
instance,  what  poor  people  call  "  beholden "  to  the 
matron  for  her  furniture,  because  if  he,  for  example, 
had  a  row  with  the  matron,  then  the  matron  might  turn 
round  and  say  :  "  Very  well,  then  you  get  off  my  bed." 
At  all  events,  I  fancy  that  man  might  have  been  ap- 
pointed, but  for  speaking  out  in  that  way.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  brought  the  thing  forward  on  the  spot  then, 
and  I  carried  a  motion  that  the  guardians  should  buy 
the  furniture  themselves  and  furnish  the  rooms  for  the 
master.  It  is  just  in  that  sort  of  way  they  will  economise, 
but  they  might  be  most  extravagant  in  some  other  ways — 
just  as  they  are  taken  in  the  humour.  It  all  depends  as 
to  the  opinion,  as  I  said,  of  one  or  two  of  the  strongest 
members,  who  dominate  the  whole  thing.  But  I  must 
say  I  do  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  indeed  if 
your  suggestion  were  carried  out,  and  if  we  could  have 
somebody  who  would  take  a  more  personal  interest. 

72816.  It  would  help  you  ?— Yes. 

72817.  Your  being  so  alone  is  your  point  ? — 1  am,  but 
I  do  not  mind  that. 

72818.  (Dr.  Downes.)  In  answer  to  a  question  you 
favoured  the  nomination  of  guardians  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  ;  have  you  considered  whether  nomi- 
nation by  the  county  council  would  be  possible  or  pre- 
ferable ?— I  almost  think  I  should  prefer  an  absolutely 
independent  body  like  the  Local  Government  Board 
rather  than  the  county  council.  There  might  also  be  a 
danger  (it  would  not  be  so,  quite,  in  the  Herefordshire 
County  Council),  of  a  farming  majority  again  on  the 
county  council.  There  is  not  a  doubt  about  it — and  I 
admire  them  very  much  for  it — that  to  a  large  extent 
they  do  stick  very  close  to  each  other. 

72819.  1  merely  want  to  put  that  before  you  for  your 
consideration  as  another  suggestion  which  has  been 
made  ? — I  should  prefer  the  Local  Government  Board. 

72820.  In  Paragraph  19  you  say :  "  It  would  be  necessary 
to  retain  the  infirmaries  for  all  classes  of  poor."  I  do 
not  luiow  what  you  mean  by  that ;  do  you  mean  by 
"  poor  "  those  who  are  not  necessarily  paupers  ? — What 
I  mean  is  that  you  should  have  the  infirmaries  for  the  sick 
poor.  For  example,  the  hospitals  might  not  be  able  to 
take  them  all  in,  and  they  might  be  better  in  the  infirmary, 
where  they  would  be  better  looked  after  than  they  could 
be  in  their  own  homes.  If  you  do  away  with  workhouses, 
you  will  want  the  infirmary  part  still. 


72821.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  had  in  your  mind     xhe  Rev. 

there  the  constitution  of  a  small  hospital  for  the  district  ?  Ernest  E.  1). 

— It  would  come  to  the  same  thing,  would  it  not — if  you  Kevill- 

did  away  with  the  workhouse  except  the  infirmaries,  Davies. 

that  is,  excepting  the  hospital  part  of  it.  ~ 

^    *  i-      i-  19  July,  1907. 

72822.  If  that  were  so,  what  would  be  the  mode  of   

admission  ? — I  suppose  you  would  have  something  of 

the  same  sort  as  at  present. 

72823.  An  order  for  the  hospital  ? — Or  an  order  from 
the  relieving  officer. 

72824.  Then  you  would  have  a  State  hospital  really  ? 
— That  is  what  it  is.  Of  course,  if  you  had  a  State 
hospital,  and  sufficient  room  in  the  hospital  for  all  the 
poor,  that  would  be  another  matter. 

72825.  Would  you  admit  paying  cases  into  such  d, 
hospital  if  it  existed  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  man  who  had  £2 
a  week,  and  was  able  to  pay  10s.  or  so  for  attendance  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  I  should. 

72826.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  Need  of  more 
like  to  say  that  we  have  not  touched  upon  ? — -Yes,  there  fre(iuent  pay- 
is  one  point  that  has  often  been  rather  in  my  mind,  and  ment  of 
that  is  about  pensions,  namely,  whether  the  State  could  pensions, 
not  pay  the  old  soldiers  their  pensions  once  a  month, 

instead  of  once  a  quarter.  In  more  than  one  case  I  have 
known  of — and  I  have  known  of  one  lately — a  man  wiU 
get  his  pension  at  the  end  of  his  quarter,  and  go  and  drink 
the  whole  lot  of  it,  and  then  he  comes  to  the  workhouse. 

72827.  There   has   been  a  Departmental  Committee  Evils  of 
sitting  on  that  subject,  and  I  believe  they  are  reporting  farmers  as 
in  the  sense  that  you  are  desu-ing ;  but  at  any  rate  they  members  of 
have  had  that  particular  subject  in  regard  to  the  Army  Assessment 
and  so  on,  before  them,  and  will  be  reporting  very  shortly.  tee. 
Have  you  anything  else  to  say  ? — I  might  just  draw 
attention  to  the  remark  which  I  make  in  paragraph  15 
about  the  assessment  committee  ;  that  is  very  important 

72828.  Pray  continue  on  that  subject  ? — Not  so  long 
agOj  in  a  village  four  miles  from  Leominster,  a  farmer 
on  the  assessment  committee  got  his  own  valuation 
reduced  and  at  the  same  time  the  valuation  of  two  of  his 
brother  farmers  not  far  off  was  raised.  It  made  a  most 
awful  bother,  and  he  left  the  pai-ish  in  which  he  was 
residing.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  does  happen 
sometimes.  In  the  town  of  Leominister  there  is  always 
a  very  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  sometimes,  as  far  as  the 
assessment  committee  is  concerned,  they  have  not  really 
been  practically  representative  at  all,  except  of  the 
farming  interest. 


Mr.  George  Page,  called  ;  and  Examined 


72829.  {Jlr.  Booth.)  You  are  Mayor  of  Leominster  and 
have  been  since  1905  ;  and  you  have  been  a  member  of 
the  to^vn  council  for  nine  years,  and  churchwarden  at  the 
Priory  Church  for  six  years  ? — Yes. 

72830.  You  have  been  secretary  of  the  local  branch 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Forresters,  which  contains  360 
members,  thirty-one  years  ;  you  are  a  Past  District  Chief 
Ranger  of  the  Shrewsbury  district,  which  contains  6,000 
members ;  and  you  were  elected  Chairman  of  Final 
Arbitrations  of  England  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1905. 
and  again  at  Kmg's  Lynn  in  August,  1906  ? — Yes. 

72831.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  can 
take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 
[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

1.  The  chief  charities  in  the  town  of  Leominster  are 
the  Cornwall's  Charity,  the  trustees  of  which  distribute 
the  sums  of  4s.  6d.  each  on  Christmas  Eve  amon]'  forty 
poor  women  of  the  borough  of  Leominster,  and  2s.  each 
on  New  Year's  Eve  among  sixty  poor  housekeepers. 
The  borough  treasurer,  on  behalf  of  the  Leominster 
corporation,  distributes  bread  tickets  to  the  poor  in- 
habitants at  Christmas  and  Easter,  to  the  value  of  about 
£11  yearly.  The  vicar  and  churchwardens  also  dis- 
tribute ninety  tickets  for  bread  for  the  Hennings  Charity 
at  Christmas  and  Easter,  value  of  £4  10s.  The  overseers 
of  the  borough  also  distribute  tickets  for  bread  on  New 
Year's  Day  to  the  value  of  about  £2  10s. 


2.  The  above  charities  are  given  to  aged  widows  and 
other  poor  people,  and  no  doubt  help  them  to  tide  over 
what  in  an  agricultural  district  must  always  be  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  year  for  them  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
Otherwise  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  any  lasting  beneficial 
effect  and  in  no  way  encourages  thrift  amongst  the 
recip'ents  of  the  charities. 

3.  I  am  of  opinion  that  an  indiscriminate  and  loose 
system  of  poor  rehef  would  be  very  detrimental  to  friendly 
societies,  and  would  be  harmful  to  the  people  of  the  nation. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  should  be  humane  and  conducted  with 
due  economy,  and  that  all  applicants  who  had  during 
their  working  life  endeavoured  to  be  thrifty  should  not 
be  unfairly  dealt  with  when  they  are  compelled  through 
stress  of  circumstances  to  apply  for  rehef.  I  am  much 
opposed  to  the  system  of  Poor  Law  relief  which  gives 
Is.  6d.  or  2s.  per  week  to  a  poor  person,  with  sort  of 
understanding  that  she  obtains  from  some  charitable 
source  sufficient  to  make  up  what  must  always  be  the 
barest  Uving,  and  to  my  mind  simply  encourages  a  system 
of  begging — especially  when  taking  into  consideration 
that  it  costs  in  this  district  about  5s.  per  week  to  maintain 
a  pauj)er  in  the  union  workhouse. 

4.  1  am  not  aware  of  any  co-operation  between  charity 
and  the  Poor  Law. 

5.  I  see  no  possibihty  of  substituting  charity  for  out- 
rehef. 


Mr.  Geortjc 
Page. 


19  July,  1907. 
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Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

6.  There  are  three  large  friendly  societies  operating 
in  this  neighbourhood,  the  subscriptions  to  which — 
for  a  benefit  of,  say,  10s.  per  week  sickness  and  £12  funeral 
benefit  ~  are  on  an  average  about  6d.  per  week,  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  there  are  no  wage  limits  for  members,  and 
certainly  are  not  required  in  this  town. 

7.  I  think  it  quite  possible  to  provide  old  age  pensions, 
by  friendly  societies.  The  Shrewsbury  district,  of  which 
the  Leominster  Foresters  is  a  branch,  has  already  pro- 
vided for  300  of  its  members  who  are  over  sixty-five 
from  its  suriDlus  funds,  and  is  now  considering  a  scheme 
for  compelling  all  future  entrants  to  pay  sufficient 
contribution  to  provide  an  old  age  pension  at  sixty-five 
instead  of  the  present  system  of  sick  pay  after  that  age. 

8.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  question  having  come  before 
the  guardians  of  this  district  which  is  in  any  way  affected 
by  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Acts. 

9.  Owing  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  which  re- 
quire all  registered  societies  to  have  their  assets  and 
liabihties  valued  once  in  five  years  and,  if  found  to  be 
worth  less  than  17s.  6d.  in  the  £,  compelled  to  increase 
the  members'  contribution  or  reduce  their  benefits, 
friendly  societies  are  making  greater  financial  progress 
than  they  did  ten  years  ago,  but  they  are  certainly  not 
making  the  numerical  progress  they  did  at  that  period. 

72832.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Are  the  various  charities  which 
exist  at  Leominster  at  all  limited  in  their  distribution, 
and  do  they  refuse  to  give  to  those  who  are  receiving  Poor 
Law  relief  ? — Tliey  give  it  to  the  people  outside  the  Poor 
Law  first,  but  if  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  who 
were  not  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  they  would  give 
it  then  to  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief. 

72833.  In  the  case  of  Henning's  charity,  to  which  you 
refer  in  paragraph  1,  are  the  tickets  all  of  the  value  of  Is.  ? 
I  see  you  mention  ninety  tickets  of  the  value  of  £4  10s.; 
is  the  unit  Is.  ? — No.  They  are  of  the  value  of  6d.  each, 
and  they  are  given  6d.  at  Christmas  and  6d.  at  Easter. 

72834.  Is  it  part  of  the  terms  of  the  trust  that  the 
money  is  to  be  divided  up  into  these  minute  sums  ? — -The 
money  is  derived  from  a  piece  of  land  in  that  particular 
case,  and  the  land  brings  in  £4  10s.  a  year.  The  charity 
says  that  the  money  shall  be  given  to  ninety  poor  widows 
at  Christmas  and  Easter. 

72835.  Must  they  be  v^^idows  ? — Or  other  poor  persons. 
Cornwall's  charity  is  the  chief  charity,  and  that  was 
originally  left  by  one  of  the  vicars  of  Leominster.  Even- 
tually trustees  were  appointed  under  some  particular  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  thereunder  the  mayor,  the  vicar  and 
certain  other  trustees  have  the  distribution  of  this  charity 
at  Christmas  and  on  New  Year's  day. 

72836.  There  again,  there  is  a  certain  nmnber  of  people, 
I  see,  who  are  to  receive  it,  namely  forty  poor  women  and 
sixty  poor  housekeepers  ? — Yes,  the  one  at  Christmas 
and  the  other  on  New  Year's  day. 

72837.  So  that  they  are  obliged  by  the  nature  of  their 
trust  to  distribute  the  money  in  these  doles  ? — Yes.  The 
money  in  that  case  is  invested  in  Consols,  and  it  rather 
depends  on  what  it  brings  in  how  much  they  are  able  to 
give  away. 

72838.  In  any  case  they  divide  it  ? — Yes,  they  give 
4s.  6d.  in  the  one  case,  and  2s.  in  the  other. 

72839.  In  that  charity,  if  the  money  did  not  run  to 
the  whole  forty  people,  would  there  have  to  be  rather  a 
smaller  number  of  people  to  take  it  ? — There  would  be 
rather  a  smaller  number,  but  so  far  they  have  always  been 
able  to  provide  for  the  number  that  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide for. 

72840.  But  in  no  case  do  they  get  more  than  about 
that  sum  for  each  ? — In  no  case.  Those  are  the  sums 
that  are  given. 

7284L  So  that  it  is  really  hopeless  to  suppose  that  it 
would  encourage  thrift  in  any  way  ? — It  does  not  do  that 
in  any  way,  I  think. 

72842.  And  the  total  amount  is  not  very  great.  It  is 
perhaps  hardly  jiossible  to  make  a  scheme  for  its  better 
use  ? — At  present,  I  do  not  know  what  could  be  done  with 
it.  I  do  not  think  that  has  ever  been  considered,  but  I 
do  not  say  that  it  could  not  be  done. 

72843.  If  you  put  them  all  together,  that  is,  sui^posing 
there  was  a  scheme  which  included  them  all  under  a  joint 
committee  which  handled  them  all,  would  the  total  amount 
then  be  sufficient  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  make  any  appreciable  difference. 
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72844.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  in  cases  of  this  Question 
sort,  where  there  are  endowed  charities,  there  might  be  of  Local 
a  sort  of  committee  representative  of  the  different  bodies  Charity 
— the  different  trusts,  and  the  different  general  interests 
who  should  unify  the  work  and  make  it,  if  possible,  help- 
ful to  them  ? — I  do  not  see  how  it  would  be  more  helpful, 
unless  there  was  more  money. 

72845.  The  friendly  societies  are  pretty  large,  are  they 
not,  on  the  whole  in  this  district  ? — In  our  district,  yes. 

72846.  So  that  what  they  do  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant thing  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  more  important  thing. 

72847.  Do  they  cover  the  ground  with  regard  to 
medical  aid  ? — A  man  pays  a  contribution  which  in- 
cludes everything. 

72848.  Including  his  family  ? — Not  including  his 
family,  but  including  his  own  needs,  I  mean.  He  pays 
a  certain  sum  which  includes  his  sick  benefit,  his  funeral 
benefit,  and  his  doctor  and  medical  expenses. 

72849.  But  if  he  wishes  his  family  to  be  treated,  he  can 
pay  an  extra  sum,  I  suppose  ? — So  far,  we  have  no  scheme 
of  that  sort.  There  is  a  dispensary  scheme  in  the  town 
to  which  a  man  can  pay  if  he  likes,  but  that  is  not  in 
connection  with  the  friendly  societies. 

72850.  Then,  in  fact,  if  the  friendly  society  doctor 
attended  his  wife  and  children,  he  would  have  to  pay  a 
fee  ? — He  would  have  to  pay  the  same  fee  as  anyone 
else.  There  is  a  scheme  in  the  town  for  the  wife  and 
family,  but  so  far  it  has  not  been  at  all  well  taken  up,  and 
very  few  have  contributed  to  it. 

72851.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Is  that  a  provident  dispensary  ? 
—Yes. 

72852.  Can  you  let  us  have  a  report  or  .something  like 
that  of  't,  and  if  so,  will  you  send  it  on  to  the  secretary  'i. 
— Yes,  I  will.  {The  luitness  subsequently  wrote  as  follows : — 
'■  I  find  t'lat  this  association  has  been  defunct  for  some 
years.  This  dispensary  was  established  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  advice  and  medicine  to  people  in  poor 
circumstances  on  condition  that  they  paid  Id.  per  week 
or  4s.  4d.  per  year.  Very  few  people  joined,  and  those 
who  did  did  not  keep  up  their  payments,  hence  the  thing- 
was  allowed  to  lapse.'') 

72853.  {Mr.  Booth.)  We  should  be  very  much  obliged 
for  it ;  we  should  like  to  see  their  rules.  Then  you  say 
that  recently  considerable  efforts  have  been  ma^de  by  the 
friendly  societies  to  become  solvent,  and  to  increase  their 
assets  ? — Yes.  All  the  courts  in  the  Shrewsbury  dis- 
trict at  the  last  valuation  were  solvent,  I  might  say. 
The  court  of  Leominster,  which  is  part  of  the  Shrewsbury 
district,  was  valued  at  23s.  in  the  £,  and  some  of  the  courts 
in  the  Shrewsbury  district  are  as  high  as  27s.  and  28s. 
in  the  £. 

72854.  But  still  some  are  not  so  high  as  that  ? — I  was 
speaking  generally  then,  and  of  the  Shrewsbury  district 
as  a  whole  ;  but  there  are  a  good  many  courts  not  in  so 
good  a  position. 

72855.  This  effort  to  make  themselves  solvent  has, 
to  some  extent,  restricted  the  incoming  of  new  members, 
has  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  They  went  on  paying 
just  the  same  amount  previous  to  this  valuation,  and 
until  the  courts  were  valued  it  was  not  known  whether- 
they  were  solvent  or  not ;  but  immediately  they  found 
the  courts  were  insolvent,  they  had  either  to  increase  the- 
contribution  for  their  various  benefits  or  to  decrease 
the  benefits.  In  most  cases,  they  decided  to  increase  the- 
contribution,  which  at  once  stopped  the  influx  of  new 
members. 

72856.  Are  the  subscriptions  and  the  benefits  in  the  Yariety 
various  branches  of  the  Foresters  not  uniform  ? — They  subscript 
are  uniform  throughout  the  Shrewsbury  district,  but  no  g^^gjaj 
two  districts  are  the  same.  position 

72857.  From  court  to  court  in  your  own  district  the  branches 
terms  of  subscriptions  and  benefits  are  uniform  ? — Yes,  Q^jgj.  of 
they  are  uniform.  Foresteif 

72858.  And  you  say  there  would  be  some  of  those 
courts  that  were  insolvent  and  some  that  were  solvent 
at  the  time  ? — At  the  previous  valuation,  in  1900,  every 
court  in  the  Shrewsbury  district,  (and  there  are  forty- 
two  courts  in  the  district)  was  solvent,  but  at  the  recent 
examination,  v/liich  was  at  the  end  of  1905,  two  courts 
■ — and  those  courts  which  are  chiefly  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts— were  one  just  over  17s.  6d.  in  the  £,  and  the  othec 
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18s.  Od.  We  account  for  that  in  a  very  great  measure 
9ld-  by  the  district  having  transferred  £15,000  from  its  surplus 
;i((ns.  fund  to  provide  for  pensions  for  the  men  in  the  district 

over  sixty-five  who  would  like  to  give  up  their  sick-pay 

and  claim  a  pension  instead. 

ill         72859.  They  have  done  rather  more  than  they  could 
tions,  afford,  I  suppose  ? — I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  those 
courts  that  were  below  ought  to  be  brought  up  into  line, 
and  ought  to  pay  sufficient  to  meet  their  liabilities  in 
.        that  particular  district. 

72860.  They  ought  to  make  a  temporary  effort  to 
bring  themselves  into  line  ? — Yes. 

s. 

72861.  There  must  be  something  like  uniformity  in 
the  terms  offered,  or  else  no  new  members  would  join  a 
court  that  was  at  such  a  disadvantage  ? — We  have  al- 
ready made  suggestions  for  bringing  those  two  couits 
into  line,  which  I  think  will  be  done,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  they  will  be  in  Hne. 

72862.  What  sort  of  suggestions  are  you  referring  to  ? 
— Instead  of  paying  10s.  per  week,  and  sick-pay,  they 
will  pay  8s.,  and  certain  sums  which  go  to  other  funds 
in  that  particular  court  will  be  transferred  to  the  sick 
fund.  By  increasing  the  contribution  to  the  sick  fund, 
and  decreasing  the  benefits  slightly,  on  the  next  valua- 
tion (which  will  be  in  1910)  those  courts  will,  I  quite 
believe,  be  solvent. 

72863.  Will  this  reduced  benefit  from  10s.  to  8s.  apply 
to  new  members  as  well  as  to  old  members  ? — That  would 
apply  to  the  new  members  as  well  as  to  the  old  ones. 

I  72864.  That  is  the  difficulty,  of  course  :   the  fact  that 

it  applies  to  new  members  must  keep  new  members  from 
joining  ? — Yes.  I  also  think  that,  very  great  difficulties 
arise  from  the  State  providing  so  many  things  for  the 
working  men  of  this  country,  which  prevents  more  of 
them  joining  friendly  societies.  For  instance,  free 
education,  free  food  for  their  children — I  mean  things 
that  have  been  brought  in  and  that  are  promised  or 
partly  promised  to  be  brought  in — and  free  insurance 
and  old-age  pensions. 

72865.  Free  insurance  and  old-age  pensions  are  not  yet 
provided  ? — The  free  insurance  comes  from  the  employer's 
pocket. 

72866.  You  are  meaning  employer's  liability  then  ? — 
Yes.  I  mean  that  if  a  man  is  insured  by  his  master, 
there  is  no  cause  for  him  to  insure  himself  in  a  friendly 
society  against  accidents.  If  he  feels  and  knows  that  an 
insurance  will  cover  him  and  will  be  brought  in  in  a  few 
years,  he  will  think  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  him  to 
insure. 

72867.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employer's  liability 
does  not  cover  the  ordinary  cases  of  sickness  at  all  ? — 
That  is  so,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  friendly  socities  in  two  ways.  If  a  man  is  a 
member  of  a  friendly  society,  and  he  is  getting  his  sick 
pay,  and  the  money  from  the  insurance  company,  there 
is  no  inducement  for  him  to  resume  work. 

72868.  Until  legislation  has  been  passed,  as  the  em- 
ployers now  have  to  compensate  for  accidents,  will  it 
not  be  necessary  for  the  large  friendly  societies  to  alter 
their  rules  in  some  way  to  meet  the  case  ;  and  will  they 
not  do  it  ? — I  think  they  will  have  to  either  ask  their 
members  to  pay  an  additional  sum  for  accidents,  or  allow 
the  accidents  to  be  met  by  the  employer's  liability 
altogether.    I  think  that  ^^dll  be  the  case. 

72869.  That  is  to  say,  to  re-adjust  your  scales  and  so 
on,  to  meet  this  ? — That  is  the  feeling  amongst  the  leaders 
of  the  friendly  societies. 

72870.  You  will  either  be  able  to  reduce  what  is  to  be 
paid,  or,  what  is  still  better,  to  transfer  some  of  the 
liabilities  to  other  hands  ? — Yes. 

72871.  \  on  will  have  to  make,  in  fact,  the  ground  you 
cover  wider  ? — Yes.  In  a  certain  case  in  our  own  to-\^  ii. 
a  man  met  with  an  accident,  he  got  10s.  a  week  from  his 
friendly  society,  he  got  half  his  wages,  r2s.  6d.,  from 
his  employer,  and  he  got  5s.  a  week  from  his  shop  club. 
That  made  27s.  6d.,  whereas  the  man's  wages  were  only 
24s .  a  week.  There  was  no  inducement  for  him  to  go  back 
to  work.  In  addition  to  that,  he  was  in  the  cottage 
hospital  during  the  whole  period,  so  that  it  cost  him 
nothing  either  for  living,  or  for  providing  medical  aid. 
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72872.  But  still,  I  think  it  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  Mr.  George 
adjustment  for  the  friendly  societies  to  meet  this  difficulty?  Page. 
—I  do  not  think  it  is.  j^^^ 

72873.  It  is  no  doubt  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  and  I  ' 
suppose  they  are  thinking  about  it  ? — Yes.    The  question 

is  quite  in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  friendly  societies, 
both  in  the  high  court  and  in  the  district. 

72874.  Of  course,  the  main  and  principal  duty  of  the  Provision  by 
friendly  societies  is  the  provision  for  sickness  ? — That  friendly 

is  the  main  thing,  still  all  the  friendly  societies  that  I  societies 
know  also  provide  for  a  ccidents.    They  bring  that  under  ag;imst  acci- 
the  head  of  sickness — "  occurred  in  employment "  is  ®" 
the  phrase. 

72875.  In  the  same  way,  if  old-age  pensons  are  granted  Effect  of  old- 
in  a  general  way,  they  will  only  come  into  effect  at  a  age  pensions 
certain  age  and  the  friendly  societies,  I  suppose,  could  on  friendly 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  the  previous  years  ? — Yes.  societies. 
But  I  think  also  that  old-age  pensions  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  friendly  societies.  I  quite  see  the  difficulty 

of  the  older  men  of  the  country  providing  old-age  pensions 

for  themselves  ;    but  I  do  not  see  why  a  man  under 

thirty  years  of  age  should  not  provide  a  pension  for 

himself  ;   the  difference  up  to  that  age  would  be  so  very 

slight.    The  question  is  now  under  consideration,  and 

our  tables  are  before  the  High  Court  for  their  sanction — 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Foresters'  Society.    Taking  it  that 

a  man  now  pays  for  10s .  a  week  sick  benefit  for  twenty-six 

weeks,  and  5s.  a  week  for  the  remainder  of  sickness,  and 

£12  on  death  ;  if  he  was  under  twenty-five,  he  would  pay 

2s.  Id.  per  month  for  that  benefit.    Supposing  he  paid  Friendly 

for  a  pension — that,  instead  of  sick  pay  after  sixty-five  he  society  old 

paid  for  10s .  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks,  5s .  per  week  age  pensions 

for  twenty-six  weeks  also,  and  2s.  6d.  for  the  remainder  of  ^"J  '^'^^  foim 

his  sickness,"  and  £12  at  death  ;  according  to  the  actuarial  ^jj^^ 

Report,  it  would  only  cost  him  2s.  2d.  per  month,  which  auee 

is  a  difference  of  Id.  per  month.    Of  course,  friendly 

societies  have  a  very  great  liabiUty.    We  have  all  the 

men  insured,  whether  you  call  it  sick  pay  or  old-age 

pension  after  they  are  sixty-five,  because  we  have  to 

provide  for  them  ;    and  in  many  cases  it  is  an  old-age 

I  ension  instead  of  a  sick  benefit. 

72876.  It  is  old-age  sickness  ? — It  is  old-age  sickness, 
or  senile  decay,  or  -whatever  the  doctor  likes  to  call  it. 
He  is  unable  to  work,  and  therefore  the  society  has  to 
provide  for  it. 

■    72877.  If  the  pension  did  not  accrue  till  the  age  of  (Question  of 
seventy,  there  would  be  a  considerable  effort   of  pro-  attractive- 
vidence  required  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  j)rovide  ness  of  old 
for  the  years  between,  we  may  say,  sixty  and  seventy  ? —  age  pensions 
I  do  not  think  the  pension  over  sixty-five  would  be  any     '^o®  °^ 
good  to  attract  the  working-classes  at  all. 

72878.  Why  ? — The  number  who  would  Live  to  that  age 
and  would  require  it  would  be  so  very  few. 

72879.  Is  that  so  ? — According  to  a  Report  that  I 
have  from  Mr.  Watson,  the  actuary  to  the  Manchester 
Unity  of  Oddfellows,  out  of  100,000  aged  sixteen,  60-023 
live  to  sixty,  50'006  to  sixty-five,  and  40'711  to  seventj^  : 
the  average  duration  of  life  being  13-32  at  sixty,  10  "50  at 
sixty-five,  and  8 '10  at  seventy. 

72880.  Do  you  call  that  only  a  small  number,  40  per 
cent,  alive  at  seventy  ? — 8  •  10. 

72881.  8 '10  is  the  duration  from  that  time,  so  that 
on  the  average  they  lived  to  seventy-eight.  Surely  the 
point  is,  first,  that  half  of  those  sixty-five  taken  at  sixteen 
live  to  be  sixty-five,  and  that  40  per  cent,  of  them  live  to 
be  seventy.  That  is  not  a  small  proportion  ? — But  the 
duration  of  life  after  seventy  is  not  much. 

72882.  But  those  are  just  precisely  the  years  when  these 
poor  fellows  come  into  the  workhouse  ? — That  is  so. 

72883.  It  is  a  c[uestion  whether  it  would  not  be   a  Friendly 
considerable  business  for  the  friendly  societies  to  provide  society  old 
for,  first,  you  may  call  them,  the  ten  years  of  old  age  '^S^  pensions, 
from  sixty  to  seventy  ? — In  my  opinion,  sixty  is  too 

young,  and  seventy  is  too  old  for  the  pension  to  begin.  I 
speak  from  my  experience  as  a  friendly  society  man  of 
more  than  thirty  years.  As  I  said  just  now,  the  Shrews- 
bury district  had  a  large  surplus  in  their  funeral  fund, 
and  the  question  arose  what  was  best  to  be  with  this 
large  surplus,  which  was  about  £17,000  some  odd  ;  they 
decided  that  they  would  offer  it  to  the  older  members, 
who  had  contributed  to  that  surplus  the  very  largest 
amount.    It  was  argued  by  some  of  the  members  at  the 
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W.  George  meeting  that  they  would  have  no  applications  for  it ;  and 
Page.       at  first  it  was  decided  that  they  would  offer  it  to  100. 

■  _  They  set  £5,000  aside  for  that.    For  2s.  6d.  a  week  paid 
July,  1907.  district,  I  think  £52  is  the  amount  which  the 

iendlv  actuary  asked  them  to  set  aside  for  a  person  over  sixty 
ciety  old  to  pay  him  2s.  6d.,  and  2s.  from  the  sick  pay  fund  of  the 
;e  pensions.  Court.      The   first   100   was   immediately   taken  up. 

Another  meeting  was  held,  and  they  decided  that  they 
would  set  aside  another  £5,000,  and  immediately  that  was 
taken  up.  Again  they  decided  to  set  aside  another 
£5,000,  making  it  in  all  £15,000  ;  and  seventy-five  out  of 
the  third  100  have  already  applied  and  are  receiving  their 
pensions. 

72884.  Those  are  all  old  people  ? — Some  of  them 
were  over  eighty,  and  some  of  them  were  over  ninety, 
but  some  of  them  were  only  just  sixty-five.  The  rule 
is  made  now  that  they  must  apply  when  they  are 
sixty-five,  or  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  pension  fund 
at  all.  There  are  a  good  many  in  the  Shrewsbury  district 
on  what  is  called  the  reduced  sick  pay  fund,  that  is,  when 
they  have  been  on  the  court  und  for  two  years,  the 
district  pays  them  from  a  fund  which  they  call  the  re- 
duced sick  pay  fund.  It  was  our  impression  at  the  time 
that  we  should  lose  a  good  many  off  the  reduced  sick  pay 
fund  and  that  a  good  many  would  go  on  the  pension 
fund  ;  but,  so  far,  the  members  have  not  seen  it  in  that 
light  and  do  not  seem  to  care  for  losing  6d.  a  week,  by 
reducing  it  from  5s.  to  4s.  6d.,  although  when  they  have 
the  pension  they  have  the  privilege  of  working,  or  doing 
just  what  they  like,  instead  of  having  to  get  a  doctor's 
certificate  once  a  fortnight,  as  they  would  if  they  were  on 
the  reduced  sick  pay. 

72885.  What  is  the  reduced  sick  pay  ? — 5s.  supposing 
it  is  10s.  benefit,  but  of  course,  there  are  other  benefits  in 
the  Shrewsbury  district  such  as  go  up  to  £1.  It  is  half 
whatever  they  pay  in  for. 

72886.  Out  of  that  5s.  they  have  to  continue  to  pay 
their  contribution,  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 

72887.  That  makes  it  come  to  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  ? — 4s.  6d. 
Under  this  present  scheme  of  pension  they  have  to  pay 
their  contribution  of  £1  7s.  Id.  a  year,  which  is  2s.  Id. 
for  thirteen  months  in  the  year. 

72888.  But  the  old  people  do  not  care  for  the  privilege 
of  working  ? — We  have  already,  as  I  said,  got  275  out  of 
the  300  we  have  provided  for.  If  any  beyond  the  300 
apply  for  it,  of  course,  they  will  have  to  wait  until  there 
is  a  vacancy.  It  is  intended  now  at  the  present  time, 
under  this  present  scheme,  to  compel  all  who  join  to  pay 
to  this  pension  fund. 

72889.  But  that  is  not  agreed  yet  ? — It  is  agreed  at  the 
district  but  not  at  the  high  court,  and  we  have  to  ask 
their  permission  before  we  do  that.  They  have  to  certify 
that  the  tables,  although  their  own  tables,  are  correct, 
and  that  we  meet  the  liability  that  we  are  taking  over. 

fon-success  72890.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  You  mentioned  the  provident 
i  provident  dispensary  in  Leominster,  and  said  it  was  not  flourishing  ? 
Lspensaries   — It  is  not  a  success  at  all. 

lerefor  72891.  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  not  flourishing  ?— 

No,  except  that  the  people  did  not  care  to  take  it  up  and 
to  pay  their  Id.  a  week. 

72892.  Is  it  because  they  can  get  medical  relief  so 
easily  otherwise  ? — I  do  not  think  they  can.  They  used 
to  be  able  to  get  dispensary  letters,  as  they  call  them, 
previous  to  this  scheme,  which  were  given  to  them  by 
subscribers  in  the  town.  Money  was  collected  and  the 
tickets  were  paid  for,  and  the  doctor  gave  them  a  pre- 
scription on  that  particular  letter,  and  they  took  it  to  the 
chemist  and  had  the  medicine  free. 

72893.  But  they  caimot  do  that  now  ?— No,  they 
cannot.  The  doctors  arranged  amongst  themselves  that 
they  did  not  agree  with  the  system,  and  they  thought 
each  one  must  pay  something  for  what  they  had. 

72894.  Are  there  any  slate-clubs  ? — No,  we  have  no 
slate-clubs.  We  have  one  or  two  shop  clubs  in  the  town, 
but  no  slate  clubs  and  no  dividing  clubs. 


Increased 
demands  on 
friendly 
society  sick 
benefit  and 


72895.  Do  you  find  that  the  statistics  of  friendly 
societies  go  to  show  that  men  remain  longer  on  sick-pay 
than  they  did  formerly  ? — I  think  so. 

7289G.  And  longer  than  you  would  think  necessary  ? — 
I  often,  f.s  secretary,  think  so,  but  when  I  ask  the  doctor 


he  says  no.     He  is  the  best  judge  in  the  matter,  and  Increased 
when  the  doctor  certifies  we  have  only  to  take  his  word,  demands  on 

72897.  The  statistics  show  that  the  duration  of  sick-  society'siclt 
ness  is  longer  ? — And  the  sick-pay  is  more.    For  years  benefit  and 
the  court  which  I  belong  to  saved  money  and  never  reasons 
touched  its  interest.    Only  once,  and  that  recently,  has  therefor., 
the  court  been  called  upon  to  touch  its  interest  for  sick 
pay.    The  contributions  for  a  number  of  years,  for,  I 
should  think,  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  years,  were 
always  sufficient  to  set  aside  to  meet  current  habihties  ; 
but  recently  once  we  have  had  to  call  upon  the  interest, 
and  several  times  scarcely  anything  from  the  contribu- 
tions has  been  added  to  the  reserve.    Therefore,  I  think 
that  if  the  same  rate  of  sick  pay  had  been  in  force  thirty 
years  ago  as  is  in  force  now,  the  court,  instead  of  being 
worth  £4,000  invested,  would  not  have  had  any  money 
at  all. 

72898.  Do  you  think  that  an  anticipation  that  theEfifectof 
State  is  going  to  do  more  for  the  people  has  anything  to  State  inter 
do  with  checking  the  numerical  progress  of  the  courts  ?  vention  on 
 I  (Jo_  thrift  and 

friendly 

72899.  It  is  not  merely  what  is  done,  but  it  is  the  anti-  societies, 
cipation  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  what  may  be  done  ? 

— That  is  my  idea.  One  finds,  when  asking  people  to 
join,  that  they  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  it  now  when 
the  State  is  going,  or  is  expected,  to  provide  certain  things 
for  them. 

72900.  What  a  man  has  provided  for  him  he  is  less 
likely  to  provide  for  himself  ? — I  think  so. 

72901.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  find  that  that  has  unsettled 
people's  minds  somehow  ? — I  think  so. 

72902.  Do  you  think  that  other  circumstances  of  the 
day  have  had  the  same  effect  ?  Do  you  think  the  appear- 
ance of  millionaires  on  the  scene  has  unsettled  people  s 
minds  ? — We  have  not  got  those  in  Shropshire,  as  far  as 
I  know. 

72903.  But  you  read  of  them  in  the  papers  ? — We 
read  of  them  in  the  papers.    I  do  not  think  so. 

72904.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  of  the  gambling  increased 
element  in  life  than  there  was  ? — There  is  more  gambling  gambling 
in  my  district  than  there  used  to  be.  causes 

thereof.. 

72905.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — There  is  a 
craze  amongst  the  people  to  put  something  on,  and  to 
have  some  little  excitement  or  other. 

72906.  Do  you  think  it  is  mainly  for  excitement  ? — 1 
think  so. 

72907.  Do  you  think  it  is  due  to  the  passion  of  the 
people  for  getting  money  without  working  for  it  1- — That 
has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  that 
altogether.  I  think  it  is  the  excitement  of  having  some 
little  money  on  a  race  or  a  football  match,  or  whatever 
it  happens  to  be. 

72908.  Should  you  say  that  it  had  rather  taken  the 
place  of  intemperance  with  a  great  many  people  ? — I 
think  so. 

72909.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  greater  evil  ? — I 
should  say  intemperance,  from  my  own  point  of  view. 

72910.  You  have  been  Mayor  of  Leominster,  and  you  lufrequei 
have  been  therefore  on  the  bench  of  magistrates  in  Leo-  of  driinki 
minster  ? — Yes.  ness  at 

72911.  Over  which  you  preside  ? — Yes.  Leoniinst 

72912.  Do  you  have  much  intemperance  brought  before 
you  ? — Very  little, 

72913.  Do  you  have  many  charges  which  had  their 
origin  in  intemperance  ? — Not  many. 

72914.  Do  you  think  that  fairly  represents  the  state 
of  the  town  ? — It  certainly  does.  I  recently  had  an 
inquiry  from  some  gentleman  connected  with  the  Church 
of  England  Temperance  Society,  in  London,  why  we  did 
not  put  any  people  on  the  "  black  list."  We  had  not  got 
anybody  who  was  entitled  to  that  distinction  ;  and  there 
has  not  been  anybody. 

'2915.  Now  take  the  people  who  get  into  your  work-  Drink  as 
house  at  Leominster,  have  many  of  them  been  victims  cause  o 
of  drmk  ?— There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  pauperis 

72916.  What  do  you  think  has  been  the  cause  of  that  ? 
— The  craving  for  drink,  I  should  think. 
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ig  72917.  The  craving  for  drink  is  perhaps  rather  an  easy 

lOrs  at  solution.    Do  you  think,  for  instance,  that  the  state  of 
ister    tjje  housing  of  the  poor  has  had  mucli  to  do  with  it  in 
Leominster  ? — I  should  not  think  so. 

)n 

ism.        72918.  Is  the  housing  of  the  poor  good  in  your  town  ? — 
¥o,  I  should  say  not. 

72919.  Do  you  think  that  the  bad  state  of  the  air  there 
perhaps  gives  a  craving  for  stimulants  ? — I  should  think 
that  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

ieof        72920.  Wliat  is  your  sanitary  authority  doing  in  tlie 

y        matter  ?    Has  it  acted  '! — It  has  not  done  anything  in 

ity       the  way  of  providing  any  different  d\^'ellings  for  the 

s  people, 
ister 

y_  72921.  Does  it  inspect  ? — It  has  an  inspector  and 

inspects,  and  it  also  summons  people  before  the  magis- 
trates who  do  not  keep  their  property  up  to  what  it  should 
be  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 

72922.  Have  vou  closed  any  houses  on  that  ground  ? — 
Yes. 

72923-4.  And  turned  people  into  the  street  ? — There 
has  been  no  necessity  for  that,  because  there  have  been 
other  houses  for  them  to  go  into. 

72925.  Do  you  say  your  board  is  making  much  improve- 
ment in  Leominster  in  that  matter  ? — Yes. 

72926.  And  is  there  building  going  on  ? — Yes,  all  over. 

72927.  Are  cottages  being  built  of  the  kind  people 
want  ? — The  difficulty  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  what 
I  may  call  very  poor  people  in  comparison  with  the  size 
of  the  town. 

72928.  Why  is  that,  do  you  think  ? — Because  the 
industries  that  used  to  be  in  the  town  have  gone  away, 

iter    and  the  people  instead  of  going  away  and  following  the 
industries  have  stayed  there. 

72929.  What  would  be  the  industries  of  Leominster  ? 
— One  thing  that  emploj'ed  a  good  many  women  and 
girls  was  the  gloving  industry.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  can 
remember  the  class  of  people  I  am  referring  to  were  all 
employed  in  stitching  the  gloves.  The  traders  had  one 
or  two  factories  where  they  made  these  gloves,  and  sent 
them  to  the  women  to  sew,  and  when  they  took  them 
in  I  suppose  they  were  paid  for  them. 

72930.  What  sort  of  wages  were  women  earning  a  week 
for  that  ? — They  used  to  earn  f-airly  well,  but  I  could  not 
say  now  how  much — it  is  so  many  years  ago. 

and  72931.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  a  town  to 
have  employment  for  women  like  that  ? — I  do. 
(m-  72932.  You  do  not  think  it  breeds  idleness  in  the 
husbands  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  admit  there  was  more 
drunkenness  in  the  town  at  that  period  when  trade  was 
good  than  there  is  at  present. 

72933.  Do  people  migrate  from  Leominster  much  ? — 
to    Yes,  a  good  many  of  them  go. 

72934.  Wliat  type  of  person  goes  ? — All  the  people 
that  are  really  good  working  men,  I  think. 

72935.  People  worth  having  ? — Yes. 

72936.  What  tempts  them  away  ? — Better  wages  and 
more  emplojTuent — better  conditions  and  more  amuse- 
ment. 

72937.  Does  that  relieve  the  pressm'c  on  the  housing  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  has  changed.  All  the  houses  that 
are  built  are  occupied. 

72938.  {Mr.  Booth.)  There  is  no  reduction  in  the  popula- 
tion, is  there  ? — No. 

72939.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  People  come  in  as  other  people 
go  out  ? — We  still  keep  about  the  same — about  6,000  in 
the  borough  and  the  out-parish.  That  has  been  about  the 
number  this  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

72940.  The  population  remains  about  the  same  ? — 
Yes. 

72941.  Do  people  come  in  from  the  countrj^  and  take 
5  fit  tije  place  of  those  who  go  out  ? — Yes  ;    and  some  come 

'  in  to  work  in  places  in  the  town.  The  agricultural 
machinery  manufacturers  in  the  place  employ  a  fairly 
good  number  of  men,  but  the  building  trade  has  practically 
gone. 

72942.  Why  is  that  ? — Take  the  ease  of  a  carpenter 
or  a  joiner.    Wlien  I  was  a  boy,  some  thirty  years  age 


schools 
compulsory. 


or  more,  the  builders  in  the  town  manufactured  on  their  Mr.  Georgr 
own  premises  the  whole  of  the  joinery  work  ;  but  in  a  Page. 

very  few  years  there  will  be  hardly  a  man  in  the  place  ~~  

who  will  be  able  to  make  a  door  or  a  window,  without  l^JulyJ^n, 
sending  away  for  it. 

72943.  It  all  comes  ready-made  from  Norway  ? — 
And  from  various  towns  in  England,  such  as  Bristol. 

72944.  What  do  you  look  forward,  to  to  reduce  or 
abolish  pauperism  in  Leominster  ?  What  do  you  think 
is  the  most  hopeful  sign  ? — I  do  not  know  any  hopeful 
sign  at  all,  I  am  afraid. 

72945.  Do  you  think  the  present  system  of  education  The  potenti- 
is  doing  much  good  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  alities  of 

72946.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  on  that  ?  e'lucation  as 
— On  the  present  system  of  education  ?  pauperism 

72947.  Yes.  How  would  you  make  it  more  helpful 
to  that  end  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  could  make  it  more 
helpful. 

72948.  Have  you  any  continuation  schools  in  Leo- 
minster ? — No.  We  are  just  building  a  secondary 
school  ;  at  least  the  matter  is  under  the  consideration 
o'  the  county  council  and  the  borough  council. 

72949.  Do  you  think  continuation  schools  would  be 
good  things  to  keep  the  boys  on  afterwards  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  will  attract  the  class  that  I  was  referring  to. 
Their  parents  would  not  be  able  to  keep  them  after 
fourteen. 

72950.  If    you    made    it   compulsory,    I    mean  ? —  Question  cf 
I  do  not  think  so.    I  think  for  the  work  that  they  would  making 

be  called  upon  to  do,  it  is  an  advantage  that  at  fourteen  continuatiun 
they  should  go  to  work. 

72951.  The  continuation  schools  you  have  in  the 
evening,  do  you  not,  very  often  ? — Yes.  We  have 
had  the  continuation  schools  in  the  evening,  but  they 
have  not  been  patronised. 

72952.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
make  them  compulsory  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

72953.  You  do  not  think  a  good  many  bo3'S  drift  on 
into  doing  nothing  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  ? — 
Tliere  are  a  good  many,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  svifficient  in  small  towns  like  ours  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  have  it  compulsory.  We  have  an  art  class 
also  in  the  town  and  the  young  people  go  to  it;  but  they 
are  nearly  all  girls,  and  scarcely  a  boy  goes  there.  What- 
ever trade  he  is  going  to,  he  never  attempts  to  go  to  the 
class  to  learn  any  drawing  of  any  sort  or  kind,  although  it 
would  be  very  useful  to  him.  You  cannot  persuade  the 
boys  to  go. 

72954.  Would  not  compulsion  be  rather  a  good  thing 
there — I  mean,  would  you  have  the  continuation  schools 
compulsorily  teaching  things  of  that  kind  ? — I  am  afraid 
they  would  resent  being  compelled  to  go. 

72955.  What  chance  is  there  of  a  boy  in  Leominster  Desuetude  of 
becoming  a  tradesman — an  artisan,  I  mean  ? — The  old  apprentice- 
apprenticeship  law  is  done  away  with,  and  there  does  not  ship- 
seem  to  be  any  likelihood  of  there  being  anything  better, 

or  that  they  are  likely  to  be  tradesmen  in  the  way  they  . 
used  to  be. 

72956.  If  j'ou  had  a  technical  school  do  you  not  think  Question  of 
that  might  be  a  beginning  ? — There  is  a  diifioulty.    They  ■na-l'^ing 
have  had  wood-carving  classes  in  the  technical  schools  y°j,^Q^'jg  ^'^^'^ 
and  those  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  for  the  simple  reason  oouinulsorv 
that  the  working  classes  they  ought  to  have  been  useful 

to  have  never  taken  them  up  at  all,  and  will  not  go  to 
them  unless  it  was  compulsory  ;  and  I  question  from 
the  experience  of  the  other  way,  where  it  was  not  com- 
pulsory, whether  it  would  be  any  good  at  all. 

72957.  How  can  you  give  the  Leominster  people 
more  appetite  for  this  kind  of  knowledge  ? — That  is 
difficult  to  say.  I  know  I  have  often  myself  offered  to 
pay  the  boy's  fees — the  half-a-crown,  which  is  a  very  small 
fee — and  have  offered  to  pay  for  their  going  there ; 
they  will  not  go  even  for  the  drawing  classes  to  the  art 
school,  where  they  might  have  got  a  knowledge  of  draw- 
ing, which  might  be  useful  to  them  in  the  building  trade. 
You  never  can  persuade  them  to  go. 

72958.  Is  there  much  employment  for  boys  from  four-  Boy  labour  at 
teen  to  eighteen  ?    Is  it  easy  for  them  to  earn  com-  Leominster : 
paratively  small  sums  which  would  make  a  difference  to      evils  and 
the  family  ? — Yes,  ani  there  are  a  great  many  who  do.  ''smedies. 
That  is  the  difficulty.    They  go  to  shops  such  as  grocers 
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(fr.  George   and  other  shops  in  the  to^vn,  peihaj :s  at  fourteen  as 
Page.       errand  boys,  and  they  stop  there  till  they  are  eighteen, 
and  then  they  have  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  into 
anything  that  is  of  any  good  for  them. 

72959.  Is  the  Post  Office  now  empbyirg  many  boys  in 
Leominster  ? — Yes. 

72960.  What  becomes  of  them  afterwards  ? — They  used 
to  draft  them  on  into  other  duties  in  the  Post  Office,  but 
they  seem  to  have  abandoned  that  recently. 

72961.  Have  you  a  golf  club  in  Leominster  ? — Yes  ; 
the  golf  links  is  about  four  miles  out. 

72962.  Does  that  employ  many  boys  ? — Not  any  boys 
belonging  to  the  town.  If  there  are  any  boys  employed, 
they  belong  to  the  neighliourhood  where  they  have  the 
golf  linlis.    As  I  say,  it  is  four  miles  from  the  town. 

72963.  You  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  for  keeping 
ibis  class  of  boy  from  going  down  in  the  world  instead  of 
going  up  ? — I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  not  if  they  stay  in 
Leominster  ;  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  the  chance  of  there 
being  more  opportunity  for  them. 

72964.  Do  you  recommend  emigration  ?  Have  any 
of  them  gone  to  Canada  ? — They  chiefly  drift  to  the 
larger  towiis  from  Leominster. 

72965.  Then  they  do  not  go  ab  road  much  ? — They  do 
not.  If  they  go  abroad,  they  go  older  than  eighteen  or 
twenty  ;  they  go  after  they  have  had  sufficient  of  a  larger 
town. 

72966.  I  see  ;  they  go  through  a  large  town  to  the 
Colonies  ? — That  is  what  seems  to  be  the  case. 

72967.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Do  they  come  back  to  you  ? — 
Not  to  stop ;  1  never  lieflrd  of  their  coming  back  to  stop 
— it  is  in  very  isolated  cases  if  they  do  ;  we  have  very 
few  of  them. 

72968.  Not  when  they  get  older  ? — As  they  get  older 
it  is  seldom  that  you  get  them  back  again.  We  have 
about  360  members  in  our  Foresters'  Friendly  Society  ; 
out  of  that  number  1.50  are  within  a  mile  of  the  town  hall, 
another  100  are  perhaps  within  ten  miles  of  the  place,  and 
then  the  others  have  drifted  all  over  the  country — som3 
in  Birmingham,  some  in  London,  some  in  Worcester, 
and  in  various  other  places,  but  generally  in  the 
large  towns. 


success. 


72969.  (Mr.   Phelps.)  Do  you  think  there  are  many  Filial 
people  in  Leominster  who  receive  assistance  from  sons  responsibilitij 
and  others  in  the  Colonies  ? — I  think  so.    I  think  there  of  nii;^rated " 
are  a  good  few  cases  where  they  do.  childien. 

72970.  And  they  are  kept  off  the  rates  a  good  deal  by  gQu^ggg 
that,  do  you  think  ? — I  think  in  many  cases  the  people  supplement  I 
who  would  get  2s.  6d.  a  week  or  so  from  the  Poor  Law  to  inaHequatl 
would  not  be  able  to  meet  their  liabilities  or  live  at  all,  if  out-relief. 

it  was  not  that  they  get  help  from  some  source  or  other 
of  that  sort. 

72971.  Obviously  they  could  not ;  and  I  suppose  they  Leominster  | 
also  receive  help  from  daughters  who  are  in  service  ? —  Charity 
There  are  cases  that  I  know  where  they  do.  It  has  come  Organisatioil 
particularly  under  ray  notice  within  this  last  year  or  so.  Society,  its  f 
We  have  started  what  we  call  the  Charity  Organisation  in  '^i"<^^'OJ»s  aiil 
the  town, 

72972.  That  is  good  ? — In  my  official  capacity  I  have 
been  chairman  of  that  particular  organisation.  We 
employ  a  man  who  is  an  ex-sergeant  of  the  police,  and 
also  a  school  attendance  officer — and  he  works  the  one  in 
with  the  other — to  report  on  the  various  cases.  Fre- 
C(uently  we  have  found  cases  where  people  have  applied 
for  relief  who  were  having,  just  as  you  suggest,  various 
fums  from  their  sons  and  daughters  in  various  places. 
Those  wore  cases  that  we  have  not  relieved. 

72973.  Have  you  found  the  idea  of  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society  taken  up  well  ? — Yes. 

72974.  You  do  not  find  the  name  terrifies  ? — No.  We 
have  found  that  they  have  no  objection  to  applying  for 
relief,  even  some  people  who  are  not  entitled. 

72975.  But  do  the  well-to-do  people  take  it  up  ?  Do 
yoa  get  good  subscriptions  ?— We  have  so  far  ;  but  it  has 
only  been  established  within  this  last  year  and  a  half 
or  two  years  ;  and  therefore,  I  do  not  know  what  will  be 
the  result.  We  have  plenty  of  m  n  ^y  for  a  year  or  so 
longer  ;  but  afterwards  I  do  not  know  how  we  shall  get 
on.  We  shall  have  to  make  another  appeal  then,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  taken  up.  One  sometimes  finds  this 
thing  imposed  upon,  and  we  have  known  cases  where, 
having  received  a  grocery  ticket  for  2s.  6d.,  they  have 
sold  the  grocery  and  spent  the  money  in  drink. 
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72976.  (Mr.  Phelps.),  You  are  a  member  of  the  Henstead 
Board  ? — I  am. 

72977.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  practice,  we  will  take  as  your  evidence  in  chief, 
if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

(The    Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  union  is  mainly  agricultural.  Wages  are  very 
low.  Housing  is  generally  poor,  and  there  are  few  allot- 
ments. 

2.  Those  in  the  House  are  mainly  aged  poor,  with  no 
relatives  to  look  after  them,  compelled  by  the  infirmity 
of  old  age  to  come  into  the  House  as  it  is  dangerous  for 
them  to  be  alone.  There  are  also  unmarried  women  with 
children,  invalid  paupers,  and  children— mostly  of 
unmarried  women. 


3.  The  present  workhouse  system  ought  to  be  abolished 
and  the  various  classes  of  inmates  segi-egated  in  separate 
institutions.  The  aged  and  infirm,  compelled  to  accept 
indoor  relief,  should  be  placed  in  almshouses,  and  classifica- 
tion to  a  certain  extent  carried  out.  Aged  couples  should 
not  be  separated.  Nurses  should  bo  appointed  to  such 
almshouses,  and  a  doctor  also.  The  aged  poor  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  treatment  of  a  first-class  criminal 
system  on  a  modified  scale. 

4.  Unmarried  women  with  children  ought  to  be  sent  to 
special  institutions  under  religious  and  philanthropic 
management.  They  should  certainly  not,  as  at  present, 
be  kept  with  other  inmates. 

5.  Children  under  no  circumstances  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  be  kept  in  any  institution  of  the  nature  of  a  workhouse, 
but  be  boarded  out. 
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6.  Casuals  and  vagrants  should  be  placed  in  labour 
bureaux  or  some  such  institutions,  detained  under  a 
magistrate's  order,  and  maintained  out  of  Imperial  funds. 

7.  Genuine  workmen  should  not  be  treated  as  vagrants 
if  on  travel  in  search  of  work,  but  should  have  docu- 
mentary evidence  from  the  relieving  officer  and  should  be 
supplied  by  relieving  officers  with  food  and  lodging 
while  on  travel. 

8.  Separate  institutions  ought  to  bo  provided  for  : — 

I.  Feeble-minded. 
II.  Consumptives. 
III.  Epileptics. 

9.  Outdoor  relief  is  given  very  sparingly  and  par 
simoniously  ;  the  alternative  is  an  order  for  the  House. 
This  latter  is  looked  upon  as  a  criminal  institution  by  the 
rospectablo  poor,  who  would  rather  die  than  go  there. 
Guardians  are  thus  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  prejudice 
in  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief.  An  order  for  the  House 
is  often  given,  well  knowing  that  it  will  not  be  accepted. 
Were  it  not  for  tliis  hatred  of  the  House  outdoor  relief 
would  be  far  less,  and  a  great  demand  made  on  unions  for 
immense  institutions. 

10.  Outdoor  relief,  if  givc-n  at  all,  ought  to  be  adequate 
• — not  less  than  5s.  a  week  where  possible — andinfirm  old 
people  incapable  of  work  ought  to  bo  placed  with  a  friend 
and  supported  there. 

11.  Workmen  with  wages  under  25s.  a  week  ought  to  be 
absolutely  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  supporting  their 
parents. 

12.  The  Act  with  regard  to  frioi.dly  society,  sick,  or 
deferred  pay  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  who  iti  any  way 
have,  by  their  own  thrift,  been  able  to  obtain  a  permanent 
old-age  allowance  of  not  more  than  5s.  a  week. 

13.  The  persons  applying  for  relief  are  old  men  and 
women  incapacitated  by  age  fi-om  work — if  not  wholly 
incapable,  partly  so — so  infirm  that  they  can  only  do  such 
work  as  is  unremunerative  ;  also  widows  left  %vith  several 
children,  and  the  aged  sick  ;  really  able-bodied,  a  few  ; 
casuals  and  loafers.  A  man,  however,  is  often  held  to  he 
able-bodied  over  seventy,  who  could  not  possibly  do  an 
ordinary  day's  work. 

14.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are,  generally  :  low  rate  of 
wages  ;  impossibihty  of  labourers  as  a  rule  to  have  their 
own  small  holdings  ;  and  necessity  for  land  reform  cn  a 
large  national  basis. 

15.  Very  few  guardians'  elections  are  contested.  Many 
are  forced  to  become  guardians,  as  no  one  else  will  do  the 
work  and  the  service  is  mainly  nominal  in  these  instances. 
Those  who  do  are  on  the  whole  men  who  are  desperately 
keen  in  cutting  down  relief  to  the  last  farthing  to  save 
the  rates.  Most  of  our  guardians  are  farmers  with  small 
holdings,  with  two  or  three  clergymen,  landlords'  agents, 
and  a  doctor. 

16.  The  administration  of  relief  in  this  union  is  ably 
carried  out  so  far  as  clerical  work  by  staff  is  concerned. 
Like  most  county  unions  it  is  parsimonious.  Instances  : 
(a)  Orphan  child,  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week  in  public  institu- 
tion ;  (b)  Widow  with  children,  no  matter  how  manj', 
nothing.  Children  of  said  widow.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  a  week  ; 
(c)  Old  men  and  women  incapable  of  work,  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  to 
maximum  3s.  a  week  (to  include  rent,  food,  clothing), 
or  order  for  House.  Note:  3s.  is  supposed  to  be  allowance, 
but  if  from  any  source,  charitable  or  otherwise,  the  old  man 
may  get  Is.  or  2s.  a  week,  deductions  are  always  made 
from  the  Ts. 

17.  The  whole  Poor  Law  system  requires  total  and 
radical  change.  The  one  thing  absolutely  necessary  is  that 
the  present  unions  are  too  small  as  units  of  Poor  Law 
administration  and  for  rating  purposes.  The  county 
council  should  be  the  rating  authority,  and  the  adminis- 
trative bod}-  and  district  committees  should  be  appointed 
to  serve  under  them. 

72978.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  lived  long  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — For  about  fourteen  years  ;  in  that 
particular  neighbourhood  about  eight  years. 

72979.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guardian  ? — About 
eight  years.  I  was  made  guardian  immediately  after  I 
went  there. 

72980.  The  union  is  mainly  agricultural,  I  gather  ? — 
Yes. 

72981.  There  is  no  large  industry  in  it  ? — No. 
429— VII. 


72982.  Does    it    touch    Norwich  ? — Yes,    we    touch  Rev. 
Norwich;    we  are  very  allied  to  Norwich.    There  is  a    William  11. 
good  deal  of  easy  transit  from  the  neighbourhood  into  Macnaughton 
Norwich. 


Jones. 


72983.  You  have  no  streets  of  Norwich  in  the  union,  24  July,  1907 

have  you  ? — None  at  all ;  I  might  say  that  Norwich  lies   

along  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  iniion. 

72934.  It  does  not  run  over  into  it  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

72985.  On  the  whole  I  gather  from  your  statement 
that  you  think  the  time  has  come  when  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  more  or  less  broken  up  into  its  component 
parts  ? — Yes. 

72986.  On  what  sort  of  ground  do  you  say  that  ? —  Need  of  clas 
First  and  foremost  I  should  say  with  regard  to  the  work  sification  by 
of  the  union  generally.  We  will  take,  for  instance,  the  institutions, 
workhouse  as  a  type ;  we  have  got  in  the  workhouse 

various  classes  of  individuals.  First  you  have  got  the 
aged  sick  and  the  infirm  who  are  in  the  infirmary,  the 
feeble-minded  and  a  certain  number  of  epileptics  ;  you 
have  unmarried  women  wilh  their  children  (the  only 
children  which  we  have  got  in  our  union  house  are  the 
eluldren  of  unmarried  women)  ;  then  you  have  got  casuals 
and  vagrants,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  possibly  deal 
with  all  tho.se  various  clas-ses  of  peojjle  properly  or  justly 
in  one  small  institution. 

72987.  That  is  to  say,  the  time  has  come  when  the 
authority  should  be  specialised  ? — Yes. 

72988.  Specialisation  has  increa.sed  so  much  since  1834 
that  you  cannot  regard  it  only  as  secondary  but  primary  ? 
—Yes. 

72989.  You  would  treat  them  from  the  point  of  view 
you  have  now  primarily  ? — Yes. 

72990.  With  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  what  do  Proposed 
you  suggest  ? — With  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  there  separate 

are  two  classes  of  aged  and  infij'm  ;  there  is  the  class  of  provision  for 
aied  and  infirm  incapable  of  looking  after  themselves,  i^^f^ 
who  have  no  one  in  life  to  look  after  them,  the  last  of  ^^^^ 
their  generation,  or  whose  children  have  emigrated  to 
far  distant  places.  When  people  come  to  that  age  I 
think  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  an  institution  by  them- 
selves, and  there  are  a  good  many  of  them  who  are  re- 
spectable people  ;  those  very  aged  sick  who  eannc  t 
possibly  look  after  themselves,  I  think,  ought  to  be  placed 
in  an  institution  of  the  nature  of  a  hospital.  Then,  of 
course,  you  have  got  the  very  aged  and  infirm  who 
are,  if  I  might  say  so,  people  who  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  doing  M'ork,  but  who  are  capable  of  dressing 
themselves  and  generally  keeping  themselves  clean. 
That  class  of  person  we  have  got  a  considerable 
numler  of,  and  of  course  they  ought  to  be  in  an  institution 
of  the  nature  of  an  almshouse.  We  have  some  almshouses 
in  Norwich  which  are  very  popular,  and  the  old  pcof)le 
are  very  glad  to  go  into  them.  Those  very  same  old 
people,  if  they  were  offered  the  Norwich  Workhouse, 
would  rather  starve  than  go  in  there.  A  large  number 
of  these  people  could  find  friends  to  look  after  them,  and 
it  would  be  far  better  and  far  cheaper  from  an  economical 
point  of  view  if  they  were  boarded  out  with  sympathetic 
friends,  and  those  who  had  not  friends  should  have  alms- 
houses in  different  districts  where  they  could  be  segregated 
together. 

72991.  Have  you  ever  considered  from  that  point  of  Pioportion 
view  what  jjroportion  of  these  old  people  in  your  own  of  aged 
workhouse  could  be  boarded-out  ? — I  should  say  wo  have  workhouse 
got  several  who  could  be  boarded-out.    As  a  matter  of  inmates 
faot,  there  are  a  very  large  number  outside  the  House,  suitable  for 
but  the  friends  of  a  great  many  of  the  very  poor  people  ^"^^'"gouj 
cannot  keep  them — I  have  got  several  cases  m  my  mind 

at  the  present  moment — and  at  the  same  time  we  only 
give  them  such  a  very  small  allowance  that  they  are  living 
in  absolute  destitution  and  poverty. 

72992.  You  know  that  some  time  ago  the  Local  Govern-  Enquiry 
ment  Board  made  an  inquiry  in  certain  selected  unions  by  Local 

as  to  the  number  of  the  inmates  of  the  House  who  could  Government 

be  provided  for  outside  the  House  if  they  were  given,  I  ^^^'l 

think,  8s.  a  week  ? — Yes.  f  ,^  ,  , 

'  effect  of  old- 

72993.  In  the  return  the  proportion  was  found  to  be  ^ge  pen.sions 
very  small  ? — Very  small.  on  number  of 

72994.  Would  that  be  the  case  with  your  workhouse  ?  workhouje 
— That  would  the  case  in  our  particular  workhouse  and  "iniate-s. 
the  aged  and  infirm  in  it,  but  we  have  a  great  many  out-  Effects  of 
side  the  workhouse,  people  who  are  absolutclj^  2^'"^'^'tically  workhouse 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  because  they  are  that  class 
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that  ought  to  be  in  the  workhouse,  but  they  will  not  go 
into  it. 

72995.  Looking  at  the  state  of  the  cottages  in  your 
district  do  you  think  in  many  of  them  they  could  take  in 
a  boarder  in  that  way :  that  they  have  the  room  ? — Not 
generally. 

72996.  You  think  that  would  be  a  difficulty  ?— The 
housing  accommodation  in  our  district  is  very  bad  on 
the  whole,  except  on  one  or  two  estates  they  are  very  bad. 

72997.  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  moment ;  that 
struck  me  as  a  difficulty  that  might  be  found  in  your  union? 
— Yes,  that  is  Cjuite  true,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  good 
many  of  these  people  have  relatives  outside  imion  dis- 
tricts, who  would  be  able  to  take  their  grandmothers  or 
parents  in,  and  would  do  so  if  they  had  an  allowance 
made. 

72998.  If  they  brought  just  enough  with  them  to  make 
them  not  a  source  of  expense  ? — Yes. 

72999.  To  make  them  a  welcome  guest  ? — Yes,  I  think 
very  few  people  would  refuse  their  relatives  if  they  had 
something  like  5s.  a  week.  I  do  not  think  it  would  want 
so  much  as  8s. 

73000.  That  accounts  for  that  class.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  other  class  of  people  who  you  say  can  look  aiter 
themselves  and  wash  and  dress  themselves,  and  for  whom 
alms-houses  are  more  appropriate.  What  kind  of  pro- 
vision would  you  make  for  those  ?  What  area,  for 
instance,  would  you  take  ?  Would  you  have  a  house  in 
every  parish  ? — No. 

73001.  What  sort  of  number  ? — I  should  say  there 
ought  to  be  districts.  You  would  not  want  a  house  in 
my  parish.  My  parish  is  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in 
area ;  in  numbers  I  think  it  is  fourth  or  fifth,  and  one 
would  not  want  a  house  like  that,  although  I  may  say 
here  to  show  you  how  things  work,  that  we  have  in  our 
parish  sixteen  alms-hotises,  which  are  two-roomed  houses, 
and  the  people  pay  Is.  a  week  rent  for  them.  Of  course 
those  old  people  are  very  comfortable  in  there,  and  they 
have  friends  living  in  the  village  who  practically  go  in 
and  do  for  them,  and  they  look  after  themselves.  There 
is  always  a  great  deal  of  competition  for  them ;  they  are 
alway.s  full,  because  the  old  people  get  very  decent  houses 
and  rooms  there,  and  they  are  able  to  look  after  themselves. 

73002.  Why  is  there  such  a  great  preference  for  those 
over  the  workliouse,  should  you  say  ? — Because  there  is 
the  workhouse  prejudice  ;   you  cannot  get  away  from  it. 

73003.  Can  you  analyse  that  at  all,  or  what  is  your 
explanation  of  it  ?^ — The  explanation  of  it  is  two-fold. 
First,  it  is  an  inherited  prejudice  from  old  times,  from 
the  Oliver  Twist  sort  of  workhouse  system  ;  and  the 
other  is  that  these  old  people  do  not  like  to  go,  and  will 
not  go,  into  an  institution  where  they  are  bound  to  mix 
with  people  that  they  would  not  otherwise  mix  with  in  life. 

73004.  To  follow  that  up  for  a  moment ;  is  your  work- 
house large  enough  for  people  to  sort  themselves  ? — No. 

73005.  There  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  inmates  ? — 
No,  our  workhouse  is  practically  full. 

73006.  You  have  about  100  indoor  paupers,  have  you  ? 
— Yes,  our  workhouse  is  practically  full,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  lai'ge  expense  to  one  union  to  have  to  provide 
sufficient  accommodation  to  classify  their  inmates. 

73007.  To  tiu'n  to  the  cottage  home  principle  for  old 
people,  have  you  any  experience  of  the  working  of  it  in 
Scotland  ?— No. 

73008.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  parish  homes  that  they 
have  there  in  some  parishes  ? — No. 

73009.  There  they  have  a  system  that  out  of  the  rates 
they  have  built  houses  containing  one  room  ;  you  know 
the  Scottish  system  with  a  recess  and  the  bed  in  it,  and 
there  is  a  row  of  these  all  on  the  ground  floor,  eight  or 
nine  in  a  row,  with  a  nurse  hving  in  the  end  one  ;  the 
people  bring  in  their  furniture  and  the  nurse  looks  after 
them,  if  they  recj^uire  it,  and  cooks  their  food  for  them  if 
they  require  it.  Would  you  have  something  of  that  sort 
in  your  mind  ?— Yes. 

73010.  Would   you   provide   for   married   people  ? — 
Yes. 

73011.  But  not  with  children  ?— No. 

73012.  You  take  it  the  children  are  out  in  the  world  ? 
— I  am  taking  this  for  people  over  sixty  years  old,  or 


•who  are  absolutely  too  infirm  to  work.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  system  we  have  in  our  parish  which  was  instituted 
by  the  late' Mr.  Col  man.  These  houses  have  a  nurse 
living  at  one  end  who  can  look  after  these  people  should 
they  desire  it.  Some  parishes  are  too  small,  so  that  they 
would  have  to  be  grouped  for  that  sort  of  work. 

73013.  Take  your  own  union  which  has  a  population  ProbabI 
of  10,700,  I  see  ;  what  number  of  such  institutions  do  you  number  of 
think  that  would  require.    Have  you  ever  thought  of  almshouses  l 
that  ? — For  general  purposes  I  should  say  we  should  required  for| 
want  five.  Henstead^ 

73014.  Do  you  think  those  five  when  they  were  built 
could  be  carried  on  at  a  less  expense  than  the  work- 
house ? — I  think  it  would  be  just  as  little  expense  as  the 
workhouse. 

73015.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  more  expensive  ? 
— They  -would  not  be  more  expensive  than  the  workhouse, 
and  besides  that  even  if  a  couple  of  the  present  workhouses 
were  turned  into  such  alms-houses  it  would  not  be  more 
expensive  than  the  present  system. 

73016.  I  see  with  regard  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  yoxi  Proposal  fol 
would  board  some  out  and  others  you  would  provide  for  almshousesT 
in  cottage  homes  which  would  not  carry  the  stigma  of  "Jtc.,  for  i  _ 
pauperism  ? — Yes.  and  infirm,  i 

73017.  And  you  would  allow  of  people  living  their 
ordinary  lives  under  care  ? — Yes,  with  the  ordinary 
restrictions. 

73!)18.  They  would  be  able  to  go  in  and  out,  and  so 
forth  ?— Yes. 

73019.  How  would  you  select  the  people  you  would 
put  in  them.  You  would  not  put  in  the  drunken  and 
dissolute  whom  you  could  not  trust  to  go  out  ? — I  know ; 
but  at  the  same  time  my  experience  is  that  we  have 
comparatively  few,  and  there  should  be  some  arrange- 
ment by  which,  if  a  person  did  not  prove  themselves 
worthy  of  being  there,  they  would  have  to  be  placed  in 
another  institution  ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  could,  I  Question  oi| 
think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  go  into  past  difficulty 
history  and  past  character.  I  mean  to  say  that  such  an  to  disciplinl 
investigation  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  out ;  almshouil 
whereas  on  the  other  hand  those  old  people  when  they 
come  to  that  age  have  got  so  few  temptations,  that  it 
would  be  quite  capable  I  think  of  being  fairly  well 
managed. 

73020.  On  the  other  hand  I  must  say  I  think  an  indivi- 
dual could  ruin  the  peace  of  an  establishment  such  as 
you  describe  ? — I  think  it  is  quite  possible,  but  then  I 
think  that  those  cases  would  have  to  be  dealt  with  speci- 
ally. 

73021.  You  would  want  an  institution  for  people  of 
that  kind  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  if  there  were 
cottage  homes  they  would  get  on  very  well. 

73022.  You  do  not  think  the  difficulty  would  arise  ?— 
We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  my  experience  of  it  is  this,  that  if  any 
of  the  inhabitants  in  these  little  cottage  homes  make 
themselves  disagreeable  they  go  by  themselves,  they  are 
left  alone. 

73023.  {Miss  Hill.)  What  about  the  di-ink  ?— I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  about  that, 
because  these  homes  would  be  under  some  supervision, 
and  control,  and  if  a  person  were  drunk  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  they  would  simply  have  to  be  removed  altogether. 

73024.  Where  would  you  remove  them  to  ? — We  should 
have  to  have  some  institution  for  what  I  put  down  as 
the  vagrant  able-bodied,  and  if  a  person  were  of  that 
character  there  would  be  nothing  more  for  them  except 
to  penalise  them  by  putting  them  into  such  an  institution. 

73025.  (J/r.  Phdps.)  Taking  the  inmates  of  your^j^^^^j 
workhouse  infirmary,  you  have  there,  I  suppose,  the  pj^^jg^ts 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  who  are  ill  ? — Yes.  Henstead 

73026.  Have  you  any  others  ?— Yes.  workhoui 

infirmary. 

73027.  Do  you  have  people  coming  in  for  treatment  ? 
—No. 

73028.  You  have  people  coming  in  who  are  primarily 
sick  and  only  secondarily  paupers  ? — No,  practically 
none. 

73029.  You  have  no  experience  of  that  in  your  county 
infirmary  ? — No. 
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73030.  Supposing  that  a  man  fell  down  in  your  parish  in 
a  fit,  would  he  not  be  brought  to  your  parish  infirma-y  ? — 
Not  in  my  parish.  In  other  parishes,  yes.  and  probably 
sent  on  immediately  to  Norwich. 

73031.  You  are  near  enough  for  all  such  acute  cases 
and  accidents  to  go  there  ? — Yes. 

73032.  You  do  not  have  people  come  in  for  hospital 
treatment  ? — No,  practically  not  any  at  all. 

73033.  Take  next  the  phthisical  cases  ;  have  you  any 
of  those  ? — I  do  not  know  that  we  have,  but  there  are  a 
few  outside  the  House,  and  I  might  say  this  with  regard 
to  phthisical  and  tuberculous  cases  we  often  have  those 
cases  which  ought  to  have  sanatorium  treatment,  there 
ought  to  be  a  sanatorium  in  every  district,  I  mean  in  a 
district  as  large  as  ours. 

73034.  What  area  should  you  say  ought  to  provide  a 
sanatorium  ? — I  should  say,  taking  the  whole  of  Norfolk, 
I  think  a  couple  of  large  sanatoria  would  be  quite 
sufficient. 

73035.  You  would  put  all  consumptive  cases  into 
those  ? — Yes. 

73036.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  it  a  notifi- 
able disease  ? — Yes. 

73037.  And  you  would  remove  them  compulsorily  ? 
— I  think  so,  unless  it  was  quite  possible  to  have  proper 
isolation  in  their  own  places. 

7.3038.  Do  you  think  public  oi)inion  is  ripe  for  that  ? 
•  —No,  I  do  not. 

73039.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  In  the  final  stages  you  would 
have  compulsory  removal,  practically  within  three  months 
of  death,  of  a  husband  with  a  wife  and  a  family  of  chil- 
dren ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  very  hard  thing  to  do,  but 
under  such  conditions  as  that,  there  ought  to  be  pro- 
vision made  for  proper  isolation.  It  would  be  a  very 
kind  thing  to  do  it. 

73040.  At  the  expense  of  the  community  ? — Yes.  I 
look  upon  consumption  in  exactly  the  same  sort  of  way 
that  I  look  uj)on  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria. 

73041.  (J/r.  Phelps.)  I  quite  understand.  On  whom 
would  you  put  the  expense  of  these  sanatoria  ? — I  think 
they  ought  to  come  either  out  of  the  county  or  out  of 
Imperial  funds.  I'ersonally,  I  am  in  favour  of  putting 
as  much  of  what  is  at  present  Poor  Law  administration 
under  Imperial  funds,  or  funds  partly  aided  by  Imperial 
funds,  as  is  possible. 

73042.  Should  you  be  prepared  (I  do  not  wish  to  follow 
this  up  fully  at  the  moment)  to  give  the  central  Govern- 
ment some  representation  in  the  distribution  of  the 
funds,  or  the  spending  of  the  money  ? — Yes,  I  certainly 
think  it  ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

for       73043.  Would  you  be  glad  to  see  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  nominate  members  of  the  boards  of  guar- 
iient  dians  in  proportion  to  the  grant  they  made  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  a  very  useful  thing. 

73044.  You  think  the  feeble-minded  and  the  epileptics 
ought  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ? — They  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  There  is  nothing 
worse  for  the  present  inmates  of  workhouses  than  to  have 

md  comjielled  to  live  with  the  feeble-minded. 

73045.  And  the  feeble-minded  themselves  deteriorate 
very  rapidly  ? — They  do. 

73046.  And  the  epileptics  ? — Yes,  and  the  epileptics. 
The  worst  of  the  epileptics  is  that  they  may  deteriorate, 
or  they  may  go  on  for  years  and  years  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  they  are  at  first.  They  may  be  eight 
or  ten  or  twelve  years  and  may  go  on  just  as  they  are. 

73047.  Do  you  have  many  instances  of  feeble-minded 
women  coming  in  to  be  confined  ? — No  :  I  only  remember 
one  case. 

73048.  I  suppose,  to  finish  up  the  question  of  the  sick 
itiou  tliis  point,  you  give  a  certain  amount  of  medical  re- 
st    lief  in  your  union  ? — Yes. 

73049.  Apart  from  out-relief  ? — Yes. 

•a)        73050.  There  are  some  people  who  receive  med'cal 
relief  only  ? — Yes. 
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73051.  How  should  j'ou  propose  to  deal  with  that?  7?ey. 
Would  you  leave  it  as  it  is,  or  would  you  propose  any  William  If. 
change  in  the  future  ? — I  have  not  considered  that  matter  Blacnaughio^ 
really,  but  I  should  say  from  experience  generally  that  Jones. 
the  giving  of  medical  relief  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
by  whatever  authority  was  doing  the  outdoor  relief. 

73052.  You  would  not  propose  to  abolish  the  qualifica- 
tion of  destitution  for  the  receipt  of  medical  relief  ? — 
No  ;  but  in  fact  I  should  go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that  I 
think  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  advisable  to  have, 
for  certain  purposes,  a  sort  of  State  medical  service. 

73053.  That  is  what  T  was  rather  feeling  after.  I  did 
not  know  whether  you  would  be  in  favoiir  of  that  ? — 
Yes. 

73054.  You  would  combine  it  with  the  sanitary  author-  Pi  ojiosal  to 
ity  ? — Yes.  miike  the 

73055.  You  would  corhbine  curative  medicine  with  sa^jtary 

preventive  medicine  in  the  coimtry  districts  ? — Yes. 

^  responsitle 

73056.  How  would  you  propose  to  develop  that.  On  foi'  medical 
what  lines  would  you  work  it  if  the  State  did  it  ? — In  relief. 

two  ways.    I  think  if  we  had  a  State  medical  service  ^'opos^''  lor 


State  medica! 
service. 


there  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  State  might  say  it 
was  advisable  for  a  medical  man  to  attend,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  you  have  got  at  the  present  moment  the 
medical  officer  of  health  :  if  we  had  more  medical  officers 
of  health  for  a  district,  they  would  have  the  power  to  a 
attend  any  cases  where  it  was  necessary. 

7.3057.  Gratuitously  ?— If  it  was  a  case  of  destitution.  Question  of 
but  if  not  I  should  have  a  payment.    I  would  rather  payment  for 
make  the  people  pay  something  towards  their  medical  medical 
relief.  relief. 

73058.  Would  you  require  them  to  get  an  order  from  Objections  to| 
the  relieving  officer  first  ? — Yes.    I  do  not  think  it  would  free  medical 
be  at  all  possible  to  carry  on  any  sort  of  medical  service  relief, 
if  everyone  in  the  place  had  a  right  to  go  and  demand  a 
doctor  to  come  and  attend  them. 

73059.  You  might  allow  a  man  to  send  for  a  doctor  to  Existing 
attend  him,  and  then  recover  from  him  ? — Quite  so,  if  medical 
it  was  necessary.    I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  provisions  by 
necessity  for  that,  especially  if  that  idea  was  developed,  agricultural 
because  you  see  nearly  all  the  poor  people  pay  for  it  labourers 
themselves  at  the  present  moment,  both  for  their  chil- 
dren  and  themselves.    Of  course,  the  medical  profession  *  "* 
at  the  present  time  have  decided  to  raise  the  pajonents 
for  club  patients,  and  in  some  ways  very  advisedly,  but 
on  the  other  hand  the  rate  of  payment  which  they  now 
demand  will  be  more  than  a  good  many  of  our  agricul- 
tural labourers  will  be  able  to  pay. 

73060.  So  that  you  think  the  time  is  rapidly  coming' 
when  the  medical  question  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
generally  ? — Yes. 

73061.  I  think  you  are  not  in  favour  of  keeping  children 
in  the  workhouse  ? — No  ;    no  children  ought  to  be  kept  cdiijdieii 
in  the  vorkhouse,  for  sAl  sorts  of  reasons.  workhouse.  iE 

73062.  What  do  you  do  with  your  children  ? — If  they  ^i-j-a^^ 
are  legitimately  born  children  we  board  them  out.  ments'^or 

73063.  Within   the  union   or   outside  ?— Within   the  lehef  of 
union,  and  in  some  cases  we  have  sent  them  to  homes  <^hildren  at 
like  Dr.  Barnardo's  Home  and  the  Waifs  and  Strays.    We  I^^nstead 
have  sent  some  cases  to  those,  and  the  guardians  in  those 
cases  make   a  small  allowance  towards   them.  They 
would  not  pay  for  their  whole  keep,  you  understand.. 
That  is  one  of  our  difficulties.    I  had  several  cases  that 
I  brought  before  the  guardians,  and  to  give  you  a  concrete 
instance,  we  had  tliree  children,  their  mother  died,  and 
their  father  died  about  eighteen  months  afterwards,  and 
he  left  a  large  faimly.    There  were  five  children  who 
were  under  the  age  of  fourteen.    I  went  to  the  guardians 
and  asked  them  for  rehef,  at  least  I  brought  the  case 
before  them.    After  a  good  deal  of  pressure  they  allowed 
one  boy,  the  eldest  boy  of  twelve,  2s.  a  week,  and  the  giri 
they  allowed  2s.  6d.  for,  and  for  the  other  two  children, 
that  we  sent  away  they  allowed  2s.  6d.  a  week  to  keep 
them.    I  got  one  lady  to  help  pay  for  the  little  girl,  and 
I  also  got  another  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  the  two  httle  boys, 
and  I  got  a  sort  of  step-uncle  to  take  one  boy  and  he  got 
2s.  a  week,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  had  it  not  been  for 
these  philanthro2)ic  institutions  and  getting  outsido  help 
these  children  would  have  had  to  go  into  the  workhous". 
I  could  not  get  a  person  in  a  cottage,  a  foster  parent,  to 
take  the  children  for  2s  or  2s.  6d.  a  week. 


Objection  to 
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Bev.  730G4.  How  do  you  decme  whether  a  child  had  Letter 

'William  H.   go  to  an  institution  or  be  boarded  out  ?    How  would 
xcim'ighton-  you  decide  the  point  in  your  own  mind  ? — What  do  you 
Jones.       call  an  institution  ? 
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73065.  Dr.  Barnardo's  ? — I  should  decide  in  my  own 
mind  in  this  way  ;  first  with  regard  to  the  previous  history 
of  the  family.  That  would  have  a  large  amount  to  do 
with  it  in  my  own  mind.  If  the  previous  history  of  the 
family  was  bad  I  should  say  the  probability  was  that 
that  child  had  better  go  to  an  institution  ;  but  if  it  was 
good  I  should  rather  send  them  to  a  home. 

73066.  You  think  that  an  institution  is  more  reforma- 
tory than  a  family  ? — Yes  ;  I  will  give  an  instance  of 
what  I  mean.  We  have  got  two  boys  of  that  particular 
class,  one  was  eight  and  the  other  was  going  on  ten, 
who  Lad  no  idea  of  discipline  whatsoever,  whom  no 
foster  parents  would  bo  able  to  keep  in  control.  It  is 
far  better  for  them  to  go  to  an  institution.  I  have  sent 
several  both  to  the  Waifs  and  Strays  and  also  to  Dr. 
Barnardo's,  the  Waifs  and  Strays  chiefly  ;  and  all  the 
cases  I  have  sent  away  have  turned  out  well  afterwards. 

73067.  How  much  do  your  guardians  pay  when  they 
board  children  out  '! — I  think  what  they  generally  allow 
is  2s.  6d.  or  so. 

73068.  Do  you  find  foster  parents  who  ■o'ill  take  them 
for  that  ? — No,  they  put  them  into  these  institutions. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  practically  any  out  at  all.  I  do 
not  tliink  usually,  from  my  experience  of  the  guardians, 
that  they  would  spend  5s.,  6s.,  7s.  a  week  in  boarding-out 
a  child. 

73069.  I  think  generally  in  this  district  we  have  found 
4s.  is  what  they  pay  ?— Yes,  4s.,  but  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient. 

73070.  Supposing  you  paid  5s.  or  6s ,  have  you  a 
sufficient  number  of  good  homes  in  your  eye  that  you 
could  send  them  to  ? — Plenty. 

73071.  You  would  liave  no  difficulty  in  that  way  ? — ■ 
Not  the  least ;  I  could  get  plenty  taken  at  5s.  a  week. 

73072.  You  think  you  coiild  clear  all  the  children  out 
of  tlie  workhouse,  practically,  if  they  were  allowed  to  be 
J)oarded-out  ? — Yes,  but  you  must  remember  that  I 
made  an  investigation  into  the  question  a  few  months 
ago  ;  I  asked  the  master  :  "  Had  we  got  any  "  ;  and  each 
one  was  an  illegitimate  child,  except  one  or  two. 

73073.  And  therefore  were  not  capable  of  being  boarded- 
out  ? — Not  under  the  present  system. 

73074.  Do  your  guardians  ever  adopt  children  under 
the  Act  of  1899  and  separate  them  absolutely  from  their 
parents  ? — No. 

73075.  You  have  never  done  that  in  cases  where  parents 
are  bad  beyond  a  certain  point  where  you  have  the  power 
of  adopting  them  ? — We  have  never  done  that. 

73076.  That  really  only  leaves  tramps.  How  do  you 
propose  to  deal  with  them  ? — That  leaves  you  with 
unmarried  women,  of  course  ;  and  the  unmarried  woman 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  that  we  have  to  deal 
"With. 

73077.  In  your  workhouse  what  kind  of  number  would 
you  have  ? — We  have  several.  We  have  fourteen  children 
of  unmarried  women  in  our  workhouse  and  we  have 
several  unmarried  women.  With  regard  to  unmarried 
women  I  might  also  say  this,  that  you  have  the  children, 
the  unmarried  women,  their  mothers,  and  sometimes 
their  grandmothers  there.  You  have  got  a  constant,  if 
I  may  so  put  it,  regeneration  of  the  same  class. 

73078.  It  is  hereditary  ? — I  think  it  is  hereditary ; 
but  I  think  it  is  also  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
women  come  into  the  workhouse  under  the  present  system, 
and  they  become  contaminated,  they  become  degraded, 
they  lose  all  sense  of  shame  in  virtue  of  their  coming  into 
the  workhouse.  A  girl  comes  into  the  workhouse,  say, 
and  she  is  waiting  for  her  first  child  ;  she  mixes  up  with 
the  other  women  with  children,  of  course.  These  women 
are  employed  as  laundresses  and  scrubbers  and  other 
tfiings  in  the  house,  or  they  are  made  to  attend  on  other 
people.  They  lose  all  sense  of  shame,  there  is  nothing 
to  reform  them,  there  is  no  influence  there  that  is  of  the 
kind  of  influence  that  ought  to  be  used,  and  the  result 
probably  is  that  these  young  girls  get  no  chance  of  what 
I  call  reformation.    On  the  other  hand,  if  a  girl  were 
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going  to  be  confined  of  her  first  child,  I  personally  think 
that  that  girl  ought  to  be  sent  specially  to  some  home, 
philanthropic  or  otherwise.  If  there  were  not  one  handy 
there  ouglit  to  be  one  provided,  and  the  child  should  be 
kept  witli  its  mother,  say,  for  a  year,  until  it  was  weaned. 
Then  that  woman  ought  to  be  got  into  a  situation  and 
the  child  ought  to  be  boarded-out.  It  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  to  come  into  the  workliouse  ;  and  if  that 
v/oman  went  on  doing  well  she  should  not  have  her  child 
back  until  she  could  show  she  was  able  to  keep  it  properly. 
If  she  had  a  lapse  the  second  time  then  I  think  she  ought 
not  to  be  sent  to  a  home.  I  should  divide  them  into  two 
classes,  those  who  avo  unfortunate,  as  tlie  saying  is,  who 
have  had  one  lapse,  and  the  otliers,  if  they  had  two  lapses, 
ought  to  be  detained  in  a  special  institution,  one  for  the 
whole  county  for  that  clo.ss  of  women. 

73079.  Detained  till  they  Were  past  child-bearing' 
would  you  say  ? — I  would  not  say  past  child-bearing  ; 
they  should  be  detained  and  their  children  ought  to  bo 
taken  from  tliem,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  have 
their  children  at  all.  They  ought  to  be  boarded-out 
altogether. 

73080.  Do  you  think  that  public  opinion  woilld  support 
you  there  ? — I  think  public  opinion  would.  I  think 
public  opinion  would  be  quite  strong  enough  to  support 
this  idea  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  for  any  child  to  be  com- 
pelled to  be  brought  up  by  such  a  mother. 

73081.  But  would  it  support  you  in  adopting  penal 
measures  in  regard  to  moral  offences  ?  That  is  what  you 
have  to  bear  in  mind  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  with 
regard  to  the  first  offence  ;  but  I  think  if  a  person  has, 
shown  herself  to  be  morally  irreformable,  it  would.  If 
these  children  are  brought  up  in  the  workhouse  in  contact 
witli  these  women  and  all  their  surroundings,  the  possi- 
bility is  that  they  have  no  sense  of  shame,  they  have  no 
power  when  they  become  older  to  take  care  of  a  home 
themselves,  they  are  not  as  healthily  strong  as  children 
who  are  brought  up  in  a  home ;  under  the  workhouse 
system  they  have  a  stigma  attaching  to  them  all  their 
life  ;  and  the  high  probability  is  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  them  will  naturally  become  what  their  mothers  were 
before  them. 

73082.  I  suppose  you  have  not  any  able-bodied  men  Able-bodia 
in  your  workhouse,  have  you  ? — No,  very  few.  Hensteai 

73083.  There  is  not  a  class,  so  to  speak  ?— No  ;  the  workhouse, 
whole  question  is  what  do  you  call  "  able-bodied  "  ? 

73084.  You  mean  they  may  be  on  the  able-bodied 
dietary,  but  may  not  bs  able  to  do  a  day's  work  ? — Yes. 
You  must  define  what  "  able-bodied  "  is.  If  you  define 
an  able-bodied  man  as  a  rn,an  who  is  capable  of  doing  an 
ordinary  day's  work,  then  I  should  say  we  have  not  got 
any,  but  if  you  define  able-bodied  as  they  would  define 
it,  and  say  a  man  who  was  past  seventy,  who  was  able  to 
do  a  few  hours'  work  in  the  day  and  potter  about,  was 
able-bodied,  we  have  then,  of  course,  a  certain  number. 

73085.  It  is  not  a  class  which  in  your  union  requires 
a  special  provision  ? — No,  we  always  have  the  casuals 
and  vagrants. 

73086.  With  regard  to  the  casuals,  you  think  the  proposed 
answer  to  them  really  is  that  they  should  be  put  on  a  labour 
labour  colony  ? — Yes.  colonies  foi 

73087.  Have  you  thought  out  under  what  conditions  ^f*"}?^ '^j** 
you  would  put  them  there  ?    What  would  constitute  a  'i'^™*""' 
vagrant,  for  instance  ? — I  should  define  a  vagrant  as  a  ^  ° 
man  who  was  kno^ra  habitually  to  be  lazy  and  idle,  doing 
nothing. 
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73088.  And  who  becomes  destitute  ? — Who  becomes 
destitute. 

73089.  You  must  put  in  that  saving  clause  ? — It  is 
very  difficult  to  say,  because  some  of  the  vagrants  and 
casuals  are  not  destitute,  because  the  public  are  such 
fools  as  to  keep  them  from  destitution. 

73090.  You  can  only  consider  them  when  they  apply 
for  relief  in  the  shape  of  coming  into  the  casual  word  ? — ■ 
I  should  do  more  than  that.  If  the  police  find  casuals 
and  vagrants  going  about  the  country  and  sleeping  out 
in  all  sorts  of  places,  even  if  they  do  not  apply  for  relief 
I  should  give  the  police  power  to  bring  them  before  the 
magistrate  ;  and  I  think  the  probability  is  that  the  police 
would  pretty  soon  know  who  these  casuals  and  vagrants 
are. 
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3d  73091.  Would  you  put  the  treatment  of  vagvants,  as 

r  of  the  Departmental  Committee  propose,  into  the  hands 
to      of  the  police  ? — Yes. 

73092.  You  would  transfer  them  from  the  guardians 
to  the  police  altogether  ? — Yes. 

73093.  You  think  it  would  have  a  healthy  effect  ? — 
I  am  certain  it  would. 

73094.  Have  you  ever  gone  into  the  history  of  the 
vargants  in  your  workliouse  at  all  ?  Have  you  ever 
traced  them  ? — No  ;  I  have  sjioken  to  several  of  them 
and  asked  them  where  they  came  from  and  what  they 
were  ;  but  the  mast<^r  of  the  workhouse  has  always  said 
that  he  knew  them  ;  he  knew  what  they  were  and  were 
likely  to  be  ;  but  I  have  never  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
tracing  any  of  them  really  to  their  source. 

73095.  You  speak  here  of  the  genuine  workman  in 
search  of  work.    Do  you  think  they  ever  come  to  j'our 

rs  in  casual  ward  ? — Yes,  in  hard  times.  Two  years  ago  there 
(vards.  were  a  great  many;  in  December,  1904,  and  January, 

1905,  we  had  a  great  many  casuals  who  were  genuine 

workmen  in  search  of  work. 

73096.  You  think  you  had  ? — I  have  known  cases 
myself  of  genuine  workmen  who  have  tramped  from 
Norwich  to  London  and  round  the  country  in  search  of 
work. 

73097.  People  who  started  from  your  parish,  whom 
you  knew  ? — Who  started  from  Norwich. 

73098.  Whom  you  knew  in  that  way  ? — I  mean  to  say, 
dealing  with  casuals  in  tlie  Henstead,  Union  from  Trowse 
you  would  not  get  many,  but  in  my  parish  of  Lakenham, 
where  there  are  6,000  inhabitants,  we  get  a  good  many. 

73099.  A  man  comes  into  Norwich,  let  us  say,  he  applies 
to  the  police  for  a  night's  lodging,  the  police  take  him 

hour  before  the  magistrates,  and  if  he  is  proved  to  be  a  habitual 
for     tramp  you  would  send  him  off  to  a  labour  colony  ? — 
Yes  ;   and  he  would  be  detained  for  a  certain  time  there. 

73100.  Under  discipline  which  would  be  almost  penal  ? 
—Yes. 

73101.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  With  a  view  to  his  reclamation 
or  not  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  with  a  view  to  reclamation, 
certainly. 

73102.  So  there  should  be  hope  held  out  before  a 
casual  ? — Certainly.  I  thizik  that  the  worst  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  individuals  would  be  to  hold  out  no  hope 
for  them  of  being  able  to  reinstate  themselves.  I  think 
a  large  portion  of  them,  if  they  got  out  of  their  loafing 
habits,  would  become  again  respectable  members  of 
society. 

73103.  (Mr.  Phelpx.)  We  have  practically  split  up  the 
inmates  of  the  worldiouse  and  redistributed   them,  M'e 

1  of  have  not  left  the  board  of  guardians  very  much  to  do, 
except  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief,  have  we  ? — 
in  Of  course,  with  regard  to  the  board  of  guardians  there 
would  be  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief,  there 
would  be  the  looking  after  of  the  children  if  there  were 
any  in  the  place,  and  there  would  be,  if  I  might  say  so, 
the  general  supervision  of  certain  areas.  To  take  a  con- 
crete example  of  what  I  mean :  we  used  to  have  board 
schools  in  every  district.  Now,  of  course,  they  are  under 
the  county  council  education  authority,  where  you  liave 
your  managers ;  and  I  think  the  board  of  guardians 
ought  to  be  practically  managers  or  committees  appointed 
to  carry  on  that  part  of  the  work. 

73104.  You  see  the  workhouses  would  really  only 
contain  either  the  untrustworthy  aged  or  the  able-bodied 
poor,  and  for  those  a  central  institution,  one  in  each 
county,  or  one  or  two,  would  be  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

73105.  Therefore  j'our  guardians  practically  would 
look  after  the  various  districts  ? — Yes. 

73106.  They  would  have  a  cottage  home  to  look  tifter 
in  which  the  aged  and  infirm  would  live  ? — Yes. 

73107.  And  they  would  have  the  administration  of 
outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

73108.  With  regard  to  outdoor  relief,  on  the  whole  you 
arc  of  opinion  that  it  is  inadequate  in  your  district  ? — 
Yes. 

73109.  What  is  the  average  grant  ?— The  highest 
grant  is  3s.  a  week. 


73110.  To  a  couple  ? — To  a  single  individual. 

73111.  Have  you  any  printed  scale  that  you  refer  to  ? 
-No. 
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73112.  You  give  according  to  each  case  ? — Practically; 
what  happens  is  this  :    We  have  a  case  come  before  us  24  July,  1807- 

and  the  guardian  says  :  "  I  propose  that  this  case  gets   

2s.  6d.  or  .3s.,"  as  the  case  may  be.    It  used  only  to  be  Inadequate 
2s.  6d.  and  it  went  up  to  3s.  Hens'tead ''^^ 

73113.  Supposing  th,at  you  have  a  single  man  or  woman  Scale  of 
given  3s.,  how  much  of  that  would  they  pay  as  rent  ? —  relief,  etc. 
It  would  all  depend  ;   they  would  probably  pay  Is  rent. 

73114.  And  would  have  2s.  to  live  upon,  as  far  as  you 
know  ? — Yes. 

73115.  The  guardians  assume,  therefore,  that  they 
have  some  other  scoure  of  income  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
do. 

73116.  They  do  not  expect  them  to  live  on  3|d.  a 
day  ? — Tliey  practically  do. 

73117.  Should  you  say  as  a  rule  that  those  people  have 
other  sources  of  income  ? — I  should  say  as  a  rule  they 
have  not. 

73118.  Not  either  from  charities  or  from  relations  ? — 
From  relations  they  may  get  a  little  help  ;  but  there  are 
a  great  many  cases  who  do  live  on  3s.  a  week. 

73119.  A  dinner  every  now  and  then,  and  that  sort  of  The  sources 
thing,  they  would  get  from  their  relations  or  friends  ? —  of  supple- 
Yes,  their  neighbours  may  help  them  a  little.  ment  to 

73120.  What  relief  would  they  give  in  the  case  of  a  oli^'^jj^j^f*^ 
widow  left  with  three  children,  let  us  say,  of  school  age  ?  gp^le  of 
— They  would  give  about  23.  to  every  child.  relief  for 

73121.  And  nothing  for  the  woman  ?— Nothmg  to  the  widows  with 
woman  at  all.  children. 


73122.  {Mr.  Gardiner. 
children  ? — Yes. 
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73123.  Or  two  children  out  of  the  three  ?— I  think 
they  would  give  it  to  each  child  under  fourteen. 

73124.  They  do  not  expect  the  mother  to  support  j,ietj^o(j  of 
herself  and  one  child  ? — No,  they  expect  the  mother  to  relief  of 
support  herself  altogether.    That  cuts  in  this  way,  because  widows  with 
I  have  argued  that  case  with  the  guardians  sometimes,  children  at 
if  you  say  to  a  woman  we  will  give  you  8s .  and  give  you  Henstead. 
nothing  to  support  yourself  with  at  all,  and  that  woman 

goes  out  to  work  all  day,  she  cannot  possibly,  if  those 
children  are  young,  look  after  them  at  all ;  she  leaves 
them  in  charge  of  the  older  children,  and  as  soon  as  ever 
the  eldest  child  leaves  school,  if  it  is  a  girl,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  she  becomes  merely  a  drudge  at  home.  . 
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73125.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  known  of  any  cases 
of  that  kind  which  have  led  to  misconduct  on  the  jjart  of 
the  widows  ? — No. 

73126.  What  would  be  your  remedy  for  that;  do  you 
thmk  the  scale  of  out-relief  ought  to  be  raised  ?— I  think 
the  scale  of  out-relief  ought  to  be  raised. 

73127.  Take  an  aged  couple  residing  in  a  cottage  in  an 
average  village  paying  Is.  a  week  rent,  what  do  you  think 
would  be  the  proper  amount  of  relief  ? — 5s. 

73128.  You  think  they  could  do  on  that  ? — Yes,  an 
aged  couple  would  do  well  on  10s.  a  week. 

73129.  You  mean  5s.  each  ? — Yes. 

73130.  I  quite  agree,  I  thmk  it  would  in  the  country 
practically  ? — Yes,  in  the  coimtry  districts. 

73131.  You  think  10s.  a  week  for  a  couple  ? — I  think 
these  old  people  will  be  very  well  on  10s .  a  week. 

73132.  Supposing  that  by  any  means  the  average  was 
raised  to  10s.  a  week,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the 
administration  of  your  board,  do  you  think  ? — Hoav 
do  you  mean  ? 

73133.  Do  you  think  they  would  give  about  the  same  ijjgygnce  of 
in  amount  or  make  fewer  grants  of  outdoor  relief  ? — •  p^g^  jn^oor 
No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  would  be  compelled,  relief  on 

If  the  amoimt  was  raised  to  5s .  a  week,  and  they  had  guardians' 
to  give  5s .  a  week  to  a  person  ^\^ho  had  got  no  other  policy  as  to 
means  of  existence,  the  board  of  guardians  would  still  out-reUef, 
be  bomid  to  give  5s.  outdoor  relief,  because  if  they  offered 
those  people  an  order  for  the  house,  and  they  were  to 
accept  it,  we  have  no  where  to  put  them.    I  met  one  of 
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our  leading  guardians  the  day  before  yesterday  morning, 
and  I  was  talking  to  him  ;  he  is  the  man  who  take ;  the 
most  lead  of  the  guardians  after  the  chairman,  and  he 
said :  "  We  must  go  on  with  outdoor  relief,  because  we 
cannot  afford  indoor." 

73134.  That  is  a  local  circumstance  ? —  t  is  the  same 
in  the  Norwich  workhouse  ;  I  have  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  Norwich.  I  have  known  one  of  the  poorest 
districts  of  it ;  I  was  curate  in  one  parish  and  then  curate 
in  another  and  then  vicar  in  a.nother,  so  I  know  a  good 
deal  of  Norwich.  If  the  Norwich  aged  poor  and  infirm 
paupers  who  are  receiving  outdoor  relief  were  to  say : 
"  We  will  not  have  outdoor  relief,"  and  insisted  upon 
coming  into  the  workhouse,  they  could  not  accommodate 
one-fifth  of  them 

73135.  Is  that  your  experience  of  Norwich  when  you 
were  there,  that  to  restrict  outdoor  relief  would  be  to 
increase  the  number  in  the  workhouse  ? — My  experience 
in  Norwich  is  that  they  give  an  order  for  the  house  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  they  give  outdoor  relief,  but 
inadequately,  imder  all  other  circumstances. 

73136.  Supposing  in  Norwich  they  very  much  tightened 
up  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief,  do  you  think 
that  would  increase  the  number  in  the  workhouse  ? — 
I  do. 
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73137.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  tho 
England  commonly  ? — I  could  not  say, 
perience  elsewhere. 

73138.  I  see  in  your  own  union  the  amount  of  pauperism 
-"istea™         steadily  going  down  ? — Yes. 

d  causes.  73139.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — Pauperism 
is  steadily  going  down  for  two  reasons  ;  the  first  and 
foremost  is  depopulation. 

73140.  But  the  proportion  to  the  population  is  going 
down  ? — There  are  also  a  large  number  of  people  who 
drift  out  of  our  union  into  the  towns  and  get  settlements 
in  the  towns. 

73141.  Are  they  not  as  a  rule  the  able-bodied  peo^jle  ? 
- — They  are. 

73142.  Would  that  not  increase  the  proportion  of 
pauperism  that  you  have  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  would 
necessarily  at  all. 

73143.  Surely  it  would,  would  it  not  ?  -No,  because 
after  all  said  and  done  if  a  certain  number  of  people  leave 

.  our  neighbourhood,  supposing  you  take  my  neighbour- 
hood, you  get  a  certain  number  of  people  who  are  leaving 
it ;  a  certain  large  proportion  of  those  who  would  be 
likely  to  leave  would  be  just  the  people  we  want  to  get 
-I'id  of. 

73144.  If  the  number  of  the  middle-aged  people  be- 
came fewer,  the  proportion  of  your  population  over 
sixty-five  would  be  greater,  and  they  are  the  people  who 
supply  the  greatest  number  of  paupers  ? — They  are. 

to  73145.  So  it  is  something  in  the  administration,  is  it 
not,  that  has  brought  down  the  figures  so  much  in  your 
union.  You  do  not  know  anything  that  would  account 
for  it  in  the  administration  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing in  the  administration  which  would  account  for  it. 

73146.  You  did  not  know  the  board  before  1894  ?— No, 
I  did  not  know  the  board  till  1899-1900. 

73147.  Do  you  know  traditionally  whether  the  altera- 
tion of  the  franchise  and  the  qualifications  for  guardians, 
and  so  forth,  made  any  great  difference  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  board  ? — No,  but  I  may  tell  you  with  regard 
to  the  qualifications  of  guardians  we  never  have  had  a 
guardians'  election  since  I  have  been  there. 

73148.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  account  for 
that  in  two  ways,  first  and  foremost  with  regard  to  the 
men  who  stand  for  guardians,  you  have  only  got  one  man 
or  so  in  most  of  our  parishes  who  can  stand  for  a  guardian 
at  all.  I  will  take  the  parishes  round.  I,  for  instance, 
.•am  guardian  for  Witlingham.  When  I  went  to  the  parish 
I  was  asked  whether  I  would  go  on  as  guardian.  I  did 
-not  particularly  want  to  do  so,  because  I  was  too  busy  at 
the  time  ;  I  had  got  a  great  deal  too  much  to  do  as  it  was. 
They  said  :  "  No  one  else  is  here  to  go  on,  you  had  better 
go  on."  Witlingham  is  a  small  district  with  about  fifty- 
seven  people  in  it.  I  act  as  guardian  for  Witlingham. 
Then  I  have  got  my  own  parish  of  Trowse  ;  we  have 
about  800  people  in  it.    At  the  last  election  there  was  no 
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one  to  stand  as  guardian  ;  so  one  man  was  appointed 
as  guardian,  but  he  has  never  been  near  the  board  of 
guardians  since.  Then  the  next  two  parishes  to  me 
are  Bixley  and  Arminghall.  Two  farmers  were  put  in 
there  ;  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  place  even  nominally 
to  stand  ;  the  agricultural  labourers  cannot  aff  3rd  the 
time  to  attend  board  of  guardian  meetings. 

73149.  You  have  no  one  to  represent  the  labouring 
classes  ? — No  one  at  all. 

73150.  Have  you  any  one  representing  the  landlord 
class  ;  the  old  ex  officio  guardian  ? — No,  except  this, 
that  you  have  got  two  or  three  landlords'  agents  who 
represent  that  class,  and  then  you  have  also  this  to  be 
said,  that  the  majority  of  the  men  who  take  an  active 
iiitere3t  in  the  guardians  are  men  who  are  fairly  large  or 
middle-sized  farmers,  and  in  the  country  districts  there 
is  no  one  else  who  can  do  it.  I  assure  you  at  the  last 
elections  there  were  two  or  three  elections  that  they  did 
not  even  nominate  anyone.  The  old  representative 
forgot  to  be  nominated.  I  forgot  to  be  nominated. 
There  was  no  one  else  nominated  so  I  went  on.  I  have 
always  been  nominated  before  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
got  himself  nominated,  and  he  nominated  me  ;  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  do  it  as  usual,  and  I  left  it  to  him,  but 
he  did  not.  \ 

73151.  Have  you  no  members  of  the  rising  generation, 
young  people  in  the  district,  who  are  kesn  on  these  ques- 
tions and  problems  ? — No,  in  the  majority  of  cases  we 
have  got  people  who  have  discussed  them,  but  who  cannot 
possibly  go  on  to  a  board  of  guardians.  , 

73152.  How  do  yoU  account  for  the  lack  of  young  men 
of  the  landlord  class  on  your  board  of  guardians  ? — I 
should  account  for  it  by  saying  that  the  majority  of  them 
are  engaged  in  business  in  towns,  or  otherwise,  because 
that  class  is  too  poor  to  remain  at  home  and  live  on  their 
properties,  and  therefore  are  unable  to  serve  the 
community  as  in  days  gone  by. 

73153.  You  put  as  the  general  causes  of  poverty  in 
your  neighbourhood  first  of  all  the  low  state  of  wages, 
which  we  need  not  go  into,  which  is  a  common  feature, 
and  then  the  housing.  Has  there  been  any  movement 
with  regard  to  the  housing  of  late  years  ? — No. 

73154.  Does  the  sanitary  authority  take  any  action  ? — 
Practically  none. 

73155.  Is  your  board  of  guardians  the  rural  district 
council  ? — Yes. 

73156.  Can  nothing  be  done  to  stir  them  up  to  activity  ? 
— I  do  not  think  anything  will  induce  them  to  do  any- 
thing. 

73157.  How  do  you  think  that  could  be  amended  ? — 
The  only  way  that  could  be  amended  is  by  its  being  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  rural  district  council  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  county  council. 

73158.  They,  you  think,  would  be  more  active  ? — Yes, 
I  take  it  so.  I  will  give  an  example.  Our  rural  district 
council  are  always  at  cross  purposes  \^'ith  the  county 
council  because  the  county  council  do  things  in  an  efficient 
manner,  and  they  will  not  do  it. 

73159.  You  would  make  the  inspector  or  officer  irre- 
movable except  by  the  county  council  ? — Yes,  that  would 
be  absolutely  essential,  becausa  we  had  one  man  who  was 
very  active,  and  he  was  practically  got  rid  of.  Circum- 
stances afterwards  arose  which  justified  it,  but  which  the 
guardians  did  not  know  anything  of  at  the  time,  but  he 
was  too  active.  With  regard  to  housing,  of  course, 
naturally  the  rents  are  so  low  the  landlord  cannot  afford 
to  build  houses,  and  they  mil  not  stir. 

73160.  What  is  the  answer  to  that,  how  would  you 
provide  good  cottages  ? — I  would  provide  good  cottages 
by  compulsion.  I  should  say  that  the  county  council 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  erect  them,  and  that  the  Local 
Government  Board,  if  necessarj%  should  have  the  power 
of  compelling  the  erection. 

73161.  To  compel  the  county  council  to  erect  ? — Yes, 
unless  there  is  some  authority  you  will  not  get  those 
things  done. 

73162.  How  would  you  meet  the  cost  of  those  cottages 
built  by  the  county  council  ? — First  of  all  with  good 
cottages  the  rents  of  the  cottages  would  pay  for  the 
interest  on  the  money.    I  think  a  good  deal  of  it  would 
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have  to  be  subsidised,  but  I  think  any  way  the  rents  of 
the  cottages  would  pay  for  the  erection  of  those  cottages 

73163.  What  do  you  reckon  a  pair  of  cottages  cost  ? 
— Good  cottages  cost  about  £120  to  £150  each. 

73164.  £300  the  pair  ?— Not  the  pair.  A  single 
cottage  would  cost  about  £150  and  I  should  say  a  pair 
would  cost  about  £250  for  the  pair. 

73165.  Supposing  that  they  built  at  that  figure,  you 
would  require  a  rental  of  5s.  or  6s.  ? — It  would  want  a 
rental  of  about  £6  a  year  for  each  cottage. 

73166.  To  keep  them  in  repair  you  must  make  6  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  ? — Yes. 

73167.  And  6  per  cent,  on  £250  is  £15.  That  is  6s.  a 
week  for  the  two  to  cover  the  interest,  and  then  you  have 
to  meet  the  rates  ? — It  would  amount  to  4s.  each,  counting 
the  rates.  Dealing  with  that  subject  I  should  also  do  this, 
it  is  a  matter  that  comes  analogous  to  it,  a  large  number 
of  these  cottages  might  be  built  on  holdings,  and  I  should 
like  the  occupier  to  jjay  so  much  a  year,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  number  of  years  he  would  become  the  owner 
of  that  holding. 

73168.  Of  the  cottage  and  of  the  holding  ?— Yes. 

73169.  Do  you  find  there  is  great  need  of  small  holdings 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

73170.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  getting  them  ? — Do 
you  mean  under  the  present  law  ? 

73171.  Yes  ?— Nothing  adequate. 

73172.  How  would  you  explain  that  there  is  no  sufii- 
cent  opportunity  of  getting  them  ? — The  first  reason  I 
think  is  this :  that  a  large  proj^ortion  of  the  landlord  class 
are  not  prepared  to  give  small  lioldings  to  the  people. 

73173.  Do  you  find  that  the  landlords'  agents  are  very 
much  opposed  to  it  ? — I  think  they  are. 

73174.  {3Ir.  Gardiner.)  Why  ?— I  think  they  think  it 
spoils  the  property. 

73175.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  And  it  also  causes  a  certain 
amount  of  worry  to  them  ? — Yes. 

73176.  That  is  what  they  are  afraid  of  ? — Yes,  besides, 
it  sj^oils  the  projierty.  From  their  traditional  point  of 
view  it  spoils  the  property  that  in  the  midst  of  a  man's 
property  another  man  may  become  the  OA^Tier  of,  say,  a 
couple  of  acres  of  land.  Of  course,  if  these  small  holdings 
are  ever  made  it  should  be  provided  that  they  cannot 
be  amalgamated  into  big  ones.  I  do  not  think  the}' 
would,  because  the  probability  is  if  a  man  had  a  small 
holding  his  sons  would  go  on.  To  give  a  concrete  example, 
I  was  talking  to  a  man  yesterday  afternoon :  he  has  a 
small  holding,  and  he  said,  supposing,  for  instance,  he 
had  t^'o  acres  of  land  and  his  house,  his  son  would  look 
upon  it  that  he  would  come  into  that  and  go  on  and  hold 
it,  and  if  he  became  aged  and  infirm  and  incapable  of 
work,  his  son  would  be  able  to  pay  him  so  mucli  for  that 
holding  knowing  that  when  his  father  deceased  he  would 
then  enter  into  the  property  himself. 

73177.  A  man  with  two  acres  as  a  holding  could  hardly 
make  a  living  unless  he  had  some  other  occupation  ? — 
Two  acres  as  a  holding  would  be  in  addition  to  what  he 
earned  as  a  labourer. 

73178.  You  think  if  there  was  that  opportunity  of 
getting  small  holdings  it  would  keejD  peojile  in  the  country 
more  ? — Certainly  it  Avould  stop  a  large  amount  of  leakage. 
A  man  is  getting  12s.  a  week,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
Um-n  his  son  knows  that  a  friend  of  his  is  earning  18s.  or 
20s.  or  25s.  with  all  the  attractions  of  the  town  ;  what 
has  the  son  to  look  forward  to  except  to  go  on  during 
life  getting  about  r2s.  a  week  and  to  go  on  working  till 
he  cannot  work  any  more,  and  then  there  is  nothing  for 
him  but  the  Poor  Law,  because  he  cannot  save  anything 
out  of  it. 

73179.  {21{ss  HiU.)  You  thought  that  the  old  people, 
or  a  good  many  of  them,  should  be  boarded-out,  either 
with  relatives  or  friends  with  payments  of  from  5s.  to 
8s.  a  week  ? — Yes,  if  they  have  friends  or  relations. 

73180.  Would  you  anticipate  a  very  large  number 
more  applications  from  people  who  are  now  supported 
liy  their  relations  more  or  less  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ; 
I  think  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  law  would  still  continue 
more  or  less  as  it  is,  that  relief  would  not  be  given  except 
in  proper  cases.    I  put  do^^ti  in  my  evidence  in  chief 
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that  a  person  with  25s.  a  week,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  support  his  aged  parents,    Willia  nH. 
but  I  do  not  think  that  the  majority  of  people  would  Macnaughten- 
apply  more  for  relief  than  they  do  at  the  present  time.  ones. 

73181.  Not  if  it  were  to  come  into  their  own  houses  24  July  1907 
to  support  their  own  relations  ? — They  'do  that  already. 

73182.  Some  do,  but  the  large  number  do  not  ?- 

the  large  number  do  not.  ,  ■ 

aged  work- 

73183.  Would  not  all  those  people  immediately  come  house 
upon  the  rates  ?— I  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  think  they  inmates  and 
would  come  upon  the  rates  necessarily  at  all.    We  have      P'  obable 
to  provide  for  these  people  now,  the  only  question  is  :  in  ^.^^'^,erisin 
what  way  are  we  to  provide  for  them  in  accordance  with 

justice  ? 

73184.  Is  there  not  a  very  large  class  of  the  old  rela- 
tions of  the  working  people  who  are  supported  by  them 
now  ? — Yes. 

73185.  Will  not  all  those  people  immediately  apply  for 
outdoor  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  so  at  all,  not  in  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  than  we  have  got  at  present. 

73186.  It  seems  curious  to  me  why  they  should  not  do 
so  ? — For  instance,  supposing  a  person  has  got  a  mother 
that  is  seventy  and  she  is  living  at  home  with  them,  or 
she  is  living  near  them,  and  they  have  not  applied  for 
relief  before  for  half-a-crown  a  week,  say,  I  do  not  see, 
if  they  do  not  apply  to  be  pauperised  now,  why  they 
should  apply  to  be  pauperised  if  it  was  5s.  a  week.  A 
person  can  apply  for  half-a-crown  or  3s.  a  week  out- 
door relief  now,  and  they  would  only  be  applying  for 
2s.  a  week  extra.  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  make  a 
larger  ru.sh  on  it. 

73187.  Are  not  the  api^lications  to  the  Poor  Law  pretty 
much  governed  by  the  agreoableness  of  the  supply,  of 
the  response  to  those  applications  ?  There  is  always  the 
possibihty  now  that  the  House  will  be  offered  ? — Yes, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  the  House  will  be  offered. 

73188.  Is  not  that  a  deterrent  to  coming  forward  ?— 
Not  to  apply  for  relief,  because  they  can  always  refuse 
the  offer  of  the  House. 

73189.  You  do  not  think  that  an  allowance  of  5s.  a 
week  to  the  old  people  who  live  with  their  relations  would 
increase  the  number  of  people  who  apply  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  ;  I  will  go  so  far  as  this,  that  the  high 
probability  is  that  the  tendency  of  modern  times  is  to 
supply  people  who  are  absolutely  incapable  of  work 
with  an  allowance  on  which  they  can  live,  and  I  think 
it  is  po.-sible  that  in  time  all  classes  of  people  will  api^ly 
for  that  relief. 

53190.  With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  more  able- 
l)odied  old  people,  how  often  are  your  old  people  let  out 
from  the  workhouse  ? — They  can  only  go  out  M'hen  they 
ask  permission  of  the  master. 

73191.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their 
returning  drunk  ? — We  have  one  or  two  cases,  who  will 
take  their  discharge  and  go  out  and  come  back,  and 
they  go  out  occasionally,  but  otherwise  I  do  not  think  the 
master  has  any  trouble  in  that  way  at  all.  I  have  never 
known  a  case  of  that  kind  rejiorted  to  the  board. 

73192.  You  think  it  would  have  been  reported  to  the 
board  ? — Certainly  it  would  have  been  reported. 

73193.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  in  these  old  people's 
homes  that  you  have  been  speaking  of,  you  would  have  a 
good  deal  of  chunking  ? — I  may  say  this,  we  do  not  have, 
comparatively  speaking,  any  cUainkenness  from  the  old 
people's  homes  ;  we  have  a  very,  ve  y  small  proportion. 

73194.  You  have  competition  to  get  into  them,  and  it 
is  rather  a  selection  of  people  ? — I  am  thinking  of  the  old 
people  themselves  generally  in  the  district.  Drunkermess 
is  not  a  very  rife  thing  amongst  the  old  people  at  all. 

73195.  In  your  district  ? — No,  we  do  not  have  very 
much  drimkenness.  We  have  confirmed  chimkards,  hwt 
generally  speaking  the  old  people  do  not  get  dnmk. 

73196.  I  want  to  know  what  price  the  doctors  are  now 
asking  for  admission  to  the  clubs.  What  does  this 
raised  fee  that  you  spoke  of  come  to  ? — I  i^ut  it  to  you  in 
this  way,  originally  a  doctor  took  a  man  for  6s.  a  year 
and  his  wife  and  family  for  6s.  a  year. 

73197.  That  was  12s.  a  year?— Yes.  That  was 
what  we  call  a  family  surgeon.    Now  they  want  the  same 
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for  the  man,  the  same  for  the  wife  alone,  not  fo^  the 
children,  and  then  they  want  so  much  per  head  for  each 
child  up  to  four  children.  Then  they  take  any  number 
of  children  after  four  free,  so  that  where  a  man  would 
now  be  paying,  say,  10s.  to  12s.  a  year  for  medical  attend- 
ance, in  the  latter  case  with  a  wife  and  family  and  four 
children  it  would  bring  it  up  to  £1  a  year. 

73198.  Wliat  do  they  ask  for  the  children.  How  do  you 
know  it  would  be  r2s.  for  the  man  and  his  wiie  ? — Is. 
per  quarter  for  the  children  up  to  four. 

73199.  You  look  forward  to  those  clubs  very  much 
collapsing  or  not  meeting  the  wants  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  ? — No,  I  do  not,  but  I  think  there  will  be  a 
greater  difficulty  in  providing  medical  attendance, 
especially  for  the  children.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  man  will  go  on  paying  for  himself,  but  he  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  for  his  wife  and  family  so  easily. 

73200.  They  they  will  come  on  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
They  will  apply  for  more  medical  orders,  as  we  call  them, 
than  at  the  present  time. 

73201.  At  present  you  have  not  a  great  development 
of  that  because  of  the  people  belonging  to  clubs  ? — No, 
and  because  we  give  medical  orders  on  certain  conditions 
wliich  the  people  already  know  about. 

73202.  Do  you  mean  on  loan  ? — We  give  medical  orders. 
After  a  certain  number  of  confinements  we  give  a  medical 
order,  or  if  there  is  real  destitution  we  would  give  a  medical 
order,  but  we  would  not  give  a  medical  order  for  general 
medical  attendance  unless  it  was  a  case  of,  say,  several 
children  all  down  with  a  chsease  at  the  same  time,  or 
something  of  that  kind. 

73203.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  said  just  now  in  answer  to 
Jlr.  Phelps  that  you  wanted  Poor  Law  relief  to  be  sub- 
sidised, I  understood  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ;  and 
in  return  for  that  subsidy  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  have  the  power  of  nominating  guardians  ? — Yes, 
or  having  some  control.    ,  . 

73204.  How  should  that  control  be  exercised  ?  Do 
you  mean  by  an  increased  inspectorate  ? — Yes,  and  by, 
if  necessary,  representation  on  the  Boa'd. 

73205.  Do  you  approve  of  the  suggestion  that  has 
been  made  in  various  quarters  that  there  might  be  grants- 
in-aid  similar  to  those  made  to  elementary  schools  ? — 
To  poor  districts. 

73206.  AnyTvhere  and  everywhere,  administered  like 
you  have  the  education  grants  now  ? — No.  I  think  if 
certain  of  these  things  which  are  now  absolutely  taken 
out  of  the  rates  were  put  on  Imperial  funds  entirely,  the 
rates  would  be  able  to  support  the  other  things  which 
would  be  more  essentially  Poor  Law  administration,  that 
is  to  say,  supposing  that  the  rates  do  not  pay  for  epilep- 
tics, and  they  do  not  pay  for  casuals,  and  they  do  not 
pay  for  unmarried  women  and  the  feeble-minded,  then 
the  rates  would  pay  the  rest,  which  comes  to  practically 
the  same  thing. 

73207.  Who  would  manage  those  particular  institu- 
tions in  which  all  those  people  were  kept  when  all  the 
cost  was  provided  by  the  Imperial  exchequer  ? — They 
would  have  to  be  managed  under  a  similar  system  to 
that  under  which  the  asylums  are  managed  at  the  present 
day. 

73208.  But  then  an  asylum  is  only  partly  maintained 
by  the  Imperial  exchequer  ? — Yes. 

73209.  In  this  question  you  have  the  local  people  ? — 
The  local  people,  I  suppose,  in  any  circumstances  would 
have  to  maintain  them. 

73210.  And  they  would  have  no  interest  in  economy 
at  all :  they  would  be  giving  away  other  people's  money, 
and  nothing  is  pleasanter  than  being  generous  with  other 
people's  money  ? — That  is  absolutely  true  in  one  sense, 
but  will  not  it  be  equally  true  in  another  sense,  they  will 
have  to  pay  the  taxes  themselves  ? 

73211.  But  that  is  a  long  way  off  ? — I  have  not  gone 
mto  that  question  very  much,  or  at  any  rate  the  proba- 
bihties,  but  I  thiidi  there  might  be  a  joint  authority. 

73212.  (llr.  Phelps.)  I  gather  that  the  rm-al  district 
council  in  your  district  suffers  a  great  deal  from  parsi- 
mony more  than  extravagance  ? — Yes. 
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73213.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  I  sympathise  with  a  good  deal 
of  your  objects,  but  have  you  considered  the  cost  of  the 
suggestions  which  you  make  here  ? — Yes,  I  certainly 
have.  First  and  foremost  we  take  the  cost  in  general. 
At  the  present  moment  we  keep  up  a  large  number  of 
small  workhouses  all  over  the  unions.  Under  another 
system  a  great  many  of  these  union  houses  would  not 
want  to  be  kept  up  at  all,  and  you  would  have  the  saving 
of  the  staff.  I  think  economy  would  be  largely  brought 
about  by  a  central  authority  and  central  administration 
over  larger  areas,  and  the  segregation  of  these  different 
people  into  different  places  would  be  far  cheaper  than 
the  present  system. 

73214.  I  gather  from  that  that  you  hope  that  what 
you  aim  at  could  be  attained  without  increasing  the 
charges  on  the  nation  ? — I  do  not  think  the  charges  on 
the  nation  would  be  a  largely  increased  amount. 

73215.  Do  you  think  the  nation  could  stand  much 
increase  on  the  present  charges  ? — I  am  afraid  I  must 
answer  that  in  this  way,  that  I  think  it  will. 

73216.  That  is  a  little  inconsistent  with  your  previous 
answer.  Docs  that  mean  that  you  anticipate  large  in- 
creases of  charges  ? — No,  you  asked  me  if  I  thought  that 
the  nation  could  stand  larger  charges.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate very  much  larger  charges,  but  I  do  think  for  an 
increased  efficiency  they  will  stand  it,  if  necessary. 

73217.  I  asked  if  they  coidd,  you  replied  they  ivill  Unpopularil 
stand  increased  charges? — I  want  to  put  it  emphati- of  Poor  La? 
cally ;    my  idea  is  this,  that  the  Poor  Law  system  is  so  and  questioi 
very  much  at  the  present  moment  out  of  touch  with  the  of  cost  of 
popular  idea  that  for  a  more  efficient  Poor  Law  system  reforming 
the  nation  would  be  prepared,  if  it  were  necessary,  to 
pay  for  better  administration. 

73218.  Taking  your  recommendation  with  regard  to  Advisabilitj 
casuals  and  vagrants  and  your  definition  that  all  the  and  probabl 
habitually  lazy  and  idle  casuals  and  vagrants,  whether  cost  of 
under  the  Poor  Law  or  coming  under  the  cognisance  of  compulsory 
the  police,  should  be  dealt  with,  are  you  aware  of  the  l*^"^'^ 


number  that  you  would  have  to  deal  with  ? — No,  I  could 
not  say  what  the  exact  numbers  would  be. 

73219.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee that  inquired  into  the  matter  estimated  it  at 
30,000  to  40,000  ?— No,  but  I  should  say,  judging  from 
my  own  neighbourhood,  that  that  would  be  a  very,  very 
out  of  the  way  proportion  that  there  would  be. 

73220.  You  are  not  contemplating  a  special  Act  for 
Henstead  ? — I  am  not  thinking  of  Henstead,  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  whole  of  Norwich,  and  the  whole  of  our  coimty 
and  neighbourhood. 

73221.  We  should  have  to  consider  the  whole  of  the 
kingdom  ? — Then  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
to  deal  with  these  people  now,  and  what  I  bear  in  mind 
is  this,  that  although  it  may  seem  to  cost  you  more  in 
money  by  one  system — I  suppose  that  there  would  be  a 
certain  return  from  their  labour — I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  continuance  of  this  particular  class  of  people 
in  the  community  is  absolutely  losing  the  nation  more 
than  eventually  they  would  reap  by  the  aboUtion  of  that 
class  altogether. 

73222.  Anyway,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  it  would  be 
rather  a  tall  order  to  shut  up  30,000  people  straight  away  ? 
— Yes,  it  would  be,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
better  to  shut  them  up  in  that  way.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  have  to  be  locked  up  in  gaols  even.  There  are  a 
large  number  of  these  people  who  spend  half  of  their  time 
in  involuntary  incarceration,  and  the  other  half  of  their 
time  they  spend  in  voluntary  incarceration  in  the  work- 
house and  tramping  about  the  country.  There  is  a  large 
proportion  of  them  who  are  already  provided  for. 

73223.  You  speak  of  putting  them  in  a  labour  bureau. 
One  does  not  quite  understand  a  labour  bureau  as  a  place 
to  shut  a  person  up  in  ? — Call  it  labour  home,  labour 
colony,  or  labour  institution.  Those  labour  institutions 
would  have  to  be  very  much,  at  first  at  all  events,  in  the 
nature  of  penal  places  ;  and  then  again  there  is  this  to 
be  said  with  regard  to  the  numbers,  that  the  very  fact 
that  these  people  caimot  go  tramping  about  the  country 
and  the  very  fact  that  they  would  have  to  be  going  to 
these  places  would  make  a  very  large  number  of  them 
avoid  it. 
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73224.  When  you  speak  of  a  penal  establishment,  that 
means  a  place  out  of  which  people  cannot  get  ? — I  cer- 
tainly mean  that  they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  out 
of  these  places  ;  they  are  detained  under  a  magistrate's 
order. 

tion  of  73225.  That  means  you  have  to  shut  them  in  somehow, 
raples  You  refer  to  a  small  matter  in  paragraph  3  which  is 
stead    important.    You  say  aged  couples  should  not  be  separated 

in  the  workhouse.    Do  you  separate  them  if  they  wish 

to  live  together  ?— We  have  to. 

73226.  Are  you  aware  of  the  statute  on  the  subject  ? 
The  Act  of  1847  requires  that  when  two  persons,  Ijeing 
husband  and  wife,  both  of  whom  shall  have  attained  the 
age  of  sixty  years,  shall  have  been  sent  into  the  work- 
house, such  two  persons  should  not  be  compelled  to  live 
apart  from  each  other  ? — I  did  not  know  that  it  was  as 
low  an  age  as  sixty,  but  I  do  know  this,  they  very  often 
are,  and  have  to  be,  separated  because  there  is  not  the 
accommodation  for  them  to  be  together. 

73227.  That  is  the  provision  of  the  law  from  as  fai 
back  as  1847  ? — In  Norwich  workhouse  it  is  exactly  the 
same.    I  am  afraid  the  law  is  not  always  administered. 

ted         73228.  You  say  that  outdoor  relief  is  given  very 
^    sparsely ;.  is  that  in  the  Henstead  Union  ? — That  is  both 
in  Norwich  and  Henstead  as  well. 

73229.  Speaking  of  Henstead  only,  do  you  know  how 
many  you  have  on  outdoor  relief  at  the  present  time  or 
in  the  last  Return  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  how  many.  We 
have  about  twenty-three  people  in  our  parish  for  outdoor 
relief,  and  there  are  about  800  in  the  parish. 

73230.  You  spoke  of  the  landlords'  agents  as  repre- 
senting that  class.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords' 
agents  really  represents,  taking  them  generally,  the  old 
ex  officio  class  ?  Do  they  not  rather  represent  what  I 
may  call  the  ledger  side  of  the  question  ;  they  are  men 
concerned  with  the  management  of  the  estate,  and  the 
rent  roll  and  the  fmancial  side  rather  than  the  whole  point 
of  view  of  the  relations  of  the  landlord  himself  and  his 

^®  tenants  ?— Yes,  they  do  ;  but  I  will  put  it  in  this  way  to 
make  clear  what  I  mean :  a  landlord's  agent  knows 
perfectly  well  that  the  landlord  does  not  want  to  spend 
money  on  cottages  ;    that  he  does  not  want  to  spend 


money  on  various  improvements,  sanitary  or  otherwise  ;  Eev. 

he  does  not  v  ant  to  spend  more  money  than  is  necessary   W illiam  H. 

in  rates,  and  he  acts  accordingly  for  the  good  of  the  Macnmghti. 

estate.    They  are  far  harder  people  to  deal  with  than  the  Jones. 

landlords  themselves.  ~, 
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73231.  That  was  my  point.    With  reference  to  what   

the  people  live  on,  you  speak  of  the  people  receiving  very 

small  amounts  M'eekly  and  living  apparently  on  it  without, 

as  far  as  you  could  see,  any  supplement.    Have  vou  any    .  . 

budgets  to  show  how  they  spend  their  3d.  a  day,  or  jj^j^^  ■ 

whatever  it  works  out  to,  to  make  the  two  ends  meet  ? —  come^iiTthe 

No,  but  from  practical  experience  I  can  tell  you  how  it  country. 

is  done.    I  am  in  and  out  about  the  houses,  and  I  have 

seen  them  at  meal  times  and  other  times  and  I  should  say 

they  buy  so  much  bread  and  a  little  butter  and  tea,  and 

then  they  would  have  a  very  small  piece  of  meat  during 

the  week,  and  they  have  a  little  vegetables. 

73232.  [Miss  Hill.)  Have  they  small  gardens  ?— No, 
not  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases. 

73233.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  No  gardens  ? — No,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  have  not. 

73234.  Therefore  no  pig  ?— No. 

73235.  {Mr  Phelps.)  Is  there  anything  you  would  wish  to  Proposal  to 
add  ? — Yes,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  thing  that  ought  to  extend 

be  done  for  simply  pure  justice  is,  that  the  Outdoor  i^rinciple  oi 
Relief  Friendly  Societies  Act,  which  came  into  force  in  Outdoor 
1905,  ought  to  be  extended  so  that  anyone  who  has  pro-  R^^ef 
vided  for  themselves  a  pension,  or  an  old-age  allowance  ^'''^ndly 
of  some  amount  or  other,  should  be  treated  equally  with  ^^^^ 
the  man  who  is  in  a  club.    There  are  a  great  many  people 
who  make  provision  for  themselves  in  small  ways.  Some- 
times they  make  provision  by  putting  their  money,  we 
will  say  (and  this  is  especially  so  with  women),  into  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank.    Of  course,  naturally,  when 
they  come  and  say  they  have  got  a  few  pounds  in  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank  we  can  do  nothing  for  them,  or 
if  they  have  a  sma,ll  rent  coming  in  from  a  cottage  we 
can  do  nothing  for  them,  because  they  are  not  destitute. 
And  those  are  very  hard  cases,  because  a  person  might 
have  just  sufficient  to  pay  their  rent,  but  they  are  not 
destitute  and  we  can  do  nothing  for  them,  oractically 
speaking,  and  that  comes  very  haid. 


Mr.  Arthur  Frkderick  Vulliamy,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


73236.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  were  until  recently  clerk  to 
the  Ipswich  board  of  guardians  ? — That  is  so. 

73237.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  Ave  will 
take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Sfatemeni.) 

1.  I  was  for  upwards  of  twenty-six  years  clerk  to  the 
Ipswich  Board  of  Guardians,  and,  consequently,  became 
acquainted  with  the  organised  legal  system  of  relief  of 
distress  in  this  country. 

2.  In  1886,  in  a  period  of  exceptional  distress  in  Tpjwicli, 
owing  to  lack  of  employment,  I  framed  the  rules  for,  and 
was  one  of  the  principal  founders  of,  the  Ipswich  Town 
Relief  Association,  of  which  I  became,  and  have  been  ever 
since,  the  honorary  s?cretary.  I  enclose  herewith  the  rules 
of  that  association  {See  Appendix  No.  IX.  (A)).  Of  late 
years  I  have  also  made  inquiries  in  cases  of  distress  m  this 
town  for  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

3.  I  have  also  been  for  years  an  honorary  member  of 
the  principal  lodge  of  Oddfellows,  and  of  one  of  the  largest 
lodges  of  Foresters  in  this  town,  and  in  that  cipacity  have 
rendered  a  little  assistance  in  the  effort,  which  has  been 
finally  successful,  of  compulsory  contribution  in  this  district 
for  old-age  pensions  by  the  Oddfellows. 

4.  I  have,  therefore,  been  engaged  in  charitable  work  as 
well  as  in  Poor  Law  administration. 

Charities. 

5.  There  are  several  charities  in  this  town,  some  for  the 
benefit  of  tlie  whole  to\ra,  and  others  parochial.  The 
principal  of  them  are  what  is  called  the  Blue  Coat  School, 
which  is  for  the  education  and  clothuig  of  poor  children, 
and  their  apprenticeship  in  life,  and  almshouses,  in  some 
of  which  the  recipients  are  lodged  aud  have  a  certain  sum 


a  week  to  provide  for  their  needs  in  addition,  and  others 
in  which  free  lodging  alone  is  given. 

6.  The  public  charities  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  pauperise 
the  people,  as  they  are  carefully  administered,  and  are  not 
in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  town  ;  my  observation  leading 
me  to  consider  that  under  those  circumstances  such 
charities  do  good,  and  not  harm  ;  whereas,  if  they  are  much 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  worthy  recipients,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  make  unworthy  persons  recipients  of  them. 
This  has  the  effect  of  increasing  and  not  diminishing  the 
p  mperi?m  of  the  town. 

7.  I  do  not  find  that  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
effect  "on  the  recipients  of  out-relief  under  the  strictest 
possible  administration  (that  is  to  say,  if  it  is  confined  to 
persons  who,  after  full  inquuy,  are  found  to  come  within 
the  class  to  which,  under  the  Poor  Law,  out-relief  should 
be  confined)  and  charity  combined  with  the  strictest 
investigation ;  but  if  uidividual  exceptions  are  made 
in  cases  of  out-relief,  or  there  is  not  careful  inquiry  by 
the  relieving  officer,  or  the  board  of  guardians ;  or  if  persons 
get  charitable  relief  without  most  careful  inquiry  and 
with  inadequate  rules,  the  effect  of  either  of  them  is  to 
induce  individuals  to  relax  in  their  endeavours  to  obtain  a 
living  for  themselves,  and  to  discourage  thrift,  owing  to 
the  expectation  of  liavmg  relief  provided  for  them  in  time 
of  need. 

8.  If  out-relief  is  carefully  and  strictly  administered 
so  that  it  is  confined  to  deserving  widows  and  their 
chilchen ;  to  the  sick  who  have  had  no  opportunity,  by 
joming  a  friendly  society  or  medical  club,  to  provide  for 
then'  sickness  ;  aud  to  old  people,  where  the  applicants 
have  been  unable  to  provide  for  their  old  age,  it  in  no 
way  conflicts  with  private  charity  which  is  perfectly  well 
able  to  deal  with  exceptional  cases  ;  but,  if  it  is  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  pauperise  the  community,  it  renders  the  work  of 
private  charity  much  niore  difficult  and  burdensome. 
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9.  I  consider  it  would  be  very  miseliievous  indeed  to 
substitute  charity  for  out-relief,  (1)  Because  the  Poor  Law 
is  administered  by  trained  and  experienced  officials 
who  can,  and  on  the  whole  do,  inquire  into  the  ckcum- 
stances  of  applicants  to  them  ;  but  the  administrators  of 

Objections  to  '^'^^'^ities  have  seldom  that  training,  and  would  be  apt  to 
substituting  relieve,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  without  system  or  proper 
investigation.  But,  while  thinking  that  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  substitute  charity  for  out-relief,  co- 
operation between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  is  eminently 
desirable  and  might  be  extended.  With  that  view  I  had, 
when  I  was  clerk  to  the  board  of  guardians,  not  only  the 
names,  but  the  addresses,  of  all  Poor  Law  recipients  m- 
serted  in  the  half-yearly  report  of  the  board,  and  sent  to 
every  clergyman  and  Nonconformist  minister  in  the 
Union,  so  that  he  might  know  which  of  his  parishioners  or 
congregation  were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  and  the  amounts 
which  were  given  to  them  respectively. 

10.  I  cannot  but  think  also  that  it  would  be  very  advis- 
able for  the  administrators  of  all  charities  to  consult  the 

co-operation  relieving  officers  with  regard  to  cases  of  applicants  for 
between         their  charities, 
chanty  and 

the  Poor  Law  With  regard  to  the  Ipswicli  Town  Relief  Associa- 

at  Ipswich.     tion,  when  that  was  in  full  operation,  the  relieving  officer 

for  the  town  (there  was  but  one  then),  was  made  a  member 

of  the  Central  Committee. 

12.  I  think  also  that  relieving  officers  in  cases  in  which 
they  cannot  give  out-relief,  but  from  inquiry  consider 
that  a  person  is  suitable  as  a  recipient  of  charity,  should 
i"efer  the  applicant,  giving  him  a  written  recommendation, 
to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lives,  or  the 
minister  of  the  congregation  to  which  he  belongs. 

13.  The  work  and  methods  of  the  Chr.rity  Organisa- 
tion Society  are  invaluable  as  a  connecting  link  between 
charity  and  the  Poor  Law. 

Friendly  Societies. 

14.  An  account  of  the  operations,  subscriptions,  bene- 
fits, wages,  limit  of  members,  etc.  of  these  societies,  as 
they  exist  in  Ipswich  at  the  present  time,  would  fill  a 
volume.  I  confine  myself  to  sending  herewith  the  last 
report  of  the  Oddfellows,*  and  Mith  the  statement  that 
these  societies  do  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  in 
saving  from  pauperism  a  very  large  number  of  jiersons 
who,  otherwise,  would  become  worthy  recipients  of 
out-relief. 

15.  I  consider  it  is  quite  possible  to  provide  for  old- 
Possibility  of  age  pensions  by  friendly  societies,  and  that  for  oxcep- 
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tional  cases,  which  would  include  the  majority  of  work- 
ing women,  carefully  administered  out-rehef,  which  in 
that  case  does  not  degrade,  is  sufficient  to  provide  for 
the  remainder.  I  base  this  belief  on  the  fact  that  a  pay- 
ment of  5d.  a  week  will  provide  a  State  pension  of  5s. 
a  week  after  sixty-five,  if  begun  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  and  that  friendly  societies  at  the  same  age  provide 
it  for  a  payment  varj'ing  from  .3d.  to  4d.  per  week,  and 
that  wages  have  so  much  increased  of  late  years,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  with 
ordinary  care,  in  putting  aside  so  small  a  sum  towards 
old-age  pensions. 

16.  I  do  not  find  that  free  medical  State  relief,  by 
which  I  suppose  is  meant  medical  out-relief,  has  had  any 
effect  in  discouraging  young  men  from  belonging  to  a 
friendly  society,  at  any  rate  I  have  not  heard  the  men 
principally  connected  with  them  complain  of  it. 

17.  Voluntary  hospitals  are  in  great  favour  with 
friendly  societies,  and  are  materially  helped  by  them. 
They  consider  that  they  provide  (again,  if  rightly  ad- 
ministered) for  cases  which  cannot  properly  be  dealt 
with  by  friendly  society  help. 

18.  A  State  system  of  old-age  pensions  would  act 
prejudicially  to  friendly  societies,    more  especially  to 

itate  old-age  those  friendly  societies  which  have  made  compulsory 
pensions  on  provision  for  old  age  a  feature  ;  while  freely-given  out- 
rehef  produces  the  worst  possible  effect  upon  friendly 
societies.  The  more  the  State  does  for  the  individual 
the  less  he  is  likely  to  do  for  liimsclf,  and  the  less  he  is 
likely  to  cultivate  and  value  indi  pondence  of  character. 

19.  As  much  co-operation  as  is  possible  between 
friendly  societies  and  hospitals  is  advisable,  but  such 
co-operation  is  exceedingly  difficult,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  subscribers  are  offended  if  a  person  they  recommend 
is  not  treated  in  the  hospital. 
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20.  The  Outdoor  Rehef  Friendly  Societies  Acts  have 
probably  been  beneficial  to  a  certain  extent  to  friendly 
societies  ;  it  is  a  cpestion,  however,  whether  they  have 
been  wise  in  compelling  relief  against  the  judgment  of 
boards  of  guardians,  and  to  an  extent  which  they  do  not 
approve.  There  has  been  but  little  done  under  them 
in  Ipswich. 

21.  There  is  a  general  complaint  that  friendly  and 
thrift  societies  are  not  progressing  now  as  rapidly  as 
they  did,  say  ten  years  ago.  Several  causes  seem  to  have 
contributed  to  this  : — 

(rt)  Shorter  hours  of  work,  which,  with  more 
leisure,  have  created  a  demand  for  more  amuse- 
ment to  fill  up  that  leisure. 

(5)  The  idea  which  has  been  fostered  and  be- 
come prevalent  that  men  cannot  provide  alto- 
gether for  themselves  and  must  look  to  the  State 
to  provide  for  them. 

(c)  A  much  higher  scale  of  living,  which,  while 
it  has  been  beneficial  in  many  respects,  has  had  the 
tendency  to  discourage  thrift. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

22.  Ipswich  is  a  thriving  place;  it  has  a  number  of  Social  anc 
industries  for  both  men  and  women,  chief  among  them  industrial 
bting  engineering  works  of  various  kinds,  and  abundant  conditioni 
work  for  women  ;  the  latter  being,  in  order  of  pay  and  Ipswicl 
respectability  : — 

(1)  Dressmaking. 

(2)  Making  clothes  for  export. 

(3)  Stay-making  ;  and 

(4)  Sack-making. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  thi'ift}^  There  is  not  a  large  amount 
of  drunkenness  in  it,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  immor- 
ality, owing,  principally,  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  garrison 
town  in  which  there  are  a  number  of  factory  female 
hands,  among  whom,  more  especially  the  stay-makers 
and  the  sack-makers,  immorality  is  frequently  to  be 
found. 
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23.  A  strict  administration  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
relief  has  been  found  to  be  conducive  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  to^vn.  There  has  been  recently  a  relaxation  in 
outdoor  rehef,  with  a  consec[uent  increase  in  applicants 
for  both  outdoor  and  indoor  relief.  There  is  danger, 
too,  lest  indoor  pauperism  should  be  so  alleviated  as  to 
render  it  no  longer  in  any  Avay  a  deterrent,  or  inducive 
to  thrift.  More  especially  does  this  apply  to  the  Poor 
Law  infirmary  of  the  present  day.  It  has  been  found 
that  persons  having  once  been  to  the  infirmary  readily 
apply  again  to  be  admitted  for  the  slightest  possible 
reason.  I  think  the  excellence  of  the  Poor  Law  in- 
firmaries acts  more  as  a  hindrance  to  friendly  societies 
than  do  the  voluntary  hospitals. 

24.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  : — 

(1)  Widow's  whose  husbands  have  died  com- 
paratively young,  and  left  them  with  children  to 
maintain. 

(2)  Old  men  and  old  women,  who,  from  having 
large  families,  or  other  causes,  have  been  unable  to 
provide  for  their  old  age. 

(3)  Persons  who  are  ill  and  do  not  belong  to  a 
friendly  society,  or  for  whom  such  society  cannot 
adequately  provide. 

(4)  ]Men  and  women  who  have  been  unthrifty, 
and  who,  therefore,  when  any  sudden  emergency, 
such  as  lack  of  work,  illness,  or  old  age,  comes  upon 
them,  have  no  means  with  which  to  relieve  them- 
selves, and  have,  possibly,  no  families  able  to  and 
willing  to  supj)ort  them. 

(5)  Persons  who  have  been  in  a  better  position  in 
life  and  have  sunk  through  misconduct. 

25.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are,  directly,  intoxication,  Causes  o 
lack  of  physical  or  mental  capacity  to  earn  full  wages,  pauperis 
and  consequent  inability  to  provide  for  themselves 
either  in  a  friendly  society  (through  their  ill-health,  or 
from  any  other  cause),  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  the 
death  of  the  breadwinner,  and,  indirectly,  over-indulgence 
in  luxuries,  such  as  drinking,  smoking,  and  amusements. 


*  Not  printed. 


26.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
IvAYH  very  much  deteriorated  in  the  last  twenty  years,  jj^g^fp 
owing  to  the  doing  away  with  ex-officio  guardians,  and 
the  qualification  for  guardians.    These  causes  have  had  ° 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  status  of  the  gu  .rdian,  and 
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introducing  among  them  a  class  of  men,  whose  language 
and  manners  have  prevented  men  and  women  of  more 
refined  manners  from  being  wiUing  to  become  members  of 
the  Board. 

27.  I  can  suggest  no  reform  which  is  Ukely  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  law  or  practice. 

28.  I  consider  that  the  system  introduced  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  18.33  was  eminently  wise  and 
dealt  thoroughly  with  evils  which  were  then  threatening 
England  with  ruin,  evils  which  are  now  forgotten,  or  lost 
sight  of,  with  the  result  that  many  persons  are  advocai  ing 
measures  which  would  re-introduce  those  evils.  The 
less  we  depart  from  the  principles  which  actuated  their, 
the  better  it  will  be  for  the  country. 

Note. — The  above  Statements  have  been  read  over  to, 
and  approved  by  Mr.  W.  0.  White,  the  Mayor  of  this 
town,  and  some  years  since  grand  master  of  the  Man- 
chester Unity  of  Oddfellows  ;  and  Mr.  Lowe,  the  superin- 
tendent relieving  officer  of  the  parish  of  Ipswich. 

73238.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  been  connected  for  a 
long  time  with  the  Ipswich  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

73239.  Twenty-six  years  ? — Yes. 

73240.  You  have  now  severed  j'our  connection  ? — The 
connection  is  severed. 

73241.  Do  you  still  live  in  Ipswich  ? — Yes. 

73242.  And  you  keep  your  eye  on  the  relief  of  po  erty  ? 
— Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

73243.  I  gather  from  your  statement  that  you  think 
a  good  deal  depends  on  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  as  to  the  amount  of  distress  there  is  ? — Yes,  a  great 
deal. 

many  changes  in  the 


73244.  You  have  seen 
board  at  different  times  ?- 


a  good 
-Yes. 


73245.  Wlien  you  were  first  connected  with  the  board, 
how  should  you  describe  their  administration  ? — Their 
administration  was  strict.  They  only  gave  out-relief 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  and  that 
continued  for  a  great  many  years.  It  has  been  more 
relaxed  of  late. 

73246.  Wliere  should  you  put  your  high-water  mark 
in  administration  ? — I  forget  exactly  the  year  that  I 
would  put  as  high-water  mark,  but  there  ■was  not  much 
alteration  t'll  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 

73247.  In  a  return  we  have,  which  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Booth,  the  lowest  jjoint  is  reached  in  the  year  1895  ; 
in  the  decade  ending  1875  the  figures  are  3"4  ;  1885,  1'8  ; 
1895,  1-fi  ;  1905,  2-2,  so  that  you  may  take  it  that  1895 
marks  your  high-water  mark  ? — That  is  so. 

73248.  That  more  or  less  falls  in  with  the  alteration 
in  the  qualifications  and  so  forth  of  guardians,  docs  it  not  V 
—Yes. 

73249.  Previous  to  that  what  was  the  qualification 
for  your  board  ? — £35  a  year  rental. 

'     73250.  They  were  elected  under  Sturges  Bourne's  Act  ? 
—Yes. 

73251.  Votes  in  proportion  to  the  rateable  value  ? — 
Yes,  and  votes  for  owners  of  property. 

73252.  Had  you  often  contests  under  that  state  of 
things  ? — Yes. 

73253.  Did  you  find  the  elections  very  cumbrous  ? — 
No,  I  did  not  find  them  particularly  cumbrous.  I  con- 
ducted a  number  of  elections,  I  did  not  find  them  par- 
ticularly cumbersome  ;  one  got  mto  the  way  of  working 
them,  taking  the  voting  papers  round  and  collecting  them. 

73254.  Did  elections  in  those  days  turn  on  politics  or 
administration  ? — I  should  say  very  little  on  either. 

73255.  Mainly  on  personal  qualities  ? — Very  little  on 
politics,  and  very  little  on  administration,  because  the 
administration  though  strict  wa.«  not  harsh,  and  so  the 
public  benefited  by  it. 

73256.  Were  the  elections  on  personal  cjualities  mainly 
or  incidental  C[uestions  1 — Personal  qualities  mainly. 

73257.  Had  you  any  ex  officio  members  ? — We  had. 

73258.  Who  were  they  ?  Of  what  class,  not  what 
individuals  ? — They  were  persons  of  good  position. 

73259.  Were  magistrates  ex  officio  members  ? — Yes, 
the  magistrates  were  ex  officio. 


73260.  The  county  magistrates  or  the  borough  magis-  Mr. 
trates  ? — The  county  magistrates  res  dent  in  the  borough.  Arthnr  F. 

„  .  1      ^    rri         V iilliamu. 

73261.  Was  the  mayor  an  ex  officio  member  ? — iho   

mayor  was  not  an  ex  officio  member.    I  do  not  know  why  24  July  1907. 
he  should  not  have  been,  but  he  was  not.   — 

73262.  Had  the  town  council  any  representation  ? — 
No,  they  had  not. 

73263.  Otherwise  they  were  elected  entirely  by  the 
parishes  ? — Yes,  otherwise  they  were. 

73264.  After  1894  the  er  officio  members  disappeared  "> 
—Yes. 

73265.  Then,  as  we  know,  the  franchise  was  altered' 
and  the  quaUfication  was  altered  ? — Yes. 

73266.  Does  the  board  now  co-opt  any  members  ?— Co-o|.tcd' 

Thev  did  not  co-opt  any  members  at  all.  ^"'^  ^'f-^^'  , 

r       J  luenibers  at 

73267.  Have  they  any  lady  members  now  ?— Yes.  Ipswich 

73268.  Have  they  always  had,  since  1894,  do  you  think 
at  any  rate,  a  good  supply  ?— Yes,  and  I  think  most 
efficient  members  they  are. 

73269.  A  pretty  steady  supply  ? — Yes. 

73270.  Have  there  been  many  elections  in  modern 
times,  since  1894  ? — Yes. 

73271.  On  what  points  do  they  generally    turn  ?—  rpj^^  issues  %t 
There  is  no  political  party  that  fights  them,  so  that  in  pooi-  Law 
many  cases  the  persons  elected  are  those  who  are  active  elections, 
and  get  a  minority  of  persons,  but  yet  who  believe  in  th?m, 

to  vote  for  them,  so  that  it  is  much  more  personal  than 
political. 

73272.  The  political  organisations  are  not  brought  ^ij^ence  of 
out  and  used  ? — No,  not  for  guardians  at  all.  political 

73273.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Are  there  canvas  books  used,  iniluence  at 
and  things  of  that  kind  ? — Hardly  ever,  there  are  only  Pooy.Law 

,        "  J         '  J  elections, 

cards. 

73274.  They  do  not  use  the  party  pohtical  machinery  ? 
— I  have  never  kno^Mi  a  case  in  which  they  have  used  ther 
party  political  machinery. 

73275.  You  know  what  it  is,  the  organising  by  streets 
and  wards  ? — Yes.  All  they  have  done  is  to  go  as  far 
as  cards  showing  how  they  should  vote.  They  are  sent 
to  every  elector. 

73276.  That  is  the  ordinary  thing  ? — Yes  ;    they  do 
not  canvass  or  have  canvassing  books. 

73277-  They  do  not  have  canvassing  books  ? — No,  none 
of  ths  political  machinery  is  used. 

73278.  (il/r.  Phelps.)  What  kind  of  contests  do  these  Proportion  of 
elections  evoke  ?    Do  a  large  proportion  go  to  the  poll  ?  electorate 

— No,  that  is  what  I  say  ;  they  get  elected  by  a  minority  ;  polling  at 
as  a  general  rule  there  are  certainly  not  more  than  half  Poor  Law 
the  voters  who  go  to  the  poll.  elections. 

73279.  Have  you  seen  any  cards  or  placards  in  which  'pj^g  issues  ab 
the  question  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  has  been  raised  ?  Poor  Law 
— A  little  ;  ;iliere  have  been  persons  who  have  put  in  elections, 
their  addresses  that  they  are  advocates  of  outdoor  relief. 


73280.  Has  the  election  turned  very  much  on  that, 
do  you  think  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  it  has 
turned  much  upon  that.  I  suppose  it  has  to  a  certain 
extent. 

73281.  Have  you  any  labour  members  ? — We  have  Labour 
several  labour  members.  member 

73282.  Are  they  elected  on  any  particular  ticket  ?—  guardians. 
No,  I  do  not  think  they  arc.    They  have  been  sometimes 
successful  and  sometimes  unsuccessful.    There  was  a 
somewhat  unsuccessful  attempt  last  time  on  a  somewhat 
socialistic  platform. 

73283.  Are  the  ladies  elected  on  the  ground  of  efficiency  Lajy 

— Personal  efficiency.  guardians.' 

73284.  And  recommend  themselves  on  that  ground,  I 
gather  from  you,  when  elected  ? — Yes. 

73285.  You  have  followed  with  great  care  at  Ipswich 
the  elfect  of  the  administration  ? — Yes. 

73286.  You  think  with  regard  to  outdoor-relief  it  Desirability^^ 
should  be  restricted  ^rithin  rather  narrow  hmits,  I  gather  ?  and  results  of 
—Yes.  restricting 

out -relief. 

73287.  What  effect  do  you  find  that  producing  ? — 
I  found  that  produced  the  effect  that  people  were  more 
apt  to  avail  themselves  of  outside  means  to  provide  for 
thcmseh  es  ;   it  makes  them  more  independent  and  more 
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Mr.  saving.  I  think  on  the  whole,  as  I  say,  Ipswich  has  been 
Arthur  F.  a  thrifty  place,  and  that  is  very  much  due  to  the  Poor 
Vulliamy.    Law  administration. 

24  July  1907       73288.  Do  you  think  that  has  an  effect  upon  the 

  people  themselves  or  on  their^  neighbours  ? — On  their 

neighbours.  It  was  noticed  how  out-relief  given  in  one 
court  was  very  soon  followed  by  applications  from  other 
residents  in  the  court. 

73289.  Do  you  think  you  could  say  that  the  refusal 
of  outdoor  relief  produced  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
members  of  friendly  societies,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  I 
should  say  so. 

73290.  Have  you  ever  got  out  any  figures  on  that 
subject  ? — I  know  that  the  friendly  societies  have  been 
decidedly  prosperous  in  Ipswich,  and  numerous  also. 
Though,  of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  directly  the  cause, 
I  think  it  has  very  much  to  do  with  that ;  and  of  late 
years  (I  think  it  is  all  over  the  country  the  same)  there 
has  been,  if  not  actually  a  diminution  in  saving,  at  any 
rate  no  increase  in  saving,  undoubtedly. 

'  73291.  That  is  to  say,  the  increase  in  friendly  societies 
has  not  maintained  itseK  ? — Yes. 

73292.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  strict  administration 
of  the  workhoiise  on  the  population  ? — When  we  had 
strict  administration  of  the  workhouse  we  had  a  decidedly 
smaller  number  in  the  workhouse  than  we  have  now. 

73293.  Your  experience  is  that  an  enlargement  of  the 
one  carries  with  it  an  enlargement  of  the  other  generally  1 
—Yes. 

73294.  Do  you  think  that  is  connected  as  cause  and 
effect  ? — I  do  for  this  reason  :  of  course,  people  judge 
themselves  favourably  ;  they  look  upon  it  that  they  will 
get  outdoor-relief,  and  they  do  not  make  provision  fof 
themselves  ;  and  when  they  come  to  the  guardians  the 
guardians  say :  No,  this  is  not  a  case  for  outdoor -relief, 
you  must  go  in. 

Effect  of  73295.  That  is  perfectly  true  ;  that  is  to  say  that  people 

lax  adminis-  become  improvident ;  do  you  think  people  are  improvi- 
tration  on  dent  to  the  extent  of  looking  forward  to  the  time  of 
thrift.  getting  out-relief  ? — I  think  they  are  looking  forward 

to  the  time  of  old  age,  a  great  many  of  them,  and  a  great 
many  do  provide  for  it ;  but  I  think  if  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  have  all  their  comforts  without 
making  provision,  a  certain  number  of  them  wiU  not 
make  provision. 

73296.  I  think  that  is  perfectly  true,  but  in  one's 
practical  experience  would  you  think  that  class  of  person 
looks  forward  at  all  ? — I  think  a  great  many  do  look 
forward. 

Thrift  73297.  And  you  think  they  really  balance  the  proba- 

aniongst  the   bility  of  the  workhouse  in  old  age  against  the  enjoyment 
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of  the  moment  ? — I  think  they  do.  I  think  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  saving  among  the  working  classes  than 
they  are  generally  given  credit  for. 

73298.  Do  you  think  that  is  for  an  immediate  or  a 
remote  object  ? — I  think  for  a  remote  object ;  of  course, 
immediate  as  well,  but  I  think  they  take  the  remote  into 
consideration. 

73299.  And  what  I  may  call  the  chance  of  outdoor  lelief 
is  a  sufficiently  strong  factor  to  determine  their  conduct  ? 
■ — I  think  so.  They  see  their  relatives  and  friends  having 
outdoor  relief,  or  having  it  refused,  so  they  have  the 
object  lesson. 

73300.  That  seems  to  me  to  argue  an  amount  of  pre- 
vision and  foresight  which  is  almost  inconsistent  with 
the  other  side  of  the  picture,  that  is  the  only  point  I 
meant  ? — As  I  say,  I  do  not  think  they  are  given  credit 
for  quite  as  much  saving  as  they  do.  We  look  at  the 
other  side  rather  much,  it  forces  itself  rather  on  us,  but 
the  actual  saving  is  large. 

73301.  Did  you  extend  the  strict  policy  to  the  granting 
of  medical  relief  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  was  possible. 

73302.  How  did  you  enforce  that  ? — One  way  of  en- 
forcing it,  which  is  still  practised,  was  this  :  there  is  only 
one  medical  officer,  and  he  has  a  club  where  they  make 
a  small  payment,  and  whenever  it  is  possible  that  they 
can  at  all  pay  for  the  medical  relief  they  are  told  they 
are  to  belong  to  that  club.  In  several  cases  they  would 
be  told  :  No,  we  cannot  give  you  medical  relief,  you 
must  go  into  the  workhouse. 


73303.  When  it  comes  to  the  point,  will  any  medical 
officer  or  relieving  officer  refuse  medical  relief  if  applied 
to  ? — It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  him  to  do  so.  It  is 
very  difficult  for  him  actually  to  refuse  for  that  time  ; 
but  he  can  bring  it  forward  for  the  future,  and  so  check 
the  continuance  of  applying  for  medical  relief. 

73304.  Do  you  ever  give  it  on  loan  ? — Yes,  always. 
That  is  one  way  I  ought  to  have  mentioned.  What 
we  did  was  to  make  it  by  way  of  loan,  and  we  took  pro- 
ceedings in  the  county  court  for  payment. 

73305.  With  success  ? — We  were  successful. 

73306.  Did  you  recover  any  large  proportion  ? — 
I  do  not  say  any  large  proportion  ;  we  recovered  a  certain 
amount.  It  is  not  the  amount  that  we  recover,  it  is  the 
dread  of  having  to  come  into  the  coimty  court. 

73307.  Do  you  find  that  act  as  a  deterrent  ? — Yes. 

73308.  Do  you  think  you  have  found  that  that  makes 
people  join  medical  clubs  ?— Yes  ;  we  talked  it  over  with 
the  county  court  registrar  because  there  have  been 
difficulties,  and  we  arranged  that  on  every  card  of  medical 
relief  it  should  be  stated  that  that  relief  was  by  way  of 
loan,  and  then  we  should  be  able  to  proceed  against 
them  in  the  county  court. 

73309.  AVhat  did  you  charge  for  medical  attendance  ? 
• — Half-a-crown. 
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73310.  Half-a-crown  an  illness  ? — Half-a-crown  gener- 


ally 

73311.  And  medicine  extra  ? — No,  including  the  medi- 
cine. 

7331: 
Yes. 
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You  made  a  general  charge  of  half-a-crown  ? — 


73313.  And  that  you  could  substantiate  ? — Yes. 

73314.  You  know  the  difficulty  that  guardians  some- 
times find  in  that  in  assessing  the  services  of  the  medical 
men  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  why  we  found  it  advisable  to  go 
into  the  matter  with  the  registrar  of  the  county  court 
and  get  it  all  agreed. 

73315.  You  do  not  pay  the  medical  men  per  case,  do 
you  ?-— No. 

73316.  You  pay  him  a  fixed  salary  ? — Yes. 

73317.  It  has  been  strongly  represented  to  us  by  some 
witnesses  that  the  charities  do  not  do  their  part  in  re- 
lieving the  poverty  of  the  town.  I  see  you  have  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  to  give  on  that  subject  ? — Yes. 

73318.  Have  you  large  endowed  charities  at  Ipswich  ?  Charitie 
— No,  we  have  not.  Ipswictl 

73319.  Have  you  much  in  the  way  of  personal  charity  ? 
— Yes,  a  great  deal. 

73320.  It  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  that  ? — Impossible,  but  the  people 
are  generous,  undoubtedly. 

73321.  You  have  now  a  branch  of  the  Charity  Organis- 
tion  Society  ? — We  are  trying  to  start  it ;  we  have  not 
actually  started  it. 

73322.  WTiat  sphere  of  action  do  you  propose  for  that  ?  Object o| 
■ — We  want  the  Charity  Oiganisation  Society  in  order  Charity 
to  ascertain  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  desiring  aid,  Organisi 
and  also  another  branch  of  it  to  find  out  desirable  cases  Societyil 
which  need  aid  but  do  not  apply  for  it.  ^  'I 

73323.  Do  you  propose  to  be  a  relieving  society  or  not  ? 
— That  depends  on  the  funds  we  can  get,  but  generally 
we  should  rather  be  an  intermediary  society  to  introduce 
persons. 

73324.  You  would  not  restrict  yourself  to  that  ? — Not 
if  we  had  the  funds. 


73325.  What  co-operation  do  you  look  forward  to 
between  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and  the  board 
of  guardians  ? — First  of  all,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
guardians  would  probably  be  on  the  committee,  and  we 
should  acquire  all  the  information  we  could  from  the 
superintendent  relieving  officer  and  the  other  relieving 
officers,  and  supply  them  with  information  also  with 
regard  to  their  cases,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
would  become  the  knowledge  of  the  other. 
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73326.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  class  of  case  which 
now  comes  before  the  board  which  would  more  appro-  Oigani? 
priately  come  before  your  society  ? — There  may  be  a  few.  Society, 
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73327.  Take  the  case  of  widows  with  children,  for 
instance.  Do  you  think  you  could  deal  with  them  more 
adequately  than  the  board  can  ? — Widows  with  children 
we  could  help  with  regard  to  the  children.  I  could 
give  an  instance:  recently  there  was  a  man  who  had 
served  in  the  South  African  War  and  was  a  cripple, 
and  got  Is.  OJd.  pension.  He  had  also  joined  a  club, 
but  had  been  ill  for  a  year,  so  that  all  he  had  was  12s. 
a  week  to  maintain  himself  and  his  wife  and  four  children. 
He  applied  for  the  admission  of  his  daughter  into  the 
Army  Free  School.  They  referred  to  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Society,  the  Charity  Organisation  Scoiety  sent  down 
to  me  to  enquire  into  the  case,  and  I  found  it  a  case 
thoroughly  deserving  of  help.  The  result  was  that  that 
man  not  only  got  his  daughter,  but  one  of  his  sons  into 
the  school. 

73328.  Do  you  find  a  tendency,  for  instance  in  the 
case  of  widows  with  children,  for  pauperism  to  become 
hereditary  ? — Not  with  strict  administration  of  out-relief. 

73329.  It  is  very  difficult,  in  the  case  of  widows  and 
children,  to  make  it  very  strict,  is  it  not  ? — I  have  not 
found  much  hereditary  pauperism. 

73330.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  strict  administra- 
tion in  the  case  of  a  widow  and  children  ? — Of  course, 
we  consider  somewhat  her  character,  her  cleanliness, 
and  the  way  the  home  is  kept,  and  the  way  the  children 
are  brought  up,  then  a  widow  generally  would  be  con- 
sidered able  to  maintain  herself  and  one  cliild ;  and  if  she 
were  of  good  character  we  should  give  her  relief. 

73331.  Do  you  ever  give  relief  by  taking  children  ofi 
her  hands  ? — Sometimes. 

73332.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  form  of  relief  ? — 
It  is  a  difficulty,  because  sometimes  you  have  a  case 
of  a  widow  applying  who  is  not  altogether  of  a  satis- 
factory character  ;  you  either  take  her  and  the  children 
into  the  House  or  you  must  do  something  for  the  children. 
In  some  cases  they  took  the  children  and  left  her.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  altogether  satisfactory. 

73333.  Take  the  case  of  an  aged  person,  do  you  look 
forward  to  being  able  to  command  a  sufficient  number 
of  pensions,  let  us  say,  for  old  people  to  keep  them  off 
the  rates  ? — A  certain  number  of  pensions  for  outdoor 
old  people,  not  for  indoor.  I  know  it  has  been  done  in  a 
friendly  society  in  the  south  of  Suffolk,  the  Halstead  and 
Colne  Valley.  It  has  been  in  existence  thirty  years, 
and  they  have  had  pensions  as  part  of  their  schemes. 
I  had  a  list  of  the  people,  and  I  found  one  village  in  which 
the  majority  of  the  people  over  sixty-five  were  receiving 
pensions. 

73334.  {3Iiss  Hill.)  Tlirough  the  friendly  society  ?— 
Yes. 

73335.  (il/r.  Gardiner.)  How  is  that  supported,  by 
the  member's'  contributions  ? — Yes. 

73336.  Entirely  ?— I  think  entirely,  but  I  will  get 
particulars. 

73337.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  look  forward  in  your 
sanguine  moments  to  a  time  when  organised  charity  can 
deal  with  all  cases  which  are  not  dealt  with  outdoors  by 
the  guardians  ? — No. 

73338.  Why  not  ? — In  the  first  place  organised  charity 
is  all  very  well  when  it  is  started.  At  starting  it  generally 
depends  on  two  or  three  people.  If  those  die  or  go  off 
the  organised  charity  is  apt  to  become  disorganised. 

73339.  The  same  is  true  of  most  boards  of  guardians, 
is  it  not  ? — Only  that  a  board  of  guardians  have  a  system. 

73340.  And  they  have  the  auditor  ? — They  have  the 
auditor,  and  they  have  the  inspector,  who,  after  all, 
to  a  certain  extent  sees  that  they  carry  out  their  system. 

73341.  Supposing  you  could  educate  charitable  people 
to  the  point  at  which  they  laid  out  their  charity  wiseh', 
do  you  not  think  there  is  charity  enough  in  Ijiswich  to 
provide  for  all  the  outdoor  relief  cases  ? — ^I  do  not  know 
whether  one  would  get  contributions  enough  for  that 
purpose. 

73342.  I  am  supposing  you  only  act  as  an  intermediary 
to  refer  people  to  appropriate  sources  ;  do  you  not  think 
there  is  charity  enough,  if  properly  administered,  in  Ips- 
wich to  provide  for  all  cases  now  given  outdoor  relief  ? — 
There  might  be  ;  I  could  not  tell  ;  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  that  there  would  be.    I  do  not  think  there  \^  ouid. 
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73343.  How  far  do  you  think  the  conditions  of  life  in  Mr. 
Ipswich  determine  the  amount  of  pauperism  as  compared    Arthur  F. 
with  administration  ?    Take,  for  instance,  the  housing  Vulliamy. 
of  the  poor  in  Ipswich,  is  that  in  a  satisfactory  state  ? —  ' 
On  the  whole  decidedly.  24  July  1907. 

73.344.  You  mean  there  is  not  much  overcrowding  ? —  Housing 
No,  there  has  been  an  immenss  deal  done  there.  One  conditions  at 
thing  I  may  mention  as  an  indirect  consequence  of  the  Ipswich, 
thrift  of  the  people,  which  is  that  a  freehold  land  society  Ipswich 
and  building  societies  have  all  done  a  great  dsal  toward  ''iVO-ipg 
the  encouragement  of  the  working  men  to  find  their  ^^^■^^ 
own  homes.  operations. 

73345.  And  they  have  done  that  largely  ? — Yes,  largely. 
I  think  we  found  some  time  ago  (there  are  more  now 
considerably)  there  were  over  2,000  freeholders  in  Ipswich. 

73346.  And  the  transit  question  has  been  solved,  has 
it  ? — That  has  been  solved  satisfactorily  now  by  trams. 

73347.  You  have  good  building  bye-laws,  of  course  ?  Housing 

— Yes.    We  have  nearly  entirely  four-roomed  or  five-  conditions  at 
roomed  cottages  for  the  working  class,  each  family  having  Ipswich, 
its  own  cottage. 

73348.  With  three  bedrooms  ? — Two  or  three  bed- 
rooms, some  two  and  some  three,  the  gi'eater  number  I 
should  say  now  would  be  three. 

73349.  Do  you  find  that  the  sanitary  authority  and  A«itude  of 
the    guardians    work  together  ? — There   has  been 
collision  between  them. 

73350.  Do  you  often  have  at  the  board  of  guardians,  guardians 
to  report  a  house  to  the  sanitary  authority  as  over-  towards 
crowded  and  insanitary  ?— Yes.  insanitary 

houses. 

73351.  And  they  take  cognisance  of  it  and  act  on  your 
recommendation  ? — Yes. 

73352.  Would  your  guardians  refuse  out-relief  to  a 
house  in  an  insanitary  condition  ? — They  would  if  it  was 
distinctly  insanitary. 

73353.  Would  they  refuse  outdoor  relief  to  a  house  Attitude  of 
where  there  was  consumption  ? — I  think  they  would  in  Ipswich 
that  case  say  that  the  person  must  go,  if  provision  can  be  guardians 
made  for  him,  into  the  hospital  for  consumptive  cases,  towards 

relief  of 

73354.  But  as  you  know,  people  are  very  obstinate  on  phthisis 
that  subject  ? — We  did  not  find  them  so.    In  two  or  three  cases., 
cases  that  I  know  that  we  sent  in  that  way  there  was  no 
obstinacy,  no  refusal  to  go,  it  was  only  a  question  of  ways 

and  means  with  them. 

73.355.  Do  you  make  any  provision  in  your  workhouse 
for  those  cases  ? — No,  not  in  our  workhouse  we  have  not. 

73356.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  deal  with  those  cases  Proposal  for 
on  a  large  scale  to  make  special  provision  for  them  ? —  special  Poor 
It  would  have  to  be  for  a  bigger  district  than  a  union.     Law  phthisis 

73357.  And  outside  the  Poor  Law  ? — I  should  not  ^yftll^^larser^ 
object  to  it  in  connection  with  the  Poor  Law,  if  it  were  area, 
made  for  a  special  large  district. 

73358.  Would  you  make  pauperism  a  necessary  con-  Difficulties 
dition  of  going  into  such  an  institution? — That  is  one  of  lack  of 
difficulty  which  very  few  people  seem  to  see,  that  we  are  deterrence  of 
penalising  the  respectable  poor  by  giving  advantages  to  medical 

the  paupers  which  the  respectable  poor  cannot  avail 
themselves  of.    That  is  really  an  injustice. 

73359.  They   are   largely   medical   advantages  ?— 
Medical  advantages  mainly. 

73360.  Do  you  find  at  Ipswich  that  is  the  case,  is  your  Infectious- 
infirmary  largely  used  by. people  ? — Yes.  ness  of 

73361.  Who  are  not  inmates  of  the  house  ? — Yes,  J^hef'^^ 
when  they  go  in  once  they  are  ready  to  go  in  again  for  very 

little. 

73362.  Have  you  ever  kno\\'n  people  who  have  been  Question  of 
discharged  from  the  infirmary  as  convalescent,  and  gone  medical 
into  the  House,  find  themselves  so  comfortable  that  they  relief  as  the 
have  stayed  there  ?— I  do  not  think  we  have  found  that  ^^^^  ^*^P 

is  so  so  much,  I  have  kno\vn  most  respectable  people  P^^pensm. 
driven  into  the  house  by  special  circumstances  who  have 
found  themselves  so  comfortable  that  they  have  not 
wanted  to  go  out. 

73363.  But  not  through  the  infirmary  ? — No,  I  do  not 

think  so.  Ipswich 

73364.  Have  you  a  general  hospital  at  Ij^swich  ?— Yes, 

73365.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  sphere  of  conditions  of 
your  infirmary  and  that  ? — Anybody  can  be  sent  into  admission, 
the  general  hospital  by  a  subscriber's  ticket.  etc. 
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Mr.  73366.  Except  in  case  of  accidents  wliicli  do  not  require 

Arthur  F.    a  ticket  ? — Yes,  I  mean  to  say  cases  of  illness. 
Vidlmmy.       'j^SQT.  You  do  require  a  ticket  then  ?— Yes. 

24  July  1907.      73368  Or  else  they  come  to  the  workhouse  infirmary  ? 
 ■ — Yes. 

73369.  Is  there  any  difificulty  in  obtaining  subscribers' 
letters  ? — Not  till  near  the  end  of  the  current  year. 

Class  of  73370.  Do   the  majority  of  poor  people  who  require 

patients  at  institutional  treatment  go  to  one  or  other,  should  you 

voluntary  say  ? — I  should  say  that  the  respectable  poor  certainly, 

hospitals.  ^Ijg  wliole,  go  to  the  hospital. 

73371.  They  do  try  and  get  into  the  hospital  first 
before  they  try  the  infirmary  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  outdoor 
poor,  also  there  is  an  outdoor  disj)ensary  in  connection 
with  the  hospital,  so  a  good  many  of  them  go  as  out- 
patients to  the  hospital. 

73372.  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in  the  way  of 
co-operation  which  might  be  made  between  the  Poor  LaAV 
and  the  voluntary  hospital  ? — I  think  they  co-operate 
as  far  as  they  possibly  can  now,  as  they  do  also  with  the 

hospitals  and  convalescent  home  at  Felixstowe. 

convalescent  73373^  you  send  cases  from  your  Board  to  the  con- 
valescent home  ? — We  send  cases  to  the  home  and  sub- 
scribe to  it,  we  get  tickets  and  send  the  cases  there,  and 
so  we  do  with  regard  to  the  hospital. 

'  73374.  Would  the  hospital  tickets  you  get  be  mainly 
used  for  persons  in  the  workhouse  ? — No,  not  in  the 
workhouse,  they  would  be  outdoor  cases  that  were  found 
to  be  more  suitable  for  the  hospital. 

73375.  Do  you  perform  operations  in  your  infirmary  ? 
— Small  operations,  but  very  seldom. 

73376.  You  generally  move  them  into  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes. 

Condition  of       73377.  T  gather  that  employment  in  Ipswich  is  generally 
employment   abundant  ?— Yes,  I  should  say  so. 
-at  Ipswich. 

73378.  There  is  not  much  unemployment  ? — No, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  labourers  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  building  trade  also  is  suffering,  but  for 
skilled  artisans  otherwise  there  is  good  employment, 
and  there  is  also  good  employment  for  female  labour. 
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73379.  Do  you  think  the  Poor  Law  is  adequate  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  unemployment  ? — I  think  it  is. 

73380.  Would  you  suggest  any  developments  in  any 
direction  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything 
that  we  want  to  strengthen  the  Poor  Law  with  regard 
to  unemployment.    I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 

.for  the  State  in  any  way  to  interfere  with  the  question  of 

employment — very  difficult. 

73381.  On  the  whole  you  think  that  the  offer  of  the 
house  is  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

73382.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  extend  it  so  far  as 
to  support  the  wife  and  family  outside  if  the  man  would 
come  in  ? — Yes,  I  would  do  that. 

73383.  You  think  that  is  a  sufficient  test  ?— Yes, 
if  the  man  would  come  in  I  think  that  is  a  sufficient  test. 

73384.  Do  you  think  now  that  a  period  of  residence  in 
your  workhouse  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  a  man — 
phj'sically  first  ? — I  think  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon 
a  man  in  the  way  of  giving  him  physical  comforts,  and 
so  on,  which  he  did  not  work  for  really. 

73385.  But  not  in  the  sense  of  lowering  his  physique, 
which  is  what  I  meant  rather  ? — No. 

73386.  You  think  your  dietary  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  man  at  full  working  strength  ? — Ample. 

73387.  But  morally  you  think  it  would  deteriorate 
:liim  ? — Yes,  morally,  not  physically,  certainly. 

73388.  You  do  not  fear  the  results,  in  that  sense, 
to  a  man  of  coming  in  ? — No. 

73389.  You  think  on  the  whole  he  would  go  out  with 
a  lower  ideal  of  life  ? — Yes. 

73390.  (ilfr.  Gardiner.)  And  loss  of  self-respect  ?— 
Loss  of  self-respect  also. 

73391.  That  would  be  the  policy  of  taking  the  able- 
bodied  unemployed  father  and  family  into  the  house 
in  times  of  unemployment  ? — Yes,  but,  you  see,  one  has 
to  consider  the  question  more  widely  than  that. 


73392.  I  only  meant  from  that  point  of  view  ? — Yes. 

73393.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  And,  of  course,  the  society  that 
they  would  find  there  is  not  elevating  ? — No.  They 
have  done  this  in  the  workliouse  very  wisely  without 
altering  the  comforts  ;  they  have  classified,  as  far  as  they 
could,  in  different  day-rooms  and  dormitories. 

73394.  Have  you  any  system  of  instruction  for  the 
able-bodied  ? — No,  we  have  not,  it  is  very  desirable.  I 
think  they  did  it  at  Whitechapel,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
excellent  thing. 

73395.  You  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  introduce  into 
all  workhouses,  where  there  are  a  great  many  able-bodied 
at  any  rate  ? — Yes.  There  is  the  Brabazon  scheme, 
and  that  is  undoubtedly  a  good  scheme. 

73396.  That  employs  the  aged  ? — Not  only  the  aged 
but  those  who  are  partially  unfit. 

73397.  Not  able-bodied  ? — Yes,  and  for  the  able-bodied 
they  are  now  doing  what  is  also  an  excellent  thing,  I 
think ;  they  are  making  a  labour  yard  with  cells  in  which 
they  shall  work,  each  one  by  himself. 

73398.  That  is  to  say,  you  think  that  the  best  deterrent 
is   continuous  and  isolated  employment  ? — Yes. 

73399.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  In  paragraph  8  you  speak  of  the 
sick  who  have  had  no  opportunity  by  joining  a  friendly 
society  or  medical  club  in  order  to  provide  for  their  sick- 
ness ;  in  your  experience  of  the  Ipswich  Union  did  you  ever 
form  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  those  who  came  to 
you  for  sickness  who  had  really  bo)ia  fide  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  a  friendly  society  ? — I  did  not ;  I  re- 
member it  was  a  fair  number,  but  I  could  not  tell  the 
proportion  ;  I  have  not  the  data  to  make  the  propor- 
tion with. 

73400.  Will  it  be  a  considerable  number  ? — Not  a 
considerable  number. 

73401.  You  think  that  the  majority  of  the  labouring 
class  who  do  come  to  the  workhouse  might  at  some  time 
or  other,  with  thrift,  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — Yes. 

73402.  In  your  next  paragraph  you  say  that  the  Poor 
Law  is  administered  by  trained  and  experienced  officials. 
Is  not  that  rather  a  desire  that  it  should  always  be  ad- 
ministered by  trained  and  experienced  officials  ? — On 
the  whole  it  is  ;  as  I  say,  the  sj'stem  which  they  ought 
to  pursue  is  good,  and  there  are  inspectors  to  see  that  they 
do  pursue  that  system,  and  they  have  to  account  to  the 
auditor,  and  so  on.  All  these  things  keep  them  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  right  path. 

73403.  {Aliss  Hill.)  You  are  there  comparing  them 
with  the  less  trained  and  less  experienced  charitable 
arrangements,  are  you  not;  the  charitable  people  are 
still  less  tra'ned  and  still  less  experienced  ? — Yes,  they 
are  much  less  trained. 

73404.  It  is  a  question  between  the  charitable  organisa- 
tion and  the  Poor  Law  organisation  ? — Exactly. 

73405.  (Dr.  Doivnes,)  My  point  in  putting  the  question 
I  did  to  you  was  rather  to  ask  whether  you  had  any  views 
as  to  promoting  the  appointment  of  trained  and  experi- 
enced officials.  Are  you  in  favour  of  training  as  a  qualifi- 
cation for  Poor  Law  employment  ? — Yes,  I  am. 

73406.  Take,  for  instance,  the  post  of  relieving  officer  ? 
— Yes.  and  I  think  it  has  become  more  and  more  that  the 
relieving  officers,  even  in  the  country,  have  been  appointed 
who  have  had  some  previous  experience. 

73407.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  that  development 
extend  further  ? — Yes. 

73408.  Have  you  any  views  that  you  could  put  before 
us  as  to  how  it  could  be  best  obtained  ? — No,  I  know  it  is 
a  very  difficult  question. 

73409.  Would  you  be  content  with  a  mere  paper 
examination  ? — A  mere  paper  examination  would  hardly 
do. 

73410.  You  want  more  than  that  ? — Yes,  so  much 
depends  upon  character,  which  caimot  be  stated  on  paper. 

73411.  Would  you  have  the  examinations  ? — I  should 
have  examinations,  and  I  should  say  that  the  relieving 
officers  are  very  ready.  At  the  request  of  the  Sociological 
Society  I  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  London  to  relieving 
officers,  and  they  were  verj^  ready  indeed  to  learn  and 
most  interested  in  the  matter,  so  that  I  think  there  is 
ample  desire  to  improve  themselves. 
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73412.  Would  the  relieving  officers  of  the  larger 
districts,  of  the  town  districts,  afford  fields  of  experience 
for  the  younger  men  ? — Yes,  they  would. 

73413.  So  that  there  sould  be  a  sort  of  probation 
system  ? — Exactly. 

73414.  In  paragraph  16  of  your  statement  there  is  a 
reference  to  free  medical  State  relief  ;  you  say  "  by  which, 
I  suppose,  is  meant  medical  out-relief  "  ;  that  is  to  say, 
limited  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

73415.  That  is  what  you  have  in  your  mind  there  ? — 
Yes. 

73416.  Would  you  see  free  medical  State  relief  extend 
beyond  the  securities  and  safeguards  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

73417.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  upon 
the  independence  of  the  people,  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the 

J  for  class  above  the  ordinary  class  of  pauper  have  no  facilities 
oor.   for  obtaining  the  sort  of  medical  relief  that  is  given  in  an 
infirmary  ? — They  have  none,  except  the  hospitals. 

73418.  And  the  hospitals  cannot  take  all  the  cases  ? — 
The  hospitals  cannot  take  all  the  cases,  and  they  are  not 
equal  in  many  cases  to  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries. 

1  73419.  Would  it  be  desirable  if  it  could  be  so  done  to 
provide  for  svich  class  some  more  ready  means  of  medical 
aid  ? — I  have  thought  it  worth  consideration  whether  a 

^  person  could  not  be  admitted  into  a  Poor  Law  infirmary  by 
payment,  so  that  he  should  feel  that  he  was  getting  what 
he  paid  for,  and  nothing  in  the  way  of  charity  at  all. 

73420.  Would  it  be  po.ssible  for  friendly  societies  to 
have  some  arrangement  by  which  they  would  make  their 
payment  to  an  institution  for  the  sick,  and  members 
would  have  a  certain  claim  in  suitable  cases  ? — I  think 

ledies  that  could  be  done. 

73421.  If  those  ideas  were  developed  it  would  prevent 
the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  Poor  Law  in  some  of  those 
cases  of  sickness  ? — In  some  of  those  cases  it  would,  and 
it  would  do  away  with  what  I  feel  to  be  a  great  hardship, 
a,s  I  said  before,  on  those  who  are  not  paupers,  namely, 
their  not  being  so  well  provided  for  as  those  who  are 
paupers. 

73422.  We  have  rather  gone  ahead  in  providing  for  the 
paupers  without  thinking  of  the  man  just  above  the 
pauper  ? — Yes. 

73423.  And  the  man  just  above  the  pauper  is  the 
chief  problem  at  the  moment  from  the  medical  point  of 
view  ? — Yes. 

73424.  But  you  want  to  maintain  his  independence  ? — 
Yes,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  by  paying  whatever  it  was 
he  would  retain  his  independence. 

73425.  A  payment  which  should  be  adjusted  to  his 
means  ? — Yes. 

73426.  Would  you  take  part  payment  ? — Yes. 

73427.  You  mean  if  a  man  could  not  pay  all  let  him 
pay  what  he  could  ? — Yes. 

ion  7.3428.  Would  you  care  to  go  further  than  you  do  in 
Paragraph  26.  where  you  tell  of  persons  seeking  election 
as  guardians  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  class  of  persons 
has  deteriorated  of  late  years.  I  find  that  throughout 
the  country  everywhere. 

73429.  Is  it  a  fact  that  of  the  present  guardians  of 
Ipswich,  some  of  them  are  people  who  have  been  con- 
victed by  the  magistrates  there  or  elsewhere  ? — No, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  at  present.  I  do  know  of  two  cases 
in  which  it  occurred,  and  one  of  them — I  know  the  man 
perfectly  well — I  believe  was  innocent  when  he  was  con- 
victed. He  was  a  most  respectable  man.  The  other 
case  was  many  years  before,  a  case  of  petty  fraud  ;  they 
were  both  disqualified.  I  simply  had  to  hint  it  to  both 
of  them  and  they  retired,  but  they  were  not  gross  cases 
at  all.    I  do  not  know  of  any  at  the  present  time. 

73430.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  any  of  the  present 
board  have  appeared  before  the  magistrates  ? — Yes, 
one  of  the  present  board  appeared  before  the  magistrate.' , 
for  drunkenness,  and  was  convicted,  and  was  afterward 
re-elected. 

73431-2.  So  that  the  electors  had  all  the  facts  before 
them  in  any  case  ? — The  electors  had  all  the  facts  before 
them.  Of  course  a  man  of  that  sort  coming  in  that 
condition  to  do  his  duty  on  the  board  disgusts  other 
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men  and  they  consequently  will  not  come  forward  or  will 
not  continue  to  be  members. 

73433.  Are  the  members  of  the  present  board  of  guar-   

dians  much  removed  from  the  class  of  paupers  whom  24  jyiy^  1907 
they  have  to  govern  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should  ' 
say  any  now  belong  at  all  to  that  class — not  quite  to 

that  class — I  do  not  think  so. 

73434.  Are  there  any  classes  of  men  who  seek  to  go  on  Motives  of 
boards  of  guardians  for  their  own  individual  profit  and  guardians 
their  own  good  rather  than  that  of  the  community  ? —  in  seeking 
I  had  a  case  in  which  that  occurred  also  some  years  ago.  election. 
He  endeavoured  to  get  individual  benefit.    We  were 
furnishing  the  workhouse,  and  he  was  a  furniture  dealer, 

and  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  see  to  the  furnishing. 
It  was  arranged  that  the  furniture  should  be  bought  at 
a  sale,  and  he  put  some  of  his  own  goods  into  the  sale 
and  bought  some  of  his  own  goods  for  the  workhouse. 
That  came  out  very  soon  afterwards.  He  had  only  just 
been  elected,  and  when  I  told  him  of  it  he  retired. 

73435.  Who  detected  that  ? — Somebody,  I  do  not  know 
who  it  was,  came  and  told  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him 
and  he  retired. 
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73436.  Do  you  find  insurance  agents  seeking  election 
now-a-days  ? — No. 

73437.  Have  you  ever  known  cases  where  improper 
attempts  have  been  made  for  the  insurance  of  pauper 
children  or  pauper  inmates  ? — No,  I  have  not  come  across 
any  of  these.  I  do  not  think  that  has  been  the  case 
in  Ipswich. 

73438.  Or  of  imbeciles  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

73439.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  it  be  true  to  say  of  any 
board  of  guardians  with  which  you  are  acquainted  that 
the  inmates  on  liberty  days  frequent  the  houses  of  certain 
licensed  victuallers  who  are  members  of  the  board  ? — 
That  may  be  in  some  unions,  but  it  is  not  the  case  in 
Ipswich. 

73440.  You  have  no  case  of  that  ? — No  ;  we  have  no 
licensed  victuallers  on  ;  one  was  on  at  one  time,  a  most 
respectable  man,  but  nothing  of  that  sort  occurred  at  all. 
They  go  to  public  houses  undoubtedly,  that  is  one  of  our 
great  difficulties,  and  always  has  been,  with  regard  to  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse  going  out  on  leave  ;  they  are 
very  much  treated  by  their  friends  and  get  drunk  in 
consequence.  A  man  thinks  he  is  doing  an  act  of  kind- 
ness when  he  gives  a  pauper  a  pint  of  beer. 

73441.  It  is  not  that  the  pauper  inmate  goes  to  the  public 
house  of  one  of  the  guardians  on  liberty  days  and  there 
spends  his  money  ? — No. 

73442.  That  does  not  come  within  your  experience  ? 
— No,  not  at  all.  (As  to  this  the  Witness  subsequently 
wrote  as  follows  ; — "  I  find  that,  since  I  was  clerk  to  the 
Board,  it  has  become  the  practice  for  certain  inmates 
to  frequent  certain  houses  of  licensed  victuallers  who 
are  members  of  the  Board  with  decidedly  mischievous 
results.") 

73443.  Do  you  say  that  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
pauper  inmates  of  your  workhouse  are  unsuited  to  a 
happy  and  peaceful  existence  ? — Yes,  for  respectable 
poor,  unless  you  can  grade  them  in  the  workhouse 

7.3444.  Have  the  guardians  friends  among  the  inmates.  Bad 
and  has  the  friendship  with  the  guardians  interferrcd  influence  of 
with  the  discipline  of  the  House  ? — The  interference  of  guardians  on 
the  guardians  has  interfered  with  the  discipline  of  the  discipline  of 
House  in  more  than  one  case.    I  do  not  think  it  has  been  ^^'■^"ouse. 
from   special   friendliness   for   any   individual  pauper, 
but  from  a  general  idea  that  the  pauper  was  badly  treated, 
and  the  official  was  the  person  to  be  censured. 

73445.  Would  you  say,  in  consequence  of  that,  dis- 
cipline was  relaxed  ? — Yes. 

73446.  Throughout  the  whole  institution  ? — I  say  it 
has  been  relaxed  in  certain  cases. 

73447.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  15,  could  an  agricul-  Possibility  of 

tural  labourer,  earning,  say,  14s.  or  15s.  a  week,  make  this  provision  bv 

provision  and  also  make  provision  for  ordinary  sick  agricultiu-al 

benefit  ?— I  do  not  think  he  could  probably ;  but  you  labom-ers 

must  remember  this,  that  whether  he  could  make  pro-  ^^''^i'^^*'^'*^  '■ 

J  .  ,    ^       ness  and  old 

vision  for  himself  or  not  depends  upon  circumstances,  ^ 

and,  as  I  say,  he  has  done  so  ;  a  mere  agricultural  labourer 

in  the  Halsted  and  Colne  Valley  has  succeeded  in  making 

provision.    There  are  cases  in  which  he  could  do  it. 
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73448.  But  they  are  very  fortunate  in  Halsted  with 
their  co-operative  society  ?— How  do  you  mean  fortunate  ? 

73449.  It  is  a  very  good  one,  it  is  very  well  managed  ? 
— Yes,  and  so  it  is  at  Ipswich. 

73450.  You  get  better  dividends  at  Halsted  than  at 
Ipswich  ? — That  is  quite  possible ;  still  the  co-operative 
societies  have  been  of  great  advantage  undoubtedly  in 
both.  An  enormous  amount  of  money  now,  over 
£40,000,000  have  been  paid  into  the  central  co-operative 
society,  and  undoubtedly  they  have  been  part  of  the 
savings  of  the  poor. 

73451.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  speak  in  Paragraph  9  of  the 
lists  which  were  forwarded  to  clergymen  and  noncon- 
formist ministers  and  those  interested  in  the  poor.  You 
found  those  very  helpful,  did  you  not,  or  they  found 
them  very  helpful  ? — Yes. 

73452.  Has  that  policy  been  discontinued  ? — No,  it 
still  continues. 

73453.  And  also  the  recommendation  from  the  relieving 
officer  to  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  ? — -That  has  not 
been  done  ;  I  only  recommend  that,  that  has  not  been 
the  practice. 

73454.  But  there  are  cases  come  before  the  board  which 
you  would  feel  it  well  to  recommend  to  charity  ? — Yes, 
and  the  relieving  officer  would  in  that  case,  I  think,  recom- 
mend ;  but  if  we  had  a  Charity  Organisation  Society 
branch  there  it  would  be  more  systematised. 

73455.  Would  that  class  of  case  include  young  widows 
with  children,  so  that  they  might  in  some  way  be  put  on 
a  self-supporting  basis,  instead  of  being  permanent 
paupers  ? — Yes. 

73456.  As  a  rule  I  supj)ose  those  cases  go  to  the  board 
of  guardians  and  they  are  put  on  the  out-relief  list,  and 
there  they  remain  without  any  consideration  of  training 
them  for  any  kind  of  self-supporting  work  ? — Yes.  If 
there  is  any  suggestion  that  can  be  inade  it  is  made,  but 
there  is  no  sj'stem  of  doing  so. 

73457.  There  is  no  body  of  people  looking  out  for  that 
when  the  widow  first  comes  needing  help  ? — When  she 
first  comes,  then  they  may  look  out. 

73458.  But  they  very  seldom  do,  do  they  ? — No,  they 
do  not  often.  There  again  it  is  very  difficult  very  often 
to  get  at  their  earnings.  The  earnings  of  a  great  many 
women  workers  in  Ipswich  are  good ;  so  good  are  they,  in 
fact,  that  idle  young  men  marry  them  in  order  to  live 
upon  their  earnings. 

73459.  Then  the  need  for  that  sort  of  thing  would  be 
less  in  Ipswich,  perhaps,  than  in  other  places  ? — Yes. 


73460.  Because  sometimes  a  lump  sum  expended  in 
training  people  or  in  keeping  them  while  they  are  trained 
would  take  them  off  the  pauper  list  altogether  ? — Quite 
so. 

73461.  That  is  not  a  thing  the  guardians  would  be 
likely  to  do ;  I  do  not  think  they  have  the  power  to  do  it  ? 
— They  have  turned  their  attention  in  that  direction 
with  blind  people,  as  to  teaching  them  something  by 
which  they  could  earn  thek  living. 

73462.  But  not  the  yoimg  widows  V — No. 

73463.  In  Paragraph  15  you  say  a  pa3mient  of  od.  a 
week  would  provide  a  State  pension.  On  what  is  that 
founded  ? — That  is  only  recollection  ;  I  have  tried  to 
prove  it  but  I  cannot  get  particulars  that  will  actually 
prove  it. 

73464.  And  the  friendly  societies  are  offering,  or  some 
of  them  are  offering,  to  do  so  at  3d.  or  4d.  a  week  ? — Yes. 

73465.  And  those  statistics  would  have  been  submitted 
to  auditors  or  valuers  ? — Yes.  They  also  look  upon  the 
advantage  that  it  would  be  to  the  friendly  societies. 

73466.  Of  stopping  their  sick  pay  ? — Yes. 

73467.  And  not  letting  the  sick  pay  become  permanent, 
or  really  an  old-age  pension  ? — Yes. 

73468.  It  would  be  a  very  poor  person,  I  think,  that 
could  not  put  by  5d.  a  week  ? — I  think  so  too. 

73469.  There  are  many  pennies  that  go  in  drink  that 
could  be  saved  ? — I  think  so. 

73470.  With  regard  to  Paragraph  26,  I  suppose  you 
have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  how  to  get  back  again 
that  class  of  guardians  ;  the  power  of  co-opting  people 
they  do  not  seem  to  avail  themselves  of  much  ? — No, 
they  do  not. 

73471.  I  suppose  they  would  not  co-opt  the  right 
people  if  they  did  ? — I  think  if  they  did  they  would  co-opt 
the  right  people,  but  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it 
at  all  now.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  mistakes  and  very 
difficult  to  remedy  them. 

73472.  To  make  the  mistakes  of  having  altered  the 
system  ? — Yes. 

73473.  [Dr.  Doivnes.)  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
Suffolk  County  Medical  Club  ?— Yes. 

73474.  Do  you  approve  of  the  lines  upon  which  that 
club  is  run  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

73475.  We  ave  going  to  have  some  evidence  about  it, 
and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  it 
generally  ? — I  certainly  approve. 
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''4  Jul    1907      '^^'^'^6.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  have  prepared  a  statement, 
•''       '  which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will 
kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  folloiving  Statement) 

1.  I  have  been  acting  secretary,  since  1899,  of  the 
following  county  institutions,  of  which  my  father,  who 
died  in  1899,  was  the  organising  and  acting  secretary  till 
his  death : — 

(1)  Suffolk  County  Medical  Club,  1876.  Friendly 
society  for  medical  benefits  only.  Membership 
about  9,000. 

(2)  Suffolk  Provident  Society,  1875.  Friendly 
society  for  sick  benefits.  Pension  and  death  benefits. 
Membership  about  900. 

(3)  Suffolk  Discharged  Prisoners"  Aid  Society,  1875. 
Cases  dealt  v,  ith  per  annum  range  about  350  out  of 
about  1,000  discharged  per  annum. 

(4)  Suffolk  Village  Club  and  JEleading  Room 
Association.  (Wound  up  in  1903.)  A  central 
institution  to  support  village  clubs,  enabling  them  to 
exchange  literatm'c,  to  arrange  mdoor  competitions, 
to  provide  them  with  lectui'es,  magic  lanterns,  chess, 
draughts,  and  other  recreations  educational  in 
character. 

(5)  District  Managers  of  the  Employers'  Liability 
Assurance  Corporation  Limited,  since  1899,  dealing 
with  many  hundreds  of  workmen's  claims  each  year. 


Mr.  Herbert  Ernest  Waters,  called ;    and  Examined. 


(6)  Since  1897,  Member  and  Fellow  of  the  Society 
of  Accountants  and  Auditors. 

(7)  Five  years  non-premium  apprentice  in  engineer- 
ing workshop  in  the  North  of  England. 

Suffolk  County  Medical  Club. 

2.  As  its  rules  express,  this  county  institution  limits  its 
operations  to  the  poor  whose  earnings  per  family  are  deemed 
to  be  under  20s.  a  week  ;  eligibility  for  membership  is 
determined  by  the  local  doctor  and  local  honorary  steward. 

3.  The  club  may  be  considered  self-supporting  inasmuch 
as  the  annual  voluntary  subscriptions  have  now  fallen  to 
less  than  £15  per  annum,  and  with  this  small  amount  of 
outside  support  there  is  usually  a  surplus  of  about  £10 
per  annum. 

4.  Its  membership,  though  remainuig  at  about  9,000,  is 
constantly  changing— at  the  rate  of  about  1,000  persons 
per  annum 

5.  During  its  career  nearly  £40,000  has  been  collected 
and  disbursed  for  medical  attendance  and  benefits,  and, 
though  it  has  occasional  local  difficulties,  it  has  never 
had  any  monetary  or  other  loss  whatsoever. 

6.  Its  management  is  composed  of  gentlemen  who  act 
gratuitously,  a  paid  secretary  and  local  stewards  in  the 
villages. 

7.  No  serious  difficulty  has  been  iircapable  of  adjust- 
ment by  the  committee. 
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8.  Of  all  the  medical  men  who  have  given  their  services 
to  the  club,  one  only  has  relinquished  his  post,  and  in  this 
case  incipient  insanity  was  evidently  the  cause  of  doing  so. 
It  is  not  claimed  that  the  medical  men  are  adequately 
paid  for  their  services,  but  the  contrary.  It,  however, 
enables  the  medical  men  to  help  those  very  poor  who  are 
members  of  the  club  to  avoid  applying  for  medical  relief 
as  paupers.  The  acceptance  for  so  many  years  of  small 
fees  and  the  willingness  to  continue  to  act  is  a  feature 
that  cannot  be  too  widely  known  to  the  credit  of  the 
medical  men.  For  Doctor's  fees,  see  Rule  30,  etc.  (.S'ee 
Appendix  No.  X.  (A)). 

9.  In  particular,  the  fact  that  these  medical  men  amongst 
them  have  the  care  of  nearly  4,000  children  at  a  fee  of  less 
than  Is.  per  child.per  annum  without  expectation  of  further 
reward,  is  a  feature  deserving  of  recognition  in  this  local 
effort  to  enable  the  poor  to  avoid  and  lessen  pauperism. 

10.  That  the  poor  appreciate  the  independence 
Membership  gives  is  evidenced  by  the  maintenance  of 
numbers  in  the  teeth  of  the  depopulation  of  the  rural 
districts.  Its  aid  in  helping  them  to  be  self-supporting 
by  right  of  small  quarterly  payments  is  invaluable  in  the 
locality,  and  in  no  less  degree  to  the  nation. 

11.  The  committee  is  annually  elected  by  and  from 
both  the  benefit  members  and  voluntary  subscribers, 
together  with  the  medical  men  and  other  gentlemen  who 
throughout  have  given  their  support  and  guidance.  In 
this  way  the  confidence  of  the  members  and  the 
medical  men  has  been  secured,  and  it  has  done  much  to 
maintain  the  society  in  its  present  usefulness  for  a  period 
of  over  thirty  years.  The  society  is  probably  the  only  one 
of  this  kind,  and  by  meeting  the  wants  of  its  members  has 
tended  to  lessen  pauperism.  The  voluntary  subscribers' 
namely  the  presidents,  Mr.  Roger  Kerrison  and  the  Earl 
of  Stradbroke,  and  the  vice-jiresidents,  one  of  whom, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Packard,  has  hardly  missed  a  meeting  for 
thirty  years,  have  done  much  for  the  good  of  the  society. 

12.  The  chief  causes  of  poverty  in  this  locality  are : 

(1)  In  totvn  districts  : — 

(a)  Largely  unskilled  labour. 

(6)  As  the  result  of  absence  of  building  work,  the 
unemployed  amongst  the  skilled  mechanics  chiefly 
belong  to  the  building  and  allied  trades. 

(c)  Apart  from  food,  cost  of  living  is  higher  than 
in  the  rural  districts. 

{d)  Almost  entire  dependence  of  local  industry 
upon  agriculture  being  prosperous. 

(e)  Amongst  the  unskilled  poor,  young  and  fairly 
large  families  prevent  provision  for  periods  when 
out  of  employment. 

(/)  Tendency  amongst  the  leading  friendly  societies 
not  to  cultivate  members  whose  livelihood  is  both 
precarious  and  hazardous,  or  of  an  unskilled  nature. 

(g)  The  necessity  for,  but  almost  entire  absence  of, 
systematic  collection  of  payments  for  either  medical 
or  sick  benefits  amongst  the  poor  of  the  casually 
employed  class. 

{h)  System  of  friendly  or  other  societies  of  re- 
jecting, by  means  of  medical  examination,  the  less 
strong  of  the  poor  of  all  classes. 

(0  Where  the  casually  or  hazardously  employed 
worker  is  able  to  get  entry  for  sick  or  other  benefits 
the  cost  is  necessarily  heavier,  and  tends  to  further 
retard  any  desire  to  be  thrifty. 

(j)  Recent  legislation  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  has  further  tended  to  lessen  their  desire 
for  thrift. 

(2)  In  country  districts  : — ■ 

(a)  Any  misfortune  to  breadwinner  with  large 
family  throws  them  on  relief. 
(6)  Average  wages  low. 

(c)  Misfortune  or  bankruptcy  of  employer,  farmer 
or  others,  also  farms  going  out  of  cultivation  results 
in  their  being  thrown  for  a  long  time  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

(d)  Recent  legislation  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act  is  making  casual  and  other  labourers 
less  thrifty. 

13.  The  system  of  the  Suffolk  County  Medical  Club 
avoids  overlapping  inasmuch  as  when  the  head  of  a 
family  is  in  a  benefit  society  which  yields  him  medical 
attendance,  while  still  remaining  (as  head  of  the  family) 
a  member  of  the  Suffolk  County  Medical  Club,  he  pays  no 
contributions  for  himself  thereto  ;  and  yet  if  his  medical 


attendance  from  his  sick  benefit  club  does  not  provide  Air.  Herhcrl 
for  payment  for  fractures,  etc.,  he  is  still  entitled  to  claim   ^-  Wafers. 

from  the  Suffolk  County  Medical  Club,  provided  he  be  

attended  by  one  of  its  doctors,  when  an  allowance  jg  24  .July,  1907. 
made  to  the  latter,  agreeably  to  the  scale  in  the  Con- 
solidated  Poor  Law  Orders. 
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14.  Thes3  arrangements  permit  of  co-operation  with 
any  club  which  provides  medical  attendance.  I  am  of 
opinion,  however,  that  in  the  best  interests  of  societies 
granting  weekly  payment  for  sickness,  the  medical 
attendance  of  its  members  should  be  provided  through 
an  organisation  independent  of  such  societies,  thereby 
enabling  medical  men  to  give  their  opinions  with,  if 
possible,  greater  freedom  and  independence.  The  opera- 
tions of  this  organisation  should  be  confined  solely  to 
medical  attendance. 

15.  An  extension  of  the  field  covered  by  medical  clubs.  Proposed 
if  confined  by  a  wage-earning  limit  to  the  very  poor,  could  measures 
be  promoted  by  : —  for  en- 

(a)  A  grant  whereby  a  much  wider  scale  of  fees  couraging 
could  be  paid  to  the  medical  men  for  the  many  i"fdioal 
special  services  which  they  are  called  upon  to  give,  °  " 

but  which  are  not  provided  for  under  the  Poor 
Law  Consolidated  Orders. 

(b)  A  grant  varying  with  total  membership  whereby 
medical  men  could  receive  somewhat  larger  re- 
muneration per  child. 

(c)  Such  grant  to  bear  the  cost  of  temporarily 
suspending  or  modifying  the  monthly  or  quarterly 
contributions  of  members  when  by  unemi^loyment  or 
misfortune  they  are  in  penniless  circumstances. 
The  suspension  or  modification  of  contribution^! 
should  always  be  contingent  on  a  certain  length 
of  membership  having  been  attained. 

(d)  A  grant  per  head  for  the  cost  of  collection  by 
means  of  paid  collectors  so  that  the  system  may 
compare  with  the  facilities  for  collection  provided 
by  the  large  industrial  societies,  and  the  very  poor 
may  have  the  same  facilities  provided  for  them  both 
to  become  and  remain  members  of  the  medical 
societies. 


16.  The  health  of  the  community  suffers  very  rarely 
indeed  from  insufficiency  in  amount,  or  from  the  quality 
of  the  medical  assistance  available,  but  it  certainly  suffers 
from  the  lack  of  right  to  promptly  call  in  medical  assis- 
tance. 

17.  As  representing  the  Employers'  Liability  Assur- 
ance Corporation  for  the  settlement  of  their  claims,  I 
have  frequently  come  across  case  after  case  in  which 
seriously  aggravated  results  have  ensued  by  the  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  person  incapacitated  to  avoid  seeking, 
on  account  of  cost,  prompt  medical  assistance,  particularly 
in  cases  involving  blood  poisoning  and  eye  injuries. 

18.  We  have  drawn  the  attention  of  large  employers  to 
the  value  of  a  system  whereby  special  groups  of  their 
employees  could,  without  reference,  promptly  seek  the 
nearest  medical  assistance  for  injury  through  a  shght 
accident.  Such  employers  have  liberally  met  the  neces- 
sary cost  and  as  a  result  I  have  not  been  since  troubled  in 
those  groups  with  such  serious  cases  as  previously. 
Amongst  the  employers  who,  either  through  their  ad- 
visers or  direct,  have  adopted  these  arrangements  are  : — 

E.  G.  Pretyman,  Esq. 

Cambridge  Gas  Company. 

Cambridge  Scientific  Instrument  Company. 

Barford  and  Perkins. 

19.  There  are  certain  features  amongst  the  poor  which 
can  be  turned  to  account,  both  to  lessen  pauperism,  and 
also  to  improve  themselves. 

(1)  Thrift.— 

(a)  The  tendency  to  thrift  is  common  amongst  the 
very  poor,  the  friendly  society  movement  and  mem- 
bershii^  in  the  district  will  probably  compare  more 
favourably  by  proportion  of  the  population  than  in 
any  other  district  of  England. 

(h)  The  industrial  societies  also  have  an  extensive 
membership  ;  the  figures  for  these,  however,  are  not 
readily  obtainable. 

(2)  Habits 

(c)  They  are  sober  and  usually  industrious,  par- 
ticularly is  this  the  case  in  the  country  districts. 
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(c?)  In  the  country  districts,  we  have  known  young 
farm  labourers  leave  the  country  \^^th  hardly  £1  in 
their  pockets,  and,  in  from  five  to  seven  years,  write 
to  say  they  are  possessed  of  their  own  farm  in  Canada, 
and  have  from  £500  to  £2,000  capital  as  well,  and  in 
evidence  of  this  have  sent  substantial  bankdrafts 
for  their  friends  and  relatives  to  go  out  to  them. 

(e)  In  the  town  districts,  when  a  certain  portion 
of  the  unemployed  have  started  to  beg  by  means 
of  processions,  we  have  had  occasion  to  especially 
notice  the  low  standard  that  has  immediatelyf  ollowed. 

20.  The  needs  of  the  poor,  and  the  direction  in  which 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  favourable  features  to  en- 
courage them  to  help  themselves.  I  would  suggest  an 
extension  of  the  facilities  to  obtain  by  right  of  regular 
payment,  collected  or  otherwise  (however  nominal), 
certain  privileges  contingent  on  a  fixed  amount  having 
been  accumulated,  such  maximum  amount  carrying  a 
definite  claim  to  the  privileges. 

(3.)  Privileges  : — 

(a)  i\Iedical  attendance. 

(6)  Food,  light,  heat,  in  misfortune. 

(c)  Eight  to  employment,  if  willing,  together  with 
cost  of  rail  fares  to  reach  any  employment  available. 

(d)  Payment  in  sickness  or  other  incapacity. 

(e)  Emigration. 

(/)  House  rent  free  and  right  to  a  regular  food 
supply  in  old  age.  This  food  supply  to  be  obtain- 
able by  the  recipients  on  application  to  tradesmen 
in  the  locality. 

All  the  above  benefits  should  be  obtainable  by  means  of 
friendly  societies,  limited  to  the  very  poor,  say,  where 
the  common  fund  and  income  of  the  family  does  not 
average  80s.  weekly.  The  contributions  by  the  poor 
should  be  as  nominal  as  possible,  and  in  cases  of  misfortune 
or  unemployment  should  be  modified  or  entirely  sus- 
pended. The  management  of  such  society  should  be  by  a 
committee,  the  members  of  which  should  be  drawn  from 
those  in  receipt  of  benefits  and  those  ^xho  support  it  fjy 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

21.  In  the  case  of  unemployed  ^^  orkmen  there  is  an 
absence  of  means  to  get  to  any  employment  if  available. 
Food,  clothing,  tools,  and  railway  fares  are  all  required, 
and  ready  provision  for  them  would  obviate  having 
to  immediately  throw  the  men  on  the  workhouse  pending 
arrangements  being  made  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
funds  of  the  society  are  insufficient  to  meet  the  many 
demands.  Payments  in  cash  should  in  all  cases  be 
avoided  ;  and  all  assistance  should  be  in  kind.  Power 
should  be  given  for  some  external  or  independent  body 
to  write  orders  for  railway  fares,  clothing,  food  and  tools, 
to  assist  ap2)licant  or  others  to  employment  available. 
This  power  should  be  vested  in  some  charitable  body 
ec[ually  with  the  Poor  Law  with  the  privilege  of  such 
charitable  body  afterwards  collecting  the  cost,  on  a  duly 
certified  statement,  from  the  guardians  or  local  authority, 
thereby  cutting  out  sense  of  having  obtained  relief. 

73477.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  are  connected  with  the 
Suffolk  County  jMedical  Club  and  societies  of  that  kind  ? 
—Yes. 

73478.  You  have  had  a  great  experience  in  that  matter  ? 
— With  my  father  before  me. 

73479.  Was  he  present  at  the  foundation  of  the 
societies  ? — Yes,  in  each  case. 

73480.  And  took  a  leading  part  in  them  ? — Yes,  he 
organised  each  one.  They  were  all  organsed  in  a  period 
of  three  years — the  whole  series — two  are  not  mentioned 
there,  they  are  defunct. 

73481.  (Dr.  Doivnes.)  The  first  society  that  is  named 
in  your  statement  is  the  Suffolk  County  Medical  Club. 
That,  you  tell  us,  is  for  medical  benefits  only  ? — Yes. 

73482.  The  biggest  is  the  Suffolk  Provident  Society, 
which  is  for  sick  benefits.  Do  these  two  societies  work 
together  in  any  way  ?— No. 

73483.  They  are  entirely  distinct  ? — Yes.  The  origin 
I  had  better  mention  perhaps,  dates  from  the  friction 
between  the  landlords  and  the  farm  labourers  in  1875. 
At  that  time  they  established  these  societies  as  separate 
societies  by  large  sums,  (comparatively),  subscribed  for 
the  purpose  by  the  landowners  of  Suffolk,  but  they  are 
distinct  and  sejiarate  societies.  Sir  Edward  Kerrison 
who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  Suffolk  Medical  Club 


is  not  connected  with  the  Mr.  Roger  Kerrison  mentioned 
there.  The  Suffolk  County  Medical  Society  is  for  medical 
benefits  only  whilst  the  provident  society  is  for  pensions 
and  death  benefits. 

73484.  Is  the  provident  society  in  any  way  affiliated 
to  any  of  the  large  friendly  societies  ?— No,  it  stands  on 
its  own  basis  ;  my  duties  are  those  of  the  central  office 
work. 

73485.  The  number  of  members  of  the  provident 
society  is  about  900,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

73486.  And  in  the  medical  club  there  are  about  9,000 
members  ? — Yes. 

73487.  Is  the  provident  society  diminishing  in  numbers? 
— It  does  not  extend  ;  its  average  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  about  920. 

73488.  Has  there  been  a  check  on  the  gL-owth  of  that 
provident  society  ? — Yes,  the  check  that  is  common  to 
the  district.  That  is,  its  agencies  are  situated  in  agri- 
cultural villages,  and  such  like  districts,  and  the  depopula- 
tion, by  the  removal  of  the  young  men  mostly,  leaves 
a  much  narrower  scope. 

73489.  Does  that  leave  you  with  the  old  men  remaining 
in  the  society  1 — No,  the  average  age  would  be  about 
forty-five. 

73490.  Has  that  average  much  increased  of  late  years  ? 
— Yes,  it  steadily  rises. 

73491.  On  the  other  hand,  the  medical  club  has  a  very 
much  more  extended  membership  ;  as  many  as  9,000, 
you  tell  us  ? — Yes.  The  numbers  of  the  sexes  of  the 
people  forming  that  membership  are  about  two-tenths 
men,  about  three-tenths  women,  approximately,  and  the 
remainder  children. 

73492.  With  regard  to  the  numbers  of  that  club,  are 
they  maintaining  themselves  ? — Yes,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  depopulation,  they  are  slightly  increasing, 
In  connection  with  that  club  about  eight  years  ago  we 
took  over  another  medical  club  in  the  county,  though 
it  had  been  our  senior  in  establishment. 

73493.  What  club  was  that  ? — The  Eye  medical  club. 

73494.  Was  that  founded  on  similar  lines  ? — It  had  been. 

73495.  The  rules  of  your  club,  which  you  have  put  in 
(see  Appendix  No.  X.  (A) ),  provide  that  the  rates  of  con- 
tribution by  benefit  members  should  be  according  to  the 
following  scale  :  men  or  women  5s.  per  annum,  or  Is.  3d. 
per  quarter,  and  each  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
Is.  f)er  annum,  or  3d.  per  quarter,  and  not  more  than 
five  children  to  be  paid  for  in  one  family.  Would  that 
hold  good  now  ? — Yes,  that  holds  good  to-day. 

73496.  And  the  remuneration  of  the  medical  men 
attached  to  the  club  shall  be  according  to  the  following 
scale  ;  men  or  single  women,  5s.  per  annum,  or  Is.  3d. 
per  quarter,  man  and  woman,  9s.  per  annum,  or  2s.  3d. 
per  quarter,  each  child  in  the  family  Is.  per  annum  or  3d. 
a  quarter,  and  not  more  than  five  children  in  a  family  to 
be  paid  for  ? — Yes. 

73497.  According  to  that  almost  the  whole  of  the 
medical  benefit  contribution  would  go  to  the  medical 
man's  remuneration  ? — It  does,  but  there  are  further 
small  payments,  if  that  is  the  object  of  your  question. 

73498.  I  was  going  to  ask  how  you  provide  for  the 
establishment  charges  ? — In  the  Report  you  will  observe 
certain  levies,  one  for  management,  of  a  penny  per  family 
per  quarter,  and  one  for  accidents  of  a  penny  per  family  per 
c^uarter,  making  for  each  family  a  total  additional  con- 
tribution of  8d.  per  annum.  That  additional  amount 
provides  the  total  management  costs,  the  surgical  fees 
and  other  special  services. 

73499.  The  surgical  fees  are  additional,  are  they  ? — The 
fees  paid  to  the  medical  men  for  special  services,  such  as 
those  shown  within  the  Poor  Law  Consolidated  Orders, 
are  additional,  and  are  shown  in  the  Report  separately. 
Tliere  is  a  separate  account  for  each  fund  called  the  benefit 
fund,  the  honorary  fund  and  the  management  fund. 

73500.  The  few  subscriptions,  plus  the  levies,  meet 
the  whole  cost  of  working  ? — Yes,  the  total  cost  of  working 
it  you  will  see  is  7^  per  cent,  on  the  income. 

73501.  Taking  your  accounts  for  the  year  ending 
December,  31st,  1905,  I  find  that  your  income  amounted 
to  £2,024  ?— There  is  a  balance  there  of  £700  brought 
forward.    That  you  would  exclude  for  the  purpose  of 
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income.  £662  was  brought  forward,  so  that  the  total 
income  is  just  under  £1,400. 

73502.  Of  that  £13  10s.  6d.  is  made  up  by  donations 
and  subscriptions  ? — Yes. 

73503.  £1,276  5s.  2d.,  the  contributions  of  benefit 
members  ? — Yes. 

73504.  £57  I5s.  lOd.  levies  on  benefit  members  ? — 
That  is  the  levy  referred  to. 

73505.  And  £14  13s.  7d.  is  interest  on  fines  ?— Yes. 
That  interest  arises  from  a  surplus  of  about  £300  after  all 
payments  are  provided  for. 

73506.  Then  your  outgoings  are,  leaving  out  the  odd 
ishillings,  £1,181  for  medical  attendance,  £61  for  midwifery 
fees  and  surgical  cases,  £57  for  salaries,  rent,  rates,  taxes, 
fire  and  light,  £20  for  printing,  stationery  and  jjostage,  £7 
for  steward's  expenses,  and  there  is  a  balance  brought 
forward  of  £697  ?— Yes. 

73507.  So  that  in  that  particular  year  you  not  only 
paid  your  expenses,  but  you  brought  forward  a  bigger 
balance  by  about  £35  ? — It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  that  is  the  exact  advance  in  funds.  There  may  be 
liabilities  outstanding  slightly  larger  than  the  year  before, 
but  you  may  take  it  as  correct  within  £10  to  £15. 

73508.  Who  audits  your  accounts  ? — Dr.  H.  Ellison  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Packhard.  Mr.  Packhard  has  audited  them  for 
about  thirty  years. 

73509.  Who  elect  your  auditors  ? — The  members  in 
general  meeting. 

73510.  You  have  a  rule  limiting  the  operation  of  your 
clubs  to  persons  whose  earnings  per  family  are  deemed 
to  be  under  20s.  per  week  ? — ^Yes.    I  had  better  mention 

Club,  that  the  decision  on  that  point  rests  with  the  medical 
men,  jointly  with  the  local  or  honorary  steward  in  each 
village. 

73511.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  put  in  a  copy  of  the 
rules  of  your  club  ? — If  you  wish  it  for  a  public  purpose. 

73512.  It  would  save  questions  as  to  details  of  manage- 
ment ? — Except  that  there  is  this,  the  rules  date  from 
1875  and  we  are  finding  them  slightly  in  need  of  revision. 

73513.  We  will  take  them  with  that  qualification  ? — ■ 
Very  well.  {See  Appendix  No.  X.  (A)).  The  very  rule 
upon  which  you  founded  your  question  is  frequently 
coming  up  for  consideration,  namely,  as  to  the  wage 
limit. 

73514.  With  what  object  does  it  come  up  for  considera- 
tion ? — A  man  with  a  large  family  might  be  in  receipt  of 
20s.  or  25s.  and  yet  he  would  be  worse  off  then  a  single 
man  by  himself  earning  the  same  amount,  that  is  as 
regards  his  ability  to  f)ay  for  the  benefits  of  the  club. 

73515.  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  you  say  that  the 
decision  on  the  point  would  not  rest  with  the  club  as  a 
whole,  but  with  the  medical  men  ? — The  committee  can 
always  settle  it  under  the  rule,  but  no  questions  are 
raised  as  regards  it  if  the  medical  man  and  the  local 
steward  are  content. 

73516.  Where  has  that  been  discussed,  at  the  annual 
meeting  ? — Occasionally  at  a  committee  meeting. 

73517.  Which  is  the  particular  rule  which  governs  it  ? 
— Rule  4  :  "  Benefit  members  shall  be  those  whose  wages 
do  not  exceed  20s.,  or  for  domestic  servants  does  not 
exceed  £8  per  year." 

73518.  What  has  been  the  result  of  the  discussion  ? — 
The  point  has  never  been  raised  against  the  club,  nor  have 
the  medical  men  wanted  to  do  so.  It  would  be  the 
medical  men  most  likely  who  would  raise  it,  and  they  have 
never  found  it  desirable  to  do  so. 

7.3519.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
a  sliding  scale  for  people  in  a  better  position  ? — I  per- 
sonally have  considered  it,  but  not  the  committee. 

73520.  What  would  be  your  own  view  upon  it  ? — That 
it  is  impracticable. 

73521.  (Miss  Hill.)  Impracticable  ? — The  social  dis- 
tinctions that  would  follow  it  would  probably  raise  other 
objectionable  matters. 

73522.  {Dr  Doivnes.)  Are  your  medical  officers  content 
with  the  remuneration  they  receive  ? — No.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  ask  for  more,  they  are  content  to  work 
for  the  good  of  the  club  as  an  institution  at  that  remuner- 
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ation,  but  they  would  distinctly  reject  the  idea  that  it  is 
fair  remuneration  for  them. 

73523.  Although  as  compared  with  many  medical 
clubs  through  the  country  it  seems  to  be  not  below  the 
average.  There  are  medical  clubs  at  4s.  an  adult  ? — I 
know  of  no  medical  club  taking  children  at  Is.  per  year. 

73524.  Have  you  heard  of  any  medical  clubs  taking 
children  at  ^d.  a  week  ? — No,  my  experience  is  confined 
to  this  district.  I  believe  in  London  and  certain  other 
districts,  and  also  I  believe  in  one  district  in  Suffolk,  1 
have  heard  of  low  payments  having  been  received  owing 
to  exceptional  circumstances,  but  the  services  the  doctors 
give  we  never  feel  are  adequately  remunerated  by  the 
payments  contained  in  these  rules. 

73525.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  medical 
club  or  private  medical  club  ? — We  frequently  come  in 
contact  with  the  private  medicaJ  clubs,  but  one  of  the 
objections  to  them  which  this  club  avoids  is  the  special 
fees.  Our  rules  carry  what  many  medical  men  always 
throw  upon  the  individual  members  of  their  private  clubs, 
that  is  a  special  fee  for  accidents  or  for  special  services. 

73526.  Taking  these  private  clubs  that  you  have  met 
with,  do  you  know  what  their  general  rate  of  subscrijJtion 
is  ? — The  successor  of  one  medical  man  to  whom  we  refer 
in  Paragraph  8  charges  6s.  per  annum  for  membership 
of  his  club. 

73527.  Does  he  take  children  ? — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  takes  children. 

73528.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  other  private 
medical  clubs  ? — Only  generally.  Four  or  five  medical 
men  have  recently — in  the  last  two  years — transferred 
the  members  of  their  private  clubs  into  this  club,  mainly 
for  the  purpose,  I  have  always  felt,  of  receiving  the  pro- 
vision which  we  make  as  to  the  fees  we  pay  for  special 
services. 

73529.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  the  scale  of 
Poor  Law  fees  should  be  revised  to  meet  modern  require- 
ments ? — Yes. 

73530.  How  many  medical  men  have  you  ? — About 
sixty.  I  think  they  are  shown  on  the  first  page  of  the 
Report. 

73531.  What  would  the  sums  that  they  receive  range 
from;  what  would  be  the  maximum.  They  divide  £1,181 
between  them  ? — I  believe  one  medical  man  receives  £130 
a  year. 

73532.  Do  you  know  how  many  members  he  would 
have  for  that  ? — Proportionately. 

73533.  Can  members  of  the  club  choose  their  o^\"n  medi- 
cal man  ? — Yes,  if  resident  within  his  area,  and  they  can 
change  at  any  time  at  the  end  of  any  year. 

73534.  The  membership  of  the  club  seems  to  vary  as 
regards  the  personnel.  You  say  that  it  changes  at  the 
rate  of  about  1,000  persons  per  annum  ? — That  means  that 
nearly  that  number  would  retire  for  various  circumstances 
that  are  common  to  the  district,  or  by  removal  from  it, 
and  there  would  come  into  the  club,  of  course,  a  large 
number  of  children  and  other  members. 

73535.  Have  you  ever  analysed  the  causes  of  the ' 
change  ? — No. 

73536.  How  many  droj)  out  from  inability  to  maintain 
the  subscription  ? — That  I  should  think  is  a  fairlj^  rare 
cause. 

73537.  What  should  you  consider  the  chief  cause,  short 
of  death,  of  withdrawal  from  the  club  ? — Romoval  from 
the  district  where  they  are  members.  When  they  reach 
the  age  of  sixteen  a  large  number  of  children  must  go  out 
of  it,  they  probably  have  left  or  removed  to  some  other 
district.  Then  if  they  are  domestic  servants,  (as  a  fair 
proportion  of  them  would  be),  they  must  not  bs  admitted 
because  of  the  £S  a  year  limit  for  domestic  servants, 
which  is  now  generally  so  much  exceeded. 

73538.  Have  you  ever  taken  the  average  age  of  the 
adult  members  of  the  club  ? — We  have  no  record  of  the 
age  of  the  members  of  the  Suffolk  County  Medical  Club, 
nor  could  we  have  any. 

73539.  Is  there  any  tendency  for  what  the  insurance 
people  would  call  bad  lives  to  come  into  your  club,  any 
disproportion  ? — That  can  hardly  happen,  because  we 
accept  no  member,  or  any  member  of  the  family,  without 
the  consent  of  the  medical  man  in  advance  under  his 
signature  in  writing,  and  the  rule  provides  that  they  cannot 
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be  accepted  (unless  the  medical  man  chooses)  if  any 
member  of  the  family  is  ill  at  the  time. 

73540.  So  that  they  pass  a  medical  inspection  to  come 
in  if  the  medical  officer  thinks  fit  ? — The  medical  man 
usually  knows  most  of  them,  and  knows  the  family  history, 
and  knows  what  he  is  undertaking,  but  no  family  is  ad- 
mitted without  an  acceptance  from  a  medical  man. 

73541.  Are  you  aware  that  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  been  considering  the  relations  of  medical  men  to 
contract  practice  ? — Yes. 

73542.  Has  that  affected  you  in  any  way  ? — It  has 
been  mentioned  by  the  medical  men  at  our  committees  ; 
they  hold  that  this  club  does  not  fall  within  the  practice 
that  they  have  under  consideration.  After  all,  I  men- 
tioned the  question  of  the  stewards  being  in  an  honorary 
capacity,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  not  a  collecting  society, 
and  the  rule  provides  that  the  members  shall  make  pay- 
ments at  a  certain  place  within  certain  hours. 

73543.  There  are  certain  diseases  which  I  think  you 
decline  to  treat  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  rule  common  to  friendly 
societies. 

73544.  Delirium  tremens,  venereal  diseases,  and  any 
injury  received  whilst  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors  ? — -Yes. 

73545.  The.  members  while  they  are  detained  in  prison 
or  lunatic  asylums,  are  not  entitled  to  benefit  from  the 
club  ?— Tliat  is  so. 

73546.  You  give  us  some  valuable  evidence  as  to  the 
causes  of  poverty  and  you  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  for, 
but  almost  entire  absence  of,  systematic  collection  of 
payments  for  either  medical  or  sick  benefits.  How  do 
you  collect  your  payments  ? — By  the  stewards.  The 
honorary  stewards  appoint  a  time  at  which  the  members 
for  each  locality  can  pay  at  their  house.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  do  not  believe  as  a  practice  they  adhere  to  that, 
except  here  and  there,  particularly  in  the  instances  where 
they  happen  to  be  a  village  tradesman,  but  in  the  country 
we  have  very  little  difficulty  on  account  of  payments  ; 
country  people  pay  for  these  benefits  with  a  promptitude 
■which  is  perhaps  exceptional. 

73547.  Do  you  find  that  recent  legislation,  for  instance, 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  is  at  all  tending  to 
affect  your  society  ? — It  would  not  affect  the  medical 
club  in  any  way,  but  the  advantages  of  the  medical  clubs, 
I  think,  could  be  turned  to  account  very  much  to  mini- 
mise the  cost  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  Act. 

73548.  Supposing  one  of  your  members  belongs  to 
other  societies  and  is  drawing  sick  pay  from  other  sources, 
and  may  possibly  even  be  getting  compensation  under 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ? — That  I  frequently 
come  across,  the  man  being  in  receipt  of  the  dual  benefits, 
half  wages  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and 
benefit  from  the  sick  benefit  society. 

73549.  Have  you  found  cases  where  the  man  has  been 
doing  better  whilst  sick  than  while  working  ? — Yes.  I 
have  known  a  man  to  be  in  four  societies  at  the  same 
time. 

73550.  Have  you  found  any  evils  resulting  from  that  ? 
— Yes,  taking  the  same  injuries,  one  man  in  receipt  of  the 
mere  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  benefit  and  nothing 
more,  and  the  other  with  the  same  injury,  or  what  ap- 
pears by  medical  evidence  the  same  injury,  in  receipt 
of  dual  benefits,  the  last  man  usually  takes  considerably 
longer  to  get  thoroughly  well  than  the  first  man. 

73551.  Have  you  any  check  on  that,  or  can  you  suggest 
any  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  a  point  for  the  friendly  societies 
to  deal  with.  They  are  exposed  to  the  cost  of  it,  and  it 
rests  with  them.  At  the  same  time  it  exposes  the  com- 
munity to  malingering  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

73552.  It  must  really  be  a  charge  on  the  community 
in  its  ultimate  result  ? — It  must  fall  on  the  community, 
both  on  the  members  of  the  friendly  societies,  because  of 
its  greater  cost,  and  on  the  employers,  if  they  be  deemed 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  compensation. 

73553.  Would  you  explain  Paragraph  13  a  little,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  follow  it ;  you  say,  "  The  system  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Medical  Club  avoids  overlapping  inas- 
much as  when  the  head  of  a  family  is  in  a  benefit  society 
which  yields  him  medical  attendance,  while  still  remaining 
(as  head  of  the  family)  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Medical  Club,  he  pays  no  contributions  for  himself  there- 
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to."    That  is  to  your  club  ? — Yes,  the  Suffolk  County 
Medical  Club. 

73554.  Nevertheless  apparently  you  still  do  something 
for  him  ? — Yes,  the  last  paragraph  of  Rule  30  of  the 
county  medical  club  rules  says  this  :  "  If  a  man  be  also 
a  member  of  a  benefit  society  which  provides  him  with 
medical  attendance  these  payments  to  the  medical  man 
shall  be  reduced  by  4s.  per  annum."  We  hold,  of  course, 
that  the  man  as  the  head  of  the  family  is  the  member,  and 
it  may  happen  and  has  happened,  that  he  gets  a  broken 
arm  or  a  broken  leg.  He  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a 
benefit  society  which  also  gives  him  medical  attendance 
under  its  arrangements.  He  consequently  has  not  paid 
the  Suffolk  County  Medical  Club  the  contribution  for 
medical  attendance  for  himself,  because  under  Rule  14 
it  is  reduced  by  the  amount  of  4s.  ;  he  pays  the  Suffolk 
Coimty  Medical  Club  the  contribution  for  his  family, 
and  therefore  is  still  a  member  of  that  club,  the  rules 
of  which  provide  that  he  can  claim  the  services  of  their 
medical  man  (if  the  latter  should  happen  to  be  the  same 
medical  man  for  his  family  as  for  his  benefit  society) 
who  can  then  claim  the  special  fee  for  surgical  treatment. 

73555.  You  have  a  four  mile  radius  limit,  have  you 
not  ?— Yes. 

73556.  The  man  must  be  within  four  miles  of  the 
medical  attendant  ? — That  is  not  adhered  to  in  actual 
practice. 

73557.  It  would  be  optional  in  the  doctor  ? — Yes,  if 
the  doctor  raises  the  question  for  any  purpose  we  support 
the  rule.  I  know  in  many  cases  the  doctors  go  much 
further  distances,  and  in  other  cases  I  believe  the  mem- 
bers will  occasionally  pay  him  an  additional  sum  per 
annum  unknown  to  the  club,  for  distance. 

73558.  As  to  surgical  apphancos,  I  see  you  have  a  rule  Rule 
that  bottles  and  trusses  shall  be  found  by  the  members  ? —  Suff( 
Yes.  Mel 

as  tc 

73559.  What  would  happen  if  a  man  wants  a  wooden  appl 
leg,  or  some  more  expensive  surgical  apphance  ?  Have 
you  any  means  for  providing  that  ? — We  have  not,  nor 
do  we  undertake  it. 

73560.  You  do  not  make  special  levies  for  cases  of 
that  kind  ? — No.  We  provide  the  medical  attendance 
in  every  form,  but  not  the  appliances  or  artificial  aid 
that  may  be  necessary  to  replace  loss  of  limb  or  eye. 

73561.  Have  you  any  arrangement  with  any  public 
institution,  such  as  the  Suffolk  Hospital  ? — No. 

73562.  If  any  of  your  members  require  a  surgical 
operation  or  treatment  in  an  infirmary  or  hospital  you 
have  no  system  by  which  you  can  ensure  that  ? — It 
rests  with  the  local  medical  man  to  say  whether  he  should 
go  to  the  hospital  or  not. 

73563.  You  are  strongly  in  favour  of  keeping  medical 
attendance  separate  from  the  ordinary  operations  of 
friendly  societies  ? — There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
working  the  two  together,  but  I  think  the  friendly  societies 
would  probably  object  in  their  present  state  of  feeling. 
I  am  assuming  that  this  club  were  used  universally  as  a  j^de 
system,  supposing  it  could  be  ajjplied  as  a  whole,  which  I  orga 
think  it  could,  at  first  the  friendly  society  management  tionl 
would  resent  the  removal  from  their  control  of  the  medical  | 
attendance. 

73564.  You  think  they  would  object  to  that  ?— They 
would  object  to  it,  I  have  little  doubt,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  them,  materially  better  for  them. 

73565.  Has  the  position  of  such  clubs'  as  youi's  ever 
been  discussed  by  the  friendly  societies  ? — We  do  work 
in  one  or  two  instances  with  friendly  societies,  but  our 
services  are  more  complete  than  they  usually  provide 
for  their  members,  because  the  special  fracture,  etc.,  cases 
and  such  like  are  not  provided  for  in  the  arrangements 
made  with  medical  men  of  friendly  societies,  and,  there- 
fore, would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  individual  member, 
or  they  bring  into  operation  the  levies  to  which  you 
have  referred  to  meet  the  cost. 

73566.  What  are  the  special  instances  where  you  co- 
operate with  the  friendly  societies  ?— If  the  friendly 
society  chooses  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  local 
steward  of  this  club  for  its  members,  they  fall  into  the 
membership  just  as  completely  as  any  others. 

73567.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  any  arrange- 
ment with  some  of  the  big  societies  ? — No.    We  do  a 
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lot  of  work  for  their  families,  that  is  in  the  way  of  medical 
service,  that  they  sometimes,  in  other  districts,  provide  for. 

73568.  You  then  go  on  to  consider  how  the  points 
covered  by  medical  clubs  could  be  extended  ? — Yes. 

(J         73569.  You  seem  to  rely  upon  a  system  of  grants 
nants  although,  as  far  as  I  judge  from  your  report,  you  are  at 
'iew    present  seH-maintaining  ? — Yes,  self-supporting, 
'diiig      73570.  Yet  you  seem  to  desire  to  have  suljsidies  from 
some  source  or  other  ? — Personally,  I  should  much  like 
to  see  the  offer  of  medical  attendance  such  as  this  club 
gives,  given  to  the  poor  freely  ;     that  would  mean  a 
reconsideration  of  the  wage  limit,  because  people  in  the 
towns  are  poorer  -with  a  liigher  wage  than  possibly  in 
the  country  they  are. 

73571.  That  is  the  object  you  have  in  view  there  ? — 
Yes,  partly  the  object.  It  will  offer  a  j^osition  so  com- 
pletely removed  from  application  for  medical  relief  that 
the  question  of  having  to  become  a  pauper,  or  being  on 
the  road  to  become  a  pauper,  is  removed ;  the  methods  of 
this  society  would  tend  to  improve  the  tone  of  the  poor 
very  much, 

73572.  From  what  source  do  you  think  these  grants 
should  come  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  considered  the 
source,  but  I  should  gather  that  grants  are  made  under 
the  poor  rate  in  some  way  for  certain  medical  attendance, 
and  that  it  could  be  diverted  to  a  society  such  as  this, 
they  undertaking  the  same  service,  or  the  service  of 
this  club  replacing  that  service. 

73573.  Would  you  consider  it  should  be  a  local  source 
such  as  the  guardians  ? — No,  I  would  rather  separate  it 
from  the  guardians,  because  the  boards  of  guardians 
change  repeatedly,  and  therefore  have  not  a  continuous 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  these  clubs  or  their  services, 
and  come  to  it  with  probably  a  fresh  mind  and  no  experi- 
ence very  often. 

73574.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  a  county  contribu- 
tion ? — Yes. 

73575.  If  it  were  a  county  contributing  would  there 
be  any  representation  on  the  controlling  authority  ? — 
Certainly,  you  could  get  jour  representation  freely 
through  the  county  councillors  by  honorary  office  vxpon 
the  committee.  In  fact  that  is  the  great  virtue  of  the 
club,  the  honorary  element  has  conducted  its  manage- 
ment, and  not  the'.benefit  element  to  any  extent,  and  as  a 
consequence  its  objects  have  been  disinterestedly  carried 
on. 

'of  73576.  With  such  a  system  do  you  think  you  could 
replace  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  ? — With  the  ex- 
ception possibly  of  some  very  aged  people,  and  such 
cases  as  should  go  to  a  hospital. 

73577.  Except  institutional  treatment  ? — Yes.  I  raised 
the  cjuestion,  which  has  a  bearing  upon  this,  of  grading, 
it  is  for  that  reason,  I  think,  that  grading  would  be  un- 
desirable. You  could  deal  Anth  the  poor  ^^dthout  grading. 
If  you  are  going  to  grade  it,  you  bring  into  consideration 
so  many  social  questions  that  I  could  not  follow  them 
all  right  away,  but  there  would  be  an  upset.  Many  poor 
people  would  prefer  to  come,  I  am  sure,  if  they  Imew  of  it, 
to  a  society  of  this  kind.  If  they  knew  by  a  simple  pay- 
ment, however  nominal  you  make  it,  that  they  would 
have  the  right  to  have  medical  attendance,  they  would 
do  so  for  their  own  good.  You  would  have  less  poverty 
resulting  from  ill-health.  I  do  not  know  if  that  would 
be  your  view. 

73578.  How  would  you  compel  the  peo^jle  to  join  the 
club,  assuming  you  had  this  club  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
would  need  compulsion.  I  think  so  long  as  it  was  made 
clear  to  them  hy,  as  I  mention  later,  convassers  (that  need 
only  be  done  at  the  outset)  particularly  to  the  wives  and 
families,  the  wives  of  the  indifferent  men  would  find  the 
means  to  keep  up  the  medical  payments  :  it  would  save 
them  so  much  anxiety  in  many  ways.  I  think  it  would 
lessen  crime. 

73579.  In  former  days  a  man  receiving  Poor  Law 
medical  reUef  was  disfranchised  ? — Yes. 

73580.  Assuming  facilities  such  as  you  suggest  were 
available  for  the  people  to  obtain  medical  assistance  very 
much  by  their  own  effort,  would  there  be  any  hardship 
in  disfranchising  a  man  who  did  not  make  an  effort  ? — ■ 
^ly  views  would  be  that  they  should  not  be  disfran- 
chised. 


73581.  Yes  ? — No,  certainly  not.  If  they  are  sufii-  Mr.  Herbett 
ciently  interested  in  their  own  well-being  to  provide  for    E.  Waters. 

their  medical  service,  they  show  a  desire  that  I  think   

might  be  encouraged,  and  should  not,  I  think,  deprive  ^^^^'y- 1907. 
them  of  their  rights.  ~  ~ 

73582.  My  question  rather  applied  to  those  who  did  Question  of 
not  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — Yes,  I  would  leave  them  disfrancliise- 
outside  ;    people  who  are  not  prepared  to  take  care  of  ment 
their  health  are  not  much  good  to  the  community  at  all.  tlu:ough 
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73583.  Giving  them  a  fair  chance  of  obtaining  at  a  low  relief, 
sum  aderpate  medical  attendance,  if  they  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  that,  then  you  would  see  no  injustice  in 
their  being  disfranchised  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  primary 
object  of  all  should  be  to  be  healthy. 

73584.  You  say  the  health  of  the  community  suffers  Deterrence 
very  rarely  indeed  from  insufficiency  in  amount,  or  from  of  medical 
the  quality  of  the  medical  assistance  available  ;    but  it  relief  and 
certainly  suffers  from  the  lack  of  right  to  promptly  call  evils  thereof, 
in  medical  assistance,  but  the  Poor  Law  professes  to 

provide  medical  assistance  for  all  who  cannot  provide  it 
for  themselves  ? — Yes,  they  would  come  to  this  institution 
as  a  right,  but  the  Poor  Law  they  avoid  as  the  last  thing 
to  go  to. 

73585.  On  what  ground  do  they  avoid  it  ? — Because 
of  the  taint  of  it. 

73586.  That  still  exists  ? — ]Most  strongly. 

73587.  You  mean  the  taint  of  the  parish  doctor  ? — Yes, 
out  of  my  Workmen's  Comjjensation  Act  experience 
mostly  I  have  seen  cases  where  they  knew  they  could  get 
the  parish  doctor,  but  they  have  put  it  oft'  and  drifted 
on  and  tried  any  home  remedy  rather  than  go  to  him,  as 
a  result  they  have  been  permanently  injured.  That 
point  of  view  I  am  very  strong  upon,  because  I  have  seen 
it  happen,  and  have  such  very  serious  results. 

73588.  You  mention  some  cases  farther  on  that  you 
have  come  across  in  your  capacity  as  agent  for  an  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Insurance  ? — Yes. 

73589.  You   have   had   some    communications  with 
large  employers  ? — Yes. 

73590.  What  has  the  result  of  that  been  ?— They  have 
all  accepted  the  suggestion  that  their  men  should  have 
available  to  them  arrangements  with  the  medical  man 
nearest  them  to  go  at  once  with  any  injury,  no  matter 
how  slight.  That  arose  more  particularly  with  the 
Cambridge  Gas  Company  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Pretyman, 
because  we  had  in  quick  succession  some  blood  poisoning 
cases  which,  on  account  of  the  medical  cost  more  than 
anything  else,  they  did  not  have  properly  treated  at  once, 
and  they  resulted  in  lengthy  cases  of  disablement. 

73591.  Do  the  employers  subsidise  you  at  all  ? — They 
subsidise  us  to  about  half  the  cost.  We  bear  the 
remainder.  We  reap  an  indirect  advantage  from  it,  I 
speak  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Assurance  Corpora- 
tion. 

73592.  With  regard  to  the  Employers'  Liabihty  Act, 
will  there  be  the  same  stimulus  to  see  that  their  men  get 
speedy  medical  treatment  ? — Yes. 

73593.  It  will  fall  on  the  insurance  companies,  will  it 
not  ? — Yes,  but  they  will  have  to  pay  it  out  of  their 
premiums,  M'hich  will  rise  with  the  cost  of  the  claims, 
if  a  protracted  claim  is  the  result  of  insufficient  medical 
attendance. 

73594.  They  will  not  rise  until  the  experience  begins  to 
show  the  effect  ? — Yes. 

73595.  So  that  is  a  little  shadowy,  is  it  not  ? — True,,  the 
insurance  company  will  not  raise  their  premiums  till  they 
find  the  cost  rises. 

73596.  Meanwhile  has  the  employer  quite  the  stimulus 
that  he  had  ? — No,  in  the  meantime  he  has  not ;  except 
that  most  employers  would  prefer  that  their  men  should 
go  at  once  to  have  this  treatment  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  blood  poisoning,  and  so  on. 

73597.  You  speak  of  the  young  farm  labourers  leaving 
the  coimtry  with  hardly  a  pound  in  their  pockets,  and 
they  do  very  well  in  Canada  ? — Yes. 

73598.  Those  are  men  who  it  would  have  been  very 
desirable,  if  possible,  to  retain  here  ? — True. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  Herbert      73599.  Have  you  any  views  on  the  subject  of  small 
E.  Waters,   holdings  with  regard  to  such  men  ? — My  views,  I  am 

  sorry  to  say,  are  in  favour  (I  am  afraid  it  touches  on 

24  July,  1907.  politics)  of  our  yoimg  farmers  or  farm  labourers  taking 
up  Canadian  land.  I  am  an  emigration  agent  with  some 
considerable  experience.  I  have  had  some  200  to  300 
through  my  hands  recently. 

73600.  (Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  mean  you  know  of  cases 
in  which  they  are  not  succeeding  ?— In  which  this 
country's  prospects  do  not  attract  them. 

73601.  They  prefer  to  emigrate  ? — They  prefer  to 
emigrate,  and  they  are  right  in  this  aspect,  that  the 
margin  for  their  services  in  cultivation  of  land  here  is 
practically  non-existent,  that  is  as  a  source  of  livelihood, 
Avhilst  there  it  is  so  much  more  profitable.  On  that  I 
speak  as  an  emigration  agent :  my  experience  is  entirely 
drawn  from  that,  and  from  frequent  interviews  with  the 
Canadian  delegates  and  other  agents  in  the  past  four  or 
five  years. 

Fortunes  73602.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  These  men  who  have  gone  to 

accum-  Canada  appear  to  have  done  something  more  than  make 

mulated  by  a  living;  according  to  your  statement  they  appear  to 
emigrants.  have  amassed  capital  in  a  short  time  ? — The  statement 
here  arises  out  of  two  members  of  the  Suft'olk  Provident 
Society  who  left  this  district  in  1896.  In  1903,  one  of 
them  came  back,  first-class  all  the  way,  through  the 
States,  to  educate  himself,  I  expect.  His  father  was  an 
agricultural  labourer  earning  12s.  to  lis.  a  week  out  by 
Butterley  near  Woodbridge,  whom  I  had  known,  and  my 
father  before  me,  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  as  nothing 
more  than  an  agricultural  labourer.  The  young  man, 
his  father  told  me,  had  £3,000.  I  had  another  case  in 
1902.  I  remember  these  because  they  send  over  the 
money  in  most  cases  for  their  relatives.  That  is  how  the 
knowledge  came  to  me. 

73603.  Do  you  know  how  far  that  capital  was  amassed 
through  the  exceptional  opportunities  of  Canada  ? — 
Through  industry,  but,  as  you  mention,  their  industry  is 
desirable  to  be  retained  here.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the 
number  of  men  under  thirty  who  leave,  they  are  the 
best  material  we  have,  many  of  them,  but  none  the  less 
it  is  by  industry  abroad  they  make  the  money. 

73604.  Do  you  mean  it  is  the  mere  application  of 
agricultm-al  industry  ? — Yes.  Then  their  keenness  is 
sharpened  by  the  results.  They  are  probably  the  keenest 
of  business  men  later. 

73605.  There  are  such  things  as  opportunities  of  buying 
and  selling  town  lots  ? — That  is  true,  but  in  neither 
of  these  cases  did  it  rise  directly  from  that.  In  one  it 
aro^e  directly  from  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and  the 
purchase  of  it  afterwards  ;  in  the  other  there  was  some 
such  suggestion  of  speculation,  and  that  was  the  man 
who  made  £3,000  in  seven  years.  He  did  it  partly  by 
cultivation  and  speculating.  He  took  these  grants 
and  worked  them  up  to  a  certain  extent  and  sold  them 
to  aftercomers. 

73606.  I  offered  that  suggestion  in  comparing  the 
relative  merits  of  small  holdings  and  Canada  ? — The 
first  one  did  it  from  sheer  industry. 

73607.  It  was  not  speculation  in  town  lots  ? — No, 
there  was  no  such  speculation  in  either  of  these  cases. 

73608.  To  sum  up  Paragraph  22,  if  I  am  right,  you 
think  that  insurance  should  be  able  to  provide  such 
things  as  medical  attendance  and  special  needs  in  case  of 
misfortune  ? — I  am  very  strong  on  that  point ;  if  you 
give  people  a  right  you  can  regulate  what  j'ou  give  them 
for  that  as  much  as  you  like,  but  let  them  have  a  right 
by  payment,  however  small,  and  they  will  assert  it ; 
therefore  with  regard  to  medical  attendance  it  is  desirable 
they  should  have  it  insured  promptly  in  case  of  injury 
they  can  only  get  an  incentive  by  having  to  make  a  slight 
payment  themselves  ;  therefore  you  must  bring  to  their 
notice  the  advantages  of  it,  but  having  done  it  they  will 
continue. 

73609.  It  would  be  difficult  to  insure  employment, 
because  you  would  have  to  insure  that  employment 
should  be  available  ?— I  believe  that  is  dealt  with  already, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  a  certain  Act  which  gives  boroughs 
and  certain  people  a  right  to  expend  money  for  the 
unemployed. 
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73610.  It  is  a  limited  right  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  done  to  an  Efifect 
extent.  Another  object  under  this  was  rather  the  object  indoor 
of  which  you  were  just  now  speaking,  of  people  remaining  for  the 
in  the  country.  Although  they  go  abroad  and  such  like,  on  kee 
I  object  to  their  old  folks  being  taken  into  the  workhouse 
when  probably  they  are  the  only  connecting  link  with  ^'^""^ 
the  young  men  who  have  gone  abroad.  I  think  that 
is  the  only  inducement  to  make  them  come  back  to  the 
old  locality.  If  you  remove  the  old  people  you  will  lose 
the  advantage  of  the  young  ones  coming  back. 

73611.  What  sort  of  contribution  would  secure  the 
privileges  you  mention  in  Paragraph  20  ? — That  might 
be  graded  after  you  had  fixed  a  minimum  or  maximum 
earning  power.  You  might  have  that  as  elastic  as  you 
liked  according  to  their  misfortunes.  I  would  never 
suggest  that  a  family  whose  breadwinner  is  thrown  out 
of  employment  should  lose  the  right  to  medical  atten- 
dance. I  would  rather  see  him  have  that  than  anything  ; 
by  suspension  of  the  contribution,  if  necessary,  but 
not  by  throwing  him  on  the  Poor  Law. 

73612.  Do  any  of  your  societies  do  anything  by  way  The 
of  loans  to  the  beneficiaries  ? — None.  possib 

of  loai 

73613.  You  are  aware  that  some  of  the  Jewish  societies  by  frit  Ij 
do  make  advances  ? — Do  you  mean  like  the  Italian  societi 
banking  associations  ? 

73614.  I  am  referring  to  the  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians 
principally  ? — In  Suffolk  it  would  be  possible  to  conduct 
such  things  as  agricultural  banks,  because  of  the  honesty 
of  the  people,  but  it  would  not  be  so  easy  in  the  towns. 

73615.  {Mr.  Gardiner).  You  mean  like  the  Italian  co- 
operative banks  ? — Yes. 

53616.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  I  meant  the  Jewish  charitable 
agencies  ? — I  was  putting  it  more  from  the  other  point 
of  view.  They  wovild  borrow  it  and  honestly  find  security 
in  the  country.  I  would  not  recommend  it  as  a  system 
in  the  towns. 


73617.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  you  elaborate  a  little  Co-op 
what  you  mean  by  the  introduction  of  co-operative  banks  banks 
somewhat  on  the  Italian  lines  into  England  ? — Only  as  need  t 
a  supplementary  source,  to  get  the  agricultural  labourer  in  the 
to  take  up  his  own  farm.  count 

73618.  You  would  like  that  added  on  as  a  privilege  to 
those  already  stated.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F.  ?— Yes, 
certainly,  for  the  purpose  of  the  retention  of  the  people  in 
the  country. 

73619.  You  would  like  to  see  allied  with  this  club  you 
here  sketch  out,  the  general  club  which  you  suggest,  some 
provision  similar  to  that  which  is  made  by  the  Italian 
co-operative  banks  ? — Yes. 

73620.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  these  two  societies  Origj, 
numbered  1  and  2  in  your  statement  were  organised  in  Suffol 
consequence  of  the  agricultural  labourers'  strike  ? — Yes.  Couni 

Medic 

73621.  Were  they  provided,  would  you  say,  in  oppo-ciubi 
sition  to  them  ? — No,  as  a  mellowing  influence,  to  soften  Provi 
the  friction.  Sooiel 

73622.  Does  the  Labourers'  Union  still  exist  in  your  Abort 
district  ? — No,  it  has  no  force.  Agric 

Label 

73623.  It  is  practically  defunct  ?— Yes.  Unioi 

73624.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Halsted  and  Pensi 
Colne  Valley  Benefit  Society  ? — I  know  of  it  by  name  provi 
slightly.    I  do  not  know  of  it  thoroughly.    There  a,TeJneni 
when  you  come  to  Essex,  one  or  two  societies  which  are 
like  it.    There  is  the  Halsted  Society  and  the  Dunmow  ; 
I  believe  all  of  them  have  substantial  pension  funds 
already  paid  for  by  their  members. 

73625.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  those  societies  ? 
—No,  but  I  know  that  as  a  fact. 

73626.  You  have  not  introduced  anything  of  the  sort 
into  your  society  ? — We  have  had  pensions  provided,  but 
they  have  not  been  attractive  to  the  members.  In  those 
cases  they  have. 

73627.  Are  the  societies  referred  to  in  Paragraph  21  (&) 
the  co-operative  societies  ? — No,  I  am  referring  there 
purely  to  such  societies  as  the  Prudential  and  the  Indus- 
trial insurance  societies. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Thomas  Haewood,  J.P.,  called  ;    and  Examined. 


73628.  (3Ir.  Phelps.)  You  have  prepared  a  statement 
which,  according  to  our  practice,  we  will  treat  as  your 
evidence  in  chief,  it  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  hand  it 
in  ? — Certainly. 

{The    Witness  handed  in  the  folloiving  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  for  thirty  j^ears  a  member  of  the  Bosmere 
and  Claydon  Board  of  Guardians,  and  for  ten  years 
rhairman  of  the  board.  I  am  an  employer  of  about 
one  hundred  men  in  agriculture  in  this  and  adjoining 
unions. 

2.  The  Bosmere  and  Claydon  Union  is  mainly  agricul- 
tm'al.  There  are  only  two  small  tomis,  Needham  Market 
and  Debenham.  The  only  manufacturing  interest  em- 
ploying many  hands  is  the  manure  works  at  Bramford. 
There  are  considerable  estates — viz.,  Shrubland  Park,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  De-Saumarez ;  Barking  Hall,  Lord 
Ashburnham,  and  Helmingham  Hall,  Lord  Tollemache  ; 
but  to  a  great  extent  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  small 
owners.  The  cottages  for  tlie  most  part  are  small, 
containing  but  two  bedi'ooms  and  are  not  substantially 
built.  In  some  villages  a  considerable  acreage  is  devoted 
to  allotments  and  where  this  is  so,  the  position  of  the 
people  is  distinctly  better. 

3.  Indoor  relief  should  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  test  of 
)le  for  poverty,  or,  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  one  to  care 
ad  in-    for  them  outside.    Out-relief  in  really  deserving  cases 

is  to  be  preferred  as  it  promotes  self-respect  and  the 
unity  of  the  family,  which  s  a  healthy  feature  in  country 
districts. 

,  4.  The  applicants  for  relief  are  mainly  worn-out 
labourers,  and  those  who  fiom  accident  or  infirmity  are 
unable  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Very  few  able-bodied  men 
ever  apply  for  relief. 

5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are,  mainly,  small  earnings, 
large  families,  the  breaking-up  of  village  clubs  of  which 
the  older  men  were  members,  and,  unfortunately,  in 
some  cases  ch'ink  is  a  considerable  factor. 

6.  The  board  of  guardians  is  mainly  composed  of 
farmers,  with  a  few  clergymen. 

7.  Every  case  of  relief  is  taken  before  the  whole  board 
and  is  considered  on  its  merits,  and  as  far  as  jjossible 
care  is  taken  to  equalise  the  relief  given.  People  that 
have  been  members  of  clubs  are  liberally  dealt  with. 

8.  I  think  sufficient  difference  is  not  made  between 
those  who  apply  for  relief  through  misfortune,  and  those 
who  have  come  to  grief  through  misconduct.  1  think 
these  latter  should  only  be  relieved  in  the  Union  House. 

9.  The  establishment  of  village  cottage  homes  for  old 
folks  would  be  a  great  boon  and  would  relieve  the  pressure 
for  cottage  accommodation,  these  homes  being  erected 
■«here  needed  by  the  guardians,  by  a  grant  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  and  maintained  as  to  the  fabric 
by  public  funds.  As  a  rule  two  or  at  most  three-room 
houses  would  suffice.  I  think  sufficient  relief  is  not  given 
to  widows  with  families,  the  amount  given  being  about 
2s.  for  the  woman  and  Is.  each  for  children.  There 
ought  to  be  a  si^ecial  grant  in  these  cases  in  relief  of  rates, 
and  at  least  sufficient  relief  should  be  given  to  secure 
that  the  children  are  well  cared  for  and  educated,  pre- 
ferably in  their  o^vn  village  school.  In  cases  where 
this  is  impossible,  cliildi'en  should  on  no  account  be  kept 
in  the  Union  House,  but  should  be  either  boarded-out 
under  proper  suj^ervision,  or  be  provided  for  m  small 
homes  conveniently  situated  and  near  a  village  school, 
under  the  care  of  a  matron.  On  no  account  should  they 
be  herded  together  in  large  numbers,  and  there  should 
in  all  cases  be  a  special  grant  from  Imperial  Funds  to 
secure  them,  being  well  cared  for. 

73629.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  are  the  chairman  of  the 
Bosmere  and  Claydon  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Quite  so. 

73630.  That  is  in  the  Ipswich  district  ? — Yes. 

73631.  Have  you  any  large  town  in  your  union  ? — No 
large  towns  ;  Needham  Market  and  Debenham  are  the 
only  to-ttiis. 

73632.  Is  there  any  industry? — Only  manure  works. 

73633.  The  greater  part,  therefore,  of  your  population 
is  engaged  in  agricultnic  ? — The  greater  part. 
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73634.  I  see  you  have  some  large  landlords  ? — Yes, 
there  are  four  large  estates. 

73635.  But  to  a  great  extent  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
small  owners  ? — Yes. 

73636.  What  sort  of  acreage  do  you  allot  to  a  small 
owner  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  say. 

73637.  What  was  in  your  mind  ? — I  should  think  in 
my  own  district  of  the  union  the  small  owners  would  run 
from  50  acres  to  1,000. 

73638.  You  begin  with  as  much  as  50  acres  ? — Yes. 

73639.  That  is  your  bottom  ?— Yes. 

73640.  That  is  to  say,  they  are  most  of  them  farmers 
on  a  largish  scale  ? — Quite  so. 

73641.  For  instance,  a  farmer  with  1,000  acres  would 
keep  his  own  threshing  machine  ? — Yes. 

73642.  Would  a  farmer  with  500  acres  ? — Yes,  farmers 
of  500  acres.  The  custom  is  for  farmers  to  let  out  their 
threshing  machine. 

73643.  Still  a  man  with  1,000  acres  would  keep  his 
own  ? — Quite  so. 

73644.  He  would  not  hire  ?— No. 

73645.  Has  there  been  much  change  in  the  employment 
of  labourers  in  the  last  few  years  ?  Do  you  find,  first  of 
all,  that  the  amount  of  employment  is  less  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

73646.  Is  the  land  as  a  rule  arable  ? — The  greater 
proportion  is  arable. 

73647.  Grass  land  is  not  increasing  much  ? — No,  not 
much. 

73G48.  Therefore  the  demand  for  labour  remains 
much  the  same  ? — Quite  so. 

73649.  Do  you  find  farmers  employ  continuously 
now,  or  not  on  wet  days  ? — They  do  not  employ  so  con- 
tinuously as  they  used  to  do. 

73650.  Do  they  jiay  more  per  diem  when  they  do 
employ  ? — I  think  they  do. 

73651.  Therefore  wages  remain  about  the  same  ? — 
Wages  remain  about  the  same. 

73652.  But  they  are  a  little  diiierently  distributed  in 
that  way  ? — Yes. 

73653.  On  the  whole  has  the  cost  of  living  of  the 
labourer  remained  much  the  same  ? — The  cost  of  living 
of  a  labourer  is  much  less  than  it  used  to  be. 

73654.  On  what  item  does  he  gain  ? — On  his  food  and 
on  his  clothing  mainly. 

73655.  Rent  remains  much  the  same  ? — Yes,  much 
the  same. 

73656.  Should  you  say  in  your  experience  that  there 
had  been  a  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  amongst  the 
labourers  ? — Quite  so. 

73657.  They  live  better  than  they  did  '! — There  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

73658.  Where  does  that  show  itself  ? — They  consume 
more  meat  than  they  used  to  ;  the  butcher's  cart  is  seen 
in  the  villages  much  more  than  it  used  to  be. 

73659.  Would  the  ordinary  labourer  consume  meat 
three  times  a  week  ? — I  could  not  say  how  often  ho 
consumes  it,  but  I  should  imagine  he  has  meat  every  day. 

73860.  Do  they  consume  much  in  the  form  of  tinned 
meats  ? — Nothing,  I  think. 

73661.  Has  there  been  an}^  alteration  since  the  scare  ? 
— I  do  not  know  at  all. 

73662.  You  do  not  think  they  ever  did  ?— No. 

73663.  Do  they  keep  pigs  much  ? — A  great  many  do. 

73664.  Is  there  any  opportunity  for  having  allotments  ? 
— Yes,  in  some  villages  there  is.  In  some  villages  we 
have  46  acres  of  allotments. 

73665.  Are  those  as  a  rule  well  cultivated  ? — Very 
well  indeed. 

73666.  Do  they  compare  well  with  the  farms  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — They  are  better. 

73667.  You  do  not  find  complaints  from  the  farmer^j 
that  they  occupy  too  much  of  their  men's  time  ? — Not 
the  least. 
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73668.  That  prejudice  has  died  down  now,  has  it  ?— 
Yes,  it  has,  because  these  are  acre  and  two  acre  allotments, 
and  they  do  not  dig  them,  they  employ  somebody  to 
plough,  and  pay  them  for  it. 

73669.  They  employ  some  small  farmer  to  bring  a 
team  of  horses  and  a  plough  and  plough  the  allotment 
for  them  ? — Quite  so. 

73670.  They  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  sort 
of  help  ?— No. 

73671.  On  the  whole  the  size  of  acreage  of  holdings 
under  cultivation  is  very  varied  ? — In  some  parishes 
there  are  a  great  many  more  small  holdings  than  in  others. 
For  instance,  in  the  parish  in  which  I  live  there  was  a 
very  large  common,  that  common  was  enclosed  about 
100  years  ago,  and  practically  all  the  fields  are  now  let  in 
small  allotments. 

73672.  There  has  not  been  any  tendency  to  concentrate 
jjand  combine  them  ? — No. 

73673.  Do  you  find  that  the  young  people  in  your 
district  emigrate  much  ? — A  few  have  migrated,  but 
very  few. 

73674.  There  is  not  any  general  emigration  ? — No. 

73675.  Do  you  think  the  possibility  they  have  of  getting 
land  keeps  them  ? — That  I  cannot  say,  I  do  not  know,  I 
am  sure.  I  think  that  certainly  the  possibility  of  getting 
allotments  keeps  some. 

73676.  They  can  make  a  comfortable  living  out  of  it  ? 
— Last  Michaelmas  twelve  months  I  had  a  lad  of  sixteen 
apply  for  an  allotment.  That  lad  would  have  gone  away 
if  he  had  not  had  something  to  fix  him  on  the  land.  He 
farms  his  allotment  uncommonly  well. 

73677.  Does  he  look  forward  to  having  a  small  holding  ? 
— He  looks  forward  to  increasing  his  holding,  that  has 
been  the  tendency.  If  I  have  land  to  let  now  I  have 
applications  from  half  a  dozen  allotment  holders  to 
hire  it. 

73678.  Do  j^ou  allow  people  to  combine  their  allotments, 
or  to  have  more  than  one  ? — Two  acres. 

73679.  That  is  the  limit,  is  it  ?— Then  they  have  to 
look  out  for  the  first  small  holding  that  is  vacant. 

73680.  Is  there  a  good  chance  of  getting  a  small  hold- 
ing ? — All  I  can  say  is  that  there  was  a  sale  of  small  hold- 
ings a  fortnight  ago,  and  they  sold  for  £25  an  acre,  there 
was  a  sale  of  small  holdings  in  the  parish. 

73681.  That  was  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  should 
you  say,  at  the  least  ? — Yes  ;  they  were  selling  at  the 
rate  of  £25  an  acre. 

73682.  Are  the  cottages  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
in  the  union  ? — As  a  rule,  no.  They  are  what  we  call 
wattle  and  daub,  that  is,  they  were  made  of  hedge  stakes 
150  years  ago,  and  they  are  plastered  with  clay  and 
thatched  ;  but  a  very  great  many  new  cottages  have 
been  built. 

73683.  Is  your  sanitary  authority  active  in  the  matter  of 
cottages  ? — No,  not  particularly. 

73684.  Is  your  inspector  active  ? — Not  unless  there 
is  overcrowding  or  insanitary  arrangements. 

73685.  Do  you  ever  report  cases  to  the  sanitary  in- 
spector from  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Very  occasionally, 
we  do  where  there  is  overcrowding. 

73686.  Yovr  would  not  give  outdoor  relief  where  there 
was  overcrowding  ? — No. 

73687.  Or  where  it  was  unwholesome  or  insanitary  ? — 
No. 

73688.  You  would  ofier  the  House  ? — Quite  so. 

73689.  I  believe  in  your  union  there  have  been  some  ups 
and  downs  in  pauperism  ;  in  1875,  the  f'gure  was  4-8  ; 
in  1885  it  went  down  to  3'5  ;  in  1895  it  was  up  to  4' 4  ; 
and  it  has  now  got  down  again  to  3  •  8  ;  1895  w-as  about  the 
time  that  they  altered  the  qualification  for  guardians, 
was  it  not  ? — Yes. 

73690.  Do  you  think  that  affected  it  ?— I  do  not  think 
so.  I  do  not  find  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  guar- 
dians to  desire  to  raise  it.  The  guardians  are  almost 
all  of  them  ratepayers  and  considerable  ratepayers, 
and  their  tendency  is  to  keep  the  rates  as  low  as  possible 
and  give  as  little  relief  as  can  reasonably  be  given. 


73691.  Do  you  often  have  contests  at  elections  ? —  Absenc 
No,  hardly  ever.  It  is  quite  the  exception  to  have  a  contest 
contest.  election 

ady 


73692.  Have  you  any  lady  members  ? — No. 

73693.  Have  you  any  Labour  members  ? — No. 


of 

labour 
membe: 

73694.  Do  you  administer  your  relief  according  to  a  Bosmer 
scale  at  all  ? — We  are  supposed  to,  but  we  do  not  adhere  scale  of 
strictly  to  the  scale.    We  deal  with  the  cases  according  to  relief, 
the  necessity  of  the  individual. 

73695.  Taking  the  case  of  a  single  old  man  or  woman, 
what  would  you  consider  the  proper  amount  of  relief  ? — 
Half-a-crown. 

73696.  Any  bread  ?— No. 

73697.  Supposing  you  had  a  woman  left  with  three 
children  all  of  school  age,  what  would  you  consider  the 
adequate  relief  for  that  case  ? — We  have  given  such  a 
woman  2s.  and  Is.  each  for  the  children. 

73698.  You  do  not  expect  her  to  keep  any  of  them  ? 
—No. 

73699.  Do  you  board  out  children  ? — Only  a  very  few. 

73700.  What  do  you  pay  when  you  board  them  out?^ 
From  5s.  to  8s.    About  5s.  each  per  week. 

73701.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  diflerence  between 
that  and  the  Is.  you  give  the  mother  ? — Quite  so. 

73702.  Can  you  explain  that  ? — {The  Witness  shrugged 
his  shoulders.) 

73703.  How-  many  people  have  you  in  your  workhouse  ?  Paupe 
— We  have  only  about  seventy  or  eighty  of  our  paupers,  1'^° 
but  then  we  take  in  boarders.  Workh 

73704.  At  a  profit  ?— Yes. 

73705.  You  would,  like  to  see  the  old  deserving  people  QuestiiLi 
outside  the  House,  I  gather  ? — Yes,  I  should.    I  think  numbe 
the  old  deserving  people  would  be  much  better  outside  aged  i 
the  house.  "}*tes 

Bosme 

73706.  Do  you  think  you  have  many  in  your  House  workhi 
who  could  safely  be  outside  ?  Would  you  board  them  out,  who  co 
for  instance  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  gone  into  be  rem 
it  closely  to  see.    I  do  not  imagine  we  have  very  many 

that  could  do  outside.  ^'^'^  ' 


for  the  31 


73707.  I  see,  you  would  like  to  establish  village  cottage  Propos 
homes  for  old  folks  ? — Perhaps  that  is  a  fad  of  my  own.  village 

73708.  Have  you  any  experience  of  those  ? — No,  I 
have  no  experience. 

73709.  You  do  not  know  it  is  done  very  often  in  Scot- 
land, for  instance  ? — No. 

73710.  You  would  like  to  see  the  old  people  put  in 
cottage  homes  ? — I  think  they  would  be  far  better  in  their 
own  villages. 

73711.  They  would  require  a  nurse  generally  resident 
in  the  home,  would  they  not  ? — Yes. 

73712.  Who  might  also  be  nursing  outside  if  necessary  ? 
—Yes. 

73713.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  nursing  Diffic 
done  ? — A  very  great  difficulty  indeed.  tonui 

.  .  in  Bos 

73714.  Have  you  any  nursmg  association  in  your  union 
district  ? — There  is  a  nursing  association  at  Ipswich,  j^-^. 
but  not  in  our  district. 

73715.  {3Iiss  Hill.)  Is  there  no  county  association  ? — 
There  is  a  county  association  at  Ipswich,  but  mainly  for 
Ipswich,  I  think. 

73716.  Not  for  rural  districts  in  the  county  ?— We  find 
the  charges  that  they  make  for  nursing  in  the  country 
districts  are  almost  prohibitive. 

73717.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  What  do  the  guardians  do  in  a  p^iigy 
case  when  they  are  giving  outdoor  relief  and  nursing  guardi 
is  required  ? — We  have  to  give  extra  relief  in  order  as  to  i 
that  they  may  get  some  help  in  nursing.     "  the  sic 

73718.  Wliich  is  not  very  skilled,  I  suppose,  as  a  rule  ?— 

No.  Need 

73719.  You  would  like  to  see  a  system  by  which  there  ^^^^^^ 
were  nurses  scattered  about  a  district  and  available  ? —  ^ggg 
It  would  be  very  admirable  if  the  nursing  could  be  pro-  ^.^^^^  ^ 
cured,  in  fact  every  two  or  three  parishes  ought  to  have  ^.^jptg 
a  nurse  available.  specis 

73720.  Would  they  be  useful  in  cases  of  confinements  ?  midwi 
— Very  useful  indeed.  ' 
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7.3721.  You  find  the  need  in  those  cases  ?— They  are 
very  much  needed  in  cases  of  confuiements. 

73722.  You  have  an  infirmary  at  your  workliouse  ? — 
Yes. 

73723.  Have  you  any  nurses  in  that  ? — Yes. 

73724.  How  many  ? — I  think  there  are  a  head  nurse 
and  two  assistants. 

7^725.  They  do  not  ever  go  to  nurse  cases  outside  ? — 
Never. 

73726.  It  has  been  proposed  in  some  unions  that  that 
should  be  done,  that  there  should  be  a  staff  of  nurses 
that  could  go  out  ? — You  would  have  to  increase  the 
union  staff  if  that  were  so. 

73727.  Have  you  many  people  from  your  own  parish 
in  the  workhouse  ? — Not  very  many  ;  I  think  about 
half  a  dozen. 

73728.  Do  you  find  on  the  whole  they  are  fairly  happy  ? 
— I  think  so.    I  never  heard  to  the  contrary. 

73729.  Have  they  any  occupation  ? — We  have  land 
attached  to  the  union,  and  those  who  are  able  to  do  it 
have  occupation  on  the  land,  and  we  have  adopted  the 
Brabazon  scheme. 

73730.  Who  introduced  the  Brabazon  scheme  ? — It 
was  introduced  when  the  Woodbridge  paupers  came  a 
year  ago. 

73731.  Do  you  find  the  old  people  enjoy  that  ? — Very 
much  so. 

73732.  It  has  been  objected  it  is  quite  out  of  place  in 
a  country  union  ? — We  do  not  find  it  so.  We  had  a 
most  successful  sale  of  work  three  weeks  ago. 

7^733.  Have  you  any  imbeciles  in  your  house  ? — I 
think  there  is  one  just  row,  but  I  am  not  cjuite  suie. 

73734.  There  is  not  a  class  of  them,  not  epileptics  ? 
I  think  there  are  one  or  two  just  now. 

73735.  Is  imbecility  common  in  your  Y>a,rt  of  Suffolk  ? 
— I  am  afraid  it  is  increasing. 

73736.  To  what  do  you  attribute  tliat  ? — I  do  not 
know,  I  am  sure.  I  have  hardly  thought  sufficiently  on 
the  subject  to  give  a  reply. 

73737.  Do  you  find  most  of  the  people  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood belong  to  clubs  ? — A  very  great  many  do. 

73738.  Do  they  provide  their  own  medical  attendance 
in  that  way  ?— They  do. 

73739.  Does  that  extend  to  their  wives  and  families  ? 
— In  some  cases. 

73740.  I  think  you  have  a  large  club  in  Suffolk,  the 
County  Medical  Club  ? — Very  few  belong  to  the  County 
Club. 

73741.  Why  is  that  ? — I  do  not  know;  in  our  union  it 
has  not  extended.  I  believe  a  great  many  belong  in  the 
Sandford  Union,  but  not  in  our  union. 

73742.  Has  it  not  been  well  pushed  in  your  union  ? — ■ 
Perhaps  not  ;  the  Oddfellows  and  Foresters  are  rather 
strong  in  our  union. 

73743.  They  do  not  make  provision  for  the  wives  and 
families  as  a  rule,  do  they  ? — No,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  doctors'  clubs  that  make  such  provision. 

73744.  Does  your  district  medical  officer  have  a  club, 
do  you  happen  to  know  ? — He  does  not* 

73745.  Do  you  give  medical  relief  to  people  that  are 
not  receiving  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 

73746.  You  give  them  medical  orders  ? — Yes. 

73747.  Do  you  ever  give  them  on  loan  ? — Ye3. 

73748.  Do  you  find  them  repaid  ? — To  a  considerable 
extent  they  are. 

73749.  Do  you  think  that  that  induces  people  to  join 
clubs  ? — I  cannot  say  that.  It  induces  people  to  think 
twice  before  they  apply  for  a  medical  order. 

73750.  Do  you  think  the  health  of  the  people  suffers 
from  that  ? — I  cannot  say,  I  do  not  know. 

73751.  Do  you  give  much  in  the  way  of  medical  com- 
forts ? — Only  at  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer. 

73752.  Your  board  confirms  those,  of  course  ? — 
Generally. 


73753.  You  do  not  find  it  a  growing  source  of  expense  ? 
— I  am  afraid  it  is  to  some  extent  a  growing  expense. 

73754.  I  suppose  in  many  cases  it  is  a  great  deal  more 
efficacious  than  medicine,  is  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  only  I  am 
afraid  the  cpiality  of  the  provisions  given  is  not  very 
efficacious  sometimes.  Of  course,  port  wine  is  so  often 
ordered,  and  the  equality  of  the  port  wine  is  not  very  high. 
Union  port  wine  is  not  a  very  high-class  port  wine. 

73755.  Are  the  guardians  careful  in  that  way,  to  see 
that  the  quality  is  good  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

73756.  Have  you  many  tramps  passing  through  your 
house  ?— No,  not  many. 

73757.  You  are  not  on  a  high  road,  I  gather  ? — We 
are  on  the  high  road  between  Ipswich  and  Norwich,  but 
being  only  4  miles  from  Ipswich  and  6  miles  from  Stow- 
market  many  tramps  do  not  stop. 

73758.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? — They  are  detained 
for  two  days,  and  if  we  have  some  nasty  work  they  have 
to  do  it. 

73759.  Have  you  the  cellular  system  ? — Yes. 

73760.  And  stone  breaking  ? — Not  stone  breakiiig. 

73761.  You  make  them  clean  out  cesspools,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort  ? — Just  so. 

73762.  Do  they  work  in  the  garden  if  there  is  nothing 
of  that  sort  going  on  '? — No,  they  do  not  work  in  the 
garden.  I  think  the  master  is  here  and  could  tell  you 
more  particularly  about  that. 

73763.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  keeping  childi-en  in 
the  union  ? — No  ;  we  do  not  keep  children  in  the  union 
if  we  can  help  it  possibly. 

73764.  You  board  them  out  ? — Yes,  or  send  them  to 
St.  .John's  Home  at  Ipswich. 

73765.  Do  you  board  them  out  in  the  union  ? — Very 
few  are  boarded -out  in  the  union  ;  as  a  rule  they  are  sent 
to  St.  John's  Home  at  Ipswich. 

73766.  \\1iat  do  they  do  for  them  ? — It  is  a  home  for 
pauper  children. 

73767.  Do  they  live  there  in  large  numbers  ? — They 
are  there  in  considerable  numbers.  We  have  had  a 
contract  for  several  years  mth  St.  John's  Home  to  take 
the  children. 

73768.  Do  you  find  on  the  whole  those  children  do 
well  ? — I  cannot  say  so.  I  am  opposed  to  it  myself.  I 
do  not  like  herding  them  together  in  large  numbers. 

73769.  Is  St.  John's  Home  inspected  ? — I  believe  so. 
It  is  a  home  under  the  Ipswich  Union. 

73770.  It  is  practically  a  district  school  ? — Quite  so. 

73771.  You  send  your  children  there,  but  you  are  not 
on  the  whole  satisfied  with  that  system  ? — I  do  not  like  it. 

73772.  You  would  rather  board  them  out  ? — Yes, 
board  them  out,  and  in  cottage  homes. 

73773.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
homes  for  them  to  go  to  ? — We  have  not  tried  very  much. 

73774.  (Miss  Hill.)  Have  you  any  almshouses  in  your 
parish  ? — Not  in  my  parish. 

73775.  In  the  union  ? — In  the  union  there  are  some 
almshouses,  how  many  I  cannot  say  quite,  but  there  are 
some. 

73776.  And  they  are  appreciated  by  the  people  ? — 
Quite  so,  I  think. 

73777.  You  are  thinking  of  village  cottage  homes 
specially  for  paupers,  grouped  together,  with  a  nurse  ? — 
Quite  so. 

73778.  Rather  diffei'ent  from  an  almshouse  ? — Quite 
so. 

73779.  You  said  you  take  in  boarders.  Where  do 
they  come  from  ? — V/e  take  all  the  paupers  from  the 
Woodbridge  Union,  and  we  have  some  from  Hammer- 
smith. 

73780.  How  do  the  Hammersmith  ones  do  ? — Very 
well  indeed.    We  have  no  reason  to  complain  at  all. 

73781.  Are  they  mainly  old  people  ? — No,  there  are 
a  great  many  wastrels,  I  am  afraid. 

73782.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ?  Can  you  give 
them  work  ? — -Yes. 

73783.  You  employ  them  on  the  land  ? — We  employ 
them  on  the  laud. 
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73784.  Do  most  of  them  stay  or  take  their  discharge  ? 
— A  good  many  stay.  We  have  several  acres  of  land, 
and  we  employ  them  on  the  land. 

73785.  And  you  can  make  them  work  ? — Some  of 
them  say  they  are  not  sent  there  to  work.  A  man  told 
me  not  long  ago  that  he  was  not  sent  there  to  work  ;  and 
I  told  him  he  had  better  take  his  discharge,  we  did  not 
want  him. 

73786.  What  did  he  do  ?— He  did  not  take  his  discharge. 

73787.  Then  we  may  hope  he  did  his  work  ? — He  did. 

73788.  When  you  say  that  most  of  the  land  is  in  the 
hands  of  small  holders,  does  that  mean  they  hold  it  as 
freeholders,  or  are  they  small  occupiers  ? — When  I  said 
a  small  owner  I  meant  a  man  who  owns  a  thousand  acres 
in,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  farms,  and  then  he  lets  them. 

73789.  He  would  own  them,  he  would  not  be  renting 
them  as  a  rule  ? — Very  little.  What  T  think  is  meant 
really  by  small  owners  is  men  farming  their  own  land. 

73790.  The  allotments,  of  course,  never  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  ?  They  are  quite  different  ? — 
Tliey  are  only  hired. 

73791.  How  are  they  supplied  ?  Who  supplies  them  ? 
The  landowners  ? — Private  owners  mainly. 

73792.  Have  you  much  emigration  from  your  dis- 
trict ? — Very  little  indeed. 

73793.  Do  the  men  go  to  the  towns  or  do  they  stay 
there  ? — Some  have  gone  to  the  towns  ;  but  we  have 
verj^  few  empty  cottages. 

73794.  {3Ir.  Gardiner.)  Would  you  say  that  the  dislike 
of  appl3dng  to  the  relieving  officer  for  a  medical  order 
led  poor  people  to  defer  getting  medical  treatment  till 
perhaps  too  late  ? — I  do  not  know  that.  We  like  them 
to  suppose  that  they  must  make  some  arrangement  to 


pay  for  it  themselves.  We  have  always  said,  when  we 
have  had  personal  applications  for  the  medical  officer, 
which  have  been  principally  in  confinement  cases  :  If 
they  knew  they  were  wanted,  why  had  they  not  made 
provision  ? 

73795.  We  have  been  told,  ajjart  from  confinement 
cases,  that  people's  health  has  suffered  because  of  their 
reluctance  to  apply  for  a  medical  order  ? — That  may  le 
so  in  some  cases,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  in  my  union. 

73796.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Are  you  satisfied  with  the 
medical  attendance  on  the  poor  in  your  union  ? — Quite  so. 

73797.  Do  you  have  any  complaints  ? — No,  we  never 
have  any  complaints  whatever. 

73798.  With  regard  to  those  boarders  from  Hammer- 
smith, are  any  of  them  sick  persons  ? — A  few  of  them 
are,  but  very  few.  They  have  to  pay  extra  for  sick 
persons. 

73799.  Do  you  pay  your  medical  officer  extra  in  respect 
of  those  ? — Yes,  we  had  to,  unfortunately. 

73800.  Have  you  any  doctor's  medical  club  in  your 
union  ? — I  cannot  say  how  many,  we  have  some. 

73801.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is  ? — I  do  not  at  all. 

73802.  Have  you  had  any  trouble  with  regard  to  the 
children  sent  to  St.  John's  Home  ? — In  what  way,  do 
you  mean  ? 

73803.  You  express  a  view  as  to  the  crowding  together 
of  children  ? — I  do  not  think  their  health  has  been  alto- 
gether desirable.  They  have  had  several  epidemics  at 
St.  John's  Home  ;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  health 
of  the  children  is  altogether  what  it  ought  to  be. 

73804.  What  kind  of  epidemics  ? — Principally  scrofula, 
and  head  affections,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
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73805.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  You  are  the  Master  of  the  Bos- 
mere and  Claydon  Union  ? — I  am. 

73806.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it 
in  ? — Very  well. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  thi  following  S(alement). 

1.  This  Union  is  almost  solely,  or  to  a  very  great  extent, 
of  an  agricultural  nature.,  the  only  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment being  an  artificial  manure  company  at  Brara- 
ford  and  a  small  engineering  firm  in  Claydon. 

2.  The  only  experiment  to  my  knowledge  that  has  been 
made  in  Poor  Law  administration  is  that  of  taking  in 
boarders  from  other  unions.  This  has  been  carried  out 
for  the  past  fourteen  years  with  great  success.  We  have 
received  them  from  Hammersmith,  Wood  bridge,  Ipswich, 
and  by  this  means  we  have  been  enabled  to  relieve  the 
rates  of  this  union  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  profits 
derived  have  been  sufficient  to  keep  all  inmates  belonging 
to  these  districts,  and  to  pay  fully  all  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  this  workhouse.  I  also  consider  this  principle 
to  be  a  great  saving  to  the  London  unions,  and  that  it  is 
far  cheaper  than  building  such  large  and  expensive  in- 
stitutions in  and  around  London,  where  the  appropriate 
building  sites  stand  at  a  premium.  The  only  objection 
that  I  can  find  in  coimection  with  the  above  principles  is 
that  the  boarder  inmates  are  so  far  away  from  their  re- 
latives and  friends  in  cases  of  emergency ;  but,  -with  that 
exception,  the  change  of  air  and  scene  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  all,  and  in  many  instances  their  lives  have  been  pro- 
longed by  their  visit.  Especially  in  cases  of  phthisis  and 
tuberculosis,  men  have  arrived  here  in  a  very  low  state, 
have  stayed  ten  or  twelve  weeks  and  then  taken  their 
discharge,  returning  to  London  quite  set  up  and  again  fit 
for  work. 

3.  The  inmates  belonging  to  this  union  and  Woodbridge 
consist  principally  of  the  sick,  aged,  and  those  of  weak 
intellect,  very  few  of  whom  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves outside,  and  if  not  in  the  workhouse  would  have  to 
engage  a  nurse  or  competent  person  to  look  after  them. 
This  would  be  very  expensive.  There  are  a  few  excep- 
tions, mostly  from  Woodbridge,  of  young  men  who  can 
well  be  described  as  ne'er-do-wells,  mostly  to  be  found  at 


street  corners  of  towns  or  loafing  in  villages.  Tliis  class  of 
men  is  usually  put  to  the  most  arduous  and  disagTeeable 
work,  and  in  my  opinion  should  be  made  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible.  Greater  powers  should  be  given  for  the 
punishment  of  such  men  when  jjrosecuted. 

4.  The  persons  applying  for  rehef  are  principally  of  the 
agricultural  labouring  class,  and  aged  and  infirm  persons. 
There  are  a  few  bastardy  cases,  which  average  six  a  year. 

5.  Many  persons  become  paupers  through  inabiUty  to 
work  in  old  age,  and  having  made  no  provision  for  that 
period.  They  have  mostly,  when  younger,  paid  into  local 
or  country  clubs  for  many  years,  but  unfortunately  these 
clubs  have  now  nearly  all  dissolved  and  left  their  members 
too  old  to  join  a  financially  sound  society,  the  premium  at 
their  age  being  too  high  for  them.  These  districts  being 
entirely  agricultural  the  old  men  cannot  find  any  employ- 
ment other  than  as  labourers,  and  that  only  for  a  few 
months  cUiring  the  year,  and  in  consequence  they  are 
gradual!}^  reduced  to  utter  destitution  and  sickness  when 
entering  here. 

6.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are  mostly 
farmers  and  clergymen. 

7.  Relief  is  here  administered  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

8.  A  far  less  number  of  books  need  be  kept  by  the 
master.  Many  of  the  present  bool.s  are  unnecessary,  and 
more  are  kept  than  is  required  for  the  administration. 
They  could  be  revised  and  made  simpler  and  less  con- 
fusing, especially  in  regard  to  the  quarterly  or  half-yearly 
balances.  The  master  would  then  have  more  time  to 
super\ase  his  many  other  duties,  which  would  be  performed 
in  a  more  efficient  manner. 

9.  All  counties,  or  parts  of  counties,  should  have  a  Home 
for  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded,  the  paralytic  and  epilep- 
tic, where  they  would  be  properly  looked  after  by  attend- 
ants and  nurses.  These  classes  should  not,  as  at  present, 
reside  in  the  workhouse  with  other  and  healthier  inmates, 
who  delight  in  teasing,  hurting,  and  secretly  annoying 
them,  thereby  making  their  lives  unnecessarily  miserable. 

73807.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Where  is  your  workhouse  situate  ? 
— At  Barham. 
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7380S.  What  is  the  station  ? — Claydon,  5  miles  this 
side  of  Ipswich. 

73809.  Is  it  on  the  line  between  here  and  Ipswich  ? — 
Yes. 

73810.  On  the  main  line  between  London  and  Norwich  ? 
—Yes. 

73811.  What  number  of  inmates  are  you  certified  for  ? 
—500. 

73812.  How  many  inmates  have  you  ? — At  the  present 
date  230. 

73813.  How  many  of  those  are  your  own  ? — Only  73. 

73814.  And  the  rest  are  divided  between  what  unions  ? 
— Woodbridge  and  Hammersmith. 

73815.  They  are  not  from  Ipswich  ? — We  do  not  take 
them  now.  We  had  to  cancel  their  agreement  because 
Hammersmith  wanted  to  send  down  a  lot  more  and  we 
should  not  have  had  room.  They  all  want  to  send  men, 
they  do  not  want  to  send  women.  We  have  plenty  of 
room  on  the  women's  side  ;  we  can  have  as  many  men  as 
we  like. 

73816.  What  sort  of  people  do  you  got  from  Wood- 
bridge.  You  have  the  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  Wood- 
bridge  Workhouse  ? — The  whole. 

73817.  (Miss  Hill.)  Have  they  no  workhouse  there  ? 
— They  did  away  \vith  their  workhouse  some  years  ago. 

73818.  (Dr  Downes.)  They  sold  it,  did  they  not  ?— 
They  put  it  up  for  sale  and  sold  it. 

73819.  What  was  the  result  of  that  auction  ? — Captain 
Prettyman  bought  it :  one  of  his  head  men  lives  there 
He  pulled  a  lot  of  it  down  ;  it  was  in  the  middle  of  his 
estate. 

73820.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  What  do  you  charge  the  Wood- 
bridge  people  ? — 7s.  6d. 

73S2I-3.  Do  you  find  you  can  do  it  for  that  ? — We 
charge  4d.  a  day  extra  for  those  in  the  sick  ward.  We 
not  only  do  it  for  that,  but  we  keep  our  ovm  out  of  it ; 
the  workhouse  costs  us  nothing. 

73824.  On  the  whole  you  call  it  a  good  speculation 
taking  in  boarders  at  that  rate  ? — If  it  was  a  private 
transaction  I  should  like  it. 

73825.  [Miss  Hill.  )  You  have  had  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding your  workhouse  at  some  time  or  another,  of 
course  ? — Yes.  I  have  not  included  the  salaries  in  this. 
I  have  left  out  all  the  salaries  of  officers.  Those  figures 
of  course,  include  the  uniform  of  the  officers,  and  anything 
of  that  kind. 

73826.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  How  many  additional  officers 
do  you  require  in  consequence  of  these  boarders? — 
In  any  case  we  should  have  had  to  have  several  additional 
nurses,  because  we  only  had  one  nurse,  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  would  have  compelled  us  to  have 
had  more  if  we  had  not  had  these  inmates. 

73827.  {Ml.  Phelps.)  What  is  your  staff  now  ?— 
l\Iaster  and  matron,  assistant  matron,  head  nurse,  two 
assistant  nurses,  three  ward  cleaners,  cook,  porter, 
laundress,  storesman,  master's  clerk  and  a  labour  master. 

73828.  What  is  the  total  of  the  salaries  ?  Have  you 
got  it  ?— Mine  is  £75  a  year,  the  matron's  £50.  Then 
they  give  us  £25  a  year  each  as  a  gratuity  for  having  these 
extra  people.  Then  the  nurse  is  £30,  rising  to  £35  ;  the 
assistant  nurses  are  £20,  rising  to  £25  ;  the  assistant 
matron  is  £25  ;  the  ward  help,  £16  ;  the  cook  is  £25  ;  the 
labour  master,  £26  ;  the  porter,  £30  ;  the  master's  clerk, 
5s.  a  week,  or  £13  a  year  ;  laundress,  £20  ;  storesman, 
£19  10s. 

73829.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  staff  you 
would  require  for  your  own  inmates  solely.  You  do  not 
increase  the  requirements  of  staS  proportionatelj'  to  the 
number  of  inmates  at  all  ? — No. 

73830.  You  take  in  these  inmates,  and  the  Woodbridge 
people  are  very  much  the  ordinary  typical  workliouse 
inmate.  What  sort  of  people  do  you  get  from  Hammer- 
smith ?— We  get  all  sorts.  At  one  time  I  have  had  as 
many  as  190,  or  going  on  to  close  on  200  ;  then  I  had 
young  able-bodied  and  all  classes. 

73831.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  young  able-bodied  ? 
—We  put  them  all  on  to  farm  work.  We  have  45  acres 
of  land,  and  when  we  had  them  I  used  to  have  them  do  all 
the  digging  ;  I  did  nothing  else  but  cultivate  the  land  by 
<i'gging  ;  we  used  to  put  them  all  on  to  digging. 


paupers. 


73832.  Did  they  make  any  hand  with  the  spade  ?—  Mr.  Johnn  F. 

Yes,  in  time,  only,  of  course,  they  did  not  care  much  about  Cheesman. 

it,  but  they  soon  got  used  to  it.  ^  ; 

^  ^  24  July  1007. 

73833.  And  they  got  handy  at  it  ?— Yes.  

73834.  Did  you  find  them  much  trouble  in  the  way  of  Question  of 
discipline  ?— At  first,  when  they  came,  but  I  myself  am  a  j"™-!'*™^' 
Londoner.    I  was  at  Chelsea  for  many  years,  and  several  London  ° 
of  them  happened  to  know  me  :    Hammersmith  is  close 
adjoining  Chelsea,  and  several  knew  me. 

73835.  {3Ir.  Booth.)  Had  the  fact  of  your  being  a  Chelsea 
man  anything  to  do  with  their  coming  here  ? — No. 

73836.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Through  them  you  were  able  to 
manage  the  rest  if  there  was  any  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

73837.  You  do  not  have  any  difficulty  now  ?— No, 
when  they  first  come  down  from  London  their  idea  is 
that  they  are  paid  for,  they  are  boarders  and  are  not 
pau^jers.  Then  another  thing,  I  had  them  from  Padding- 
ton  many  years  ago  ;  I  had  twelve  from  Paddington. 
They  were  a  bother  to  me  simply  because  there  were  not 
enough  sent  down,  and  when  they  got  down  into  the 
country  and  got  fresh  country  air,  their  appetites  in- 
creased, and  they  could,  I  was  going  to  say,  eat  double  . 
the  quantity  they  eat  in  London. 

75838.  Do  you  find  the  health  of  the  lodgers  improves  Effect  on 
steadily  while  they  are  -ftdth  you  ? — Yes,  I  think  their  London 
lives  are  prolonged.  paupers  of 

boardmg-out 

73839.  How  do  you  think  their  characters  are  affected  in  country 
by  their  stay,  with  their  day's  work  and  discipline,  does  workJiouses. 
it  do  them  good  ? — I  think  so,  that  is  my  impression. 

73S40.  Do  you  find  them  discharging  themselves  and 
going  away  into  the  world  again  ? — When  they  discharge 
themselves  they  go  right  back  to  London. 

73841.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Have  you  to  send  them  back  to  Question  of 
London  ? — I  send  them  back.  cost  of 

73842.  {3Ir.    Phelps.)  The    Hammersmith    guardians  London 
pay  their  carriage  ? — The  Hammersmith  guardians  pay  paupers 

all  expenses.    I  simply  write  a  letter  to  the  station-  l;oarded-out 
master  v,  ilh  just  an  order  :  Please  supply  So-and-so  with  in  country 
a  ticket  to  London.    When  I  had  a  lot  down  I  used  to  workhouses, 
settle  up  with  him  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday. 

73843.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  Do  any  of  them  come  down  ^^'^''^'^ 

again  ? — Yes,  lots  of  them  prefer  to  come  down  and  want  J-'O^'^o'^ 
,  ,  riaupers  ot 

to  come  down.  }    ^ , 

boardmg-oui 

73844.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  you  make  any  effort  to  put  in  country 
hope  into  them  again,  to  face  life  afresh  ? — Several  of  workhouses, 
them  that  would  come  down  here  ill ;  I  have  had  a  lot  of 

then''  come  down  ill.  I  have  any  amount  of  fitty  cases 
come  down,  but  getting  the  fresh  air,  I  sup230se  that  is 
mostly  to  do  with  it,  they  never  have  had  any  fits  at  all, 
and  have  gone  back  cured. 

73845.  The  result  of  a  spell  as  visitors  with  you  is  to 
reduce  the  number  of  fits  ? — Yes,  several  cases  constantly 
having  fits  up  in  London  who  could  not  work  there, 
when  they  have  been  domi  at  our  union  have  hardly  had 
a  fit  at  all.  I  had  one  man  in  particular  ;  he  was  down' 
with  me  about  four  months,  he  used  to  be  a  carman.  He 
worked  fom'teen  or  fifteen  years  at  one  place  as  a  carman 
in  London,  but  they  had  to  discharge  him  through  these 
fits  ;  he  was  not  safe.  He  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse, 
and  they  sent  him  down  here.  After  he  had  been  here  a 
week  or  fortnight  I  put  liim  on  tlie  land  digging.  He 
would  not  trust  himself  out  at  first ;  he  could  not  do 
anything,  but  at  last  I  got  him  on  to  go  out  and  help 
with  the  digging.  He  turned  out  a  wonderful  worker 
and  never  had  a  fit  the  whole  time.  He  went  back  and 
started  at  his  old  employment,  and  I  believe  has  never 
had  a  fit  since. 

73846.  {Mr.  Booth.)  When  the  Hammersmith  guardians  Question  of 
sent  them  here,  they  must  have  had  an  expectation  they  ))ermanence 
would  stay,  or  they  would  not  have  affoi'ded  the  railway  of  London 
fare  backwards  and  forwards.    Was  there  any  under-  paupers'  stay 
taking  on  the  part  of  the  paupers  that  they  would  stay  ?  country 
—No  undertaking  whatever.  unions. 

73847.  They  did  stay  some  time  with  you,  I  gather. 
What  was  the  average  time  ? — I  have  only  a  few  from 
Hammersmith  now,  about  fifty-eight,  but  I  have  had 
some  down  nearly  the  whole  time,  six  or  seven  years. 

73848.  Have  j'ou  had  any  that  went  back  immediately, 
who  were  disgusted  and  asked  for  their  discharge  ? — One 
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or  two.  I  had  a  lot  of  women  come  down  one  day,  and 
two  women  would  not  stay  a  moment,  they  went  back 
next  morning. 

73849.  (Miss  Hill.)  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  their 
going  up  to  the  guardians  again  directly  they  get  back  ? 
• — Nothing  whatever. 

73850.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  guardians  would  not  send 
them  down  here  again  ? — When  they  had  no  workhouse 
they  had  to ;  they  used  to  bundle  them  back  again  the 
next  day. 

73851.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  any  regular  ins-and-outs 
travelling  backwards  and  forwards  constantly  between 
here  and  London  ? — No,  not  regularly,  but  some  would 
go  more  often.  The  only  thing  is  there  are  not  so  many 
public  houses,  and  they  are  not  so  close  to  their  friends. 
They  do  not  go  out  on  a  day  and  meet  their  fellow  work- 
men. 

73852.  Do  you  give  them  any  liberty  of  going  out  ? — 
Every  Monday  afternoon  they  have  out. 

73853.  The  whole  afternoon  ? — Every  Monday  after- 
noon. 

73854.  Would  they  go  out  in  the  workhouse  clothes  ? 
— They  go  out  in  the  workhouse  clothes.  When  any  of 
them  come  down  I  always  caution  them  that  if  they  come 
home  drunk  their  leave  will  be  stopped  a  fortnight,  and 
the  next  time  their  leave  will  be  stop]3ed  a  month  and 
their  tobacco  for  a  fortnight. 

73855.  Do  you  find  that  effectual  ? — I  hardly  ever  have 
anyone  come  home  drunk. 

73856.  What  do  they  do  when  they  go  out  ? — Several 
of  them,  the  old  men,  will  walk  about  five  miles  into 
Ipswich  and  back  again,  and  others  stroll  about  the  fields. 

73857.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Do  many  of  them  come  back 
drunk  ? — ^Very  few  now  ;  I  had  a  lot  at  first,  but  I  made 
that  rule  ;  the  first  time  drimk  a  fortnight's  leave  stopped, 
second  time  there  would  be  a  month's  leave  stopped  and 
a  fortnight's  tobacco,  and  I  find  that  work  very  well. 
I  do  not  have  any  trouble  at  all  now,  very  little,  nothing 
to  speak  of  :  it  is  only  just  occasionally. 

73858.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  you  had  any  complaints 
of  their  begging  in  Ipswich  or  the  neighbourhood  ? — I 
had  one,  but  one  only,  and  that  was  a  man  who  was 
a  begging  letter  writer ;    he  was  always  a  trouble. 

73859.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  also  have  aged  people,  do 
you  ? — -Yes. 

73860.  Men  and  women  or  aged  men  only  ? — All  ages. 

73861.  How  did  the  old  people  get  on  ? — Very  well 
indeed. 

73862.  Do  they  complain  of  finding  it  dull  ? — Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  I  do  not  allow  the  young  people 
leave  of  absence  on  Monday,  it  is  only  for  the  old  people. 

73863.  You  do  not  trust  them  out  ? — I  should  not 
allow  them  out ;    only  old  men  over  sixty. 

73864.  Do  the  old  people  find  it  very  dull,  do  you 
think  ?  Do  they  complain  of  that  ? — I  do  not  think  most 
of  them  would  like  to  change. 

73865.  They  would  not  care  to  go  back  to  Hammer- 
smith ? — I  do  not  think  they  would. 

73866.  They  stay  permanently  ? — A  lot  of  them.  I 
expect  they  will  have  eventually  to  go  back  to  Hammer- 
smith very  shortly. 

73867.  When  they  fall  ill  they  go  into  the  infirmary  ? 
—Yes. 

73868.  They  are  attended  by  your  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

73869.  Is  he  paid  extra  for  doing  that  ? — No,  but 
he  had  an  increase  of  his  salary  some  years  ago,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  he  put  forward. 

73870.  {3Ir.  Gardiner.)  Do  they  ever  complain  of 
being  so  far  from  their  friends  in  London  ? — They  do 
not  complain  to  me.  You  hear  that  spoken  of,  but  I 
do  not  hear  it  much  now.  When  they  first  came  down 
I  did.    I  have  had  them  about  five  or  six  years. 

73871.  Do  you  hear  these  people  who  have  been  with 
you  five  or  six  years  complain  ? — Yes. 

73872.  Do  their  friends  write  to  them  ? — Yes. 

73873.  Do  they  send  them  Httle  bits  of  money  hke 
they  do  in  London  ? — Yes. 

73874.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Supposing  they  die,  are  they 
buried  here  ? — No,,  the  corpse  is  sent  back  to  Hammer- 


smith. They  have  an  \indertaker  who  is  a  contractor  at 
Hammersmith,  and  he  has  made  an  arrangement  with  a 
carter.  He  sends  a  coffin  or  a  shell  dowTi,  and  the  carter 
comes  and  fetches  it  and  takes  it  to  the  station  and  puts 
it  on  the  train.  The  Hammersmith  people  meet  it  at 
Liverpool  Street  station,  and  they  are  buried  at  the 
Hammersmith  Cemetery. 

73875.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  Is  there  a  special  rate  with  the 
railway  company  for  that  ? — No,  it  is  Is.  a  mile  they 
have  to  pay. 

73876.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  know  why  they  do  not 
have  them  buried  with  you  ? — Only  that  they  are  Hammer- 
smith .people,  and  they  reckon  that  they  oitght  to  be  buried 
in  Hammersmith  Cemetery. 

73877.  Do  you  ever  have  married  couples  come  down  ? 
• — I  have  had  a  couple. 

73878.  Have  you  any  accommodation  for  married 
couples  in  your  House  ?■— I  made  accommodation  for 
them,  but  I  have  not  it  in  the  House. 

73879'.  Have  you  any  married  couples  of  your  own  in 
the  House  ? — No,  I  never  have  had  for  the  past  fourteen 
years,  only  young  people,  not  old  married  couples. 

73880.  Have  you  any  class  of  inmate  in  your  workhouse 
which  you  think  would  be  better  treated  outside.  Do 
you  think  many  of  our  aged  and  infirm  people  would  be 
better  outside? — None  whatever.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  be  outside. 

73881.  Why  so  ? — Because  you  would  not  be  able  to 
find  the  proper  nursing  and  they  would  not  be  able  to 
look  after  themselves.  The  average  age  of  my  inmates 
is  sixty-four,  taking  the  young  people,  but  leaving  out  the 
children,  and  nearly  all  of  them  would  not  be  able  to  be 
outside. 

73882.  They  have  come  in  because  practically  they 
have  nobody  to  look  after  them  or  take  care  of  them  as  a 
rule  ?— That  is  it. 

73883.  Supposing  that  they  were  to  be  granted  an  old- 
age  pension  ? — They  would  not  be  able  to  look  after 
themselves. 

73884.  They  must  live  in  some  institution  ? — That  is 
what  it  amounts  to. 

73885.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  workhouse  life  is 
very  unpopular  Aviththem  ? — It  might  be  unpopular  with 
some  but  some  of  them  like  it. 

73886.  They  do  ? — Tliey  would  not  care  to  be  outside, 
I  think. 

73887.  They  like  the  common  life? — I  think  so.  Of 
course  it  is  not  popular  with  some  of  them  because  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  restriction,  but  I  think  once  they 
have  been  in  the  workhouse  and  have  been  there  a  short 
time  they  would  rather  be  in  than  out  ;  though  they  are 
restricted  a  little  they  live  fairly  well,  which  they  would 
not  do  outside. 

73888.  Have  they  many  visitors  ? — Visitors  are  allowed 
twice  a  week. 

73889.  Do  many  come  ? — Yes,  on  Wednesday  and  Sun- 
day morning.  On  Simday  morning  there  is  a  lot  of 
people  come. 

73890.  From  all  the  parishes  ?— Yes. 

73891.  What  sort  of  distance  would  they  come  ? — 
They  might  come  6  or  7  miles  or  8  or  9  miles. 

73892.  Quite  a  substantial  number  of  them  ? — Yes, 
you  see  twenty  or  thirty.  We  take  them  from  Wood- 
bridge,  and  some  of  them  would  have  to  come  nearly 
20  miles. 

73893.  When  people  are  grievously  ill,  do  you  com- 
municate with  their  relatives  ? — Yes. 

73894.  And  you  allow  them  perfect  liberty  to  visit  ? 
— Yes,  at  any  time. 

73895.  When  the  paupers  die  do  you  allow  the  relatives 
to  bury  them  ? — Yes,  and  if  they  want  to  bury  them 
privately  the  board  grants  them  a  coffin,  if  they  cannot 
afford  a  coffin. 

73896.  Do  you  allow  them  to  improve  upon  what  I 
call  a  workhouse  funeral.  Do  you  combine  with  them, 
or  say  :  "  You  must  do  it  all,  or  we  will  do  it  all  ? " — 
When  they  want  to  bury  the  pauper  outside  privately, 
if  they  cannot  afford  the  coffin  we  give  them  a  coffin  to 
take  it  out  and  bury  it  in  their  own  churchyard. 
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73897.  Then  they  may  make  such  other  provision  as 
they  think  proper  ?— Yes. 

73898.  You  do  give  a  coffin  under  those  circumstances  ? 
—Yes. 

73899.  They  are  all  buried  in  their  own  churchyard, 
I  suppose,  whether  you  bury  them  or  not  ? — No,  we 
bury  them  at  our  own  place,  we  have  a  churchyard  at 
our  own  place. 

73900.  Attached  to  your  chapel  ? — On  the  workhouse 
premises. 

73901.  Have  you  a  chapel  ? — Yes. 

73902.  And  a  chaplain  ?— Yes. 

73903.  Is  he  the  incumbent  of  a  parish  ? — He  is  in- 
cumbent of  a  parish,  he  is  Vicar  of  Hemingstone. 

73904.  What  number  of  services  does  he  give  you  on 
Sunday  ? — One. 

73905.  In  the  afternoon  ? — In  the  morning  the  first 
vSunday  in  the  month,  and  in  the  afternoon  all  the  other 
Sundays. 

73906.  Does  he  come  himself  or  share  it  with  the 
curate  ? — He  always  comes  himself. 

73907.  Does  he  visit  the  sick  ward  ? — Yes,  once  a 
week. 

73908.  Does  he  visit  all  these  London  people  ? — Yes. 

73909.  Does  he  visit  in  the  able-bodied  wards  ? — He 
goes  round  to  all  the  wards  and  talks  to  them. 

73910.  How  many  times  does  he  come,  three  times  a 
week  ? — He  comes  once  in  the  week  and  once  on  Sundaj^. 

73911.  And  when  he  is  wanted  in  cases  of  extremity  ? — 
Yes,  whenever  he  is  called  for. 

73912.  Have  you  any  children  in  your  house  ? — We 
always  send  them  to  St.  John's  Home.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  got  seven  of  our  own.  We  have  about 
twelve  altogether.  We  always  send  them  to  St.  John's 
Home,  only  we  had  a  familj^  brought  in  and  the  children 
were  suffering  from  measles,  and  they  did  not  develop 
for  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  so  we  have  got  measles 
with  the  children,  or  else  we  should  have  sent  all  those 
to  St.  John's  Home. 

73913.  Do  you  see  the  children  after  they  have  been 
to  the  Home.  Do  they  come  back  and  see  you  ever  ? — 
We  have  had  such  a  few  there.  We  have  not  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  have  a  lot  of  children.  We  only  had 
four,  but  now  we  have  sixteen  at  the  Home,  and  seven  I 
think  in  the  House. 

73914.  Are  those  in  the  House  with  their  mothers  ? — 
Yes,  the  children  have  got  the  measles,  or  they  would 
have  been  sent  to  the  school. 

73915.  Are  their  mothers  unmarried  as  a  rule  ? — No, 
those  that  are  in  there  are  married  people. 

73916.  Are  the  parents  in  too  ?— Yes. 

73917.  What  circumstances  have  brought  them  in  ? — ■ 
One  is  a  cripple,  and  the  other  man  came  in  through 
sickness.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Foresters,  but  he  has  a 
wife  and  four  childi'cn  ;  they  were  the  four  children  who 
came  in  with  measles.  He  had  been  turned  out  of  his 
house. 


73925.  Are  they  feeble-minded? — Some  of  them.    M  Mr.  John  F. 

present  I  have  one  woman  named  Thurlow,  she  has  had  Cheesman. 

three  illegitimate  children. 

®  24Julyl9U7 

73926.  In  the  House  ?— Yes.   1_ 


73918.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  Is  his  wife  dead  ?— No. 
wife  is  in  the  House  now. 


His 


73919.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  He  was  turned  out  of  his 
house,  why  ? — Because  they  could  not  get  the  rent  off 
him,  I  imagine. 

93920.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  He  was  not  worth  keeping  ? — 
No.  He  had  been  on  sick  pay,  he  belonged  to  the  Fores- 
ters I  think,  but  had  got  down  to  quarter  pay. 

of  73921.  Are  most  of  the  people  who  come  in  to  you 
insured  for  their  funerals  ? — That  is  not  so  of  our  own 
people,  but  I  find  with  regard  to  the  Londoners  most  of 
them  are,  and  several  of  the  Woodbridge,  but  I  do  not 
find  many  of  our  own. 

73922.  Are  they  insured  by  other  people  often  ? — 
Other  people  keep  up  their  subscriptions. 

73923.  Do  you  find  the  children  are  insured  ? — No. 

73924.  You  went  on  to  say  you  had  some  unmarried 
mothers  with  children  in  the  House  ? — Yes. 


 Unmarried 

J  mothers  in 


73927.  Is  that  a  hereditary  case,  do  you  know  ? 

She  has  had  the  whole  of  the  three  children  there  ;  _ 

think  she  is  a  legitimate  child.  Bosmere 

°  workhouse, 

73928.  And  her  parents  are  not  in  the  workhouse  ? —  and  questioi 
No.  of  t  heir 

73929.  And  never  have  been  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  ^steution. 
not  to  my  knowledge. 

73930.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  any  kind  of  com- 
pulsory powers  with  regard  to  those  cases.  Would  you 
like  to  have  powers  of  detention  ? — I  am  not  so  much  in 
favour  of  detaining  for  the  first  child,  but  if  they  come 
oftener  I  think  so.  I  think  if  a  female  makes  a  slip  you 
should  not  punish  her  and  say  she  is  feeble-minded. 

73931.  When  a  person  comes  in  for  the  first  time  do 
you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  she  could  be  removed 
to  some  home  where  she  could  be  brought  under  re- 
formatory influences  ? — I  do  not  see  because  a  woman 
makes  a  slip  once  that  she  should  be. 

73932.  Take  a  woman  coming  into  your  house  for  the  Need  of 
first  time,  would  she  )je  put  in  a  ward  with  this  woman  classification 
who  has  had  three  illegitimate  children  in  the  house  ? —  for  women 

and  other 
inmates  in 

73933.  That  is  not  very  good  society  for  her  ? — No.  Bosmere 

73934.  You  understand  that  I  mean  she  should  be  workhouse, 
taken  to  a  home  where  she  would  be  looked  after  '? — 

And  get  over  her  trouble,  yes  :  I  quite  agree  with  that. 

73935.  And  brought  under  influence,  religious  and 
otherwise  ? — Yes,  I  quite  agree  with  that,  but  I  do  not 
see  that  after  the  first  she  should  be  detained. 

73936.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  for  a  moment. 
Should  you  welcome  any  other  classification  of  your 
irmiates,  or  do  you  think  the  arrangement  in  your  house 
is  satisfactory  as  it  is  ? — It  is  as  satisfactory  as  I  can 
possibly  get  it,  being  such  an  old  house. 

73937.  Do  you  classify  them  at  all  according  to  con- 
duct ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  do. 

73938.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  doing  that  ? — I 
have  thought  about  it,  and  got  out  rules,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  workable  in  my  place. 

73939.  The  house  dees  not  lend  itself  to  it  ? — I  do  not  Pvniishment 
think  it  is  workable.    I  have  thought  about  it  and  got  in  Bosmere 
out  rules  and  tried  it  for  a  short  time,  but  I  did  not  find  workhouse, 
it  workable.    I  think  the  way  I  do  is  quite  the  best ; 

directly  they  misbehave  themselves  stop  the  tobacco ; 
that  is  the  best  iiunishment. 

73940.  For  both  sexes  ? — If  you  stop  the  women's 
leave  it  is  effective,  they  like  to  go  out  as  well  as  the  men. 

73941.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  should  like  to  know  a  little  Question  of 
more  about  those  who  move  backwards  and  forwards  London 
from  London  ;  it  is  a  great  distance  ? — Yes.  boarded-out 

73942.  Have  there  been  many  cases  in  which  they  tr^^gtlino-  to 
have  gone  back  to  London  and  come  again  to  you  ? —  and  fro  from 
Not  many.    Of  course,  some  have  come  in,  but  very  London, 
few  ;    they  have  come  in  and  stayed  perhaps  a  week  or 

a  fortnight  and  gone  back,  and  then  when  they  have  been 
full  at  Hammersmith  they  have  generally  sent  them 
back  again  to  me,  perhaps  sent  them  back  once  or  twice. 

73943.  The  whole  of  that  movement  has  been  due  to  Hammer- 
Hammersmith  not  having  a  workhouse  at  the  time  ? —  smith 
Yes  paupers 

boarded-out 

73944.  Now  they  have  got  a  workhouse  ? — Yes.  ia  the 

73945.  You  expect  that  ultimately  they  will  all  leave  ^^''^ 
you,  do  you  ? — They  have  not  built  large  enough.  Their 
house  is  all  right  on  the  female  side,  but  in  the  winter 
time  they  have  to  board  out  a  tremendous  lot  of  men 

now,  because  it  is  so  crowded.    They  have  not  built 
large  enough  on  the  men's  side. 

73946.  They  are  really  short  of  room  ? — Yes. 

73947.  {Miss  Hill.)  In  this  new  house  they  have 
built  ? — Yes,  they  could  fill  both  sides  up  nearly  with 

men.  Charges  for 

73948.  {Mr.  Booth.)  They  pay  so  much  a  head  per  London'''"^ 
week,  do  they  ? — Yes,  8s .  a  week.  paupers  in' 

73949.  That  was  a  matter  of  bargain  between  the  country 
two  boards  ? — Yes,  we  have  an  agreement.  unions. 


reasons 
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73950.  Was  the  basis  about  the  cost  it  v/ould  be  for 
them  to  keep  tliem  at  home  ? — We  made  our  basis  as  a 
matter  of  business. 

73951.  They  might  have  brought  that  in  as  a  matter 
of  argument  in  the  bargain  ? — We  had  it  a  httle  cheaper, 
we  had  a  sliding  scale,  when  we  first  started,  but  we 
found  other  boards  got  more  money  than  we  were  asking, 
so  our  chairman,  or  the  board,  wanted  as  much  as  they 
could  get,  and  they  asked  for  more  and  Hammersmith 
was  only  too  pleased  to  give  it,  because  they  were  well 
suited. 

73952.  Did  the  Hammersmith  Union  board  out  more 
in  this  neighbourhood  in  other  unions  ? — I  have  had  as 
many  as  190,  but  I  do  not  know  ;  Whitechapel  and 
Shoreditch,  I  think,  sent  a  few  down. 

73953.  My  point  is  this  :  You  said  that  you  found  that 
other  unions  were  getting  more  than  you  were  getting, 
therefore  I  asked,  was  Hammersmith  boarding -out  in 
other  unions  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — No,  not  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

73954.  But  you  knew  that  ? — Yes. 

73955.  Were  they  in  neighbourhoods  nearer  to  London  ? 
— A  little  closer  to  town  in  the  Sjuth  of  England,  they 
were  sending  them  to  various  places.  They  were  paying 
as  much  as  £1  a  week  for  some. 

73956.  Some  other  London  unions  have  done  it,  but 
for  other  reasons  ? — Because  they  were  overcrowded. 

73957.  Do  you  think  that  the  paupers  like  to  stay  ? — 
.Of  course,  some  would  like  to  go  back  because  they  have 
got  their  friends,  but  others  I  think  would  regret  the  day 
when  they  had  got  to  go  back. 

73958.  That  is  exactly  what  I  mean,  if  they  had  to  go 
back  they  would  regret  it  ? — Yes,  they  know  they  would 
not  live  so  well  and  have  so  much  liberty,  and  not  only 
that  their  health  would  not  be  so  good. 

73959.  How  many  have  you  in  the  house  now  ? — 230. 

73980.  When  did  this  begin  ? — We  have  taken  them 
in  all  the  time  I  have  been  there,  we  always  took  the 
ablo-bodiod  in  from  Ipswich.  I  have  been  there  nearly 
fourteen  years.  We  have  been  taking  them  in  from 
Ipswich  I  should  say  seventeen  years;  but  then  we  only 
took  the  able-bodied. 

73961.  But  in  1905,  you  only  had  seventy  paupers 
altogether  indoors  ? — That  was  only  my  own.  In  1905 
I  had  a  daily  average  of  195  boarders. 

73962.  Boarders  are  not  counted  in  your  statistics  ? — 
Not  in  the  Local  Government  Board  return. 

73963.  They  are  counted  in  the  union  \vhich  is  pajdng 
for  them,  I  suppose  that  is  it  ? — I  suppose  so.  I  drew 
Captain  Harvey's  attention  to  that. 

73964.  So  your  actual  numbers  now  are  190,  did  you 
say  ? — Two  hun  Ired  and  thirty.  We  have  had  as  many 
as  340. 

73965.  What  is  your  accommodation  ? — Five  hundred, 
but  of  course,  though  we  are  certified  to  hold  500,  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  not  allow  us  to  have  500 ; 
th.en  we  have  got  the  female  side  nearly  empty.  ^ 

73966.  You  do  not  get  many  females  ? — None. 

73967.  Not  at  all  ? — Hardly  any,  only  when  they  had 
no  workhouse.  They  keep  them,  they  want  them, 
they  can  work  for  them. 

73968.  Have  you  got  land  ?— Forty-five  acres. 

73969.  You  employ  those  men  on  that  ? — Yes. 

73970.  When  you  count  the  profit  that  you  have  made 
out  of  it,  of  course  you  count  in  the  produce  of  the  land  ? 
— Yes,  I  deduct  that. 

73971.  Do  you  use  the  product  of  the  land  or  sell  it  ? — 
Use  it. 

73972.  Do  you  sell  any  ?— A  little. 

73973.  You  use  most  of  it  ?— Yes. 

73974.  That  is,  it  cheapens  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? — 
Yes. 

73975.  Forty-five  acres  is  a  great  deal  ? — Yes,  but  I 
have  not  got  it  all  under  cultivation.  I  let  the  grass 
land.  There  are  45  acres,  and  I  suppose  out  of  that  there 
are  20  acres  of  grass  land. 

73976.  Do  you  keep  animals  or  let  it  out  ? — There  is,  I 
should  think,  15  acres  let  to  a  man ;  as  to  the  other,  we 
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keep  100  pigs  to  start  with.    I  do  not  keep  any  cows 
but  100  pigs. 

73977.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  have  some  paupers  boarded 
with  you  from  Woodbridge  ? — Yes. 

73978.  Is  that  because  there  is  no  workhouse  there  ? — 
There  is  no  workhouse  there,  they  have  done  away  with 
it ;  they  have  sold  it. 

73979.  Then  these  boarders  are  likely  to  be  permanent  ? 
— We  have  a  seven  years  agreement. 

73980.  Ipswich,  you  say,  no  longer  sends  ? — No,  we  do 
not  receive  them  from  Ipswich,  because  they  only  send 
able-bodied  men,  and  we  have  not  any  room  whatever 
for  them. 

73981.  Do  you  think  that  these  London  paupers  have 
any  bad  effect  upon  your  own  ? — I  do  not  think  they  have 
any  bad  effect  whatever. 

73982.  You  have  found  a  very  marked  improvement 
in  their  health,  as  a  rule  ? — Yes,  all  of  them. 

73983.  [Mr.  Lanshurtj.)  Do  the  Hammersmith  guardians 
visit  their  people  at  all  ? — Yes,  twice  a  year  and  sometimes 
three  times  a  year. 

73984.  I  understood  you  there  was  no  complaint  on  the  Londoif' 
part  of  the  people  themselves ;  they  did  not  want  to  go  p^upg,! 
back  at  all  ? — Some  isolated  cases  do  want  to  go  back  to  toward! 
see  their  friends,  but  very  few  indeed. 

73985.  As  you  had  190  it  would  only  be  quite  a  tiny  workh<|i 
fraction  of  them  ? — Simply  an  isolated  case. 

73986.  Would  they  be  aged  people  mainly  that  you 
had,  that  is  people  over  sixty  ? — At  the  present  time  they 
are  nearly  all  aged,  but  when  we  had  the  lot  they  were 
young  and  old,  all  ages. 

73987.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  Have  you  a  mortuary  at  your 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

73988.  In  Paragraphs  8  and  9  you  have  something  to  Need  J 
say  about  the  workhouse  master's  books.    Will  you  ^™  pjjjj 
elaborate  that  a  little  ? — I  always  do  think  that  there  is  j^Q^^g  [ 
such  a  tremendous  number  of  books ;  it  is  a  lot  of  red-  aQgo^ul 
tapeisni,  it  is  repeating  the  thing  over  and  over  again. 

73989.  Would  you  describe  in  detail  the  books  you 
think  ought  to  be  abolished  ;  have  you  thought  it  over  ? — 
I  have  not  thought  it  over  ;  I  did  not  think  you  were 
going  to  ask  me  anything  on  that,  so  I  did  not  trouble 
about  it.  I  will  take  the  creed  register ;  you  have  all  the 
information  in  that  in  your  admission  and  discharge  book, 
there  is  an  enormous  waste  of  money  in  buying  it,  and  a 
waste  of  time  in  keeping  it.  Then  your  issue  and  return 
to  store  book,  there  is  your  daily  provision  book — utterly 
useless,  only  repetition.  Then,  again,  take  the  necessaries 
account ;  I  call  that  an  utterly  useless  book — you  have  so 
many  boxes  of  matches  in,  or  so  much  soda,  ana  you  have 
to  account  for  every  box  of  matches.  It  seems  to  me  a 
totally  silly  idea  altogether  to  account  for  every  box  of 
matches  and  pound  of  candles.  If  you  take  the  necessaries 
and  supply  book  and  have  it  made  up  once  a  quarter  you 
take  your  stock  and  put  down  your  stock  received  and 
stock  in  store  ;  then  you  have  used  so  much — you  are  not 
going  to  destroy  candles  or  eat  coals  or  matches  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  keep  a  lot  of  things 
like  that. 


73990.  What  about  the  stock-taking,  is  that  done  by 
paid  stock-takers  ? — No. 

73991.  Do  the  guardians  do  it  ?— Yes. 

73992.  When  do  they  do  it  ?— Every  quarter. 

73993.  At  what  period  ?— About  two  or  three  days 
after  the  quarter. 

73994.  So  that  practically,  so  far  as  the  consumable 
stores  are  concerned,  it  is  not  very  much  good  ? — You 
would  have  to  take  the  consumption  off  to  see. 

73995.  With  a  break  of  three  days,  as  a  check  on  your 
account  keeping  it  is  perfectly  futile  ?— You  could  not 
have  your  books  made  up  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  exactly. 

73996.  But  you  could  take  your  stock  at  about  four 
o'clock  on  the  day  ? — Yes. 

73997.  Now  practically  you  have  to  work  backwards  ? 
—Yes. 

73998.  (Mr.  Lansbury  )  You  make  the  books  balance 
really  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  or  half  year,  do  not  you  ?— 
In  what  way  do  you  mean  ? 
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73999.  You  are  always  some  things  over  and  some 
things  under  ? — There  is  always  a  slight  difference,  you 
are  bound  to  have  it.  That  is  why  I  go  on  about  it, 
because  in  issuing  matches  out,  and  so  on,  you  are  bound 
to  do  it  by  taking  your  stock  every  now  and  again. 

74000.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  You  book  it  out  so  as  to  square 
up  the  stock  ?  —  Yes,  such  things  as  necessaries  you  do. 

74001.  (Dr.  Doumes.)  The  Creed  Register  has  to  be 
kept  under  a  special  Act  of  Parliament,  has  it  not  ? — Yes. 

74002.  With  regard  to  the  other  books,  you  are  aware 
probably  that  a  committee  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  went  into  the  cpestion  some  two  or  three  years 
ago  ? — Yes. 

74003.  There  have  been  representations  made,  I 
think,  by  the  Workhouse  Masters'  Association,  have 
there  not  ? — Yes. 

74004.  And  the  matter  is  under  consideration  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  imder  consideration. 

74005.  You  approve  of  the  boarding  out  of  the  London 
paupers,  I  gather,  with  the  exception  that  you  feel  that 
they  are  so  far  away  from  their  friends  and  relatives  in 
case  of  emergency ;  is  that  in  case  of  sickness,  or  what 
emergency  do  you  refer  to  ? — I  mean  they  are  so  far  away 
from  their  friends  ;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  is  against  it. 

74006.  You  say  in  case  of  emergency  ? — Sometimes 
they  are  taken  suddenly  ill  and  you  write  to  their  friends, 
and  the  Hammersmith  Board  always  allow  them  their 
expenses  if  they  apply  to  them  afterwards. 

74007.  Do  the  friends  visit  them  from  London  ? — Yes. 

74008.  At  their  own  expense  ? — Yes. 

74009.  Are  there  special  arrangements  by  which  they 
get  cheap  tickets  ? — No,  but  if  anyone  is  ill,  if  they  apply 
to  the  Hammersmith  Board  they  will  pay  their  expenses 
down.  We  have  several  come  down  from  London  to  visit 
inmates  there.  I  have  had  them  ride  down  on  bicycles 
and  all  ways. 

74010.  You  have  mentioned,  as  being  within  your 
knowledge,  as  much  as  £1  a  week  having  been  paid  in  one 
instance  for  boarded-out  paupers  ? — That  is  Margate  or 
Southend,  I  think. 

74011.  Are  those  places  private  ventures  ? — Yes,  not 
workhouses. 

74012.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  They  would  be  people  that 
were  ill,  I  suppose  ? — They  had  to  take  them  away,  they 
were  dissatisfied. 

74013.  Are  you  thinking  of  Sandgate  ? — No,  not 
Sandgate.    They  had  some  at  Margate. 

74014.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Are  you  thinking  of  Rochford  ? 
— No,  it  was  down  by  Gravesend  way  ;  I  know  they  had 
a  bother  about  it. 

74015.  Do  you  remember  the  imion  that  sent  them  ? — ■ 
Hammersmith.  They  had  to  take  them  away,  they  were 
entirely  dissatisfied. 


74016.  In  dealing  with  the  funerals,  do  you  send  any 
bodies  to  schools  of  anatomy  anywhere  ? — No. 

74017.  Do  your  guardians  prohibit  that  ? — We  neve  • 
send  any.  I  have  never  had  an  application  to  send 
tliem  any.    We  never  send  them  to  my  knowledge. 

74018.  What  happens  with  regard  to  the  bodies  of  the 
unclaimed  ? — They  are  buried  in  our  own  private 
cemetery. 

74019.  Would  the  London  unclaimed  go  back  to 
Hammersmith  ? — Yes,  and  be  buried  in  Hammersmith 
Cemetery. 

74020.  Do  you  serve  the  bread  to  appetite  in  your 
workhouse,  or  do  you  give  each  inmate  the  full  allowance 
under  the  scale  ?— We  give  out  6  ounces  first  and  take  2 
ounces  round  afterwards,  and  anyone  who  wants  the  2 
ounces  can  liave  it. 

74021.  Do  you  find  six  ounces  is  sufficient  ? — For  a  lot 
of  them.  I  suppose  last  half  year  there  was  a  saving  of 
about  four  tons  of  bread  through  that,  which  amounts 
to  nearly  £30. 

74022.  What  do  you  keep  your  pigs  on  ? — Wo  buy 
stuff,  and  the  refuse  from  the  gardens  and  anything  we 
can  get  from  the  House.  We  spend,  I  suppose,  £40  or  £60 
a  quarter  in  pig's  food  and  food  for  the  horse. 

74023.  Have  you  had  forty-five  acres  of  land  all  the 
time  you  have  been  there,  or  have  you  hired  more  ? — 
That  includes  all  the  pasturage.  A  lot  of  it  is  grass.  I 
suppose  we  have  got  about  twenty-five  acres  under 
cultivation. 

74024.  Is  it  the  guardians'  own  property  ? — Yes. 

74025.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  acquired  any 
in  order  to  employ  these  London  paupers  ? — No. 

74026.  Could  you  do  with  more  ? — I  should  not  want 
to  do  with  any  more  land,  it  is  quite  enough  now. 

74027.  [Mr.  Booth.)  Have  you  any  of  the  Ipswich 
paupers  now  ? — No. 

74028.  Did  they  end  before  you  began  the  Hammer- 
smith boarders  ? — No,  we  kept  them  on  for  years  ;  it 
is  only  just  lately.  We  had  so  many  when  we  took  on 
Woodbriclge  and  had  all  the  Woodbridge  in,  and  the 
Hammersmith  men  too,  that  we  had  no  room  on  the  men's 
side.    They  never  sent  us  women. 

74029.  Do  you  know  whether  Ipswich  is  managing  her 
own  or  boarding  them  out  ? — They  are  keeping  them  at 
their  own  place  ;  it  is  very  overcrowded  in  the  winter 
time.  In  the  winter  time  we  shall  be  full  up  again, 
because  we  get  about  120  from  Woodbridge  then,  and 
I  expect  Hammersmith  will  be  sending  us  down  a  lot  mor^^. 
At  the  present  time  they  can  take  their  people. 

740.30.  Woodbridge  is  in  another  union  ? — Yes. 

74031.  Of  which  the  house  has  been  removed  ? — Yes, 
it  used  to  be  at  Nacton,  now  it  has  been  done  away  with. 

74032.  Tliey  are  merely  your  boarders  ? — Yes. 

74033.  So  that  you  have  great  experience  in  the  board- 
ing of  paupers  ? — I  have  a  little. 
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The  Rev.  Maurice  Byles  Cowell,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


Jiev.  Maurice 
B.  Cowell. 


74034.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Bosmere 
and  Claydon  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

74035.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  Vicar  of  Ash  Booking,  in  Bosmere  and 
Claydon  Union,  since  1862  ;  Guardian  for  the  Parish  of 
Ash  Booking,  since  1872  ;  and  Rural  Dean  of  Claydon 
(Suffolk),  since  1895. 

2.  Mj'  own  experience  of  the  social  and  industrial  con- 
ditions in  this  union  has  been  a  hapjjy  one,  especially  in  my 
own  parish.    Ash  Bocking  is  almost  all  included  in  the 

:    important  estate  of  Lord  Tollemache  of  Helmingham. 
nt  During  my  forty-five  years  of  residence,  and  in  the  first 
Lord  Tollemache's  life,  the  old  cottages  were  replaced 
^    by  brick  and  tile,  well-built,  model  cottages,  each  supplied 
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with  half  an  acre  of  allotment  land  adjoining.  \Mien 
I  first  came  here,  in  1862,  there  were  still  a  variety  of 
wretched  thatched  tenements,  now  burnt  or  fallen  or 
pulled  down,  and  happily  gone.  Through  the  improve- 
ment of  the  homes,  a  superior  class  of  labourer  has  been 
attracted  to  the  farms,  and  in  Ash  Bocking,  Helmingham, 
Framsden,  etc.,  I  believe  we  are,  on  the  whole,  a  thrifty, 
self-respecting,  industrious  and  sober  community.  Bad 
weather  still  brings  its  privations,  in  the  shape  of  lost 
time  and  no  pay.  But  with  these  drawbacks,  where  no 
casual  accidents  or  afflictions  occur,  life  is  bright  and 
happy.  Since  the  Education  Act,  1870,  wo  have  had 
our  well-managed  board  school  for  this  parish,  which  has 
been  a  source  of  interest  and  education  to  all  classes'. 
The  children  have  been  v.ell  trained,  and  many  have 
gone  from  us  and  done  well  as  school  teachers,  emigrants 
to  Canada,  New  Zealand,  AustraUa,  or  have  served  with 
credit  in  army,  navy  and  police,  and  other  useful  employ- 
ments. 
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3.  Since  I  first  became  guardian  thirty-five  years  ago, 
I  must  say,  a  marked  change  for  the  better  has  come 
over  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  It  was  then, 
I  consider,  inclined  to  harshness,  and  tmsympathising  in 
attitude  towards  the  poor  and  necessitous.  Since  then 
the  change  for  the  better  has  been,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  most  marked.  Now,  I  hope  and  believe, 
nothing  is  wanted  in  this  respect,  and  the  tendency  is 
toward  increased  carefulness  of  administration  in  this 
direction.  Various  recent  Acts  of  Parliament  have  con- 
duced to  this,  as  well  as  modern  progressive  enlighten- 
ment, and  growing  publicity  of  such  responsible  work. 

4.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  will  always  be  a  proportion 
of  helpless  indigent  poor,  for  whom  indoor  relief  is 
absolutely  required  and  is  best.  The  House  is  also 
always  valuable  as  a  test  of  honest  poverty.  But  it  is 
surely  indispensable  for  boards  to  grant,  with  strict  care 
and  oversight,  a  good  liberal  measure  of  outdoor  relief. 
No  doubt  this  involves  individual  inquiry  and  vigilant 
oversight  of  cases,  but  not  more  than  can  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  be  exercised  by  the  boards  of  guardians,  and 
their  medical  and  relieving  officers.  These  combined, 
and  personal  'attention  and  care,  and  everyone's  regard 
for  economy  of  rates,  prevent  this  going  to  excess.  The 
higher  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board  probably 
also  has  ready  a  desirable  weight  of  influence,  if  and 
where  needed.  This  outdoor  relief  comes  in  oftentimes 
in  our  parishes,  as  an  "  old-age  pension  "  already,  of 
very  great  value  to  well-deserving  homes,  which  could 
not  else  get  along,  and  as  a  timely  and  well-deserved  help, 
in  other  cases  of  temporary  distress,  of  unavoidable 
urgency,  where  there  can  be  no  fear  of  abuse,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  benefit. 

5.  The  Classes  of  Persons  applying  for  Relief  are: — 
Agricultural  labourers,  aged  and  infirm  ;  relict  widows, 
solitary  and  helpless  ;  distressed  families  with  children  ; 
young  single  women  in  pregnancy  ;  occasional  cases  of 
imbecility,  desertion,  etc.  ;  casuals  and  vagrants. 

6.  In  this  golden  age  of  labour,  with  cheap  food  and 
clothing,  with  a  fairly  high  rate  of  wages  for  labour,  and  a 
considerable  height  of  average  level  of  cottage  comfort,  it 
seems  at  first  sight  out  of  place  to  ask  for  causes  of  pau- 
perism. Yet  there  are  such  undoubtedly  at  work  around 
us.  The  parents  of  a  family  can  with  difficulty  sa\e, 
while  they  are  bringing  up  sons  a*id  daughters.  Then, 
when  old  age  presses  on  them,  they  want  help,  which  their 
children  are  not  always  able,  or  willing,  to  give. 

7.  The  less  respectable,  who  waste  earnings  as  they  go 
along  in  life,  especially  those  who  drink  or  gamble,  come 
sooner  to  trouble.  They  sometimes  would  sink  below 
destitution,  if  unaided  and  rescued  from  lower  depths. 

8.  All  things  considered,  certainly,  deficiency  of  char- 
acter and  weak  moral  fibre  is  the  foremost  cause  of  pau- 
perism. It  is  a  misfortune  indeed,  if  a  thoroughly  good 
servant  is  not  well  valued.  Such  seldom  fail  to  find  their 
friends  for  life,  and  to  find  them  at  hand  when  they  want 
them. 

9.  An  analysis  of  the  present  newly  elected  board  for 
the  "  Rural  District  of  Bosmere  and  Claydon  "  is  fairly 
representative  of  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as 
guardians.  There  are  now  about  twenty-three  farmers, 
.seven  clergy,  five  tradesmen,  three  professional,  one 
colonel.  Of  course,  the  absence  of  the  labour  member  is 
evident. 

10.  We  have  four  medical  officers  in  the  union,  with 
districts  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Fifteen  parishes,  population,  5,690 ;  (2) 
Eleven  parishes,  population,  3,579 ;  (3)  Seven 
parishes,  population,  3,317  ;  (4)  Three  parishes, 
population,  1,511. 

We  have  two  relieving  officers,  with  districts  following  : 
(1)  Nineteen    parishes,    population,    7,201  ;  (2) 
Eleven  parishes,  population,  6,896. 

11.  The  administration  of  relief  in  this  agricultural 
union  has  been  carried  on  now  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
impartially  and  generously,  with  due  regard  to  all  interests 
concerned.  We  have  had  in  our  former  (hairman,  the 
late  F.  T.  W.  Burch,  Esq.  (Winston),  and  in  our  present 
chairman,  S.  T.  Harwood,  Esq.  (Battisford),  thoughtful 
and  conscientious  leaders,  who  have  conducted  the 
business  of  the  board  with  a  high  hand,  as  in  duty  bound, 
yet  harmoniously,  frankly,  and  fairly,  keeping  business 
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well  ahead.  The  best  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
machine  is  the  absence  of  friction.  As  a  rule,  we  hear  of 
no  complaints,  indoor  or  without  doors — the  reward  of 
efficiency. 

12.  At  my  side  I  have  the  first  two  reports  of  the  Poor 
I>aw  Commissioners,  1834  and  1835.  It  is  a  wonderful 
contrast,  in  our  favour,  to  contemplate,  and  compare 
with  things  as  they  now  are  in  1907.  We,  in  this  genera- 
tion, may  well  thank  God  and  take  courage.  We  cer- 
tainly live  in  a  happier,  and,  perhaps,  a  better  country. 
The  recent  Act  has  no  doubt  promoted  the  efficiency  of 
the  district  councils.  Meetings  are  better  attended,  and 
warmer  interest  has  been  enlisted  in  the  duties  of  office 
and  in  the  selection  of  councillors.  WiU  time  suggest 
reform  in  the  law  or  practice,  in  the  direction  of  more 
intimate  relationship  between  the  new  local  parish  councils 
and  the  administration  of  the  wider  area  of  the  imions  ? 

74036.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  give  a  very  pleasant  account 
of  the  Poor  Law  administration  and  the  general  con- 
ditions in  your  union.  I  wish  we  could  take  the  same  view 
of  everywhere  that  you  take  here  ;  in  fact  I  suppose  if 
that  could  be  done  this  Commission  would  never  have 
needed  to  come  into  existence,  but  we  are  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  an  example  of  a  union  that  is  satisfac- 
tory ? — I  hope  it  is  satisfactory. 

74037.  In  Paragraph  2  you  speak  of  the  estate  of  ^^1^ 
Lord  Tollemache,  the  old  cottages  have  been  replaced, 

and  so  on.    Has  that  been  true  also  of  other  parishes  jjj 
and  other  land-owners  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — Hardly.  Unioi 

74038.  It  has  been  due  to  the  policy  of  that  particular 
estate  ? — The  first  Lord  Tollemache  made  up  his  mind 
to  spend  £500  a  year  on  his  cottage  property  in  rebuilding. 
He  made  it  his  boast  that  he  meant  every  labourer  to 
have  as  comfortable  a  house  as  he  could  give  him  and 
half  an  acre  of  land,  so  that  he  might  have  a  little  stake 
in  the  country. 

74039.  And  he  carried  out  that  policy  for  a  long  period 
of  years  ? — Yes,  there  are  168  houses  really  which  have  all 
got  their  half  acre  of  land,  and  most  of  those  168  are  model 
cottages — sixty  odd  in  Helmingham,  and  sixty  odd  in 
Framsden,  twenty  odd  in  my  parish,  and  in  the  adjoining 
parishes  a  smaller  proportion.. 

74040.  In  your  union  is  the  land  held  mostly  by  the 
large  landowners,  or  are  there  a  good  many  small  holdings  ? 
— There  are  two  great  estates,  the  Shrubland  estate  on  one 
side  in  Barham  and  Coddenham,  and  then  there  is  the 
great  Tollemache  estate. 

74041.  Is  there  a  contrast  between  these  two  estates  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  there  is.  I  do  not  want  to  say  anything 
against  Lord  de  Saumarez's  arrangements,  but  there  the 
cottages  in  many  ways  could  be  better. 
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74042.  You  have  in  addition  a  considerable  amount 
of   land   in    small  holdings  ? — The    great  Tollemache 
estate  fills  up  five  or  six  parishes  almost  entirely.  My 
parish  is  pretty  well  entirely  Lord  ToUemache's. 

74043.  There  they  have  no  choice,  the  whole  land  is 
owned  by  one  estate  ? — Yes. 

74044.  In  other  parishes,  which  you  may  be  acquainted 
with,  the  land  would  be  broken  up  into  different  holdings  ? 
—Yes. 

74045.  How  does  that  work  ? — I  should  think  the 
arrangement  is  a  good  deal  inferior  to  the  one  big  property. 

74046.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  not  so  much  building 
of  good  cottages  ? — No. 

74047.  I  suppose  the  building  of  good  cottages  involves 
the  destruction  of  bad  ones  always  ? — Yes, 

74048.  You  are  not  speaking  for  your  own  parish, 
but  are  there  a  good  many  in  some  parishes  that  ought 
to  be  pulled  down  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  even  left  to 
tumble  down  now  ;  in  Henley,  for  instance,  there  are 
cottages  allowed  to  fall  in. 

74049.  Not  occupied  at  all  ?— Not  occupied. 

74050.  In  Paragraph  3  you  say  that  since  you  became  Imi 
a  guardian  thirty-five  years  ago  there  has  been  a  marked  mei 
change  for  the  better  come  over  the  administration  of  Lav 
the  Poor  Law.    That  is  a  long  time  ago,  has  the  improve- 
ment  been  over  the  whole  of  that  period;    a,  steady 
improvement  over  the  whole  period  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 
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74051.  Was  there  any  change  in  its  character  when 
there  was  a  change  in  the  method  of  the  election  of  guar- 
dians :  the  introduction  of  a  more  democratic  element  ? — 
It  helped  perhaps  to  throw  something  like  enthusiasm 
into  the  work. 

74052.  So  there  was  an  actual  improvement  in  con- 
nection with  a  wider  vote  ? — I  think  so. 

74053.  Has  that  altered  the  character  of  the  class  of 
guardians  elected  ?  Have  you  had  working  men  elected  ? 
— No,  we  have  no  working  men  elected  yet. 

74054.  So  that  it  has  only  increased,  as  you  say,  the 
enthusiasm  ? — -Yes. 

74055.  It  has  not  altered  the  personnel  in  the  sense  of 
? — I  dp  not  think  it  has. 


the  case  required  further  consideration  ? — Yes,  constantly  Rev.  Maurice 
that  is  so.  B.  Cowdl. 


74056.  The  guardians  are  still  farmers,  and  the  cJergy 
and  a  few  more  ? — Yes.  There  is  a  marked  change  since 
I  have  been  there  in  that  a  farmer  should  be  our  chairman  ; 
twice  we  have  had  a  farmer  in  the  chair. 

74057.  Previously  never  ? — Yes,  it  used  to  be  the 
ambition  of  the  squire  generally  ?  The  former  one  was  a 
magistrate  and  a  clergyman  of  a  large  parish,  a  large 
living. 

74058.  Do  the  county  people,  the  landowners,  and  so 
on,  cease  to  belong,  or  do  they  still  come  on  to  the 
guardians  ? — They  do  not  como  on  much  now. 

74059.  So  that  the  constant  quantity  is  the  clergy  ? — 
Yos. 

74060.  You  had  farmers  before,  but  you  have  more 
farmers  now,  is  tliat  it  ? — I  think  we  have,  and  the 
farmers  take  an  active  interest ;  for  two  periods  we  have 
had  a  farmer  for  our  chairman. 

74061.  And  he  does  it  well  ? — He  does  it  exceedingly 
well;  better  than  I  think  it  was  done  before. 

74062.  They  are  business-like  ?— Yes,  distinctly. 

74063.  And  know  how  to  keep  you  in  order  ? — They 
keep  us  in  admirable  order,  never  in  better  order. 

74064.  And  it  is  educative  for  themselves,  it  is  an 
experience  a  little  different  from  what  they  have  had  in 
their  lives  before,  perhaps  ? — Yes,  they  are  both  magistrates. 

74065.  In  the  control  of  out-relief  you  think  that  the 
inquiry  and  over-sight  is  sufficient  to  secure  good  ad- 
ministration ? — Of  course  it  is  very  different  from  London, 
and  very  different  from  that  sort  of  population.  We 
know  our  people  ;  each  guardian  really  knows  the  parish 
he  comes  from.  I  know  all  my  people,  and  each  of  the 
members  do,  so  that  we  really  speak  from  an  accurate 
knowledge  when  a  case  comes  before  us. 

74066.  Is  your  knowledge  di-awn  from  exactly  the  same 
sources  as  that  of  the  relieving  officer,  or  would  you  say 
that  you  supplement  his  information  from  a  different 
point  of  view  ? — He  would  come  rather  in  a  cold  business- 
like way  and  ask  questions,  and  ascertain  his  facts,  but 
then  probably  I  at  any  rate  should  have  known  the 
person  who  was  applying  for  relief  for  a  great  many  years. 

74067.  And  you  know  the  facts  without  asking  for 
them  ? — Yes. 

74068.  If  you  did  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
would  you  overhaul  and  revise  your  o^vn  information  ? — ^ 
Yes,  it  would  be  talked  over  on  the  board  :  there  is  always 
a  discussion  of  each  case. 

74069.  Do  the  relieving  officers  at  all  compare  notes 
with  the  guardians  who  represent  the  districts  they  are 
deaUng  with,  or  is  there  no  comparison  made  until  it  does 
come  before  the  board  ? — They  might  or  might  not.  If 
it  was  a  case  of  doubt,  very  likely  the  reheving  officer 
would  apply  to  me,  if  it  were  my  case  ;  in  any  case  it 
would  come  on  for  a  careful  talk  over  when  we  met  on  the 
board. 

74070.  I  have  attended  a  good  many  of  these  boards, 
and  the  relieving  officer  gives  in  rather  a  brief  way,  mainly 
to  the  chairman,  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  then 
the  giiardian  who  represents  the  district  very  often  says 
a  word  or  two  :  "  It  is  a  very  deserving  case,"  or  something 
of  that  kind  ? — They  are  always  asked  to  if  there  is  any 
doubt. 

74071.  Supposing  the  doubt  existed,  not  in  the  relieving 
officer's  mind,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  representative 
guardian,  he  would  interfere  and  say  that  he  thought 
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74072.  That  constantly  happens? — Constantly.  24 July  1907 

74073.  Do  you  find  anything  of  what  is  complained   

of  in  some  places,  that  each  guardian  is  trying  to  get  as  Question  of 
much  as  he  can  for  his  own  particular  village  ? — No,  I  g'l^irdians 
i-hould  have  thought  it  was  the  contrary  rather.  admimster- 

°  •'  mg  relief  to 

74074.  You  pride  yourselves  on  not  having  paupers  ?  their  own 
— Yes,  we  do  not  try  at  all  to  increase  the  number ;  each  constituents, 
case  has  rather  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism  on  the 

board,  and  each  case  is  considered  at  short  intervals. 

74075.  There  is  no  idea  of  getting  as  much  out  of  the 
rates  as  possible  for  their  own  parish  ? — No,  it  is  the  con- 
trary feeling.  The  board  has  always  the  wish  to  bring 
the  numbers  down,  and  the  amounts  down,  not  harshly, 
but  fairly  according  to  reason. 

74076.  That  is  very  interesting,  because  undoubtedly 
we  do  hear,  and  it  is  felt  in  the  urban  districts  especially, 
so  much  so  that  sometimes  it  is  said  that  no  guardian 
ought  to  adjudicate  upon  cases  which  he  knows  ? — That 
would  be  so  perhaps  in  big  populations. 

74077.  It  is  reversing  entirely  the  plan  which  you 
adopt  ? — Yes. 

74078.  You  say  in  Paragraph  8  that  all  things  con- 
sidered certainly  deficiency  of  character  and  weak  moral 
fibre  is  the  foremost  cause  of  pauperism  ?  I  think  that 
sums  it  all  up,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  results  a  good  deal 
from  housing,  does  it  not  ? 

74079.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  You  would  consider  it  very 
important  to  maintain  the  strength  of  character  and 
moral  fibre  in  your  population  would  you  not  ?— Yes. 

74080.  Have  you  any  facilities  whereby  your  people 
can  help  themselves  in  sickness  7  Can  they  provide 
against  sickness  ? — -It  is  a  very  great  drag  on  a  person 
who  has  got  a  family  if  he  has  to  pay  for  confinements 
and  the  illnesses  that  wiU  occur.  We  always  give  a  great 
deal  of  help  to  the  Ipswich  Hospital,  so  that  in  that  way 
we  can  give  out  a  great  many  tickets. 

74081.  What  do  the  people  do  for  themselves,  are 
there  any  medical  clubs  ? — -No,  those  that  are  in  clubs 
got  the  doctor. 

74082.  That  is  the  friendly  society  club  ?—  Yes,  the 
Foresters  and  Oddfellows. 

74083.  Have  you  any  dividing-up  clubs  ? — No. 

74084.  Have  any  of  the  doctors  got  private  medical  Private 
clubs  ? — Yes.  doctors' 

74085.  What  do  they  charge  for  a  man  to  belong  to  ^jyi^g  and 
thorn  ? — -Is.  a  year.  their 

74086.  For  an  adult  ?— Yes.  charges. 

74087.  Is.  a  year  ? — Yes,  and  he  takes  the  risk  of  what 
happens,  that  is  the  doctor's  club. 

74088.  Are  you  sure  you  have  got  the  right  sum  ? — I 
think  so. 

74089.  What  does  ho  give  them  in  the  way  of  medical  Doctors' 
treatment  in  return  for  the  Is.  a  year  ? — It  might  be  Is.  medical 
a  year  for  one  person  ;  Is.  for  the  wife  and  a  Is.  for  the  clubs  for 
husband :  I  should  think  it  would  be  probably. 

74090.  Do  they  take  children  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

74091.  What  is  the  rate  for  a  child  ? — I  have  never 
heard  of  any  other  rate  but  Is.  I  do  not  know  quite  the 
terms.  It  would  depend  on  the  doctor  himself.  I  do 
not  think  there  would  be  any  regular  thing,  each  doctor 
would  have  his  own  arrangements. 

74092.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  with  the  Suffolk 
Medical  Club  ?— No. 

74093.  We  have  had  some  evidence  about  it  this 
morning ;  it  has  9,000  members  in  the  county  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  about  it.  We  always  have  a  very  good 
collection  for  the  hospital  every  year,  £9  or  £10,  and  some 
of  the  labourers  themselves  make  a  sort  of  contract  with 
me  to  give  their  5s.  to  the  collection  plate  on  condition 
that  I  will  give  them  a  hospital  ticket  if  they  want  it. 
Very  often  they  pay  the  5s.  and  do  not  want  a  ticket. 

74094.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  medical  attendance 
on  the  poor  ? — Yes,  though  you  could  always  find  some 
cases  that  might  have  more. 

74095.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  have,  not  any  reasonable  complaints.    A  man 
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has  just  died  with  cancer  in  his  throat,  it  was  a  fearful 
case,  I  do  not  suppose  the  doctor  could  have  done  anything 
for  him  ;  he  went  and  saw  him,  but  he  could  not  do 
anything. 

74096.  Was  there  any  complaint  in  that  case  ? — Only 
that  the  wife  would  have  liked  him  to  have  gone  more 
often.  I  do  not  think  it  was  really  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint.   1  do  not  think  he  could  have  done  much  for  him. 

74097.  You  say  on  your  board  of  guardians  you  have 
three  professional  men  ;  what  are  they  ?— I  foi-get  what 
they  are  without  the  list. 

74098.  Ai-e  there  any  doctors  on  your  board  ? — No. 

74099.  Would  they  be  insurance  agents  or  anything  of 
that  sort  ? — No. 

74100.  [Mr.  Lansbury.)  \Vhat  wages  do  the  people 
earn  in  your  parish  ? — From  10s.  to  12s.  I  do  not  think 
much  more. 

74101.  Would  they  have  a  cottage  in  addition  to  that  ? 
—Not  always,  in  some  cases  they  have. 

74102.  10s.  to  12s.  ?— Yes. 

74103.  Would  they  be  married  people  ? — Yes. 

74104.  So  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  very 
much  to  sick  clubs,  and  that  sort  of  thing  ? — No,  but 
they  do  struggle  to  keep  in  the  clubs,  most  of  them. 

74105.  What  is  the  amount  they  jiay  in  a  week  ? — I 
,  think  it  is  Is.  6d. 

7410-3.  AVould  that  be  the  Foresters  ?— Yes. 

74107.  Is  not  it  about  10s.  a  quarter  they  pay,  I 
think  Is.  6d.  is  a  little  high  ? — I  think  I  heard  them 
sj^eaking  of  Is.  6d.  as  what  they  pay. 

74108.  AVhat  rent  would  the  cottages  be  ? — When 
Lord  Tollemache  built  his  double  dwellings  they  cost 
him  £750  to  build  they  say,  and  he  has  his  half  acre  to 
each.    He  charges  £3  10s.  for  the  house,  and  he  used  to 

,  charge  £1  for  the  allotment.  It  has  got  do'wn  at  any  rate 
to  15s.  now. 

74109.  {Miss  Hill.)  How  much  is  the  rent  of  these 
■cottages  that  have  half  an  acre  of  land  with  them  ? — • 
£4  10s.  they  call  it.  I  have  the  agent's  letter  here.  He 
■says:  "The  annual  rent  for  the  cottage  and  allotment 
is  in  most  cases  £4  10s.  There  are  also  about  43  acres 
of  allotments  let  out  in  small  plots  to  cottagers.  No 
doubt  you  know  the  cottages  are  kej)t  in  good  repair, 
and  the  cottagers'  interests  are  generally  looked  after. 
The  cottagers  hold  their  tenancy  direct  from  the  estate." 

74110.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  think  that  the  fact  that 
the  housing  has  been  so  much  improved  has  really  im- 
Ijuoved  the  status  of  the  people  and  the  character  of  the 
people  and  lifted  them  up  altogether  ? — Yes,  that  is 
undoubted. 

74111.  Do  you  think  if  they  earned  more  money  you 
would  not  only  raise  the  standard  of  comfort  but  the 
standard  of  character  too  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  it  would  tend 
to  it  ;  but  even  as  it  is  now  the  good  housing  and  the 
l^ieces  of  allotment  ground  have  done  wonders. 


74112.  It  helps  them  considerably,  because  that 
really  giving  them  more  wages  in  a  way,  is  it  not  ? 
Yes. 

74113.  I  take  it  it  is  not  a  rent  they  are  making  much  Profit  ( 

profit  out  of,  is  it  ?— One  cottager  told  me  he  made  £6  ^'^otme 

a  year  by  his  allotment.  ^°  Y^^^ 

holders. 

74114.  That  cleared  his  rent  right  straight  off,  it  is  as 
good  as  a  rise  in  wages  ? — He  was  a  good  gardener  and 
a  good  manager. 

74115.  He  had  an  opportunitv  which  previously  they 
did  not  have'  ? — Yes. 

74116.  So  if  on  these  other  estates  all  round  you  they  Effect  ( 
had  the  same  facilities,  it  is  possible  the  people  would  be  as  improv 
much  improved  as  they  have  been  in  your  parish  ? —  housinj 
They  would,  undoubtedly.  They  get  to  care  for  home  allotmf 
pursuits,  they  would  have  harmoniums,  several  of  our 
cottagers  have  harmoniums,  others  have  the  violin  and  °j 
fl  ute,  and  things  which  they  would  like  to  use  at  home. 
They  have  their  oil  lamps  now  so  that  they  can  see.  It 
used  to  be  all  dai-k  when  I  first  came  there. 

74117.  They  have  responded  to  the  efforts  made  to 
make  them  self-reliant  and  develop  themselves  ? — Yes ; 
they  can  all  read  and  write  now,  in  the  old  days  none  of 
them  could.    They  take  their  newspapers. 

74118.  I  notice  that  you  have  not  a  labour  member  on  Absem 
your  board  ? — No.  agricu 

74119.  I  suppose  really  the  agricultural  labourer  has  memb 
very  little  chance  of  giving  the  time,  has  he  ? — No.  guardi 

74120.  There  is  not  any  union  to  send  him  ? — No. 

74121.  I  suppose  that  really  is  the  reason.  Do  you 
think  one  would  get  elected  if  he  were  to  stand  1 — Yes  ; 
I  think  they  would  like  a  labour  representative. 


74122.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  send  your  children,  I  under- 
stand, a  good  deal  to  St.  John's  School  ? — Yes,  from  the 
union. 

74123.  Have  you  been  satisfied  with  the  results  of  that  ? 
Do  you  think  it  is  a  satisfactory  arrangement  ? — I  have 
not  been  on  the  committee  for  the  last  few  years,  but  I 
have  just  now  been  appointed  again,  so  I  shall  have  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  it  regularly  ;  I  used  to  go  years 
ago  ;  I  used  to  think  then  they  were  well  cared  for  ;  but 
some  complaints  have  been  made  lately. 

74124.  Do  you  know  much  of  the  future  of  those  who 
have  left  the  school  and  gone  out  into  the  world  ?  Do 
you  know  what  has  become  of  them  ? — Yes,  some  have 
done  very  well  as  page-boys,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  others 
have  gone  into  smacks  at  Lowestoft. 

74125.  You  think  it  is  a  better  plan  than  boarding-out, 
do  you  ? — It  is  always  a  question.  We  are  always  debat- 
ing it.  We  were  debating  it  the  other  board  day.  Some 
guardians  are  very  much  in  favour  of  boarding-out. 

74126.  Would  you  have  good  homes  for  boarding-out  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  on  the  whole  perhaps  boarding- 
out  would  be  better  than  having  the  larger  institution. 
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Mr.  Reginald  Mason  Cook,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


24  Jul   1907      74127.  {Mr.  Boo{h.)  You  are  the  clerk  to  the  guardians 

  '  of  the  Bosmere  and  Claydon  Union  ? — I  am. 

74128.  We  will  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  the 
statement  you  have  prepared  if  you  ^lill  be  good  enough 
to  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  follouing  Statement.) 

Social  and  1-  The  union  is  mainly  agricultural.  Sundrj'  other 
industrial  industries  are  carried  on  within  the  union,  such  as  chemical 
<>oiiditions  at  -works  for  the  manufacture  {inter  alia)  of  artificial  manures 
Bosmere.  Bramford ;  chemical    works  at  Needham  Market ; 

ciiguieermg  works  at  Claydon,  affording  work  to  some 
twenty  employees ;  several  maltings,  and  the  usual 
retail  business,  sr.ch  as  those  of  grocery,  drapery  and  the 
like.  With  regard  to  the  chemical  works  at  Bramford, 
which  is  the  only  works  ir  the  union  emjiloying  a  large 
number  of  workpeople,  such  workpeople  reside  mostly 
in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ipswich.  The  land  is  chiefly- 
arable,  as  distinguished  from  pastoral. 


2.  The  policy  of  the  guardians  has  been  to  use  the  p^jj^ 
workhouse  as  a  test  of  pauperism,  and  generally  to  ggg^ 
endeavour  to  induce  peojDle  who  are  incapable  of  properly  (Juar 
looking  after  themselves  to  enter  the  workhouse.  tow( 

3.  Out-relief  is  granted  with  the  view  of  keeping  the 
homes  of  the  applicants  together,  as  it  is  found  that  -vrith  reliei 
a  little  assistance  poor  people  in  receipt  of  same  manage 
to  live  at  as  little  charge  as  possible  to  the  rates.  The 
guardians  also  find  that  out-rehef  is  less  expensive  than 
taking  paupers  into  the  workhouse. 

4.  With  regard  to  indigent  people  -with  young  families, 
the  guardians  of  this  union  consider  that  out-relief,  where 
same  can  legally  be  given,  tends  towards  retaining  in 
the  parents  a  proper  sense  of  parental  responsibihty, 
if  admitted  to  the  workhouse,  and  their  children  provided 
for  in  homes  under  Poor  Law  authority,  are  thereby 
inclined  to  lose  care  for  present  responsibihty  and  for  the 
future  welfare  of  their  families. 
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5.  The  guardians  of  this  union,  as  a  body,  deal  with  all 
applications  for  relief,  thoroughly  investigate  each 
case,  and  at  the  same  time  endeavour  to  act  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  Poor  Law  orders. 

6.  The  system  of  out-rehef  in  this  union  does  not  in 
any  way  tend  to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  the  majority 
of  recipients  being  elderly  people  past  work. 

7.  The  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly  those  of 
the  agricultural  class,  aged  and  infirm  people,  ^vidows 
with  children,  occasional  cases  of  married  women  whose 
husbands  are  in  asylums  or  have  deserted  them,  and 
bastardy  cases. 

8.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  inability  to  work  from 
age  or  infirmity,  and  death  of  the  breadwinners  of  famihes. 
With  regard  to  illegitimates  the  causes  are  due  to  :  (I)  In- 
abihty  of  the  mother  to  estabhsh  the  paternity  of  the 
child ;  and  (2)  unwilhngness  of  the  mother  to  proceed 
against  the  father. 

9.  The  class  seeking  election  as  guardians  are  mostly 
tenant  farmers,  owners  of  property  farming  their  own 
land,  clergy,  and  tradesmen,  as  shown  below  : — 

Landowners  -  2 

Landowners  farming  their  land  -       -       -  8 

Tenant  farmers  17 

MiUers  1 

Harness  maker  1 

Grocer  1 

Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  -  -  5 
Sohcitor  1 

10.  Not  all  guardians  seek  election.  The  majority  are 
nominated  by  the  parishes  in  which  they  reside  and  act 
from  a  sense  of  duty  to  such  parish. 

11.  One  of  the  landowners  is  a  retired  colonel  of  artillery'. 
One  of  the  landowners  farming  his  own  land  is  also  a 
miller,  and  carries  on  a  grocery  business,  and  one  is  also 
a  land  agent. 

12.  The  guardians  employ  two  reheving  ofiicers.  Out- 
rehef  is  given  in  money.  Relief  in  kind  is  given  only  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer,  or  in  cases 
where  the  guardians  consider  that  money  given  in 
reUef  might  be  misaiiplied.  The  two  districts  are 
Needham  :  area,  27,319  acres  ;  population,  7,201 ;  paupers 
on  out-relief,  187  ;  average  weekly  relief,  £18.  Codden- 
ham  :  area,  30,585  acres  ;  population,  6,896  ;  paupers 
on  out-rehef,  237  ;  average  weekly  rehef,  £20. 

13.  In  the  case  of  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  born 
in  the  workhouse,  guardians  should  have  power  to  detain 
the  mother  and  deal  with  the  child  : — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  feeble-minded, 
such  power  should  be  coupled  with  power  to  remove 
the  mother  to  an  institution  where  she  could  be  properly 
looked  after  in  the  future  and  so  prevented  from 
intercourse  with  men,  and  with  regard  to  the  child 
of  such  feeble-minded  parents  power  should  be  given 
to  send  same  to  some  institution  where  the  child  may  be 
properly  educated  and  brought  up  and  set  out  at  a 
suitable  age  to  earn  a  livelihood  if  capable  of  doing  so. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  woman  (not  feeble-minded) 
deUvered  of  an  illegitimate  child  in  a  workhouse  a 
second  time,  guardians  should  have  power  to  detain 
the  mother  without  break  for  leave  of  absence  and  to 
keep  her  to  regular  work  or  alternatively  to  remove 
her  to  some  institution,  having  for  its  object  the 
reform  of  women  who  have  fallen  from  virtue— with 
power  to  the  guardians  to  detain  the  children  and 
remove  them  to  a  Home  for  their  ujibringing  to  the 
intent  that  the  childi'en  may  be  set  out  in  hfe  to  earn 
a  living. 

14.  Institutions  to  which  pauper  children  are  removed 
should  be  so  conducted  that  the  mark  of  pauperism 
should  be  effaced  from  the  cliild,  who,  on  leaving  such 
rom  institution,  should  be  able  to  face  life  with  every  trace  of 
pauperism  removed,  as  far  as  possible.  The  reason  for 
this  suggestion  is  that  children  educated  and  brought  up 
under  Poor  Law  are  the  mark  for  opprobrium  of  children 
in  the  neighbourhood  not  so  unfortunately  circumstanced 
and  of  parents  of  children  of  the  latter  class.  This  mark 
is  so  calculated  to  adhere  to  a  child  that  the  poorest  em- 
ployment is  thought  to  be  good  enough  for  him.  Em- 
ployers xake  advantage  of  it  to  obtain  cheap  labour,  and 
the  end  of  the  child  is  that  of  a  pauper,  sooner  or  later. 
The  result  would  not  show  itself  for  a  time,  but  that  the 
poUcy  Avould  tend  towards  the  reduction  of  pauperism 
I  have  little  doubt. 


15.  The  law  and  procedure  relating  to  settlement  and  Mr.  Reginald 
removal  of  paupers  are  both  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,    Mason  Cook. 

and  entail  much  unnecessary  work  and  cor.sequent  un-   

necessary  expense.    There  are  too  many  classes  of  settle-  24  July  1907. 
ment  and  the  law  might  advantageously  be  simpHfied,  ^ 
and  the  enormous  yearly  expense  incurred  in  ascertaining  ^    ye.  ^^ 
the  true  settlement  of  paupers  might  be  saved  by  shortly  .^^^ 
enacting  that :   "  LTnless  a  pauper  has  had  five  years'  procedure  of 
residence  in  a  union  to  which  he  becomes  chargeable,  such  settlement, 
pauper  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  settled  in  such  union, 

and  failing  such  five  years'  residence  in  such  union  such 
pauper  shall  be  deemed  to  be  settled  in  and  chargeable 
to  the  union  in  which  such  pauper  was  born." 

16.  As  an  element  in  the  determination  of  settlement  Proposal  to 
the  union  area  should  be  the  unit,  not  the  parish.    In  make  the 
settlement  law  there  should  be  no  distinction  between  union  the 
lawfully  born  and  illegitimate  children.    Little  expense  ^mit  ar*?*  of 
would  be  incurred  in  ascertaining  the  existence  of  five  settle- 
years'  residence  in  a  union,  and  an  expenditure  of  a  few 
shillings  in  a  search  at  Somerset  House  would  ascertain 
the  place  of  birth. 

17.  As  the  law  stands  at  present,  guardians  of  one  union  Waste  and 
may  seek  to  charge  another  union  ^vitl^  a  pauper,  which  expense  of 
latter  union  may  seek  to  charge  the  pauper  to  another  existing  law 
union,  and  so  on  until  it  is  possible  to  have  a  contest  of  settlement, 
as  to  the  settlement  of  one  pauper  amongst  half  a  dozen 

unions,  each  wasting  the  time  of  the  officials,  and  in- 
curring the  expense  of  appeals  to  quarter  sessions,  with 
a  view  to  throwing  the  pauper  on  some  other  authority. 

18.  Settlement  on  three  years'  residence  works  con-  Objections  to 
siderable  injustice,  and  the  status  of  irremovabiHty  by  three  years' 
one  year's  residence  does  incalculable  ■wTong  and  should  and  one 

be  aboHshed.  years' 

19.  It  is  possible,  and  the  case  not  unfrequently  '^^''^f-^'^^^t-^^^g 
happens,  that  a  Poor  Law  union  may  become  responsible  f|^|.*ggjjjg 

for  a  pauper,  aged  fifty  and  upwards,  who  has  not  even  jj^g^j-  ^nd 
resided  in  such  union  for  three  years,  but  who  has  by  a  irremova- 
year's  residence  in  such  union  become  irremoveable,  al-  bility 
though  the  pauper  may  have  been  born  in  and  may  have  respectively, 
resided  for  the  previous  3^ears  of  his  life  in  another  union, 
where,  during  years  of  health  and  ability  to  work  he  has 
contributed  to  the  rates  of  such  union. 

20.  The  procedure  in  Settlement  and  removal  is  cumbrous  Cumbrous 
and  expensive.    It  is  a  necessity  of  the  case,  where  two  and  expen- 
unions  dispute  the  settlement  of  a  pauper,  for  the  union  sive  proce- 
sought  to  be  made  chargeable  to  go  through  the  process  dure  of 

of  an  ajjpeal  to  a  court  of  quarter  sessions,  with  all  the  settlement 
attendant  expense  of  counsel,  solicitor,  and  court  fees.  '^^^  removal 
All  this  waste  of  time  and  expenditure  of  money  might  ti^g^gf^"® 
be  saved  if  the  process  were  by  summons  (similar  to  a 
Rule  Nisi  in  the  High  Court)  granted  on  the  application 
of  the  guardians  seeking  to  relieve  themselves  of  a  pauper, 
calling  upon  the  union  alleged  to  be  responsible  to  show 
cause  why  such  union  should  not  take  the  pauper  into 
their  care. 

21.  The  whole  ctuestion  of  the  settlement  of  the  jiauper 
could  by  this  means  be  threshed  out  before  a  court  of 
first  instance  at  a  fraction  of  the  exj^ense  of  an  apjieal 
to  a  com't  of  quarter  sessions.  The  latter  court  should 
be  utilised  only  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  first  instance. 

22.  To  assist  guardians  in  ascertaining  the  settlement  p^Qpoged 
of  a  pauper,  it  should  be  enacted  that  a  pauper  wilfully  increased 
refusing  to  answer  or  falsely  answering  questions  put  to  penalties  for 
him  as  to  his  settlement,  such  as  the  place  of  birth,  resi-  false  state- 
deuce  prior  to  application  for  relief  should  be  punishable  ments  in 

by  imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  and  that  the  authority  connection 


with  settle- 
ment. 


before  which  such  pauper  is  convicted  should  have  power 
of  detain  such  pauper  in  custody  and  keep  him  to  hard 
labour  until  the  required  information  is  given  by  him. 

23.  Power  should  be  given  to  guardians  to  remove  the  Need  of 

aged  and  infirm  from  their  homes  to  the  workhouse  in  power  to 

cases  where  such  persons  are  unable  to  keep  their  dwell-  compulsorily 

ings  and  themselves  clean,  or  where  they  have  not  re-  remove 

latives  or  friends  residing  with  or  sufficiently  near  to  ^^^^^g"  cases 

them  who  are  willing  to  see  to  their  personal  cleanliness  „ 
-    ,      ,      , .  ,  ,  ,     ^   ,    .    1  worklioiise. 

and  the  cleanliness  and  decent  order  of  their  homes  and 

who  will  give  a  reasonable  undertaking  to  do  so. 

24.  Clerks  to  guardians  and  rural  district  councils.  Proposed 
who  in  the  majority  of  cases  hold  both  appointments,  new  qualifi- 
should  in  future  pass  an  examination  in  Poor  Law  and  cations  and 
Poor  Law  Orders,  and  in  common  and  statute  law,  as  a  exarninations 


suflicient  test  of  abilitj'  to  advise  guardians  and  rural 
district  councillors  as  to  their  legal  position  in  matters  ^ 
which  may  from  time  to  time  arise — sufficient  at  any 


for  clerks  to 
guardians. 
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Local 

Government 
Board  to 
lix  clerks  to 
guardians' 
salaries,  etc. 


Proposals  as 
to  assistant 
clerks  to 
guardians  : 
appeal  to 
Local 

Government 
Board  against 
dismissal,  etc. 
Proposed 
extension  of 
Poor  Law 
OfBcers 
Superannua- 
tion Act  : 
abolishment 
of  "  emolu- 
ments "  and 
gratuities, 
etc. 

Objections  to 
solicitor 
clerks  to 
guardians 
with  private 
practices. 


Proposal  foi 
whole-time 
clerks, 
salary,  etc. 


Variety  in 
salaries  of 
clerks  to 
guardians. 


rate  to  ensure  that  the  clerk  can  keep  guardians  and 
rural  district  councils  from  getting  into  law  and  to  enable 
the  clerk  to  properly  prepare  and  complete  all  agreements 
between  the  authorities  the  clerk  rej)resents  and  other 
authorities  and  persons,  with  power  to  directly  lay  same 
before  counsel  to  be  settled  in  cases  other  than  those  of 
common  form  agreements,  and  to  directly  take  counsel's 
opinion  involving  complicated  questions.  Such  authori- 
ties as  the  clerk  represents  should  be  invested  with  power 
in  exceptional  cases  to  direct  the  employment  of  a  soli- 
citor, particularly  where  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
point  to  the  probability  of  the  authority  concerned  being 
involved  in  a  matter  which  may  have  to  be  decided  in  a 
court  of  law. 

25.  On  the  appointment  of  a  clerk  to  a  board  of  guar- 
dians or  rural  district  council,  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  should  be  reserved  power  to  determine  the  clerk's 
salary.  No  salary  should  be  more  than  £700  a  year,  or 
less  than  £250,  whether  the  clerk  holds  both  iippointments 
or  one  only.  The  salary  should  include  remuneration 
for  all  work  connected  with  the  appointments,  and  all 
existing  salaries  should  be  revised  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  on  this  basis.  Salaries  paid  should  be  clear 
of  all  proper  expenses,  and  superannuation  should  be 
calculated  on  the  full  amount.  The  clerk  should  be 
bound  to  devote  his  whole  working  time  to  his  duties 
and  undertake  not  directly  or  indirectly  to  engage  in 
other  employment.  A  sufficient  staff  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  should  be  provided  for 
each  clerk. 

26.  Assistant  clerks  should  not  in  future  be  appointed  ; 
but  each  clerk  should  have  sufficient  subordinate  clerks, 
liable  to  be  dismissed  or  called  upon  to  resign  on  the  re- 
port of  the  clerk  for  neglect  of  duty  or  for  other  sufficient 
cause,  without  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  being  first  obtained.  A  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  should  be  reserved  to  a  dis- 
missed subordinate  who  should  not  be  deprived  of  his 
right  to  appeal  to  a  court  of  law  for  damages  for  wrongful 
dismissal.  The  remedies  should  not  be  concurrent. 
Subordinate  officers  of  both  authorities  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Superannuation  Act, 
1896.  Emoluments  in  the  case  of  all  officers  (save  work- 
house officials)  should  be  done  away  with  and  the  power 
of  guardians  and  district  councils  to  vote  gratuities  to 
clerks  should,  except  to  the  limit  hereafter  mentioned, 
be  abolished. 

27.  Practising  solicitors  and  other  professional  men 
accept  offices  as  clerks  to  guardians  at  salaries  temptingly 
low  to  guardians  and  district  councils,  provided  they  are 
not  restricted  from  practising  their  professions.  These 
professional  men  trouble  themselves  no  further  with  the 
duties  of  the  appointment  than  to  see  that  the  connection 
brings  professional  work  and  their  clientele  is  enlarged. 
The  practising  solicitor  leaves  the  routine  work  to  a  clerk. 
If  the  authority  appointing  him  gets  into  law,  so  much 
the  better  for  him.  He  gets  his  law  charges,  which  count 
in  the  calculation  of  superaimuation  as  emoluments. 
The  clerk  who  does  the  keeping  of  the  books  and  the  other 
daily  routine  work  gets  his  salary  from  the  clerk  per- 
sonally— oftentimes  does  other  work — but  is  debarred 
from  superannuation.  The  temptingly  small  salary  to 
the  professional  clerk  who  is  not  a  whole-time  clerk  is  a 
poor  apology  for  economy. 

28.  The  policy  should  be  to  see  that  each  authority 
has  a  clerk  of  tested  ability,  who  should  devote  his  work- 
ing time  to  his  duties,  and  that  the  salary  paid  should 
be  commensurate  with  the  work  required  of  him  with 
due  regard  to  the  prospect  of  a  proper  pension  when, 
owing  to  age  or  infirmity,  he  retires  and  gives  place  to  a 
younger  or  more  energetic  man.  In  the  event  of  death 
of  a  clerk  before  retirement,  provision  should  be  made 
for  his  widow  or  fatherless  children  out  of  deductions  for 
superaimuation  which,  if  inadequate,  should  be  aug- 
mented. 

29.  An  investigation  of  salaries  at  present  paid  to  clerks 
to  guardians  and  district  councils  would  show  that  with 
emoluments  and  salaries  of  connected  offices  the  total 
salaries  paid  is  inordinately  large  in  some  cases — in  others 
ridiculously  low — in  the  latter  cases  not  a  living  wage. 
The  lay  whole-time  clerk  with  the  low  salary  of  the  pro- 
fessional, who  can  earn  what  he  likes  from  other  sources 
to  make  up  an  income,  may  get  the  same  amount  qna 
salary  as  the  professional  and  untied  clerk.  From  the 
whole-time  clerk  the  authority  emplojdng  gets  all  and 


the  best  of  the  work.  From  the  professional  the  autho- 
rity gets  what  the  professional  cares  to  give  and  pays 
dearly  for  it.  0, 

30.  Power  should  be  given  to  the  Local  Government  Propose: 
Board  to  increase  existing  salaries  in  the  case  of  whole-  ^'iceasec 
time  clerks  and  to  increase  salaries  of  clerks  untied  on  Local" 
their  agreeing  to  become  whole-time  clerks — to  increase  (jQyemn 
staffs  of  subordinates  from  time  to  time  and  the  salaries  Board 
of  clerks  where  a  considerable  increase  of  population  or  salaries 
other  circumstances  bring  about  an  increase  of  work — to  subordir 
grant  special  allowances  for  extra  work  and  clerical  staff  of 
assistance  during  any  year  or  other  period  of  increased  ^'^  guard 
work,  such  as  a  wholesale  revaluation  and  re-assessment 
of  a  union  or  particular  district  of  a  union,  or  where  a 
re-assessment  is  caused  by  a  parUamentary  enactment  or 
the  division  of  parishes  ;  and  an  extra  payment  might  be 
ordered  where  there  is  more  than  one  seat  contested  at 
a  triennial  or  annual  election  of  district  councillors. 

74129.  (ilfr.  Booth.)  When  you  say  in  Paragraph  3  Fallacy 
that  the  guardians  find  that  out-relief  is  less  expensive  econom; 
than  taking  paupers  into  the  workhouse,  have  you  taken  out-reUe 
into  account  the  fact  that  if  the  House  was  offered  a  comparf 
considerable  portion  of  those  to  whom  it  would  be  offered  ^'|'^ 
would  probably  not  come  in  ? — You  mean  as  an  altema-  P° 
five  ? 

74130.  Yes  ;  sometimes  the  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween out-relief  and  what  the  indoor-relief  would  cost 
if  all  those  who  now  have  out-relief  came  into  the  House. 
That  is  not  altogether  a  tenable  comparison  ? — No. 

74131.  Because  the  policy,  such  as  it  is,  of  offering  the 
House  as  a  test  is  found  to  lead,  one  way  or  another,  to 
paupers  not  coming  into  the  House  ? — Yes. 

74132.  Do  your  guardians  see  that  that  might  possibly 
be  so  ? — Yes,  I  quite  follow  your  point  there  ;  I  am  afraid 
they  do  not  offer  it  with  the  frequency  with  which  they 
might. 

74133.  There  are  cases,  you  think,  in  which  it  might  Value 
wisely  be  offered  as  a  test  ? — Yes,  as  an  alternative  to  workho 
out -relief.  test 

74134.  As  a  test  to  see  whether  they  are  reaUy  destitute? 
— They  do  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  it  is  pointed 
out  to  them  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  or  advisable  to 
do  so. 

74135.  That  is,  if  it  is  suspected  there  are  undisclosed 
resources  ? — Yes,  or  facts  which  we  cannot  ascertain. 

74136.  Or  lack  of  character  ?— Yes. 

74137.  I  suppose  they  would  not  wish  to  give  out-  Attitud 
relief  where  there  is  immorality  ? — No,  not  in  the  least,  guardii 
they  make  a  great  stand  there.  toward 

74138.  Do  they  make  a  great  stand  against  insanitary  f^^jF^gj^, 
houses  ? — Yes,  we  call  the  attention  of  the  sanitary 
officials  to  it  at  the  same  time.  immori 

74139.  Supposing  it  is  not  exactly  insanitary,  but  the  insaniti 
house  is  falling  into  ruin,  would  they  make  a  stand  against  conditi 
that  ? — Yes,  and  advise  the  council  to  take  steps  to  close 
it. 

74140.  Would  the  council  work  in  with  that  ? — Yes, 
they  work  together  ;   they  happen  to  be  the  same  body. 

74141.  And  being  the  same  body,  they  would  also 
take  the  same  view  ? — Yes.  Fortunately  we  do  not  get 
many  houses  of  a  dilapidated  character. 

74142.  The  housing  in  your  union  is  not  bad  ? — No,  Housir 
taking  it  all  through.  It  is  improving  undoubtedly  as  time  conditi 
goes  on.  Bosme 

74143.  Is  that  by  the  building  of  new  cottages  or  by 
the  shutting  up  of  old  ones  ? — I  think  building  new  ones. 
The  district  council  have  bye -laws  now,  and  all  the  new 
houses  are  built  in  accordance  with  the  bye-laws. 

74144.  Do  those  bye-laws  seem  to  be  wisely  conceived  ?  Effect 

 -Yes.    We  are  now  approaching  the  Local  Government  laws  oi 

Board  to  amend  them,  to  make  them  less  stringent,  so  buildii 
we  hope  in  the  future  to  gain  more  house  building. 

74145.  So  as  to  make  it  a  little  cheaper  to  build  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  only  on  the  tapis  at  present. 

74146.  Are  the  rents  of  the  new  and  better  houses  con-  House 
siderably  more  than  the  old  ? — The  average  rents  would  and  he 
be  about  £10  a  year  for  the  new  property  as  compared  aocom 
with  a  £5  cottage  of  the  old.  ^"bIs 

74147.  The  £10  would  give  you  more  rooms  ? — More 
rooms  and  better  accommodation. 

74148.  Three    bedrooms  ?— Thi'ee    bedrooms  instead 
of  two. 
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74149.  Three  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen  ? — Yes. 
n     74150.  And  a  scullery  as  well  ? — You  might  say  two 
living-rooms  and  outhouses  on  the  ground  floor  and 
three  bedrooms.    That  is  what  we  aim  at  getting. 

74151.  What  is  the  plan  of  the  old  cottages  ? — Two 
rooms  up  and  two  rooms  down,  and  sometimes  not  that. 

74152.  So  that  it  is  a  good  additional  room  ? — Yes. 

74153.  Are  the  various  rooms  better  and  higher  ? — 
Yes  ;  built  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  as  to 
cubic  space,  and  other  conditions. 

74154.  Do  the  people  who  live  in  them  value  the  im- 
proved houses  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Of  course,  these 
houses  which  I  am  speaking  of  now  are  built  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  large  works  are,  Bramford 
and  Blakenliam,  Claydon  way. 

74155.  Who  builds  them  ? — Local  builders. 

74156.  As  a  speculation  ? — Yes. 

74157.  They  are  not  built  by  the  employers  ? — No, 
in  one  case  it  has  been  ;  the  employer  has  built  houses 
attached  to  the  engineering  works  at  Claydon,  he  has 
built  a  few  for  his  own  people  ;  and  there  was  one  gentle- 
man bought  some  land,  and  he  is  building  on  the  land 
which  he  bought. 

74158.  I  presume  from  that  he  builds  them  as  an  in- 
vestment of  his  money,  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

74159.  If  there  are  houses  built  on  the  large  estates, 
the  agricultural  portion,  what  then  ? — They  are  under  the 
same  rules  and  regulations. 

74160.  They  are  built  by  the  landowners  ? — Yes, 

74161.  Is  that  at  all  in  connection  with  the  letting  of 
the  farms  ?• — I  suppose  so,  I  could  not  say  definitely, 
but  I  believe  the  farmer  takes  in  the  cottages  on  the 
estate,  but  he  may  require  more. 

74162.  In  the  country  he  needs  them  for  his  labour  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  the  landlord  builds  them  as  a  rule. 

74163.  Do  not  a  number  of  the  labourers  on  the  land 
live  in  the  villages  and  go  to  their  work  ? — Yes. 

74164.  They  would  go  considerable  distances  ? — In 
some  cases. 

74165.  Do  they  bicycle  ? — I  could  not  tell  you. 

74166.  I  should  think  the  agricultural  labourer  would 
hardly  have  a  bicycle  ? — I  should  think  he  did  it  mostly 
walking. 

74167.  In  the  villages  there  would  also  be  tradesmen, 
I  suppose;  builders  and  plumbers,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

74168.  They  would  bicycle,  would  they  not  ? — Yes, 
I  suppose  so.  I  have  not  much  knowledge  of  the  villages, 
because  I  live  in  the  town.  I  only  go  into  my  ovra  imion 
for  meetings,  or  when  there  is  occasion. 

74169.  How  far  are  you  from  the  union? — Five 
miles. 

74170.  You  bicycle  ? — Or  go  by  train. 

74171.  {Mr.  Lansbury.)  What  is  the  station  ? — Claydon, 
on  the  Great  Eastern. 

74172.  [Mr.  Booth.)  You  say  in  Paragraph  4:  "The 
guardians  of  this  union  consider  that  out-relief,  where 
same  can  legally  be  given,  tends  towards  retaining  in  the 
parents  a  proper  sense  of  parental  responsibility;  if 
admitted  to  the  workliouse,  and  their  children  provided 
for  in  homes  under  Poor  Law  authority,  are  thereby  in- 
clined to  lose  care  for  present  responsibility  and  for  the 
future  welfare  of  their  families."  Would  you  agree  in 
that  view  ? — I  mean  by  that  if  you  can  keep  the  home 
together  it  is  more  advisable  to  do  so  than  admit  the 
family  into  the  workhouse. 

74173.  I  can  see  it  is  for  many  reasons,  but  this  par- 
ticular reason  had  not  occurred  to  me.  You  think  it 
does  maintain  the  parents'  responsibility  ? — Undoubtedly. 

74174.  If  they  pass  into  the  workhouse  they  have  no 
more  responsibility  ? — They  have  no  more  responsibility 
over  them,  they  do  not  exercise  it.  We  have  known 
of  families  going  in,  and  they  are  there  till  we  put  the 
children  out. 

74175.  You  think  that  reacts  adversely  against  the 
character  of  the  parents  ? — If  it  was  possible  to  give 
them  out-relief  it  would  be  better. 

74176.  If  their  character  were  not  so  bad  ? — If  they 
were  good  enough  to  do  so.  You  cannot  give  out-relief 
in  able-bodied  cases,  and  these  are  able-bodied  families 
which  have  fallen  on  bad  times,  or  through  illness  and 
things  like  that. 
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all  investigated  by  the  t'O'^  of 
relief. 


74177.  You  cannot  give  out-relief  unless  tliero  is  sick-  Mr.  Reginald 
ness  of  some  kind  ? — Yes.  Mason  Cook. 

14:118.  You  board  out  most  of  your  children,  do  you  ?—  „ ,  T~. 
We  do,  in  St.  John's  Home.  ^4.juiy  iju/. 

74179.  How  many  have  you  in  the  workhouse  7—  Provision 
Only  four  or  five  infants  up  to  three  years  of  age.  ^oi'  Bosmere 
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74180.  Where  is  the  rest  ?— At    St.  John's  Home,  children. 
Ipswich. 

74181.  With  regard  to  those  who  seek  election  as  Majority  of 
guardians  I  am  very  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  farmers  and 
twenty-five  are  connected  with  the  land  and  with  farming  landowners 
it  ?— Exactly.  on  Bosmere 

74182.  The  landowners  farming  their  own  land  are  Guardians 
eight ;  the  tenant  farmers  are  seventeen,  whereas  the  rest 
altogether  are  only  eleven  ? — That  is  so. 

74183.  It  is  really  a  farmers'  board  ? — Yes,  it  is  really. 

74184.  And  your  chairman  is  a  farmer  ? — He  is  a 
farmer  and  a  landowner  and  a  land  agent.  He  farms 
land  in  his  own  occupation ;  he  also  acts  as  land  agent 
for  certain  landowners. 

74185.  How  often  does  the  board  meet  ? — Fortnightly. 

74186.  Is  there  a  good  attendance  ? — Yes  ;  the  average  Attendance 
out  of  thirty-six  is  about  twenty-five.  of  Bosmere 

74187.  At  every  board  meeting  do  you  take  all  the  ^°'^^diaiis 
cases  that  are  up  for  consideration  ? — Yes,  all  relief  eases  tjieij. 
are  taken  by  the  board. 

74188.  Every  one  ?— Yes  ; 
board  as  a  board. 

74189.  Is  there  anything  like  a  contest  at  the  elections.  Frequency 
or  is  it  rather  the  other  way  ? — This  time  we  had  more  of  contested 
than  before.    We  had  contests  in  four  parishes.    We  have  elections, 
had  a  change  by  the  county  council  splitting  up  two 

parishes  into  three,  and  that  rather  made  a  contest  in  one 
of  them  where  there  would  not  have  been  otherwise,  in 
the  new  parish,  and  we  had  three  others  besides. 

74190.  The  guardians  are  district  councillors  ? — Yes, 
they  are  elected  as  district  councillors. 

74191.  Is  the  object  of  the  contest  the  Poor  Law  side  The  issues 
or  the  district  councillor  side  ? — They  will  be  both.  at  Poor  Law 

74192.  Supposing  the  guardians  were  separately  elected,  ^'^ction?. 
would  there  be  the  same  competition  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ; 

there  would  be  much  about  the  same  ;  you  see  we  take 
the  roads  under  the  district  council,  and  the  sanitary 
matters.  The  roads  themselves  cause  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  be  taken  in  the  rates  from  the  ratepayers, 
point  of  view,  and  the  Poor  Law  as  well. 

74193.  Is  there  a  political  tinge  ? — None  whatever. 

74194.  Is  there  any  desire  to  make  it  the  stepping  stone 
to  the  county  council  ? — Not  in  the  least. 

74195.  Is  it  local  interest  ? — It  is  practically  the  paro-  County 
chial  question.    The  prominent  members  on  the  board  councillors 
are  members  of  the  county  council.    We  have  five  coimty  as  guardians, 
councillors. 

74196.  It  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  road  in  ? — No. 

74197.  Have  many  time  enough  to  do  both  ? — Taking 
the  case  of  Mr.  Harwood,  he  is  on  most  of  the  Committees 
of  the  county  council,  he  is  on  the  board  of  guardians 
and  the  district  council,  he  is  Chairman  of  both. 

74198.  He  is  landowner,  farmer  and  land  agent  as  well  ? 
— Yes,  he  seems  to  find  time  for  it  all. 

74199.  Are  two  relieving  officers  sufficient  to  cover  SufSciencv 
the  ground  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  taking  it  all  through.  I  of  relieving 
have  not  foimd  any  difficulty  as  regards  that.  We  have  officer  stall 
always  found  it  work  all  right.  at  Bosmere. 

74200.  Is  the  knowledge  that  they  have,  or  the  informa-  Value  of 
tion  that  they  gain  with  regard  to  their  cases,  supple-  guardians' 
mented  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  local  guardians  ?  local  know- 
— Yes,  rmdoubtedly.  ledge  of 

74201.  That  is  a  true  combination,  is  it  ? — Practically 
the  guardians  know  the  cases  as  well  as  the  relieving 
ofiicers,  perhaps  not  the  details,  they  know  the  class  of 

person,  the  character,  and  how  they  conduct  themselves.  Uniformity 

74202.  And,  given  the  information,  is  the  policy  of  the  of  Bosmere 
board  pretty  imiforin  ? — Yes,  as  a  rule.  guardians' 

74203.  You  do  not  work  on  definite  rules,  do  you  ? —  ^°ief^  ^° 
No,  not  really  definite  rules.    We  have  a  system  of  out-  geale'of 
relief,  2s.  for  a  widow,  and  Is.  for  each  child,  and  men  and  relief  at 
women  2s.  each,  Bosmere. 
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Mr.  Beginald  74204.  So  that  the  results  are  fairly  uniform  ? — Yes, 
Mason  Cool-,  as  far  as  we  can  get  them. 

74205.  And  prettA^  well  known  outside  ? — Quite  so. 
■  For  a  single  person  we  generally  give  2s.  6d.,  a  widow  or 

old  man,  or  anything  like  tliat. 

74206.  So  that  the  thing  being  evenly  done,  there  is 
no  discontent  ? — ^No. 

74207.  And  it  can  be  looked  forward  to  under  the  same 
conditions  ? — Yes,  each  case  would  be  dealt  with  as  pre- 
vious cases  were. 

1^  74208.  You  speak  in  Paragraph  13  of  the  power  of 
compulsory  removal  and  detention.  Do  you  think  public 
opinion  would  stand  that  ? — I  do  not  know  about  public 
opinion,  but  I  think  it  is  a  necessity  that  it  should  be 
done,  undoubtedly. 

74209.  We  will  take  it  separately,  first  the  power  to 
remove,  and  then  to  detain.  How  long  would  you  detain  ? 
— That  is  of  course,  as  you  wish  to  recommend. 
'  74210.  Would  you  think  it  possible  that  a  young  woman 
should  be  detained  the  whole  of  her  life"? — No,  not  the 
whole  of  her  life,  for  a  period  of  years,  or  twelve  months 
or  so. 

74211.  As  a  disciplinary  matter  ? — Yes. 

74212.  Would  you  wish  to  couple  with  that  some  form 
of  training,  to  try  and  re-establish  her  ? — Yes,  some  kind 
of  training.  I  think  that  most  of  the  cases  are  mentally 
deficient,  really,  to  a  great  extent,  which  might  be  im- 
2iroved  with  care. 

74213.  Is  anything  done  to  improve  them  now  ? — They 
are  only  in  a  month,  and  they  can  take  their  discharge  at 
any  time.  We  have  no  power  to  detain  them  in  any 
shape  or  form. 

74214.  I  suppose  the  process  would  be  occupation  ? — 
Yes,  occupation  in  some  way. 

74215.  In  Paragraphs  15,  16  and  17,  you  deal  with  the 
question  with  regard  to  settlement  and  the  removal  of 
paupers,  there  is  a  difficulty,  is  there  not  ?  You  say 
unless  a  pauper  has  had  five  years  residence,  such  pauper 
shall  not  be  deemed  settled  in  such  a  union,  but  the  result 
would  be  that  to  an  enormous  extent  you  would  go  back 
to  the  birth  settlement  on  that  ? — I  do  not  see  why.  You 
see  most  of  the  people  live  in  the  villages  and  the  towns 
for  quite  a  basis  of  five  years.  Of  course,  it  is  difficult 
now  to  find  a  three  years'  settlement  even. 

74216.  Would  increasing  the  time  make  it  better,  you 
would  get  a  first  settlement  possibly,  and  then  you  would 
never  lose  that  man.  For  anybody  who  is  living  a  more 
or  less  wandering  life,  five  years  is  a  long  time  ? — Yes,  it 
is  a  long  time  perhaps.  My  object  is  only  to  put  in  some- 
thing to  improve  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

74217.  That  is  your  point.  I  wondered  whether  it 
would  improve  it  to  merely  lengthen  the  time.  Some 
people  think  the  other  way,  and  would  have  a  shorter  time, 
or  no  time  at  all  ? — I  quite  see. 

74218.  You  say  "  Settlement  on  three  years'  residence 
works  considerable  injustice,  and  the  status  of  irremova- 
bility of  one  year's  residence  does  incalculable  wrong,  and 
should  be  abolished."  The  settlement  for  five  years 
would  work,  I  should  have  supposed,  a  still  greater  in- 
justice in  the  proportion  of  five  to  three  ? — No,  you 
would  get  the  people  back  to  where  they  were  born  under 
that. 

74219.  But  not  necessarily  to  where  they  have  worked 
the  longest  ? — Perhaps  not.  The  status  of  irremovability 
operates  in  the  way  that  it  prevents  people  getting  back  or 
being  chargeable  to  the  unions  which  have  received  their 
rates  from  them.  We  have  a  case  in  our  own  union  of  a 
family  which  has  been  resident  in  the  union  just  about 
thirteen  months,  and  become  chargeable  in  out-relief 
through  sickness  and  so  on,  and  they  will  remain,  and 
they  have  never  paid  a  penny  to  the  rates. 

74220.  I  quite  recognise  there  would  be  hardship,  but 
I  fail  to  recognise  how  the  five  years  would  improve  it. 
A  boy  begins  at  sixteen,  by  birth  he  has  gained  a  settle- 
ment ? — Yes. 

74221.  Supposing  after  that  he  Avandered  about,  and 
was  never  five  years  in  any  one  place,  is  that  unfortunate 
union  which  had  him  as  a  boy  from  sixteen  to  twenty-one 
to  bear  the  entire  chargeability ;  they  have  had  no 
benefit  out  of  him  at  all ;  would  not  that  be  a  great 
hardship  on  the  union  in  which  he  happened  to  serve 
his  first  five  years  ? — Perhaps  so. 
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74222.  I  only  want  to  point  out  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties ? — Exactly. 

74223.  With  regard  to  the  clerks,  your  evidence  is  very  Neeessi 
interesting,  and  we  shall  take  due  note  of  it.  I  do  not  for  wbo 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  you  many  questions  on  it.  I  time  ck 
would  only  be  glad  that  you  should  say  again  what  you 
say  here,  that  it  is  most  important  they  should  be  whole 
time  officers  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

74224.  The  rest  would  mainly  follow  ? — That  is  so. 

74225.  {Mr.  Lunshury.)  With  regard  to  detaining  these  >veed 
women,  I  suppose  coupled  with  that  you  would  want  further 
some  further  power  for  punishing  the  man,  would  you  penalt 
not  ? — If  you  mean  the  father,  yes,  I  should.    That,  for  puti 
of  course,  is  a  thing  that  has  not  to  be  thought  of  at  all. 

74226.  He  is  not  a  feeble-minded  person  as  a  rule,  is 
he  ? — No. 

74227.  He  is  more  guilty  than  the  woman,  is  he  not  ? — 
Exactly,  but  the  father  you  see  would  not  become  charge- 
able. 

74228.  That  is  not  the  point ;  you  are  going  to  punish 
the  woman  ? — Because  she  becomes  chargeable,  and  the 
man  does  not  become  chargeable. 

74229.  It  is  because  the  man  has  done  something  he 
ought  not  to  do  ? — Would  you  give  the  Poor  Law  power 
to  deal  with  that  ? 

74230.  I  only  want  to  know  whether  you  would  also 
advocate  that  the  law  should  be  strengthened,  and  the 
man  could  be  penally  punished  ? — Precisely. 

74231.  As  to  the  woman  who  is  not  feeble-minded,  how  The  pr 
long  do  you  want  to  detain  her  ? — I  should  think  until  she  Period 
would  be  certified  by  the  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the  ^g^^^*' 
institution,  to  which  I  recommend  her  to  be  sent,  as  fit  j^^^^^ 
to  be  discharged.  mothe 

74232.  Would  you  advocate  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment for  a  man  1 — A  feeble-minded  man  ? 

74233.  No,  I  mean  people  who  are  not  feeble-minded. 
In  Paragraph  13  (2)  as  to  the  case  of  a  woman  who  is  not 
feeble-minded,  you  say  :  "  The  guardians  should  have 
power  to  detain  the  mother  without  break  for  leave  of 
absence  and  to  keep  her  to  recognised  work,  or  alterna- 
tively to  remove  her  to  some  institution,"  etc.  How  long 
would  you  want  to  detain  her  there  ? — For  twelve 
months,  twelve  months  would  bs  a  fair  average. 

74234.  Do  employers  take  advantage  very  much  of  a  After- 
child  having  been  a  pauper  ?— Of  course  what  I  meant  -P"' 
by  that  was  more  that  children  should  be  looked  after  childr 
better,  perhaps,  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  It 
would  have  a  tendency  that  way. 

74235.  To  take  advantage  of  the  children  ? — Yes, 
but  it  is  not  marked  ;  it  would  obtain  more  in  the  towns 
than  anywhere  else.  Our  children  are  sent  out  by  St. 
John's  Home  ;  they  are  placed  out  by  them. 

74236.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  pains  do  the  authorities 
of  St.  John's  Home  take  with  the  children  ? — They  are 
supposed  to  maintain  them  and  educate  them. 

74237.  Up  to  ?— Sixteen. 

74238.  Boys  and  girls  ?— Yes. 

74239.  How  ? — They  send  them  out  into  service  ;  they 
generally  report  to  us  what  they  have  done,  or  propose  to 
do  ;  if  we  approve,  all  well  and  good,  and  we  do  approve 
as  a  rule. 

74240.  What  subsequent  reports  do  you  get  of  the  Attit 

children  ? — None  as  a  rule.    They  generally  go  to  a  home.  S^^'^' 

I  think  we  have  not  had  any.  ^^""^ 

paup 

74241.  They  do  not  tell  you  any  more  what  happens  child 
to  them  ? — No.  sent 

74242.  At  sixteen  they  get  the  children  a  place  ? — Yes. 

74243.  And  they  report  that  to  you  ? — Yes,  we  have 
been  fortunately  placed,  we  have  had  very  few  children. 

74244.  And  when  they  are  in  St.  John's  Home  you 
take  no  further  interest  ? — We  have  no  control  over 
their  administration  ;  they  come  under  Ipswich. 

74245.  Are  you  satisfied  with,  that  ? — A  committee 
is  meeting  to  consider  whether  we  shall  not  maintain 
them  ourselves. 

74246.  So  you  could  not  tell  what  has  happened  to  any 
of  the  fifty  children  which  you  have  had  during  the  last 
ten  years  ? — I  could  not. 
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74247.  Wliat  percentage  of  votes  were  east  at  that 
contested  election  you  spoke  of  in  the  new  parishes  ? — 
Ninety  per  cent. 

74248.  Was  that  the  only  election  you  had  ? — I  had 
four  altogether. 

74249.  Whcit  were  the  others  ? — In  one  I  polled  within 
five  of  the  register. 

74250.  Of  the  total  voters  on  the  register  ? — Yes, 
forty-seven  were  on  the  register,  and  I  polled  forty-two. 
In  another  forty-seven  were  on  the  register,  and  I  polled 
thirty-six.  The  large  one  was  220  on  the  register,  and  I 
polled  200. 

74251.  What  was  the  cleavage  there  ? — There  was  an 
objection  taken  to  one  gentleman  who  wanted  to  run 
it  on  Nonconformist  lines.  He  wanted  to  get  in  on  the 
Nonconformist  vote. 

74252.  Was  it  Church  against  chapel  ? — In  the  large 
place  yes,  and  the  Church  party  won  hands  down. 

74253.  It  was  more  theology  than  Poor  Law  ? — Yes, 
he  was  an  old  guardian,  and  he  did  not  live  in  the  parish. 
That  was  really  what  it  was,  but  he  tried  to  get  in  on  the 
Nonconformist  vote. 

74254.  And  in  the  other  parishes  ? — They  were  simply 
two  local  people  fighting. 

74255.  Tory  and  Liberal  ? — No,  no  politics. 

74256.  And  no  Poor  Law  question  ? — No. 

74257.  Not  a  bit  ? — In  one  case  two  brothers  fell  out 
over  family  matters. 

74258.  And  they  settled  it  by  means  of  the  election  ? — 
Yes.  • 

74259.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  had  much  experience 
of  settlement  cases  in  your  union  ? — Not  much  ;  we  do  not 
get  many,  but  I  have  had  a  fair  amount. 

74260.  Have  you  ever  carried  cases  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  ? — Not  in  Bosmere. 

74261.  Have  you  elsewhere  ? — In  Stafford  I  did,  before 
I  came  here. 

74262.  Should  you  like  to  see  their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

74263.  You  think  it  would  be  good  to  substitute  it 
for  a  court  of  law  ? — Yes,  very  good. 

74264.  You  know  what  the  restriction  is  at  present, 
you  can  only  go  when  the  facts  are  not  in  dispute  ? — Yes. 

74265.  You  would  be  glad  to  see  that  extended  to  all 
sorts  of  cases  ? — Yes.  Most  of  these  cases  are  disputes 
of  fact  to  a  great  extent. 

74266.  I  gather  that  you  would,  on  the  whole,  make  it 
more  difficult  to  get  a  settlement  ? — No,  I  was  in  hopes 
it  would  make  it  more  settled. 

74267.  You  want  to  make  it  more  easy  to  prove  a 
settlement  ? — Yes. 

74268.  Not  more  easy  for  a  man  to  get  a  settlement  ? — 
No. 

74269.  You  look  at  it  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of 
an  official  than  the  view  of  the  pauper  ? — I  was  in  hopes  I 
should  simplify  it. 

74270.  You  would  not  be  prepared  to  see  a  year's 
residence  substituted  everywhere  ? — Yes,  perfectly  ;  any- 
thing that  would  simplify  that  question,  that  is  the  only 
point.  If  I  have  gone  the  wrong  way  about  it,  I  will 
withdraw  that. 

74271.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  settlement  at  all  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
really.  After  all,  it  is  perhaps  well  to  do  so,  because  some 
unions  may  treat  people  better  than  others,  and  there 
might  be  a  tendency  for  a  certain  class  of  people  to  drift 
into  it  and  settle  there. 

74272.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  make  the  treat- 
ment more  uniform  if  settlement  were  done  away  with  ? — 
Yes  it  would  probably,  because  they  would  be  compelled 
to  treat  people  uniformly. 

74273.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

74274.  I  do  not  say  the  consideration  would  determine 
your  opinion,  but  do  you  think  on  the  whole  you  would 
gain  or  lose  in  your  union  ? — We  should  gain  I  think, 
because  we  lose  population. 

74275.  The  trend  is  towa.rds  the  towns  ? — Yes,  in  fact 
we  wish  we  did  not  lose  so  many. 

74276.  You  of  course  sometimes  have  to  advise  your 
board  about  cases  in  which  they  would  prefer  to  see  the 


case  brought  into  the  workhouse,  because  the  condition  71/r.  Reginald 
in  which  it  was    as  very  undesirable  ? — Yes.  Mason  Cook. 

14217.  What  do  you  advise  your  board  as  to  their      ~  ~ 
responsibihty  in  those  cases.    Supposing  they  offer  the       "  ^  * 
house,  what  is  their  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  Regpo^si- 
case  ? — Their  responsibility  is  at  an  end.  bility  of 

74278.  What  is  the  relieving  officer's  responsibility  ? —  guardians 
He  is  liable  to  be  charged  with  manslaughter  if  the  person  and  relieving 
(jjgg_  officers  upon 

rsf  ustil  of 

74279.  Wliat  advice  would  you  give  ? — I  advise  the  in^g^r  relief 
board  to  allow  the  relieving  officer  to  watch  the  case  j^y  applicant, 
and  to  give  relief  in  kind. 

74280.  Do  you  advise  the  board  to  instruct  him  to 
watch  the  case  ? — I  do  not  advise  them  to  instruct  him, 
not  instruct  him  to  do  so,  but  suggest  it  as  the  best  means 
out.  I  think  the  board's  liability,  and  the  relieving 
officer's  liabihty  is  at  an  end  really,  having  offered  the 
M'orkhouse. 

74281.  Supposing  that  the  board  did  nothing,  the 
reheving  officer  would  in  his  own  interest  watch  the 
case  ? — Undoubtedly. 

74282.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  board  to  instruct  the 
relieving  officer  ? — No. 

74283.  But  if  the  board  do  instruct  him,  he  is  almost 
bound  to  relieve,  is  he  not  ? — He  has  his  own  powers. 

74284.  If  you  consider  his  position  for  a  moment, 
if  he  is  instructed  to  watch  the  case,  do  you  not  think 
ho  is  almost  morally  bound  to  ivlieve  ? — If  there  is  a 
necessity  ;  I  do  not  tliink  he  is  really  unless  there  is  a 
necessity. 

74285.  I  do  not  mean  legally,  but  morally  he  is  much 
more  bound  to  relieve,  that  is  the  difficulty  of  it  ? — Yes. 

74286.  Your  accounts  are  audited  by  the  Local  Govern-  Efficiency 
ment  Board  ? — Yes.  of  Local 

74287.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  audit  ?— Yes.  Governraent 
„  ,  .  ,    .  ,  ,        1         .  Board  audit. 

74288.  Do  you  thmk  it  is  thorough  and  efficient  ? — 

Yes,  very  thorough  and  efficient. 

74289.  Has  your  Board  ever  adopted  any  children  Failure  of  j 
under  the  Act  of  1899  ? — No,  we  have  not.  guardians 

74290.  Has  it  ever  considered  the  question  ? — We  have  to  adopt 
never  had  occasion  to  consider  it ;  probably  they  would  ^  '  '^^^^ 
if  we  had  occasion  to. 

74291.  Are  your  relief  cases  heard  by  your  Board  as  a  Method  of 
whole  ? — Yes.  hearing 

74292.  Do  the  applicants  appear  ? — Yes,  if  necessary,  applications 
but  as  a  rule  we  do  not  make  it  a  condition  of  relief  that  for  relie 

XI         !•      i.  1     ij         J  at  Bosmere. 

the  applicant  should  attend. 

74293.  Tliey  are  not,  so  to  speak,  examined  by  the 
Board  ?— No. 

74294.  Does  the  medical  officer  attend  the  Board  Attendance 
meetings  ? — If  required,  not  unless.  and  reports 

74295.  You  do  not  have  his  evidence  with  regard  to  the  ofmedical 

cases  ? — We  have  his  book  on  sick  cases  ;  we  have  his  °   ''fF  , 
,.    ,  L  1     1  meetings  ot 

medical  report  book.  guardians. 

74296.  Does  he  send  a  statement  in  writing  ? — Yes, 
on  each  case  for  which  the  relieving  officer  has  given  him 
a  ticket ;  there  is  a  report  each  meeting  on  his  medical 
relief  list. 

74297.  Is  that  really  full  enough  to  be  a  guide  to  the 
guardians  ? — If  not  we  request  him  to  make  it  fuller,  but 
as  a  rule  it  is. 

74298.  Do  you  think  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
his  being  present  ? — I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any- 
thing gained  by  it. 

74299.  Is  the  same  officer  the  officer  to  the  House  in  Combination 
your  district  ? — Yes,  in  one  case,  the  doctor  in  Coddenham  of  officers  of 
district  is  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse.  district  and 

74300.  Do  you  think  that  is  an  advantage  ? — I  do  not  ^gjjjgal 
think  it  is  any  disadvantage.    The  district  is  small  and  officer, 
the  two  together  make  it  a  reasonable  appointment. 

74301.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  in  those  cases 
the  difficulty  about  removal  is  very  often  obviated  ? — 
How  do  you  mean  ? 

74302.  That  it  is  much  easier  for  a  doctor  to  get  a 
case  removed  into  the  workhouse  from  his  own  district  ? 
— No,  it  is  rather  the  other  way  about,  the  removals  come 
from  the  other  side  more. 

74303.  I  can  quite  fancy  a  man  sajang  he  would  like 
to  continue  under  the  same  doctor,  and  that  would 
simp'if}^  it,  but  you  do  not  find  that  ? — No,  ^ve  rather 
find  it  comes  the  other  v/ay. 
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UmTTTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Lieut. -Col. 

Walter 
8t.  George 

Burke. 


Lieut. -Col.  Walteb  St.  George  Burke,  J.  P.,  called ;    and  Examined. 


24  July  1907. 


Charity 
in  supple- 
ment to 
relief. 


Objections 
to  co-opera, 
tion  between 
charity  and 
Poor  Law. 


Objections 
to  substitut- 
ing charity 
for  out- 
relief. 


Stoke  and 

Melford 

Benefit 

Association, 

constitution, 

benefits, 

subscriptions 

etc. 


74304.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  You  were  I  think  until  recently 
Treasurer  of  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Benefit  Association  ? — ■ 
I  was. 

74305.  According  to  our  practice  we  will  take  the 
statement  you  have  prepared  as  your  evidence-in-chief, 
if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  jollowing  Statement). 

L  I  retired  from  the  Royal  Engineers  as  Lieut. -Colonel 
in  1882,  and  have  since  resided  in  the  Sudbury  Union. 
I  am  a  J.  P.  for  Essex  and  Suffolk,  chairman  of  the 
Belchamp  (Essex)  Rural  District  Council,  and  was  for 
several  years  a  treasurer  of  a  local  benefit  society  which 
pay3  old-age  pensions. 

2.  There  is  no  recognised  co-operation  between  charity 
and  the  Poor  Law  though  in  rural  districts  (and  no  doubt 
in  urban  also)  there  is  a  great  deal  of  unrecognised  co- 
operation in  that  many,  or  most  of  the  deserving  cases  of 
destitution  are  helped  by  charitably  disposed  people 
in  addition  to  any  help  given  by  Ihe  union. 

3.  It  does  not  seem  altogether  desirable  that  there 
should  be  co-operation.  If  a  board  of  guardians  knew 
ofiicially  that  anyone  receiving  out-relief  was  also  relieved 
privately  they  would  not  improbably  reduce  the  Poor 
Law  relief.  The  relief  from  both  sources  at  the  same 
time  would  not  however  come  under  the  head  of  over- 
lapping, for  the  relief  from  the  union  covers  only  the 
barest  necessities,  and  that  which  comes  from  charity 
helps  by  the  addition  of  some  small,  very  small,  comforts. 

4.  It  does  not  seem  desirable  to  substitute  charity  for 
outdoor  rehef,  even  if  possible.  It  is  the  duty  of  everyone 
to  aid  his  poor  neighbours,  and  it  is  by  no  means  everyone 
who  does  his  duty.  By  providing  for  relief  out  of  the 
rates  everyone  is  obhged  to  pay  a  share  of  some  sort 
(that  is,  so  far  as  everyone  is  rated).  Were  the  whole 
rehef  left  to  charity  possibly  it  might  be  as  well  done, 
but  it  would  only  be  by  the  efforts  of  the  few  who  would 
be  mulct  for  the  benefit  of  the  less  charitable  many. 

5.  There  is  in  this  neighbourhood  a  local  benefit  society, 
known  as  the  Stoke  and  MeKord  Benefit  Association, 
which  extends  over  more  than  forty  parishes  in  Suffolk  and 
a  few  in  Essex ;  of  this  I  was  for  fifteen  years,  up  to  two 
years  ago,  one  of  the  two  joint  treasurers.  It  was  formed 
in  1830,  principally  for  agricultural  labourers,  and  on  the 
principle  that  there  should  be  no  charge  for  management 
beyond  a  paid  secretary  to  keep  the  books,  records,  etc. 

6.  The  local  parish  or  district  managers  (called  directors, 
usually  the  clergymen)  look  after  the  members,  receive 
their  contributions  and  pay  them  their  benefits,  and 
submit  accounts  quarterly  to  the  treasurers.  The  treasurers 
and  directors  form  the  committee  which  meets  quarterly, 
the  treasurers  acting  in  turn  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

7.  There  are  three  separate  tables  of  contributions 
and  resulting  benefits  : — 

Table  1. — Pays  a  member  6s.  a  week  during  sick- 
ness ;  3s.  a  week  'pension  after  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
when  all  contributions  cease  ;  and  £3  on  death. 

Table  2. — Pays  8s.,  4s.,  and  £4  in  hke  cases. 

Table  3. — Fays  10s.,  5s.,  and  £5  in  hke  cases. 
Of  these.  Table  1  is  practically  obsolete  ;  Table  2  is  rarely 
used,  and  almost  every  member  joins  under  Table  3. 
Members  are  accepted  so  soon  as  they  are  fourteen  years 
of  age,  most  of  them  entering  between  fourteen  and 
twenty,  and  only  a  few  at  any  greater  age. 

8.  The  contributions  monthly  are  : — 


Table  1. 

Table  2. 

Table  3. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

Age  15  next  birthday 

1  2 

1  64 

1  11 

„    16  „ 

1  21 

1  7 

1  114 

17 

1  3" 

1  7i 

2  04 

1Q 

J»        ^'^        99  99 

1  3| 

1  84 

2  14 

»»        19  ,, 

1  4 

1  94 

2  24 

„    20  „ 

1  44 

1  10 

2  34 

etc. 

9.  Females  are  taken  at  the  same  rates  but  are  not 
considered  to  be  desirable  as  members. 

10.  The  number  of  members,  December  31st,  1906,  was 
1,912  ;  the  number  of  annuitants  was  179  ;  the  capital 
invested  was  £74,861. 

11.  This  benefit  association  by  its  continued  success  Old-age 
proves  that  it  is  possible  to  provide  old-age  pensions  by  pensions 
friendly  societies.  through 

12.  Medical  State  relief  would  not  affect  the  Stoke  and  ^^^^^J 
Melford  Club,  as  the  members  have  to  pay  Is.  per  quarter  jjggg^ 
for  medical  attendance  in  addition  to  the  club  contribu-  j 
tion.  These  shillings  are  all  paid  over  to  the  several  relief  an 
doctors  appointed  by  the  club  for  the  several  districts.  volunta 

13.  Neither  would  voluntary  hospitals  affect  the  club,  hospital 
unless  it  were  for  good.  frigidly 

14.  A  State  system  of  old-age  pensions  would  at  once  Egfect  ^ 
ruin  the  future  of  the  club,  though  the  latter  would  be  State  0! 
able  to  pay  its  existing  members  according  to  their  pension 
policies.  friendlj 

15.  Freely  given  outdoor  relief,  as  tending  to  under-  ^gg^^' 
mine  the  sense  of  self-respect,  foresight  and  independence 

of  the  people,  the  very  virtues  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
club  to  cultivate,  would  certainly  do  it  harm. 

16.  The  Stoke  and  Melford  Club  is  only  one  of  several  Progres 
working  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  large  societies —  friendl5 
Foresters,  Hearts  of  Oak — all  obtaining  members  and  sooietie 
possibly  in  a  greater  proportion.  A  young  labourer  attitud 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age  scarcely  understands  the  agricnli 
advantages  of  increased  self-denial  and  the  paying  of  a 
slightly  higher  contribution  (as  in  the  Stoke  and  Melford  qI^^*^ 
Club)  in  order  to  obtain  a  greater  benefit  at  the,  to  him,  pgn^jor 
far  off  age  of  sixty-five. 

17.  The  numbers  in  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Club  have 
been  nearly  stationary  for  some  years,  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  a  limit  has  been  reached  which  represents  the  final 
number  of  members  the  district  can  produce.  Obviously 
when  population  remains  the  same  (or  decreases  as  ia 
rural  districts  of  late  years)  the  number  of  men  who  join 
an  association  of  the  kind  cannot  increase  indefinitely. 

18.  Two  years  ago  a  nursing  association  was  instituted  Volunt 
in  this  parish  (two  nurses  worked  three  adjoining  parishes)  uursini 
the  expenses  being  defrayed  for  the  greater  part  by  con-  associa 
tributions  from  the  better  off  inhabitants,  the  poor  being  and  su 
required  to  pay  only  2s.  per  annum  for  attendance  to  an  ^ 
entire  family  living  in  one  house.  P°°'^ 

19.  The  nurse  has  been  of  the  greatest  comfort  and 
assistance,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  immediate 
attention  has  been  required  in  accident  cases,  her  timely 
help  has  prevented  the  effects  of  those  accidents  from 
being  nearly  so  serious  as  they  would  have  been  otherwise. 

20.  The  present  nurse  is  popular  in  the  cottages,  yet,  Difficii 
nevertheless,  there  is  a  falling-oft'  in  the  parish  of  the  2s.  of  mai 
subscribers.  The  poorer  inhabitants  do  not  seem  to  tainini 
appreciate  the  benefits  they  receive  as  a  whole,  though  volunt 
individuals  who  have  been  nursed  do  so,  and  it  is  becoming  nursin 
a  Cjuestion  as  to  whether  the  nursing  association  can  be 
carried  on. 

21.  In  rural  districts  the  local  help  obtainable  when  there 
is  no  trained  nurse  is  usually  most  inadequate,  and  con- 
sequently the  health  of  the  community  does  suffer  from 
such  insufficiency. 

22.  It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  any  immediate  remedy,  ^jtitu 
It  is  possible  that  in  coiu-se  of  time  more  and  more  of  the  the  pc 
cottagers  will  come  to  understand  the  advantages  the  towar 
community  receive  when  a  qualified  nurse  is  at  hand  to  paytm  f"' 
help  and  instruct,  and  so  be  willing  to  subscribe  for  the  nurses 
maintenance  of  such  an  one  although  they  themselves 
may  not  obtain  any  immediate  benefit. 

23.  But  to  provide  such  help  for  nothing,  without  any  Effect 
contribution  from  the  poor  themselves,  would  be  to  provi( 
undermine  still  further  their  spirit  of  self-respect,  fore-  free  n' 
sight  and  independence — and  their  last  state  would  be 
worse  than  before. 

24.  No  doubt  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  in  rural  Q^gst 
districts,  when  aid  is  given  by  a  rate,  the  poor  contribute  incide 
through  the  rate  ;  but  unless  a  cottager  is  the  owner  of  rates 
his  cottage  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  cottage  rates  cottaj 
are  paid  by  the  owners,  and  although  in  recent  years  they  tenan 
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have  increased  considerably,  no  change  whatever  has 
beetf  made  in  the  cottage  rents. 

25.  It  seems  to  be  desirable  that  compounding  for 
rates  should  be  done  away  with  and  that  every  occupier 
or  owner  should  pay  his  own  rate,  notwithstanding  the 
increased  difficulty  of  collection.  It  would  probably  add 
to  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  amongst  the 
people. 

74306.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  Paragraphs  2  and  3  you  speak 
of  possible  co-operation  between  charity  and  the  Poor 
Law,  and  say  there  is  no  recognised  co-operation  but  a 
good  deal  of  unrecognised  co-operation,  and  that  many 
of  the  cases  of  the  Board  are  helped  by  both  ? — Quite  so. 

74307.  I  gather  from  Paragraph  3  that  you  regard  the 
relief  given  under  the  Poor  Law,  as  it  were,  as  the  initial 
relief,  to  which  the  other  i5  added  ? — I  mean  that  that 
is  very  often  the  case  in  pari-ihes  which  are  looked  after. 
You  have  parishes  in  the  country  which  are  practically 
not  looked  after  at  all,  and  you  have  other  parishes,  like 
the  one  where  I  live,  where  a  certain  number  of  people  do 
look  after  the  poor  very  considerably,  and  their  help  goes 
in  addition  to  any  Poor  Law  help  the  paupers  get,  or  if 
they  are  not  paupers,  they  would  not  get  relief. 

74308.  May  it  not  be  regarded  the  other  way,  that  the 
Poor  Law  comes  in  to  supplement  and  complete  what 
otherwise  is  done  ? — As  I  say  further  on,  if  the  Board  of 
guardians  knew  that  a  case  had  been  taken  care  of  by 
a  private  person  they  would  not  give  any  reUef.  I  never 
give  relief  to  my  own  people  (i.e.,  a  labourer  employed 
regularly  by  me,  who  would  have  become  past  work) 
when  they  become  paupers  until  they  have  got  some- 
thing from  the  Board  first,  on  princij)le. 

74309.  The  guardians  will  know  that  the  relief  they 
give  is  not  in  itself  adequate,  and  they  therefore  must 
give  it  anticipating  or  thinking  that  other  relief  was 
coming  ? — I  do  not  think  they  go  back  to  that,  there  are 
parishes  and  parishes  ;  you  get  a  parish  where  the  poor 
people  are  not  looked  after  a  bit,  or  at  all  events  to  a  very 
small  extent,  and  the  board's  relief  is  all  that  a  person 
would  get  in  that  case. 

74310.  Do  they  not  give  any  more  ? — Not  more  in  a 
case  like  that  than  they  would  in  any  other  parish.  They 
all  go  on  the  same  lines  of  Is.  6d.  a  week  and  a  couple 
of  loaves,  or  Is.  a  week  and  a  loaf. 

74311.  Do  not  they  consider  what  else  is  coming  into 
the  house  from  other  sources  ? — They  always  consider  it, 
and  if  they  know  that  anything  is  coming  in  they  will 
not  give  so  much. 

74312.  Would  not  they  reconsider  it  afterwards  ? — 
If  they  knew,  but  we  do  not  let  them  know,  not  officially 
at  all  events. 

74313.  The  paupers  are  supposed  to  disclose,  and  you 
think  that  they  would  rightly  keep  it  to  themselves  ? — 
The  pauper  would  not  disclose  that  which  he  did  not 
know ;  relief  may  be  given  partly  in  kind,  it  may  be  a 
casual  dole,  it  may  be  anything  ;  it  is  not  anything  in 
the  shape  of  an  annuity  or  anything  of  that  kind  that 
he  or  she  would  get.  Possibly  they  might  not  be  asked 
to  pay  for  the  rent  of  their  cottage,  or  various  things 
like  that. 

74314.  I  suppose  the  guardians,  even  if  they  do  not 
know  it,  guess  it,  or  assume  it  ? — A  good  many  know  it 
quite  well,  they  probably  give  it  themselves,  some  of 
them.  There  are  a  number  of  capital  men  among  the 
guardians. 

74315.  I  think  what  is  meant  by  co-operation  is  recog- 
nised, that  is  they  work  together  in  this  sense,  that  they 
should  between  them  provide  adequate  relief,  not  at  all 
necessarily  that  the  guardians  should  throw  the  whole 
onus  on  the  charitable  ? — Then  you  would  have  to 
organise  personal  charity  and  I  think  you  would  find  that 
difficult. 

74316.  Is  that  so  ?  It  appears  to  me  that  what  you 
have  to  do  is  to  recognise  what  is  given,  not  to  organise 
it,  and  then  make  the  extent  of  out-relief  given  sufficient 
to  make  good  a  proper  maintenance  ? — It  comes  back  to 
the  old  thing,  they  do  give  more  in  a  case  where  they 
think  the  people  have  got  alsolutely  nothing,  and  in  the 
case  where  they  think  they  have  got  anything  they  give 
loss. 

74317.  Would  not  honesty  be  the  best  policy,  that  the 
poor  persons  should  faithfully  say  what  they  have  to  rely 


on  ? — I  think  they  always  do  so.    The  relieving  officer  Lieui.-Col, 
has  to  look  up  the  case  and  find  out  everything  about  it.  Walter 
Of  course  you  find  cases  of  imposture,  like  a  man  who    St.  George 
was  a  pauper  in  the  Union  of  Sudbury  who  was  carrying  Burke. 
on  trade  ;   it  was  found  he  had  private  means  and  was 
actually  making  money  out  of  it.    Needless  to  say  they     July  1907. 
stopped  the  relief  at  once. 

74318.  You  draw  a  distinction  between  what  a  person 
can  earn,  what  he  can  absolutely  rely  on,  and  matters 
which  are  less  constant  ? — Yes. 

74319.  You  give  an  extremely  interesting  account  Subscriptions 
of  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Benefit  Association  which  is  and  benefits 
famous,  one  has  often  heard  of  it,  it  appears  to  be  a  most  of  Stoke  and 
remarkable  institution.    I  see  you  have  a  slightly  higher  Melford 
contribution  in  the  case  of  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Club  Bsnefit  Club, 
than  the  contributions  to  the  Foresters,  Hearts  of  Oak, 

and  so  forth  ?    It  is  not  much  larger  is  it  ? — I  could  not 
say  ;   I  do  not  know  anything  about  those  clubs. 

74320.  But  you  do  say  that  here  ? — I  have  always 
understood  that  it  is  so,  but  I  do  not  know  what  the 
subscriptions  to  these  clubs  are. 

74321.  But  you  say  it  is  slightly  higher  ? — I  have 
always  understood  so. 

74322.  And  the  benefits  are  proportionately  higher  ?  Old-age 
— Yes,  they  are  higher  in  the  way  that  they  get  their  P®*^^'*"?^ 
pension  after  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  they  pay  no  ,  .  § 
more  ;    they  pay  no  more  subscriptions  after  they  are  gociety. 
sixty-five. 

74323.  It  is  a  real  pension  when  it  comes  into  operation  ? 
Quite  so. 

74324.  The  object  of  my  question  was  this  ;  is  the  class  j^j^jf^j.^ 
that  enter  your  club  at  all  a  higher  class  than  that  which  Benefit  Club 
enters  the  Foresters  and  the  Hearts  of  Oak  ? — I  should  and  question 
think  a  lower  class.  as  to  classes 

74325.  A  lower  class  ?— Yes,  the  club  was  formed  joining  it. 
entirely  for  the  agricultural  labourers.    Our  district  is 
absolutely  agricultural  and  nothing  else  at  all,  it  was  so 

any  way  in  the  days  when  this  was  started,  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  silk  weaving  in  Sudbury  perhaps,  but 
the  district  is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  and  the  club 
is  carried  on  in  the  parishes.  I  do  not  think  even  now 
there  are  a  great  many  of  the  superior  class  that  would 
join  it,  not  above  the  labouring  class  ;  there  may  be  a 
few,  but  only  a  few. 

74326.  You  say  in  Paragraph  16,  the  Stoke  and  Melford 
Club  is  only  one  of  the  several  clubs  working  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  then  you  say  the  Stoke  and  Melford 
contribution  is  slightly  higher  than  the  others.  I  should 
have  thought  they  were  in  the  same  neighbourhood  all 
drawing  from  the  same  class  ? — Yes. 

74327.  Or  is  there  any  difl^erence  ? — Some  of  them  join 
one  club  and  some  another. 

74328.  They  are  practically  on  an  equality  as  to  the 
class  of  people  who  join  them,  the  Stoke  and  Melford,  the 
Foresters,  and  the  Hearts  of  Oak  ? — No,  I  should  not 
think  that,  because  I  should  say  that  the  small  tradesmen 
and  so  on  in  villages  would  be  more  likely  to  join  the  one 
in  which  they  would  get  bigger  benefits.  The  benefits 
in  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Club  are  quite  finite,  they  can- 
not get  beyond  10s.  a  week  in  sick  pay,  and  in  these  other 
clubs  I  imagine  they  can.  I  do  not  really  know  because 
I  have  not  studied  the  contributions  to  the  other  clubs, 
I  know  a  good  many  labourers  are  in  these  other  clubs, 
they  do  not  all  join  the  Stoke  and  Melford.  One  reason 
is  that  we  never  went  in  for  proselytising  :  we  never 
went  in  for  advertising  and  so  on,  whereas  there  are 
agents  about  for  all  the  other  clubs  trying  to  pick  up 
more  members. 

74329.  Your  members  are  drawn  from  the  lowest  class 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  ? — They  are  nearly  all 
agricultural  labourers. 

74330.  They  all  come  in  ? — Yes,  any  class  of  agricul- 
tural labourer,  they  all  begin  at  the  bottom  ;  they  do  not 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  they  are  going  to  get 
higher  or  not  ;  and  then  we  have  a  certain  number  of 
youngsters  who  go  into  service,  i.e.,  house,  stables,  garden, 
trade,  etc.  :  {The  Witness  subsequently  sent  the  folloiving 
explanation  of  his  answer  to  this  Question  : — "  The  ques- 
tion seemed  to  ask  if  one  class  of  labourer  entered  more 
than  another — "  they  all  begin  at  the  bottom  "  means, 
that  entering  the  club  usually  when  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age,  they  are  not  then  skilled  labourers — and 
at  that  time  do  not  know  if  they  will  become  horsemen. 
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shepherds  and  so  on — the  upper  classes  of  agricultural 
labourers.") 

74331.  Do  many  of  those  who  join  lapse  ? — A  good 
many,  that  is  to  say  relatively.  Twenty-two  members 
left  last  year,  and  I  should  say  probably  most  of  those 
were  through  ceasing  to  pay  their  subscriptions,  either 
intentionally,  or  because  they  left  the  country,  or  because 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  pay. 

74332.  Those  lapses  are  profitable  to  the  society  ? — 
Yes,  of  course  you  gain  everything  that  they  have  paid 
into  the  society,  and  you  have  not  to  pay  their  pensions 
when  the  time  comes. 

(The  Witness  subsequently  made  the  following  remark 
on  his  answer  to  this  Question : — "  This  is  too  strong. 
Some  of  the  lapsing  members  wDl  have  taken  a  good 
deal  out  of  the  club  for  sick  pay — some  of  them  more 
than  their  contributions  are  worth.") 

74333.  That  is  twenty-two  out  of  1,912  ?— Yes. 

74334.  How  many  would  join  in  a  year  ? — Seventy-one 
entered  last  year,  it  was  rather  an  unusual  number. 

74335.  More  than  usual  ? — Yes.  I  have  here  only  the 
increase  in  the  total  numbers.  Seventy-one  entered 
last  year,  making  the  numbers  up  to  1,912  or  1,913. 
That  was  a  more  distinct  advance  in  the  number  than 
ever  before  for  a  long  time.  We  remained  at  about 
1,880  to  1,890  for  several  years. 

74336.  In  the  same  year  the  number  of  lapses  was 
twenty-two  ? — Yes,  the  final  numbers  being  1,913  against 
1,882  in  the  year  before  on  the  31st  December. 

74337.  Do  those  that  lapse  very  often  lapse  very  soon, 
in  the  first  couple  of  years  or  so  ? — No,  I  think  they 
usually  go  on  for  some  time. 

74338.  (Miss  Hill.)  Some  of  the  lapses  might  be  deaths  ? 
— Deaths  are  on  another  list  altogether.  These  are  the 
numbers  of  members  who  have  gone  for  some  reason  or 
other. 
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74339.  (Mr.  Booth.] 
Yes. 


Do  you  have  women  members  ? — 
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74340.  You  have  not  many,  I  suppose,  it  is  mostly 
men  ? — Not  a  great  many,  we  do  not  encourage  them. 

74341.  The  only  contributions,  excepting  what  is  paid 
by  the  members,  is  free  work  that  is  given  by  the  gentle- 
men who  manage  it ;  there  are  no  public  subscriptions 
or  anything  ? — No. 

74342.  It  is  certainly  self-supporting  ? — Entirely  self- 
supporting. 

74343.  Except  that  services  are  given  ? — I  see  last 
year  0'8  per  cent,  is  the  money  expended  on  manage- 
ment, that  is  not  very  much,  it  is  16s.  per  £100. 

74344.  That  has  been  so  from  the  first  ? — Yes,  it  has 
always  been  managed  in  that  way. 

74345.  And  you  have  no  defalcations  ? — No,  I  have 
never  heard  of  any. 

74346.  It  must  be  said  that  those  two  make  a  great 
difference  in  comparison  with  some  other  societies  where 
they  pay  very  dearly,  and  imfortunately  have  other 
losses  sometimes  ? — They  would  find  it  very  hard  to 
default,  the  way  the  accounts  are  managed. 

74347.  It  is  carefully  done  ? — It  would  be  very  difiBcult 
to  make  any  serious  error. 

74348.  It  is  a  long  time  since  1830.  Is  there  any 
difficulty  in  getting  the  places  supplied  of  those  who  die 
or  retire,  those  who  manage — the  directors  ? — From  the 
beginning,  almost  invariably  one  has  been  able  to  get 
the  parson  of  the  parish  to  do  the  directors  work.  We 
always  trv  to  get  him  if  we  can.  He  knows  all  the  people. 
In  the  old  days  when  the  club  was  started  there  were  no 
railways  and  the  parson  knew  everybody  in  his  parish 
from  childhood  and  as  they  grew  up,  he  often  did  not 
leave  it  himself  for  many  years,  and  he  carried  the  club 
on  knowing  all  the  members  personally.  Now  that  is 
changing,  and  there  is  hardly  a  director  left  who  was  a 
director  when  I  began  the  work.  The  new  directors 
when  they  come  in  find  that  a  number  of  men  on  their 
list  are  not  in  the  parish  at  all ;  they  do  not  know  them  ; 
they  know  nothing  at  aU  about  them,  and  so  they  do 
not  care  so  much  about  carrying  it  on  nowadays.  Be- 
yond that  little  difficulty  we  carry  on  very  well.  Whether 
that  difficulty  will  not  increase  as  times  goes  on  is  another 
thing. 
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74349.  Are  there  any  managers  at  all  elected  by  the 
members,  have  you  a  committee  of  members  ?-^The 
rules  say  there  ought  to  be  a  steward  elected  by  the 
members.  The  idea  is  one  director  and  one  steward 
for  each  parish,  and  the  steward  must  be  elected  by  the 
members  ;  in  some  of  the  large  parishes  they  do  elect 
a  steward,  but  in  most  of  the  parishes  they  have  not  a 
steward,  it  is  the  director  only.  A  steward's  business 
is  to  look  after  the  cases  and  see  there  is  no  malingering ; 
he  would  not  collect  the  subscriptions. 

74350.  The  responsibility  for  this  large  amount  of 
business  rests  with  the  treasurer  ? — It  would  rest  with 
the  trustees  really ;  the  treasurer  is  usually  a  trustee. 
(As  to  this  the  Witness  subsequently  sent  the  following  ex- 
planation : — "  This  question  was  understood  to  refer  to 
the  investment  of  the  funds  of  the  club.  That  is  what 
the  reply  meant.") 

74351.  Do  you  make  calculations  as  to  the  solvency 
of  the  club  ?  Do  you  know  what  the  accountants  or 
auditors  have  put  it  at  ? — I  produce  our  last  quinquen- 
nial valuation.  The  capital  was  invested  at  3*13  per 
cent,  last  year.  Then  if  you  go  further  back  it  was  over 
4,  4^  and  so  on.  That  was  partly  owing  to  the  money 
in  the  National  Debt  Office. 

74352.  The  rate  of  interest  is  evidently  something  like 
3.  You  watch  the  solvency  of  the  society  from  year  to 
year  I  suppose,  that  their  commitments  for  the  future 
are  not  greater  than  their  capital  ? — We  go  steadily  on. 
We  have  the  regulation  quinquennial  valuation  by  an 
actuary. 

74353.  Do  you  show  a  surplus  ? — The  surplus  is  brought 
out  by  the  actuary  in  his  report  at  the  sum  of  £6,653, 
being  £3,558  greater  than  the  amount  appearing  on  the 
last  valuation.  "  This  excellent  increase  is  attributable 
to  the  high  rate  of  interest  received  on  the  capital  de- 
posited with  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  the 
favourable  sickness  experience  of  the  quinquennium, 
and  the  lapse  of  liability  by  certain  withdrawals  of  mem- 
bership." That  National  Debt  Commission  money  is 
gradually  becoming  less  and  less,  and  will  eventually 
disappear  altogether.  Tliis  last  quinquennial  period  we 
did  cut  down  the  sickness  a  good  deal,  but  during  the 
last  year  or  two  it  has  been  getting  up.  Our  actuary 
always  tells  us  we  are  unusually  unhealthy  and  imusually 
long-lived. 

74354.  Your  doctor  attends  the  patients  when  they  Medic 
are  sick  ?— There  are  a  number  of  doctors ;  they  just  attend 
attend  for  the  Is.  a  quarter,  the  doctor's  club  money,  throug 

74355.  That  is  the  doctor's  club  money  in  connection  society 
with  the  club  ? — Yes. 

74356.  They  give  the  certificate  that  the  man  is  sick, 
and  also  attend  the  case  ? — When  a  man  is  sick  he  has 
to  get  a  form  from  the  director,  which  he  has  to  take 
to  the  doctor  who  writes  on  it  the  day  on  which  it  is  taken 
to  him,  the  nature  of  the  sickness,  and  signs  it.  That 
has  to  be  taken  to  the  doctor  first  of  all,  and  afterwards 
if  he  signs  that  the  man  is  still  sick  at  the  end  of  seven 
days  the  director  pays  over  his  money  for  that  week. 
He  signs  it  every  week,  and  on  that  signature  the  director 
pays  for  the  week.  When  the  man  gets  \^'ell  the  Form 
is  countersigned  by  the  director,  and  sent  with  his  account 
at  the  end  of  the  quarter  as  a  voucher  for  the  charge  in 
the  account. 

74357.  The  doctor's  duty  in  addition  to  certifying  the 
case  is  to  attend  it,  and  cure  it  if  possible  ? — Yes. 

74358.  Without  further  charge,  it  is  part  of  his  duty  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  a  rule,  if  we  have  members  of  a  superior 
class  and  the  doctor  thinks  he  ought  not  to  attend  for  sucli 
a  small  fee  he  is  entitled  to  object,  and  then  the  member 
has  to  make  his  own  arrangements  with  the  doctor,  and 
he  does  not  pay  the  Is.  a  quarter. 

74359.  The  fee  is  a  very  low  one  ? — The  fee  is  the  usual  Docto 
doctor's  club  fee  in  country  parishes.  for  me  J 

74360.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Do  thej'  get  treatment  for  that  ?  tjuoy^ 
—Yes.  medici 

74361.  Do  they  get  medicine  too  ? — They  do  to  a 
certain  extent.  Sometimes  in  cases  of  broken  limbs, 
and  so  on,  the  club  pay  for  that  out  of  what  is  called  the 
honorary  fund. 

74362.  (Mr.  Booth.)  That  is  for  special  occasions  ? — 
Yes,  that  comes  from  a  certain  amount  of  money  that 
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was  given  by  certain  outside  people  to  start  the  club.  All 
management  expenditure  comes  out  of  that.  The  in- 
come from  that  is  £145  a  year. 

74363.  That  is  used  when  remuneration  is  voted  to  a 
doctor  ? — Yes. 

74364.  The  usual  subscription  is  Is.  a  quarter  ? — Yes, 
Is.  per  quarter  is  all  a  member  pays  :  any  extra  charge 
in  peculiar  cases,  if  approved,  comes  out  of  the  Honorary 
Fund. 

74365.  With  regard  to  the  numbers,  I  see  you  say  it 
is  nearly  stationary  because  it  really  has  reached  the 
final  number  that  the  district  can  produce  ? — That  is 
what  has  been  discussed  at  our  annual  meetings  ;    it  is 

iionary  the  view  I  take  of  it,  that  you  cannot  expect  a  club  in  a 
irship.  limited  district  to  go  on  increasing  indefinitely. 

74366.  How  many  are  there  who  might  join  the  club 
that  have  not  joined  the  club  ? — I  have  not  analysed  the 
birth  rate.  You  see  they  join  these  other  clubs.  Another 
reason  against  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Club  is  that  with 
these  bigger  clubs,  if  the  members  move  out  of  the  dis- 
trict, they  can  transfer  themselves  to  another  branch 
very  easily.  We  have  no  branches,  it  is  only  the  original 
club  ;  when  the  work  has  to  be  done  by  correspondence 
a  man  has  more  difficulty  in  getting  his  sick  pay.  If 
they  want  to  move  about  they  prefer  going  to  the  other 
clubs. 

tv  of  74367.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  nursing,  the  im- 
portance of  which  you  recognise,  but  you  rather  fail  to 
see  how  it  is  to  be  done  either  by  the  contributions  from 
the  patients  themselves,  or  by  charity,  or  out  of  the  rates ; 
is  there  any  combination  of  those  possible,  if  none  of 
the  three  will  work  by  itself  ? — I  suppose  it  could  be 
'^''"P-  arranged. 

74368.  The  guardians  sometimes  subscribe  for  a  nurse  ? 
— Yes,  they  do  ;  they  give  something  to  our  nurses — I 
forget  how  much. 

74369.  Does  the  district  council  subscribe  ? — No,  we 
are  a  divided  union,  and  the  district  council  is  altogether 
separate  from  the  union  ;  there  is  a  chairman  of  the  union 
which  is  the  whole  union  of  Sudbury  in  Essex  and  Suffolk, 
and  there  are  two  district  councils,  one  in  Suffolk  and 
one  in  Essex,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Poor  Law, 
they  look  to  public  health  and  the  roads.  The  Poor  Law 
is  all  managed  by  the  union. 

74370.  I  suppose  the  subscriptions  of  2s.  subscribers 
are  always  supplemented  by  donations  from  the  rich 
members  of  the  community  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  you  the  details  of  one  of  the  parishes. 
I  can  give  you  the  two  principal  ones,  Gestingthorpe  and 
Bulmer.  (Bulmer  is  my  parish.)  The  total  income  is 
£84  a  year,  and  the  total  we  get  from  classes  1,  2,  and  3 
subscribers — that  is  to  say,  those  earning  up  to  30s.  a 
week  (most  of  them  earning  under  15s.  a  week) — come  to 
£10  only,  and  the  amount  subscribed  by  outsiders  is  £55, 
the  rest  of  the  income  being  made  up  by  village  concerts, 
rummage  sales,  and  so  on,  so  you  see  it  is  almost  entirely 
a  charitable  thing  ;  but  even  so,  we  find  it  difficult  to 
get  the  people  to  give  2s.,  even  when  they  see  the  benefit 
of  it. 

74371.  (Miss  Hill.)  With  regard  to  the  nurses,  have 
the  people  been  at  all  brought  into  the  management  ; 
is  there  any  committee  of  themselves,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ? — No,  it  is  managed  by  the  leading  people  in 
the  parish,  the  farmers'  wives  and  ladies  when  there  are 
any,  and  the  clergymxn  in  each  parisli  is  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

74372.  Has  there  been  a  difficulty  in  deciding  to  which 
people  the  nurse  shall  be  sent  ? — No ;  I  think  our  nurses 
have  answered  every  single  call  that  has  been  made  on 
them  at  any  time.  We  have  had  one  or  two  very  good 
nurses,  and  they  have  never  made  any  difficulty. 

74373.  Some  of  the  nurses  in  rural  districts  have  been 
a  great  success  and  the  people  have  subscribed  ? — I  do 
not  know  much  about  any  other  district  except  this  one, 
and  the  number  of  subscribers  vaiiss  in  the  three  parishes. 
They  subscribe  up  to  £6  in  the  neighbouring  parish,  where 
the  population  is  probably  100  less,  against  £4  in  the 
parish  in  whi^h  I  live.  We  have  talked  about  why  that 
should  be,  whether  it  has  been  better  canvassed  or  not 
I  do  not  know.  Wlien  the  thing  was  first  started  we 
began  with  onlj'  one  nurse  for  two  parishes,  and  the  nurse 
fived  in  the  former  parish  with  the  people  ;  whether 
actually  seeing  her  there  in  front  of  them  they  were  more 
inclined  to  subscribe  or  not  I  do  not  know,  because 


villagers  are  peculiar  in  the  way  they  look  at  things  some- 
tim33,  e.g.,  apparently  several  of  the  cottagers  S03m3d  to 
subscribe  as  a  favour  to  the  canvasser,  not  from  any 
perception  of  the  advantage  to  the  district  in  general, 
and  themselves  in  particular,  if  they  happened  to  be  ill. 

74374.  This  plan  of  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Benefit 
Association  has  not  been  adopted  in  other  places,  has  it  ? 
— I  think  there  are  two  or,  three  in  England. 

74375.  On  the  same  principle  ? — Yes. 

74376.  They  are  not  affiliated  one  with  the  other  ? — 
No. 

74377.  So  that  you  see  the  difficulty,  now  that  people 
move  so  much  more,  of  their  belonging  to  a  society  which 
does  not  enable  them  to  move  without  losing  their  bene- 
fits ? — There  is  that  difficulty  with  us,  certainly,  and 
also,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  soldiers. 

74378.  In  1830  they  would  be  pretty  stationary  where 
they  were  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

74379.  I  see  in  Paragraph  25  you  refer  to  the  question 
about  compounding.  Have  you  thought  at  all  how  the 
occupier  could  be  made  to  pay  his  own  rates  notwith- 
standing the  increased  difficulty  of  collection.  Of  course 
the  compounding  allowance  would  go  towards  the  cost 
of  collection  ? — I  suppose  it  would.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  would  be  managed.  It  would  be  very  difficult 
to  collect  a  lot  of  small  sums  like  that  from  the  cottagers. 

74380.  It  always  seems  to  me  it  should  very  distinctly 
pay  the  cost  of  collection  if  the  allowance  is  as  large  in 
the  country  as  in  other  places.  Do  you  know  what  they 
allow  for  compounding  ? — One-third,  I  think  it  is,  but 
I  am  not  quite  sure. 

74381.  [Mr.  Booth.)  It  is  15  per  cent.,  and  then  15  per 
cent,  is  practically  for  the  empties  ? — Yes,  when  you 
compound  you  pay  for  everything. 

74382.  [Miss  Hill.)  The  Act  says  you  must  give  15 
per  cent,  if  you  compel  the  owner  to  pay.  Of  course 
the  parishes  make  difi^erent  arrangements,  but  even 
supposing  it  was  15  per  cent.,  it  would  clearly  pay  for  the 
collection  ? — I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  very  difficult.  The  difficulty  is  that,  par- 
ticularly if  anything  like  the  expenses  of  these  nurses 
are  going  to  be  put  on  the  rates  and  so  on,  it  would  all 
be  an  increase,  and  as  the  things  are  arranged  at  present, 
the  population  would  pay  nothing  ;  they  do  not  pay  the 
rates  although  they  are  supposed  to.  .Take  all  my 
cottages — those  I  usually  pay  for  (if  the  cottage  is  lot 
to  a  farmer  he  pays  the  rates.).  Take  those  I  have 
looked  after  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  for  several  years  after,  the  rates  were 
from  £11  to  £12,  now  they  run  from  £19  to  £20,  and  my 
cottagers  do  not  feel  any  difference,  they  have  had  to 
pay  exactly  the  same  small  rent  that  they  always  did. 
They  do  not  pay  the  rates. 

74383.  That  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  ? — I 
think  so.  If  they  paid  their  own  rates  they  would  want 
to  understand  what  they  pay  for,  and  then  they  would 
take  more  interest  in  their  affairs,  and  perhaps  go  on  the 
parisli  councils.  I  am  sometimes  the  only  representative 
at  the  annual  parish  meeting. 

74384.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  Have  you  been  a  member  of  any 
board  of  guardians  ? — I  was  an  ex  officio  member,  and 
ever  since  they  were  abolished  I  have  boen  a  co-opted 
member.  I  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  work  of  the 
Poor  Law,  because  there  is  an  appointed  guardian  for 
the  parish  and  he  looks  after  that.  I  rather  fancy  they 
co-opt  me  for  other  parts  of  the  work,  assessment  com- 
mittee work,  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

74385.  Could  you  say,  in  your  experience,  that  the 
relief  that  was  granted,  outdoor  relief,  does  cover  the 
barest  necessities  of  life  ? — From  what  T  hear  about 
what  the  poor  people  get  I  say  it  is  the  bare  necessities  ; 
Is.  6d.  a  week  and  a  loaf  Avill  not  carry  them  very  far. 

74386.  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  live  on  that  ? — They 
do,  poor  things,  somehow  or  other,  some  of  them. 

74387.  You  do  not  think  that  that  is  supplemented 
almost  in  every  case  by  charitable  donations  ? — Not  in 
all  cases,  oh  dear  no.  In  many  parishes  they  do  not 
get  anything  besides  at  all. 

74388.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  that  all  outdoor 
relief  might  be  abolished,  and  do  you  think  if  it  were 
abolished  that  private  charity  would  step  in  and  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  case  ? — Only  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  would  come  back  to  the  thing  I  said  before,  take  the 
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case  of  a  poor  pariah  where  nobody  does  anything  in 
the  parish,  the  poor  people  there  would  not  be  looked 
after  at  all.  Country  parishes  vary  very  very  largely 
in  the  way  they  are  worked. 

74389.  Would  charitable  effort  extend  a  little  beyond 
the  parish  boundaries  in  those  cases  ? — Very  rarely,  I 
should  say. 

74390.  You  do  not  look  forward  with  any  hope  to  such 
a  thing  taking  place  or  being  possible  ? — As  I  said,  you 
would  throw  the  whole  poor  business  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  few  people  instead  of  making  the  whole  country  bear 
the  burden,  which  is  what  the  whole  country  ought  to  do. 

74391.  You  mean  that  the  charge  should  be  a  wider 
one  than  a  union  charge  ? — The  rateable  area  ought  to 
be  wider,  undoubtedly. 

74392.  What  do  you  suggest  as  a  suitable  area  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  have  not  studied  the  question  sufiSciently  to  give 
any  reply  that  would  be  worth  much. 

74393.  With  regard  to  the  pensioners  who  are  receiving 
pensions  from  this  society,  do  any  of  them  get  Poor  Law 
relief  in  addition  ? — I  think  that  in  some  cases  they  may. 
Certainly  in  some  cases  when  they  go  into  the  union 
they  make  them  pay  for  their  support  in  the  union. 

74394.  They  impound  the  pension,  do  they  ? — Yes. 

74395.  Suppose  the  person  does  not  go  into  the  union, 
but  makes  application  to  the  guardians  for  the  pension 
to  be  supplemented,  would  they  do  it  ? — Not  in  an  ordin- 
ary case,  I  should  say.  Of  course,  there  might  be  cases 
where  there  was  a  family  and  so  on,  a  sick  wife,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  and  they  could  supplement  it  to  prevent 
it  coming  into  the  union.  If  they  saw  that  they  could 
treat  it  more  profitably  outside  than  in  they  might  in  a 
case  like  that. 

74396.  Do  you  think  they  would  treat  it  as  they  do  the 
sick  benefit  from  a  friendly  society  ? — That  is  to  ignore  it  ? 

74397.  Up  to  the  extent  of  5s.  ? — They  do  not  ignore  it 
now. 

74398.  Do  not  they  do  it  now  ? — Perhaps  T  did  not  quite 
follow  what  you  said.  They  do  take  into  account  any 
money  that  a  man  has  who  applies  for  reUof :  if  he  is  a 
pensioner  of  a  society  like  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Society, 
and  receives  5s.  a  week,  they  would  certainly  take  that 
into  consideration. 

74399.  Do  guardians  now  usually  ignore  the  amount 
[  received  from  a  benefit  society  up  to  5s.  a  week,  under 

the  Friendly  Societies  Act  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  wild  answers,  because  I  am  only 
a  co-opted  guardian,  and  I  do  not  go  into  the  Poor  Law 
work  at  aU,  which  I  leave  to  the  appointed  guardian  of  the 
parish.  Someone  who  attends  the  meetings  often  will 
be  better  able  to  tell  you  what  happens  ;  I  am  only 
speaking  of  what  goes  on  in  the  parish  from  what  I  hear 
when  we  talk  about  our  people,  and  so  on. 

74400.  Is  the  medical  benefit  of  the  association  optional 
on  the  part  of  the  members  ? — No,  it  is  not  so  according 
to  the  rules,  but  it  at  one  time  got  to  be  very  optional, 
which  was  very  wrong.  According  to  the  rules  they 
have  to  pay  Is.  to  the  doctor  unless  excused  by  the  com- 
mittee, which  will  exempt  them  for  any  reasonable  reason 
at  all.  There  are  a  good  many  people  who  like  to  get 
out  of  it. 

74401.  {3Irs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think  it  might  meet 
the  difficulty  of  the  nursing  to  some  extent  if  in  the  small 
country  villages  there  was  always  a  woman  at  the  parish 
doctor's  disposal,  who  might  be  partly  trained  by  him, 
and  paid  by  the  case,  by  the  guardians,  so  that  she  could 
attend  to  his  patients  ? — I  suppose  that  could  be  organised. 
J  suppose  you  would  take  the  money  out  of  the  rates  ? 

74402.  It  would  avoid  the  expense  of  having  a  per- 
manently trained  nurse  ? — You  must  have  a  nurse  going. 

74403.  If  you  can  manage  a  nurse,  but  I  was  thinking 
of  where  a  nurse  could  not  be  had  ? — You  must  have 
the  nurses,  or  the  doctor  could  not  send  them  out. 


74404.  I  was  thinking  that  possibly  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  village  might  be  so  far  trained  as  to  be  useful  ? 
— They  are  just  doing  away  with  them,  all  those  that  were 
accustomed  to  attend  midwifery  cases  are  being  abohshed. 
What  small  amount  of  nursing  there  has  been  is  being  done 
away  with. 

74405.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Has  that  been  felt  as  a  loss  ?  Prospecti 
It  will  be.  This  matter  about  the  midwives  has  come  difficulty 
round  to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  school  matters,  to  supply 
it  seems  a  rather  curious  thing  for  them  to  have  to  do,  but  niidwives 
we  are  trying  to  get  leave  for  the  relieving  officer  to  go  into 
the  villages  to  see  if  they  can  find  anyone  who  can  train 
for  it.  They  have  to  train  up  to  pass  an  examination, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  board  will  find  a  very  great  difficulty. 
Some  parishes  are  a  long  way  from  the  doctor,  and  they 
have  up  to  the  present  employed  these  women  who  are, 
most  of  them,  quite  sufficiently  skilled  to  deal  with  any 
ordinary  case. 
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74406.  (Mr.  Lanshury.)  How  much  wages  do  the  people 
earn  who  are  members  of  your  society  ? — An  ordinary 
labourer  at  present  earns  12s.,  and  a  horse  man  earns  148. 
Then  they  get  their  cottage  for  about  £4,  which  is  not  the 
value  of  it  or  anything  like  it,  and  they  get  extra  money 
at  various  times  of  the  year,  principally  of  course,  harvest. 
Harvest  is  usually  worth  about  from  £8  to  £9  for  five 
weeks'  work. 

74407.  Did  I  understand  you  rightly  that  most  of  your 
members  were  agricultural  labourers  ? — Yes,  almost  alL 

74408.  {Mr.  Phdps.)  Do  you  know,  as  the  result  of  your  Questioi 
last  valuation,  what  the  value  of  your  assets  was  ? — I  solvencj 
have  valued  them  myself  more  than  once,  but  the  valua-  f 
tion  alters  so.    I  valued  them  when  Consols  were  over  ^gj^  °gj. , 
100  and  the  valuation  was  enormous.    If  they  were 
valued  now  they  would  have  apparently  gone  down,  I 
daresay,  30  or  40  per  cent,  at  least,  but  that  does  not 
matter,  because  we  never  sell  out  and  buy  in  again.  We 
invest  the  money,  and  get  the  income,  which  does  not 

vary  but  very  little  if  at  all. 

74409.  For  every  sovereign  for  which  you  are  liable 
how  much  do  you  think  you  have  in  hand  ? — We  have 
£74,861  lis.  9fd.  invested.  That  is  the  cost  price  of 
the  investments  and  they  are  worth  rather  more  than 
thxt  now,  I  believe.  I  have  not  made  an  estimate  of 
them  lately. 

74410.  The  important  question  is  what  relation  that 
stands  in  to  your  liablities  ? — Then  I  must  go  back  to 
the  Actuary's  Report.  He  values  our  assets  as  £6,000 
better  than  our  liabilities. 

74411.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  understand  that  although  there  Medical 
is  a  rule  that  the  members  of  the  association  should  join  ^'SsistaE 
the  medical  club  and  pay  their  Is.  a  quarter,  yet  that  to  gj-^j^g  ^ 
some  extent  has  become  optional,  they  are  not  following  jjgjford 
it  so  strictly  as  they  should  do.  Am  I  right  in  under-  Benefit 
standing  that  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has  become  exactly 
optional.  They  did  at  one  time  get  very  slack  about  it. 
That  is  one  thing  I  turned  my  attention  to  as  treasurer  : 

I  used  to  inquire  every  time  it  was  not  paid,  and  it  gave 
the  directors  a  good  deal  of  trouble  ;  we  are  working  it 
into  a  better  state  ;  it  was  mere  slackness.  {The  Wit- 
ness subsequently  sent  the  following  explanation  of  his 
answer  to  this  question  : — "  The  payment  or  non-payment 
of  the  Is.  per  quarter  for  doctor  does  not  affect  the  club 
in  any  way.  As  many  shillings  as  are  collected  are  paid 
to  the  doctors  and  no  more.  {See  Paragraph  12  in  my 
'Statement.')  It  is,  however,  obviously  desirable  that 
members  should  be  attended  by  a  club  doctor,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  club  and  report 
any  malingering — -or  at  all  events  refuse  to  sign  a  sick 
Form,  if  doubtful.  And  moreover,  the  more  members 
who  pay  the  club  doctor,  the  better  the  position  of  the 
club  doctor  is,  and  consequently  his  attention  is  likely 
to  be  better.  And  further,  rules  ought  to  be  carried 
out." 

74412.  You  have  got  it  back  again  now  ? — We  hope 
so.    It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  rule  back  in  all  cases. 

74413.  There  was  nothing  but  slackness  you  think  in 
the  falling  off  in  the  medical  payments  ? — That  is  all. 
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74414.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Mitford 
and  Launditch  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

74415.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 
1.  I  have  been  a  guardian  since  1884,  and  from  1899 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I  may  say  I  know 
all  the  parishes  in  the  union  and  the  majority  of  the  people 
residing  in  it.  I  regret  that  there  are  onlj  a  few  persons 
who  really  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Poor 
Law.  Although  I  cannot  say  they  do  not  take  a  certain 
amount  of  interest,  yet  many  do  not  realise  that  giving 
out-relief  where  not  actually  required  makes  the  people 
less  thrifty,  and  conduces  to  pauperism  to  a  much  larger 
extent  than  there  is  any  occasion  for. 
ice  of  2.  Out-rehef  is  looked  upon  in  an  entirely  different 
se.  light  to  indoor  relief.  There  is  still  a  dread  of  the  w  ork- 
house  by  those  who,  for  their  own  benefit,  would  be  best 
there,  and  from  whom,  after  having  been  at  last  per- 
suaded to  go,  I  have  often  heard  the  remark  :  "  I  wish 
I  had  come  here  long  ago.  I  am  far  more  comfortable 
here." 

3.  The  Mitford  and  Launditch  Union  contains  sixty 
parishes,  including  the  town  of  East  Dereham,  which 
lies  in  the  centre  ;  the  larger  parishes  are  Shipdham  in 
the  south,  Maitshall  in  the  east ;  North  Elmham  in  the 
north-east,  and  Litcham  in  the  north-west.  The 
population  decreased  by  2,000  between  1890  and  1901. 
The  whole  of  the  union  is  agricultural.  The  poorest 
parishes  are  those  in  which  there  are  several  small  hold- 
ings, and  in  which  the  ccttages  are  in  a  bad  state  oi 
repair  cwirg  to  the  cwners  being  unab!e  to  keep  the-n 
in  a  good  habitable  ccnditicn.  In  East  Dereham  there 
is  one  brewery,  some  maltliouses,  and  Hobbies  Limited 
have  works  there,  and  there  are  a  few  small  agricul- 
tural works. 

4.  The  board  up  to  1892  gave  a  large  amount  in  out- 
relief,  and  the  numbers  on  the  books  went  up  to  1,349. 
The  board  then  passed  some  bye-laws  {see  Appendix  No. 
XI.  (A)  ),  and  the  numbers  went  down  to  992,  and 
this  reduction  was  made  without  depriving  the  aged  poor 
of  the  rehef  they  were  receiving  before  the  bye-laws  came 
into  force. 

5.  A  new  board  came  in  under  the  Local  Government 
Board  Act,  and  reversed  what  was  being  done,  with  the 
result  that  the  numbers  went  up  to  1,400. 

6.  In  1899  the  board  were  prevailed  upon  to  see  that 
they  were  by  their  action  pauperising  the  people.  By 
degrees  they  went  back  to  the  bye-laws  {see  Appendix 
No.  XI.  (B)  ),  although  not  strictly  acting  on  them, 
and  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  below  800.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  850,  owing  to  the  heads  of  some  large 
families  {i.e.,  ten  in  number)  being  disabled.  There  are 
still  in  receipt  of  out-relief  several  who  ought  not  to  be. 

7.  Where  persons  have  good  homes  and  can  look  after 
themselves  or  can  be  properly  attended  to,  out-relief 
carefully  administered  is  preferable  to  indoor  rehef. 
Where  the  homes  are  not  kept  clean  and  the  persons  are 
not  able  to  look  after  themselves  then  indoor  relief  ought 
to  be  given  and  is  best,  and  it  would  be  a  great  help  if  the 
guardians  had  power  to  compel  people  who  live  in  a  filthy 
condition  to  be  brought  into  the  infirmary. 

8.  The  majority  of  cases  are  old  and  infirm,  the  num- 
bers being  increased  by  many  of  the  old  men  not  being  in 
benefit  societies,  lia\'ing  only  joined  some  village  clubs, 
which  have  come  to  grief,  leaving  them  stranded  when 
wanting  help. 

9.  Beyond  what  I  have  given  above,  drink  is  partly  the 
cause,  also  neglect  by  the  younger  generation  to  join 
benefit  societies,  and  persons  being  weak  in  intellect  or 
otherwise  deficient  and  disabled. 

10.  There  are  sixtj' -seven  members  on  the  board  of 
guardians,  composed  of  ten  clergymen,  three  ladies,  a 
few  landowners,  large  and  small  farmers,  a  few  shop- 
keepers and  small  tradesmen. 

11.  Beyond  what  I  have  aheady  written,  I  may  add  the 
guardians  attempt  to  give  adequate  rehef  where  required. 

,  They  discourage  gi'anting  relief  where  not  necessary,  and 
every  case  is  thoroughly  gone  into,  although  at  times 
certain  guardians  try  to  mn  cases  on  rehef,  and  sometimes 
succeed,  when  the  applicants  have  been  to  them 
and  made  out  their  cases  as  being  cases  of  destitu- 
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12.  Power  should  be  given  to  the  guardians  to  detain  ^^^^ 
single  women  for  at  least  a    year    after   confinement,  pg^pf 
Persons  of  weak  intellect  should,  if  considered  not  capable  detain 
of  looking  after  themselves,  be  detained  in  the  workhouse,  imbecile 
At  the  present  time  they  only  help  to  increase  the  number  unmarried 
of  persons  of  weak  intellect  or  deficients.  mothers. 

13.  Power  should  be  given  the  guardians  to  compel 

people  to  go  into  the  infirmary  who  are  unable  to  look  go^p^i^jjiy 
after  themselves,  and  who  live  in  a  state  of  filth.  remove 

74416.  (J/r.  Booth.)  You  have  been  a  guardian  a  very  certain  cases 
long  time,  since  1884  ? — Yes.  to  the 

74417.  And  chairman  of  the  guardians  since  1899  ?—  workhouse. 
Yes,  and  I  was  vice-chairman  for  a  few  years. 

74418.  You  tell  us  in  Paragraphs  4,  5,  and  6  of  the  Effect  of 
up  and  down  changes  in  the  numbers  relieved,  especially  '^Jq™™/'*^"^" 
in  out-relief,  I  think.  ? — Yes,  it  is  specially  in  out-relief.  pauperism 

74419.  That  is  very  remarkable.  Was  that  kind  of  see- 
saw in  members  due  to  questions  of  administration  or  to 
the  industrial  conditions  ? — To  administration  entirely 
I  say  in  1892  we  thought  that  previously  we  were  giving 
out-relief  more  than  we  ought  to,  at  least  most  of  us  did, 
and  we  passed  some  bye-laws.  We  had  some  trouble  in 
doing  so,  and  we  worked  them  about  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  year,  and  then  the  new  board  came  in. 
During  that  time  we  were  gradually  reducing  it,  and  we 
should  probably  have  got  down  lower  than  we  did. 

74420.  With  the  same  old  board  ? — Yes,  the  new 
board  came  in,  then  up  went  the  relief.  They  said  they 
were  not  going  to  refuse  relief,  that  anyone  who  applied 
for  relief  ought  to  have  relief,  that  anyone  who  applied  for 
relief  ought  to  have  relief.  It  went  on  for  a  long  time,  and 
it  was  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

74421.  Then  came  the  revulsion  because  of  the 
consequences  ? — Yes,  some  of  the  members  pointed  out 
that  we  were  going  up  not  only  in  the  number  of  paupers, 
but  the  rates  were  going  up,  but  it  was  not  so  much  the 
rates  going  up  as  the  number  of  the  paupers  we  were 
relieving. 

74422.  Was  the  divided  opinion  on  the  board  shewn 
most  clearly  ? — Yes,  there  was  not  a  large  majority  in 
favour  of  going  back,  but  we  did. 

74423.  You  were  in  the  minority  on  the  board  for  a 
time  ? — Yes,  that  was  before  I  was  chairman. 

74424.  That  is  to  say  from  1892  up  to  1894  you  were 
decreasing  relief  ? — Yes. 

74425.  Then  when  the  new  board  came  in  it  went  up  Effect  of 
again  even  higher,  or  fully  as  high  as  it  had  been  before  ?  Local 

— Quite  so.    I  do  not  know  that  I  have  even  given  the  Government 
highest  numbers.     I  keep  a  chart  in  the  board-room  so  Act  of  1894 
that  they  can  see  how  we  go.  '^^  ^^^f^ 

74426.  Was  there  a  change  in  the  class  of  people  that 
became  guardians,  or  only  in  the  sentiment  ? — In  the 
class. 

74427.  Who  came  in  ? — Many  not  so  well  educated. 

74428.  Of  the  trade  union  class  ? — No,  they  were  not 
that,  working  men  and  small  shop-keepers. 

74429.  They  are  not  exactly  what  are  usually  called 
working  men  ? — They  are  usually,  they  are  in  a  small 
way  of  business. 

74430.  It  is  more  a  question  of  education,  do  you 
think  ? — I  think  entirely. 

74431.  Did  you  have  any  agricultural  labourers  ? — 
Not  agricultural  labourers,  working  men.  They  were 
working  tradesmen  :  small  tradespeople  only  a  little  bit 
above  the  agricultural  labourer. 

74432.  I  suppose  there  are  more  farmers  than  anything 
else,  are  there  not  ?  How  is  that  now  ? — I  fancy  the 
majority  of  them  would  be  farmers. 

74433.  And  were  you  so  before  ? — Yes,  entirely. 

74434.  So  far  as  the  farmers  went  there  was  no  change  ? 
— Some  of  the  larger  farmers  did  not  come  on. 

74435.  It  was  small  farmers  ? — Yes.  The  present 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  is  the  son  of  a  man 
who  was  a  labourer  a  few  years  ago. 

74436.  And  his  sympathies  would  be  with  that  class  ? 
— They  were  when  he  first  came  on :  he  thought  the 
best  thing  was  to  give  as  much  money  away  as  we  could. 
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74437.  Then  when  they  found  out  they  did  not  do  the 
good  they  expected,  the  evil  became  less  ? — When  it 
came  home  to  them  they  said  :  there  is  so-and-so  coming 
up  for  relief,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  it,  and  then  they 
looked  round  in  other  parishes. 

74438.  In  that  way  the  lesson  was  learned  ? — Yes,  it 
has  been  brought  home  to  then. 

74439.  Do  you  think  it  has  been  learned  for  good  and 
all,  or  do  you  think  there  n^ay  be  a  revulsion  ? — There 
may  be,  you  have  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  what  is  going  on. 

74440.  You  got  it  below  800  but  it  is  higher  now  ? — 
Yes. 

74441.  Is  that  due  to  policy  ? — No,  a  few  hard  cases  have 
come  on  lately  where  the  husband  has  been  disabled. 
It  so  happens  there  have  been  four  or  five  large  families, 
as  many  as  ten  children.  The  families  are  not  so  large 
as  they  used  to  be,  we  do  not  come  across  many  families 
of  ten  now  :  it  is  more  like  five  or  six,  or  even  less  than 
that.    In  days  gone  by  there  were  plenty  of  large  families. 

74442.  These  are  accidentally  large  families  that 
happen  to  have  come  on  ? — Yes,  just  in  the  last  half  year, 

74443.  With  the  present  board  the  administration 
is  fairly  equitably  done  ? — Every  case  is  looked  into, 
although  I  say  cases  are  on  which  ought  not  to  be  on, 
especially  in  large  places  like  Dereham,  where  two  or 
three  guardians  are  rather  inclined  to  run  them  on. 

74444.  They  press  their  own  district  ? — What  I  meant 
is  that  jDeople  come  to  them  and  say  you  must  bring 
my  case  forward,  and  the  case  is  whipped  up  before 
the  board,  and  there  is  very  hard  work  to  fight  against 
those  cases. 

74445.  That  would  be  more  from  the  towns  ? — Yes, 
like  Dereham.  It  is  very  much  pauperised  at  the  present 
day  for  the  size  of  the  place.  In  the  smaller  parishes 
round  me  there  are  not  more  than  twenty  per  1,000, 
or  even  less  than  that.  It  is  the  larger,  what  I  call 
open  villages  that  are  pauperised. 

74446.  The  local  guardians  there  take  a  wise  interest 
in  the  matter  ? — Some  of  them,  not  many. 

74447.  As  a  rule  do  the  local  guardians,  as  it  were, 
fight  for  their  own  ? — They  generally  fight  for  them  as 
much  as  they  can. 

74448.  What  about  the  information  they  bring  ? — 
They  do  not  always  get  the  correct  information. 

74449.  How  many  relieving  officers  have  you  ? — 
We  have  two,  we  had  three,  but  we  have  got  permission 
from  the  Local  Government  Board  to  have  two.  We 
have  to  ask  leave  every  year.  I  found  it  worked  better 
than  to  have  three,  the  reason  was  that  I  had  to  train  the 
relieving  ofiicer,  and  it  was  very  hard  work  to  train  the 
new  one.  I  thought  two  men  were  doing  their  work 
well,  and  I  find  if  they  have  not  got  enough  work  to  do 
they  do  not  do  it  so  well.  Give  them  plenty  of  work  to 
do,  and  they  will  do  it  better. 

74450.  Do  you  knoAV  how  many  you  have  on  the  out 
list.  You  had  on  January  1st,  1905,  926  ?— They  give 
on  January  1st  this  year  921  on  the  outdoor  list. 

74451.  Then  practically  it  is  the  same  ? — It  is  about 
the  same.    That  includes  all  boarded-out. 

74452.  The  statistics  would  be  made  up  in  the  same 
way  I  think  ? — What  have  you  there  ? 

74453.  The  total  number  of  recipients  of  out-relief 
in  your  union  on  January  1st  1905,  was  926,  and  you  say 
on  January  1st  this  year  it  was  921  ? — Yes. 

74454.  So  that  you  may  say  it  was  the  same,  no  change  ? 
—Yes. 

74455.  In  the  summer  would  there  be  fewer  ? — It  is 
an  extraordinary  thing,  but  sometimes  on  January  1st, 
there  are  less  than  in  the  summer  time. 

74456.  But  in  the  House  you  have  more  ? — Yes,  where 
the  increase  in  out-relief  is  between  the  end  of  January 
and  the  begiiming  of  March,  more  people  go  sick  then  that 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year. 

74457.  You  have  sixty-eight  guardians  ;  is  that  too 
many  ? — I  think  so  at  times. 

74458.  Could  you  suggest  any  way  of  reducing  the 
numbers,  not  of  your  own  union  but  of  other  unions  ? — 
They  are  always  asking  for  more  in  every  union  I  find 
now.  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  reduce  them.  They 
do  not  all  attend,  I  am  glad  to  say. 


74459.  But  each  parish  demands  representation,  is 
that  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  have  three  parishes  with  two 
guardians.  I  think  we  are  represented  by  a  smaller 
number  of  guardians  compared  with  other  unions : 
Dereham  only  has  six,  whereas  if  they  liked  they  might 
have  twelve. 

74460.  According  to  the  number  of  people  ? — Yes,  but 
I  persuaded  them  not  to  have  more  than  six. 

74461.  If  there  were  a  reduction,  do  you  think  two  Question 
parishes  would  be  quite  content  to  have  one  between  one  guard 
them  ? — I  represented  two  parishes  for  a  long  time.  represent 

74462.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  hurt  ?— No,  some  ^J^^-^^ 
times  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  nominate. 

74463.  Would  a  board  of  half  the  number  be  more  Large 
effective  ? — I  think  so,  certainly.  numbers 

74464.  Would  having  fewer  members  of  the  board  and  boards  of 
large  constituencies,  so  to  speak,  add  to  the  interest,  guardian: 
Would  you  get  a  better  class  or  more  interested  class  of  ^^^^ 
guardian  ? — I  think  possibly  you  might,  because  you  (jesirabili 
cannot  find  one  for  every  Parish  even  now  ;  some  parishes  reducii 
are  represented  by  a  man  who  lives  eight  miles  away  them, 
because  they  are  unable  in  the  village  to  find  anybody.  Difficulty 
In  some  parishes  there  is  only  a  population  of  forty.  of  findint 

74465.  Then  it  becomes  ridiculous  ? — It  is.    I  know 
one  parish  that  never  had  a  pauper  on  relief.  guardian 

74466.  There  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  reducing  Question 
the  numbers  if  you  take  it  according  to  a  certain  principle  ?  g^g^J■^ 
I  think  if  you  took  two  parishes  of  a  certain  population  it  represent 
would  work  if  you  made  it  a  united  parish.  two 

74467.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Has  the  number  of  guardians  Parishes, 
been  altered  in  your  time  ? — They  have  only  increased  two 
in  Dereham  in  my  time. 

74468.  Did  the  county  council  settle  that  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  was  through  the  county  council.  It  was  really 
one  of  the  committees  of  the  county  eoimcil  worked  it 
through. 

74469.  Since  1899  you  have  had  a  number  of  elections  ?  Tripartit 
— One-third  go  out  every  year.  retiteme 

74470.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Have  you  had  an  election  each  g^ardiai 
year  ? — Yes. 

74471.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Notwithstanding  that  you  have  Attitude 
had  that  election  every  year  in  that  period  of  time,  you  guardiai 
still  adhere  to  your  bye-laws  that  you  went  back  to  in  towards 
1899  ? — Yes,  we  work  as  near  as  we  can  to  them.  rules  for 

rehei. 

74472.  You  say  they  are  not  strictly  acting  on  them, 
though  they  went  back  to  them  ? — I  think  they  are 
working  on  them. 

74473.  You  have  continued  that  policy  since  1899  ? — 
Yes. 

74474.  What  is  the  objection  of  people  to  going  into  Deterrei 
your  infirmary  ? — Because  people  will  call  it  the  work-  of  wort 
house.    I  wish  that  name  was  done  away  with.    That  house 
is  the  great  objection.    They  have  no  objection  to  going  infirmar 
to  a  hospital,  and  that  is  nothing  more  than  a  hospital 
now. 

74475.  The  nursing  has  been  considerably  improved  Improvi 
in  your  time,  has  it  not  ? — Yes,  because  at  one  time  they  msnt  in 
fought  even  against  having  a  trained  nurse. 

74476.  What  about  the  nursing  of  the  outdoor  sick  ;  La'^k'S 
are  you  satisfied  with  that  ? — No,  you  cannot  get  nurses  gytijoor 
to  go  and  nurse  them  when  it  is  a  bad  case,  they  will  not  nursing, 
go  because  there  is  nowhere  to  house  the  nurse.  That 
is  the  great  difficulty. 

74477.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  provide  nurses  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  associations  in  parts  of  the  union. 

74478.  Are  those  limited  to  particular  parishes  ? —  District 
Yes,  Dereham  has  a  district  nurse,  and  some  other  parishes  nurses 
have  district  nurses.    We  would  get  nurses,  but  there  is  paymer 
always  a  great  trouble  to  get  them.  therefoi 

74479.  How  are  those  nurses  supported  that  you  men- 
tion in  Dereham  ? — In  Dereham  it  is  done  in  the  town 
by  voluntary  subscription. 

74480.  Do  the  people  pay  at  all  ? — They  pay  a  little, 
I  believe. 

74481.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  medical  attendance  on  Quality 
the  sick  poor  outdoors  ? — No,  not  altogether.  medical 

-No,  but  I 


74482.  Have  you  had  formal  complaints  ?- 
know  because  I  have  visited  these  people  and  hear  what 
the  medical  men  do,  and  I  am  not  altogether  satisfied. 

74483.  Generally  speaking  what  are  the  difficulties  of 
M'hich  you  have  heard  ? — I  find  that  our  medical  men  can 
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play  golf,  and  everything  else,  where  they  cannot  attend 
to  their  duties  :  they  always  say  they  are  hard  worked. 
I  am  not  going  to  say  that  of  everyone,  one  or  two  of 
them  do  their  work  very  well.  In  the  house  the  medical 
officer  does  his  work  very  well,  but  there  are  certain 
districts  where  they  are  not  treated  so  well  as  they  might 
be.    It  is  the  same  all  over  Norfolk,  I  think. 

74484.  Are  there  any  cases  of  serious  neglect  ? — No,  I 
have  heard  of  here  and  there  one.  If  we  hear  of  them 
we  ask  the  doctor  to  attend  and  inquire  into  the  case. 

74485.  You  always  deal  with  them  ? — Yes,  but  there  is 
always  some  excuse,  you  never  can  get  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all.    Nothing  very  serious  has  taken  place. 

74486.  Nothing  sufficiently  serious  to  call  for  the 
resignation  of  the  doctor  ? — No,  nothing  like  that,  but 
there  are  cases  where  I  have  heard  that  the  doctor  has 
not  attended  as  well  as  he  ought  to  have  attended. 

74487.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Were  you  a  member  of  the  board 
before  1894  ?— Yes. 

74488.  Had  you  then  ex  officio  members  ? — Yes. 

74489.  Did  they  attend  ? — Our  chairman  was  ex  officio, 
and  he  attended  every  time.  He  was  about  the  only 
one  who  really  attended,  I  mean  recently. 

74490.  Did  they  come  occasionally  ? — Shortly  before 
1894  very  few  attended,  but  taking  the  ten  years  firevious 
to  that  a  good  many  attended. 

74491.  Have  you  co-opted  any  since  1894  ? — We 
co-opted  one  member  because  he  was  not  returned  for 
his  parish,  but  we  have  not  gone  in  for  co-option  again. 
He  was  elected  at  the  next  election.  I  was  dead  against 
co-optioD. 

74492.  You  used  the  power  of  co-option  in  order  to 
reverse  the  verdict  of  the  parish  ? — Yes.  Had  the  man's 
name  not  been  mentioned  I  should  have  been  dead  against 
it,  but  as  they  moved  to  co-opt  him  by  name,  I  could  not 
very  well  oppose  it. 

74493.  Have  you  co-opted  ladies  ? — No 

74494.  You  have  some  lady  members  ? — Three. 

74495.  Three  ladies  representing  parishes  ? — Yes.  We 
have  had  them  since  1894. 

74496.  Since  1894  do  you  think  the  intefest  in  Poor 
Law  matters  has  spread  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  has. 

74497.  There  have  been  contests,  have  there  ? — Yes, 
there  have  been  contests. 

74498.  Wliat  sort  of  questions  do  they  turn  on  as  a 
rule,  personal  questions  or  administration  ? — Personal 
questions  I  think.    I  have  not  entered  into  it  much. 

74499.  You  have  not  seen  placards  urging  them  to  vote 
for  so-and-so  and  more  out-relief  ? — No.  !   i  ; 

74500.  Nor  on  political  lines  ?— No. 

■  74501.  But  rather  on  personal  claims  ? — Yes.  It  may 
be  that  somebody  thinks  his  case  has  not  been  brought 
forward,  then  they  stk  up  a  few  in  the  parish  to  have 
opposition. 

74502.  Do  you  see  your  way  to  creating  a  greater 
interest  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — By 
getting  the  right  class  of  people  to  come  on. 

74503.  Do  you  find  the  rising  generation  in  the  squire- 
archy are  taking  any  interest  in  the  matter  ? — Not  much. 
I  have  only  recently  persuaded  one  to  come  on. 

74504.  Have  you  any  representative  of  that  class  ? — 
One  that  I  persuaded  recently  to  come  on  and  the  other 
member. 

74505.  Are  the  majority  of  your  members  farmers? — Yes. 
I  think  they  are  farmers  large  and  small,  not  so  many  of 
the  large  farmers  as  there  used  to  be. 

74506.  And  clergymen  ? — Yes,  ten  clergymen. 

74507.  Wliat  representatives  does  Dereham  send  ? — 
It  sends  six  representatives. 

74508.  What  class  of  people  ? — One  is  a  retired  shop- 
keeper, one  is  a  shopkeeper,  another  one  is  a  man  who  has 
been  a  barber  at  Harrow,  one  who  does  not  know  anything 
about  Poor  Law. 

74509.  A  barber  at  Harrow  ? — A  barber  at  Harrow 
School ;  they  are  not  the  class  we  ought  to  have  on  from 
Dereham.  We  used  to  have  very  good  guardians  from 
Dereham.  There  is  only  one  guardian  really  who  is  con- 
versant with  his  work.  We  used  to  have  a  very  good 
class  of  guardians  from  Dereham,  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  work,  but  since  1894  we  have  only  had  two. 
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74510.  Why  is  that,  should  you  think  ?— The  Dereham 
people  do  not  even  go  on  the  urban  council ;  they  do  not 
seem  to  care  for  any  public  v/ork. 

74511.  Have  there  been  many  contests  in  Dereham  ? —  

Yes,  they  generally  have  a  contest. 

74512.  And  the  people  do  not  like  running  the  gauntlet  ? 
— That  is  so. 

74513.  Have  you  any  insurance  agents  on  your  board  ? 
— No,  none. 

74514.  {3Ir.  Lanshitry.)  Is  your  population  going  up  Connection 
or  down  ? — Going  down.    It  went  down  about  2,000  in  between 
the  last  period.  population 

74515.  Has  your  pauperism  gone  down  in  proportion  "  ^^^^ 
— Yes,  that  has  gone  down  in  the  last  ten  years. 

74516.  Are  the  two  things  connected  at  all,  that  is  what 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that. 

74517.  You  think  it  is  altogether  administration  ?— Yes.  Effect  of 
„.^,n  ,  .   ,       .  ,  admmistra- 

74518.  You  have  not  got  any  mdustries  much  apart  ^jgj^ 

from  agriculture,  have  you  ? — No,  you  might  say  hardly  pauperism, 
any.    There  is  one  business  going  on  in  Dereham.  Industrial 

74519.  Brewing  and  malting  houses  ? — There  is  one  busi-  and  social 
ness.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  which  goes  in  for  all  kinds  of  work. 

74520.  Do  you  get  any  casual  employment  in  Dere- 
ham ? — No. 

74521.  About  detaining  women,  how  long  do  you 
propose  to  detain  them  ? — I  think  they  ought  to  be 
detained  at  least  a  year. 

74522.  Would  j'ou  detain  any  other  than  those  of  wer.k  mothers, 
intellect  ? — Single  women  ? 

74523.  Yes  ? — I  should  detain  all,  and  women  of  -KCixXi 
intellect  I  should  detain  longer. 

74524.  Wliat  would  you  do  with  the  men  ? — With 
weak  intellects  ? 

74525.  No,  the  fathers  of  the  children  ? — It  is  very  Question  of 
seldom  they  ever  take  the  trouble  to  fuad  them.  further 

74526.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  are  to  punish  the  J'oi^pufative 
woman  at  the  same  time  some  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  fathers'aud 
punish  the  man  ? — Yes,  I  dare  say  there  ought  to  ba.  difficulties 
The  only  thing  is  how  to  find  them  out.  thereasto. 

74527.  The  woman  ca,n  tell  you  ? — I  do  not  know. 

74528.  Do  you  say  in  country  villages  it  is  not  kno\  n 
pretty  well  who  the  man  is  ? — No,  I  think  in  these  cases 
it  is  not  always  kno^vn — or  can  be  proved. 

74529.  Do  the  guardians  ever  trouble  to  find  out  ? — 
We  have  tried. 

74530.  And  you  have  never  been  able  to  ? — No,  not 
always. 

74531.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Wlio  conducts  the  inquiry  in 
those  cases,  the  clerk  or  the  superintendent  nurse,  cr 
whom  ? — The  clerk  generally. 

74532.  Is  the  superintendent  nurse  consulted  ? — No, 
I  do  not  knov/  whether  she  is  consulted. 

74533.  Is  there  any  reason  why  she  should  not  be  ? — 
No  reason  whatever.  We  always  try  to  make  inquijics 
as  far  as  we  possibly  can. 

74534.  She  is  a  certified  midwife  in  your  case  ? — Yes. 

74535.  Do  you  think  she  would  get  the  confidence  of 
a  girl  more  than  a  man  would  be  able  to  ? — We  have 
some  times  found  that  out. 

74536.  Have  you  any  organisation  for  helping  these  Absence  of 
girls  back  into  an  honest  livelihood  if  they  wish  for  it.  provision  lo 
Have  you  any  ladies'  committee  of   any   kind  ? — We  Jielping  f;  hei 
have  no  ladies'  committee  to  do  that,  but  the  women  do  women. 

not  often  want  to  get  back  again.  I  beUeve  the  ladies 
i.e.,  the  ladies  visitmg  committee,  have  got  one  of  the 
girls  back  again. 

74537.  Do  you  mean  when  they  have  one  illegitimate 
child  they  are  practically  hopeless  ? — They  are  generally 
of  weak  intellect. 

74538.  We  are  talking  of  those  not  of  weak  intellect, 
the  others  ? — If  there  is  any  chance  there  are  ladies  who 
will  help  always.  We  have  no  committee  under  the 
board,  but  the  ladies  visiting  committee  and  the  ladies 
of  the  village  from  which  they  come,  generally  will  help 
and  are  interested  in  them. 

74539.  The  guardians  have  no  organisation  ? — V^'c 
have  a  ladies'  committee  who  would  know  all  about  it. 
They  may  do  it  quite  apart  from  the  guardians. 

74540.  They  do  not  report  to  you  ? — No,  but  I  know 
they  do  help. 
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74541.  You  do  not  ask  them  to  report  ? — No,  although, 
as  chairman,  I  am  aware  of  what  is  done. 

74542.  In  order  to  prevent  their  letting  particular 
cases  slip  which  might  be  helped  on  ? — I  am  quite  sure 
the  nurse  or  matron  of  the  House  would  tell  the  lady 
visitors  about  them,  and  in  that  -way  they  would  help 
them. 

74543.  You  do  not  as  guardians  make  it  your  business  ? 
— We  do  not  hinder  it. 

74544.  But  it  is  not  officially  organised  ? — No. 

74545.  (3Ir.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraph  3  you  say  the 
poorest  parishes  are  those  in  which  there  are  several  small 
holdings,  and  in  which  the  cottages  are  in  a  bad  state 
of  repair  owing  to  the  omiers  being  unable  to  keep  them 
in  a  good  habitable  condition.  What  connection  has 
the  poverty  of  the  district  with  the  small  holdings  ? — 
I  only  say  that  it  so  happens  in  three  of  those  villages 
I  can  point  out  there  are  small  holdings  and  they  are 
the  poorest  parishes.  The  land  is  not  fit  for  small  holdings. 
They  have  been  small  holdings  for  years,  and  they  have 
been  farmed  out,  and  the  people  who  get  them  are  people 
who  have  to  work  hard  themselves  and  do  not  employ 
extra  labour.  The  result  is  that  there  is  nobody  employ- 
ing old  hands.  In  other  villages  they  would  get  work, 
whereas  in  these  villages  there  is  no  work  to  be  had, 
directly  they  get  past  work  or  cannot  do  hard  work. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  come  down  on  relief  quicker 
than  in  the  other  parishes. 

74546.  Are  they  usually  the  owners  of  their  own  houses  ? 
— In  these  villages  small  owners  own  the  cottages  and 
those  are  the  ones  where  you  will,  generally  speaking, 
find  the  cottages  bad.  If  you  get  a  large  land-owner 
the  cottages  are  generally  in  good  repair,  but  these  are 
little  people  who  invest  money  in  cottages  and  have  not 
sufficient  to  put  them  in  order  first.  That  also  encourages 
worthless  people  to  come  and  live  in  them.  No  decent 
people  will  come  and  live  in  these  cottages,  so  they  get 
a  worthless  lot  there,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they 
soon  come  on  the  relief,  in  one  shape  or  another. 

74547.  Are  those  cottages  in  addition  to  the  cottages 
that  are  on  the  holdings  ? — They  are  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  but  it  so  happens  that  those  three  parishes  are 
parishes  where  they  are  divided  up  into  small  owners. 
The  cottages  do  not  belong  to  the  same  people  as  the 
land. 

74548.  Those  who  come  to  Kve  in  the  cottages  cannot 
find  emplojanent  because  the  small  holders  do  their  own 
work  ? — The  old  people  living  in  the  parish  cannot  find 
Avork  when  they  get  old  ;  and  these  cottages  are  made 
the  places  where  the  riff -raft'  from  other  villages  come  and 
live,  or  they  come  out  of  towns  and  drift  into  these  dilapi- 
dated cottages,  some  which  are  not  fit  for  anyone  to 
live  in. 

74549.  Do  the  small  holders  keep  off  the  rates  ? — 
The  small  holders  themselves  do. 

74550.  Are  they  fairly  prosperous  ? — I  carmot  say 
they  are,  because  the  land  is  not  altogether  suited  for 
small  holdings.  I  quite  agxee  with  small  holdings  where 
the  land  is  suitable.  It  so  happens  that  these  three  small 
parishes  are  not  so  suitable  as  some  parts  of  Norfolk. 

74551.  What  would  be  the  size  of  the  holdings  ? — 
They  vary  from  20  to  40  or  50  acres. 

74552.  Would  twenty  be  the  smallest  ? — There  are 
some  smaller  than  that,  but  I  put  it  from  about  twenty. 

74553.  In  Paragraph  4  you  refer  to  the  bye-laws  that 
were  in  force.  Have  you  a  copy  of  them  with  you  ? — I 
will  hand  them  in.  [See  Appendices  No.  XI.  (A)  &  (B)  ) 
I  will  also  send  a  report  drawn  up  by  our  clerk  showing 
how  we  have  gone  do-vra,  and  the  result  of  the  first  work- 
ing of  those  bye-laws.   {See  Appendix  No.  XI.  (C)  ). 

74554.  Do  you  know  which  bye -law  it  is  that  is  most 
disregarded  ? — I  do  not  know  which  one  particularly  is 
more  than  any  other. 

74555.  Do  the  applicants  appear  before  the  guardians  ? 
— Yes,  unless  we  are  quite  certain  they  really  want 
relief. 

74556.  All  come  really  ? — Yes,  except  that  our  union 
is  rather  large,  and  we  should  not  ask  an  old  couple  to 
come  up  who  really  ought  to  be  on  relief,  when  we  have 
made  full  inc^uiries  into  the  case.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it  we  would  give  relief  in  the  first  instance  and 
then  ask  them  to  come  up,  but  we  should  not  drag  an 
old  man  up  unless  it  was  necessarj-. 


74557.  Is  relief  paid  by  the  relieving  officer  at  the  "  Pay 
homes,  or  at  pay  stations  ? — Some  at  the  homes  and  Stations 
some  at  pay  stations.  and  que 

74558.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  board  to  abolish  pay  °J  ^l^^!"" 
stations  ? — No,  it  is  not,  because  as  far  as  I  can  find  out     ° ' 
it  has  worked  quite  satisfactorily.    It  would  almost  be 
impossible  to  go  and  pay  in  every  case.    The  houses  are 
so  very  scattered. 

74559.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  union  ?— 107,000.  Extent 

74560.  Is  it  fairly  divided  between  the  two  relieving  ^^^j^^*^ 
ofiicers  ? — Yes,  we  give  a  larger  area  to  the  relieving  questio^i 
officer  who  has  not  got  Dereham.  adequac 

74561.  Does  the  board  divide  into  two  committees  ? —  staff  of 
No,  not  for  relief.  relieving 


74562.  The  whole  board  sits  and  hears  all  the  cases  ?  — 


olBceri 


DGt/£L]  Is 

The  House  Committee  meets  at  the  same  time,  and  the  adminis 
remainder  of  the  guardians  are  in  the  board-room,  but  tfon  of  i 
any  special  case  is  dealt  with  by  the  whole  board  when  all  in  JOtfc 
the  committee  have  come  back.  &c.,  Un 

74563.  Do  the  members  for  the  particular  parishes  Questio 
usually  sit  in  the  meeting  until  their  cases  are  dealt  with,  admini: 
or  do  they  go  round  with  the  visiting  committee  ? — ■  ^^oii  of 
Some  are  not  on  the  visiting  committee,  they  mainly  J'^^^^*' 
come  to  hear  their  own  parish  dealt  with  and  go  off  again, 


to  their 
constiti 


74564.  Upon  the  whole  you  think  that  system  acts 
very  well,  does  it  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  see  where  we  could 
alter  it,  not  in  that  union.  I  know  mostly  about  the  cases 
I  should  say  all  over  the  union. 

74565.  Do  you  remember  how  many  parishes  were  Difficul 
contested  at  the  last  election  ? — I  think  there  were  three,  lady 

I  am  sorry  to  say  they  always  contest  one  where  a  lady  guardia 

guardian  is  ;  although  they  contest  it,  up  to  the  present 

time  she  has  won  ;  the  last  time  by  the  casting  vote.        ,  ■ 

'  °  the  cou 

74566.  About  twenty  parishes  would  re-elect  their  Extent 
members  last  time,  is  that  so  ? — More  than  that,  there  contest 
are  about  twenty-three.  electioi 

74567.  How  many  of  those  would  be  contested  ?— I 
think  there  were  three  last  time.  Several  of  them  had  no 
guardian  nominated,  therefore,  the  old  guardians  would 
go  on,  so  you  see  they  take  very  little  interest. 

74668.  Po  you  see  any  object  in  retaining  the  mode 
of  election.  Have  you  thought  of  any  other  plan  of 
selecting  representatives  for  this  work  rather  than  su"b- 
mitting  them  to  an  election  of  that  kind.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  that  at  all  ? — Who  would  do  the  selecting  ? 
That  would  be  the  difficulty. 

74569.  You  have  not  thought  of  it  at  all  ? — No,  I  have 
not,  but  the  hardest  work  would  be  the  selecting. 

74570.  Is  the  friendly  society  movement  strong  in  Attituc 
j^our  union  ? — Yes.  guardii 

74571.  What  is  the  practice  of  the  guardians  with  toward 
regard  to  those  in  receipt  of  sick  pay  ? — It  encourages  relfef 
them  as  much  as  possible.  f^-^^dl' 

74572.  Are  there  any  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief  who  g^jg^^j^ 
are  receiving  pensions  from  the  friendly  societies  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  there  are  any  pensions  now. 

74573.  Are  there  any  members  of  the  benefit  society, 
which  is  called  the  Stoke  and  Melford  Benefit  Association  ? 
—No. 

74574.  There  is  no  kindred  society  which  gives  them 
old  age  pensions  ? — No. 

74575.  Do  you  find  that  the  amount  of  relief  that  is  Scale  o 
given  by  your  board  will  provide  for  the  bare  necessaries  relief 
of  life  pyrovided  they  are  not  supplemented  from  any  other  at  Mitf 
source  ? — We  give  adequate  relief  as  far  as  we  possibly  can  ^P-"^  ^ 
where  it  is  deserved.  °deaua 

74576.  You  think  it  does  meet  it  really  ? — I  think  it 
does  where  we  give  it.  In  some  cases  we  give  10s.  We 
do  not  restrict  ourselves  to  the  half-crown. 

74577.  But  where  you  give  the  small  amount  ? — We 
take  what  is  coming  in. 

74578.  If  you  give  the  small  amount  you  are  quite 
certain  it  is  supplemented  from  some  other  source  if  the 
amount  allowed  is  not  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

74579.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  children,  are  they  P'o^'^ 
all  admitted  into  the  workhouse  ? — No,  we  have  very  few  ^y^^^g 
children  in  the  workhouse.  Mitfon 

74580.  Generally  those  who  are  given  indoor  relief 
I  suppose  are  all  sent  into  the  workhouse  in  the  first 
instance  ? — ^Yes,  but  it  is  not  done  in  many  cases  ;  we 
strongly  object  to  bringing  them  to  the  House. 

74581.  What  would  be  the  number  that  you  have 
now  ? — I  suppose  about  six  or  seven  girls,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  boys.    They  are  going  to  school  outside. 
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ince  74582.  They  attend  the  public  elementary  school,  I 
ihouse  suppose  ? — Yes. 

74583.  Will  some  of  them  have  been  in  years  ? — I 
suppose  the  longest  would  be  about  four  years,  or  some- 
thing like  that.    We  board  them  out  as  far  as  we  can. 

74584.  Those  are  children,  I  suppose,  whom  you  cannot 
board  out  ? — Yes. 

74585.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing  to  keep  them 


of 


ility  of  workhouse  ? — As  we  keep  them,  I  do  not  think 

there  is  any  objection  to  their  being  there.  They  have 
plenty  of  room  :  they  have  their  walk  to  school,  three 
miles  a  day. 

74586.  You  do  not  think  the  influence  of  the  adult 
inmates  is  bad  ? — No,  because  they  are  kept  entirely 
away  from  them. 

74587.  How  are  they  regarded  by  their  fellows  at 
school  ? — I  have  never  heard  of  any  objections  from  the 
school  master  or  mistress. 

74588.  Do  they  go  out  to  Sunday  school  ? — No,  they 
do  not  go  to  Sunday  school,  but  we  should  not  object 
to  them  going  if  they  were  asked. 

74589.  Are  there  any  special  meetings  held  for  the 
children  by  outsiders  ? — Yes,  they  have  a  service  on 
Sunday. 

74590.  For  children  only  ? — No,  for  all  of  them  ;  they 
have  two  services  on  Sunday. 

74591.  That  is  all  the  inmates  ?— Yes. 

74592.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Do  the  children  get  invitations 
from  the  schoolfellows  or  go  out  at  all  ? — No,  they  do  not 
do  that,  because  they  do  not  belong  to  the  parish  where 
the  school  is  ;  they  come  from  a  distance. 

74593.  Their  schoolfellows  would  not  ask  them  to 
their  homes  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

74594.  You  would  not  object  to  that  ? — No,  not  in 
holiday  times. 

74595.  (Mr.  Bentliam.)  So  they  are  really  cut  off  from 
the  child  life  of  the  district  ? — I  cannot  say  that,  because 
they  go  to  school  in  the  morning  ;  they  go  off  at  half- 
past  eight,  and  they  do  not  come  back  to  the  workhouse 
till  half-past  four,  and  then  they  have  their  games. 

74596.  (Mr.  Booth.)  They  have  the  play  time  at  school  ? 
—Yes. 


74597.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  Are  they  allowed  in  the  work-  BIr.  Alfred 
house  grounds  after  they  have  had  their  supper  ? — They  O.  C'opeman. 
play  about  on  their  field.   

74598.  When  they  come  in  from  school  they  are  no(  July  1907. 
allowed  out  again  ? — Not  on  the  roads,  but  then  they  are 

some  way  off  the  village. 

74599.  Have  the  guardians  ever  considered  any  other  Provision  for 
way  of  dealing  with  them  ? — We  have  never  had  a  suffi-  pauper 
cient  number  to  think  much  about  it.  children  in 

74600.  Is  not  fourteen  sufficient  ? — To  build  a  home  ?  Jlitford. 
No,  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

74601.  Could  not  you  rent  a  home,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ? — We  have  thought  of  it,  but  at  the  samo  time 
these  children  may  only  be  there  for  half  a  year  and  then 
may  be  off  again. 

74602.  The  influence  would  not  bo  lost  would  it,  even  Question  of 
if  they  were  only  there  for  six  months  ? — I  think  if  any-  effect  of 
thing  they  are  better  looked  after  there  than  they  would  pfg 

be  in  the  village.    If  you  only  knew  the  way  some  of  Qi^jif^pgn^ 
these  children  in  the  village  spend  their  lives,  I  think 
they  are  far  happier  where  they  arc. 

74603.  You  think  they  are  better  where  they  are  ? — 
I  think  so,  they  always  seem  happy  :  I  often  go  and  see 
them. 

May  I  add  owing  to  a  recent  case  which  came  before  Keod  for 
the  Board  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  which  has  impressed  power  to 
the  point  more  on  my  mind,  whether  something  might  assist  man-ied 
not  be  done  to  keep  married  women  who  are  in  a  position  mothers  who 
a  little  above  being  paujjers.  ^""^  quite 

Single  women  have  now  the  best  nursing  and  care  '^^''^titaite. 
bestowed  upon  them,  ^whereas  many  a  married  woman 
with  a  large  family  has  a  very  rough  time  and  must 
suffer  as  well  as  the  children  from  inefficient  nursing  and 
improper  feeding.  Owing  to  it  some  eventually  become 
paupers — and  some  women  have  to  be  sent  to  the 
asylum.  Tiie  ca.se  above  mentioned  was  a  woman  applied 
to  come  into  the  Infirmary  to  be  nursed,  and  her  hus- 
band offered  to  contribute ;  by  doing  so  the  husband 
would  become  a  pauper.  Could  not  some  alteration  be 
made  to  allow  of  a  married  woman  entering  the  Infir- 
mary, so  that  the  husband  need  not  become  a  pauper  if 
he  contributed  according  to  his  means  towards  her  cost  ? 
These  cases  are  made  harder  now  owing  to  the  shortage 
of  midwives. 
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Thursday,  25tk  July,  1907. 
At  the  Angel  Hotel,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


PKESENT. 


2tm<x 


The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  F.R.S.  (in  the  Chair.) 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  DowisTES. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  Albert  Julian  Pell, 

74604.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Ely 
Board  of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

74605.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it 
in  7 — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  guardian  of  tliis  union  since  I  came 
to  hve  here  in  1891,  first  as  an  ex  officio  member,  and 
since  1895  as  an  elected  member.  I  am  now  vice-chair- 
man of  the  board.  Previously  to  1891  I  was  for  some 
years  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  as  a 
guardian  of  St.  George's-in-the-East. 

2.  The  Ely  Union,  comprising  81,000  acres,  with  a 
population  of  20,000,  embraces  a  purely  agricultural 
district.  The  only  town  is  Ely.  There  are  no  industries 
except  at  Littleport.  Messrs.  Hope  Bros,  have  a 
factory  here. 

3.  Personally  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  hmiting  the 
gi'anting  of  outdoor  reUef  as  far  as  possible,  and  offering 
the  1  ouse.  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  should  not  be  able 
to  induce  my  board,  who  are  chiefly  composed  of  farmers, 
to  concur  in  this  view.  Outdoor  relief,  however,  has 
largely  decreased  in  this  union  since  1870,  especially  in 
the  rural  part..  In  Ely,  and  in  Littleport,  which  is  a 
semi-urban  village,  the  reduction  is  not  so  noticeable.  I 
have  alwa>'s  found  that  the  restiiction  of  outdoor  rehef 
does  not  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  numbers  in  the  work- 
house, but  rather  the  reverse. 

4i^t  -VII. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquei. 
Miss  OcTAviA  Hill. 

Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secrdary). 

called  ;  and  Examined. 

4.  The  people  applying  for  rehef  are  generally : — 

(a)  Old  non-able-bodied  people. 

(b)  Widows. 

(c)  Labourers  temporarily  disabled. 

5.  Pauperism  is  generally  caused  by  a  slack  adminis- 
tration of  the  existing  law ;  e.g.,  many  cases  might  be 
kept  off  the  rates  if  those  liable  were  made  to  contribute. 
The  amount  of  pauperism  also  varies  gi'catly  according 
to  the  character  of  the  relieving  officer  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  can-ies  out  his  duties.  A  medical  officer  with 
a  tender  heart  and  soft  head  can  often  do  an  infinity  ^'''"-^s  ^* 

of  mischief  and  largely  increase  the  pauperism   in  his 
.     .  o  J  r    L  becoming 

district.  guardians. 

6.  Our   guardians   are    mostly   parsons  and  farmers  ;  Attitude  of 
in  Ely  there  have  also  been  recently  elected  two  ladies  landlords 
(one  the  wife  of  a  canon),  a  hotel-keeper,  a  market-  towards 
gardener,  etc.    As  a  rule  there  are   few   contests    for  tenants 
election  of  guardians.  '"^  receipt  of 


Class  of 
persons 
applying 
for  relief. 

Administra- 
tion the 
cause  of 
pauperism. 


7.  As  an  oflTier  of  house  property  in  this  village  I  have 


relief. 
Effect  of 


always  refused  to  have  any  one  in  receipt  of  relief  as  a  j  ^^^j 
tenant ;   this,  in  my  opinion,  has  worked  well,  and  has  Q^yern- 
caused  no  hardship.  ment  Act, 

74606.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Did  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1804,  on 
1894  make  any  difference  in  the  constitution  of  y owe  personnel  d 
board  ? — No,  practically  none.  guardians. 

74607.  What  are  the  guardians,  are  they  farmers? —  ^^'i'lss  of 
For  the  most  part.  persons 

74608.  The  majority  farmers?-  ^  becoming 
four-lifths  of  them. 


-Yes,  I  should  think 


afuardians 
i.\  Ely. 
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74609.  And  clergy  ? — Yes.  There  are  two  clergymen, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  canons  down  there,  and  another 
lady  of  independent  means  and  myself.  I  think  practic- 
ally all  the  rest  are  farmers. 

74610.  How  many  are  there  in  all  ? — Roughly  speaking 
about  thirty. 

74611.  It  is  rather  a  small  board  ? — Yes. 

74612.  You  have  no  actual  labourers  ? — No. 

74613.  And  never  have  had,  so  far  as  you  know  ? — 
No. 

74614.  So  that  really  it  did  not  make  any  change  ? — 
No,  in  fact,  since  1895  there  have  been  very  few  contests 
for  the  election  of  guardians. 

74815.  Usually  there  are  not  many  contests  ? — No  ; 
this  time  I  think  there  were  about  three. 

74616.  Did  you  come  in  to  support  any  policy  which  is 
more  or  less  identified  with  your  late  uncle's  name  ? — • 
No." 

74617.  Yoxir  connection  with  the  neighbourhood  is 
that  you  are  a  landowner  ? — Yes. 

74618.  You  have  not  been  opposed  ? — I  was  opposed 
in  1895,  when  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  came 
into  force,  by  the  family  baker  in  the  village  and  I  was  op- 
posed again  this  time. 

74619.  Was  it  at  all  a  fight ;  was  there  much  interest 
taken  ? — In  1895  it  was  a  pretty  close  contest.  I  think  it 
was  chiefly  then  owing  to  the  Parish  Councils  Act,  they 
were  keen  on  allotments  at  the  time. 

74620.  It  was  that  rather  than  a  Poor  Law  question  ? — 
Yes,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  Poor  Law  about  it. 
This  time  1  was  opposed  by  the  ex-relieving  officer,  and 
I  beat  him  more  than  two  to  one. 

74621.  Was  the  total  poll  considerable  ? — About 
seventy-five  to  thu'ty. 

74622.  What  percentage  of  the  total  possible  voters 
polled  ? — It  was  about  85  to  90  per  cent.  It  was  a 
regular  local  election  ;  we  fought  the  parish  council  as 
well. 

74623.  What  is  the  policy  of  your  board  ?  Of  course 
the  proportion  of  out-relief  is  considerable,  but  not 
nearly  so  great  as  in  some  other  unions,  I  think  ? — No.  I 
do  not  think  they  have  any  definite  policy  ;  they  are 
just  an  average  board.  I  do  not  know  that  they  give 
more  out-relief  than  the  average,  nor  less. 

74624.  The  total  numbers  in  the  workhouse  are  not  very 
large  ? — Somewhere  between  110  and  120,  I  think. 

74625.  Do  you  find  that  the  guardians  take  an  interest 
in  the  theory  of  poor  relief  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  do. 

74826.  Who  is  your  chairman  ? — Mr.  Luddington. 

74627.  Is  he  a  farmer  ? — Yes,  a  very  big  farmer  at 
Lit'ileport,  a  magistrate  and  county  cotmcillor. 

74628.  Does  he  make  a  good  chairman  ? — Yes,  very 
good. 

74329.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  that  could  be  done 
in  de -pauperising  the  parish  by  a  different  administration  ? 
—No  ;  I  cannot  say  I  have  very  much  hope  of  any  im- 
provement. 

74630.  That  is  to  say,  you  have  not  much  hope  of  a 
change  in  the  methods.  If  the  methods  were  changed 
would  you  get  rid  of  many  of  your  paupers  ? — Under 
the  existing  law  ? 

74631.  Yes. — With  strict  administration  ? 

74632.  Yes. — I  think  the  people  would  be  much  better 
off  certainly. 

74633.  And  it  could  be  done  ? — Yes  ;  it  could  be  done 
if  the  guardians  would  do  it. 

74634.  You  think  that  what  has  been  done,  for  instance, 
at  Brixworth  or  Bradfield,  could  be  done  at  Ely  ? — 
Perfectly.  I  think  that  the  people  are  very  well  off 
indeed ;  their  wages  are  low,  but  there  is  really  no 
pauperism. 

74635.  We  will  take  the  case  of  the  widows.  Do  you 
think  that  their  difficulties  could  be  met  by  the  efi'orts 
of  their  friends  or  relations  ? — I  certainly  think  they  are 
in  some  way. 

74638.  Yoia  mean  they  are  met  already  ? — Take  my 
own  village  of  Wilburfcon.  There  is  practically  no 
pauperism  there.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any  outdoor 
p'upors  there  at  all  now. 


74637.  Has  that  been  altered  in  your  time  ? — No,  the  EfEect  of 
pauperism  has  always  been  low  there  for  a  good  many  charity 
years.    It  just  goes  in  villages,  I  think.    The  village  next  pauperi; 
to  ours,  Stretham,  has  a  good  many  charities,  and  its 
pauperism  is  always  higher. 

74638.  That  would  apply  generally  ;  in  villages  where 
there  are  charities  the  jiauperism  is  higher  ? — I  think 
there  is  a  tendency  in  villages  where  there  is  charity  for 
the  pauperism  to  be  higher. 

74639.  One  is  often  told  that,  and  one  wants  to  have 
the  actual  proof  and  cases.  You  would  say  that  that  is 
so  in  your  union  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  certainly.  I  have 
the  last  return  here.  In  our  own  village  with  a  popula- 
tion of  457  we  have  one  indoor  and  one  outdoor  pauper  ; 
in  the  next  parish  two  miles  away,  with  a  population 
of  1,000,  that  is  practically  double  ours,  they  have  four 
indoor  and  eighteen  outdoor  paupers  ;  that  is  practically 
about  ten  times  the  amount  we  have. 

74640.  Would  you  have  just  as  many  old  people  ?^ 
Quite,  I  think. 

74641.  Really  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  proportion 
in  which  the  old  peojjle  are  found  ? — No  ;  our  one  outdoor 
pauper  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine  a  month  ago. 

74642.  You  do  not  mean  to  replace  him  ? — It  was  a 
widow,  she  has  not  been  replaced  at  present. 

74643.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  Is  there  a  difference  in  the 
charities  of  the  two  parishes  you  have  just  compared  ? — 
We  have  practically  no  charities.  There  is  a  small 
charity  that  is  given  away  in  doles,  for  coal  once  a  year. 
It  comes  to  something  about  2s.  a  head,  or  something 
like  that. 

74644.  {Mr,  Booth.)  'When  one  says  there  are  no 
charities,  what  one  means  really  is  endowed  or  fixed 
charities  ? — Yes. 

74645.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  of  the  other  sort, 
thoughtful  giving,  but  after  all  giving,  to  those  that  are 
in  trouble  ?  Is  there  more  of  what  is  called  in  the  singular 
'■  charity  "  where  there  are  less  charities  ? — No,  practi- 
cally at  Wilburton  I  am  the  chief  landowner,  I  own  about 
half  the  cottages  there  ;  it  may  not  redound  to  my  credit, 
but  I  give  practically  nothing  away  myself.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  wanted.    The  people  are  very  independent. 

74646.  If  you  have  old  servants,  old  people  on  the 
estate,  do  they  get  an  advantage  of  some  kind,  a  cottage 
free,  or  something  like  that  ? — No,  I  have  not  farmed 
the  land  myself  for  about  four  or  five  years,  but  I  never 
had  in  my  time  a  cottager  living  rent  free,  and  the  rents 
are  well  and  punctually  paid,  too. 

74647.  Are  the  old  people,  if  they  do  not  receive  out- 
relief,  and  there  are  no  charities,  supported  by  what  they 
have  accumulated  and  saved,  or  are  they  supported  by 
their  children  ? — I  should  imagine  they  are  supported 
a  great  deal  by  their  children,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
they  are. 

74648.  Not  so  much  by  what  is  after  all  a  very  reason- 
able thing,  the  kindness  of  past  employers  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  of  that  as  far  as  I  know. 

74649.  Does  the  feeling  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
children  increase  then  in  projjortion  to  what  is  not  done 
otherwise,  if  there  is  less  charity  going  ?— Yes,  I  should 
think  very  likely. 

74650.  You  do  not  exactly  explain  how  it  is,  but  in 
one  way  or  another  they  do  not  want  the  out-relief  ? — No, 
they  do  not  I  think,  certainly. 

74651.  In  these  villages  is  there  no  industrial  explana-  Pruit- 
tion  of  one  village  being  poorer  than  another  ? — In  that  growing 
part  of  the  Isle  of  Ely  where  I  five  there  is  a  good  deal  an  ancil 
of  fruit  growing,  that  helps  them  a  bit.    The  -women 

employ' 

and  children  get  employment  in  the  early  spring  and  the  ™6iit  oi 
summer  fruit  picking.  Thildren 
746-52.  There  is  a  difference  in  different  districts  ? — Yes. 

74653.  That  is  because  of  the  soil  ? — Yes. 

74654.  Or  is  it  because  of  the  want  of  enterprise  ? — 
No,  I  think  they  have  the  best  land  for  it  there. 

74655.  It  could  not  be  done  anywhere  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  done  anywhere  ;  there  is  a  cap  of  green- 
sand  on  the  land,  and  fruit  gardens  do  well  there.  Several 
of  the  rents  have  been  as  high  as  £10  an  acre  there.  It 
is  very  often  £8  an  acre  now. 
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74656.  Do  certain  kinds  of  soil  provide  work  for  the 
old  specially  ?  Fruit-picking  is  not  for  the  old  ? — No, 
it  is  the  younger  peoj^le. 

74657.  Is  there  the  provision  of  allotments  ?  Are  there 
more  allotments  in  one  village  than  another  ? — No,  I 
think  about  the  same.  They  are  all  fairly  well  provided 
with  allotments. 

74658.  We  have  had  it  that  old  men  have  consideraVjle 
resources  in  working  on  their  own  or  other  people's  allot- 
ments, putting  in  their  time  when  they  can  ? — Yes. 

74659.  You  think  they  are  all  fairly  well  supplied  in 
that  way  ? — Yes  ;  I  cannot  think  of  one  better  supplied 
than  another. 

74660.  As  to  the  question  of  drink.  Are  there  more 
public  houses  in  some  villages  ? — I  think  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely  we  have  more  public  houses  to  the  population  than 
any  other  part  of  England,  but  there  is  considerably 
less  drunkenness  on  the  whole. 

74661.  That  applies  to  all  the  parishes  ? — Yes  ;  in 
our  own  parish  we  have  five  public-houses  to  a  population 
of  450 ;  that  is  one  in  ninety,  and  they  are  a  particularly 
sober  lot. 

74662.  The  fact  that  they  have  plenty  of  public-houses 
does  not  make  a  difference  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
They  are  a  distinctly  thrifty  lot  on  the  whole,  I  think. 
When  I  first  went  to  live  there  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
I  started  a  penny  bank  in  connection  with  the  school ; 
and  I  frequently  find  that  the  children  when  they  leave 
school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  have  £4  or  £5  to  their  credit, 
put  in  by  their  parents. 

74663.  Is  it  really  put  in  by  their  parents,  or  do  the 
children  put  in  money  which  they  might  have  spent  ? — 
No,  I  think  it  is  put  in  by  the  parent,  because  it  is  put 
in  regularly  in  small  sums. 

746G4.  It  is  a  side  wind  for  saving  ? — Yes. 

74665.  Would  the  people  be  saving  themselves,  but 
indirectly,  through  the  children's  money  box  or  account  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

74666.  Are  there  provident  clubs  to  anj'  great  extent, 
the  Foresters  or  Oddfellows  ? — There  is  a  Shepherds' 
Club ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  very  sound  one 
or  not. 

74667.  When  they  are  sick  have  they  generally  got 
some  resources  ? — The  men  have. 

74668.  Will  they  all  be  Shepherds,  or  will  they  not  have 
the  Foresters  and  the  Oddfellows  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
have  a  Foresters  or  Oddfellows, 

74669.  Are  there  special  village  clubs  besides  ?  The 
Shepherds  is  a  fairly  large  society  ? — That  is  the  only  one 
I  know  of  in  the  village. 

74670.  You  think  most  of  them  belong  to  that  ? — Yes, 
most  of  them,  I  think. 

74671.  That  provides  for  medical  attendance  for  the 
man  ? — Yes. 

74672.  Are  there  any  doctors'  clubs  ? — I  do  not  know 
of  any. 

74673.  If  they  are  sick  do  they  pay  a  small  fee  to  the 
doctor  ? — I  imagine  not  if  they  belong  to  this  club. 

74674.  But  if  they  do  not,  or  for  their  families  ? — Yes, 
they  would  then,  I  think. 

74675.  Is  there  any  co-operative  stores  there  ? — No,  I 
do  not  Icnow  of  any  in  the  neighbourhood. 

74676.  Do  agricultural  labourers  keep  pigs  or  fowls, 
for  instance  ? — A  good  many  of  them  keep  fowls,  some  of 
them  keep  pigs. 

74677.  Sometimes  there  is  jealously  about  keeping  pigs, 
is  there  not — the  farmers  do  not  like  it  ?  Is  that  so  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  I  have  heard  that. 

74678.  There  is  some  idea  that  they  may  get  food  which 
they  ought  not  to  ? — No,  I  have  heard  nothing  of  that. 

74679.  If  they  are  sick  is  there  much  out-relief  given  ? 
Simple  medical  attendance  ? — I  think  most  of  the  out- 
relief  given  as  medicine  is  in  confinements,  really.  Some 
of  the  doctors  seem  to  be  rorther  in  the  habit  of  refusing 
to  attend  people  unless  they  apply  to  the  relieving  ofiicer 
for  a  medical  order. 

74680.  So  that  that  is  done  a  good  deal  ? — Yes ;  I 
think  the  guardians  are  getting  rather  alarmed  at  that, 
and  are  trying  to  resist  it. 


74681.  Do  they  order  medical  extras,  food,  in  connection  Mr.  Albert 
with  medical  relief  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  Julian  Pell. 
that.    It  is  chiefly  an  order  for  the  doctor,   

74682.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Have  you   any  system  of 

district  nurses  amongst  the  poor  classes  ? — We  have  got,  tn-  ,  • 

I  think,  one  district  nurse  in  the  union,  that  is  aU.  '® 

'  nurse  in 

74683.  Do  the  guardians  contribute  to  her  ? — Yes,  we  Ely  union 
do.  and  sub- 

74684.  So  that  they  have  a  claim  on  her  services  ? —  (^'uardians*'^ 

thereto. 

74685.  Is  there  a  cottage  hospital  ? — No.  Hospital 

74686.  What  is  the  nearest  hospital  ?— Addenbrooke's 
Hospital  at  Cambridge.  Ely'''^ 

74687.  I  suppose  they  do  not  use  that  very  often  ? — 
Yes,  for  any  serious  ilhiess  they  would  go  there.  There 
would  be  practically  very  little  difficulty  about  getting 
the  order. 

74688.  Is  there  an  isolation  hospital  ? — There  is  one 
in  connection  with  the  union,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  used  since  it  was  built,  and  there  is  another  in  the 
middle  of  the  parish  of  Grunty  Fen.  We  had  a  case  of 
smallpox,  or  supposed  smallpox,  some  years  ago,  and 
then  this  was  built,  but  it  has  never  been  occupied  yet. 

74689.  When  the  relieving  officer  reports  his  cases  does  Particulars  ' 
he  report  the  resources  of  the  applicants  in  detail? — obtained  by  ' 
They  are  jDut  down  in  the  out-relief  book.  relieving 

74690.  He  really  knows  what  each  son  is  contributing  ?  t^g^ses^ 
■ — He  finds  out  what  he  can,  what  children  there  are,  and 

what  they  are  likely  to  contribute. 

74691.  Is  the  relief  given  by  the  guaridans  to  supple-  Ely  relief 
ment  that,  or  is  it  according  to  scale  ? — According  to  scale, 
scale. 

74692.  And  what  is  the  scale  ? — 2s.  6d,  a  week  and 
half  a  stone  of  bread,  that  kind  of  thing. 

74693.  For  old  people  ?— Yes. 

74694.  What  does  a  widow  with  children  get  ? — I  am 
not  quite  clear,  but  I  think  she  gets  very  much  the  same 
as  that. 

74695.  And  an  allowance  for  each  child,  would  she  get,  j^^dea  at 
or  simply  the  2s.  6d.  ? — No,  I  think  simply  the  2s.  6d.  ;  out-relief 
there  is  no  adeqviate  outdoor  relief  really. 

74696.  If  there  were  a  case  in  which  there  were  no 
resources  they  would  suffer  a  good  deal,  if  they  had  no 
children  or  anything  ? — If  they  had  nothing  but  the 
relief  to  depend  on  they  would,  distinctly. 

74697.  The  children  are  boarded  out  in  your  union,  I  Method  of 
think  ? — Yes.  relieving 


74698.  Some  are  in  the  workhouse  ? — There  are  a  few, 


children 
in  Elv. 


but  very  few. 

74699.  Do  you  board  them  out  with  their  relatives^or 
with  strangers  ? — I  am  very  hazy  about  that.  I  would 
rather  not  commit  myself.  I  think  with  strangers,  but 
I  will  not  be  positive. 

74700.  We  find  some  guardians  have  a  distinct  prefer- 
ence for  one  or  the  other.  They  either  think  strangers 
do  better  or  the  relatives  do  better  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

74701.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Your  union  contains  the  to^ra  of  Eilect  on 
Ely,  does  it  not  ? — Yes.  administra- 

74702.  What  sort  of  size  is  Ely  ?— About  7,000  popu-  t'o^i  . 

,  '       I.  1.  combinmK 

^''^tion.  urbanand 

74703.  Is  that  largely  represented  on  your  board  ? —  rural 
There  are  nine  guardians,  five  for  Ely  St.  Mary's,  three  district  in^J 
for  Ely  Trinity,  and  one  for  the  college. 

74704.  The  one  being  for  the  precincts  of  the  cathedral  ? 
—Yes. 

74705.  Does  the  canon's  wife  sit  for  that  ? — Yes. 

74706.  Do  you  find  that  they  work  pretty  well  with  the 
other  members  ? — -Yes. 

74707.  You  would  not  make  much  distinction  between 
them  ?— No. 

74708.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  system  to  combine 
an  urban  district  like  that  with  a  country  district  ? — I 
have  not  realised  any  disadvantage  in  practice,  certainly, 
but  Ely  is  such  a  small  countrified  place ;  it  i"  more  country 
than  town,  really. 

74709.  There  are  no  manufactures  in  Elv  ? — No. 


one  union. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


74710.  Most  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agriculture  ? 
— Yes,  or  dependent  upon  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

74711.  Have  you  heard  much  of  the  demand  for  small 
holdings  in  your  part  of  the  Cambridgeshire  ? — No,  I  think 
in  connection  with  the  county  council  there  is  more  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  but  I  am  not  on  that  com- 
mittee myself. 

74712.  Do  you  think  in  your  parish  that  there  are 
many  people  who  would  do  well  with  a  small  holding  ? — 
No  ;  I  think  all  who  are  likely  to  make  anything  out  of 
a  small  holding  are  able  to  get  some  land ;  one  soon  finds 
out  who  can  work  them. 

74713.  They  are  able  to  rent  land  ?— Yes. 

74714.  Is  there  any  difficulty  about  the  buildings  ? — 
No,  not  from  my  own  experience  I  cannot  say  there  is. 

74715.  Two  things  have  been  represented  to  us  ;  one 
is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  emigration  of  the  middle- 
aged  people  and  the  younger  generation  from  this  part 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  find  that  ? — - 
I  do  not  think  we  do.  My  own  village  has  gone  up 
slightly  in  population  according  to  the  last  census  a  very 
little,  about  five,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

74716.  You  do  not  notice  that  the  middle-aged  people 
are  becoming  extinct,  so  to  speak  ? — No,  not  so  much  as 
in  other  parts. 

74717.  What  do  you  attribute  that  fact  to  ? — I  think 
in  the  Isle  of  Ely  there  are  a  number  of  small  holders. 

74718.  That  is  to  say  that  the  opportunity  of  getting 
land  is  present  to  the  people's  mind  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

74719.  You  think  that  helps  to  keep  them  in  the 
country  ? — I  should  say  it  does. 

74720.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  really  be  a  cure  for 
a  good  deal  of  pauperism  if  that  system  were  more  ex- 
tended ? — I  suppose  it  must  be,  certainly  ;  we  do  have  a 
certain  amoimt  of  small  holders  about  our  neighbourhood, 
and  we  do  not  have  much  pauperism. 

74721.  Do  they  make,  on  the  whole,  a  decent  living  out 
of  them  ? — I  should  say  they  have  to  work  very  hard, 
as  hard  as  any  labourer,  or  more  so. 

74722.  Are  they,  as  a  rule,  people  with  another  occupa- 
tion, or  do  they  rely  on  that  alone  ? — I  should  say,  gener- 
ally speaking,  they  rely  on  that  alone. 

74723.  In  the  district  as  a  rule  are  the  cottages  fairly 
good  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are  particularly  bad. 

74724.  If  you  take  an  average  village  in  your  imion, 
do  you  think  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  cottages 
would  have  three  bedrooms  ? — I  should  rather  doubt 

'  whether  50  per  cent.  have. 

74725.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  cause  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  people  with  their  coimtry  life  do  not 
think  so. 

741 26.  You  do  not  think  their  standard  is  much  above 
that,  that  they  care  much  for  those  advantages  ? — We 
had  one  very  bad  cottage,  and  the  old  woman  in  it  firmly 
declined  to  come  out  for  a  long  time  ;  at  last  she  thought 
it  was  going  to  tumble  down  over  her  head,  and  then  she 
thought  she  had  better  move.  I  do  not  think  they 
really  resent  these  bad  cottages,  it  would  be  better  if  they 
did  more  distinctly. 

74727.  Do  you  find  if  they  are  put  into  good  cottages 
that  they  grow  into  them,  so  to  speak,  treat  them  properly, 
and  take  a  pride  in  them  ? — I  do  not  see  very  much 
difference  between  the  tenants  of  those  and  the  tenants  of 
inferior  cottages. 

74728.  Have  you  the  practice  iii  your  neighbourhood 
of  letting  the  cottages  to  the  farmers,  or  are  they  let  direct  ? 
— Nearly  all  mine  are  let  direct. 

74729.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  is  the  better 
system  ? — I  have  not  been  used  to  any  other,  so  I  can 
hardly  say  from  experience. 

74730.  Do  you  think  from  driving  through  two  villages 
you  could  tell  at  once  which  system  was  adopted  by  the 
amount  of  care  taken  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
smallest  difference. 

74731.  You  do  not  think  the  security  of  tenure  would 
make  a  difference  in  that  way  ? — No. 

74732.  Are  you  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  the  state 
of  your  workhouse  at  Ely  ? — I  am  afraid  I  know  very 


little  about  it  myself.    I  very  seldom  go  over  it,  not  being  Condition 
on  the  House  Committee.    It  is  an  old  house,  but  I  believe  Ely 
has  been  very  favourably  reported  on  by  the  inspector.  workhous 

74733.  Do  you  meet  with  any  of  those  cases  at  your  Attractiv 
board  in  which  it  would  be  very  much  better  that  the  person  ness  of 
should  go  into  the  worldiouse  on  many  grounds,  but  they  workhous 
decline  altogether  to  move  ? — We  have  had  several  cases 
where  they  have  gone  into  the  workhouse  and  been 
extremely  well  satisfied  when  they  got  there.    In  one  or 
two  cases  people  who  could  not  be  left  in  a  cottage,  who 
must  have  had  someone  to  wait  on  them,  when  they  have 
gone  into  the  workhouse  have  been  surprised  how  com- 
fortable they  were. 

74734.  Have  you  come  across  cases  whore  people  were 
living  alone  and  have  been  very  dirty,  and  the  relieving 
officers  have  said  :  This  woman  is  much  better  off  in  the 
workhouse,  and  she  has  declined  to  come  in  ? — I  remember 
several  cases  where  they  have  lived  in  their  ov.ni  houses  in 
dirt  and  discomfort,  and  have  then  gone  into  the  house. 

74735.  You  are  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  restricting  Proposed 
outdoor  relief  ? — I  am,  personally.  resfcriotio 

74736.  Taking  the  case  of  outdoor  relief,  how  do  you  jgjj'g'f*' 
think  your  aged  labourers  would  get  on  if  outdoor  relief  j^g  effect 
was  abolished  ? — I  do  not  know  how  they  do,  but  judging 
from  the  experience  of  my  o^vn  village  I  think  they  are 
able  to. 

74737.  Do  most  of  them  belong  to  friendly  societies  ? — 
I  believe  the  men  do. 

74738.  And  do  they  practically  get  an  old-age  pension 
from  that  ? — I  do  not  think  the  benefit  would  go  on  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  weeks. 

74739.  It  would  not  in  any  case,  but  when  over  a  certain 
age  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  any  actual  provision  for 
old-age. 

74740.  You  never  heard  of  one  being  paid  permanently 
on  the  ground  of  illness  but  practically  for  old  age  ? — 
There  is  a  very  good  benefit  society  in  Cambridgeshire, 
but  it  is  not  well  supported,  I  think. 

74741.  Is  it  very  expensive  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
it  is. 

74742.  Would  you  look  to  people's  o^ra  savings,  or  to  Positioi 
their  children  mainly  to  support  them  in  their  old  age  ? —  the  age 
I  should  say  both,  really. 

.  ,  -  widows 

74743.  Could  you  give  me  any  experience  with  regard  ^pon 

to  people's  savings.    Have  you  any  case  in  which  you  abolitio 
have  known  of  people  saving  to  any  considerable  extent  ? —  of  out- 
No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  have  ;  ny  figures  in  my  experience,  relief, 
except  what  I  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  jienny  bank. 
That  is  all  I  have  seen  direct. 

74744.  Have  you  seen  people  coming  forward  and 
buying  property  with  their  savings,  for  instance  ? — Yes  ; 
I  have  knoAvn  them  to  do  that  to  a  certain  extent. 

74745.  Take,  again,  the  case  of  widows :  supposing 
that  a  w  Oman  is  left,  her  husband  is  killed  or  dies  in  some 
way  or  other,  and  she  is  left  with  say  three  children,  in 
the  absence  of  outdoor  relief  what  should  you  rely  on 
to  keep  a  case  of  that  sort  going  ? — She  may  take  laundry 
work  up  or  go  out  charing,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

74746.  In  a  country  district  particularly  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  enough  of  that  to  keep  more  than  one 
child  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  one's  clothes  washed  in 
the  country.  We  have  had  to  send  out  washing  to  Bury 
before  now, 

74747.  Do  you  think  that,  taken  as  a  class,  country 
widows  could  find  occupation  enough  to  make  them 
independent  of  a  system  of  outdoor  relief  ? — I  think  they 
could,  merely  from  thinking  of  what  individual  widows 
have,  and  how  they  have  got  on  without  outdoor  relief ; 
but  it  is  certainly  a  wonder  to  me  how  they  manage  to  do  it. 

74748.  You  have  seen  instances  in  your  own  village  Dr, 
of  widows  with  three  of  four  children  who  struggle  along  ?  B^na 
—In  our  village  they  are  a  good  deal  helped  by  Dr.  ^^'^ 
Barnardo's  children.  suppo 

74749.  They  are  boarded-out  there  ?-  Yes.  widow 

74750.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  ?— 5s.  a  week,  I 
think.    It  is  a  definite  help  to  those. 

74751.  If  you  had  a  widow  with  two  children  taking 
two  of  Dr.  Barnardo's  children,  and  also  earning  Is.  6d. 
a  day  ?— She  would  get  along  pretty  well  then. 
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74752.  You  cannot  count  on  that  universally  ? — No, 
but  there  are  certain  villages  which  have  a  good  many 
of  these  children. 

74753.  Do  they  come  do-vvn  permanently  ? — For  some 
years. 

74754.  Till  they  are  fourteen  ?— Yes. 

74755.  How  do  they  fit  in  with  country  life  ?— Very 
well  indeed,  I  think. 

74756.  You  do  not  find  them  a  nuisance  ? — Not  the 
least. 

74757.  Rather  the  contrary  ? — I  personally  should 
not  know  which  was  a  Barnardo  and  which  was  a  native 
child. 

74758.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  effect  they  have  on 
the  village  school  ? — I  think  they  are  just  like  other 
children 

74759.  Are  they  sharper,  do  you  think  ? — No,  I  have 
never  heard  they  are.  I  think  they  are  just  the  same. 
They  are  rather  useful  to  us  because  we  can  run  the  school 
to  its  fullest  capacity. 

74760.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  You  were  at  one  time  a  nominated 
guardian  of  St.  George's-in-the-East  ? — Yes. 

74761.  Do  you  know  under  what  Statute  that  nomina- 
tion was  made  ? — I  am  afraid  I  could  not  tell  you.  There 
were  about  three  of  us.  I  think,  on  our  board. 

74762.  On  the  St.  George's-in-the-East  board  ? — Yes  ; 
my  uncle  used  to  be,  but  when  he  retired  he  managed 
to  get  me  put  on. 


74763.  What  opinion  would  your  experience  lead  you  Mr.  Albert 
to  form  as  to  having  nominated  members  of  that  sort  on   J ulian  Pell. 

a  board  ?    Do  you  think  it  desirable  there  should  be   

power  to  nominate  in  that  way  ? — I  think  certainly  the  July.  1907. 
other  two  nominated  guardians  were  two  of  the  most 

useful  members  of  the  board  when  I  was  a  guardian  of  St. 
George's-in-the-East. 

74764.  Was  there  any  friction  between  the  nominated 
and  the  elected  guardians  ? — Not  in  the  least,  to  my 
knowledge. 

74765.  They  worked  harmoniously  together  ? — Quite. 

74766.  Just  as  one  body  ?— Yes. 

74767.  You  tell  us  that  a  medical  officer  ^vith  a  tender  Adequacy 
heart  and  soft  head  can  do  a  good  deal  of  mischief  ?    Will  of  medical 
you  kindly  explain  that  ? — I  was  thinking  more  of  Little-  relief, 
port,  which  is  a  little  parish  in  the  union.    We  have  had 

several  rather  slack  doctors  there,  and  they  have  done 
a  good  deal  of  harm  really.  I  have  been  talking  with  the 
clerk  to  the  guardians,  and  he  says  it  is  not  so  much  the 
medical  officer  as  the  relieving  officer  ;  they  have  had 
several  new  ones  there. 

74768.  Is  it  through  not  attending  when  he  should 
attend,  or  in  ordering  unnecessary  extras  ? — I  think  he 
is  too  ready  to  give  medical  relief,  or,  rather,  to  recom- 
mend it. 

74769.  Apart  from  tliat,  have  you  had  any  complaints 
as  to  their  attendance  on  the  poor  ? — No,  there  has  been 
nothing  of  that,  I  think. 

74770.  No  slackness  in  attending  on  the  people  when 
it  is  really  necessary  ? — No,  nothing  of  that  kind. 


Dr.  Frederick  Linney  Pociiin,  called  ;    and  Examined. 


74771.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  have  prepared  a  statement 
which,  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your 
evidence-in-chicf  ? — Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  tlie  following  statement.) 

1.  In  conjunction  Avith  my  partner  I  was  for  seven  years 
district  medical  officer  of  the  Christchurch  district  of  the 
Camberwell  Union.  I  did  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
of  this  appointment.  We  were  also  the  principal  surgeons 
to  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  Here  I  have 
been  for  eight  years  medical  officer  of  the  Raynliam 
district  of  the  Walsingham  Union. 

2.  My  present  district  measures  about  7  miles  from 
north  to  south  by  about  6  miles  broad,  and  contains  eleven 
parishes.  In  this  district  the  needs  of  the  poor  in  illness 
are  supplied  by  (a)  the  Poor  Law  organisation  ;  and  (6) 
sick  clubs. 

3.  On  the  whole,  the  present  Poor  Law  arrangements 
appear  to  work  well  as  far  as  organisation  is  concerned. 
The  people  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit 
it  confers.  They  do  not  appear  to  consider  themselves 
pauperised  by  so  doing,  indeed  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
jealousy  among  them  if  they  think  one  is  getting  more  out 
of  it  than  another.  That  is  a  trait  in  the  local  character. 
The  poor  people  are  very  helpless  and  -wanting  in  "  grit." 
As  long  as  they  can  be  carried  on  other  peojjle  backs  they 
are  quite  indifferent,  but  they  will  make  no  efforts  to  help 
themselves.  Thej'-  consider  everythijig  ought  to  be  done 
for  them.  Thus  they  \\\\\  often  call  me  in  when  on  my 
rounds  and  complain  loudly  of  their  symptoms,  but  when 
they  are  required  to  get  a  parish  order  or  to  send  to  my 
surgery  for  medicine  they  find  it  too  much  trouble  to  do  so. 
Of  course  there  are  honourable  exceptions,  I  am  sjicaking 
generally. 

4.  The  larger  clubs,  such  as  the  Oddfellows,  Foresters, 
etc.,  are  largely  represented  here.  The  only  fault  to  be 
found  with  them  is  that  they  admit  the  well-to-do  trades- 
man as  well  as  the  poor,  to  whom  in  my  opinion  they  shoukl 
confine  their  operations. 

5.  There  are  also  smaller  village  clubs,  and  these  are  not 
so  satisfactory.  Any  surplus  they  may  have  is  expended 
ill  eating  and  ckinking.  They  are  often  financially 
unsound,  and  when  they  come  to  grief  the  members  are 
left  -n-ithout  benefit.  They  also  refuse  to  accept  further 
liability  after  a  certain  age,  say  sixty-five,  so  that  it  often 
happens  that  a  man  who  has  been  a  paying  and  remunera- 


tive member  all  his  life  is  left  ^vitliout  assistance  just  at 
the  time  when  increasing  age  renders  him  most  prone  to 
disease  and  most  in  need  of  his  sick  benefit.  By  exacting 
slightly  increased  premium  which  the  people  could 
well  afford,  in  most  cases,  the  benefit  might  be  made  a 
life  one.  At  present  they  throw  their  members  on  the 
rates  when  they  reach  the  age  limit,  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to  in  practice. 

6.  Eight  years  ago  I  started  a  club  at  a  subscription  of 
Is.  a  quarter  for  the  provision  of  attendance  and  medicine 
(no  sick  pay).  It  was  intended  to  confine  this  to  people 
who  would  otherwise  have  to  go  on  the  parish  in  case  of 
illness,  but  it  met  with  small  success. 

7.  I  do  not  find  any  overlapping  in  these  various  organi- 
sations.   Neither  is  there  any  co-operation 

8.  The  taking  over  of  the  medical  assistance  of  the  poor 
by  one  body  might  work  a\  ell,  provided  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph  were  remedied  by  them, 
but  in  my  opinion  these  conditions  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
matter. 

9.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  public  health,  other 
than  that  of  the  poor,  suffers  under  present  conditions. 
There  is  sufficient  attendance  for  the  poor  and  it  is  done  by 
efficient  and  conscientious  men,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is 
necessary  for  the  authorities  to  recognise  that,  under 
present  economic  conditions,  which  press  as  hardly  on 
medical  men,  and  (as  I  will  try  to  show  later)  more  hardly,  as 
on  other  members  of  the  community,  they  (the  authorities) 
get  what  they  pay  for.  To  take  my  ov>ti  case.  I  am  sorry 
I  have  not  the  figures  by  me,  but  four  years  ago  I  took 
an  exact  account  of  my  position  'with  regard  to  the 
guardians,  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  My  salary  is 
£45  per  year,  less  superamiuation  allowance,  and  I  find  my 
ovm  drugs.  This  works  out  at  as  nearly  as  possible  42-d. 
per  case  seen,  and  for  this  I  either  have  to  give  advice  and 
medicine  at  my  own.  surgery,  or  to  visit  my  patient  at  any 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  covering  an  average  of  six  miles 
for  the  double  journey,  and  furnish  a  bottle  of  medicine. 
The  cost  of  medical  education  has  increased,  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased,  the  cost  of  drugs  has  increased,  taxa- 
t  on  has  increased,  and  under  present-day  comjistition 
the  cost  of  transport  has  increased,  for  one  has  to  adopt 
quicker  and  more  expensive  methods  by  motor.  I 
believe  that  as  a  profession  we  try  to  put  all  this  aside 
and  let  the  philanthropic  side  of  the  question  dominate  us, 
but  with  all  the  mil  in  the  world  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact 
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that  we  unfortunately  must  live  and  that  we  have  our 
duty  to  do  to  our  famihes.  I  firmly  believe  that  (putting 
aside  extra  fees  and  the  vaccination  appointment)  we  all 
of  us  who  hold  parish  appointments  spend  as  much  on  them 
as  we  receive,  perhaps  more,  but  the  sum  is  not  adequate 
to  provide  for  what  we  sometimes  feel  we  ought  to  do  for 
the  poor  but  caimot  afford  to  do.  Apart  from  this  we  are 
hardly  pressed  by  the  public ;  about  one  quarter  of  the 
people  I  see  never  pay  me  a  fee  and  never  intend  to  pay. 
They  have  the  impression  that  one  must  attend  if  called 
upon,  and  though  this  is  not  so  in  law  it  practically  is  so, 
because  public  opinion  is  against  a  doctor  refusing  his 
services,  at  any  rate  in  the  country.  It  also  means  that 
I  have  to  pay  for  medicine  for  these  people  ;  for  we  all 
dispense  here. 

10.  In  my  opinion  we  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  work 
actually  done  and  for  the  drugs  actually  supplied.  That 
is  the  only  fair  way,  fair  to  us  and  also  to  the  poor.  We 
should  not  then  be  eternally  hampered  by  the  question  of 
ways  and  means,  and  could  do  justice  to  our  cases  and  throw 
our  whole  hearts  into  our  work.  Whether  taken  over  by 
the  present  officials  (I  should  say  they  for  choice,  as  they 
know  the  local  conditions  thoroughly  and  each  guardian 
knows  all  the  people  in  his  own  parish)  or  by  a  central 
authority  I  believe  these  are  the  lines  which  ought  to  be 
worked  upon,  failing  the  appointment  of  all  doctors  or 
State  officials  paid  a  fixed  salary,  which  in  some  way  or 
other  will,  I  feel,  come  in  time. 

11.  I  am  aware  this  opinion  may  not  seem  disinterested, 
and  I  feel  it  will  be  discounted  for  that  reason,  but  it  is  my 
opinion,  and,  at  the  risk  of  appearing  to  try  to  grind  my  own 
axe,  I  give  it. 

74772.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  have  been  eight  years  district 
medical  officer  of  the  Raynliam  district  of  the  Walsingham 
Union  ? — Yes. 

74773.  Before  that  time  you  were  in  London  ? — Yes. 

74774.  Is  your  acquaintance  with  English  country 
districts  confined  to  the  one  you  have  been  in  for  these 
eight  years  ? — Yes. 

74775.  You  speak  of  the  people  as  very  helpless  and 
wanting  in  grit.  Is  that  a  comparison  between  Londoners 
and  the  country  people  here  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  also  the  country 
people  I  have  known  in  Leicestersliire  in  my  youth.  I 
was  born  there. 

74776.  You  were  born  in  Leicestershire,  and  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  people  there  ? — Yes,  but  not  as  a 
medical  man. 

74777.  As  a  boy  ?— Yes. 

7477*.  You  find  it  makes  it  very  difficult  to  handle 
them  ? — It  does. 

74779.  They  ask  for  so  much,  and  will  do  so  little 
themselves,  is  what  I  gather  from  your  statement  ? — Yes  ; 
and  also  in  this  way  :  One  of  the  points  is  that  if  the 
people  round  a  patient  give  him  up  and  consider  he 
has  no  chance  they  ■will  not  give  him  medicine,  they  will 
not  do  anything. 

74780.  They  think  it  is  wasting  good  medicine  on  a 
dying  man  ? — Yes,  if  in  their  opinion  the  case  is  hopeless. 

74781.  Altogether  the  lack  of  spirit  hampers  the 
medical  man  very  much  in  securing  a  cure  ? — It  does 
quite. 

74782.  You  feel  that  ?— I  do. 

74783.  It  is  partly  the  patients  themselves  and  partly 
their  friends  and  relations  ? — Yes ;  the  patients  themselves 
have  not  much  rallying  power  apart  from  their  con- 
stitutions ;  I  mean  they  do  not  make  up  their  minds  to 
get  well,  and  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

74784.  They  lack  the  courage  ? — Yes. 

74785.  Do  you  think  that  is  due  at  all  to  the  conditions 
under  which  they  live  ?  The  questions  of  food,  diet, 
and  so  on,  for  instance  ? — Yes,  and  from  other  generations 
that  have  been  in  rather  a  low  way,  it  may  have  acted 
upon  their  grit ;  it  may  be  a  case  of  heredity  to  some 
extent. 

74786.  We  get  railway  porters,  policemen,  and  people 
of  great  strength  from  the  covmtry  districts  generally, 
and  I  should  suppose  that  this  district  yields  its  quota  ? — 
Yes. 

74787.  Well-grown  fellows  ? — Yes,  they  are  ;  they  have 
good  constitutions  as  a  rule. 
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74788.  And  are  also  well  set  up  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

74789.  So  that  this  low  diet  does  not  seem  to  affect 
them  physically  in  that  way  ? — I  do  not  think  it  does, 
it  is  more  a  matter  of  intellect  and  spirit. 

74790.  Or  mind  ? — Yes,  resolution. 

74791.  With  regard  to  the  clubs,  you  say  the  Odd- 
fellows and  Foresters  are  largely  represented  ? — Yes, 
they  are. 

74792.  So  that  the  people  make  the  effort  to  make  pro- 
vision for  themselves  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  certainly  they 
do. 

74793.  Why  do  you  complain  of  the  clubs  taking  in 
others  than  the  poor  ? — Partly,  perhaps,  from  an  in- 
terested point  of  view.  Clubs  are  supposed  to  be  taken 
by  medical  men  at  that  cheap  rate  to  help  the  people  who 
belong  to  them  to  some  extent ;  I  do  not  think  they  pay 
much,  they  may  pay  a  little,  perhaps,  but  not  very  much. 

74794.  That  is  to  say  it  is  an  unfair  bargain  with  the 
medical  man  ? — Yes,  it  is  rather  abused. 

74795.  He  gives  his  services  at  a  certain  price  on  the 
understanding  that  he  is  giving  it  to  persons  of  a  certain 
class  ? — Yes. 

74796.  That  is  an  excellent  reason  ;  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned  themselves  there  is  no  charity  about  it,  there 
is  not  supposed  to  be  any  charity  about  it  ? — No. 

74797.  The  subscriptions  are  amongst  themselves,  and 
the  benefits  are  paid  out  of  their  own  money  ? — Yes. 

74798.  Only  they  make  a  hard  bargain  with  the  medical 
man  ? — Yes. 

74799.  Are  you  doctor  to  some  of  these  clubs  ? — No, 
I  am  not  doctor  to  any  of  the  larger  clubs. 

74800.  Does  the  bargain  usually  include  the  medical  Medical 
attendance  of  the  man,  or  is  it  limited  to  the  certificate  atteadfl 
that  he  is  ill  ? — It  extends  to  medical  attendance  also.  £j.j™^^| 

74801.  Medical  attendance  until  he  gets  well  ? — Yes.  societielnd 

,        1     ,7  n    mi  subscriln 

74802.  How  much  a  member  do  they  pay  ? — ihe  therefol 
usual  thing  is  about  4s.  or  5s.  a  year. 

74803.  Is.  a  quarter,  or  a  little  more  ? — Yes,  a  little 
more  than  Is.  generally,  that  is  about  the  average. 

74804.  If  they  want  to  have  their  families  attended  QuestiJ 
too  can  an  additional  subscription  be  paid  to  cover  that  ?  of  ^^^t 
—In  some  of  the  clubs,  not  all.    I  think  the  Oddfellows  ^ 

do  take  women  and  children  also.  I 

74805.  I  do  not  mean  for  other  benefits,  merely  for  the  througl 

sake  of  medical  attendance  ? — Yes.  ^"®.'^^.f 

soeietil 

74806.  That  is  what  you  meant  also  ? — That  is  so. 

74807.  But  the  clubs  you  have  to  do  with  do  not  ?— 
No,  they  do  not. 

74808.  So  that  if  a  man's  family  is  ill  and  he  wants  you 
to  attend  to  them.  It  is  due  to  you  to  pay  your  fee  ? — Yes. 

74809.  It  is  those  sort  of  fees  it  is  difficult  to  collect  ?  Failuil 
—It  is  rather  difficult  to  collect  them,  but  the  fees  coming  pay  Ijo*' 
from  the  clubs  are  paid  pretty  regularly.    It  is  the  private  officer|es, 
fees  which  are  so  difficult ;  people  come  to  me  and  they 
either  do  not  pay,  or  do  not  intend  to  pay,  or  give  a  false 
address,  or  leave  the  neighbourhood  without  my  know- 
ledge ;  there  are  all  sorts  of  dodges  for  escaping  payment. 

74810.  Eight  years  ago  was  about  when  you  began  ? — 
Yes. 

74811.  You  say  eight  years  ago  you  started  a  club  with  Failuil 
Is .  a  quarter  subscription,  and  that  it  did  not  succeed  ?  privali 
—Not  to  any  large  extent. 

74812.  They  did  not  care  to  avail  themselves  of  that  ? 
— No  ;  the  people  who  came  in  at  the  beginning  have 
stuck  to  it  pretty  well,  but  I  get  very  few  new  ones. 

74813.  In  dealing  with  a  family  would  Is.  a  quarter  be  DootclfM 
f)aid  for  each  child  as  well  as  the  man  and  his  wife  ?—  for  PJiJ„|,, 
Each  child  up  to  three.    If  a  man  has  more  than  three  "^^^ 
children  I  take  the  whole  family.  oiitsf 

74814.  So  that  2s.  a  quarter  is  for  a  man  and  his  wife,  remul 
and  5s .  is  the  maximum  ? — Yes  ;  then  thev  get  attendance  tiven| 
for  the  whole  family. 

74815.  You  have  never  had  very  many  members  ? 
About  how  many  members  was  the  most  you  have  ever 
had  ? — I  should  think  about  twenty  or  twenty-five.  ,  . 
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74816.  Would  that  pay  you  ? — No,  it  would  not  pay 
for  such  a  small  quantity.  A  club  pays  best  if  there  is  a 
large  number  of  members,  because  you  are  getting  a  larger 
number  of  subscriptions,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  members  are  ill  at  a  time.  If  you  get  only  a  small 
number  of  subscriptions  the  number  of  people  ill  is  always 
in  a  larger  proportion. 

74817.  Why  ? — I  do  not  know  why  quite,  but  it  seems 
to  be  so ;  it  seems  to  come  more  hardly  upon  you  if  you 
only  have  a  small  number  of  members. 

on  of        74818.  Do  you  select  them  in  anyway;  that  is  to  say, 
ation   if  people  join  a  friendly  society  they  have  to  have  some 
ember-  sort  of  examination,  and  it  is  a  question  of  what  age  they 
are,  and  so  on  ;  but  in  joining  a  doctor's  private  club 
^         would  you  examine  them  and  say  :   "  I  cannot  take  you, 
^     "  ■  you  will  be  a  chronic  invalid  "  ;  "I  will  take  you  because 
you  are  a  healthy  person  "  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  right  to  do 
that. 

74819.  You  do  do  that  ?— Yes. 

74820.  So  that  they  have  been  sorted  out  in  that  way  ? 
—Yes. 

74821.  Nevertheless,  an  increase  of  the  numbers  would 
make  the  bargain  a  better  one  for  the  doctor  ? — Yes. 

74822.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  arithmetically  ? — It  is 
rather  you  get  a  larger  proportion,  perhaps,  of  healthy 
people  in  a  large  number.  If  you  only  have  a  small 
number  of  people  to  select  from  the  tendency  is  to  take 
people  who  are  rather  unsatisfactory,  which  you  would 
not  otherwise  take. 

74823.  There  would  not  be  so  many  rejected  ? — No. 

f  74824.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  village  clubs,  they 

are  not  satisfactory.    Are  you  thinking  now  of  those 
all       which  you  doctor  for,  or  others  even  worse  ? — Others, 
clubs.      74825.  There  are  two  kinds  which  are  practically 
referred  to  here,  the  one  kind  which  divides  every  year 
all  the  surplus  there  is  ? — Yes. 

74826.  If  that  is  done,  there  is  no  possible  claim  on  the 
future.  Nobody  can  grumble  at  a  club  breaking  up  if  it 
is  from  year  to  year,  and  they  divide  the  proceeds  each 
year  ? — No. 

74827.  The  only  case  in  which  I  think  they  can  grumble 
at  a  club  breaking  up  is  when  it  has  held  out  prospects 
of  benefits  which  are  afterwards  not  fulfilled  ? — I  am 
constantly  getting  people  who  go  on  the  parish,  and  they 
say  they  have  paid  into  a  club  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
and  then  the  club  has  rejected  them  when  they  got  old, 
and  they  have  to  come  on  the  parish. 

74828.  Do  you  think  they  have  paid  an  adequate 
amount  ?  Have  they  paid  as  much  into  a  club  of  that 
sort  as  they  would  have  had  to  pay  to  one  of  the  others  ? 
— I  think  they  would  have  to  pay  more  for  an  all-life  club. 

74829.  That  is  getting  the  result  of  an  article  which 
was  cheaper  ? — Yes. 

74830.  But  they  do  find  it  disajjpointing  ? — Yes,  they 
often  express  disappointment  for  being  thro^vn  over 
in  that  way. 

74831.  That  is  not  a  case  in  which  the  money  has  been 
divided  from  time  to  time  ? — No. 

74832.  They  cannot  expect  to  have  the  money  divided 
and  afterwards  be  supported  by  it  ? — No. 

Qf  74833.  As  to  the  general  position  of  the  medical  men 
you  make  out,  no  doubt,  a  hard  case,  and  especiallj^  for 
the  amount  of  work  that  is  done  for  the  Poor  Law  ;  but 
the  bargain  is  a  free  one,  that  must  be  said.  You  medical 
officers  if  you  accept  the  bargain  have  accepted  it  ? — Yes, 
ment.  j  ti^inj^  j^,  jg  more  a  matter  of  competition.  Certainly 
if  there  were  no  medical  men  in  the  Walsingham  Union 
who  would  accept  these  appointments  they  might  get 
someone  else  in  to  do  the  work,  and  there  might  be  an 
additional  medical  man  brought  into  the  neighbourhood. 

74834.  So  it  is  necessary,  like  for  maintaining  wages, 
to  have  some  kind  of  combination  amongst  medical  men 
to  refuse  inadequate  remuneration  ? — It  would  be,  but 
it  unfortunately  is  not  forthcoming,  I  am  afraid, 
ation     74835.  You  cannot  expect  them  to  pay  more  than 
•^1      they  can  get  their  medical  man  for,  any  more  than  you 
"'1     would  expect  they  would  pay  more  than  v.  hat  they  could 
get  their  coal  for  ?— No. 

74836.  You  think  the  public  suffers  ? — Yes,  I  think 
that  mdirectly  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  poor  people. 
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74837.  In  the  value  of  the  work  done  ? — They  do  not  Dr.  Frederick 
pay  us  enough  to  do  justice  to  our  patients,  to  do  really  Linney 
what  we  ought  to  do.  Pochin. 

74838.  On  this  question  of  the  medicine,  do  you  dis-  25  July  1907 
pense  your  own  medicine  for  the  union  ? — Yes.  ' 

74839.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  plan,  or  is  there  any  Difficulty 
other  plan  that  you  would  suggest  ? — I  think  in  my  as  to 
neighbourhood  it  is  about  the  only  plan,  because  I  do  not  dispensing 
think  any  other  plan  would  be  quite  workable.    It  is  a  defray- 
large  district,  and  if  they  had  a  central  dispensary  it       cost  of 
would  mean  the  people  sometimes  going  10,  12,  or  13  ^'  "^L'" 
miles  for  their  medicine.    If  on  the  other  hand  they  ^* 
established  small  branch  dispensaries,  it  would  be  a 

rather  wasteful  method  of  going  to  work. 

74840.  You  would  have  to  have  a  practised  dispenser 
at  each  place  ? — You  would. 

74841.  After  all  it  is  the  custom  in  the  country  for  tlie 
medical  man  to  dispense  where  the  distances  are  difficult 
and  great  ? — Yes. 

74842.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  how  the  guar- 
dians might  remunerate  the  medical  man  the  cost  of  the 
medicine  ? — We  always  keep  a  parish  sheet  in  which  we 
cnjer  our  visits  and  the  medicines  which  are  given.  That 
is  sent  in  to  the  guardians  once  a  fortnight.  I  think 
the  cDst  of  the  medicine  really  might  be  very  well  averaged 
up  and  so  much  a  bottle  allowed. 

74843.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  have  an  inclusive 
payment  ? — Yes,  £45,  including  any  medicine  which  is 
required  in  my  district. 

74844.  The  same  argument  may  apply  to  that,  that 
you  can  foresee  pretty  nearly  what  it  will  cost  you  to 
provide  the  medicine  ? — Yes,  we  could. 

74845.  So  that  in  making  terms,  if  it  can  be  foreseen, 
it  would  not  matter  how  it  is  paid  ;  you  know  that  your 
salary  has  to  be  docked  to  that  extent  ? — The  guar- 
dians, I  think,  would  not  pay  at  present  a  sufficient  sum 
to  remunerate  us  for  giving  any  medicine  which  might 
be  required,  for  giving  the  suitable  medicine  in  certain 
cases.  If  we  did  that  we  could  estimate  about  what  it 
would  cost  us,  and  the  guardians  might  pay  us  a  lump 
sum  as  at  present  on  an  increased  scale. 

74846.  You,  for  your  own  credit,  giving  the  medicine 
which  is  appropriate  although  it  may  be  expensive  ? — Yes. 

74847.  You  think  the  guardians  would  not  be  mean 
about  that  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  the.  guardians  would. 
They  are  always  willing  to  help  us.  If  I  have  a  case  of 
epilepsy  and  the  patient  would  require  bromide  of  potas- 
sium probably  for  two  or  three  years,  the  guardians  will 
sometimes  allow  bromide  of  potassium  In  that  case  I 
can  order  it  on  the  ordinary  nourishment  forms. 

74848.  You  can  get  that  considered,  just  as  you  can 
the  special  attention  for  certain  cases,  or  operations,  and 
so  on  ? — Yes,  in  cases  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  but  in 
the  ordinary  way  two  or  three  expensive  bottles  of 
medicine  required  for  a  patient  are  not  compensated  for. 

74849.  Do  you  find  that  you  want  to  give  much  medical  Question 
extras  to  the  outdoor  medical  patients,  that  is  to  say  of  medical 
food,  in  connection  with  medical  treatment  ? — No,  it  extras,  and 
is  chiefly  milk  we  give.  alcohol  giver 

(V  3  S  1.1  C  ll 

74850.  Not  meat  ? — Sometimes  meat  for  beef  tea, 
which  is  no  use  really. 

74851.  Brandy  ? — I  give  rather  a  large  proportion  of 
brandy  I  think,  and  so  do  some  of  the  other  medical  men 
in  the  union,  because  we  have  so  many  poor  people,  and 
a  large  number  of  old  people  who  really  require  brandy, 
so  we  do  give  rather  a  largo  proportion  of  brandy  com- 
pared with  other  unions. 

74852.  Are  there  more  people  needing  it  in  your  dis- 
trict than  others,  or  is  it  that  your  view  of  how  they  should 
be  treated  another  medical  man  might  difl'er  from  ? — I 
think  in  the  whole  Walsingham  Union  we  give  rather  a 
large  proportion  of  brandy.  It  has  been  the  custom 
perhaps  ;  the  old  people  really  seem  to  need  it.  We 
have  a  large  number  of  old  people. 

74853.  Is  that  through  wealmess  of  the  heart  ? — Yes, 
to  a  large  extent.  We  have  qilso  rather  an  unusually 
large  proportion  of  senile  gangrene.  I  have  two  or  three 
eases  of  that  at  present  and  they  need  brandy. 

74854.  So  you  treat  alcohol  in  that  form  as  medicine  ? 
— Yes,  naturally. 
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'74855.  Naturally  that  is  a  medicine  which  the  guardians 
do  provide  ? — Yes,  and  cod  liver  oil  we  can  also  order. 

74856.  That  is  medicine  and  food  at  once  ? — ^Yes. 

74857.  And  milk  of  course  ? — Yes,  milk  and  beef  tea. 

74858.  (Dr.  Doicnes.)  Has  any  objection  been  raised 
to  the  ordering  of  alcohol  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  we  had 
an  inquiry  about  it,  I  think,  six  months  ago.  in  which  we 

alcohol  given  were  asked  to  explain  why  we  gave  more  alcohol  ir  our 
as  such.         union  than  some  of  the  others. 

74859.  Who  made  the  inquiry  ? — I  think  the  auditor. 

74860.  Did  he  pursue  it  any  further  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  he  did.  V/e  had  not  the  data,  we  could  not  give 
him  the  information  he  wanted.  He  wanted  a  lot  of 
information  as  to  the  age  and  the  number  of  cases,  how 
long  we  liad  attended  them,  and  so  on.  We  had  not 
the  means  of  giving  him  that  information. 

74861.  What  happens  when  you  require  anti-toxin, 
for  example  ? — The  guardians  will  supply  that. 

74862.  Is  it  in  your  contract,  or  is  that  an  act  of  grace  ? 
— My  contract  was  made  before  anti-toxin  was  much 
used.    I  think  it  is  an  act  of  grace. 

74863.  That  is  an  expensive  drug  ? — Yes. 

74864.  And  it  is  very  important  you  should  have  it 
without  delay  ? — Most  important. 

74865.  What  is  the  death  rate  in  the  Walsingham 
Union,  do  you  happen  to  know  ? — I  do  not,  I  am  not 
medical  officer  of  health.    I  have  never  seen  his  reports. 

74866.  People  live  to  a  good  old  age,  do  they  not  ? — 
Yes,  they  do  ;  I  have  some  very  old  people,  over  ninety 
in  many  cases. 

74867.  Do  you  find  that  medical  relief  is  too  freely 
given  ■ — I  think  in  some  cases  it  is.  In  our  union  if  a 
man  has  three  children,  or  more  than  three  children,  he 
seems  to  be  entitled  to  medical  relief.  It  is  given  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

74868.  Without  much  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  could 
not  have  joined  a  club  or  arranged  for  them  otherwise  ? 
—Yes. 

74869.  That  would  of  course  affect  your  attempt  to 
start  a  private  medical  club  ? — Yes,  it  would.  They 
will  not  pay  into  a  club  if  they  think  they  can  have  parish 
relief  of  course. 

74870.  In  working  out  your  estimate  as  to  what  your 
remuneration  per  case  is,  does  that  mean  the  cases  irres- 
pective of  the  number  of  visits  ? — That  means  4|d.  every 
time  I  see  a  patient,  whether  the  patient  comes  to  my 
surgery  for  consultation  and  medicine  or  whether  I  visit 
him  at  home  and  supply  medicine. 

74871.  It  would  rather  be  visits,  would  it  not  ? — Yes, 
2oer  visit  or  consultation. 

74872.  You  say  that  they  cover  on  the  average  six 
miles  for  a  double  journey  ? — Yes. 

74873.  Has  there  been  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  men  in  this  part  of  England  to  obtain  better 
"terms  ? — No,  I  have  not  heard  of  any  efforts  being  made. 
Unfortunately  we  do  not  hang  together  as  a  profession 
very  well. 

74874.  Has  the  British  Medical  Association  taken  any 
steps  ? — No,  they  have  not  taken  any  steps. 

74875.  In  Paragraph  10  you  say  that  in  your  opinion 
you  ought  to  be  paid  for  the  work  actually  done  and  for 
the  drugs  actually  supplied.  Have  you  any  experience 
as  to  the  working  of  any  scheme  which  would  effect  that  ? 
— The  drugs  might  be  averaged,  or  might  be  paid  for  in 
a  lump  sum  as  Mr.  Booth  suggests,  or  we  might  be  paid 
for  our  visits.  I  am  afraid  the  guardians  would  have 
to  rely  to  a  large  extent  upon  us  for  that ;  they  would 
find  it  very  difficult  to  check  us,  I  think. 

74876.  Might  not  that  cause  suspicion  and  friction  ? 
— With  the  guardians  ? 

74877.  Some  guardians  would  say  tlie  doctor  was 
attsnding  too  long  or  too  often  ? — In  some  districts  I 
da  -e  say  they  would,  but  in  my  district  they  are  easy  men 
to  get  on  with  ;   they  trust  us. 

74878.  We  have  to  consider  all  di.'^tricts  ? — I  say  in 
Paragraph  I  that  I  was  medical  officer  of  the  Christchurcli 
district  of  the  Cambervvell  Union.  There  would  certainly 
have  been  a  large  amount  of  friction  there  ;   we  did  not 
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get  on  at  all  well  with  the  guardians  there,  they  were 
always  trying  to  put  work  upon  us  which  really  did  not 
belong  to  us,  and  tried  to  find  fault  with  the  way  we  did 
our  work.  They  seemed  to  think  our  salary  there  was  a 
sum  which  ought  to  have  covered  everything. 

74879.  You  mean  orders  were  given  too  freely  there  ? 
— Orders  were  given  very  freely  indeed.  I  remember  a 
case  once  where  a  man  sent  to  us  to  attend  his  wife  on 
lior  confinement,  which  was  then  coming  off,  and  we 
refused.  I  am  referring  to  my  partner  and  myself  who 
were  the  medical  ofi&cers.  We  refused  because  he  had 
not  got  an  order,  he  could  easily  have  got  one.  He  had 
not  got  an  order,  and  we  did  not  attend.  The  guardians 
complained  very  much  because  we  did  not  attend  without 
an  order.  We  said  if  they  would  give  us  mstructions  we 
would  be  happy  to  act  upon  them  in  future.  About  the 
next  quarter,  or  the  next  but  one,  we  attended  a  ease 
without  an  order  and  they  refused  the  fee,  and  they  would 
not  issue  instructions.  We  could  not  get  definite  instruc- 
tions out  of  them  as  to  whether  they  wanted  us  to  attend 
without  an  order  or  not.  In  many  instances  of  that  kind 
we  were  always  having  friction,  and  I  am  sure  there 
certainly  would  have  been  friction  in  the  way  I  am 
suggesting. 

74880.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  I  suppose  as  you  go  round  you 
find  great  varieties  or  contrasts  in  the  conditions  under 
which  people  live  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

74881.  Do  you  find  great  variety  in  the  cottages  ? — 
Yes,  there  is  great  variety,  some  people  are  thrifty  and 
clean,  other  are  quite  the  reverse. 

74882.  Do  you  ever  find  cottages  which  you  think  are 
a  distinct  impediment  to  people  recovering  ? — Yes. 

74883.  What  do  you  do  in  those  cases  ? — We  approach 
the  women  and  the  family  as  a  rule  ;  tell  them  to  keep 
themselves  clean,  open  the  windows,  and  so  on.  We  try 
to  teach  and  persuade  them  to  do  better. 

74884.  Have  you  ever  to  report  houses  to  the  sanitary 
authority  ? — No,  I  have  never  done  so.  I  have  a  case 
at  the  present  moment  where  I  am  seriously  considering 
whether  I  ought  not  to  refuse  to  vaccinate  a  child  in  the 
house,  on  the  ground  that  the  house  is  not  in  a  sanitary 
condition. 

74885.  Should  you  report  that  house  ? — I  think  I  shall 
report  that  case  to  the  medical  officer  of  health. 

74886.  You  do  not  work  with  the  medical  officer  of 
health  ? — No,  we  do  not  see  much  of  him. 

74887.  Would  that  be  due  to  structural  defects  ? — 
No,  due  to  uncleanness.  In  this  case  the  cottage  is  a 
keeper's  cottage  which  might  be  kept  very  nice  indeed. 

74888.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  cottage  as  a 
building  ? — No. 

74889.  It  is  difficult  to  proceed  against  people  for 
dirt  ?— Yes. 
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74890.  Have  you  any  cases  of  phthisical  patients  being 
treated  at  home  ? — Yes. 

74891.  Do  you  get  them  to  be  amenable  to  treatment  ? 
— Yes,  we  get  them  to  go  into  the  open  air  as  much  as 
possible,  to  be  careful  about  their  sputum  and  so  on. 
Four  years  ago  there  was  an  experiment  tried  by  the 
guardians  who  put  shelters  in  the  garden  at  the  union 
house,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  friction  with  the 
master.  They  were  under  the  doctor's  control  and  not 
under  his  control,  and  he  succeeded  in  nipping  the  thing 
in  the  bud.  He  made  it  so  unpleasant  for  them  that  they 
would  not  come  again. 

74892.  You  mean  the  patients  went  home  or  the  doctor 
abolished  the  shelters  '1 — The  patients  went  home  and 
the  guardians  had  no  use  for  the  shelters. 

74893.  They  have  discontinued  the  shelters  ? — Yes,  but 
I  think  it  only  right  to  say  that  that  man  is  not  the  master 
there  now. 

7489  i.  Have  you  any  provision  for  the  treatment  of 
such  cases  ? — I  am  not  sure  whether  they  have  the 
shelters  still,  but  I  think  so. 

74895.  Did  you  ever  recommend  cases  to  go  in  there  ? —  Out-reli 
No,  I  usually  kept  them  at  home,  and  let  them  sit  about  to  phth: 
the  garden.  They  generally  have  a  garden  and  can  get  patients 
plenty  of  open-air  treatment. 

74896.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  of  whom  you  thought 
it  better  that  he  should  be  treated  in  an  institution. 
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where  should  you  recommend  the  guardians  to  send  him  ? 
— We  have  an  excellent  sanatorium  at  Kelling,  near 
Cromer. 

74897.  Wiat  is  the  expense  of  that  ? — About  a  guinea 
a  week. 

74898.  30s.  is  it  not  ?— A  guinea  or  30s. 

74899.  Do  you  find  your  guardians  will  pay  that  ? — 
Yes,  they  will. 

74900.  Have  you  sent  any  number  of  cases  there  ? — 
I  think  I  have  only  sent  two  or  three  myself. 

74901.  Do  you  find  in  this  part  of  the  world  that  there 
are  any  specially  local  complaints  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  are.  Rheumatism  of  course,  as  usual  in  country 
districts,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  disease. 
Mine  is  rather  a  cancer  neighbourhood  certainly. 

74902.  In  those  cases  do  you  find  it  difficult  to  get 
them  treated  at  home  ? — There  is  a  very  great  difficulty 
with  the  nursing. 

74903.  Have  you  any  organised  system  of  nursing  in 
that  part  of  the  world  ? — No,  we  have  not.  The  guardians 
quite  recently  have  commenced  a  system  of  subscribing 
to  any  district  nurse  there  is  in  the  union,  but  there  is  not 
any  district  nurse  in  my  district  at  all,  in  any  of  the 
villages. 

74904.  And  there  is  no  movement  to  start  them  ? — 
There  is  a  Norfolk  Nursing  Federation  which  has  not  got 
to  work  in  the  Walsingham  Union  yet,  but  I  was  iaquir- 
ing  of  the  secretary,  and  he  told  me  that  they  were  about 
to  establish  a  branch  at  Wymondham,  which  is  18  or  20 
miles  away.    It  will  be  rather  a  long  way  off. 

74905.  If  it  gets  as  far  as  Wymondham,  it  may  get  to 
Walsingham  ultimately  ? — It  would  be  very  useful  indeed. 

74906.  Under  present  circumstances,  what  do  you  do 
when  nursing  is  required  ? — The  guardians  sometimes 
try  to  get  a  neighbour  to  come  in  for  a  payment  of  Is. 
or  2s.  a  week,  but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  them 
to  do  it. 

74907.  Do  you  find  that  relatives  are  imwilling  to  have 
cancer  cases  in  the  house  ? — They  are  very  unwilling  to 
nurse  any  cases. 

74908.  Of  cancer  ?— Of  any  kind. 

74909.  Supposing  you  had  an  old  man  living  with  his 
son  and  daughter,  would  they  urge  him  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  if  he  was  taken  with  cancer  ? — Generally 
speaking,  I  think  they  would. 

74910.  Have  you  sent  many  cases  into  the  workhouse 
infirmary  ? — Yes,  I  have  sent  several. 

74911.  There  I  suppose  they  have  a  staff  of  nurses  ? — 
Yes. 

74912.  Do  you  find  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
confinements  ?  Is  there  a  difficulty  now,  or  a  prospect  of 
a  difficulty  with  regard  to  midwives  ? — Yes,  we  have  at 
present  in  our  district  only  neighbours  who  know  nothing 
about  midwifery  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  they 
will  come  in  if  they  are  paid  to  do  so  and  help  with  the 
nursing,  more  particularly  the  after  nursing,  but  it  is 
rather  unsatisfactory. 

74913.  Do  you  think  that  that  evil  is  likely  to  grow 
greater  under  the  new  Act  ? — I  think  under  the  new 
Act  it  will  probably  be  better  ;  I  hope  so. 

74914.  You  think  so  ? — We  shall  have  more  qualified 
women,  and  if  they  do  not  attend  to  all  the  cases  them- 
selves, they  may  instruct  the  useful  women  as  we  call  them. 

74915.  Have  you  any  women  in  your  district  who  are 
being  instructed  ? — We  had  in  connection  with  the 
Nurses'  Home  in  Fakenham,  but  the  manageress  of  the 
Nursing  Home  is  dead,  and  it  is  now  imder  quite  new 
management,  and  they  do  not  intend  to  train  any  more 
nurses  there. 

74916.  Have  you  any  women  in  your  district  taking 
up  nursing  as  a  profession  ? — Yes,  of  the  better  class  as  a 
rule,  not  among  the  poor  people. 

74917.  Farmers'   daughters  ? — Yes. 

74918.  Have  any  of  them  come  back  into  your  dis- 
trict ? — Yes,  in  two  or  three  cases,  because  their  health 
has  broken  down  ;  they  ha,ve  not  been  strong  enough  ; 
but  they  have  not  come  to  practise  in  my  district. 

74919.  Do  you  find  that  the  conditions  under  which 
people  live  are  prejudicial  in  the  case  of  confinements  ? — 
No,  I  have  never  had  a  case  of  puerperal  fever  in  my 
district  at  all. 
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74920.  With  regard  to  deaths,  should  you  be  in  favour  Dr.  Frederick 
of  the  provision  of  a  mortuary  in  parishes  ? — Yes,  I    »;  Linncy 
think  it  would  be  very  useful.  Pochin. 

74921.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  in  your  district  25tf^|  ToO? 

could  be  got  to  use  it  ? — It  would  be  are  y difficult  thing  , 

they  would  want  training  and  educating  up  to  it.    They  Question  of 
are  very  conservative,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing,  need  and 
because  the  houses  are  small,  they  consist  only  of  two  or  desirability  ot 
three  rooms  sometimes,  and  to  have  a  body  in  such  a  house  provision  of 
is  not  very  conducive  to  health.  mortuary,  | 

74922.  What  is  the  average  interval  between  death  and 
burial  in  your  district  ? — About  four  days,  I  should  say. 

74923.  (J/r.  Booth.)  Do  the  Norfolk  County  Council 
train  nurses  at  all  ? — No,  I  think  this  association  is  in- 
dependent of  the  county  council.  Here  is  their  report, 
if  I  might  put  it  in.  (Produced.) 

74924.  I  did  not  suppose  it  would  be  in  any  very  direct 
connection  with  the  county  council,  but  I  wondered 
whether  they  did  train  nurses  ? — I  do  not  think  they  do. 

74925.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraph  9  you  say  :    "  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  public  health  other  than 
that  of  the  poor  suffers  under  present  conditions  ?- 
Yes. 

74926.  By  that,  do  you  mean  that  the  poor  do  suffer  ?- 
I  think  the  poor  do  suffer  to  some  extent. 

74927.  The  poor  that  come  immediately  under  the 
charge  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  do. 

74928.  Do  you  attribute  that  entirely  to  the  insufficiency 
of  payment  made  to  the  medical  officers  ? — Yes,  I  think 
we  could  do  much  more  justice  if  we  were  paid  better  ; 
if  there  is  a  choice  between  an  expensive  and  better 
method  of  treatment,  and  an  inexpensive  method  of 
treatment,  not  ciuite  so  good,  I  am  afraid  they  get  the 
inexpensive  method. 

74929.  Applying  this  statement  more  generally,  jou 
would  say  that  in  so  far  as  a  portion  suffers  through  lack 
of  proper  medical  attention,  that  the  public  health  suf  ers 
because  of  this  lack  of  proper  medical  attention  on  the 
j  art  of  the  poorer  members  of  society  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  it  afTect?  the  public  health.  It  affects  the  public 
health  in  the  total,  but  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  class 
which  are  not  paupers,  we  will  say,  at  all,  and  it  does 
not  affect  the  paupers  to  any  great  extent  ;  but  your 
question  was  whether  I  thought  it  affected  it,  and  I  said 
I  thought  it  did,  and  I  do  think  so.  It  is  not  a  crying 
evil  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

74930.  The  question  on  the  schedule  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  you  was  as  to  whether  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity suffers  either  in  sufiiciency  of  amount  or  quantity 
of  the  medical  assistance  at  present  available  for  the 
poor.    Do  you  remember  the  question  ? — Yes. 

74931.  Would  you  say  that  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity really  suffers  because  of  its  poorer  members  not 
having  sufficient  and  easy  access  to  medical  relief  ? — ■ 
No,  as  a  whole  I  do  not  think  it  does,  much. 

74932.  What  you  mean  to  say  is  this,  that  the  poor  f 
people  would  be   better  attended  provided   that  the 
guardians  paid  better  fees  ? — Yes. 

74933.  Wliat  would  you  consider  to  be  a  better  arrange-  Proposed 
ment  ? — I  think  the  guardians  might  pay  for  the  actual  alterations  i,i 
visits  made  and  for  the  consultations,  perhaps,  at  a  lower  methods  of 
rate,  of  course,  than  one  would  charge  one's  jjrivate  patients  remimcratinj 
because  the  money  is  paid  and  paid  regularly;   there  is  district  modi 
no  question  about  our  getting  it,  and  they  might  also  pay  officer, 
for  the  medicine  in  addition. 

74934.  What  do  you  suggest  as  a  fee  per  visit,  or  per 
consultation  at  the  surgery  ? — Including  medicine,  should 
you  say  ? 

74935.  I  think  you  prefer  a  payment  for  drugs  actually  p,  opoic  I 
supplied,  that  is  what  you  say  in  another  paragraph  ? —  scale  of  fees 
Yes,  I  think  even  if  they  paid  6d.  for  a  consultation  it  per  visit  of 
would  be  much  better  than  it  is  at  present,  and  perhaps  district  medi 
6d.  for  the  medicine.  cal  officer;!. 

74936.  Sixpence  each  visit  ? — For  a  consultation.  For 
visits  you  would  have  to  consider  the  distance  one  had  to 
travel  to  some  extent.  I  should  think  a  visit  near  one's 
house  might  be  Is.,  and  a  visit  say  2  miles  away  might  le 
Is.  6d.  possibly. 

74937.  Would  that  not  lead  to  a  good  deal  of  book- 
keepmg  on  the  part  of  the  medical  officer,  and  also  a  good 
deal  of  checking  on  the  part  of  the  guardians.  Differences 
would  arise  as  to  distances,  and  one  thing  and  another  ; 
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it  would  be  a  lit  le  troublesome,  would  it  not  ? — The 
dijtances  are  already  mapped  out  for  the  purposes  of 
vaccination.  Our  guardians  pay  us  a  fee  in  proportion 
to  the  distance  we  go  for  vaccination,  and  the  distances 
are  taken  by  the  churches  in  the  various  parishes,  the 
distance  from  one's  house  to  the  church  of  the  parish, 
and  that  arrangement  might  be  adopted. 

74938.  That  has  been  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  has 
it  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  fair  on  the  average,  I  think.  With 
regard  to  the  book-keeping,  we  already  have  to  take  account 
and  make  returns  as  to  all  the  medicines  we  supply,  the 
visits  j)aid  and  the  consultations  and  so  on.  It  would 
not  need  any  extra  book-keeping  for  that. 

74939.  Are  you  connected  at  all  with  any  friendly 
society  as  medical  officer  ? — The  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Bene  t  Society  ;  that  is  the  only  one. 

74940.  Are  there  many  members  ? — That  is  only  in 
Fakonhara  itself.  There  is  none  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  Fakenham  we  have  about  thirty  members. 

74941.  How  are  you  paid  for  those  ? — They  pay  Is. 
a  quarter. 

74942.  That  is  4s.  a  year  ? — Yes  :  they  choose  their 
own  medical  men.  They  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  any 
particular  medical  man,  and  they  may  get  the  other 
benefits  without  paying  a  medical  fee  at  all. 

74943.  Would  a  payment  similar  to  that  for  all  perman- 
ent paupers  be  a  satisfactory  payment  for  a  medical 
payment  ? — Not  quite,  because  we  have  no  right  of  rejec- 
tion in  the  case  of  paupers.  We  take  them  all  whether 
they  are  healthy  or  not,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  are  old  people  who  are  chronic  invalids. 

74944.  Take  a  friendly  society  that  has  medical  benefits : 
if  a  particular  member  subscribes  for  those  benefits  the 
medical  man  connected  with  the  club  is  bound  to  accept 
that  man  as  a  member.  He  cannot  refuse,  can  he  ? — 
He  always  examines  the  member  before  he  is  admitted  to 
the  club  to  begin  with,  and  at  present  it  is  the  custom  for 
many  of  these  clubs  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
patient  who  is  over  sixty-five. 

74945.  That  is  only  where  a  person  joins  the  friendly 
society  ? — When  he  joins  the  friendly  society  or  wishes 
to  transfer  himself  to  another  doctor. 

74946.  Supposing  he  wishes  to  commence  paying  as  a 
medical  member,  and  has  not  previously  paid  for  those 
benefits,  would  the  medical  man  connected  with  the 
club  be  able  to  say  he  would  not  accept  him  ? — Yes. 

74947.  So  far  as  the  authority  is  concerned  at  the 
present  time,  you  think  it  wovdd  act  all  right,  and  the 
poor  would  not  suffer,  providing  medical  men  were 
properly  paid  ? — I  think  not. 

74948.  There  would  be  no  necessity  under  those 
I'^dio  il  refief  circumstances  to  transfer  medical  relief  to  any  other 
0  another       authority  ? — I  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  think  it  would 

work  so  well.  As  I  have  pointed  out  here  the  present 
guardians  know  their  own  people  thoroughly,  they  know 
everybody  in  the  parish,  they  know  the  circumstances 
exactly,  and  I  think  they  are  the  best  people  to  deal  with 
it. 

74949.  The  whole  c[i-.estion  hangs  on  sufficient  remunera- 
tion of  the  medical  men  ? — I  think  so,  in  my  opinion. 

74950.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  the  medical  officers 
frequently  advise  their  patints  to  apply  for  outdoor 
relief  ? — No,  they  usually  do  that  before  they  come  under 
our  care.  If  a  person  applies  for  outdoor  relief  and  is 
granted  permanent  outdoor  relief  that  carries  with  it 
medical  attendance.  They  do  not  require  to  get  another 
order  from  the  relieving  officer. 
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74951.  Do  you  not  also  get  cases  sent  to  you  for  medical 
relief  only  that  are  not  having  out-relief  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

74952.  In  those  cases  do  you  think  you  would  often 
advise  them  to  apply  ? — I  have  occasionally,  not  often, 
said:  "You  will  not  be  able  to  work  for  about  two  or 
three  weeks,  I  know  you  are  in  low  water  and  have  a  big 
family,  you  had  better  get  the  guardians  to  help  you  in 
the  meantime,"  but  that  is  not  often. 

74953.  Do  you  think  it  often  happens  that  a  medical 
man  advises  his  patient  to  apply  for  outdoor  relief  that 
has  not  it  already  ? — You  are  referring  to  people  who 
are  not  paupers  to  begin  with  ? 

74754.  Yes. — I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  done  so. 


74955.  What  would  happen  ?  Would  the  guardians 
give  relief  if  he  was  paying  a  medical  man,  or  would  they 
say  you  must  have  our  medical  man  ? — I  do  not  think 
they  would  give  relief  if  the  man  could  afl^ord  to  pay  the 
medical  man.  They  would  say  :  "  If  you  can  afford  to 
pay  a  medical  man  j^ou  can  keep  yourself." 

74956.  Is  there  a  good  practice  to  be  got  out  of  the  Question 

agricultural  labourers,  apart  from  any  fees  in  connection  remunera 

with  any  club  ?— No.  I  do  not  think  there  is.    I  think  ^iveness  o 

doctors 

it  is  a  very  poor  practice  indeed.  practice 

74957.  Not  in  paying  patients  ? — Not  in  paying  patients,  among 

74958.  {Mr.  Bentliam.)  If  medical  officers  were  paid  per  f^^oureK' 
visit,  would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  the  medical  officers 
advising  their  poor  patients  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for 

a  medical  order,  because  the  medical  officer  would  then  be 
sure  of  his  fees,  whereas  now  you  say  you  lose  25  per  cent,  medica 
of  all  yovjr  fees  ;  would  there  not  be  a  danger  of  that? —  oflic-ers 
There  might  be,  perhaps  there  would,  but  I  think  that  visit, 
could  be  checked  by  the  relieving  officer.    The  relieving 
officers  in  country  districts  know  pretty  well  the  different 
people  and  their  circumstances.    I  think  they  would 
know  about  how  long  these  people  had  been  paying  a 
doctor  or  having  a  doctor's  private  attention. 


74959.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  your  board  ever  give  medical  Failure 
relief  on  loan  ? — No,  I  have  not  knoAvn  them  do  so.  guardians 

74960.  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  union  where  that  was  jgjjg™^''' 
the  practice  ? — No,  I  have  never  kno^m  it  to  be  done. 
It  was  not  done  in  Camberwell  in  my  time. 

74961.  (Mr.  Booth.)  One  objection  that  is  raised  to  Corapara 

the  lump  sum  for  payment  is  that  there  is  no  exact  source  advanta^ 

of  data  with  regard  to  the  medical  relief  on  loan.    Have  lump  sun 

you  ever  heard  that  given  as  one  reason  why  there  was  salary  an 

some  objection  occasionally  to  the  lump  sum  way  of  P^ynient 

remunerating  a  doctor  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  heard  that  view  71^'^ 

,     ^  tnct  med 

expressed. 

74962.  Otherwise,  is  not  an  adequate  inclusive  annual 
sum,  when  it  is  perfectly  well  known  both  by  the  doctor 
and  the  board  about  what  the  extent  of  the  work  is,  the 
best  basis  of  settling  it  ? — I  think  so,  if  it  were  adequate. 

74963.  That  is  to  say  that  the  number  of  visits,  and 
the  amovuit  of  medicine  and  so  on  is  all  practically  known  ? 
• — We  know  it  pretty  well. 

74964.  Therefore  there  is  a  basis  for  a  bargain,  and  if 
that  is  done  in  a  fairly  liberal  way  it  would  meet  all  your 
views,  would  it  not  ? — I  think  so.  It  might  be  done 
either  way.    I  think  it  would  be  quite  satisfactory. 

74965.  You  would  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  of  the  Rgiucta 
matter  of  the  multiplication  of  visits,  and  the  application  rural  poc 
of  this  medicine  or  that  medicine,  once  for  all.  The  doctor  nurse  tlif 
is  bound  by  his  medical  reputation  to  do  his  work  ? —  relatives 
Yes,  he  should  be.  Would  you  have  any  objection  to 
ray  rather  emphasising  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the 
nursing  in  ray  own  neighbourhood  ?  In  my  neighbour- 
hood, and  I  think  it  is  the  case  all  over  the  Walsingham 
Union,  you  cannot  get  the  poor  people  to  help  their 
neighbours.  They  will  not  do  it.  In  London  one  is 
often  struck  by  the  way  in  which  the  poorest  people  do 
help  one  another.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  at  all 
in  my  neighbourhood;  nothing.  An  example  of  that 
is  this :  1  have  had  people  refuse  to  nurse  their  own 
children  without  being  paid  for  it.  A  mother  left  her 
daughter  with  a  child  three  days  old,  and  went  right  away 
out  of  the  district,  miles  away,  because  she  was  not  paid 
for  nursing  her. 

74966.  is  that  because  they  have  been  accustomed  Selfishne 
to  be  paid  ? — No,  it  is  because  they  seem  to  me  to  be  amongst 
utterly  selfish  and  will  not  help  one  another.  rural  poc 

74967.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  find  that  has  happened  j^^g^^^jg 
more  since  the  Nursing  Federation  was  formed  ? — No,  callousnE 
that  has  always  been  the  case  since  I  have  been  in  the  i-uta,!  poc 
district.  On  Whit-Monday  last  I  was  called  bj'-  the  police  and  relut 
to  see  a  cyclist  unconscious  on  the  road.  He  had  tumbled  ance  of 
off  his  bicycle.  He  was  quite  unfit  to  be  removed,  he  relatives 
lived  seven  or  eight  miles  away.  We  have  no  hospital  nu^^^ 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  so  it  was  a  case  of  moving  him, 
and  I  said  :  "  Well,  we  will  not  move  him  just  now,  we 
will  give  him  a  couple  of  hours  to  recover  consciousness 
if  possible."  There  were  several  cottages  round  about. 
I  wanted  one  of  those  people  to  take  him  in  because  the 
weather  was  not  very  good,  to  give  him  shelter,  either  a 
shed  or  an  outhouse,  or  just  a  room  to  take  him  in,  and 
although  there  were  thirty  or  forty  people  living  in  that 
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oe  of  neiglibourliood,  not  one  of  them  would  take  him  in. 
;nsss  of  They  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  They 
would  rather  he  died  like  a  dog  in  the  road  than  give  him 
house  room.  They  were  afraid  of  trouble.  I  guaranteed 
that  he  should  only  be  there  two  hours.  I  promised  to 
remove  him  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  but  they  would  not 
do  it.  At  last  I  found  a  woman  who  consented  to  do  it. 
we  took  the  patient  about  300  yards  to  her  house.  In  the 
meantime  the  husband  had  come  home  and  absolutely 
prohibited  her  from  taking  him  in.  We  had  to  take  him 
nearly  a  mile  to  a  police  station  and  put  him  in  a  cell  till 
he  recovered  sufficiently  to  get  him  home.  At  the  be- 
g,inning  of  last  winter  two  old  people  in  a  parish  named 
Sculthorpc  were  taken  ill,  the  man  first.  He  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  and  he  was  taken  ill  with  pneumonia. 
I  thought  they  were  two  childless  people  living  alone. 
The  wife  managed  to  nurse  him  for  a  time,  and  then  she 
was  taken  ill  with  bronchitis,  so  they  were  both  do^vn 
together.  The  neighbour  who  was  paid  by  the  guardians 
to  come  in  to  attend  to  them  was  very  noisy.  She  talked 
so  loud  as  to  annoy  the  old  woman  very  much,  and  the 
woman  requested  her  not  to  make  so  much  noise.  She 
left  the  house  in  a  huff  and  never  came  back  again.  A 
woman  of  the  better  class,  who  is  being  trained  to  be  a 
nurse,  used  to  look  in  and  do  the  best  she  could  lor  them 
after  that.  In  a  few  days  time  the  woman  died.  They 
asked  me  what  chance  the  man  had.  I  said,  as  he  was 
seventy-five  and  had  pneumonia,  ho  had  no  chance  at 
all.  That  same  night  two  children  turned  up  who  were 
living  in  the  same  parish  and  had  not  taken  the  slightest 
notice  of  the  old  people  up  to  that  time  ;  they  were  a 
boy  and  girl  of  twenty  and  twenty-five.  They  raided 
the  house,  took  all  the  furniture  they  could  ;  they  took 
the  bedclothes  from  off  the  old  man  and  the  wedding 
ring  from  the  old  woman's  hand  as  she  lay  dead.  The 
vicar's  wife  had  to  send  clothing  to  cover  the  old  man. 
To  my  astonishment  and  everybody  else's  the  old  man 
recovered.  He  got  well  enough  for  us  to  take  him  to 
the  infirmary,  where  he  recovered.  He  is  now  quite 
childish,  so  he  cannot  sue  these  children  for  the  goods. 
The  guardians  cannot  do  anything,  but  what  they  are 
doing  is  to  make  the  children  pay  for  his  maintenance 
on  the  highest  possible  scale.  Those  are  just  instances 
which  show  the  feeling  of  the  district,  and  you  will  under- 
stand that  such  people  as  that  will  not  attend  to  their 
neighbours  when  ill. 

74968.  (Mr.  Booth.)  The  children  had  for  some  time 
lived  away  from  their  parents  ? — Yes,  in  the  same  village  ; 
they  were  quite  separate,  away  from  them,  and  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  them.  We  are  in  urgent 
need  of  some  help  for  the  people  in  the  way  of  nursing, 
because  we  cannot  get  it  from  the  neighbours. 

74969.  Is  there  a  feeling  about  this  amongst  the  class 
which  is  a  little  better  off  ;  are  they  not  shocked  at  such 
a  story  as  j^ou  have  told  us  ? — Very  much  if  they  are 
new  comers  into  the  district,  old  residents  get  used  to 
it ;  I  may  say  they  are  very  good  in  supplying  nurses 
and  helping  as  much  as  they  can,  but  they  cannot  do 
enough.    Thej'  are  not  sufficiently  well  off  to  do  enough. 


74970.  The  more  they  do,  the  mire  the  others  do  not  Dr.  Frederietr 
do  ? — The  more  thoy  do,  the  more  the  other  people  Linney 
want  them  to  do.    It  would  be  unfair  to  the  labourer  Pochin. 
who  is  trying  to  keep  his  head  above  water  and  trying   

to  keep  away  from  the  parish  that  he  should  have  to  be     J^'^y*  ^^"^ 

without  nursing  when  he  is  ill,  and  see  his  neighbours 

who  are  on  the  parish  through  improvidence  and  drink, 

or  what  not,  having  expensive  nurses  when  they  were 

ill.    It  would  be  putting  a  premium  on  pauperism  ;  it 

would  not  be  fair. 

74971.  Is  this  a  peculiarity  of  your  parish,  or  is  it  the 
whole  countryside  ? — It  is  the  whole  countryside,  I 
think.  At  any  rate  it  is  in  the  whole  of  the  Walsingham 
Union.  Most  of  the  medical  men  have  the  same  thing 
to  complain  of. 

74972.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same  in  other  parts  of 
England  ? — I  hope  it  is  not. 

74973.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  A  similar  opinion  has  been 
expressed  to  me  by  a  medical  officer  in  quite  a  different 
union  this  morning  ? — I  am  not  at  all  surprised. 

74974.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  you  say  whether  it  is  Payment  by 
the  habit  of  guardians  to  give  relief  to  relatives  for  nursing?  guardians  to 
— They  sometimes  pay  Is.  or  2s.  a  week;  it  docs  not  relatives  for 
amount  to  more  than  that.  nursing  theif 

74975.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  good  practice  ?  Does 
it  foster  this  feeling  you  are  talking  about  ? — I  decidedly 
think  it  has.  They  have  a  very  great  difficulty  in  getting 
people  to  do  it,  even  if  they  ai'e  paid.  It  is  the  best  we 
can  do  at  jjrescnt,  I  think,  but  it  is  very  necessary  that 
something  better  should  be  arranged. 

74976.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  old  are  looked  upon  as  a  Decrease  of 
nuisance  and  a  burden  ? — Yes,  they  are  looked  upon  as  filial  respon- 
a  nuisance,  they  are  an  encumbrance.  sibility. 

74977.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Do  you  find  the  old  people  more  Selfi.shness 
ready  to  help  each  other  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  are.  and  thrift- 

74978.  So  apparently  it  is  an  old  ingrained  charaoteris-  ^"j^^ness  of 
,•    „  ic  u  the  rural 
tic  ! — Yes,  pure  selfishness. 

'  poor. 

74979.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Does  this  go  hand-in-hand  with 
great  thriftlessnoss  ? — Yes  ;  there  are  people  who  are 
thrifty  also  who  will  not  help  their  neighbours  ;  I  am 
speaking  generally. 

74980.  Do  the  two  characteristics  go  together,  great 
thrift  and  this  callousness  with  regard  to  the  other  people  ? 
—  I  think  they  are  jiretty  much  alike,  the  thrifty  and  the 
unthrifty. 

74981.  {Mrs.  Bosanqnet.)  Are  they  people  who  follow 
up  their  religious  duties  much  ;  do  they  go  to  church  or 
chapel  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  do. 

74982.  Which  as  a  rule  ?— Church. 

74983.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  had  been  any 
revival  or  religious  movement  lately  ? — I  think  they 
usually  go  to  church,  because  the  parson  is  looked  upon 
as  a  little  gold  mine. 

74984.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  jxarable  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  its  elfect  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — No,  it  has  not. 


Mr.  George  Sharman,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


74985.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  clerk  to  the  guardians  of 
the  North  Witchford  Union  ? — I  am. 

74986.  W^e  will  take  the  statement  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  prepare  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will 
kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  went  in  office  late  clerk  in  1863,  and  have  had 
control  of  the  accounts  from  that  date  to  the  present  time. 
The  guardians  have  never  had  a  surcharge  or  error  in 
accounts.  I  was  appointed  assistant  clerk  in  1886  and 
clerk  in  1890.  I  have  been  present  at  every  meeting  of 
the  guardians  with  one  exception  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  The  singularity  of  the  union  is  the  few  changes 
on  the  board  or  of  its  officials.  In  the  chief  parish  of  the 
union,  March,  there  had  not  been  a  contested  election  for 
the  past  forty  years  and  this  year  only  one  man  came  for- 
ward to  oppose  the  old  members  and  he  was  heavily 
defeated. 

2.  As  a  preface  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than  hand 
you  in  copies  of  two  letters  I  had  the  privilege  of  sending 
to  a  member  of  the  Commission. 


[copy.] 

March,  Cambridgeshire, 

July  Uth,  1906. 
-(a)  I  am  afraid  the  informant  mentioned 


Mr.  George 
Sharman. 

25  July,  1907. 


Dear  — 

in  your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  was  under  a  wrong  im- 
23ression  about  our  union.  The  guardians  have  never 
had  standing  orders  or  bye-laws  for  the  administration 
of  relief.  The  rule  almost  always  adopted  in  giving  out- 
relief  is  to  give  half  a  stone  of  bread  or  flour  to  each 
member  of  the  family  and  sufficient  money  as  each  case 
requires.  Ours  is  a  small  union,  every  app  ant  for 
relief  is  known  to  the  relieving  officers  and  to  some  of  the 
guardians  so  that  there  is  little  fear  of  imposition  or 
any  one  being  neglected. 

(6)  I  send  you  by  this  same  post  "  an  abstract  of  the 
accounts  of  the  union  for  1905  "  which  wall  give  you 
some  particulars  about  the  union  which  I  trust  you  may 
find  useful. 

(e)  I  have  been  connected  with  this  union  since  1863, 
and  I  wonder  whether  you  would  like  to  know  something 
of  my  experience  in  a  rural  district ;  anyway  if  this  letter 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  George  should  prove  too  lonj  jow  can  le.-.ve  off  reading  when 
Sharman.    you  think  well. 

5  July,  1907.     (d)  I  came  into  the  clerk's  office  direct  from  school. 
 .      At  that  time  the  parochial  system  was  in  force,  i.e.,  each 


parish  was  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  its  own  Yearly 
paupers,  both  indoor  and  outdoor  as  far  as  practicable.  statistics 

(e)  The  following  figures  will  give  you  at  a  glance  the  as  to  Nortl: 
position  of  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  during  the  Witchford 
past  fifty  years  :—  ex- 

penditure. 




1855. 

1865. 

1875. 

1885. 

1895. 

1905. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£.  ■ 

£. 

In -maintenance  -      -      -  - 

1,637 

1,676 

1,513 

1,353 

1,061 

971 

Out-relief  ----- 

2,563 

3,005 

2,985 

2,201 

2,221 

2,733 

Cost  of  lunatics  -      -      -  - 

151 

559 

844 

1,207 

1,162 

1,442 

County  rates      .      .      .  - 

967 

2,627 

2,284  . 

4,668 

5,291 

Paupers  relieved  : — 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Medical  cases  -      -      -     '  - 

805 

640 

538 

429 

502 

Indoor  relief    -      -      -  - 

311 

229 

201 

181 

133 

Outdoor  relief 

1,310 

958 

784 

703 

644 

Circular  on 
ut-relief. 


Sffect  of  (/)  The  outdoor  and  indoor  relief  was  about  stationary 

Ir.  Chaplin's  until  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894, 
3ame  upon  the  scene  ;  since  then  out-relief  can  more  easily 
be  obtained  and  it  is  more  freely  given  and  a  different 
feeling  governs  the  actions  of  guardians.  They,  like  all 
other  public  men  will  not  take  the  care  and  give  the  time 
tD  each  case  that  their  predecessors  did.  Here  we  have 
ro  acute  distress,  you  will  find  nearly  every  child  going 
to  school  carefully  dressed  and  well  shod,  the  great  majority 
of  boys  with  clean  collars  and  boots  blacked.  The  chief 
industry  is  agriculture  and  the  soil  mostly  rich  and 
valuable. 
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(g)  In  this  union  no  old  people  are  offered  the  workhouse 
so  long  as  they  can  take  care  of  themselves  or  other  people 
take  care  of  them.  When  they  do  go  into  the  house  they 
are  almost  always  infirmary  cases — our  out-relief  t^o  is 
practically  a  pension  list.  It  seems  all  nonsense  to  me 
about  the  difficulty  of  old-age  pensions — our  people  have 
had  it  for  years  and  it  is  just  wonderful  what  a  little 
people  can  hve  upon  and  reach  a  fine  old  age.  There  is 
no  fear  of  any  of  the  poor  wanting  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  the  country  places.  My  forty  years'  experience  of  Poor 
Law  guardians  is  that  they  are  a  most  humane  body  of 
men,  anxious  to  do  right  by  the  poor,  do  not  like  too  much 
interference  fiom  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that 
they  would  do  better  if  more  responsibiUty  was  put  upon 
them.  I  mean  by  that  they  should  not  feel  that  every 
little  action  they  do  is  open  to  be  upset  by  the  officials  in 
London. 

(h)  In  consequence  of  the  small  number  in  the  work- 
house the  guardians  have  taken  in  about  forty  hoarders 
from  St.  Mary,  Islington.  At  first  things  did  not  work  very 
well,  we  found  the  London  paupers  pampered,  insolent  and 
lazy.  By  degrees  the  master  and  matron  made  friends 
with  them  and  they  saw,  I  suppose,  how  much  happier 
our  paupers  were  who  always  have  some  occupation  found 
to  interest  them  according  to  their  ability,  so  that  one  by 
c  n?  asked  to  be  given  something  to  do  and  now  they  are 
contented  and  as  nice  a  lot  of  peojjle  as  you  could  wish 
to  meet  with. 

(i)  In  my  table  of  figures  you  will  notice  the  enormous 
growth  in  county  expenditure — the  fault  of  putting  more 
work  upon  them  than  they  can  possibly  be  acquainted 
with. 

(/)  The  workhouse  test  as  it  is  known  is  nearly  abolished 
in  the  country.  Some  years  ago  in  a  severe  winter  we  had 
a  wonderful  illustration  of  its  value.  The  guardians  gave 
all  applicants  who  said  they  were  out  of  work  something 
to  do  upon  the  land,  they  were  paid  much  less  than  the 
ordinary  wages  and  part  of  it  in  money,  the  other  j)art  in 
kind.  This  went  on  for  weeks  until  the  guardians  became 
tired,  then  everybody  was  given  a  workhouse  order. 
Only  one  family  went  into  the  house  all  the  others 
managed  somehow  until  the  better  weather  came  when 
they  got  into  work  again.  Our  officers  watched  the 
cases  to  see  there  was  no  suffering,  and  none  was  reported. 

If  I  can  further  assist  you  in  anything  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Yours  faithfully, 
[Signed)    Geo.  Sharman, 


[copy.] 

March,  Cambridgeshire, 

August  Isf,  1906. 

Dear  , — {k)  I  am  sorry  I  have  been  unable  to 

answer  your  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  until  to-day,  I 
will  reply  to  your  questions  as  best  I  can  in  the  order 
you  ask  them,  but  please  remember  this  is  a  small  union 
(country)  and  that  the  guardians  and  officers  take  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  their  work. 

(0  We  have  found  that  widows  take  great  care  of  their  ConditioDi 
children  when  allowed  out-relief  and  the  children  are  the  of  pauper! 
most  constant  as  a  rule  in  attendance  at  school.  Poor  children  il 
Law  schools  are  most  unsatisfactory  ;  we  send  our  children  receipt  oil 
from  the  workhouse  to  the  pubhc  elementary  schools.  out-relief| 

(m)  The  guardians  and  their  relieving  officers  consider 
themselves  responsible  for  the  outdoor  children  ;  they 
are  periodically  visited  by  the  reUeving  officers.  I  do  not 
know,  nor  can  I  rem'ember,  a  case  of  a  widow  in  receipt 
of  relief  ever  having  neglected  her  children. 

(n)  Outdoor  medical  relief  consists  of  medical  attend-  Out-medi| 
ance,  meat,  milk,  etc.  ;   the  whole  does  not  amount  to  relief  at 
many  pounds  in  a  year.    With  the  exercise  of  great  care  North 
I  consider  outdoor  medical  relief  is  useful  in  building  up  Witohforl 
a  poor  person  just  above  the  status  of  a  pauper.  c\ml 

{())  The  class  of  people  v/ho  receive  "  medical  relief  '^p-'^^'^J^^j^l 
only  "  are  chiefly  poor  men  with  large  families  w  ho  are  ^"^'^g^J 
unable  to  jjay  a  medical  man  or  whom  a  medical  man  gxtras. 
will  not  attend  because  his  last  bill  has  not  been  paid. 
We  have  a  rule  to  grant  confinement  orders  to  ordinary 
labourers  who  have  four  or  more  children  dependent 
upon  them.    The  cases  are  not  numerous  in  a  year. 

(p)  "Medical  extras"  is  of  course  a  form  of  out-relief. 
People  receiving  both  medical  rehef  and  medical  extras 
are  tabulated  as  receiving  "  medical  relief  only." 

{q)  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  obtain  the  number  of 
separate  persons  who  have  received  "  medical  rehef 
only  "  during  the  year.  You  can  obtain  the  total  number 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  all  clerks  make  a 
return,  but  t'le  same  person  might  be  counted  more  than 
once  if  they  were  ill  several  times  during  the  year. 

(r)  Many  years'  experience  has  convinced  me  that  the  Advantal 
Poor  Law  guardians  are  the  best  authority  to  relieve  of  the 
all  kinds  of  destitution  :  they  and  their  officers  are  experts,  guardiail 
and  if  left  alone  will  deal  kindly  and  considerately  with  j^^^'^^.g^g,! 
all  cases  which  come  before  them.  destitutf 

(s)  Ours  is  an  agricultural  district  with  small  engineer- 
ing works  and  railway  employees.  Work  is  pretty  regular 
and  the  people  are  healthy  and  generally  well  cared  for. 

Any  further  information  you  may  require  is  at  your 
service. — I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 
{Signed)    Geo.  Sharmak. 
3.  The  social  and  industrial  conditions  are  similar  to  gosial  a;| 
those  in  most  agricultm-al  Fen  districts.    There  are  no  iadustril 


resident  gentry,  "farmers  generally  taking  then-  place  in  cjnditH 
the  public  life  of  the  district.    Agriculture  is  the  chief  m.^o™ 
industry.    Kailway  employees  are  proportionately  numer-  1 
ous  at  March,  small  engineering  works  and  factories  at 
Chatteris.    Every  class  of  agriculturist  is  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  union,  i.e.  large  and  small  farmers  who  are 
owners  of  their  farms,  large  and  small  tenant  farmers, 
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and  every  description  of  owner  and  occupier  of  land  from  a 
few  poles  to  a  thousand  or  more  acres  can  be  found  in  the 
union.  Land  is  generally  productive — no  market  gar- 
dens— work  regular  throughout  the  year,  except  in 
severe  winters.  Even  then  the  labourers  manage  as  a 
rule  to  get  over  the  period  of  stress  without  seeking  the 
aid  of  the  guardians.  Able-bodied  men  or  women  are 
not  given  out-relief. 

4.  I  am  afraid  I  have  had  too  little  experience  in  other 
unions  to  be  able  to  say  what  are  the  peculiarities  or  ex- 
periments in  Poor  Law  administration.  I  have  spent 
several  hours  in  Poplar  Workhouse  and  have  been  over 
Halifax  Infirmary  (Workhouse).  My  board  have  never 
experimented  in  the  way  of  either  of  these  places  where 
I  found  those  dependent  upon  the  rates  were  far  more 
carefully  treated  and  cared  for  than  the  great  majority 
of  people  are  who  have  to  pay  rates.  I  should  imagine 
the  chief  pccuiarity  in  this  union  is  that  there  is  no  loa  i 
and  that  the  old  workhouse  has  been  allowed  to  pass  the 
gauntlet  of  the  various  inspectors  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
The  Commission  will  find  it,  I  venture  to  think,  in  ex- 
cellent order,  clean  and  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  required,  viz.,  a  house  for  those  unable  or  unwilling 
to  help  themselves.  Taking  boarders  from  over  crowded 
London  has  been  a  social  and  financial  success. 

5.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  are  needful — great 
care  being  necessary  in  each  case.  Indoor  harshly  ad- 
ministered breaks  up  homes,  destroys  self-respect  and 
does  incalculable  harm.  Widows  with  families  left  des- 
titute invariably  do  well  on  outdoor  relief.  I  remember 
many  cases  where  they  have  brought  up  large  families 
under  the  guardians'  care,  they  and  their  families  gradually 
working  themselves  free  of  the  rates.  I  can  call  to  mind 
only  one  woman  who  abused  her  trust  and  had  an  ille- 
gitimate child  after  she  became  a  widow.  Indoor  relief 
is  only  given  to  neglected  old  people  who  cannot  take  care 
of  themselves,  helpless,  sick,  impostors,  dissolute,  de- 
serted women  and  pregnant  single  women,  the  feeble  and 
those  who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  the  worn- 
out  men  and  women,  chiefly  agricultural  labourers,  the 
mentally  and  physically  weak  who  are  incapable  of  com- 
peting with  their  stronger  neighbours. 

7.  The  above  is  the  cause  of  pauperism  with  the  ad- 
dition of  illness  and  death  of  the  bread-winner. 

8.  Guardians  are  generally  selected  from  the  large 
and  smaller  farmers  with  a  sprinkling  of  clergy,  tradesmen, 
and  men  of  independent  means. 

9.  Relief  is  carefully  administered  with  a  tendency  to 
favour  applicants  :  where  they  have  met  with  misfortune 
they  are  invariably  shown  every  consideration. 

10.  If  the  law  is  carefully  administered  I  see  no  cause 
for  alteration  and  outdoor  relief  has  become  practically 
a  pension.  The  old  system  of  the  workhouse  test  for  the 
aged  has  long  been  abolished.  They  do  not  even  have 
to  make  personal  application  to  the  board,  and  I  know 
of  no  abuse  that  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  more 
considerate  treatment  of  the  old  people. 

11.  The  great  reform  necessary  is  the  consolidation 
of  the  statutes  and  the  o  ders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  a  clerk  to  a  board  of  guardians  once  told  me 
that  there  are  1,032  Statutes  in  force  to  allow  a  score  of 
business  men  to  decide  on  the  relief  to  be  given  to  the 
destitute  (an  absurdity  on  the  face  of  it). 

12.  The  workhouse  Master  has  to  devote  too  much  time 
to  useless  book  keeping  when  he  should  be  attending  to  the 
administration  of  the  workhouse. 

74987.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  see  you  have  been  almost  your 
whole  life  connected  with  this  office  ? — Yes. 

74988.  Your  union  has  gone  on  in  a  continuous  way  ; 
you  say  there  has  not  been  a  single  contested  election  ? 
—No. 

74989.  It  is  very  remarkable  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

74990.  You  are  so  good  as  to  give  us  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  jo\i  wrote  to  one  of  our  members,  and  vi'e  may 
take  that  as  an  expression  of  your  opinion  ? — If  you  please. 

74991.  You  think  that  the  fixity  of  the  way  in  which 
the  union  has  been  administered  makes  your  out-relief 
almost  the  same,  :  s  far  as  it  goes,  as  an  old-age  pension  ? 
— Just  so,  it  has  increased  recently,  these  last  few  years. 

74992.  Increased  in  the  number  who  get  it,  or  the  amount 
given  ? — The  amoimt  given. 

74993.  Is  that  in  order  to  try  and  make  it  adequate  ? 
— I  think  that  is  v.Lat  has  caused  it 


74994.  You  think  it  was  adequate  before  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  was  anyone  suffering. 

74995.  Do  you  think  the  relieving  officers  get  to  know 
pretty  well  what  the  other  means  are  ? — Yes,  they  visit 
their  cases. 

74996.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the 
guardians  know  of,  together  with  what  they  give,  is 
adequate  ? — Quite. 

74997.  They  are  not  relying  on  hidden  sources  of 
means  ? — No,  I  think  their  friends  often  assist  the  poor. 
There  is  always  sympathj'  for  the  pauper,  and  people 
give  them  a  little  help,  that  is  my  experience  of  it. 

74998.  Just  because  of  their  poverty  ? — Yes. 

74999.  Supposing  they  are  sick,  are  their  neighbours 
kind  to  them  ? — Very.  I  am  always  surprised  how  kind 
the  poor  are  to  the  j)oor. 

75000.  Have  you  a  nurse  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  in 
one  district  we  have  a  district  nurse,  and  very  useful  she  is. 

75001.  She  only  visits  hke  a  doctor,  she  cannot  stay 
long  ? — No. 

75002.  A  neighbour  has  probably  to  come  in  and  help, 
or  in  many  cases  may  have  to  carry  out  what  the  nuise 
has  said  ? — Yes. 

75003.  Are  they  willing  to  do  that  ?— Quite. 

75004.  Without  remuneration? — Without  remuneration 

75005.  Just  from  friendship  ? — Yes,  but  when  the  case 
gets  too  bad  we  pay  someone  a  few  shilUngs  a  week. 

75006.  That  does  not  result  in  their  holding  off  until 
they  get  paid  ? — Not  at  all. 

75007.  They  are  substantially  kind  to  one  another  ?- — 
Very.    I  am  always  surprised  at  it. 

75008.  Your  workhouse  not  being  full  you  received 
forty  boarders  ? — Yes. 

75009.  When  did  that  happen  ? — We  arc  on  the  second 
year  now. 

75010.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  Islington 
paupers  come  here.  Had  they  not  room  for  them  in  their 
own  workhouse  ? — That  is  it. 

75011.  They  were  crowded  up  ? — Now  their  workhouse 
is  built  they  have  taken  them  away,  but  we  have  twenty 
from  Lambeth  and  twenty  from  Woolwich. 

75012.  The  Islington  people  have  gone  back  ? — Yes. 

75013.  Now  you  have  got  the  Lambeth  and  Woolwich  ? 
—Yes. 

75014.  How  long  did  you  have  the  Islington  people  ? 
— A  year. 

75015.  At  first  they  were  troublesome  ? — Very. 

75016.  But  came  into  shape  ? — Yes,  quite,  when  we 
got  them  to  work. 

75017.  They  were  free  to  go,  of  course  ? — Quite. 

75018.  Did  any  of  them  go  ? — Some  few,  not  many. 

75019.  So  that  although  they  may  have  been  grumbling, 
they  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  try  to  go  back  ? — It  was 
the  persuasion  of  the  master  and  the  matron  which 
managed  to  keep  them  there  ;  there  were  a  few  that  were 
just  a  httle  av^kward. 

75020.  What  occupations  did  the  master  and  matron 
find  for  them  ? — The  men  were  on  the  land. 

7.5021.  They  were  all  men  ? — No,  part  men  and  part 
women. 

75022.  They  fdfftld  occupation  for  the  men  on  the  land  ? 
— Yes,  and  occupation  in  the  house  for  the  women,  at  the 
wash-tub.  Some  of  them  that  were  strong  enough  we  got 
to  go  to  the  wash-tub  generaUy.  Some  of  them  when 
they  came  scarcely  knew  how  to  manage  a  needle. 

75023.  Did  they  like  to  learn  ?— Yes. 

75024.  They  were  happy  finally  when  they  got  occupied 
like  that  ?— Yes. 

75025.  How  about  the  food,  did  it  suit  them  ? — Quite. 

75026.  I  suppose  the  food  they  would  get  here  would  be 
rather  different  to  what  they  were  accustomed  to  in 
London  ? — They  would  get  more  vegetables. 

75027.  Did  they  like  that  ?— They  did. 

75028.  It  was  a  successful  experiment  ? — Quite. 

75029.  Are  these  twenty  from  Woolwich  and  twenty 
from  Lambeth  an  entirely  different  style  of  person  ?— 
Quite  different  people. 

75030.  How  long  have  you  had  them  now.  Have  you 
had  them  for  a  year  also  ? — The  Lambeth  people  came  last 
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November,  and  we  have  had  less  of  those  people  go  back 
than  any  we  have  had  before. 

75031.  Were  they  of  a  different  class  ? — ^Yes,  with  our- 
selves ;  they  are  principally  agricultural  labourers,  but 
I  was  talking  to  a  woman  yesterday  and  she  was  the 
widow  of  an  accountant,  and  another  was  the  widow  of 
an  engineer. 

75032.  On  the  whole  they  would  be  drawn  from  rather 
a  better  class  than  the  Islington  paupers  ? — I  think 
perhaps  they  might  be. 

75033.  So  they  responded  more  readily  to  your  treat- 
ment ? — Yes. 

75034.  There  is  no  trouble  with  discipline  ? — None  at  all. 

75035.  As  to  health,  have  they  gained  in  health  ? — 
The  London  paupers  when  they  come  are  very  fat. 

75036.  And  out  of  condition  ? — Yes,  we  had  no  stays 
in  the  neighbourhood  big  enough  for  the  wom?n. 

75037.  Does  that  apply  to  the  men,  that  they  are  very 
fat  ?— No. 

75038.  Only  to  the  women  ? — Yes.  We  had  no  stays 
big  enough  for  the  women,  we  had  to  get  them. 

75039.  Did  you  reduce  the  women  to  a  more  graceful 
shape  ? — Somewhat,  but  still  they  are  much  bigger  than 
our  own  women  now. 

75010.  Are  they  tall  also,  larger  people  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  much  in  that :  I  do  not  know  that  they 
are  not. 

75041.  What  about  the  ages  ? — They  were  over  sixty. 

75042.  All  over  sixtj.  ?— Yes. 

75043.  In  all  the  cases  ? — There  may  be  an  exception. 

75044.  Otherwise  they  would  be  sick,  no  doubt.  It  is 
over  sixty  only  that  you  would  want  to  have  sent  ? — • 
Yes,  they  wanted  to  send  us  some  young  people,  but  we 
could  not  manage  with  the  young  men.  Yesterday  I  was 
talking  to  one  of  the  women  who  is  ill,  she  has  a  cancer, 
and  she  said  she  had  never  seen  anything  so  beautiful 
as  the  country  round,  and  she  did  not  want  to  go  back. 

75045.  And  she  was  a  Londoner  born  ? — I  think  so. 
We  take  them  into  the  infirmary  if  they  are  ill  ;  they  are 
treated  exactly  the  same  as  our  own  people. 

75046.  You  give  some  interesting  statistics  here  of  the 
gradual  increase  in  certain  items  and  decline  in  others. 
You  speak  about  the  county  rate.  You  say :  "  In  my 
tables  of  figures  you  will  notice  the  enormous  growth  in 
county  expenditure "  ? — Yes,  I  have  got  two  more 
years  since  then. 

75047.  You  say  "  the  fault  is  that  of  putting  nu^re 
work  upon  them  " — that  is  upon  the  county  councillors  ? 
— Exactly. 

75048.  Than  the  county  councillors  can  possibly  be 
acquainted  with  ?— Yes. 

75049.  Too  many  kinds  of  work  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

75050.  So  that  the  result  is  that  the  expenditure  is 
exaggerated  ? — Yes,  it  is  increased.  I  think  you  want 
to  know  your  work  to  work  efficiently  and  economically. 

75051.  You  give  an  interesting  instance  of  the  theory 
of  its  not  being  necessary  to  give  relief  for  those  out  of 
work.  "  Some  years  ago  in  a  severe  winter  we  had  a 
wonderful  illustration  of  its  value.  The  guardians  gave 
all  applicants  who  said  they  were  out  of  work  something  to 
do  upon  the  land  " — that  is  to  say  it  was  a  labour  test  ? — • 
Yes,  in  the  sm-rounding  villages. 

75052.  You  gave  them  work  ? — At  the  workhouse. 

75053.  Arid  paid  them,  not  in  proportion  to  the  work, 
but  the  needs  of  the  family  ? — That  is  so. 

75054.  You  say  the  guardians  got  tired  of  it  and  stopped 
it  and  nothing  happened  ? — No,  it  was  very  mar'.ied. 

75055.  Had  the  conditions  in  the  labour  market  altered 
in  the  period  ? — No,  it  was  a  severe  frost. 

75056.  It  was  still  frosty  ?■— Yes,  still  frosty. 

,  75057.  So  that  things  might  be  supposed  to  be  worse 
rather  than  better  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  mystery  to  me, 
but  that  was  the  fact. 

75058.  You  really  do  not  know  what  they  did  ? — No, 
they  have  some  most  peculiar  way  of  getting  through. 
If  you  asked  them  how  they  lived  they  said,  the  best  way 
they  could.  That  is  all  you  can  get  from  them.  When 
a  pauper  comes  and  has  done  no  work  for  six  months,  j-o  i 
say,  "  How  have  you  lived  ?  "    "  The  best  way  I  could." 
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You  cannot  get  anything  beyond  that,  no  matter  how  you 
try.    It  is  a  fact  that  they  had  some  means  of  living. 

75059.  They  did  not  come  upon  the  Poor  Law  ? — No, 
and  they  did  not  starve. 

75060.  They  would  not  apply  for  the  only  kind  of 
relief  that' they  would  have  got,  that  is  the  house  ? — Yes. 

75061.  Did  the  numbers  in  the  house  increase  ? — No, 
only  with  that  one  family,  and  we  made  him  work  directly 
he  got  in.  That  is  a  good  many  years  ago  now.  He 
soon  got  tired  of  working  in  the  house  and  took  his  family 
out,  and  I  think  th  )y  have  never  been  in  since.  I  should 
think  that  is  twen  ty  years  ago,  and  we  have  never  had 
any  labour  test  since  that  time.    It  is  very  curious. 

75062.  You  speak  of  the  care  that  the  widows  take  C'onditioiil 
of  their  children,  when  they  are  allowed  out-relief;  the  of  childre  [ 
guardians  to  a  certain  extent  insist  on  that,  and  of  course  of  widows! 
the  relieving  officer  would  watch.  If  a  widow  gets  in  recei{.t| 
relief  she  is  expected  to  get  a  decent  home  and  take  care  '^^  relief 
of  her  children  ? — Yes. 

75063.  Is  something  like  adequate  relief  given  for  that  ? 
— Quite. 

75064.  So  that  the  widow  is  not  obliged,  if  she  has  a 
lot  of  children,  to  work  ? — We  like  her,  if  she  has  some 
young  children,  not  to  work,  so  that  she  can  attend  to 
her  home. 

75065.  You  watch  that  the  children  are  taken  care 
of  ?— Yes. 

75066.  You  say  that  the  result  is  that  no  children 
are  more  constant  than  hers  at  school  ? — That  is  so. 

75  67.  Do  you  have  the  ticket  system  ? — Yes,  but  it  is 
not  kept  up  a^  it  used  to  be  years  ago. 

75068.  Are  the  children  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  Attitude! 
school  at  all  because  they  are  pauper  children  ? — Not  at  non-pauf 
all.  to  paupel 

75069.  It  is  known  and  does  not  matter  ?— Not  at  all.  children] 
I  was  clerk  to  the  school  board  for  thirty  years.  We 
sent  our  own  children  from  the  workhouse,  but  they 
play  with  other  children. 

75)70.  One  has  heard  of  them  being  called  "Union 
Jacks  "  ? — Indeed  ?  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind. 

75071.  They  are  dressed  nicely  like  other  people,  are 
they  not  ? — Yes,  you  will  find  those  from  the  workhouse 
are  dressed  rather  better  than  the  other  poor  people's 
children, 

75072.  You  say  many  years'  experience  has  convinced  'pjjg 
you  that  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  are  the  best  authority  guardial 
to  relieve  all  kinds  of  destitution,  that  is  to  say,  better  the  besi 
than  any  charitable  organisation  ? — I  think  so  ;  better  authori| 
than  district  councils  or  anything  of  that  sort.  ^ejie' 

,  -r  ,  .  ,  destitui] 

75073.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  you  thmk 

is  best  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  that  you 
should  not  have  two  or  three  authorities. 

75074.  "  If  left  alone."  What  do  you  mean  exactly  Attitud| 
by  "  If  left  alone  will  deal  kindly  and  considerately,  of  guar 
Do  you  mean  without  interference  by  the  Local  Govern-  towardj 
ment  Board  ?— Something  of  that  sort.  Interference  control 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  is  not  popular  with  Q^^gj 
the  country  guardians.  Board 

75075.  Do  you  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  have  any 
check  upon  their  action  ? — I  think  they  want  some 
check,  but  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  discretion 
required  in  exercising  it.  That  is  my  experience  with 
the  board.  If  they  get  a  letter  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  calling  them  up  for  a  small  matter  they  do 
not  at  ail  appreciate  it. 

75076.  You  are  clerk,  have  you  got  any  other  business  ? 
— Yes,  I  have  other  business. 

75077.  Are  you  a  solicitor  ? — No,  I  am  not  a  solicitor 
I  am  a  bank  manager. 

75078.  So   you  have   other   business  ?— Yes,   but  I 
always  attend  the  meetings  myself. 

75079.  {Mrs.  Bomnquet.)  Have  you  been  able  to  lower  profiti 
the  local  rates  since  you  took  in  boarders  ? — We  have  board 
spent  the  profit  on  improving  the  workhouse.  "'^'^ 


It 


75080.  You  have  not  tried  to  diminish  the  rates  ?- 
It  Avill  do  so  if  it  goes  on. 

750S1.  What  is  the  profit  ?— £400  a  year. 

75082.  £400  a  year  on  forty  persons  ? — Yes. 

75083.  What  is  the  rate  you  charge  ? — 8s.  9d.  per  head 
per  v.-eek,  and  9s.  9d.  if  they  are  in  the  mfirmary. 
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75084.  Have  they  ever  tried  to  make  you  lower  your 
charge  ? — No. 

75085.  Could  you  raise  it,  do  you  think  ?  Are  the 
London  people  willing  to  pay  anything  ? — I  think  not. 
I  think  that  is  about  the  usual  run.  I  imagine  it  would 
be  less  than  what  it  would  cost  them  at  home. 

75086.  Did  you  fix  it  by  referring  to  some  others  that 
had  been  boarded  out  elsewhere  ? — Yes. 

75087.  You  spoke  about  your  liking  the  widows  to  stay 
at  home  if  there  are  young  ones.    Wliat  would  you 

with  allow  them  in  that  case  ? — They  always  give  them  half  a 
at     stone  of  bread  for  each,  and  then  enough  ready  money, 

5s.,  6s.,  or  7s.  a  week,  in  proportion  to  the  family,  so 
■     that  they  would  not  have  quite  as  much  as  if  they  had  a 

husband  to  provide  for  them. 

75088.  But  nearly  ?— Very  nearly. 

75089.  You  expect  them  to  pay  the  rent,  and  have 
enough  to  feed  their  children  with,  and  you  give  them 
that  rather  than  they  should  go  out  to  work  ?■ — Yes. 

75090.  You  think  it  is  better  than  that  they  should 
not  leave  the  little  children  ? — Yes. 

75091.  {3Ir.  BentJiam.)  Could  you  tell  us  how  they 
arrive  at  the  amount  of  relief  that  is  given  to  the  widows 
and  children  ? — It  is  rather  a  rough  and  ready  way.  We 
always  give  the  half  stone  of  flour  for  every  child,  and 
every  person  who  is  receiving  relief. 

75092.  (Mrs.  Bosanqvet.)  Is  half  a  stone  supposed  to 
be  as  much  bread  as  they  can  eat  in  the  week  ? — Yes,  it 
is  more  than  they  can  eat,  they  make  puddings  with  the 
flour  and  so  on. 

75093.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Half  a  stone  of  flour  for  each 
child,  and  how  much  in  money  for  each  child  ? — It  would 
be  about  Is. 

75094.  For  each  child  ?— Yes. 

75095.  Do  you  make  a  practice  of  relieving  the  widow  ? 
— No,  unless  she  has  one  child. 

75096.  The  practice  is  in  some  unions  not  to  make  any 
allowance  for  the  widow  and  the  first  child  ? — Yes,  tha,t 
is  so. 

75097.  But  to  give  so  much  for  each  other  child  ? — 
Just  so. 

75098.  Is  that  the  practice  in  your  union  ? — Not 
always. 

75099.  What  does  the  exception  depend  upon  ? — If 
the  children  are  very  young. 

75100.  And  very  numerous  ? — Yes. 

75101.  You  can  say  that  the  relief  given  to  widows 
and  children  is  quite  sufficient  for  their  maintenance  ? — ■ 

th  Quite. 

75102.  Without  charitable  assistance  ?  -Yes.  Many 
of  the  widows  will  take  in  sewing,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  earn  a  few  shillings  themselves  in  some  way  or 
other. 

75103.  That  would  really  be  in  addition  ? — We  should 
take  no  notice  of  that  at  all.  You  would  be  surprised 
how  nice  they  keep  their  children. 

75104.  {Mrs.  Bosanqiiet.)  Rents  are  very  low,  are  they 
not,  round  your  neighbourhood  ? — 2s.  a  week  and  Is.  6d. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  old  people  the  rent  gets  very 
low,  but  they  only  want  two  rooms  where  there  is  only 
a  man  and  his  wife. 

75105.  {Mr.  Bentham..)  Do  you  give  outdoor  relief 
to  persons  with  illegitimate  children  ? — No. 

75106.  Do  you  relieve  people  who  are  of  kno\vn  bad 
habits  ? — Not  out  of  the  house. 

75107.  Drunken  people  ? — No. 

75108.  What  is  the  amount  of  relief  that  you  give  to 
aged  people  ?— Half-a-crown  and  half  a  stone  of  flour  to 
each. 

75109.  Half  a  stone  of  flour  is  rather  a  large  amomit 
for  one  person  ?— It  is.  I  rather  think  it  is  more  than 
they  can  use,  but  they  make  puddings  and  so  on. 

751 10.  Do  you  know  whether  they  ever  sell  it  or  dispose 
of  it  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think,  if  there  is  any 
change,  that  they  get  a  little  cake,  or  something,  occasion- 
ally from  the  contractor. 

75111.  Do  you  offer  any  other  kind  of  relief  in  addition 
to  flour  ?— No. 

/5112.  Do  you  mean  they  would  make  an  exchange 
with  the  contractor  to  give  them  something  else  for  the 
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flour  ? — I  have  heard  of  a  case  or  two  where  it  has  been  3{r.  George 
done.  Sharman. 

75113.  They  take  it  to  a  little  shop  and  exchange  it  ^_  ~j 

for  something  else  ? — No,  the  shop  where  they  get  it  Ju'y.  1907. 
from  ;  that  is  the  only  way  they  get  it  changed.  Traffic  by 

75114.  It  is  not  given  by  the  relieving  officer,  an  order  paupers  in 
is  given  on  a  shop  ? — Yes.  relief  in 

75115.  {Mr.    Booth.)  Yon    never    give    meat? — Yes,  ^^''I'i- 
when  the  medical  officer  recommends  it. 

75116.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Of  course,  unless  the  shop- 
keeper is  very  scrupulous  lie  may  not  give  them  the  half 
stone  of  flour,  but  may  give  them  the  equivalent  in  other 
things  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  of  that. 
I  have  heard  of  one  or  two  cases. 

75117.  Can  old  people  live  on  half-a-crown  a  week  ?  Question  of 
Yes.  adequacy  of 

75118.  And  pay  rent  ?— They  do.    I  take  rather  an 
interest  in  the  old  people,  and  I  never  see  any  signs  of  g^.^^jg 
insufficient  feeding  ;    the  marvel  is  to  me  how  they  get  relief  for  the 
their  clothes.    They  dress  comfortably,  warmly ;    I  do  aged. 

not  know  how  it  is  done,  but  we  never  give  shoes  or 
clothing. 

75119.  Is  there  much  charity  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
— No,  there  are  a  few  charities,  but  not  large. 

75120.  Do  you  make  it  a  practice  of  giving  relief  pro-  Attitude  of 
vided  you  know  it  is  supplemented  by  other  resources  ?  guardians 
— Only  in  this  way,  if  they  were  earning  large  wages  in  towards 
proportion  we  should  stop  the  relief.  supplement- 


75121.  When  men  are  in  full  work,  who  have  famflies 
to  maintain,  and  they  require  medical  assistance  for  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  make  an  application  to  the 


mg  wages 
by  relief. 

Class  of 


relieving  officer  for  an  order,  is  it  usually  given  ? — Not  jgQgi^Q^ 
if  he  is  in  full  work.  out-medical 

75122.  You  say  in  one  of  these  paragraphs  :  "  The  relief, 
class  of  people  who  receive  '  medical  relief  only '  are 
chiefly  poor  men  with  large  families,  who  are  unable  to 
pay  a  medical  man,  or  whom  a  medical  man  will  not 
attend  because  his  last  bill  has  not  been  paid."  I  under- 
stood that  might  possibly  refer  to  men  who  are  in  work  ? 
— In  exceptional  cases.  They  would  be  rare  I  think. 
I  had  in  my  mind  more  the  cases  where  we  give  to  the 
man  a  confinement  order.  We  always  give  an  order  for 
a  labourer  if  he  has  four  children. 

75123.  That  is  a  confinement  order  ? — Yes. 

75124.  For  ordinary  medical  relief  would  it  be  given  as 
freely  in  similar  circumstances  ?— I  do  not  cj^uite  com- 
prehend. 

75125.  Take  a  family  with  four  children,  would  ordin- 
ary medical  relief  to  any  member  of  that  family  be  given 
quite  as  freely  as  a  confinement  order  ? — No. 

75126.  Is  it  ever  given  on  loan  ? — Very  rarely,  you  do  Infrequency 
not  get  the  money  back.  of  medical 

75127.  Are  thedoctor's  orders  forextras  usually  granted  relief  on 
without  question  by  the  board  ? — Yes ;  but  they  are  loan, 
very  small.  Question  of 

75128.  There  is  no  abuse  in  that  direction  ?— Not  at  all.  medical 

75129.  What  do  they  consist  of  principally  ? — Mutton,  j^orth 
Bovril,  cod-liver  oil,  and  anything  of  that  kind.  Witchford. 

75130.  Is  milk  ever  ordered  ? — Yes  milk  always  almost : 
no  stimulants,  or  very  rarely. 

75131.  Speaking  of  the  labourers  in  your  district  who  Custom  as  to 
were  offered  the  workhouse  test,  I  want  to  ask  if  farm  employment 
labourers  are  subject  to  deductions  from  their  wages  of  farm 
during  bad  weather  ? — Yes.  labourers  in 

75132.  If  a  severe  frost  was  on  the  ground,  would  the  '^^'^  weather, 
farmer  discharge  his  men,  or  tell  them  to  play  till  he 
wanted  them  again  ? — He  would  keep  as  many  as  he 
could  ;  he  would  keep  his  regular  men.  A  farmer  will 
put  himself  to  considerable  expense  to  keep  his  regular 
men. 

75133.  Visiting  your  imion  we  noticed  a  few  cases  where  Attitude  of 
there  were  able-bodied  sons  who  were  living  with  their  guardians 
parents,  and  reUef  really  wa?  granted  as  you  may  say  in  towards 
the  way  of  an  old-age  pension  ;    there  were  sons  living  relieving  the 
in  the  house,  who,  had  they  been  living  at  a  distance,  ^^S^^  residing 
would  have  been  called  on  to  repay  something  of  the  with  wage- 
parents'  maintenance,  but  relief  was  given  freely.    On  ^^'''^"^S  sons, 
what  basis  was  that  ? — ^I  cannot  remember  the  ease. 
There  was  a  case  of  four  cliildren,  and  a  boy  and  a  girl 
of  sixteen  or  seventeen  ;  that  is  all  I  remember. 

75134.  I  remember  two  cases  of  the  description  that  I 
have  given.    Another  case  was  a  person  of  forty-eight, 
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and  his  wife  was  thirty-eight,  with  four  children  at  homo. 
The  two  elder  children  were  earning,  one  6s.  6d.  and  the 
other  3s.  8d.,  and  the  father  was  receiving  8s.  lid.  from  a 
club,  making  a  total  income  of  IBs.  3d.  for  six  persons,  and 
relief  was  given  to  the  value  of  4s.  ? — Excuse  me,  there 
were  eight  persons.  Four  children  under  eleven.  That 
was  the  man  who  had  his  fingers  cut  off  ? 

7.5135.  The  ages  were  seventeen,  sixteen,  eight  and 
two  ? — There  were  children  of  ten  and  eleven  between. 
Do  you  mean  the  man  who  had  his  fingers  cut  off  ? 

75136.  I  do  not  know  about  that ;  he  was  not  there  ? — 
No,  that  was  it.    It  was  8s.  Id.,  half  his  wages. 

75137.  There  was  18s.  3d.  coming  in,  and  he  had  four 
children.  You  say  there  are  six  children  ? — Six  children  ; 
two  of  them  were  earning,  four  were  not  earning. 

75138.  In  that  case  if  the  man  had  been  working,  and 
all  these  children  had  been  younger,  he  would  have  been 
expected  to  maintain  them  all  for  at  least  18s.  3d.,  accor- 
ing  to  the  scale  of  wages  that  obtains  in  that  district  ? — 
Yes,  he  would. 

75139.  On  what  basis  do  the  guardians  give  relief  in 
that  case  ? — They  take  it  in  this  way  ;  that  with  regard 
to  the  two  children  that  were  earning  money,  it  would 
take  all  their  money  to  keep  them  and  clothe  them. 
If  they  had  been  twenty-one,  they  would  have  had  to 
contribute.  That  would  be  the  basis  they  would  be 
taken  upon.  It  was  an  exceptional  case.  They  are  the 
most  difficult  cases  you  have  to  deal  with,  where  the  children 
are  living  with  the  parents,  and  pay  part  of  the  money. 
The  boy  earns  his  money  and  he  will  not  give  it  all  up  ; 
and  the  girl  the  same. 

75140.  Is  the  relief  given  in  cases  similar  to  this  at 
times  through  fear  that  the  older  children  will  leave 
home  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

75141.  With  regard  to'the  payment  for  narsing,  that 
is  paying  persons  to  nurse  relatives  in  their  own  homes, 
you  have  a  practice  of  granting  a  nursing  allowance, 
have  you  not  ? — Yes,  if  an  old  person  is  ill  and  a  neigh- 
bour is  unable  to  attend,  if  they  are  in  bed  so  that  they 
must  have  constant  attention,  as  they  will  often  do  at 
night  as  they  get  old,  instead  of  sending  them  to  the 
infirmary  at  the  workhouse  we  supply  a  nurse. 

75142.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  preventing  people  giving  ordinary 
neighbourly  attention  to  people  of  this  kind,  until  the 
relieving  officer  has  been,  so  that  they  might  get  paid  for 
it  ? — I  think  not.  I  think  there  were  only  two  cases 
of  that  kind  this  week,  and  many  weeks  you  will  not  find 
any  at  all.  We  find  them  most  neighbourly,  but  a 
neighbour  caimot  sit  up  night  after  night ;  she  could 
not  neglect  her  own  home  to  do  that,  you  know. 

75143.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Could  you  give  me  any  idea  of 
what  kind  of  number  of  cases  you  have  offered  the  house 
to,  say  in  the  last  six  months  ? — There  are  always  some. 
You  mean  those  that  refuse  ? 

75144.  No,  I  want  to  know  how  many  cases  have  been 
discussed  at  the  board  where  the  house  has  been  offered 
as  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  board  ? — I  should 
think  five  or  six  at  the  last  meeting. 

75145.  On  what  kind  of  grounds  ? — One  man  was  a 
drunkard,  he  was  turned  out  of  his  lodgings,  he  was 
destitute,  and  nobody  would  take  him  in. 

75146.  He  came  and  asked  for  out-rehef  ? — He  asked 
for  out-relief,  but  he  got  the  house  order. 

75147.  That  is  one  case,  could  you  give  me  some  more  ? 
— There  are  several  men  that  are  single  men,  they  get 
drunk  and  they  come  and  ask  for  relief  ;  they  do  not  get  it, 
some  of  them  go  into  the  house  and  some  do  not. 

75148.  Being  able-bodied  ?— Yes. 

75149.  The  able-bodied  practically  cannot  ask  for 
out-relief  can  they  ? — No,  but  they  do. 

75150.  With  regard  to  them,  the  board  has  no  option 
except  to  offer  the  house  ? — That  is  so. 

75151.  Could  you  give  me  any  case  more  difficult  or 
more  on  the  line,  cases  which  were  eligible  for  outdoor 
relief,  but  in  which  the  guardians  thought  the  house 
was  the  best  thing  ?  —They  are  very  rare.  The  practice 
is  known  now. 

75152.  Do  you  think  that  the  labouring  population 
in  the  union  count  on  that  ? — In  what  way  ? 

75153.  Do  they  look  forward  to  getting  outdoor  relief 
as  a  certainty  in  old  age  just  as  they  might  look  forward 
to  an  old-age  pension  ? — Yes. 


75154.  Do  you  think  that  has  any  effect  on  their  habits 
or  character  ? — No. 

75155.  You  do  not  think  it  makes  them  more  or  less 
provident  ? — The  man  wdth  a  family  who  gets  only  12s. 
a  week  or  14s.  a  week  has  no  means  of  saving  up.  They 
are  not  improvident  as  a  rule. 

75J.56.  That  is  perfectly  true  in  the  abstract,  but  you 
may  often  find  two  people  with  the  same  wages,  12s.  or 
14s.,  one  belongs  to  a  friendly  society  and  the  other  does 
not.  You  would  say  offhand  neither  of  them  could,  but 
one  would  manage  ? — Yes. 

75157.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  the  practical 
certainty  of  an  old-age  pension  influences  these  people 
in  thrift  ? — No,  I  think  a  man  would  be  thrifty  if  he 
were  of  a  thrifty  disposition,  notwithstanding  that  ho 
knew  he  could  get  relief  when  he  got  to  be  an  old  man. 

75158.  Do  you  think  the  fact  of  getting  certain  out- 
door relief  encourages  them  to  be  thrifty  ? — The  fact  of 
of  getting  it  encourages  them  ?  I  do  not  know  that  it 
does. 

75159.  You  see  what  I  mean  ? — Yes,  I  do.  But  I  do 
not  think  it  discourages. 

75160.  He  will  think  :  I  could  not  save  enough  to 
make  myself  comfortable  in  old  age,  but  I  could  save 
enough  which  plus  half  a  crown  and  half  a  stone  of  flour 
would  be  enough.  Do  you  think  that  deters  him  from 
being  thrifty  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

75161.  You  think  thriftiness  is  independent  altogether  ? 
— Yes,  it  is  characteristic  of  some  individuals.  Some 
men  will  be  thrifty  on  £1  a  week  and  some  will  not  be 
thrifty  on  £10. 

75162.  You  would  allow  before  the  year  1834  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  discouraged  thrift  ?— I 
know  before  1834  the  Poor  Laws  were  in  a  terrible  state. 

75163.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  terrible  "  ? — In  this 
way,  that  you  assisted  wages. 

75164.  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  that,  but  rather 
the  effect  on  character.  Is  it  not  rather  agreed  in  the 
books  that  the  administration  did  have  an  effect  upon 
character  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

75165.  You  think  now  it  has  none  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
has. 

75166.  As  the  system  is  now  administered  it  would 
not  practically  affect  character  in  that  way  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

75167.  Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  out- 
door relief  was  abolished  in  your  union,  do  you  think  it 
would  make  any  difference,  I  do  not  say  immediately  ? — 
I  think  it  would  create  great  hardship. 

75168.  You  really  think  it  would  ?— I  do. 

75169.  Have  you  ever  compared  your  union  with  a 
irnion  in  which  no  outdoor  relief  was  given  ? — No.  I 
know  that  St.  Neots  is  one,  and  the  other,  I  think,  is  some- 
where in  Warwickshire. 

75170.  Brixworth  in  Northampton  ? — The  idea  of  my 
predecessor  was  that  people  cleared  out  of  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

75171.  Do  you  know  if  he  was  able  to  substantiate 
that  ? — No,  I  do  not.  My  predecessor  had  been  clerk 
since  1842,  and  he  took  great  interest  in  the  Poor  Law. 
He  was  very  adverse  to  the  idea  of  giving  Poor  Law  relief 
to  every  person  who  asked  for  it,  and  I  should  be  the 
same.  Ours  is  an  agricultural  district,  and  with  regard 
to  the  old  people  who  have  been  labourers,  I  find  them 
very  nice  old  pe^ople,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
them  go  into  the  house,  although  I  think  if  you  were 
to  give  a  house  order  to  every  one,  half  of  them  would 
exist  in  some  way  outside. 

75172.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  more  persons  in 
the  workhouse  or  fewer  if  you  gave  workhouse  orders  ? 
— We  should  have  more. 

75173.  Is  that  the  experience  of  places  where  they  have 
done  that  ? — Yes. 

75174.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?— Yes,  the  old  theory  waa 
that  the  more  orders  you  gave  for  the  house  the  less  out- 
relief  ;  that  used  to  be  the  theory  years  ago,  that  they 
did  not  go  in. 

75175.  Is  it  not  also  the  theory  that  you  reduce  the 
number  in  your  house  as  well  as  your  numbers  outside  ? 

I  do  not  know. 

75176.  (Mr.  Booth.)  That  would  not  happen  at  once; 
but  that  is  the  theory  ?— I  was  thinking  of  a  statement 
that  our  relieving  officer  once  made  on  that  point.  We 
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had  an  inspector,  and  he  found  that  this  relieving  officer 
ef  went  to  the  village  only  once  a  week,  it  was  eight  miles 
from  him,  and  he  said :  "  What  happens  in  that  week  if 
somebody  is  ill  and  wants  relief  ?  "  The  relieving  officer 
replied,  "  No  one  is  ever  ill,  or  wants  relief,  when  I  am 
not  there." 

75177.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  So  that  if  he  never  went,  the  con- 
clusion is  that  nobody  would  ever  want  relief  or  be  ill  ? — 
Yes  ;  the  relieving  officer  created  the  pauper. 

75178.  The  supply  created  the  demand,  as  they  say  ? — 
Yes. 

75179.  I  see  that  you  have  views  about  the  amount  of 
the  accounts  which  the  officers  have  to  keep  ? — Yes,  the 
master. 

75180.  Have  you  ever  thought  out  any  system  ? — I 
am  afraid  I  have  not.  He  has  to  keep  a  pile  of  books 
nearly  three  feet  high. 

75181.  And  with  regard  to  settlement,  you  think  there 
ion  is  room  for  simplification  ? — I  do. 

75182.  Do  you  think  settlement  could  be  abolished 
It  altogether  ?— is^o. 

75183.  Why  not  ? — Because  in  some  places,  such  as 
ports  and  so  on,  you  get  so  many. 

75184.  Take  your  own  experience,  what  would  be  the 
effect  in  your  iinion  do  you  think  ? — I  got  rid  of  enough 
cases  during  last  year  to  pay  the  clerk's  salary  for  as 
long  as  there  is  a  clerk  ;  of  course  we  got  some  from  other 
places,  but  the  balance  is  in  our  favour. 

75185.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  know  the 
cause  ;  you  will  not  think  me  vain,  will  you  ?  I  take 
an  interest  in  it,  and  I  look  it  up,  whereas  another  clerk 
does  not.  I  do  not  say  anything  against  the  other  clerks, 
but  one  man  may  be  interested  in  that  particular  thing 
and  work  it  up. 

75186.  I  should  have  thought  in  a  country  union  you 
would  get  a  certain  number  of  people  leave  you  who 
would  not  get  a  settlement  elsewhere  and  come  back  to 
you  ? — We  get  rid  of  more  than  we  receive. 

75187.  What  class  of  people  come  to  you  and  go  away 
and  do  not  get  a  settlement  ? — What  we  call  bankers, 
and  those  men  ;  they  go  about  the  country  and  wander, 
at  least  they  have  never  gained  a  settlement  anywhere 
else,  although  they  may  have  been  away  perhaps  forty 
years.  I  have  had  such  cases.  Then  they  come  back  to 
us. 

75188.  That  is  to  say  they  stay  there  and  they  get  a 
job  on  banking  ? — Yes,  they  are  taken  ill,  and  we  cannot 
dispute  the  settlement,  and  they  come  back  to  us. 

75189.  More  of  these  people  are  I'emoved  by  you  than 
are  received  by  you  ? — Yes.  We  are  rather  unfortunate, 
we  have  had  three  or  four  lunatics  come  our  way ;  hii  t 
we  have  got  rid  of  those,  one  in  the  West  of  England,  and 
others  in  different  places. 

75190.  Do  you  think  in  the  majority  of  imions  it  would 
be  what  is  vulgarly  called  as  broad  as  it  is  long  if  you 
abolished  settlement  ? — I  think  it  would  probably  in  the 
country. 

75191.  Do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  a  greater  uni- 
formity in  administration  ? — Do  you  mean  that  it  would 
lead  to"  all  unions  adopting  one  system  of  relief  ? 

75192.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  know  why  that  should  affect  it  ? 

75193.  You  would  begin  by  persons  choosing  what  you 
would  call  a  soft  union  to  go  to  when  they  became  charge- 
able, and  thai:,  would  gradually  lead  to  a  greater  amount  of 
uniformity  ? — I  do -not  know  that  there  is  a  great  amount 
of  disparity  in  giving  relief  in  the  country.  I  know  what 
it  is  in  London. 

75194.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
union  houses,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  I  have  been  to  a  good 
many.  When  I  am  away  1  generally  look  round  the 
workhouse. 

75195.  Should  you  be  disposed  to  let  a  year's  residence 
give  a  settlement  ? — Yes. 

75196.  You  do  not  think  that  would  be  too  short  a 
time  ? — No. 

75197.  Do  you  think  that  would  facilitate  matters  ? — 
The  work  cf  looking  up  settlements  is  enormous  ;  you 
know  the  West  Ham  Union  and  Holbeach  cases,  no  doubt. 

75198.  On  what  points  does  your  correspondence  with 
regard  to  settlements  mainly  arise  ;  with  regard  to  birth 
settlement  or  residential  settlement  ? — Residential  settle- 
ment. 

429— VII. 


75199.  It  is  proving  the  three  years  ? — Yes.  Mr.  George 

75200.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  substituting  the  Sharman. 

union  for  the  parish  as  the  place  of  settlement  ? — Yes,  T  _   

am  talking  of  rural  unions.  2oJuly,  1907. 

75201.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  because  of  the  parish  Question  of 
bsing  the  unit  ?— Yes.  making  the 

75202.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the  union  the 
authority  of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  regard  to  ssttlement 
settling  settlement  cases  ? — I  would,   or  some  other 
authority.  Proposed 

increase  or 

75203.  Have  you  ever  taken  a  case  to  the  Local  Govern-  Local 
ment  Board  ? — No,  we  have  had  no  special  difficulty,  but  Government 
somo  authority  is  wanted  outside  the  Court  to  take  your  Board's 
case  and  settle  it  without  the  expense  of  going  to  the  powers  to 
Court.  decide 

75204.  Do  you  think  the  Local  Government  Board 
would  carry  weight  as  much  as  the  Court  of  Law  does  in 
settling  such  a  matter  ? — If  it  were  the  law  it  would. 

75205.  You  do  not  think  clerks  would  resent  that 
change  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  a  duty  that  is  very 
difficult  and  takes  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  duty.  Looking  up  settlements  is  a  very  un- 
pleasant duty. 

75206.  You  would  allow  no  appeal  from  the  Local 
Government  Board  ? — I  would  not. 

75207.  Have  you  ever  followed  the  procedure  in  Scot- 
land ? — No,  we  had  one  lunatic  sent  down  to  us,  but  I 
do  not  know  the  Scotch  law. 

75208.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  In  this  tible  you  have  given  us  Concomitant 

of  the  expenses  in  intervals  of  ten  years  the  number  of  reduction  in 

indoor  cases  and  of  outdoor  cases  seems  to  have  decreased  numbers  of 

concomitantly  ?— Yes.  "^"^^ 

.  door  paupers 

75209.  Showing  apparently  that  as  you  have  decreased  ji^  North 

your  outdoor  relief  so  your  indoor  relief  has  fallen  ? — Yes.  Witchford. 

75210.  I  mention  that  in  connection  with  the  previous 
question  ? — That  is  where  the  union  is  in  a  good  state ; 
agriculturally  we  are  rich  land  here  and  work  has  been 
plentiful,  I  think  that  will  account  for  that  in  a  great 
measure :  I  know  it  is  the  old  idea  if  you  give  the  workhouse 
order  you  will  reduce  the  numbers  of  your  out-relief. 

75211.  As  to  items  included  in  the  county  rates,  would  Alleged 

the  same  matters  be  included  in  1905  as  in  1895,  or  does  increase  in 

some  fresh  expenditure  come  in  there  ?— The  county  county 

council  have  now  become  the  education  authority.        counci  s 

expenditure, 

75212.  So  there  has  been  a  new  duty  come  in  there  and  causes, 
which  was  not  in  the  accounts  before  that  date  ? — Yes. 

The  school  boards  then  were  the  education  authority. 

75213.  That  would  not  appear  in  the  union  accounts  ? — 
Not  in  that  particular  item. 

75214.  Are  there  any  other  items  that  one  must  correct 
this  for  ?— No,  I  think  not. 

75215.  (Mr.  Booth.)  The  county  rates  went  from  £967 
in  1865  to  £2,627  in  1875.  Was  not  that  accounted  for 
hj  something  special  ? — I  think  it  might  have  been  from 
the  cattle  plague  ;  I  really  forget  what  that  was  ;  it  is 
a  very  large  jump. 

75216.  There  was  no  change  there,  I  apprehend,  from 
1875  to  1885  ;  then  again  there  is  another  jump 
to  1895.  There  is  probably  some  explmation  ? — That 
is  when  the  county  council  came  in,  in  1888.  That 
is  in  the  expenses  from  1885  to  1895.  That  is  when  the 
county  council  came  in  and  began  their  work.  The 
magistrates  previously  did  their  work. 

75217.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  With  regard  to  those  London 
boarders,  have  you  ever  had  any  trouble  with  regard  to 
their  taking  their  discharge  and  going  to  back  to  London  ? 
— Yes,  they  go  back  to  London,  that  is  the  expensive 
part  about  it. 

75218.  So  that  8s.  9d.  does  not  represent  all  the  cost  Difficultv  as 
to  the  London  guardians  ? — No.    As  I  said,  that  would  to  cost  of 
not  apply  to  the  latter  part  of  the  time ;  it  was  the  first  transit  of 
part  of  the  time  that  they  were  rather  numerous  in  moving  London 
backwards  and  forwards,  but  they  do  not  now.  paupers 

75219.  You  found  it  worse  with  the  Islington  people  country 
than  in  your  later  experience  ? — Yes,  in  the  latter  part  unions. 

of  the  Islington  people's  time  that  dropped;  they  got 
used  to  it,  I  think. 

75220.  Are  there  any  special  arrangements  for  them  to 
go  back?  How  does  the  man  get  back  ti  London; 
who  finds  his  ticket  for  him  ? — One  of  our  officers  takes 
them  back  and  one  of  theirs  brings  them.  I  have  been 
trying  to  alter  that ;   if  you  buy  the  man's  ticket  he  is 
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quite  capable  of  going  back.  I  would  get  his  ticket  and 
send  him  up  to  Liverpool  Street  and  they  might  meet  him 
there. 

75221.  Then  apparently  the  London  guardians  have 
had  the  expense,  not  only  of  the  pauper  travelling  but 
an  officer  each  way  ? — Exactly. 

75222.  A  single  pauper  would  go  up  and  down  and  have 
an  officer  ? — We  generally  get  them  in  twos  ;  they  go  in 
twos. 

75223.  Have  you  had  to  increase  the  remuneration  of 
your  officers  ? — For  that  purpose  do  you  mean  ? 

75224.  In  connection  with  these  boarders,  extra  work 
for  the  master  and  so  on  ? — No.  We  were  rather  anxious, 
both  the  master  and  myself,  to  get  the  boarders,  and  it 
was  quite  understood  that  there  should  be  no  application, 
because  the  workhouse  is  not  full.  If  it  was  full  of  our 
own  people  it  would  be  the  same  thing. 

75225.  Doe"  it  increase  the  book-keeping  ? — Not  much. 

75226.  What  about  the  medical  officer  ? — He  wanted 
something,  but  they  thought  he  ought  to  wait  a  time  and 
sea.  If  you  notice,  there  are  133  in  the  house  but  the 
accommodation  is  for  281,  and  if  he  had  281  of  our  own 
people  he  would  get  no  extra  remuneration. 

75227.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  had  281  for  a  number 
of  years  ? — Never. 

75228.  With  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  small  affairs,  what  are  the  particular 
difficulties  that  you  have  had.  You  say  that  the  guar- 
dians should  not  feel  that  every  little  action  they  do  is 
liable  to  be  upset  by  the  officials  in  London.  What  kind 
of  affairs  would  those  be  that  you  refer  to  ? — I  really 
do  not  Imow  what  the  special  case  is,  only  when  we  get  a 
letter  from  the  Local  Government  Board  it  is  complained 
of.  I  think  it  occurred  to  me  more  on  the  matter  of  the 
rural  district  council  about  the  interference  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

75229.  You  do  not  carry  in  your  mind  any  very  serious 
matter  ? — No,  not  any  special  matter. 

75230.  Specially  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  ? — No. 

7523 L  In  your  reference  to  Poor  Law  schools  as  being 
most  unsatisfactory,  \^'hat  sort  of  schools  are  you  referring 
to  ? — The  school  when  we  had  it  in  the  workhouse. 

75232.  You  are  not  referring  to  the  separate  schools  ? — 
I  know  nothing  about  them.  They  go  to  the  village 
school  now. 

75233.  In  a  further  paragraph  you  say:  "With  the 
exercise  of  great  care  I  consider  outdoor  medical  relief 
is  useful  in  building  up  a  poor  person  just  above  the 
status  of  a  pauper  ."  You  mean  care  to  prevent  inter- 
ference with  medical  clubs  and  friendly  societies,  or  what 
is  the  meaning  of  "  exercise  of  great  care  "  ? — It  was 
something  of  the  kind  that  Mr.  Bentham  put  to  me, 
that  occasionally  you  get  a  man  whose  wife  is  ill,  and  you 
will  give  her  medical  relief  although  he  is  earning  good 


wages ;  but  you  want  to  be  very  careful  in  doing  that,  Advantaj 
because  his  neighbours  will  soon  come  in  the  same  way ;  and  dang, 
but  if  you  get  a  person  ill  and  give  them  medical  relief  it  of  medica 
saves  the  doctor's  bill,  which  cripples  them;  we  so  often  out-relief 


persoQs  ] 
strictly 


tl 


find  that  people  are  crippled  by  that, 

75234.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  give  outdoor  medical  destituti 
relief  very  freely  to  persons  above  the  status  of  a  pauper 
you  will  be  obviously  interfering  with  their  thrift  and  pro- 
vision by  medical  clubs  ? — It  is  not  given  freely. 

75235.  You  would  not  wish  to  do  that  ? — Certainly  not. 

75236.  You  tell  us  that  the  old  point  of  the  workhouse  Desuetud 
test  for  the  aged  has  long  been  abolished  ? — Yes.  (As  to  of  worMi( 
this  the  Witness  subsequently  sznt  the  following  note) .—        test  for 

North  Witciiford  Union.  aged. 
March,  Cambridgeshire. 

July  22th,  1907. 

I  am  rather  afraid  I  left  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  Commission  on  Thursday  that  indiscriminate  oat- 
relief  was  always  given  in  this  Union  to  the  aged  poor.  I 
a  m  not  sure  whether  I  qualified  my  answer  by  stating  that 
out-relief  was  only  given  to  the  aged  respectable  poor  who 
are  unable  from  age  or  infirmity  to  earn  their  own  living. 
Many  people  do  not  apply  for  relief  at  all  in  this  Union 
until  they  are  quite  past  work,  numbers  earn  their  own 
living  and  support  a  wife  until  they  are  between  seventy 
and  eighty  years  old. 

I  have  had  an  extract  made  from  one  of  the  relieving 
officer's  application  and  report  books  showing  the  orders  of 
the  guardians  during  the  past  nine  months,  this  will 
enable  the  Commission  to  see  that  numerous  house  orders 
are  given  to  undeserving  cases.  (See  Appendix  No.  XIL 
(A)). 

75237.  Take  a  man  who  is  notoriously  drunken  or 
1  iving  in  filthy  habits  :  would  you  not  offer  him  the  house  2 
—Yes. 

75238.  Would  you  give  him  out-relief  ?— No. 

75239.  You  would  make  an  exception  of  that  sort  ? — 
Yes.  Would  3'ou  like  to  know  the  cost  of  the  actual 
relief  of  the  poor  of  the  imion  ? 

75240.  (Mr.  Booth.)  Certainly  ?— I  have  just  been  look-  J^^, 
ing  into  it,  and  a  rate  of  Is.  6d.  in  our  union  would  pro-  tration  ( 
vide  the  funds  for  all  purposes  for  the  poor.  ^jjg  Pqq, 

75241.  Including  administration  ? — Yes,  everything.      Laws  in 

75242.  Do  your  accomits  show  that  ?— They  would  if 
1  J  Witchfo 

you  worked  it  up.  ' 


75243.  (3Irs.  Bosanquet.)  That  is  the  actual  cost  as 
distinct  from  what  is  known  as  the  poor  rate  ? — That 
is  the  poor  rate,  but  the  poor  rate  includes  so  many  other 
things. 

75244.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Would  that  include  the  cost  of 
pauper  lunatics  ? — Yes. 

75245.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  That  is  not  included  in  the  figure 
you  have  given,  but  it  is  included  in  the  rate  ? — That  \& 
the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  and  the  workhouse 
outside  precepts  that  come  upon  the  guardians. 
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75246.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Free- 
bridge  Lynn  Board  of  Guardians? — ^Yes. 

75247.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ? — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  lived  in  this  part  of  the  country  all  my  life, 
and  am  now  senior  J.P.  for  this  Himdred,  and  have  been 
honoured  by  having  been  selected  to  preside  over  the 
Guardians  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  when  from  private  reasons  I  declined  to 
be  nominated. 

2.  The  union  consists  of  thirty-three  parishes,  and  the 
population  is  employed  entirely  in  agriculture.  As  a  rule 
the  estates  are  large,  much  of  the  land  being  of  poor 
quality,  the  owners  residing  on  them.  The  cottages 
belonging  to  them  are  good,  let  at  a  cheap  rent  with  a  good 
garden,  but  of  those  belonging  to  small  owners  the  same 
cannot  be  said,  being  higher  rented,  sometimes  without  a 
garden,  and  not  always  in  the  best  state  of  repair. 

3.  The  children  in  the  workhouse  attend  the  village 
school,  a  few  are  boarded  out  and  the  result  is  fairly 
satisfactory  so  far.  We  sh'  uld  endeavour  to  board-out 
all  of  them  if  the  Local  Government  Board  would  allow  it, 


and  the  rule  relating  thereto  were  less  cumbersome  than  at 
present. 

4.  As  far  as  the  aged  and  infirm  are  concerned — if  they  Classes  I 
have  a  relative  or  friends  who  can  look  after  them  I  think  suitablel 
they  are  happier  in  their  own  homes — otherwise  they  are  ^  | 
better  in  the  house,  where  they  get  plenty  of  food  and  a  "^^  ' 
fire,  which  is  a  great  consideration  with  aged  people. 
With  regard  to  younger  people,  both  men  and  women,  I 
think  they  should  always  be  offered  the  house  first.  In  a 
short  time  it  would  be  found  out  whether  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  remain  there  or  to  be  given  out-rehef. 
Besides  there  are  many,  I  am  sure,  who  would  not  accept 
the  order  for  the  house,  and  would  manage  to  find  a  living 
outside.  This,  of  course,  would  be  a  sa .  ing  to  the  rate- 
payers. 

5.  Widows  with  families  form  the  larger  class  of  appli- °1 
cants  for  relief.    Wlien  the  wage-earner  of  a  large  family 

is  incapacitated  by  illness  or  some  other  misfortune,  from  ^.gjjgf^  ' 
work,  he  has  nothing  to  fall  back  on.  Possibly  he  is  not 
a  member  of  a  benefit  club  and  his  own  weekly  earnings 
would  not  average  more  than  17s.  or  18s.  taking  the  whole 
year.  He  naturally  applies  to  the  board  for  assistance  to 
tide  through  his  difficulties.  There  are,  of  course,  others 
who  from  weakness  of  body  or  mind  are  unable  to  earn  a 
livelihood  without  assistance,  both  men  and  women. 
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6.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Midwives  Act  we  have  had  a 
great  many  apphcations  for  an  order  "  for  the  doctor  to 
attend  the  wife's  confinement."    This,  except  in  very 

ng  special  cases,  I  personally  am  much  averse  to  granting, 
ion  as  I  consider  the  head  of  the  family  ought  to  be  prepared  for 
tvifery  guch  emergencies. 

7.  The  cause  of  pauperism  is  a  very  difficult  question, 
and  one  which  I  cannot  satisfactorily  answer.  One  cause, 
however,  is  early  marriages.  Neither  tlie  man  nor  woman 
have  much  more  property  than  their  clothes  and  a  few 
tools  and  nothing  to  purchase  furniture  for  their  homes. 
This  they  purchase  on  hire  or  on  trust,  get  into  debt, 
and  never  get  out  of  it.  Of  course  some  become  paupers 
from  no  fault  of  their  own,  while  others  do  not  keep  what 
money  they  earn  but  spend  it  almost  before  they  get  it. 
Some  few  become  paupers  from  weakness  of  body  or  mind 
and  are  unable  to  earn  a  living  though  desirous  of  doing  so. 

8.  There  are  but  very  few  persons  who  seek  the  office 
niing  of  guardian  in  these  parts.  The  difficulty  in  many  parishes 
IS,      is  to  find  a  person  able  and  wilhng  to  serve.    The  clergy 

have  come  forward  and  represent  nine  parishes.  There 
are  but  two  large  o^\^lers  on  the  list.    Thirty  years  ago 
ths  large  occupiers  of  land  used  to  serve  the  office  in  turn 
but  now  there  are  only  six  or  eight,  their  places  being  filled 
by  small  farmers  and  some  few  tradesmen, 
of         9.  Every  applicant  for  relief  has  to  state  his  case  first 
oring  to  the  relieving  officer  and  has,  if  able  to  do  so,  to  appear 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  guardians.    His  statements  are 
g6     made  before  all  those  2:>res  nt  and  a  decision  on  each  case 
is  come  to  on  its  merits  and  communicated  to  him  hy  the 
chairman. 

10.  At  a  conference  of  chairmen  of  unions  held  at  King's 
Lynn  on  January  9tli,  1906,  when  nine  unions  were  repre- 
sented, after  discussion  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed  :  — 

(1)  That  the  law  of  Settlement  le  revised  and 
modified. 

(2)  That  larger  powers  be  given  to  guardi?ons  for 
the  detention  of  workhouse  inmates — especially 
females  whose  moral  character  is  not  all  that  could  be 
desired. 

(3)  That  children  be  not  maintained  in  a  workhouse 
but  boarded-out  by  the  guardians. 

(4)  That  in  cases  where  the  consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  now  required  to  be  obtained  to 
gratuities  granted  to  officers  and  other  small  pay- 
ments, the  guardians  be  empowered  to  incur  such 
expenses  without  the  board's  approval. 

(5)  That  the  general  orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  be  revised  and  consolidated. 

(6)  That  in  small  unions  the  master's  books  be 
simplified. 

A  copy  of  the  above  was  sent  to  the  Commission,  and  I 
see  no  reason  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  months  to  change 
the  opinion  expressed  therein. 

ji^      IL  I  should  like  to  mention  the  following  facts :  Work- 
houses  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least  are  not  utilised 
;es.    for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  built,  they  are  now 
infirmaries  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  for  the  ailing  both 
old  and  young— also  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  poorer  classes  there  is  not  the 
same  disposition  to  assist  one  another  that  there  was 
years  ago,  and  the  3^ounger  generation  have  not  the  inclina- 

ility  tion  to  support  their  aged  relatives  or  take  the  same 
the  interest  in  them  as  formerly.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  them  to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  their 
relatives — even  in  the  case  of  parents.  Rarely  do  they 
visit  relatives  in  the  workhouses,  and  when  information 
has  been  sent  to  them  of  the  serious  illness  of  a  near 
relatisc  in  the  workhouse,  very  often  no  notice  of  it  is 
taken,  or  possibly  a  letter  is  sent  saying  that  they  are  not 
able  to  visit  them. 

13.  Our  workhouse  at  Ga3rton  is  out  of  the  usual  routes 
for  casuals,  being  a  considerable  distance  from  the  main 
roads  between  Lynn  and  Norwich.  The  seafarers  and 
fishermen  take  the  coast  line  via  Docking  and  Wells,  while 
the  mechanics  and  otheis  take  the  more  direct  route  by 
Swaffham  and  Dereham,  so  that  we  are  now  favoured  with 
but  a  few.  From  some  returns  I  have  by  me  I  see  that  in 
1893  the  number  was  1,1  5,  whereas  in  1899  there  were 
thirty-two  and  1900  (the  last  return  I  have)  the  number 
was  twenty  only.  There  are,  however,  two  reasons,  in  my 
opinion,  which  account  in  a  great  measure  for  this  :  — 
First,  a  new  workhouse  master,  who  was  for  some  time  in 
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charge  of  a  tramp  ward  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
secondly,  the  compulsory  use  of  a  bath  on  admission. 

752'J:S.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  Paragraph  2  you  compare  two   

cottages  built  by  owners  of  land,  where  the  owners  reside  25  Julv  1907 
on  the  land,  and  the  others  that  belong  to  small  owners,  ' 
disadvantageously  to  the  ones  that  are  owned  by  the  p 
small  o^vners,  that  is  to  say  the  small  landowner,  is  it  ? —  effects  on 
Yes,  the  people  who  own  perhaps  five  or  six  cottages  or  housing  of 
eight  or  ten  cottages.  large  and 

75249.  Is  it  really  an  investment  to  them,  an  indepen-  small  land- 
dent  investment  ?— Yes.  owners. 

75250.  With  no  particular  connection  with  land- 
owning at  all  ? — No. 

75251.  The  land  it  stands  on  is  all  that  is  connected 
with  it  ?— Yes. 

75252.  It  is  built  as  a  speculation  or  investment  rather  ? 
— Yes,  as  an  investment. 

75253.  Whatever  their  fault  is  they  are  on  an  economic 
basis  ? — Yes. 

75254.  In  order  to  get  a  return  for  their  money  ? — 
Yes. 

75255.  Whereas  the  large  landowners  may  often  build 
with  other  motives  ? — Yes. 

76256.  Or  at  any  rate  are  content  with  probably  a  very 
small  return  ? — In  an  agricultural  district  you  must 
have  cottages  for  the  people  to  live  in,  and  landlords  are 
bound  to  build  cottages  to  carry  on  their  farming  opera- 
tions. 

75257.  So  that  there  is  no  natural  supply,  it  is  not  the  The  unre- 

ordinary  supply  and  demand,  they  are  built  for  a  special  niunerative- 

purpose  ? — Yes.  '^^^^ 

cottage 

75258.  Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  that  is  so  is  buildino-  in 
disadvantageous  in  some  ways,  that  it  hinders  building  the  country, 
for  a  return  ? — You  cannot  build  a  cottage  to  pay  at 

the  rent  that  is  charged.  You  cannot  build  a  cottage  as 
an  investment,  it  is  an  absorbtion  of  capital  rather  than 
an  investment. 

75259.  So  the  low  rent  is  a  privilege  of  the  labourer  ?  Low  rents 
— Yes.  an  addition 

752G0.  And  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  in  addition  to  his  a^'r^cultural 
wages.    The  cheap  cottage  v/hich  he  lives  in  is  in  a  certain  f^fbourers** 
sense  an  addition  to  his  wages  ? — Yes.  wages. 

75261.  If  you  give  a  man  his  cottage  free  you  recog- 
nise it  is  in  addition  to  his  wages  ? — Yes. 

75262.  If  you  give  it  to  him  at  half  price  it  is  to  that 
extent  in  addition  to  his  wages  ? — It  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, but  a  great  many  landlords  have  not  built  with  that 
intention,  but  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country  that  they 
are  not  rented  so  largely  as  they  might  be.  It  is  not 
only  for  the  labourers,  but  anyone  who  likes  to  live  in 
them. 

75263.  They  would  not  have  been  built  except  with 
the  idea  that  they  would  be  necessary  for  the  labourers  ? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

75264.  It  may  be  to  a  certain  extent  a  disadvantage 
that  the  rents  payable  are  not  economic  :  more  cottages 
would  be  built  if  you  had  the  motive  of  a  sound  invest- 
ment ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

75265.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  get  a  return 
out  of  the  cottages  and  pay  a  higher  wage  to  the  labourer  ? 
If  a  labourer  were  paid  a  higher  wage  so  that  he  could 
afford  to  pay  sufficient  rent,  would  that  not  be  a  better 
plan  if  it  could  be  arrived  at  ? — I  cannot  answer  that. 

75266.  The  supply  of  good  cottages  is  inadequate.  Inadequate 
I  suppose  ? — It  is.  housing  in 

75267.  At  any  rate  there  is  no  inducement  to  people  Freebridge 
who  are  not  interested  in  the  land  to  increase  the  number  Lynn, 
of  cottages  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

75268.  In  Paragraph  3  you  say  that  you  would  board-  Local 
out  all  your  children  if  the  Local  Government  Board  Government 
would  allow  it,  and  if  the  rules  relating  thereto  were  less  Board 
cumbersome  than  at  present.    ^Miat  particularly  do  you  regulations 
find  difficult  in  the  rules  ?— The  rule  as  to  forming  a  an  obstacle 
committee  ;  you  cannot  get  people  to  take  the  trouble  of       of '^,>-^^' 
going  to  the  committee  and  visiting  the  children  so  often,  children"  " 
There  are  several  rules ;  I  have  not  them  at  my  fingers' 
end. 

75269.  It  is  the  watching  over  them  ? — It  is  the  con- 
tinual watching  over,  that  is  the  great  difficulty. 
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75270.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  done  efficiently  other- 
wise?— I  think  it  could  be  done  in  a  less  cumbersome 
way.  We  found  we  could  not  get  a  committee  to- 
gether to  attend  to  it,  and  take  it  in  hand. 

75271.  Without  a  committee  would  you  feel  that  the 
children  were  safe  ? — They  ought  to  be  looked  at  by 
somebody  I  quite  think. 

75272.  It  is  the  cumbersome  organisation  of  the  ladies' 
committee  ? — Yes. 

75273.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  finding  those  who  are 
willing  to  take  them,  foster-parents  ? — We  never  tried, 
so  I  cannot  tell  you. 

75274.  You  have  given  it  np  ? — Yes. 

75275.  It  is  said  by  some  that  not  only  do  these  re- 
quirements throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  guardians, 
but  it  also  deters  people  from  appljdng  for  children 
because  they  do  not  like  the  kind  of  inspection  ? — They 
do  not.  The  foster  parents  do  not  like  people  coming 
in  to  their  cottages  at  all  times. 

75276.  So  to  a  certain  extent  it  frustrates  the  operation 
at  both  ends  ? — It  does. 

75277.  Otherwise  you  do  think  it  is  desirable  ? — I 
think  it  is  quite  desirable. 

75278.  How  many  guardians  have  you  ? — Thirty-nine 
guardians  and  two  co-opted,  forty-one  in  all. 

75279.  Do  you  find  that  an  unnecessarily  large  number  ? 
— If  they  all  came  we  should,  but  I  am  thankful  to  say 
they  do  not  all  come.  We  never  get  business  done  so 
well  or  so  quickly  as  when  there  is  only  tlie  quorum  of 
seven  ;  they  take  less  time  and  do  more. 

75280.  You  have  had  tremendous  experience,  would 
you  say  that  half  the  number  was  a  sufficient  board  ? — 
Quite  enough  for  the  work 

75281.  And  enough  would  come  ? — Yes. 

75282.  Do  you  think  a  larger  proportion  would  come 
if  there  were  a  fewer  number  for  the  whole,  that  is  suppos- 
ing you  had  twenty  instead  of  forty,  would  you  as  easily 
get  your  quorum  ? — I  think  we  should,  because  they 
would  be  bound  to  come. 

75283.  And  they  would  take  more  interest  in  the 
"work,  would  they  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  would  take  more 
interest  in  the  work.  Some  of  them  say  will  come  once  a 
quarter,  and  they  do  not  know  anything  about  the  busi- 
ness, and  they  take  up  time  asking  what  has  been  going 
on,  and  you  cannot  carry  it  out  like  that.  If  you  get 
the  same  people  to  come  regularly  every  time,  they  know 
everything  that  has  gone  on  and  is  going  on,  they  under- 
stand the  work  and  are  up  to  it.  The  man  who  comes 
•only  once  in  three  months  is  always  asking  questions  as 
to  what  has  been  done,  and  what  this  is  for,  and  so  on. 

75281.  He  makes  difficulty  ?— Yes. 

75285.  You  say  it  is  difficult  to  find  suitable  persons 
and  few  people  seek  the  office  ? — Nobody  seeks  the 
office,  and  in  some  places  they  have  difficulty  in  getting 
them.  Several  of  our  parishes  are  very  small,  the  popula- 
tion of  two  or  three  of  them  is  less  than  100. 

75286.  Would  there  be  any  feeling  against  amalgama- 
ting the  parishes  for  that  object,  and  letting  them  appoint 
one  guardian  for  three  or  four  of  these  little  parishes  ?— 
I  do  not  think  they  would  like  it.  I  think  parishes  are 
jealous  of  one  another. 

75287.  They  each  want  to  have  their  representative  ? 
— Yes,  they  do,  each  wants  to  have  their  own  representa- 
tive. 

75288.  That  would  be  a  practical  difficulty  in  doing 
what  would  otherwise  be  very  desirable  ? — Yes. 

75289.  If  there  was  a  smaller  number  people  would  be 
more  interested  to  apply  for  it,  would  they  not ;  not  only 
would  it  be  a  smaller  number  to  find,  but  it  would  be 
more  attractive  would  it  not  ? — I  think  it  would. 

75290.  Still  you  do  not  think  it  could  be  easily  avranged 
— I  do  not  think  the  parishes  would  like  it,  as  a  rule. 
The  present  composition  of  our  board  is  as  follows  :  ten 
clergymen,  four  landowners,  twelve  large  farmers,  four 
small  farmers  and  eleven  others. 

75291.  So  that  the  farming  interest  is  by  far  the 
strongest  ? — Yes,  we  are  an  entirely  an  agricultural 
pojjulation. 

75292.  It  is  they  who  have  formed  the  main  body  of 
the  guardians  ? — Yes. 
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75293.  Are  there  any  labour  members  ? — No. 

75294.  Socialists  ?— No,  I  am  not  sure  that  one  of 
them  is  not  a  little  that  way: 

75295.  I  have  noticed  some  of  the  houses  which  you  Alteration 
say  are  not  utilissd  for  the  purpose  for  which  you  say  character 
they  were  built,  they  were  rather  remarkable  houses,  workhouse 
they  were  built  as  houses  of  industry  a  long  time  ago. 
Those  are  the  houses  you  refer  to  ;  you  say  in  paragraph 
11  :    "  Workhouses  in  this  part  of  the  country  at  least 
are  not  utilised  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
built  "  ? — They  were  built  as  workhouses,  not  as  in- 
firmaries as  they  are  now.    They  were  intended  for  the 
able-bodied  and  that  class. 

75296.  Houses  of  industry  ? — Yes. 

75297.  Do  you  think  that  they  might  still  be  used  in 
that  way  if  there  was  a  classification  of  the  paupers  in 
somewhat  large  districts,  cla?sification  by  institutions; 
if  you  had  a  sepa^-ate  institution  for  the  able-bodied  over 
a  comparatively  large  district  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would 
answer.  It  was  talked  over  some  years  ago  in  our  district, 
but  it  Was  felt  they  would  be  so  far  away  the  difficulty 
would  be  to  get  the  people  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  poor  classes  could  not  get  to  see  their  friends.  We 
talked  over  it  some  years  ago  to  see  if  it  was  not  jjossible 
to  shut  up  our  workhouse  and  draft  them  off,  if  such  a 
plan  could  be  made,  to  the  neighbouring  unions,  but  the 
feeling  Was  it  would  not  do. 

75298.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  the  combination 
of  unions  for  special  purposes.  As  they  may  be  com- 
bined, for  instance,  to  deal  with  epileptics  or  the  feeble- 
minded. I  was  wondering  whether  they  could  be  com- 
bined for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  able-bodied 
in  some  form  of  house  of  industry,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ;  not  to  destroy  the  local  union  for  the  aged  and 
chronic  sick,  but  to  take  certain  special  classes  out  for 
a  larger  district  ? — There  was  a  discussion,  they  wanted 
to  build  a  place  for  epileptics  at  Norwich  some  years  ago, 
and  they  asked  if  we  would  join  ;  and  we  consulted 
together,  but  our  medical  officer  said  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  bad  thing.  He  said  he  thought  they  would  be  strange 
away  from  home,  and  it  would  not  be  good  for  them  to 
be  so  far  away,  so  we  went  no  farther. 

75299.  You  say  in  Paragraph  12  with  regard  to  the 
poorer  classes  there  is  not  the  same  disposition  to  assist 
one  another  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

75300.  That  disposition  is  decreasing  ? — They  do  not 
care  to  do  anything  for  the  aged,  as  they  used  to,  or  for 
their  friends  in  any  way. 

75301.  Can  you  explain  that  at  all,  or  trace  it  to  any 
cause  ? — I  think  they  have  learned  a  little  more,  and 
they  are  not  so  simple  as  they  were  in  olden  times,  and 
they  Avill  not  do  it.  In  olden  times  they  would  sit  up 
with  one  another  night  after  night ;  you  cannot  get  that 
done  now.  If  anybody  has  to  be  nursed  they  want  to 
be  paid  for  it.  You  cannot  get  anybody  to  nurse,  they 
will  not  as  a  rule  ;  and  they  do  not  pay  that  respect  to 
their  parents  that  they  used  to.  The  explanation  is 
that  they  have  got  a  little  knowledge,  and  not  enough 
sense  to  take  thorough  advantage  of  it. 

75302.  They  are  more  selfish  ? — Yes. 

75303.  And  the  family  tie  is  weaker  ? — Yes. 

75304.  And  the  tie  of  friendship  also  ? — Certainly. 

75305.  And  of  neighbourliness  ? — As  I  have  said,  when 
the  people  are  dying  in  the  workhouse  and  we  have  sent 
to  their  friends  they  do  not  come  to  see  them. 

75306.  Now  as  to  the  relations  of  those  who  are  not  Payment 
in  the  workhouse,  the  relations  of  those  who  are  in  the  relatives 
villages,  some  may  have  out-relief,  but  others  may  also  for  nursii 
be  poor.  Do  they  help  each  other  in  case  of  sickness  ? —  their  sicl 
A  little  they  will.  Some  will  and  some  will  not.  There  and  effec 
is  not  the  general  sympathy  that  there  used  to  be. 

75307.  And  for  that  help  they  expect  to  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

75308.  And  they  are  paid  ? — They  are  paid. 

75309.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  they  are  paid  makes 
them  less  willing  to  do  it  Avithout  being  paid  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  so. 

75310.  It  is  a  moral  question  ? — I  think  so. 
75311   It  is  rather  sad  ? — It  is. 

75312.  Does  that  go  with  a  weaker  feeling  for  religion 
at  all  ?— I  cannot  answer  that.    Certainly  the  labourers 
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do  not  attend  church  as  they  used  to ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  anything  in  it,  but  they  do  not  go  to 
church  as  they  used  to  ;  they  are  more  independent. 

75313.  You  have  lived  all  this  time  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood watching  the  people  in  this  way  ? — Yes,  I  have 
lived  there  all  my  life  except  about  two  years. 

75314.  And  that  is  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

75315.  Independence  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way  ? — It  is. 

75316.  And  this  is  its  bad  side  ? — It  is  the  story  of  a 
little  learning  ;  they  have  got  a  little  learning,  but  they 
have  not  got  quite  enough  to  appreciate  their  duty  to 
one  another,  and  so  on.  Formerly  nine  people  out  of 
ten  could  not  read  and  write,  and  they  rather  hung 
together  ;  now  they  are  a  little  better  educated  they  get, 
as  you  say,  more  selfish. 

75317.  You  speak  of  the  tramps  in  Paragraph  13,  and 
you  say  that  in  1893  the  number  was  1,135,  whereas  six 
years  later,  in  1899,  there  were  only  thirty-two,  and  in 
1900  only  twenty  of  these  tramps  in  a  certain  period  ; 
was  that  a  half-year  ? — That  is  a  j'ear. 

75318.  That  is  an-  astonishing  change  ? — I  think  it  is. 
A  great  deal  depends  on  the  new  master.  I  think  he  did 
a  great  deal  towards  reducing  that.  He  was  employed 
in  a  tramp  ward,  I  think,  at  Leeds,  and  he  knew  quite 
thoroughly  their  ways. 

75319.  So  his  discipline  was  disagreeable  ? — Yes. 

75320.  And  they  made  another  house  of  call  ? — They 
did. 

75321.  You  do  not  suppose  there  are  fewer  tramps 
about,  but  they  do  not  come  to  you  ? — They  do  not  come 
our  way. 

75322.  The  compulsory  use  of  a  bath  is  not  an  unusual 
thing,  they  would  have  to  have  that  wherever  they  went  ? 
■ — Not  everywhere.  There  are  one  or  two  unions  I  know 
where  they  do  not. 

75323.  It  is  usual  ? — It  is  usual  in  a  great  many  places 
now. 

75324.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  You  tell  us  that  you  get  more 
api:)lications  for  orders  for  the  doctor  to  attend  the  wife 
in  her  confinement  now  ? — Yes. 

75325.  Is  that  due  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  midwife  ? — Yes,  in  a  great  meassure. 

75326.  Has  that  difficulty  increased  since  the  new 
Midwives'  Act  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

75327.  Can  you  see  any  way  out  of  that  difficulty  in 
your  union  ? — No,  I  cannot  at  present.  The  only  way 
would  be  the  establishment  of  nurses — not  exactly  persons 
who  have  passed  a  midwife's  examination — and  have  one 
to  look  over  two  or  three  parishes,  which  they  might  do. 

75328.  Could  they  be  supported  by  the  payments  that 
they  would  receive  from  the  people  ? — No,  they  could 
not. 

75329.  There  would  have  to  be  some  additional  source 
of  income  ? — Certainly.  There  are  some  districts  v.here 
they  have  a  nurse  of  that  sort,  but  not  all. 

75330.  What  is  it  that  supports  the  nurse  there,  is  it 
charity  ? — Private  subscriptions. 

75331.  Would  the  guardians  be  prepared  to  subscribe 
to  a  nurse  of  that  sort  ? — I  think  they  would. 
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75332.  It  seems  to  me  that  at  present  they  are  almost 
obliged  to  come  to  the  doctor  because  they  have  no  one 
else  ? — They  have  no  one  else. 

75333.  With  regard  to  this  very  sad  trait  of  the  selfish- 
ness of  the  younger  generation  towards  the  older,  do  I 
gather  you  are  satisfied  it  is  more  marked  in  the  younger 
generation  than  it  was  in  the  former  generation  ? — • 
Much  more  ;  it  is  getting  more  so  every  day. 

75334.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  due  to  the 
increased  idea  that  richer  people  might  help —  the  nC'tion 
of  looking  to  richer  people  or  to  the  State  or  to  the 
parish  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

75335.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all  due  to  the  difference  in 
the  amount  of  moral  teaching  in  the  schools.  Was  the 
duty  more  dwelt  on  in  the  schools  in  the  olden  times  than 
now  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  think  if  you 
go  into  the  school  question,  they  are  taught  a  great  many 
things  in  school  now  that  are  no  use  to  them,  and  never 
will  be,  and  they  might  be  taught  something  that  would 
be  of  use  to  them. 

75336.  I  suppose  it  might  be  due  partly  also  to  the 
much  greater  opportunity  they  have  of  spending  their 
money  in  things  that  do  gratify  them  ;  they  had  not  so 
many  forms  of  amusement  ? — No,  no  more  have  they  in 
the  country  now ;  there  are  no  amusements  whatever 
in  the  country. 

75337.  You  do  not  think  that  tells  in  the  country 
places  ? — No,  I  think  the  poor  classes  live  much  better 
than  they  used  to.  How  they  lived  in  the  olden  times  is 
only  known  by  themselves. 

75338.  Do  many  of  your  people  go  up  to  town  ?  Do  the 
young  people  leave  the  country  ? — Yes,  the  young  people 
go  away. 

75339.  Then  they  do  not  see  so  much  of  their  parents, 
which  would,  of  course,  tell  ? — That  is  so. 

75340.  {3Irs.  Bosanqiut.)  We  were  at  your  workhouse  Question  of 
this  morning,  and  I  think  it  struck  us  that  it  was  a  long  relatives' 
way  from  everywhere,  from  any  village  ? — It  is  the  visits  to 
centre  of  the  union  as  near  as  can  be,  or  at  least  the  parish  paupers  in 
is  the  centre,  and  it  was  built  in  a  corner  where  they  could  distant 

get  the  land.  It  is  on  the  road  to  nowhere.  There  is  institutions, 
hardly  a  road  to  it. 

75341.  We  rather  gathered  from  the  officials  that  their 
friends  do  visit  them  there,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  tliat  ? 
— It  is  a  long  way  from  the  station,  of  course,  but  if  a 
person  wants  to  go  and  visit  any  relation  in  the  union 
probably  their  master  will  lend  them  a  horse  and  cart  to 
go  there. 

75342.  That  is  how  they  manage  generally  ? — I  think 
so.  Sunday  is  the  great  visiting  day,  and  horses  are 
generally  to  be  had  for  very  little  more  tlian  mere  asking.. 
A  farmer  is  always  glad  to  lend  a  horse  and  cart  to  a  man 
for  a  purpose  of  that  sort. 

75343.  What   sort  of  distance   would   the  farthest 
off  have  to  come  ? — About  ten  miles,  I  should  think. 

75344.  That  would  apply,  would  it  not,  supposing 
they  were  classified.  Supposing  the  sick  were  put  in 
some  other  union,  they  would  not  have  much  further  to 
go  than  that  ? — There  is  no  other  workhouse  except 
King's  Lynn,  so  near  as  that. 


fill-.  Robert  E.  Wilkes,  called  ;  and  Examined 


75345.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  clerk  to  the  Stow  Board 
of  Guardians  ? — I  am. 

75346.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  ^\•hich  we  will 
treat  as  your  evidence -in-chief  if  you  will  kindly  hand 
it  in  ? — Very  well.  . 

{The  Witness  Itanded  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  have  been  a  clerk  to  guardians  of  the  poor  for 
thirty  years,  and  have  had  experience  of  Poor  Law 
administration  in  nearly  all  its  aspects,  in  this  and  other 
unions. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  Stow  Union  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  agriculture,  but  there  are  in  the 
town  of  Stowmarket  and  the  immediate  vicinity  a  number 
of  n  altings,  large  cordite  and  gun-cotton  works,  chemical 
works,  and  factories  of  various  kinds.  The  chemical  and 
explosives  works  are  subject  to  consid/  able  fluctuations 


3Ir.  JRohert 
E.  Wilkes. 

m  activity,  and  a  number  of  men  are  occasionally  thro^   

out  of  emi^loyment.    The  naltmgs  give  employment  in  ^5  July,  1907. 

the  winter  months  only,  and  the  maltsters'  labom-ers  have      ~  ; 

to  find  other  work  m  the  summer.    The  wages  of  the  i„T,';  -f, 
agricultural  labourers  are  low,  and  the  whole  community  conr^itions  in 
suffers  greatly  by  reason  of  the  long-continued  agricultural  Stow 
depression     The  value  of  the  land  devoted  to  farming  has 
greatly  depreciated.    The  assessments  of  the  same  have 
fallen  from  an  average  of  2os.  an  acre  to  an  ave  age 
of  about  10s.  an  acre  in  recent  years.    There  seems,  how- 
ever, just  now  to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  land. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  farm  out  of  occupation.  Many 
let  readily  at  an  annual  rental  of  20s.  an  acre.  The 
cottages  generally  in  the  villages  are  poor,  with  scant 
accommodation,  thatched  roofs,  unsatisfactory  sanitary 
arrangements  and  water  supply.    The  water  supply  is 
being  gradually  improved  by  the  district  councils,  but 
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presents  a  problem  difficult  of  solution.  There  are  few 
springs,  and  the  supply  generally  consists  of  surface  water 
collected  in  shallow  ponds.  Several  artesian  wells  have 
been  made,  but  water  is  rarely  found  at  a  depth  of  less 
than  250  feet,  and  is  largely  impregnated  with  iron.  The 
soil  is  mostly  heavy  clay.  The  health  of  the  district  is 
good.  The  population  of  the  union  is  decreasing.  The 
conditions  of  life  and  work  in  the  villages  drive  the  young 
to  large  towns  ;  and  those  who  remain  are  largely  the  olcl, 
infirm,  and  less  capable  of  both  sexes.  This  accounts  to  a 
considerable  degree  for  the  extent  of  pauperism. 

3.  In  the  year  1894  the  out-relief  in  this  union  averaged 
about  £45  per  week.  It  had  remained  at  about  that 
figure  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  guardians  were 
chiefly  substantial  farmers,  with  a  few  landlords  and 
clergy.  They  were  very  particular  as  to  the  grant  of  out- 
relief,  and  if  the  least  doubt  existed  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  applicant  an  order  for  admission  to  the  workhouse 
only  was  given.  In  the  year  1895,  the  new  qualification 
admitted  a  majority  of  labom-ers  to  the  board,  and  its 
policy  was  immediately  subverted.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
out-relief  jumped  from  £45  to  £92  a  week,  and  later 
to  £100.  Where  2s.  had  been  granted  to  a  pauper  3s. 
was  given,  and  6s.  to  married  couples.  The  previous 
altowances  had  been  niggardly  and  insufficient,  and  the 
new  scale  was  not  excessive.  But  discrimination  was 
not  exercised,  nearly  every  application  was  granted,  and 
numbers  of  persons  were  advised  and  persuaded  to  apply 
for  relief,  even  by  the  members  of  the  board. 

4.  This  seriously  affected  the  finances  of  the  imion. 
Its  relief  per  head  of  population  before  1895  was  the 
lowest  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  It  became  nearly  the 
highest  in  England.  At  the  same  time  it  was  found 
necessary  to  expend  a  large  amount  on  the  restoration  of 
the  workhouse.  The  rateable  value  of  the  land  in  the 
tinion  had  sustained  a  drop  of  £20,000.  This  fall  and 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  relief  produced  an  abnormal  poor 
rate,  which  pressed  very  heavily  on  the  depressed  rate- 
payers. The  matter  was  mentioned  two  or  three  times  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  no  change  could  be  effected 
vmtil  the  next  election  of  rural  district  councillors  and 
guardians.  In  1898,  the  labour  majority  on  the  board 
was  reduced,  and  in  1901  and  1904,  the  labour  representa- 
tives fell  in  numbers  from  about  twenty- three  to  eight. 
Out-relief  is  being  gradually  diminished.  It  stands  now 
at  £68  a  week,  accounting  for  a  total  saving  of  more  than 
£1,500  a  year. 

5.  Out-relief  is  granted  in  this  union  to  all  deserving 
applicants,  save  those  whose  infirmity  or  loneliness 
necessitates  care  or  comforts  which  cannot  be  provided 
outside  the  workhouse.  The  workhouse  is  also  used  as  a 
test  for  applicants  whose  deserts  or  needs  are  of  doubtful 
character.  An  order  for  admission  is  offered  as  a  test 
in  many  cases,  but  is  accepted  by  few.  The  c  reful 
investigation  of  all  cases  now  exercised  has  secured  the 
great  reduction  in  the  number  of  paupers.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  average  number  of  these  has  fallen  from 
874  to  747.  This  week  the  number  is  708  only.  A 
complete  discontinuance  of  out-relief  would  involve  much 
unnecessary  hardship  and  injustice.  Many  of  the  poor 
have  been  industrious  and  thrifty  all  their  lives,  and  in 
their  later  years  are  able  to  find  light  work  and  earn  a 
little.  These  have  a  great  reluctance  to  enter  the  work- 
house, and  can  find  a  comfortable  home  and  the  requisite 
attention  with  relatives  or  friends.  The  abolition  of 
indoor  relief  would,  I  consider,  be  disa.strous.  It  would 
deprive  the  guardians  of  their  best  and  last  test  for  the 
detect  on  of  imposters,  and  would  involve  an  increased 
expendture  on  relief.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
experience  of  the  guardians  of  the  Hoxne,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds  and  Woodbridge  Unions  in  the  immediate 
district.  In  each  of  these  unions  the  workhouse  was 
closed  with  a  view  to  economy,  and  the  inmates  sent  to 
the  workhouses  of  other  unions.  The  result  has  been  an 
increasing  out-relief  and  the  guardians  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  union  workhouse  is  an  indispens  .ble  part 
of  Poor  Law  machinery.  Without  some  effective  check 
the  administration  of  out-relief  in  the  country  districts 
would  become  a  great  evil.  Apart  from  this  the  work- 
house is  necessary,  not  merely  as  an  infirmary,  but  as  a 
home  for  those  who  by  reason  of  age  and  deci-easing 
strength,  although  not  actually  requiring  the  care  of  a 
doctor  or  nurse,  carmot  find  adequate  accommodation  in 
the  villages,  or  the  needful  attention. 


6.  The  applicants  for  relief  are  chiefly  aged  and  Class  of 
infirm  agricultural  labourers,  the  widows  of  agricultural  persons 
labourers  and  their  families.  applying 

7.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  chiefly  the  imcertain  ^"^"^ 
character  and  extent  of  agricultural  and  other  employ-  Causes  oi 
ment,  the  inability  o "  the  agricultural  labourer  to  make  P^'^P^nsi 
adequate  provision  for  the  future,  dissipation  and  thrift- 
lessness. 

8.  The   persons   seeking   election   as   guardians   are  class  of 
farmers,  a  few  clergymen,  tradesmen  and  labourers.    The  persons 
country  gentlemen  show  little  interest  in  the  elections  or  beoominj 
in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  guardiail 
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9.  AU  applications  for  relief  must  be  made  direct  to  the 
relieving  officers,  who  bring  them  before  the  board  at 
their  next  meeting.  The  meetings  of  the  board  are  held 
fortnightly.  The  relieving  officers  are  experienced  and 
careful  men,  who  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  each 
case  and  present  a  full  report  thereon  to  the  board.  Only 
a  few  paupers  are  required  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
board.  The  board  on  the  presentation  of  the  relieving 
officer's  report  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  case,  and 
obtain  information  from  the  guardians  of  the  parish,  or 
other  members  of  the  board  acc[uainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  applicant.  Great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  the  matter  of  recovering  contributions  from  responsible 
relatives  of  paupers.  When  an  application  for  relief  is 
heard  inquiry  into  the  means  of  such  relatives  is  always 
made.  But  information  as  to  means  or  whereabouts  of 
relatives  is  often  refused  by  applicants,  or  false  informa- 
tion is  given,  and  every  possible  subterfuge  resorted  to  to 
avoid  or  assist  relatives  in  the  avoidance  of  their  legal 
liability.  In  many  cases  pressure  on  the  relatives  results 
in  the  withdrawal  of  the  application  for  relief.  A  revision 
of  all  cases  of  out-relief  is  held  by  the  whole  board  twice  a 
year,  and  a  Ust  of  paupers,  with  particulars  of  relief  granted, 
is  suppHed  to  all  guardians.  The  union  has  an  excellent 
workhouse,  on  the  ref)air  and  restoration  of  which  about 
£14,000  has  been  expended  during  the  last  ten  years.  Its 
situation  is  particularly  healthy.  The  number  of  inmates 
averages  about  140,  most  of  whom  are  aged  and  infirm. 
They  appear  to  be  very  comfortable,  and  I  believe  that  no 
system  of  old-age  pensions  would  tempt  most  of  them 
to  return  to  their  native  villages.  We  have  a  few  wastrels, 
men  bom  lazy.  We  occasionally  obtain  a  conviction  in 
the  case  of  able-bodied  men  who  could  obtain  work  but 
throw  themselves  on  the  rates,  but  on  their  return  from 
prison  they  immediately  re-enter  the  workhouse.  They  are 
employed  in  hard  agricultural  work  on  the  workhouse 
farm,  but  no  means  have  yet  been  found  of  persuading 
or  coercing  them  to  maintain  themselves  out  of  the  work- 
house. We  have  frequent  trouble  with  Army  pension- 
ers, who  spend  their  pensions  within  a  few  days  of 
payment  and  become  paupers  till  the  next  -payment  is 
due. 

10.  I  have  few  suggestions  to  make  as  to  reform  in  the  Need  oj 
law  or  practice.  Reform  is  needed  in  the  law  of  settle- simplifj 
ment  and  removal.  It  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  I 
at  present,  involving  a  great  waste  of  public  money  in  ^ 
legal  expenses.  The  law  might  be  simplified  by  making 
residence  the  only  ground  of  settlement,  and  all  disputes 
might  be  referred  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  whose 
decision  should  be  final. 

11.  Non-settled  relief  should  be  made  compulsory,  that  Proposl 
is,  where  relief  is  necessary  and  the  imion  of  settlement  is  to  taker 
willing  to  repay,  the  union  of  residence  should  administer  guardil 
such  relief.  Many  boards  of  guardians  now  refuse  to  ad-  ^'^^gfyl 
minister  relief  to  non-settled  poor,  causing  great  hardships  ^'^^.g^l 
to  many  of  the  aged  poor  who  can  find  a  home  with  relative  jgijef, 
where  such  relief  is  allowed. 

12.  I  think  the  present  system  of  parochial  overseers  Propoi 
should  be  abolished.  The  duties  of  overseers  are  now  very  aboliti, 
light  ;  suitable  persons  fcJr  the  office  are  often  lacking,  overse 
and  confusion  and  trouble  in  regard  to  the  collection  of 
rates  and  payment  of  calls  frequently  results. 

The  Rev.  A.  G.  Lee,  Chairman  of  the  Stow  Board  of 
Guardians,  states  that  the  above  Statement  was  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Wilk  s  in  consultation  with  him,  and  that  he 
endorses  the  information  and  opinions  expressed  therein. 
He  would  like  to  add  that  he  considers  the  treatment  of 
tramps  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  deal  with,  Propo 
and  is  of  opinion  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  they  should  hand 
be  placed  under  police  supervision  apart  from  the  work-  over  t 
house  authority.  * 
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sa  75347.  (Mr.  Booth.)  In  Paragraph  2  you  speak  of  the 
considerable  fluctuations  in  employment  in  the  maltings, 

snt.  and  in  the  various  other  things.  Do  these  dove  tail  into 
each  other.  Are  the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  malt- 
ings in  the  winter  able  to  find  work  in  the  summer  when 
some  of  the  other  trades  are  more  full  than  in  the  winter  ? 
— It  does  not  exactly  dove  tail  in.  There  are  occasionally 
intervals  when  they  cannot  get  work. 

75348.  Some  employments,  of  course,  are  more  active 
in  the  summer  and  some  in  the  winter,  and  if  the  labourers 
can  work  at  both  they  can  fill  up  the  year  very  well  ? — 
They  used  to  do  it  well,  but  maltings  are  now  getting 
done  at  the  seaside,  and  we  have  several  maltings  shut 
up. 

75349.  So  that  the  malting  fails  to  a  certain  extent  ? — 
Yes. 

75350.  You  say  the  cottages  generally  are  poor  ? — 
da-  Yes. 

75351.  Is  that  true  of  the  large  estates,  or  is  it  mainly 
in  the  villages  ? — I  think  there  are  very  few  good  cot- 
tages throughout  our  union. 

75352.  Have  they  only  two  bedrooms  ? — They  have 
got  two  bedrooms  and  a  room  downstairs. 

75353.  That  is  about  all  ? — Yes,  and  a  little  some- 
thing behind. 

75354.  And  the  roofing  is  not  very  good  ? — They  are 
mostly  worn-out  thatches  ;  and  if  they  are  not  made  of 
clay  they  are  simply  what  we  call  lath  and  plaster. 

75355.  They  fall  rapidly  into  disrepair  ? — Yes,  it  is  a 
sight  to  see  some  of  them. 

75356.  And  money  is  not  spent  on  them  ? — No,  there 
is  nobody  to  spend  money  on  them.  The  country  gentle- 
men will  not  do  it,  because  they  cannot  get  interest  on 
their  money.  If  you  make  Is.  6d.  a  week  out  of  them 
and  succeed  in  getting  that,  that  is  the  uttermost,  and 
what  can  you  do  with  Is.  6d.  a  week  ? 

75357.  And  the  wages  do  not  afford  more  ? — No. 

75358.  Do  they  actually  fall  down  ? — We  have  had 
scores  tumble  right  down  which  have  never  been  put  up 
again. 

75359.  Do  the  sanitary  authorities  occasionally  shut 
one  up  ? — We  do  not  like  to  do  that. 

75360.  If  the  cottages  were  actually  short,  would  it 
not  be  found  that  they  would  have  to  be  built,  in  order 
to  house  the  workpeople  ? — No,  because  the  population 
has  decreased. 

75361.  And  is  decreasing  still  ? — I  do  not  think  it  has 
decreased  very  much  during  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

75362.  Is  there  actually  a  shortage  of  accommodation  ? 
— I  cannot  say  that  there  is. 

75363.  Have  people  a  difficulty  in  finding  accommo- 
dation of  any  kind  ? — Sometimes  we  have  complaints 
that  a  party  cannot  get  a  cottage  in  the  village,  but  that 
is  not  general. 

75364.  Do  the  labourers  sometimes  have  a  cottage  at 
some  distance  from  where  they  work  ? — Some  of  them 
nearly  two  or  three  miles. 

75365.  You  speak  of  the  water  supply  being  very  un- 
desirable and  inadequate,  surface  water  collected  in 
shallow  ponds.  Is  there  any  attempt  to  collect  water 
from  the  large  roofs,  such  as  the  church  roof,  or  large 
sheds,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ?  Do  they  collect  that 
rainwater  ? — They  may  collect  it,  but  it  is  no  use  for  the 
dwelling  -houses. 

75366.  It  is  too  far  off  ? — Quite.  Some  of  the  churches 
are  a  mile  or  two  miles  off,  or  more,  and  the  cottages  are 
scattered. 

75367.  So  they  go  to  the  nearest  pond  ? — Yes. 

75368.  It  is  the  same  water  that  the  cattle  drink  ? — ■ 
Yes.  They  wash  themselves  in  it  too.  What  can  you 
do  ?  The  water  supply  is  the  greatest  difficulty  we  have 
to  deal  with.    May  I  give  you  an  illustration  of  one  case  ? 

75369.  By  all  means  ? — About  twenty  years  ago  we 
had  a  report  from  the  Local  Government  Board  sent  up 
to  the  medical  officer  of  health  as  to  a  village  called 
Greeting  St.  Peter.  He  said  that  the  children  were  always 
in  a  low  state  of  life,  and  it  was  caused  by  the  badness  of 
the  water.  We  tried  to  shirk  it  as  long  as  we  could,  but 
the  Local  Government  Board  persisted  in  it,  and  at  last 
we  sunk  a  well  to  the  depth  of  100  feet. 

429.— VII. 


75370.  An  artesian  well  ? — No,  a  real  well,  in  those  Mr.  Robert 
days  we  knew  very  little  about  artesian  work.    We  sunk    E.  Wilkes. 

a  well  down  and  thought  we  had  an  ample  supply  of   

water,  but  it  was  the  drippings  of  the  blue  clay.  In  a  25  July,  1907. 
few  weeks  it  began  to  smell,  it  was  no  use  whatever  to 

us,  it  was  money  thrown  away  just  as  if  we  had  thrown  Unsatisfac- 
it  into  the  sea.    We  did  not  know  what  to  do.    We  put  ^^^J  water 
it  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  local  men  to  see  if  they  |"PP^y 
could  do  anything,  but  no,  we  thought  there  was  some-  ^j^^yj^j'g 
thing  wrong,  and  we  tried  to  puddle  up  the  bottom,  but  thereasto 
that  was  a  failure.    We  then  called  in  a  firm  of  engineers 
from  Great  George  Street,  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Crimp,  and 
they  advised  us  to  sink  down  into  the  chalk.    We  bored 
down  80  feet  into  the  chalk  and  we  got  an  ample  supply 
of  water  at  80  feet  lower,  but  the  core  of  the  chalk  was 
rather  tarnished,  it  was  of  a  light  salmon  colour ;  we 
thought  that  would  not  answer,  but  having  an  abun- 
dance of  water  we  allowed  it  to  stand.    A  few  weeks 
after  we  had  constant  complaints,  and  the  people  would 
not  use  the  water.    Then  I  had  the  cores  brought  up  to 
me,  and  we  found  that  the  cores  were  all  serrated  down- 
wards like  a  Gorgonzola  cheese.    We  found  that  the 
water  from  the  top  well  had  in  some  way  or  other  per- 
meated the  chalk  and  got  down  to  the  bottom ;  thero 
was  another  80  feet  thrown  away  and  all  the  expense. 

75371.  The  water  in  the  blue  clay  is  contaminated  in 
some  way  or  other  ? — Yes. 

75372.  What  is  in  the  blue  clay  that  contaminates  it  ? 
What  is  the  nature  of  the  contamination  ? — Of  course 
it  is  the  deposits  of  the  original  periods,  animals  and  fish, 
mussels  and  things  of  that  kind.  We  have  found  hundreds 
of  them  in  the  blue  clay. 

75373.  There  is  actual  decay  set  up  ? — Yes,  and  the 
water  is  most  foul  and  offensive.  We  had  gone  down 
180  feet ;  then  we  sent  for  Mr.  Crimp,  and  he  came  down 
and  said  :  "  You  must  go  deeper."  All  this  time  it  was 
frightening  the  ratepayers,  they  were  howling  against 
us,  there  were  letters  in  the  papers  and  all  sorts  of  things. 
We  went  down  another  100  feet,  and  we  came  down  there 
to  an  abundant  supply  of  water  of  the  purest  kind  possible. 
We  put  pumps  on  and  pumped  it  for  fourteen  days  at  the 
request  of  the  Local  Government  Board  day  and  night, 
and  it  did  not  fail,  but  about  three  or  four  weeks  after- 
wards we  had  complaints  that  the  people  could  not  use 
it,  the  water  in  their  saucepans  turned  the  metal  black. 
We  found  there  was  an  abundance  of  oxide  of  iron  in  it 
after  going  down  270  feet.  What  could  we  do  with  it  ? 
We  did  not  know  what  to  do.  We  called  in  Mr.  Crimp 
again,  and  he  advised  us  to  excavate  three  ponds,  or 
three  small  reservoirs,  and  to  allow  the  water  to  stand 
for  four  or  five  days.  In  pumping  the  water  out  it  passed 
down  through  ditches  and  it  coloured  all  the  vegetation 
just  like  that  piece  of  pink  blotting-paper,  showing  the 
quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  in  it.  Then  we  adopted  the 
system  of  a  windmill  to  pump  the  water  up  ;  and  the 
water  was  deposited  in  these  small  reservoirs,  which  are 
cleaned  out  once  a  week  ;  and  they  get  now  an  abundance 
of  pure  water  there. 

75374.  It  deposits  the  iron  ? — Yes,  at  the  bottom,  and 
we  have  it  swept  out  once  a  week  ;  so  finally  we  have 
conquered  it  at  an  expense  of  £700  for  a  population  o£ 
about  240,  and  the  farmers  have  had  to  pay  for  it. 

75375.  Is  there  this  difficulty  all  over  your  union  ? — 
Yes  ;  there  may  be  a  few  little  isolated  cases  where  there 
is  no  blue  clay.  We  find  it  occasionally,  once  here  and 
there. 

75376.  At  any  rate  people  are  not  willing  to  follow 
your  example  and  do  it  elsewhere  ? — We  have  sunk: 
several  wells,  nine  I  think  altogether. 

75377.  All  sunk  at  the  same  time  ? — No,  at  different 
periods.  We  have  bored  them  do^vn  and  pumped  the 
water  up,  and  it  turns  out  very  well  indeed, 

75378.  I  am  very  much  interested  to  see  that  when  the  Effect  of  '. 
new  plan  of  electing  guardians  came  into  force  in  1895  Local 

there  was  actually  a  majority  of  labourers  on  the  board  ?  Government 
—There  was.  Act,  1894. 

and  agricul- 

75739.  What  sort  of  labourers  ? — They  were  very  mce  tural  labourer 
men,  I  would  not  say  a  word  against  them.  guardians,  a 

75380.  Were  they  agricultural  labourers  ?— Exactly,     g^*^®^'®^  ** 

75381.  That  is  very  rare,  is  it  not  ? — I  think  ours  was 
the  only  case  in  England.  I  have  not  heard  of  another 
case. 
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75478.  On  what  ground  ? — I  think  then  they  will  feel 
the  pinch  ;   that  is  about  it. 

75479.  Is  there  any  movement  in  your  union  for  small 
holdings  ? — Not  a  bit. 

75480.  Not  for  purchase  ? — No,  nor  for  any  other  way. 

75481.  Nor  for  renting  ? — No. 

75482.  Have  you  any  small  holders  ? — We  have  some. 

75483.  Do  they  do  pretty  well  ? — No,  it  is  a  miserable 
state  of  existence.  I  . think  that  Small  Holdings  Bill  will 
be  an  entire  mistake,  that  is  my  opinion  about  it. 

75484.  Do  you  think  it  differs  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  ? — It  may,  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  success 
in  our  district. 

75485.  Have  you  any  emigration  from  your  parts  ? — 
All  our  best  men  have  gone. 

75486.  Why  is  that,  do  you  think  ?— There  is  not 
sufficient  life  in  the  villages  ;  there  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
their  attention  ;  after  they  have  got  their  ^vives  they 
simply  go  to  bed  and  get  up  in  the  morning,  so  it  is  a 
continuously  monotonous  life  for  them. 

75487.  Do  you  think  it  would  keep  them  there  if  they 
could  become  owners  of  land  ? — What  is  the  good  of 
becoming  the  owner  of  land  if  you  cannot  make  it  pay. 
They  will  never  get  anything  out  of  it.  Take  a  field  of 
wheat  or  a  field  of  barley ;  to  keep  that  in  good  condition 
it  will  cost  £6  or  £7  an  acre  with  the  pa3rment  of  the  rent 
and  rates,  and  there  are  many  years  when  it  does  not  pay 
£6  per  acre,  the  whole  produce  of  it. 

75488.  Have  you  not  got  people,  for  instance,  who 
would  take  land  in  conjunction  with  something  else,  say 
the  man  who  is  a  blacksmith  or  boot  maker  ? — There  are 
many  such  cases. 

75489.  Do  they  do  well  ?— I  think  they  do  fairly  well 
on  the  whole. 

75490.  You  do  find  that  the  able-bodied  men  are 
migrating  from  your  district  ? — They  are. 

75491.  Are  they  going  to  the  towns  or  to  the  Colonies  ? 
— More  go  to  the  Colonies.  For  instance,  the  Salvation 
Army  took  away  a  lot  at  the  end  of  last  year — our  best 
men. 

75492.  To  Canada  or  where  ? — Yes,  they  went  to 
Canada. 

75493.  When  they  emigrate  in  that  way  to  the  Colonies, 
do  you  find  they  send  home  contributions  to  the  old  folks  ? 
— Yes,  they  do. 

75494.  As  far  as  you  know,  they  do  not  forget  their 
obligations  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

75495.  What  do  the  guardians  do  with  those  contri- 
butions when  they  are  asked  for  outdoor  relief ;  do 
they  take  them  into  account.  Supposing  that  you  knew 
that  a  couple  were  being  sent  5s.  a  week  by  sons  in 
America,  would  the  guardians  take  that  into  account 
if  the  couple  came  for  outdoor  relief  ? — No. 

75496.  They  would  allow  them  relief  over  and  above 
that  ? — Yes,  they  are  not  so  mean  as  that.  Of  course,  they 
have  to  look  at  a  few  things  in  connection  with  it. 

75497.  You  say  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  with 
your  labourers  is  the  irregularity  of  employment  ? — Yes. 

75498.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  quite  ? — It  is  more 
in  connection  with  the  manufacturing  places. 

75499.  In  your  union  is  the  employment  in  the  chemical 
works  pretty  regular  ? — No. 

75500.  When  is  trade  more  brisk  than  at  other  times  ? 
— There  are  certain  seasons  when  they  are  selling  manure. 
The  cordite  works  are  very  extensive  ;  we  manufacture 
in  Stowmarket  most  of  the  cordite  that  is  used  throughout 
the  world. 

75501.  Does  the  supply  of  cordite  depend  upon  the 
state  of  politics  ? — It  depends  on  the  amount  of  war.  If 
there  is  a  war  pretty  near  the  cordite  works  are  very  busy. 

75502.  It  is  sold  to  foreign  nations  ;  they  are  not 
Government  works  ? — It  is  sold  to  Japan  and  China, 
.and  everywhere. 

75503.  And  the  employment  there  is  very  irregular  ? 
—Very. 

75504.  Take  your  agricultural  labourers  ;  are  they  as 
a  rule  employed  continuously,  or  are  they  out  of  work  on 
wet  days  ? — Many  of  them  are  out  on  wet  days. 

75505.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  increase  in  wages  ' — 
Yes. 


75506.  They  are  not  continually  employed  as  they  used 
to  be  ? — No,  there  is  not  that  good  feeling  between  the 
farmers  and  the  men  which  used  to  exist. 

75507.  Have  you  in  your  union  many  cases  of  labourers 
living  in  the  farmhouses  ? — Yes. 

75508.  That  still  goes  on  ? — Not  with  the  farmers ; 
they  repudiate  that. 

75509.  Do  you  ever  send  a  boy  from  your  workhouse  Difficulty  ( 
into  a  farm  ? — No,  they  will  not  take  them,  they  will  not  putting 
have  anything  to  do  with  them.  pauper 

75510.  Why  is  that  ?— Because  they  say:    "We  will  *° 
not  take  them  indoors.    If  the  guardians  like  to  maintain  occupatior 
them,  we  will  take  them."    We  do  not  feel  inclined  to 

do  that,  to  supplement  wages  ;  that  is  why  we  send  them 
to  Canada  and  various  other  places. 

75511.  You  send  them  to  Canada  and  to  Grimsby  ? —  After-care 
Yes,  and  various  other  places  besides  that ;    wherever  of  Stow 
we  can  get  an  opening  for  them.  pauper 

75512.  You  do  not  find  any  opportunities  for  appren-  °^ldren. 
ticing  them  now  ? — We  have  some  occasionally. 

75513.  What  do  you  apprentice  them  to  ? — We  have 
apprenticed  one  to  a  tailor. 

75514.  What  premium  did  you  pay  ? — £20. 

75515.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  result  ? — Very. 

75516.  They  get  on  well  together  ?—  Yes,  very  well. 

75517.  The  boy  is  doing  well  ? — Yes. 

75518.  You  say  you  have  several  people  who  are  work-  Proseoutit 
shy,  whom  you  have  prosecuted  before  the  magistrate  of  paupers 
and  got  convictions  for  ?— Yes.  'efusiD 

work  8 

75519.  On  what  grounds  have  you  prosecuted  them  ? —  difficulties 
Because  they  would  not  work.  connectioi 

75520.  What  case  do  you  require  in  order  to  get  a  therewith, 
conviction  ? — We  have  to  get  evidence  that  the  man  wiU 

not  work. 

75521.  What  evidence  do  you  require  for  that  ? — We 
have  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  it.  A  party  will 
come  and  give  information  to  the  board,  and  when  the 
case  comes  on  he  will  not  appear  for  fear  of  being  injured 
by  the  man. 

75522.  Do  magistrates  actually  require  you  to  prove 
that  he  is  offered  work  and  wages  ? — We  are  bound  to  do 
so  by  law. 

75523.  How  do  you  get  that  evidence  ? — We  do  in  a 
few  cases. 

75524.  And  then  the  magistrates  Avill  convict  ? — Yes. 

75525.  What  penalty  do  they  inflict  ? — It  is  ridiculous  ; 
about  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  when  that  is  up  they 
come  back  again. 

75526.  Have  you  ever  prosecuted  people  for  neglecting  Proseouti 
to  maintain  their  wives  and  families  ?— We  have.  of  person.' 

75527.  Do  you  get  convictions  for  that  ? 
had  a  few. 


-We  have 
we  nave  ^j^j^^j 


their  fam: 

75528.  What  sentence  do  they  get  for  that  ?— We  aad  attiti 
have  got  them  as  much  as  two  month's  hard  labour.         °^  raagis- 

°  trates. 

75529.  When  you  take  relations  before  the  magistrates  ^^.j.j^^j[g 
and  call  upon  them  to  contribute,  do  you  find  the  magis-  ^agigtrat 
trates  support  you  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  do.  as  to  pros 

75530.  You  would  not  take  a  case  unless  you  had  got  outions  fo 
a  good  one  ?— No,  we  should  not.  enforcing 

contribut 

75531.  They  make  them  pay  ? — They  do  ;  they  make  fromrelat 
an  order.    We  have  got  many  such  orders. 

75532.  On  the  whole  do  you  find  you  get  the  money  ? —  The  reco^ 
Perhaps  we  may  lose  about  one-third  of  it.  of  contril 

75533.  Are  your  relieving  officers  the  collectors  for  ^g^^j^^g" 
that  purpose  ?— Yes.  pogt  there 

75534.  What  do  you  pay  them  for  collecting  ? — 7^  per 
cent. 

75535.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

75536.  Would  you  like  to  see  it  10  per  cent  ? — Nothing 
less  than  10  per  cent. 

75537.  You  mean  to  stimulate  their  action  ? — The 
members  of  our  board,  like  they  are  in  all  these  country 
unions,  do  not  care  about  giving  anything  like  »  fair  wage 

75538.  You  think  if  you  made  it  10  per  cent,  you  would 
get  more  money  in  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

75539.  You  think  it  would  be  worth  their  while  ? — It 
would  be  better  for  the  collectors.  I  think  they  do  their 
work  now,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  them. 
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75540.  You  support  it  on  that  ground,  not  that  you 
would  get  more  in  ? — Yes. 

1  75541.  Do  you  ever  give  medical  relief  on  loan  ? — Yes. 

its  75542.  Do  you  get  that  back  ? — Yes,  we  get  about 
two-thirds  back. 

75543.  (Mr.  Booth.)  As  much  as  that  ?— Yes. 

75544.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  You  get  as  much  as  two-thirds  ? — 
I  think  we  do.  One  collector  says  he  has  never  lost  a 
penny  of  it. 

75545.  Do  you  find  that  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  people 
coming  again  ? — -Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

75546.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  that  is  a  good  thing  ? 
— I  am  not  in  favour  of  it. 

75547.  Not  in  favour  of  giving  it  on  loan  ? — No. 

75548.  Why  not  ? — Because  when  the  men  are  so  very 
poor  that  they  want  assistance,  I  do  not  think  they  should 
be  taxed  in  the  future  for  that  help  given. 

n  of        75549.  Without  positive  experience  of  it,  do  you  think 
ency    it  likely  that  children  suffer  in  health  from  the  reluctance 
3al      of  their  parents  to  call  in  a  doctor? — We  do  find  some 
cases  where  the  doctors  will  not  attend  because  they 
get  no  money  for  them,  therefore,  without  they  get  a 
medical  order  the  poor  little  things  are  left. 

e  of        75550.  Supposing  that  one  of  your  doctors  is  sent  for 
suddenly  at  night  to  a  case,  would  he  refuse  to  go  with- 
as  to    out  a  relieving  ofiicer's  order  ? — I  have  known  a  few  cases 
S        where  they  have  refused.    I  have  known  it,  but  it  is  not 
common. 

g 

order.  75551.  Would  the  board  support  the  medical  officer 
in  that  ? — Yes,  they  would  send  them  a  little  assistance 
I  do  not  say  they  would  go  very  far  into  the  matter. 

75552.  (Dr.  Dowries.)  Would  the  granting  of  medical 
I  relief  on  loan  be  of  use  in  urgent  cases  where  you  had 
i        not  quite  time  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  recipient  ? — ■ 

That  is  where  we  use  it.  If  our  mind  is  somewhat  in- 
fluenced by  a  statement  made,  we  say  we  will  let  them 
have  it  on  loan  ;  possibly  at  the  next  meeting,  or  two  or 
three  meetings  on,  we  gsta  little  more  information  about 
the  case,  and  do  not  press  them  to  pay. 

75553.  In  the  first  instance  you  find  it  of  service  to  be 
able  to  make  a  claim  if  you  find  the  circumstances  justify 
it  ? — Yes,  we  do. 

n  of  75554.  In  case  of  urgent  medical  requirements,  where 

)ility  the  relieving  officer  lives  at  a  considerable  distance,  how 

cal  do  the  people  get  medical  attendance  ?— Do  you  mean 

id  use  medical  attendance  or  medicine  ? 
leers 

,0  75555.  Either  ?— They  have  to  go   for  the  medicine 

ief.  'v^e  do  not  send  it  to  them. 

75556.  I  am  assuming  that  a  person  is  taken  seriously 
ill,  and  the  relieving  officer  lives  a  long  way  off.  Do  they 
get  attendance  without  an  order  or  do  they  have  to  go 
to  the  relieving  officer  for  an  order  ? — I  think  generally 
our  medical  men  would  not  refuse.  I  know  one  or  two 
of  them  that  do. 

75557.  We  will  take  that  case,  those  who  do  refuse. 
What  is  the  position  of  those  people  who  have  to  go  a 
long  way  ? — It  would  be  very  awkward. 

75558.  Would  the  overseer's  power  be  of  use  in  those 
cases  ? — He  could  give  an  order. 

75559.  The  overseer  could  grant  an  order  ? — We  had 
a  case  last  week,  but  I  think  the  overseer  made  a  mis- 
take. I  think  he  ought  not  to  have  granted  the  order. 
I  think  the  case  was  worked  on  by  one  or  two  in  the 
village. 

75560.  Let  us  take  a  genuine  case  with  the  medical 
officer  refusing  attendance  where  the  relieving  officer 
lives  a  long  way  off  ;  if  there  was  no  overseer  what  would 
be  the  position  then  ? — I  could  not  say,  that  is  a  case  for 
the  courts. 

75561.  But  the  medical  man  would  not  be  under  any 
obligation  to  attend  ? — No,  but  he  must  take  the  moral 
responsibility  of  it  if  anything  happens    to  the  case. 

.  They  occasionally  get  into  trouble  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 

;„„  refusing. 

75562.  Bearing  all  that  in  mind,  would  you  still  abolish 
the  powers  of  the  overseers  ? — I  think  that  is  only  a  small 

ief.      bit :  that  does  not  come  very  often. 


75563.  It  may  be  an  important  bit  ? — But  surely  there  Mr.  Robert 
is  something  else  which  could  be  substituted.  E.  Wilkes. 

75564.  What  would  you  substitute  ? — These  overseers  25  July  1907 
are  generally  ignorant  men  :    they  know  nothing  what-  ' 
ever  ;    they  are  most  stupid  men.    The  auditor  said  to 

me  last  week  :  "  How  they  can  continue  such  a  system 
is  a  mystery  to  me."  Then  men  complicate  accounts  in 
every  way,  and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  the 
money  from  them. 

75565.  I  am  willing  to  grant  you  all  that  part  of  your 
argument,  but  what  would  you  substitute  ? — I  could  not 
say. 

75566.  Turning  to  another  point,  you  tell  us  that  your  Restriction 
out-relief  amounts  to  a  saving  at  the  present  time  of  of  out-relief 
more  than  £1,500  a  year  ?— Yes,  we  have  the  blue-book  at  Stow  and 
here  with  the  number  of  the  paupers.  results. 

75567.  As  compared  with  what  period  is  that  ? — 
That  is  about  four  years'  decrease. 

75568.  Has  that  brought  about  any  resultant  dis- 
tress ? — I  do  not  think  it  has. 

75569.  Would  you  be  able,  when  you  revise  your 
evidence,  to  give  us  the  actual  figures  of  your  rates  when 
they  were  so  high  ? — I  have  them  with  me  now. 

75570.  Could  you  give  us  the  relief  per  head  of  the 
population  at  the  time  when  it  became  so  high  ? — Our 
population  amounted  to  20,000  and  our  rateable  value  to 
£82,000. 

75571.  And  the  relief  per  head  of  the  population  1 — ■ 
I  did  not  work  that  out,  but  you  will  see  from  Captain 
Hervey's  return,  which  is  a  correct  one — I  supplied  him 
with  the  figures — the  figures  were  about  one  to  thirty-six 

75572.  What  I  should  like  to  see,  if  you  could  add  it  to  Effect 
your  evidence,  would  be  the  actual  figures  in  support  of  of  Local 
this  statement :    "  Its  relief  per  head  of  the  population  Government 
before  1895  was  the  lowest  in  the  eastern  counties.    It  A"*' 
became  nearly  the  highest  in  England."    I  should  like  o"'j.'"jeygf® 
to  see  those  two  contrasting  figures  actually  as  figures  ? — 

I  have  them  here  ;  I  took  them  out  of  our  Form  A.  In 
1894,  that  was  just  before  the  change,  our  average  out- 
relief  was  £46  15s.  4d. 

75573.  What  was  the  total  relief  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion in  1894  ;  is  it  worked  out  there  ? — I  have  not  got 
that. 

75574.  That  is  what  I  want ;    it  is  a  concise  form  of 
putting  it  ? — I  will  give  you  that. 

75575.  And  also  I  want  the  figure  when  it  was  up 
highest  ? — Very  well.    (See  Appendix  No.  XIII.  (A) ). 

75576.  At  the  same  time  could  you  tell  us  what  the 
poor  rate  was  in  the  £  for  the  two  periods  ? — Our  poor 
rate  in  1894  was  about  Is.  2d.  per  year. 

75577.  That  is  connected  with  the  relief  of  the  poor  ? 
—Yes. 

75578.  What  did  it  rise  to  ?— It  rose  to  2s.  4d. 

75579.  What  is  it  now  ?— It  is  2s.  Id.  May  I  tell 
you  this,  the  present  out-relief  per  head  of  the  population 
is  4s.  4Jd.  ;  in  1894  it  was  2s.  5d. 

75580.  That  is  out  -relief  ?— Yea. 

75581.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  If  the  highest  you  ever  reached  Cost  of  im- 
was  2s.  4d.,  how  comes  it  to  be  2s.  Id.  now  ? — We  have  proving  Stow 
gone  down.  workhouse. 

75582.  Why  have  you  not  gone  dovm  more  ?— We 
have  had  all  these  alterations  of  the  workhouse. 

75583.  You  think  it  is  the  indoor-relief  and  the  im- 
provements to  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

75584.  When  the  loans  are  paid  off  for  that  do  you 
think  it  will  go  down  below  2s.  ? — Yes,  I  am  in  hopes 
before  this  year  is  out  it  will  be  2s . 

75585.  (Mr.  Booth.)  How  many  years  were  the  loans 
to  run  ? — Thirty  years. 

75586.  On  this  question  of  the  overseers,  I  gather  your  Question  of 
opinion  is  that  they  play  so  small  a  part  now  that  if  they  abolishing 
were  done  away  with  it  would  make  practically  no  differ-  overseers' 
ence  ? — No  difference,  except  that  one  view  which  Dr.  power  to 
Downes  takes  about  the  giving  of  medical  tickets  and  8'^^  relief. 
ordering  relief. 

75587.  That  would  be  practically,  in  your  view,  settled 
by  the  doctor  taking  the  responsibility  where  necessary 
upon  himself  ? — I  think  so. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


ONE   HUNDRED  AND   NINETEENTH  DAY. 


Friday,  2Gth  July,  1907. 


At  the  Angel  Hotel,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 


PRESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Chakles  Booth,  F.R.S.  {in  the  Chair).  |     The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Do\vnes.  Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardineb.  I     Miss  Octavia  Hill. 


Dr.  Ernest  Stork,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Ernest  75588.  (Jfr.  Booth.)  You  are  medical  officer  of  health 
ork.       for  the  borough  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  and  district 

  medical  officer  for  the  Thingoe  and  Bury  St.  Edmund's 

y,  1907.  Unions,  I  beheve  ?— Yes. 

75589.  You  have  prepared  for  us  a  memorandum 

which  we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  I  think  ? — 

Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  My  experience  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  service  ex- 
tends back  to  July,  1898.  I  was  deputy  medical  officer 
■for  the  5th  and  6th  Districts  of  the  Andover  (Hants) 
Union  until  February,  1902.  Since  then  I  have  been 
medical  officer  to  the  3rd  District  of  the  Thingoe  Union ; 
also  since  October,  1902,  medical  officer  to  the  St.  James' 
District  of  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Union  ;  and  since 
October,  1903,  medical  officer  of  health  for  the  Borough 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  I  am  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine 
of  the  University  of  London  and  a  J.  P.  for  Bury  St. 
Edmunds. 

2.  The  town  council,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  public 
health  committee,  supports  an  isolation  hospital  for  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  and  enteric  fever,  and  a  second  hospital 
for  cases  of  small-pox.  The  poor  are  admitted  to  these 
•ndthout  charge,  removal  is  not  made  compulsory.  Free 
disinfectants  are  supplied  in  cases  of  tuberculosis.  All 
disinfection  of  bedding,  etc.,  and  rooms  is  done  free. 

3.  The  district  medical  officers,  both  urban  and  rural, 
are  under  obligation  to  attend  all  persons  presenting  an 
order  from  the  reheving  officer,  or  an  overseer  of  the  poor. 
These  orders  carry  the  right  to  adequate  attendance,  and 
medicine.  District  medical  officers  have  the  power  to 
recommend  extra  medical  comforts  (meat,  milk,  or  stimu- 
lants) or  surgical  appliances.  I  have  never  known  such  a 
recommendation  to  be  disregarded  by  the  boards  of  guar- 
dians. 

4.  There  are  numerous  medical  clubs  which  are  regularly 
subscribed  to  by  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  thrifty 
class.  The  West  Suffolk  Hospital  admits  patients  on  a 
subscriber's  letter  of  recommendation,  and  does  a  large 
amount  of  useful  work. 

5.  The  class  of  persons  assisted  by  the  guardians  are  : — 
(1)  Labourers  with  young  families  of  a  certain  size 

-rusually  three  or  more  children. 
"  (2)  Aged  people  with  no  means, 
i         (3)  The  tramps,  the  lazy,  and  the  thriftless  of  any 
age  who  apply  for  a  reheving  officer's  order. 

6.  The  first  comprise  the  largest  number  seeking  relief, 
although  many  thrifty  families  prefer  to  preserve  their 
independence  and  self-respect  by  contributing  to  a 
medical  club. 

7.  No  exception  can  be  taken  to  the  system  of  relieving 
the  aged  poor. 

8.  The  third  class  is  a  large  one.  They  are  individuals 
who  have  either  no  settled  home,  but  tramp  from  one 
union  to  another,  or,  more  commonly,  people  who  live  a 
haphazard  life,  without  settled  employment ;  they  are 
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nearly  always  incompetent,  untrained  for  any  particular 
trade,  and  only  too  often  unwilling  to  help  themselves. 

9.  The  causes  of  assistance  being  sought,  I  should  Causes  of 
place  in  the  order  of  their  importance  as  follows  : —  persons 

(1)  Tlae  necessity  for  obtaining  a  medical  certificate  niedical 
for  all  club  benefits.    A  man  who  might  treat  himself  assistance, 
for  minor  ailments  for  a  day  or  two  has  to  consult 

a  doctor  because  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  his  club  pay. 

(2)  The  exigencies  of  school  attendance.  Parents 
who  would  keep  their  children  away  from  school 
for  a  day  or  two  for  slight  ailments  and  treat  them 
themselves  are  virtually  compelled  to  seek  either  the 
club  or  the  parish  doctor  in  order  to  meet  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  school  attendance  officer. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  system  of  school 
grants  on  an  attendance  basis  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  of 
our  time.  It  not  only  teaches  children  and  their  parents 
to  be  untruthful  in  the  manufacture  of  imaginary  ail- 
ments, but  it  adds  very  largely  and  unnecessarily  to  the 
labours  of  the  already  overworked  and  underpaid  younger 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  It  also  renders  most 
difficult  the  task  of  sanitary  authorities  in  dealing  with 
outbreaks  of  infectious  disease. 


10.  There  is  co-operation  betv/een  the  guardians  and 
the  town  council  in  the  matter  of  hospital  accommoda- 
tion for  infectious  cases,  i.e.,  the  guardians  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  patients. 

11.  Overlapping  is  small  and  usually  occurs  where  the 
same  patient  secures  both  a  parish  order  and  an  outdoor 
hospital  letter,  and  continues  under  the  treatment  of 
two  separate  doctors. 

12.  The  handing  over  to  one  authority  the  whole  duty 
of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  is  impossible.  The 
reasons  are  sufficiently  obvious,  but  I  would  instance  the 
difficulty  one  a^uthority  would  experience  in  devoting 
enough  time  to  such  diverse  matters  as  hospital  ad- 
ministration, outdoor  relief,  and  sanitation.  In  the 
case  of  existing  bodies  their  time  is  already  fully  occupied. 
The  creation  of  a  new  authgrity  which  took  over  these 
duties  would  lead  to  confficting  action  with  hospital 
committees,  rural  district  and  urban  district  councils, 
bodies  whose  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with  under 
any  circumstances. 

13.  My  experience  satisfies  me  that  the  poor  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  provided  for  as  a  general  rule.  In  scattered 
villages  and  sparsely  populated  districts  there  is  un- 
doubtedly occasional  hardship,  but  I  consider  this  to  be 
the  result  of  underpaying  district  medical  officers.  At 
present  the  struggUng  beginner  is  only  too  often  "  sweated," 
and  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  continue  in  this  condition 
when  the  necessity  for  it  is  past. 

14.  In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  wider 
technical  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  in  the  numbers  of  those  brought  up  to 
nothing  but  incapacity,  irresponsibility,  and  indifference  ; 
the  abolition  or  modification  of  the  system  of  school  grants 
on  an  attendance  basis ;  and  the  raising,  to  a  fair  level, 
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of  the  remuneration  of  Poor  Law  medical  officers.  An 
analysis  of  their  relief  books  would,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  show  how  badly  the  rate  now  obtaining  compares 
with  working-class  or  even  club  practice. 

75590.  (Mr.  Booth.)  I  see  from  Paragraph  2  of  your 
Statement  that  the  town  council  of  Bury  St.  Edmund's 
supports  an  isolation  hospital  for  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
and  enteric  fever,  and  a  second  hospital  for  cases  of  small- 
pox, and  that  the  poor  are  admitted  to  those  hospitals. 
What  is  the  meaning,  exactly,  of  "  supports  " — it  means 
established,  I  suppose  ? — The  town  council  pays  the 
whole  cost  of  the  up-keep,  the  maintenance  and  every- 
thing else. 

75591.  Did  it  actually  build  the  building  ?— In  the 
case  of  the  hospital  for  scarlet  fever  and  enteric  fever  it 
built  the  building,  or  rather  it  reconstructed  the  building 
to  its  present  condition,  because  it  took  the  site  of  an 
old  house  and  rebuilt  it,  fitting  up  the  wards  and  out- 
buildings wherever  required.  The  small  pox  hospital 
was  built  entirely  by  the  town  council  about  six  years 
ago. 

75592.  Are  these  two  hospitals  frequently  used  ? — 
The  isolation  hospital  is  in  constant  use,  and  there  is  a 
resident  staff. 

75593.  It  is  a  very  valuable  institution,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  very. 

75594.  In  Paragraph  4  you  say  there  are  numerous 
medical  clubs  which  are  regularly  subscribed  to  by  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  thrifty  class  ;  I  presume  it 
is  the  men  who  sxibscribe,  and  not  the  women  and  children? 
— That  is  so  ;  but  here  in  speaking  of  medical  clubs  I 
mean  doctors'  clubs. 

75595.  Not  friendly  societies  ? — No. 

75596.  Are  there  many  of  these  medical  clubs  ? — Yes, 
there  are. 

75597.  Have  all  the  doctors  private  clubs  of  thei-  own  ? 
■ — Practically  every  doctor  of  my  acquaintance  but  one 
in  this  neighbourhood  has.  There  is  only  one  that  I 
can  think  of  who  has  not  got  a  pi'ivatc  medical  club  of 
his  own. 

75598.  Are  the  terms  amongst  the  medical  clubs 
established  at  all  ?  Have  they  uniform  t«rms  ? — No. 
Everybody  has  his  own  terms,  but  there  is  a  more  or 
less  uniform  scale.  It  averages  about  4s.  per  head  per 
year. 

75599.  For  men,  women,  and  children  ? — For  men. 
For  the  women  and  children  it  is  rather  less,  namely, 
3s.  or  3s.  6d.  That,  I  should  say,  was  the  lowest,  and  you 
may  take  it  as  an  average  that  many  of  us  charge  more. 

75600.  Do  you  consider  that  remunerative  business  ? — 
If  jo\^  get  enough  of  them. 

75601.  That  is  an  interesting  point.  It  is  more  re- 
munerative if  you  get  enough  of  them  ? — Usually  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  medical  examination  before  these 
people  are  admitted,  and  supposing  you  get  200  people 
with  families  and  there  is  an  epidemic  you  may  perhaps 
have  a  bad  year  with  200  people  ;  but  if  you  had  2,000 
who  had  all  been  medically  examined  before  they  were 
put  in,  you  would  find  that  you  would  come  out  on  the 
right  side. 

75602.  Because  in  that  case  you  Avould  have  a  better 
average  to  work  on?— You  have  a  better  average  to 
work  on  the  larger  the  numbers,  because  it  is  a  healthy 
population,  mind  you. 

75603.  And  you  are  not  so  likely  to  be  hard  hit  by 
what  might  be  called  an  accident  ? — That  is  it. 

75604.  In  addition  to  that,  do  you  think  that  the 
selection  is  more  precise  if  you  have  many  to  select  from  ? 
— I  think  the  selection  is  the  same. 

75605.  Then  it  really  is  only  averaging  your  chances  ? 
—That  is  all. 

75606.  Of  course,  you  will  select  the  best,  that  is,  you 
will  keep  out  everybody  that  you  know  to  be  infirm, 
cither  through  an  old  history  of  illness  or  age  or  anything 
else  ? — Yes. 

-  75607.  But  if  you  once  take  them  in  and  they  grow 
old  or  infirm,  you  do  not  discard  them,  I  suppose  ? — 
No,  never. 


75608.  So  that  if  they  have  been  taken  in,  and  stick    Br.  Ernest 
in,  they  are  all  right  ? — Yes,  quite.    It  is  the  same  as  Stork. 
with  the  friendly  societies.   

75609.  So  I  suppose  a  particular  medical  club  would      J"ly»  1907. 
only  end  if  the  doctor  left  ? — It  might  end  if  the  docter  Doctors' 
left,  or  it  might  end  if  he  neglected  his  juveniles,  and  if  medical 

he  did  not  keep  bringing  in  new  blood  and  getting  in  the  clubs  ; 
younger  ones.  members' 

75610.  If  he  did  not  do  that,  do  you  mean  he  could  not  scrSLns^" 
afford  to  go  on  with  it  ?— I  have  no  doubt  that  if  he  and  ques- 
admitted,  we  will  say  for  the  sake  of  argument,  200  ion  as  to 
people  of  middle  age  and  he  went  on  for  ten  years  with-  <^emunera- 
out  admitting  any  more  young  ones,  in  the  course  of  riveness  of 
time  his  club  would  be  a  great  loss  to  him.  sach  clubs. 

75611.  Still,  he  would  be  bound  in  honour  to  go  on 
with  it  ? — Yes,  he  would. 

75612.  But  it  would  be  his  own  fault  if  he  did  not 
keep  it  up  ? — -Quite. 

75613.  Supposing  he  was  to  sell  his  practice,  I  pre- 
sume the  man  who  comes  in  does  not  accept  his  engage- 
ments, necessarily  ? — He  is  generally  glad  to  do  it. 

75614.  In  fact,  he  would  take  the  club  as  a  going  con- 
cern ? — Yes. 

75615.  And  if  there  was  a  fair  proportion  of  young 
people  in  it,  it  would  be  all  right  ? — Yes.  In  fact,  when 
I  bought  a  practice  here,  I  took  over  three  clubs  which 
were  just  the  reverse  of  that.  They  were  nearly  all  old, 
and  they  died  a  natural  death  in  five  years. 

75616.  Still,  it  was  a  basis,  and  you  worked  in  the 
young  ones,  I  suppose  ? — Yes  ;  I  had  to. 

75617.  So  it  really  is  a  perfectly  sound  business  and 
it  is  not  a  charity  ? — No,  not  at  all ;  it  is  a  sound  business 
thing. 

75618.  But  I  take  it  you  would  exclude  those  earning  Wage,  etc., 
high  wages  ;    you  would  have  a  wage  limit,  would  you  btnit  for 
not  ?— Yes,  usually.  members  of 

75619.  These  medical  clubs  are  intended  for  the  agri-  medical 
cultural  people,  are  they  not  ? — And  for  the  working  clubs, 
people  in  the  town — people  earning  up  to  14s.  a  week. 

75620.  Supposing  you  had  an  application  from  a 
mechanic  earning  up  to  30s.  a  week,  would  you  take 
him  ?— No. 

75621.  You  would  think  he  could  afford  to  pay  for  a 
doctor  ? — Yes  ;   he  ought  to  be  able  to  pay. 

75622.  So  you  discriminate  to  that  extent  ? — Yes. 

75623.  There  would  be  a  rough-and-ready  rule  about 
that  ? — We  have  got  in  Bury,  and  I  am  speaking  of  Bury, 
a  rule  which  is  based  upon  the  rent.  By  an  agreement 
among  the  doctors,  no  man  who  pays  more  than  £10  a 
year  for  his  house-rent  is  admitted  into  a  private  benefit 
clu  b. 

75624.  Have  you  that  agreement  among  you  ? — We 
have  that  agreement  in  Bury. 

76625.  A  man  with  a  large  family  might  have  to  pay 
a  higher  sum  in  rent  than  a  man  without  a  family,  but 
earning  the  same  amount  ? — Quite  so. 

75626.  So  it  would  not  bo  always  a  fair  test,  would  it  ? 
— It  is  not  always  fair,  but  it  is  a  rough-and-ready  thing. 
It  only  applies  to  the  town. 

75627.  Have  you  separate  clubs  for  the  country,  or 
do  you  bring  them  all  into  the  same  club  ? — I  bring  them 
into  the  same  club.  I  have  a  private  medical  club  with 
one  collector  who  works  my  country  district  and  the  town, 
but  I  take  the  admissions. 

75628.  I  presume  the  town  people  visit  you,  but  you  Arrange- 
visit  the  country  people  ? — The  country  people  come  merits  for 
in  to  me.  medical 

75629.  They  do  ?-Yes.  attendance 

.  .  on  members 

75630.  From  considerable  distances  ? — Yes.    That  has  of  private 
to  be.    You  cannot  visit  country  people  for  4s.  a  year,  medical 
except  in  cases  of  real  illness.  clubs. 

75631.  For  ordinary  consultations  they  come  to  you  ? 
— They  are  expected  to  come  to  you  whenever  possible. 

75632.  They  come  to  your  consulting  room  ? — Yes. 
They  are  expected  to  come  in  whenever  they  can. 

75633.  Supposing  there  was  a  case  of  serious  illness, 
and  they  sent  you  a  note,  you  would  go  to  see  them  then, 
I  suppose  ? — Yes,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 
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75634.  Just  as  you  would  any  regular  part  of  your 
patients  ? — Yes,  exactly. 

75G35.  Working  them  all  in  together,  it  makes  a  living 
'  — you  have  your  general  practice,  you  have  these  clubs, 
and  you  have  j^our  official  position  ? — Yes.    I  think  the 
clubs  pay  in  this  way,  that  they  save  one  bad  debts. 
That  is  the  view. 

75636.  That  if  you  tried  to  deal  with  these  people  in  a 
different  way,  you  might  do  worse  ? — You  would  lose 
by  it,  because  you  could  not  distinguish  the  honest  from 
the  dishonest,  and  you  would  go  to  people  probably  who 
would  run  up  a  doctor's  bill  and  never  pay  it.  So  you 
lump  it  aU  together,  and  you  have  your  private  medical 
club. 

75637.  Taking  those  whose  health  and  age  are  such 
that  they  could  join  a  doctor's  club,  are  most  of  them  in 
doctor's  clubs  here  ? — I  should  say  not. 

75638.  The  majority  are  not  ? — Yes. 

75639.  Then  in  addition,  there  are  those  who  would 
be  rejected  ? — Yes. 

75640.  Those  that  are  rejected  because  of  health  or 
age,  naturally  in  case  of  sickness,  come  on  to  the  Poor 
Law  ?— Yes. 

75641.  But  the  others  who  have  neglected  to  provide 
for  themselves  in  this  way  may  or  may  not  come  on  to 
the  Poor  Law,  according  to  their  circumstances  ? — They 
nearly  always  do. 

75642.  Nearly  always  ? — So  I  should  say. 

75643.  What  charge  would  you  make  to  somebody 
who  had  not  come  into  a  club  and  simply  came  to  consult 
you  ? — Half-a-crown  at  my  surgery. 

75644.  So  it  is  really  a  very  cheap  arrangement  for 
them  ?— Very. 

75645.  Therefore,  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of 
it  ? — Yes,  they  ought  to. 

75646.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  really  on  a  business 
basis  ? — It  is  so  quite.  It  is  a  well  recognised  branch  of 
practice  in  the  country. 

75647.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  all  over  this  part  of 
England  ? — Yes. 

75648.  Do  they  do  the  same  in  Hampshire  ? — Yes, 
just  the  same,  and  also  in  Leicestershire. 

75649.  Have  you  had  experience  there  ? — I  have  done 
locum  work  there  several  times.  It  is  a  pretty  well 
recognised  system  all  over  England,  I  believe. 

75650.  Supposing  a  man  is  in  the  other  sort  of  club — 
in  the  Shepherds,  or  the  Foresters,  or  whatever  it  may 
be — they  usually  subscribe  for  the  doctor  for  themselves 
in  the  club,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

7565L  But  I  do  not  think  they  need  do  so  ? — Some 
clubs  compel  it  ;  for  instance,  the  Oddfellows  do,  and 
I  believe  the  Foresters  do  now. 

75652.  Supposing  they  no  not  compel  it,  and  it  is  not 
done,  if  they  were  in  your  club,  would  a  certificate  by  you 
make  them  free  to  get  their  sick  pay  ? — If  they  were  in 
my  club  and  belonged  to  a  friendly  society  lodge,  it  would 
be  just  the  same  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  Foresters  and 
paid  a  medical  contribution. 

75653.  When  you  say  it  would  be  the  same  thing,  do 
you  mean  they  would  get  much  the  same  amount  of 
money  ? — Of  course  the  money  would  be  the  same, 
because  his  benefit  society  would  pay,  on  a  y  doctor's 
certificate,  whatever  sum  he  might  be  entitled  to.  It 
would  be  much  the  same  thing.  It  might  be  the  same 
doctor  or  another  doctor,  but  the  rates  are  usually  the 
same.  In  our  private  medical  clubs  we  adopt  usually  the 
same  rate  as  we  have  with  the  friendly  societies. 

75654.  But  there  is  this  difference,  is  there  not,  that 
the  benefit  is  seldom  for  more  than  the  man  in  the  case  of 
the  friendly  society,  and  you  take  in  the  whole  family  ? 
—Yes. 

75655.  Supposing  a  man  subscribes  through  his  friendly 
society,  then  he  may  put  his  wife  and  children  into  a 
private  club  ?— Yes. 

75656.  So  that  the  whole  ground  can  be  covered,  if  it 
is  taken  advantage  of  ? — Yes. 

75657.  I  suppose  you  consider  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
neglected,  but  that  they  will  be  sufficiently  treated  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.    You  see  competition  is  pretty  keen 


among  doctors,  and  a  man  very  soon  gets  a  name  for 
neglecting  his  club  patients  if  he  does  it ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  somebody  else  gets  them.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  neglect. 

75658.  In  Paragraph  9,  you  deal  with  the  causes  of  Causes  of 
assistance  ;    you  say,  "  The  causes  of  assistance  being  persons 
sought  " — does  that  mean  sought  from  the  Poor  Law  seeking 
through  illness  ? — It  is  excluding  illness.    I  was  reading  medical 
that  paragraph  over  last  night,  and  it  occurred  to  me  assistance, 
that  it  did  look  as  if  I  ignored  the  possibility  of  people 
being  ill.    Of  course,  illness  is  the  first  cause. 


75659.  I  quite  understand  that,  but  what  I  was  not 
quite  sure  was  whether  the  assistance  that  you  mention 
there  is  Poor  Law  assistance  only,  or  such  assistance  as 
comes  from  coming  to  you  and  the  clubs  ? — Taking  it 
from  the  point  of  view  of  Poor  Law  assistance,  there  are 
in  the  country  a  very  large  number  of  what  are  known 
as  slate  clubs,  which  are  usually  centred  in  a  public  house 
where  the  men  meet  on  a  Saturday  night.  They  pay 
in  their  twopence  or  their  penny,  or  whatever  it  is,  which 
goes  into  a  common  fund,  and  the  man  agrees  to  receive 
so  much  a  week  when  he  is  ill.  He  does  not  subscribe 
for  a  doctor,  either  through  his  club  or  privately,  and  so 
when  he  falls  ill  he  gets  an  order. 

75660.  He  gets  a  doctor's  certificate  that  he  is  ill  ? — 
He  gets  a  relieving  officer's  order  for  the  doctor,  and 
then  he  says  to  the  doctor :  "  Now  would  you  mind 
giving  me  a  certificate  ?  I  am  in  a  little  slate  club  " — I 
get  that  constantly — "  I  am  in  a  little  twopenny  club 
which  pays  6s.  a  week  or  8s.  a  week  ;  would  you  mind 
giving  me  a  certificate  "  ?    That  is  what  happens. 

75661.  Does  the  relieving  officer  know  that  there  is  this 
money  coming,  or  does  he  not  know  ? — That  I  cannot  say. 
I  should  think  he  knew  as  a  rule. 

75662.  Do  you  give  the  certificate  without  receiving 
any  pay  for  that  ? — Absolutely.  I  am  bound  by  my 
contract  to  do  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know 
the  terms  of  the  contract  with  district  medical  officers  ; 
but  as  a  fact  certificates  for  benefit  from  friendly  societies 
must  be  supplied  by  the  district  medical  officer. 

75663.  I  did  not  know  that  ? — It  is  explicitly  stated 
so. 

75664.  {Miss  Hill.)  Would  these  slate  societies  count 
as  friendly  societies  ? — I  suppose  they  would,  though  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  registered  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Acts. 

75665. 
that. 
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I  do  not  think  they  are  ? — I  do  not  know  about 


75666.  But  still  the  rule  would  be  understood  to  mean 
to  apply  to  those  ? — ^If  a  man  says  :  "  I  cannot  get  my 
8s.  a  week,"  you  must  give  him  his  certificate. 

75667.  [Mr.  Booth.)  Then  you  refer  to  minor  ailments  ; 
but  still  I  suppose  they  are  ailments  that  do  prevent  a 
man  working  ?— They  do  prevent  a  man  from  going  to 
work. 

75668.  I  gather  from  Paragraph  9  (2)  that  the  people 
who  want  to  keep  their  children  away  from  school  make 
an  excuse  of  illness — that  is,  invent  illness,  more  or  less  ? 
- — Yes,  very  often. 

75669.  Do  they  need  a  certificate  ? — Yes  ;  the  school 
authority  usually  insists  upon  a  medical  certificate.  If 
your  child  is  away  from  school  you  have  got  to  bring  a 
doctor's  certificate  to  show  why,  and  whether  the  child 
really  has  been  ill.  So  they  go  to  the  relieving  officer 
and  say  :  "  Mary  has  got  a  sore  throat,"  or  "  Mary  has 
got  a  pain,  and  I  want  to  see  the  doctor."  Very  often 
the  child  is  looking  after  the  younger  children,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  That  is  very  frequently  the  case  in 
Bury. 

75670.  Then  you  are  asked  kindly  to  lend  yourself  to 
what  is,  more  or  less,  a  fraud  ? — Yes. 

75671.  I  suppose  a  child  may  have  some  little  thing 
the  matter  with  it  ? — -The  child  may ;  but  supposing 
such  a  child  comes,  and  says  it  has  got  a  pain,  you  are 
obliged  to  give  it  something  and  you  are  obliged  to  give 
it  your  time,  but  you  refuse  to  give  it  a  certificate — at 
least  I  do. 

75672.  That  is  work  under  the  Poor  Law,  is  it  not  T— 
Yes. 
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75673.  Supposing  the  children  of  those  who  are  in 
your  club  came  in  the  same  way,  without  going  to  the 
relieving  officer,  what  would  you  do  ?  Would  the  mothers 
of  the  children  who  are  in  your  own  club,  if  their  child 
was  a  little  ill  and  they  wanted  to  keep  it  at  home,  come 
to  you  for  a  certificate  ? — They  might,  except  that  they 
do  not  give  nearly  the  same  trouble.  There  are  two 
reasons  :  the  first  is  that  they  belong  to  a  better  class  of 
people.  Our  club  patients  are  a  better  class  of  people 
who  do  not  commonly  do  things  like  that.  The  second 
reason  is  that  they  have  more  confidence  in  you,  and 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  you  would  not  either  second 
it  or  allow  it.  Curiously  enough,  now  that  you  suggest 
it  in  that  way,  I  do  not  know  that  it  ever  happens  that 
one's  club  patients  do  it.  It  is  particularly  these  paupers 
who  do  it — the  worst  class  of  the  population. 

75674.  And  they  are  trying  in  some  way  to  get  round 
the  school  authorities  ? — Generally  speaking. 

75675.  Does  the  relieving  officer  rather  wish  you  to 
do  it  in  order  to  help  them  ? — No,  I  think  not ;  his  position 
is  like  mine.  A  child  goes  to  him  and  says,  "  I  am  ill ; 
I  want  an  order  for  the  doctor  " — but  how  can  he  know. 

75676.  He  cannot  tell  whether  a  child  has  got  a  pain 
or  not  ? — He  cannot.    He  must  give  an  order,  I  presume. 

75677.  If  the  child  says  it  has  got  a  pain,  you  cannot 
tell  whether  it  has  or  not  ? — Not  always.  I  can  treat 
it  for  its  pain  ;  but  I  need  not  give  it  a  certificate. 

75678.  So  that  you  consider  the  pressure  for  attendance 
on  which  fact  the  grants  are  based  is  thoroughly  bad  ? — 
It  is  absolutely  bad. 

75679.  And  causes  this  deceit  ? — Yes. 

75680.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  I  have  found  the  order  to  which 
you  referred.  Among  the  duties  of  the  medical  officer 
he  is  "to  give  a  certificate  under  his  hand  in  every  case 
to  the  guardians,  or  the  relieving  officer,  or  the  pauper 
on  whom  he  is  attending,  of  the  sickness  of  such  pauper 
or  other  cause  of  his  attendance,  when  required  to  do 
so."  It  is  rather  vague  and  does  not  say  what  for,  but 
the  pauper  can  demand  it  ? — Yes,  that  is  it.  I  suppose 
it  is  outside  the  scope  of  your  inquiry  ;  but  what  I  had 
more  particularly  in  my  mind,  in  referring  to  that  school 
attendance  question,  was  the  question  of  the  public 
health  and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  epidemics. 

75681.  {Mr.  Booth.)  That  is  outside  our  inquiry  in  a 
way ;  but  still  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you 
have  to  say  on  that  ? — I  was  going  to  give  you  the  instance 
of  what  happened  to  me  two  years  ago,  when  we  had 
in  Bury  an  epidemic  of  measles.  There  were  about  300 
cases,  and  as  medical  officer  of  health  it  was  my  duty  to 
decide  whether  or  no  the  schools  should  be  closed.  I 
decided  against  it,  because  on  going  round  the  areas 
which  were  afliected — it  was  practically  confined  to  three 
parts  of  the  to^vn — I  found  that  the  children  in  these  areas 
nearly  always  congregated  in  one  little  alley  for  play  out 
of  school  hours,  and  I  argued  that  if  we  closed  the  schools 
we  should  have  them  all  meeting  there  without  any 
parental  supervision,  and  so  spreading  the  epidemic 
rather  than  checking  it.  So  I  decided  in  favour  of  segrega- 
tion, as  afforded  by  school  attendance,  strict  supervision, 
and  keeping  away  the  sick  children  and  the  children 
from  infected  households.  The  school  attendance  fell 
to  something  like  70  per  cent. 

75682.  That  is  30  per  cent,  less  ?— Yes ;  about  that. 
I  had  the  most  tremendous  trouble  M'ith  the  school 
managers.  Every  power  in  the  place  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  me  to  try  and  close  these  schools  entirely.  I 
was  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Bury  for  about  two 
months. 

75683.  Either  all  or  none  was  what  they  wanted  ? — 
Yes. 

75684.  That  is  really  not  our  business,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing. You  say  in  regard  to  this  plan  of  keeping  children 
away  for  nominal  illnesses,  that  it  adds  "  very  largely 
and  unnecessarily  to  the  labours  of  the  alreadj'^  over- 
worked and  miderpaid  younger  members  of  the  medical 
profession  " — meaning,  I  take  it,  that  it  is  the  younger 
members  who  are  doing  that  kind  of  work  ? — Yes,  I 
think  always  ;  I  mean,  a  man  takes  a  Poor  Law  appoint- 
ment when  he  starts. 

75685.  So  that  it  is  pretty  hard  upon  him.  In  Para- 
graph 13  you  say  there  are  occasional  hardships  in  the 
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sparsely -populated  districts,  but  I  assume  that  is  really 
the  result  of  the  unier-payment  of  the  district  medical 
officers  ? — Yes. 

75686.  Who  are  in  a  weak  position,  and  are  therefore, 
as  you  say,  sweated  in  the  price  that  is  paid  them  ? — Yes. 

75687.  Then  you  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  practical 
possibiUty  of  concentrating  the  whole  medical  assistance 
of  the  poor  in  one  hand  ? — No,  I  am  afraid  I  do  not. 

75688.  And  you  say  that  if  one  authority  should  deal 
with  such  diverse  matters  there  would  be  conflicting 
action  ? — Yes. 

75689.  Finally,  in  Paragraph  14,  you  urge  the  im- 
portance of  wider  technical  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  ? — Yes. 

75690.  That  also  may  be  within  or  without  our  reference, 
but  it  is  an  important  point  ? — I  thought  it  well  to  mention 
it. 

75691.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  find  that  the  children 
learn  thrifty  house-keeping  by  the  modern  system  of 
education  ?  When  they  grow  up  do  they  know  how  to 
make  the  two  ends  meet,  like  the  Frenchwomen  do  ? — 
No,  I  am  afraid  they  do  not, 

75692.  Do  you  find  a  lack  of  that  amongst  the  people 
about  here  ? — Generally  speaking  I  should  say,  yes. 
They  do  learn  it,  of  course  ;  many  of  them  go  out  to  service 
and  learn  it  in  that  way.  But  it  depends  very  much  on 
the  sort  of  mistress  they  have.  I  think  it  is  a  pretty 
safe  thing  to  say  that  most  of  the  girls  here  in  that  class 
go  out  to  service  and  benefit  from  it. 

75693.  And  learn  something  ? — Yes. 

75694.  But  there  is  no  systematic  arrangement  for 
teaching  them  ? — None  at  all. 

75695.  But  if  they  could  only  get  this  knowledge  it 
would  be  valuable  to  them  ? — Yes. 
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75696.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  the  under- 
payment of  district  medical  officers  ?  What  is  said 
always  is  that  if  the  guardians  can  get  men,  it  is  a  case 
of  demand  and  supply  in  the  open  market  ?— Yes,  I  know. 

75697.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  suggest  any- 
thing on  this  point  ? — Of  course,  they  do  get  them  in 
the  open  market,  but  they  buy  the  cheapest  article. 

75698.  How  are  they  to  be  compelled  to  buy  a  better 
article  ? — I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  have  a  scale 
of  fees  for  v  sits  and  consultations,  nor  why  they  should 
not  adopt  a  minimum  surgery  rate  in  every  district.  I 
do  not  think  if  it  was  worked  out  that  it  would  cost  them 
very  much  more,  and  it  would  certainly  give  them  a 
wider  field  to  choose  from.  There  would  be  no  excuse 
then  for  these  grievances  about  a  man  not  going  five  miles 
to  see  a  pauper  when  he  was  going  three  to  see  somebody 
who  was  going  to  pay. 

75699.  That  is  to  say,  you  propose  a  fee  per  visit  ? — 
Yes. 

75700.  In  some  districts  there  might  be  the  difficulty 
that  the  guardians  would  say  the  doctor  was  attending 
too  long  or  going  too  often ;  and  there  might  be  trouble 
of  that  sort.  Tliat  would  not  happen  when  the  guardians 
and  the  doctor  knew  each  other  well  and  were  on  good 
terms,  and  where  possibly  the  e  was  a  careful  supervision 
of  things  ;  but  it  might  happen  in  some  parts  of  England  ? 
— They  could  always  call  in  a  consultant,  could  they  not  ? 
One's  private  patients  sometimes  think  you  are  attend- 
ing too  long,  do  they  not  ?    'ilie  remedy  is  a  consultation. 

75701.  Would  the  guardians  do  that  ? — I  recognise 
that  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one.  But  I  think 
this  is  the  only  sensible  way  of  solving  the  difficulty ; 
they  are  buying  the  cheapest  thing. 

75702.  Do  you  think  that  any  system  of  part  payment 
of  salaries  by  a  central  authority  would  help ;  that  is, 
adopting  as  a  remedy  the  rule  that  is  applied  in  the  case 
of  the  sanitary  service  ? — Increasing  the  remimeration, 
do  you  mean  ? 

75703.  Increasing  the  remuneration  ? — I  think  the 
remuneration  in  many  instances  ought  to  be  increased ; 
I  do  really.  I  do  not  personally  see  that  it  matters  much 
to  the  doctor  where  it  comes  from  as  long  as  he  gets  it. 

75704.  I  was  thinking  how  to  do  it,  rather  than  looking 
at  it  from  the  doctor's  point  of  view.  Have  you  any 
difficulty,  in  cases  of  urgency  requiring  medical  attendance. 
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where  the  relieving  officer  is  a  long  way  off  and  an  order 
cannot  be  got  ?  How  do  you  get  over  that  sort  of  thing 
here  ? — I  attend. 

75705.  You  do  not  wait  for  the  order  ? — No. 

75706.  Have  you  never  had  any  difSculty  ? — In  getting 
the  order  afterwards  ? 

75707.  Yes  ?— Sometimes. 

75708.  But  you  prefer  to  take  your  risk  of  that  ? — 
You  must,  in  common  humanity. 

75709.  Do  the  overseers  ever  grant  orders  here  ?— 
Yes,  they  do. 

75710.  They  have  power,  as  you  know,  in  eases  of 
emergency  ? — Yes,  and  they  do. 

75711.  Do  you  think  that  that  power  of  the  overseer 
should  be  retained  ? — I  do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid 
it.  If  the  relieving  officer  lives  a  long  way  away,  what 
would  happen  supposing  the  doctor  refused  to  attend 
without  an  order  ?  It  is  a  sort  of  safeguard,  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  retained.  Overseers  are  usually  quite 
as  well  qualified  to  judge  of  a  patient's  needs  as  a  relieving 
officer. 

75712.  (il/r.  Booth.)  Is  it  quite  understood  by  the 
poor  that  they  can,  in  case  of  need,  refer  to  the  overseer  ? 
— I  do  not  know  that  it  is  generally  known,  but  it  is 
known  in  several  villages  in  my  district. 

75713.  (Dr.  Downes.)  It  might  be  known  to  the  medical 
officer,  might  it  not,  and  he  might  say  to  the  person.  If 
you  cannot  go  to  the  relieving  officer  go  to  the  overseer  ? 
— Yes  ;  I  take  it  that  we  do  all  know  that. 

75714.  Do  you  find  that  indiscriminate  medical  relief 
is  prejudicial  to  your  medical  clubs  ?  That  is  to  say,  if 
the  guardians  gave  medical  orders  very  freely  ■would  you 
find  that  the  people  would  not  be  so  ready  to  join  medical 
clubs  as  they  should  be  ? — Yes. 

75715.  That  would  be  the  natural  result,  would  it 
not  ?— Certainly. 

75716.  Have  you  found  that  so  in  your  experience  ? — 
Yes. 

75717.  Have  you  had  any  medical  clubs  in  this  district 
with  whole-time  medical  officers  ? — Never. 

75718.  All  the  doctors  are  in  ordinary  practice  ? — 
Yes. 

75719.  Which  system  would  you  consider  preferable  ? 
— Undoubtedly  the  system  we  have. 

75720.  That  is,  being  in  ordinary  practice  ? — Yes. 

75721.  How  large  a  club  could  a  man,  giving  his  whole 
time  to  it,  properly  have  ;  what  membership  would  you 
put  as  a  limit  ? — Two  thousand. 

75722.  Calculated  in  what  way  ? — A  membership  of 
2,000,  I  should  think,  with  a  radius  of  three  mUes,  he 
might  do. 

75723.  Would  he  be  able  to  do  that  on  the  4s.  scale  ? 
—Yes. 

75724.  That,  I  think,  would  include  ordinary  medi- 
cines, but  would  not  include  surgical  appliances  in  cases 
of  fracture,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?— No ;  and  there 
would  be  extra  fees  for  midwifery. 

75725.  Do  you  have  a  scale  for  midwifery  in  yoiu*  club 
cases  ? — No  ;  each  doctor  has  his  own  scale  of  fees. 

75726.  What  do  you  do  in  cases  of  fracture,  or  acci- 
dents, or  operations  ? — Usually  we  set  them  up  at  the 
time,  and  have  them  removed  to  the  hospital.  That  is 
the  usual  rule  here.  One  does  not  charge  a  fee  for  the 
first  attendance  as  a  rule,  but,  of  course,  if  the  patient 
prefers  to  slop  at  home  and  have  the  fracture  treated 
entirely  at  home  he  will  have  to  pay  for  it. 

75727.  What  would  your  scale  be  to  a  club  patient 
who  has,  M^e  will  say,  strangiilated  hernia,  for  an  opera- 
tion for  that  ? — I  do  not  know.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
a  fee,  is  it  not  ? 

75728.  I  was  thinking  of  the  club  class.  I  suppose 
you  say  it  would  not  be  included  in  their  ordinary  pay- 
ment ? — It  is  not.    I  should  say  £5. 

75729.  Have  you  ever  had  such  a  case  ? — I  have  never 
had  one  in  which  they  paid  it. 

75730.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  able  to  pay  that  ? 
— Yes,  they  could,  in  time.  I  have  only  had  one  case  in 
which  the  thing  has  happened,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


75731.  (Mr.  Booth.)  li  they  go  to  the  hospital  that  Provision 
settles  it  ? — Yes.  hospital 

75732.  And  your  recommendation  would  be  sufficient  cjub*"^^"*^ 
usually  ? — Quite  so.  It  depends  upon  the  position  in  members 
which  you  stand  with  regard  to  the  house  surgeon  ;  I 

mean,  if  you  know  the  house  surgeon  and  he  is  ready  to 
take  your  word  for  it  at  a  moment's  notice,  you  can  get  a 
patient  in  at  any  time.  Of  coure,  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  difficult. 

75733.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Tlie  class  of  club  patients  of  qj^ss  of 
which  you  are  speaking  is  chiefly  the  agricultural  labourer,  medical  c] 
is  it  not  ?— Yes.  members, 

75734.  You  know  the  Poor  Law  scale  of  fees,  of  course  ?  gufficienc 

Poor  Law' 

75735.  Do  you  think  that  ought  to  be  revised  and  scale  of  fe 
brought  up-to-date  ?— No,  I  think  not;  I  think  it  is  for  opera 
sufficient. 

75736.  Is  it  not  in  this  position  at  present,  that  you 
get  a  fee  in  certain  cases  of  amputation  ? — Yes. 

75737.  And  you  get  no  fee  if  you  save  the  limb  ?— 
Yes,  I  know  that.  It  has  often  been  argued  that  noboi  y 
would  sacrifice  a  limb  for  the  sake  of  the  fee,  though. 

75738.  But  ought  the  position  to  be  so  ? — I  really 
honestly  do  not  think  it  matters.  I  have  never  known  a 
man  yet  who  would  take  advantage  of  that. 

75739.  (Miss  Hill.)  Among  your  suggestions  you 
think  that  possibly  it  might  be  well  to  pay  the  district 
medical  officer  by  fees  ;  do  you  mean  by  that  that  all 
medical  officers  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be  on  the 
staff  ? — Certainly. 

75740.  And  that  the  poor  people  should  have  their 
choice  ? — Certainly. 

75741.  Do  you  not  think  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
in  that  case  in  getting  them  to  go  to  very  remote  districts  ? 
— No  ;  I  think  if  there  is  a  living  to  be  got  in  that  way  the 
present  scarcity  of  doctors  in  some  districts  might  dis- 
appear, more  or  less.  A  man  would  feel.  Here  is  a  centre 
where  I  am  certain  to  get  a  living,  you  see  ;  and  he  would 
go  there. 

75742.  There  would  be  a  great  advantage  in  the  people 
themselves  having  a  choice  of  a  doctor  in  whom  they 
had  confidence,  and  who  appeared  suitable  to  them,  and 
so  on  ? — Yes.  There  would  be  a  diffusion  ©f  doctors 
rather  than  a  concentration,  you  see,  as  there  is  now. 

75743.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  ever  been 
considered  as  a  practical  scheme  ?  Has  it  ever  been 
suggested  at  all  to  anybody  ? — I  do  not  know  ;  but  we 
have  discussed  it  often  enough. 

75744.  That  is,  the  doctors  have  thought  of  it  ? — Yes. 

75745.  Have  they  ever  brought  it  up  at  any  of  the 
Poor  Law  conferences  ? — No. 
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75746.  Do  you  know  how  guardians  regard  it  ? — 
No,  I  do  not. 

75747.  It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  settle  the 
fees,  would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  it  need  be.  I  take  it 
that  you  would  have  something  like  the  scale  that  they 
have  adopted  for  vaccination,  with  mileage. 

75748.  Then  do  you  think  there  might  be  a  difficulty 
in  people,  who  are  not  in  any  direct  relations  to  the 
guardians,  granting  orders  for  medical  comforts,  because 
those  often  follow  on  medicines,  do  they  not  ? — I  do  not 
quite  understand. 

75749.  At  present  the  district  medical  officer  is  in 
touch  with  the  guardians  and  knows  what  they  expect 
and  what  they  do  and  what  they  give,  and  so  on  ;  do  you 
think  that  people  who  are  not  in  so  much  touch  with 
them  might  possibly  give  medical  extras  rather  more 
freely  ? — I  take  it  that  every  doctor  would  recognise  the 
responsibility  in  the  same  way  that  the  district  medical 
officers  do  now. 

75750.  You  think  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty 
in  getting  them  to  feel  their  responsibility  ? — No. 

75751.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  think  that  dividing  the 
responsibility  would  not  minimise  it ;  that  is,  supposing 
it  is  divided  amongst  ten  men  instead  of  two  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  would.  But  I  can  quite  see  another  diffi- 
culty ;  I  can  quite  see  a  particular  doctor  getting 
popularity. 
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75752.  [Miss  Hill.)  That  is  what  I  was  rather  thinking 
of,  namely,  that  the  doctor  who  ordered  most  medical 
comforts  would  be  the  one  that  the  people  would  go  to 
most  ? — I  can  quite  see  that. 

75753.  (Dr.  Doivnes.)  The  free  recommendation  of 
whiskey  as  a  medical  comfort  might  be  attractive  ? — Yes, 
I  quite  see  that ;  but  I  think  the  thing  would  correct  itself 
in  time. 

75754.  But  there  would  have  to  be  some  check  on 
that,  would  there  not  ? — Yes,  there  would  have  to  be. 

75755.  [Miss  Hill.)  I  suppose  the  guardians  would 
have  to  honour  those  orders  for  medical  comforts  ? — • 
They  are  not  bound  to.  Even  now,  under  the  present 
sj^stem,  after  all  the  medi  al  officer  has  only  the  power 
of  recommendation  and  ho  cannot  issue  an  order.  If 
the  guardians  like  to  appoint  somebody  to  inquire  into 
the  case,  they  can  refuse  to  supply  on  the  medical  officer's 
orders. 

75756.  [Dr.  Dowries.)  Would  you  desire  that  it  should 
be  more  than  a  recommendation  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

75757.  If  it  were,  it  would  be  taking  the  doctor  into 
other  matters,  such  as  the  affairs  of  the  patient,  which 
really  are  no  concern  of  his  ? — -Yes. 

75758.  (Miss  Hill.)  Of  course  the  doctor  might  say 
certain  medical  comforts  are  needed,  but  it  is  the  guardians 
who  would  decide  whether  the  patient  could  himself 
supply  them,  or  not  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  is  the  advantage 
of  our  present  position. 

75759.  (Mr.  Booth.)  And  it  is  for  them  also  to  decide 
whether  the  relief  should  be  indoor  or  outdoor  ? — Yes. 

75760.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  am  afraid  that  would  make  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  guardians  to  welcome  the  plan, 
W'  uld  it  not  ? — I  have  no  doubt  it  would. 

75761.  But  it  would  have  very  great  advantages,  one 
sees  ? — It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us,  and  it  would 
bo  an  advantage  to  the  poor,  too,  I  think. 

75762.  I  think  you  are  clear  about  the  question  of 
there  being  one  authority  for  medical  relief.  You  think 
"  the  handing  over  to  one  a'^thority  of  medical  assistance 
to  the  poor  is  impossible "  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
could  do  it. 

75763.  You  want  a  different  set  of  people  for  dealing 
w.'th  roads  and  drains  and  with  people  ? — Yes. 

75764.  You  do  not  think  they  could  deal  with  drains, 
and  so  on  ? — Not  with  such  diverse  matters  as  hospital 
management  and  sanitation. 


75765.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  There  is  just  one  little  point    Dr.  Ernest 
about  the  granting  of  a  medical  order  that  I  am  not  clear  Stork. 
about.    I  might  illustrate  the  point  in  this  way :  I  went   

to  see  an  old  lady  with  the  relieving  officer;    she  com-  26 July,  1907, 

plained  a  good  deal,  and  said  she  wanted  to  see  the  doctor  ;  _  "~ 

he  said :    "  Well,  I  will  send  you  an  order,  and  you  can  to"^accessi- 

send  it  to  the  doctor."    She  said  she  had  no  one  to  Send,  bility  of 

Now,  does  he  never  send  the  order  direct  to  you,  or  must  medical 

it  always  go  through  the  patient  ? — The  patient  is  sup-  relief. 

posed  to  send  to  him  for  the  order.    Of  course,  this 

applies  to  Bury.    In  the  country  districts  the  order  is 

very  frequently  sent  direct  by  the  relieving  officer  to  the 

doctor. 

75766.  He  happened  to  be  visiting  you  see,  so  that 
he  saw  her  ? — And  he  had  not  his  order  book  with  him  7 

75767.  No,  he  had  not  ? — He  never  has  ;  he  ia  not 
supposed  to,  I  believe.  He  is  at  home  during  certain 
hours,  and  during  those  hours  any  applicant  for  relief 
receives  an  order. 

75768.  It  would  have  been  much  simpler  for  the  old 
lady  if  he  could  have  sent  it  to  you,  and  if  you  could  have 
attended,  would  it  not  ? — -Yes.  I  do  not  see  how  his 
visiting  the  poor  in  that  way  could  be  arranged  for  ;  and 
as  to  the  people  who  are  likely  to  want  an  order,  each 
case  has  to  be  decided  on  its  merits.  He  has  got 
his  rate  book,  and  his  list  of  residents  and  so  on,  in 
his  office  ;  and  supposing  Mrs.  A.  comes  in  and  says : 
"  I  live  in  such  and  such  a  street  at  such  and  such  a 
number  and  I  want  an  order  for  the  doctor,"  he  goes  into 
the  case  at  once  and  finds  out  all  about  them,  and  decides 
whether  an  order  is  to  be  granted  or  not. 

75769.  When  he  is  visiting  the  permanent  cases,  as 
he  does  sometimes,  and  finds  one  of  them  ill,  would  it 
,tiot  be  open  to  him  to  send  an  order  direct  to  you,  instead 
of  sending  it  to  the  patient  to  be  then  sent  on  to  you  ? — 
It  would  be  adding  to  his  duties,  of  course. 

75770.  (3Iiss  Hill.)  He  would  do  it  in  a  serious  case, 
would  he  not,  when  the  woman  really  could  not  send  ? — 
Yes,  I  take  it  he  would.    He  often  does  so,  I  know. 

75771.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  He  would  send  direct  to  you  ? 
— Yes.  He  would  write  a  note,  "  I  have  just  seen  so-and- 
so  ;  would  you  kindly  look  in,  and  I  will  send  the  order 
later  on." 

75772.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know  ? — If  you  mean 
to  ask  whether  the  poor  ever  suffer  in  urgent  cases  from 
that  neglect,  I  do  not  think  they  do,  and  I  have  never 
known  it. 


Dr.  Edward  Alfred  Piggott,  called ;   and  Examined. 


75773.  (Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  district  medical  officer 
for  the  Risbridge  Union,  I  believe  ? — Yes. 

75774.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  for  us 
a  statement  which  we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? 
—Yes. 

(The   Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  am  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  also  a  Licentiate  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries  of  the  City  of  London,  and  I  have  been 
qualified  to  practice  since  the  year  1871.  For  the  past 
twenty-five  j'ears  T  have  held  the  appointments  of  medical 
officer  and  public  vaccinator  for  the  second  district  of  the 
Risbridge  Union,  and  I  am  still  holding  the  same  offices. 

2.  The  sanitary  authority  for  my  district  is  under  the 
les,  control  of  the  Clare  Rural  District  Council  in  so  far  as  the 
Us-  Suffolk  parishes  are  concerned,  and  the  Essex  parishes 
nion,  are  under  the  control  of  the  Bumpstead  Rural  District 

Council.  There  is  a  medical  officer  of  health  and  two 
inspectors  (sanitary).  Clare  (town)  has  a  parish  council, 
but  its  powers  are  so  hmited  that  it  may  be  treated  as  a 
negligible  quantity  in  so  far  as  local  government  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  Rural  District  Council  of  Clare  has  just  com- 
pleted a  system  for  the  supply  of  pure  water  to  the  town 
and  the  neighbouring  hamlet  of  Chilton  the  supply  of 
water  being  botli  pure  and  plentiful. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  matters  as  regards  vaccina- 
tion (public),  i.e.,  general  control,  appointment  of  public 
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vaccinators,  legal  proceeding.-!  for  enforcing  the  Act,  etc., 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  boards  of  guardians 
and  jjlaced  under  the  control  of  some  central  authority. 
I  think  by  such  a  change  the  officials  who  have  to  admin- 
ister the  Act  would  have  a  better  chance  of  carrying  out 
a  more  or  less  obnoxious  duty. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  medical  matters  it  is  a  very  important,  and  at  the  same 
time  comprehensive  question  for  consideration.  From 
my  lengthened  experience  as  a  district  medical  officer 
I  do  not  think  much,  if  anything,  would  be  gained  by 
handing  over  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  to  one  central  authority.  In  my  opinion 
the  boards  of  guardians  throughout  England  and  Wales 
carry  on  the  work  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner.  The 
members  of  the  board  are  elected  from  the  several  towns 
and  parishes  constituting  the  union  area,  and  such  being 
the  case  they  (the  guardians)  must  know  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  generally  of  those  who  apply  for 
medical  relief  bette."  than  any  organisation  which  might 
be  formed  under  a  central  authority.  The  relieving 
oflicer  is  the  first  official  (in  the  majority  of  cases)  to  make 
enquiry  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  apphcant  for  medical 
relief,  and  to  grant  the  order  for  medical  attendance. 
The  enquiries  of  this  official  are,  in  many  cases,  supple- 
mented by  knowledge  obtained  from  the  guardian  or 
guardians  of  the  parish  at  the  next  board  meeting. 

0.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that  the  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor  (paupers)  is  seriously  affected  by 
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26  July,  1907. 
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r.  Edward  the  complete  absence  of  any  organised  scheme  for  the  proper 
•  Piggott.    nursing  of  the  patients  in  their  own  homes.    I  Avould 

  venture  to  suggest  that  every  union  area  should  be  divided 

July,  1907.  districts  (not  of  necessity  conterminous  with  the 
medical  districts)  and  that  a  duly  qualified  nurse,  in  the 
pay  of  the  guardians,  should  be  resident  in  each  district 
and  should  act  under  the  orders  of  the  district  medical 
officer  or  officers  responsible  for  the  medical  administra- 
tion of  the  district  in  which  she  resides.  This  nurse 
should  be  debarred  from  all  attendance  upon  midwifery 
cases. 

7.  Under  existing  circumstances  the  nursing  is  of  a 
most  inefficient  and. uncertain  character.  Some  neighbour, 
or  any  woman  who  can  be  induced  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  by  the  relieving  officer  to  take  up  the  duties, 
being  pressed  into  the  service  ;  the  results  being  anything 
but  satisfactory. 

8.  The  Poor  Law  regulations  provide  for  medical 
attendance  in  cases  of  childbirth  under  certain  conditions. 
I  tliink  these  conditions  should  be  of  a  more  extended 
character  in  order  that  every  poor  woman  in  the  kingdom 
should  be  enabled  to  have  the  benefit  of  skilled  attendance 
at  the  hands  of  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner 
during  her  labour  and  the  lying-in  period.  I  feel  certain 
that  by  this  means  a  great  amount  of  suffering  would  be 
alleviated  and  many  lives  saved  to  the  State.  The 
existing  Midwives  Act  is  a  very  crude  and  unsatisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  this  subject. 

9.  The  voluntary  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  this 
district  are  few  and  far  between.  It  must  be  understood 
that  the  district  itself  is  purely  agricultural  and  the  bulk 
of  the  residents  are  anything  but  wealthy.  The  assist- 
ance given  generally  assumes  the  form  of  coal  and  soup 
in  the  winter  months.  And  I  am  afraid  too  much  partial- 
ity is  shown  in  its  distribution — -the  most  deserving  cases 
usually  going  to  the  wall. 

10.  There  are  no  hospitals  nearer  than  Cambridge, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Sudbury. 

11.  There  are  the  usual  branches  of  certain  friendly 
societies,  viz. : — "  The  United  Patriots,"  "  The  Shepherds  " 
and  one  or  two  small  local  clubs  which  break  up  each  year 
and  are  then  reconstituted.  There  is  always  a  class  of 
poor  between  what  I  will  term  the  legal  poor,  i.e.,  those 
entitled  to  medical  relief  at  the  cost  of  the  guardians  and 
those  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  minimum  medical  fee. 
This  is  the  class  that  is  most  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  is 
generally  provided  for  by  the  medical  men  in  the  various 
districts  through  the  medium  of  a  surgery  club,  so  that 
members  may  obtain  medical  attendance  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  per  annum,  i.e..  Is.  per  quarter  paid  in  advance. 

12.  I  do  not  think  the  health  of  the  community  suffers 
to  any  great  extent  (except  in  the  matter  of  nursing  which 
is  deplorably  insufficient)  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in 
amount  or  quality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present 
available  for  the  poor. 

75775.  {Mr.  Booth.)  In  Paragraph  3  of  your  state- 
ment you  mention  that  the  rural  district  council 
of  Clare  has  just  completed  a  system  for  the  supply 
of  pure  water  to  the  town  and  the  neighbouring 
hamlet  of  Chilton.  From  various  other  districts  in 
this  neighbourhood  we  have  heard  that  there  is  a 
very  great  difficulty  in  getting  good  or  wholesome 
water  ;  was  this  system  introduced  in  consequence  of 
that  difficulty  having  been  felt  in  Clare  ? — The  principal 
reason  was  that  all  the  water  supply  of  the  town  (which 
was  by  wells),  or  nearly  all  the  wells,  were  found  to  be 
contaminated  with  sewage. 

75776.  The  sewage  of  the  villages  in  which  they  were  ? 
— I  am  speaking  of  Clare  itself.  That  was  the  reason 
why  we  had  the  water  supply  there.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  compelled  us  to  have  it. 

75777.  What  sort  of  place  is  Clare  ? — It  has  a  popula- 
tion I  think  of  about  1,600  odd. 

75778.  And  is  there  no  proper  drainage  system  V — 
There  is  no  drainage  system. 

75779.  And  they  were  drinking  this  water  ? — Yes. 
The  sewage  percolated  in  through  the  sub-soil,  and  all 
the  wells — they  were  nearly  all  of  them  surface  wells- 
were  contaminated  by  the  sewage  which  was  above  the 
chalk. 

75780.  Where  do  you  get  the  water  from  in  this  new 
supply  ? — We  have  made  a  boring,  and  we  have  a  regular 
waterworks  now. 
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75781.  Had  you  to  go  deep  ?— We  had  to  go  down  Clare  water 
170  feet  I  think,  or  something  like  that.  supply. 

75782.  And  then  you  got  pure  water  ? — Yes,  we  have 
got  pure  water  and  an  unlimited  supply.  It  is  beautiful 
water,  although  it  is  hard.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
grumbling  about  the  water  now,  because  it  is  not  good 
water  for  cooking  purposes,  but  it  is  good  for  drinking. 

75783.  Did  you  go  into  the  chalk  there  ? — Yes,  we 
went  into  the  chalk. 

75784.  We  have  heard  that  some  of  the  water  coming 
through  the  chalk  contains  iron  ? — -There  is  a  trace  of 
iron,  I  think,  in  the  supply  we  have  now.  They  sank 
a  well  before  that  in  a  different  position,  and  there  was 
iron  there.  This  is  sunk  on  the  top  of  the  hill  just  outside 
the  town,  so  that  we  can  use  it  for  fire  extinguishing 
purposes  without  the  engine. 

75785.  So  you  bored  from  the  top  of  the  hill  ?— Yes. 

75786.  And  having  got  it  there,  you  have  it  on  pressure 
in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

75787.  It  is  an  extremely  good  scheme,  I  should  pre- 
sume ? — Yes. 

75788.  Has  it  been  expensive  ?— It  has.    I  could  not 
give  you  the  figure  exactly,  but  it  is  expensive. 

75789.  Do  you  suppose  that  a  good  supply  of  water 
can  practically  be  got  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  going  down  that  depth  ? — -Yes,  I  think  so.  They 
have  done  it  in  one  or  two  other  villages  near — Stoke- 
by-Clare,  for  instance — the  late  Lord  Loch  did  the  same 
thing  there,  and  they  have  water  there  under  pressure 
in  the  village.  And  again  at  Hundon,  one  of  the  villages 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr,  W.  H.  Smith. 

75790.  Does  the  water  rise  of  its  own  accord,  or  is  it 
an  artesian  well  ?— It  has  to  be  pumped. 

75791.  Is  it  a  regular  well,  that  has  had  to  be  sunk  ? — 
It  is  an  artesian  tube  driven  down  the  boring,  and  then 
we  have  an  engine  house  at  the  top  and  a  wind  wheel 
with  a  large  reservoir.  I  forget  the  capacity  of  the 
reservoir  exactly.  There  is  a  wind  engine  for  when  we 
have  the  wind,  and  when  the  wind  fails,  there  is  an  oil 
engine. 

75792.  So  that  it  is  pumped  up  there  ? — Yes.  We 
have  a  continuous  supply,  and  we  are  never  out  of  it — ■ 
at  all  events  the  supply  has  not  failed  since  the  water 
works  have  been  opened. 

75793.  In  Paragraph  5,  you  say  :  "  From  my  lengthened 
experience  as  a  district  medical  officer  I  do  not  think  much, 
if  anything,  would  be  gained  by  handing  over  the  whole 
work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  to  one 
central  authority."  You  think  that  practically  it  would 
not  be  desirable  ? — I  had  done  a  great  deal  of  Poor  Law 
work  before  I  came  to  practice  in  Clare  on  my  own  account. 
I  had  acted  as  locum  tenens  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
in  fact,  I  may  say  in  nearly  every  county,  and 
in  some  counties  more  than  in  others ;  and  I  had 
had  a  great  insight  into  the  working  of  the  Poor 
Law.  I  generally  had  charge  of  a  union  district,  or  a 
workhouse,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

75794.  Have  you  acted  as  medical  officer  of  health  at 
the  same  time  as  district  medical  officer  ? — On  one 
occasion  I  did. 

75795.  And  so  you  would  see  the  two  pieces  of  work 
side  by  side  ? — Yes. 

75996.  They  are  fairly  distinct  in  their  aims,  are  they 
not  ? — Yes,  they  are  fairly  distinct  in  their  aims  ;  but 
as  far  as  the  medical  relief  of  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  think  in  the  rural  districts  or  in  the  country 
generally  you  can  better  the  guardians  control. 

75797.  But  you  do  make  some  strong  remarks  aboul 
the  matter  of  nursing  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

75798.  That  you  consider  is  very  important  ? — It  is 
very  important ;  and  that  is  absolutely  the  case,  in 
my  district,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  throughout  the 
country  generally.  Speaking  of  the  legal  poor,  that  is, 
those  under  the  Poor  Law  for  whom  orders  have  been 
obtained  from  the  relieving  officer,  I  think  the  nursing  is 
very  deficient. 

75799.  You  suggest  in  Paragraph  6  that  there  should 
be  a  duly  qualified  nurse,  in  the  pay  of  the  guardians, 
who  should  be  resident  in  each  district.    Do  you  mean 
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Q        that  that  nurse  would  be  working  solely,  for  the  guardians, 
of       or  would  she  have  other  nursing  duties  besides  ? — I 
poor   should  say  she  should  be  working  solely  for  the  guardians, 
jposed  ghe  should  be  a  young  active  woman  who  could  get  about 
the  district  on  a  bicycle,  so  that  she  could  cover  a 
'  fair  amount  of  ground  ;    and  she  should  have  a  district 
arranged  for  her  to  look  after. 

75800.  Would  you  have  in  each  district  your  district 
medical  officer  and  your  district  nurse  ? — I  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  I  should  confine  the  nurse  to  each 
medical  district.  I  think  the  union  should  be  divided, 
and  if  there  were  five  districts  for  the  medical  officers, 
I  should  take  perhaps  three  nurses  to  work  the  whole  lot. 

75801.  To  cover  the  whole  ground  ? — Yes. 

75802.  Just  as  the  relieving  officers  cover  the  whole 
ground  ? — Yes. 

75803.  There  might  be  more  nurses  than  relieving 
officers,  but  fewer  nurses  than  medical  officers  ? — Exactly. 

75804.  Would  you  look  upon  it  as  one  link  in  a  com- 
plete system  ? — In  a  complete  chain.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing. 

75805.  But  you  do  not  wish  to  mix  it  with  other  forms 
of  nursing  ? — No.  If  she  is  acting  as  a  general  nurse, 
she  should  not  mix  it  up  with  obstetric  nursing,  or 
have  anything  to  do  with  obstetric  cases.  The  two 
should  be  kept  totally  distinct ;  obstetric  nursing  and 
general  nursing  should  never  be  mixed  together ;  it  is  not 
safe.  If  you  mix  up  obstetric  nursing  with  general 
nursing  mischief  will  occur,  and  must  do  so. 

75806.  Would  you  propose  that  the  Poor  Law  mid- 
wifery cases  should  be  treated  by  a  special  organisation  ? 
—My  idea  is  that  greater  facilities  should  be  given  to  the 
poor,  so  that  they  can  have  skilled  medical  attendance — 
so  that  they  may  have  the  services  of  the  district  medical 
officer — instead  of  reljang  on  the  so-called  midwives  ; 
because  in  these  rural  districts  we  have  no  qualified 
midwives,  as  the  districts  are  too  poor  to  support  them. 

75807.  Supposing  the  district  medical  officer  attends 
to  the  woman,  they  would  still  need  the  same  kind  of 
nurse  to  follow  it  up  ? — They  would  do  as  they  do  now. 
They  generally  get  some  woman  in  to  look  after  them. 

75808.  Some  village  help  ? — Yes.  If  the  medical 
officer  was  responsible  for  the  case,  and  was  attending  the 
case,  he  would  see  that  she  did  her  work  properly,  and 
she  would  be  under  his  control  by  virtue  of  being  there. 

75809.  Then  voluntary  efforts  you  rather  set  aside 
altogether  ? — They  are  hardly  worth  considering  or 
thinking  about. 

75810.  The  hospitals  are  used  for  pauper  patients, 
are  they  not  ? — -Yes. 

75811.  Do  the  pauper  patients  go  to  the  hospitals  at 
Cambridge  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  ? — Yes.  We  can 
send  them  to  the  Cambridge  hospital,  as  our  board  sub- 
scribe to  the  Cambridge  hospital ;  I  do  not  think  they 
subscribe  to  the  Bury  St.  Edmund's  hospital.  In  my 
district  the  Cambridge  hospital  would  be  the  nearest, 
because  we  are  on  the  railway  and  they  could  be  sent 
down  there  within  an  hour. 

75812.  In  your  own  infirmary,  I  suppose,  you  have  no 
means  of  treating  difficult  cases  ? — I  am  not  a  workhouse 
medical  officer  ;  I  am  simply  a  district  medical  officer. 

75813.  I  know  that  ? — In  case  of  emergency  I  dare  say 
cases  could  be  treated  there,  because  the  workhouse 

ident  medical  officer  could  perform  any  operation — at  least, 
so  I  should  think. 

75814.  But  as  a  rule  they  would  not  be  ordered  in, 
would  they  ? — No,  not  for  an  operation  or  an  accident, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  We  treat  the  accidents  in  their 
own  cottages.  I  have  treated  in  a  cottage  with  success 
such  a  case  as  the  amputation  of  an  arm  from  a  gunshot 
injury.  Everything  went  on  all  right,  and  with  good  result. 
It  was  inconvenient  to  send  the  man  to  Cambridge,  and 
he  was  not  a  pauper. 

75815.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Were  you  able  to  get  any  help 
in  that  case  ? — Yes.  I  had  help  withm  half  an  hour. 
I  had  a  duly  qualified  medical  man  come  from  Haverhill. 

75816.  Was  any  money  forthcoming  to  pay  him,  or 
did  he  come  as  a  friend  ? — He  came  as  a  friend. 

75817.  Without  payment? — Without  payment.  A 
friend  of  the  man  paid  the  expenses.    Of  course,  that 
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was  between  ourselves — the  two  doctors  ;  bvit  the  bill 
was  paid  by  a  friend  of  the  patient.  All  patients  have 
not  got  friends  like  that. 

75818.  It  was  not  a  Poor  Law  case  ? — No,  it  was  not 
a  Poor  Law  case,  but  the  man  was  in  a  club,  and  I  dare  say 
if  the  matter  had  been  pushed  it  might  have  been  made 
a  Poor  Law  case.  There  were  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  on  account  of  which  we  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  press  the  matter,  so  it  was  treated  as  a 
private  case. 

75819.  Do  you  ever  require  help  to  administer  an  Anaesthetist 
anaesthetic ;  that  is,  do  you  require  someone  to  give  an  assisting  at 
anajsthetic  for  you  ? — Yesterday  week,  as  district  medical  opera- 
officer,  I  had  a  Poor  Law  case  in  my  district  which  re-  ^^^^  ^.""^ 
quired  that.    It  was  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  t^j^^'i^'f^e*^ 
It  was  in  a  village  called  Hundon,  and  the  patient  was 

an  old  man  between  seventy-nine  and  eighty.  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  very  easy  job  when  I  was  sent  for,  but  I 
failed  to  do  it,  and  I  got  my  friend  from  Cavendish,  who 
is  my  deputy  in  Poor  Law  matters.  He  came  over  and 
gave  an  anaesthetic,  and  we  reduced  it. 

75820.  Is  any  fee  allowed  by  the  guardians  for  that  ? — 
There  is  no  fee  allowed,  but  I  shall  apply  for  a  fee  under 
a  certain  section  in  the  Poor  Law  Orders. 

75821.  Have  you  had  before  to  apply  for  a  fee  under 
that  section  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  to  apply. 

75822.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  ? — 
No.    But  I  have  never  applied  for  an  anaesthetic  fee. 

75823.  But  you  have  for  other  purposes  ? — I  have 
applied  for  an  accident  which  has  not  come  under  the 
schedule  of  extras.  I  forget  exactly  what  the  accident 
was,  but  it  was  a  surgical  case  of  some  sort  where  no 
fee  was  provided  by  the  Poor  Law.  They  allowed  a 
fee. 

75824.  [Mr.  Booth.)  You  have  a  private  practice,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

75825.  Do  you  rely  on  that  mainly  ? — The  two  com- 
bined, of  course. 

75826.  In  connection  with  your  private  practice,  have 
you  got  a  club  of  your  own  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  find  that 
within  the  last  few  years  this  private  club  of  my  own 
has  been  falling  off  very  much. 

75827.  How  long  have  you  had  it  established  ? — It 
has  been  established  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  had 
it  myself  nearly  twenty-six  years. 

75828.  You  took  over  an  existing  club,  then  ? — I  took 
over  a  practice  that  was  established  a  year  or  two  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  so  it  is  a  fairly  old  practice. 

75829.  How  many  members  would  there  be  in  it  ? — It 
is  a  small  club.  The  most  entries  I  have  had  in  my  book 
have  not  been  more,  I  should  think,  than  150 ;  but  years 
ago  it  was  very  much  larger. 

75830.  But  that  was  before  your  time  ? — Yes. 

75831.  What  has  it  been  in  your  time  ? — In  my  time 
I  worked  it  up  to  about  150,  then  there  seemed  to  be  a 
wave  of  depression,  and  people  said  they  could  not  afford 
it,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

75832.  Is  the  charge  Is.  per  quarter  ? — Yes,  that  is 
for  adults  ;  but  if  they  join  at  over  sixty  years  of  age  it 
is  Is.  6d.  per  quarter. 

75833.  You  will  take  them  at  that  age  ? — Yes,  at  Is.  6d. 
per  quarter — over  fifty,  I  think  it  is. 

75834.  But,  of  course,  if  they  have  joined  yoimger  they 
continue  to  pay  the  same  price  ? — Yes  ;  they  continue 
on  at  the  same  price  if  they  join  younger  ;  but  then 
children  as  a  rule  are  more  liable  to  illness  than  older 
people. 

75835.  What  is  the  rate  for  children  ? — I  charge  Is., 
just  the  same  as  for  adults  ;  only  if  there  is  more  than 
one  child  in  the  family  I  make  a  reduction  if  they  are 
all  in. 

75836.  A  reduction  on  quantity  ? — Yes  ;  I  will  take 
them  in  at  6d.  per  quarter  then  ;  this  applies  to  the  chil- 
dren only. 

75837.  Do  you  consider  that  pays  you  ? — It  pays  mo 
in  this  way,  that  if  I  did  not  do  it  I  should  have  journeys 
and  all  sorts  of  things,  and  the  running  up  of  bills  A\  hich 
would  never  be  paid.    So  that  it  does  pay  me  in  that  way. 
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75838.  It  works  in  with  the  rest  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

75839.  But  you  would,  not  take  in  anybody  who  could 
afford  to  pay  a  proper  fee,  would  you  ? — No,  certainly 
not. 

75840.  Do  the  members  of  these  clubs  come  to  you  ? — 
They  come  to  me. 

75841.  Would  you  go  to  them  in  serious  cases  ? — They 
have  to  send  a  message  to  the  surgery  between  nine  and 
ten  in  the  morning  if  attendance  is  required  that  day. 
Up  to  ten  o'clock  I  receive  messages.  Then  I  make  up 
my  list  for  my  journey,  and  if  they  send  after  that,  unless 
it  is  something  very  urgent,  I  do  not  go.  Otherwise  I 
might  be  going  over  the  same  ground  over  and  over  again, 
so  you  must  make  some  rule. 

75842.  You  have  it  in  your  mind  that  you  must  call 
on  them  along  with  all  the  rest  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  must 
draw  a  hne  somewhere. 

75843.  What  are  they — agricultural  labourers  ? — ^Yes. 

75844.  Do  most  of  that  class  join  clubs  of  that  kind  ? 
— A  good  many  do,  but  in  my  district  I  am  rather  afraid 
most  of  them  do  not. 

75845.  Do  you  think  it  is  falling  off  ?— I  think  it  is 
falling  off. 

75846.  And  the  vounger  men  do  not  care  about  it  ? — 
Yes. 

75847.  Is  there  any  reason  for  it  ? — I  think  it  is  to  a 
great  extent  from  improvidence.  They  do  not  seem  to 
realise  the  importance  of  it.  I  think  they  would  sooner 
go  into  the  village  ale-house  and  spend  their  shillings 
there. 

75848.  And  take  their  chance  ? — Yes.  That  is  my 
general  belief. 

75849.  And  come  on  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  that  is  it. 

75850.  Have  you  seen  a  change  in  the  last  few  years  ? 
- — Yes ;  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  last  few  years. 
When  I  first  came  here  there  were  certain  people  who 
would  say,  "  We  are  very  pleased  to  be  in  your  club, 
because  we  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  relieving  officer," 
and  so  they  avoided  Poor  Law  relief  for  medical  purposes  ; 
but  now  they  seem  to  have  practically  given  that  up. 

7585L  How  do  you  collect  the  money  ?  Is  it  paid 
quarterly  ? — Yes. 

75852.  Have  you  to  go  round  to  collect  it  ? — No. 
They  bring  it  to  my  house.  If  they  see  me  in  the  village 
sometimes  they  will  ask  me  to  take  it,  but  they  are  sup- 
posed to  bring  it  and  pay  it.  I  am  not  particular  ;  they 
are  supposed  to  pay  quarterly  in  advance,  but  I  allow 
them  a  month  really  to  pay  it  in. 

75853.  {Mrs.  Boaanquet.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  about 
the  nursing  in  your  district ;  is  it  only  for  the  pauper 
patients  that  you  lack  nurses,  or  is  it  for  the  whole  of  the 
poor  ?— There  is  a  nurse  and  there  is  a  nursing  associa- 
tion in  my  district.  Ostensibly  she  was  got  to  assist 
the  poor,  but  she  is  allowed  to  go  to  infectious  cases- 
such  cases  as  puerperal  fever.  In  fact  I  have  found  she 
has  been  to  several  infectious  cases.  The  guardians 
communicated  with  me,  and  requested  me  to  employ 
this  nurse.  I  said  that  un'il  she  desisted  from  going  to 
these  cases  I  could  not  employ  her,  and  that  it  would  be 
.wrong  for  me  to  do  so,  as  it  would  simply  be  the  means 
of  spreading  disease  about  the  district.  I  got  into  trouble 
— the  guardians  pressed  me,  and  were  very — I  considered 
they  were  trying  to  kick  me  out  of  my  appointment,  to 
speak  plainly,  and  I  had  to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Medical  Defence  Union.  As  soon  as  they  received 
a  solicitor's  letter  from  the  Medical  Defence  Union  the 
thing  collapsed  as  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

'  75854.  Were  the  guardians  subscribing  to  this  nursing 
association  ? — Yes,  they  subscribed  ;  but  that  does  not 
justify  them  iii  compelling  me  to  employ  a  dangerous 
nurse,  does  it  ? 

75855.  I  only  want  to  know  the  position  ? — That  is 
the  position. 

'  75856.  Now,  I  suppose,  they  do  not  subscribe  ? — 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  they  still  subscribe.  I  have 
had  no  guarantee  that  the  nurse  will  be  under  my  control 
and  will  desist  from  attending  these  midwifery  cases  and. 
infectious  cases,  and  therefore  I  cannot  employ  her. 


75857.  Do  you  know  whether  she  does  attend  any 
pauper  cases  apart  from  your  directions  to  do  so  ? — 
Very  likely  ;  I  should  not  be  at  all  surprised. 

75858.  But  you  are  not  aware  that  it  is  so  ? — Privately 
I  know  that  she  does.  It  is  a  very  imsatisfactory  state 
of  affairs. 

75859.  {Mr.  Oar  diner.)  In  Paragraph  4  you  say  you  Proposal 
would  like  the  vaccination  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  to  transfer 
boards  of  guardians  and  placed  under  the  control  of  vaocmation 
some  central  authority;    might  I  ask  what  authority  *° 
you  have  in  your  mind  ? — I  should  think  the  county  gomj^jj^ 
council  would  be  probably  a  better  authority. 

75860.  Why  do  you  wish  to  transfer  it  to  the  county 
council  from  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Because  I  think 
there  will  be  less  friction  in  the  working  of  the  Act. 

75861.  Are  there  many  anti-vaccinators  in  your  dis- 
trict ? — Not  a  great  number. 

75862.  Do  such  as  there  are  cause  friction  ? — ^Yes  ; 
they  cause  friction  wherever  they  are.  But  I  think  the 
Vaccination  Act  has  got  into  that  condition  now  that 
it  does  not  matter  very  much  what  is  done  in  regard  to  it. 
It  is  in  a  state  of  chaos  ;  there  is  no  compulsory  vaccina- 
tion now,  and  you  might  as  well  abolish  it  throughout 
the  country.    That  is  my  opinion. 

75863.  But  when  you  say  in  Paragraph  4  you  would 
like  some  central  autho-ity,  you  mean  the  county  council  ? 
—Yes. 

75864.  With  any  powers  additional  to  what  the  guar- 
di  ms  have  ?— As  I  say,  the  Compulsory  Act  is  now 
absolutely  abolished,  and  until  there  is  a  new  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  I  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  as  far  as 
compulsory  powers  are  concerned,  or  any  powers,  to 
have  any  efficient  action. 

75865.  So  even  if  it  were  transferred  ic  would  not  do 
very  much  good  ? — I  do  not  think  it  matters  at  present. 
Under  existing  'ircumstances  I  am  afrail  vacoination 
is  pi  ac  tic  illy  a  dead  'etter  in  this  country.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  so. 

T5866.(ilftss  Hill.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of  feehng against 
it  amongst  the  people,  is  there  not  ? — Not  so  much  in 
these  rural  districts  as  I  think  there  is  in  large  towns  ; 
there  is  a  terrible  objection  to  it  there,  I  am  sure. 

75867.  You  do  not  still  find  the  people  objecting  in 
this  district  ? — No.  I  find  they  come  round  pretty  well 
— fairly  well. 

75868.  Then  in  regard  to  this  nurse  who  you  say  visits 
infectious  cases  ;  have  you  found  her  useful  for  infectious 
cases,  or  do  you  not  see  into  it  ? — I  do  not  employ  her  at 
all,  you  see  ;  I  cannot. 

75869.  But  would  you  not  employ  her  for  infectious 
cases  ? — I  should  not  mix  up  infectious  cases  with  ordinary 
cases  ;  that  would  not  be  right. 

75870.  You  seem  to  want  two  nurses,  do  you  not— one 
for  infectious  cases  and  one  for  other  cases  ? — The  nurse 
we  are  talking  about  is  not  under  the  guardians,  and  she 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  guardians.  She  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  guardians,  and  therefore  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  discuss  what  she  does.  She  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Poor  Law — nothing  whatever.  Only  the 
guardians  are  trying — to  use  rather  strong  language — 
to  cram  her  down  my  throat,  although  I  know  it  to  be 
dangerous. 

75871.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Under  whose  control  is  the 
district  nurse  ;  who  supervises  her  ? — She  is  under  the 
control  of  a  committee  in  Clare. 

75872.  A  medical  committee  ? — There  is  a  medical 
man  attached  to  it,  but  it  is  not  a  medical  committee. 
There  is  only  one  medical  man  on  it. 

75873.  Are  the  medical  men  of  the  district  represented 
on  it  in  any  way  ? — No. 

75874.  So  that  there  is  no  real  representation  of  the 
medical  profession  on  this  body  ? — Only  the  chief  wire- 
puller. 

75875.  I  gather  that  your  view  is  that  she  should  be 
more  under  medical  control  than  she  is  ? — If  she  is  to  be 
employed  with  paupers,  I  think  she  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  district  medical  officer,  whose  actual  duty 
it  is  to  look  after  paupers. 
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75876.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would  be  for  Clare,  but 
do  you  think  Clare  could  support  two  sorts  of  nurses,  one 
for  Poor  Law  cases,  and  another  for  non-  Poor  Law  cases  ? 
— The  non-Poor  Law  nurse  is  supported  entirely  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  her  cost  does  not  come  out 
of  the  rates  at  all ;  that  is  the  one  who  is  there  now.  As 
I  say  in  my  statement,  we  do  the  best  we  can  for  nursing. 
Any  woman  that  happens  to  be  handy  and  will  accept 
the  work  is  simply  pressed  into  the  service  ;  the  relieving 
ofiScer  has  to  get  whom  he  can. 

75877.  This  almost  comes  to  a  requirement  of  two  sorts 
of  nurses,  an  ordinary  nurse  and  an  infectious  nurse  for 
Poor  Law  cases,  and  an  ordinary  nurse  and  an  infectious 
nurse  for  non-Poor  Law  cases  and  even  a  midwifery 
nurse  besides,  so  there  would  be  five  if  you  had  a  complete 
staff.  Do  you  think  you  could  manage  as  many  as  that  ? 
— No,  we  could  not  manage  that. 

75878.  So  there  would  have  to  be  some  compromise 
of  some  sort  between  the  extremes  ? — Yes. 

75879.  Would  you  Uke  to  see  the  Poor  Law  regulations 
extended  in  regard  to  midwifery  ? — Yes. 

75880.  Would  you  kindly  explain  in  what  direction  ? — 
I  think  the  poor  women  should  be  able  to  obtain  the 
services  of  the  district  medical  officer  in  all  cases.  Under 
the  existing  conditions,  unless  the  man  has  two  or  three 
children,  they  will  not  allow  an  order  for  medical  attend- 
ance. But  very  often  these  people  are  very  poor  when 
the  first  child  arrives.  Their  wages  are  very  low — their 
average,  I  suppose,  does  not  touch  12s.  a  week  round  us, 
if  it  is  12s.  a  week  that  is  the  outside.  Then  very 
often  the  first  confinement  is  the  most  dangerous. 

75881.  How  do  they  manage  at  present  ? — At  present 
if  they  get  into  difficulties,  and  the  midwife,  or  the  so- 
called  midwife — the  village  midlife — finds  that  diffi- 
culties have  arisen,  and  she  feels  that  she  cannot  conduct 
the  case,  or  feels  nervous  about  the  case,  she  sends  do\\n 
to  Clare,  and  they  come  to  me  if  they  are  paupers.  Of 
course  I  send  them  to  the  relieving  officer  for  an  order, 
and  if  the  case  goes  on  to  the  relieving  officer  he  grants 
the  order  if  he  considers  the  case  eligible. 

75882.  Is  there  time  for  that  ?  Does  the  relieving 
officer  live  not  far  away  ? — I  should  go  without  the  order 
if  he  were  out.  We  have  an  understanding  in  that  way. 
The  relieving  officer  resides  in  the  town  of  Clare. 


75883.  Now  about  this  village  midwife  ;  is  she  a  woman  Dr.  Edward 
with  an  L.O.S.,  or  any  formal  qualification  ? — She  has  no    A.  Pigoott. 
qualification  whatever.   

26  July,  1907. 

75884.  She  is  what  is  called  a  "bona  fide"  ^ She  is   

what  you  may  call  a  "  gamp."  Qualifica- 
tions of 

7.5885.  They  are  now  kno-^vn  as  "bona  fides"  I  think  ? —  present  mid- 
Still,  I  think  they  are  quite  as  clever  as  some  of  these  wives, 
so-called   certified  ladies.    I  think  sometimes  a  little 
knowledge  is  dangerous,  and  may  do  more  harm  than 
good  very  often.    They  ignore  doctors,  and  they  think 
they  know  better  than  the  doctor,  a  great  many  of  them. 

75886.  You  have  watched  the  operation  of  the  Mid-  Effect  of 
wives  Act,  I  take  it  ? — I  have.  Midwive 

75887.  in  years  to  come  that  class  ^vill  disappear  supply  of 
will  it  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  bound  to  do  so  in  years  to  come,  midwives. 
What  will  happen  then  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  do  not  know. 

75888.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  serious  outlook  ? — 
Yes,  I  do.  I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  be  any  better  off 
by  employing  qualified  midwives  when  these  "  gamps  " 
disappear  than  we  are  now.  Matters  do  not  seem  to  be 
improving  in  our  district. 

75889.  A  "  gamp  "  is  something,  at  any  rate  ? — Yes. 

75890.  And  in  the  future  there  will  be  nothing  ? — The 
"  gamp  "  is  better  than  nothing,  certainly. 

75891.  Do  you  ever  have  occasion  to  advise  the  guar-  Case  instanc- 
dians  to  have  a  case  removed  into  the  infirmary — I  am  ing  need  for 
not  speaking  of  midwifery  now,  but  of  an  ordinary  case  compulsory 
of  sickness  where  you  have  found  the  condition  of  the  removal  to 
house  bad  ? — Yes,  I  have.    I  advised  them  to  remove  infirmary. 

a  case  from  Clare  Almshouses  about  ten  days  ago. 

75892.  Do  they  generally  do  it  ? — This  was  an  infirm 
old  woman  who  used  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  light  her  fire,  for  no  earthly  purpose.  Her  neigh- 
bours were  afraid  she  would  set  fire  to  the  whole  place. 
She  might  have  fallen  down  or  fallen  on  the  fire,  as  she 
was  very  tottery.  I  advised  her  removal,  and  she  was^ 
removed  \vithin  three  days. 

75893.  Do  you  find  the  guardians  ready  to  do  what 
they  can  to  meet  you  upon  a  recommendation  of  that 
sort  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Charles  Brown,  called  ;  and  Examined, 


Mr.  Charles 
Brown. 


of 


75894.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  are  a  relie-s'ing  officer  of  the 
Wickham  Brook  district  of  the  Risbridge  Union,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

75895.  And  you  have  prepared  a  short  statement  which 
we  may  take  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  Social  life  is  practically  non-existent  in  this  union. 
There  is  only  one  permanent  reading-room  in  the  dis- 
trict, that  having  been  presented  to  Great  Thurlow 
by  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P. 

2.  Tlie  industries  are  purely  agricultural.  Some 
years  back  ready-made  clothing  was  brought  in  for 
finishing.  This  has  ceased,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge, 
without  harm  to  the  poor. 

e  3.  Indoor  is  preferable  to  outdoor  relief  most  de- 
cidedly. To  quote  the  late  Mr.  Costerton,  our  auditor, 
"  an  order  for  the  House  stops  out-relief  and  empties  the 
workhouse." 

4.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  almost 
'or  solely  farm  labourers.    Aged  and  infirm  excepted,  the 

applicants  are  jxiuper  bred. 

5.  Again  excepting  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  cause  of 
pauperism  is  hereditary  improvidence. 

6.  In  our  imion  the  administration  is  not  uniform. 
7  It  is  more  strict  in  my  district  than  the  other  two.  The 
^w  result  is  that  this  district,  which  was  the  worst,  is  now 
^'    the  best.    We  have  less  pauperism,  more  thrift  and,  I 

believe,  better  homes.    One  of  the  first  steps  towards 
this  was  the  private  medical  club  of  the  late  W.  G. 
b  Slutter,  the  payment  to  which  was  2s.  per  half  year  for 
man,  wife,  and  children  under  sixteen.    Many  weeks  my 


number  of  paupers  receiving  medical  relief  only  is  nil,  26  July,  1907. 

and,  when  any,  only  one  or  two.   

Proposed 

7.  To  secure  better  homes,  and  to  retain  the  popula-  inducements 
tion,  all  cottages  certified  as  fulfilling  proper  sanitary  to  secure 
conditions  should  be  charged  half  rates.  better  homes, 

etc. 

8.  Reading-rooms,  etc.,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  Proposal  to 
basis  as  places  of  worship,  as  regards  rating.  confine  out- 

9.  To  encourage  benefit  societies,  where  the  case  is  menfter,. 
removable,  out-relief  should  not  be  given  to  those  who  of  benefit 
by  their  own  neglect  are  not  members.  societies. 

10.  In  the  interest  of  the  children,  out-relief  should  P^pposed 
not  be  given  to  aged  persons  taking  up  the  air  space  " 
requh:ed  by  the  young.  ^^'^^^ 

11.  In  the  interest  of  the  aged  and  uifirm,  no  out-  living  in 
relief  should  be  given  to  them  if  living  alone.    Com-  crowded 
pulsory  power  of  removal  by  same  process  as  for  lunatics,  d^'^llings  or 
for  all  such  cases  where  living  alone  is  dangerous   to  '^''^S  alone, 
themselves  or  others.  -f^r^ 

12.  To  secure  uniform  administration  strict  bye-laws  workhouse, 
should  be  made,  and  where  cases  are  taken  by  committee  Proposed 
such  committee  to  be  a  standing  one,  before  whom  all  ''y^  laws, 
cases  are  to  go.  rehef'^*  *° 

13.  In  the  mterest  of  the  aged  paupers  all  relief  should  Proposals  as 
be  paid  at  the  homes ;  where  bread  is  given,  it  should  to  payment 
be  delivered  twice  weekly.  of  out-relief 

14.  To  stop  the  first  step  to  pauperism,  medical  relief  Proposal  to 
should  be  on  loan,  certain  cases  excepted.    Medical  give  medical 
officers  should  be  required  to  establish  private  medical  relief  on 
clubs  at  such  rates  as  the  board  may  approve  of  as  being  loan  and  to 
within  reach  of  the  wage-earning  power  of   the   dis-  establish 
trict.  private 

-    ■     -     -  -  medical 

clubs. 
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"^15.  Single  women  entering  the  workhouse  for  their 
third  confinement  should  be  placed  under  restraint  and 
employment  found  for  them. 

The  Rev.  A.  M'Kechnie,  J.P.,  a  member  of  the  Ris- 
bridge  Board  of  Guardians,  and  vicar  of  Wickhambrook, 
agrees  generally  with  the  above. 

75896.  {Mr.  Booth.)  I  think  j'ou  have  also  prepared  an 
Appendix  to  that  statement  which  we  may  make  use  of  ? 
—Yes.    [See  Appendix  No.  XIV.  (A) ). 

75897.  Your  district  seems  to  be  remarkably  free  of 
pauperism  ? — Very. 

75898.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to — good  adminis- 
tration ? — I  attribute  it  to  that. 

75899.  How  long  has  that  good  administration  been  at 
work  ? — Since  1871.  The  figures  I  have  just  put  in 
show  how  it  has  varied. 

75900.  I  see  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  popula- 
lation,  namely,  from  5,172  in  1851  to  3,258  in  1901  ?— Yes, 
there  has  been  a  great  reduction. 

75901.  And  nevertheless  there  has  also  been  a  great 
reduction  in  the  cost  per  head,  namely,  from  7s.  S^d.  in 
1851  to  3s.  Ifd.  in  1901  ?— Yes. 

75902.  But  I  see  that  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  in 
the  ten  years  from  1891  to  1901,  namely,  from  2s.  8j:d.  to 
3s.  Ifd.  ?— Yes ;  that  is  practically  because  we  have  not 
been  so  strict. 

75903.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  The  adminis- 
tration has  not  been  so  strict  of  recent  years  ? — That  is  so. 
Practically  too,  we  have  increased  the  amount  per  head, 
that  is,  the  allowance  is  more  generous. 

75904.  Was  that  partly  due  to  the  change  in  the 
electorate  ? — It  is  partly  due  to  that,  and  it  is  partly  due 
to  the  circular  which  ]\'Ir.  Chaplin  sent  out.  Then,  too, 
where  we  have  been  compelled  to  give  relief,  I  have  asked 
for  it  to  be  increased  in  order  to  make  it  more  adequate. 

75905.  How  long  have  you  been  relieving  officer  ? — I 
did  the  work  from  1872  to  1877  for  my  father,  and  since 
then  I  have  done  it  for  myself. 

75906.  In  Paragraph  4  you  say  that  except  the  aged 
and  infirm  the  applicants  for  relief  are  pauper  bred  ? — Yes. 
The  classes  who  apply  to  me  are  nearlj  all  farm  lalourers, 
and  my  able-bodied  cases  now  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
children  of  those  my  father  relieved  before  me. 

75907.  The  young  are  pauper  bred,  but  I  suppose  there 
will  be  some  of  the  old  who  are  not  ? — Yes. 

75908.  Possibly  some  of  the  older  people  are  not  pauper 
bred  ? — Yes.  I  have  fifty-five  not  able-bodied  over  sixty- 
five  years  old  with  an  average  of  seventy-five  years  each. 

75909.  Have  they  not  come  for  relief  until  they  were 
old  ?— No. 

75910.  Then  they  would  not  be  pauper  bred  ? — 
Practically  several  of  them  are  such. 

75911.  Even  of  those  ? — Several  of  them.  The  ex- 
perience of  my  father  and  myself  goes  back  to  1840. 

75912.  In  Paragraph  6  you  say  that  the  administration 
in  the  union  is  not  uniform  ? — That  is  so. 

75913.  Has  that  always  been  so  ? — Practically.  Per- 
haps you  will  permit  me  to  explain.  We  have  relief 
committees,  and  the  guardians  in  my  district,  I  consider, 
have  comprehended  the  work  better  than  the  guardians 
in  the  other  districts,  and  have  been  a  better  committee. 
They  have  backed  up  my  father  first  and  myself  after- 
wards more  than  the  other  committees  have  backed  up 
their  reheving  officers. 

75914.  They  do  not  learn  from  each  other  then  ? — No 
In  the  Appendix  which  I  have  handed  in,  I  point  that 
out.  In  the  Clare  district,  which  has  a  population  of 
4,090,  the  cost  per  head  was  5s.  10|d.  per  head  ;  and  in 
my  district  with  a  population  of  3,258,  the  cost  was  only 
3s.  Clare  is  practically  the  same  district  as  mine,  it 
has  the  same  characteristics. 

75915.  Is  there  no  industrial  difference  ? — No.  I 
had  to  relieve  there  when  the  late  relieving  officer  was 
suspended.  I  took  over  the  work  there  for  eight  weeks, 
and  four  parishes  there  gave  me  a  great  deal  more  work 
than  my  own  whole  district. 

75916.  Do  you  find  in  your  own  district  that  there  is 
less  pauperism  and  more  thrift  in  consequence  of  strict 
administration  ? — I  think  so  ;  that  is  my  honest  opinion. 


75917.  (Dr.  Downes.)  When  the  guardians  have  allowed 
outdoor  relief  in  money  or  kind  to  any  applicant,  do 
you  give  to  the  applicant,  or  to  someone  on  his  behalf, 
a  ticket  showing  the  particulars  of  the  relief  granted  ? — 
Yes.  Tliat  was  introduced  about  two  or  three  years  ago 
I  started  it  on  my  own  authority  some  years  back  ;  then 
I  dropped  it ;  and  then  we  had  the  instruction  from  the 
Board  that  it  should  be  done,  and  it  is  being  done  now. 

75918.  But  it  has  been  dropped  ? — It  had  been  dropped 
for  a  long  while.  I  was  the  only  one  who  did  do  it  on 
my  own  accoxmt,  but  when  I  found  the  others  were  not 
doing  it,  I  dropped  it. 

75919.  {Aliss  Hill.)  Is  the  system  of  issuing  relief 
tickets,  showing  the  amount  allowed,  a  common  practice 
in  this  county  ? — I  think  not. 

75920.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  paupers  ever  make  applica- 
tion direct  to  the  overseer  instead  of  to  the  relieving 
officer  ? — Very  rarely.  I  may  say  as  regards  medical 
relief  that  since  about  two  years  ago,  one  assistant 
overseer  has  power  to  give  orders  ;  that  is,  I  give  him 
blank  medical  forms  signed  by  myself  and  he  fills  them 
up.  That  has  tended  to  slightly  increase  the  number  of 
medical  relief  orders. 

75921.  Is  medical  relief  given  on  loan  in  your  union  ? — 
Yes,  to  a  slight  extent.  With  regard  to  the  giving  of 
medical  relief  on  loans  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  is 
clearly  legal,  but  our  system  is  this — that  if  we  give  it 
on  loan  ;  and  there  is  an  extra  fee,  we  charge  them  2s. 
Practically  I  give  very  few  orders.  One  of  our  doctors 
only  had  seventeen  medical  orders  in  two  years,  which 
practically  means  eight  orders  per  annum. 

75922.  Do  you  recover  much  of  the  loan  ? — Not  more 
than  about  half  of  those  granted  on  loan. 

75923.  Does  the  practice  of  the  medical  relief  on  loan 
lead  to  people  joining  friendly  societies  ? — Yes.  I 
attribute  the  strictness  with  which  we  have  been  able  to 
administer  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  large  number  of 
independent  societies  in  the  district.  We  have  eight 
branches  or  agents  of  registered  friendly  societies  with 
856  members.  They  are  not  all  resident  in  my  district 
but  they  have  those  numbers  in  ;  and  they  would  include 
the  151  members  of  the  Wickliam  Brook  Society,  which 
is  valued  as  solvent,  and  the  members  of  which  are  entitled 
to  5s.  a  week  at  sixty-five.  Then  we  have  five  Slate 
Clubs  with  126  members,  and  juvenile  clubs  with  139 
members. 

75924.  Are  your  guardians  strict  in  making  sons  sup- 
port their  parents  ? — In  my  district,  yes,  but  not  in 
others.  At  Haverill  with  a  population  of  8,701,  the 
amount  given  in  relief  was  £1,452  4s.  5d.,  the  cost  per 
head  of  population  being  3s.  4d.,  and  there  was  collected 
from  the  relatives  £19  Is.  Then  in  Clare  which  has 
4,090  inhabitants,  £1,202  13s.  I|d.  was  given  in  relief 
which  works  out  to  5s.  10|d.  per  head,  and  the  amount 
collected  from  relatives  was  £37  lis.  6d.  In  my  district 
of  Wickham  Brook,  which  has  a  population  of  3,258, 
the  amount  given  in  relief  was  £490  17s.  4d.,  the  cost 
being  33.  per  head,  and  of  the  total  I  collected  £37. 

75925.  How  much  would  a  single  son  earning  14s.  a 
week  be  expected  to  pay  ? — ^ About  3s.  per  month.  Or 
rather  I  think  I  ought  to  put  it  at  6d.  per  week.  If  a  man 
has  been  willing  to  meet  us,  we  have  never  pressed  very 
much  the  exact  amount  as  long  as  we  made  them 
acknowledge  the  liability.  I  take  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  it,  and  I  have  no  trouble  whatever  in  the  collection, 
only  now  and  then.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  get  most 
friendly  with  those  who  have  to  contribute.  I  am 
collecting  now  from  London,  Newmarket,  and  all  over 
the  place. 

75926.  If  a  single  son  lives  with  his  parents,  what  does 
he  pay  per  week  for  board  and  lodging  ? — As  a  rule, 
5s.  or  6s. 

75927.  Would  the  guardians  recognise  that  as  suffi- 
cient ? — The  fact  is  we  have  very  few  cases  where  there 
are  single  sons  living  at  home.  Perhaps  I  have  three 
widows  with  sons.  Practically  the  board  let  it  go.  But 
they  give  a  little  less  relief.  Supposing  we  give  2s.  a 
week  and  two  loaves  to  the  others,  we  would  give  in  that 
case  about  Is.  6d.  and  the  loaves.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  stop  that,  but  I  cannot. 

75928.  If  a  man  belongs  to  a  friendly  society,  and  is 
receiving  2s.  6d.  a  week  from  that  society,  do  the  board 
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take  that  into  account  in  calculating  his  out-relief  ? — 
Not  much.  I  have  got  a  case  that  occurred  lately.  A 
man  has  2s.  6d..  a  week,  and  we  allow  him  3s.  and  three 
loaves.  Practically  we  allow  about  3s.  and  four  loaves, 
or  3s.  6d.  and  three  loaves.  We  do  not  take  much  notice 
of  the  club  allowance, 

75929.  Is  it  legal  to  take  notice  of  the  amoimt  received 
from  a  friendly  society  ? — We  are  not  supposed  to  take 
notice  of  it.  It  was  legal  to  do  so,  till  they  passed  the 
last  Friendly  Societies  Act. 

75930.  Do  the  people  expect  as  much  under  those 
circumstances,  when  they  are  receiving  half-a-cro\\Ti  a 
week,  say,  from  a  friendly  society  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
do  quite.  They  are  practically  satisfied  with  a  little 
less, 

75931.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  What  scale  do  they  give  relief 
to  widows  on  ?— Practically  2s.  and  two  loaves.  I  wish 
I  had  brought  the  old  scale  with  me.  It  used  to  be  Is.  6d. 
and  two  loaves,  but  now  it  is  2s.  and  two  loaves. 

75932.  Is  that  for  a  widow  living  by  herself  ? — Yes, 
that  is  all  we  allow. 

75933.  What  rent  does  she  stand  at  ? — 9d.  or  Is.  a 
week.    It  is  inadequate  relief. 

75934.  Do  the  guardians  recognise  that  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  they  do — honestly  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

75935.  Do  you  press  it  on  them  that  it  is  inadequate  ? — ■ 
No,  not  now.  Practically  it  has  worked  so  long  that  it  is 
very  little  use  my  saying  anything.  I  had  a  talk  with  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Debenham,  yesterday  week,  and  he  made 
a  suggestion  on  that  very  point.  That  was,  that  if  the 
guardians  give  relief  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  up  to  the  aver- 
age of  the  indoor  maintenance.  He  considers  that  the 
guardians  would  then  be  far  more  careful  as  to  whom 
they  put  on.  If  they  were  bound  to  grant  adequate 
relief,  they  would  not  put  them  on  so  freely,  and  as  a 
natural  result  we  should  have  far  less  paupers. 

75936.  What  is  the  scale  of  relief  to  widows  with 
children  ? — About  6d.  and  two  loaves  for  each  child,  and 
nothing  for  the  widow.  On  that  point,  our  board  some 
years  ago  passed  a  resolution  that  the  widow  was  to  keep 
one  child  ;  but  I  did  manage  to  get  that  stopped.  Now, 
I  have  only  one  widow  with  a  family,  and  she  is  non- 
settled.  She  comes  from  Newmarket  and  she  is  having 
half-a-crown  and  eight  loaves. 

75937.  Do  you  think  that  ^vidow  from  Newmarket  has 
enough  ? — She  has  had  enough  up  to  the  present.  She 
goes  to  Branches  Park  and  gets  a  day's  work  there  and 
her  food.    I  should  not  like  to  say  it  is  sufficient  myself. 

75938.  She  has  lost  the  work  she  had  there,  has  she 
not  ? — She  had  a  place  there  at  10s.  a  week  ;  she  has  lost 
that,  and  now  she  gets  about  one  day's  work. 

75939.  Is  that  bringing  up  the  children  to  be  good  wage 
earners,  and  healthy  men  and  women  ? — No,  I  am  afraid 
it  is  not,  if  you  ask  me — honestly. 

75940.  So  really  the  next  generation  will  suffer  ? — ■ 
Yes.  In  that  very  case  the  man  died  of  consumption 
and  the  children  are  all  delicate,  and  how  to  treat  them 
I  do  not  know.  I  brought  the  woman  home  from  the 
board  this  day  fortnight,  when  she  went  for  an  increase. 
She  said  one  of  the  children  had  to  go  to  the  doctor's. 
She  wont  the  next  day.  I  had  a  letter  from  the  doctor, 
and  I  sent  the  child  to  the  Cambridge  Hospital.  Practi- 
cally the  relief  is  not  sufficient  for  the  childien.  The 


doctor  went  to  the  case  last  January  ;  he  said  then  they 
were  being  half  starved,  and  they  ought  then  to  go 
into  the  house — that  very  case. 

75941.  Would  you  like  to  have  any  power  to  appeal 
from  your  board  of  guardians  to  any  central  authority 
when  you  consider  the  relief  inadequate  ? — -It  would  be 
very  wise  from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  but  it 
would  not  do  for  us. 

75942.  Would  you  like  the  paupers  to  have  the  power  ? 
— I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  that.  I  do  not  see  why 
they  should  not  have  it,  certainly.  I  thought  you  meant 
for  us  officers  to  have  the  power  ;  I  should  not  like  to 
have  it  myself. 

75943.  But  you  cannot  be  dismissed  without  the 
consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — No,  but  I  had 
to  resign  once. 

75944.  {Mrs.  Bosanquel.)  The  fresh  particulars 
contained  in  the  Appendix  which  you  have  handed 
in  {8ee  Appendix  No.  XIV.  (A)  ).  May  we  print, 
if  we  suppress  the  names  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to 
explain  the  case  of  "  H.  H.",  which  was  a  very  bad 
one.  There  were  two  old  people  living  alone  in  the  alms- 
houses. One  was  taken  ill  on  the  Saturday,  and  he  went  to 
bed.  The  other  one  was  taken  ill  at  two  o'clock  on  the 
Monday  morning,  and  the  first  one  had  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
g  D  to  the  other  end  of  the  almshouse  and  summon  two  old 
people  who  were  seventy-five  years  of  age.  There  were 
four  old  people  there  over  300  years  of  age  altogather, 
one  of  them  lying  on  the  floor  in  the  wet.  They  had  to 
get  this  man  who  had  just  been  taken  ill  back  into  bed. 
For  three  weeks  I  could  not  get  a  proper  nurse  at  all,  and 
the  old  man  died  in  a  dreadful  condition.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  week,  fortunately  I  got  hold  of  a  trained  nurse, 
and  for  the  last  week  the  old  man  was  fairly  seen  to  :  but 
during  the  first  three  weeks,  the  stench  in  the  house  '\vas 
awful.  They  actually  took  from  that  old  man  sonie 
of  the  skin  and  burnt  it, 

75945.  Is  there  any  district  nurse  in  your  district  ? — 
No,  unfortunately  not  in  the  Wickham  Brook  portion. 

75946.  Did  the  guardians  object  to  you  paying  for  a 
nurse  in  this  case  ? — -No,  they  never  objected.  I  could 
not  get  one  at  first.  I  sent  over  to  Kedington  and  wired 
for  the  late  porter  and  his  wife,  but  they  had  both  gone, 
and  it  was  not  until  someone  suggested  there  was  a  lady 
staying  in  the  parish,  that  I  could  get  a  nurse.  If  I 
had  only  heard  of  it  at  first,  of  course  much  of  the  suffer- 
ing would  have  been  avoided.  I  was  paying  a  man 
Is.  9d.  a  night  to  sit  up. 

75947.  Would  you  like  to  have  powers  to  remove  these 
old  people  ? — Most  certainly.  I  had  a  case  of  an  old 
lady  of  ninety.  Three  times  I  went  to  the  house  to 
try  to  get  her  away,  and  I  took  Airs.  Brown  with  me 
once.  She  barred  the  windows  and  I  could  not  get  in. 
We  had  to  get  her  out  of  the  house.  At  last  I  went 
there  the  third  time  ;  she  took  a  poker  up  to  me.  I  said, 
"  You  have  got  to  go."  I  took  her  up,  and  I  lifted  her 
into  the  carriage.  I  got  another  old  woman  eighty  years 
old  to  go  with  her.  On  the  road  the  patient  fainted,  and  I 
thought  she  was  dead.  I  took  her  back  to  the  post 
office,  and  the  post-mistress  gave  her  a  drop  of  brandy,  and 
then  I  took  her  on.  She  is  alive  still,  but  I  should  never 
risk  a  case  like  that  again.  We  ought  to  have  power  to 
apply  to  the  magistrates  and  get  the  proper  legal  authority 
In  one  case  I  visited,  I  found  her  on  the  floor  with  her 
head  about  six  inches  off  the  fire. 
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Mr.  Odden  F,  Read,  called ;  and  Examined. 


75948.  {31  r.  Booth.)  You  have  prepared  a  statement 
for  us  which  we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief,  and 
ask  you  a  few  questions  upon  ? — -Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  The  Mildenhall  Union  comprises  a  purely  agricultural 
district,  and  it  is  with  the  agricultural  labouring  class  that 

°f  our  guardians  have  to  deal.  The  population  is  small  and 
scattered,  and  the  cottages  in  many  cases  are  in  poor 
repair  and  without  sufficient  bedroom  accommodation 
for  the  family. 

2.  As  a  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  men  finding 
employment,  and  it  is  seldom  that  there  are  many  out  of 

429— VII. 


work,  except  perhaps  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  middle  of  Mr.  Odden 
winter.    The  wages  paid  are  apparently  sufficient  for  a     F.  Bead. 

family  where  the  parents  are  thrifty,  and  if  scarcity  exists  

it  is  almost  always  foimd  in  houses  where  either  husband  2C  July,  1907. 
or  wife  are  drinkers.   

3.  The  district  lacks  any  sort  of  emplo3anent  for  women 
and  girls,  there  being  no  factories  and  no  local  industry 

carried  on.  There  is  therefore  nothing  to  supplement  the  Employment 
man's  wages.  by  guardians 

4.  I  do  not  think  there  have  been  any  peculiarities  or  pioyed'^n 
experiments  in  Poor  Law  administration  so  far  as  this  trenching 
district  is  concerned,  except  that  some  few  years  ago,  land. 
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r.  Odden   during  a  time  of  exceptional  distress  in  a  hard  winter,  the 
\  Mead,     guardians  hired  a  piece  of  land  and  employed  a  large 
~      number  of  men  in  trenching  it  for  planting.    This  was  the 
uly,  1 JU7.  means  of  keeping  a  large   umber  of  families  from  becoming 
paupers  and  of  relieving  exceptional  distress,  but  a  con- 
■   siderable  amount  of  trouble  was  incurred  in  carrying  the 
experiment  through  and  in  getting  the  expenses  allowed. 

5.  The  question  of  the  respective  merits  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief  is  a  difficult  one,  but,  so  far  as  this  union  is 
concerned,  it  has  been  thought  desirable  not  unduly  to 
enforce  indoor  relief :  firstly,  because  in  many  cases  it 
appears  hard  to  break  up  the  home  of  an  old  couple,  and, 
secondly,  because  it  is  more  economical  to  keep  the  paupers 
out  of  the  House  than  to  force  them  in. 

6.  It  has  sometimes  been  found  necessary  to  test  the 
bona  fides  of  an  application  by  the  offer  of  "  the  House." 
In  some  cases  the  offer  has  been  declined,  and  the  appli- 
cants have  managed  to  go  on  without  relief,  whereas  in 
other  cases,  while  the  offer  of  the  House  has  been  de- 
clined from  a  natm'al  shrinking  to  become  an  inmate,  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  give  relief  ultimately'  to 
prevent  destitution.  Speaking  personally,  I  should  bo  in 
favour  of  extending  outdoor  relief  except  in  cases  where 
the  destitution  clearly  arises  from  the  f  lult  ol:  t'le 
applicant. 

7.  The  three  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  : — 

(1)  Old  people  (labourers  and  their  wives)  who 
have  become  incapacitated  from  work,  and  have 
either  been  unable  to  save  in  consequence  of  the  size 
of  their  families,  or  have  been  improvident,  or  have 
given  way  to  drink. 

(2)  Families  where  the  breadwinner  is  temporarily 
incapacitated  by  illness. 

(3)  Single  women ,  pregnant,  coming  into  the  House 
for  their  confinement. 

8.  Except  in  cases  when  the  illness  of  the  breadwinner 
has  necessitated  an  application  for  temporary  relief,  in 
my  opinion  one  of  the  great  causes  of  pauperism  is  drink. 

9.  In  this  district  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as 
guardians  is  certainly  good  :  professional  men,  clergymen, 
estate  agents,  and  farmers.    There  are  no  lady  guardians. 

10.  I  can  give  no  special  particulars  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  in  this  imion.  Each  new  case  is  considered 
by  the  board,  the  circumstances  having  been  first  ascer- 
tained by  the  relieving  officer,  to  whose  opinion  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  weight  is  given.  He  has  every 
opportimity  of  seeing  the  applicant  and  his  family  at 
home,  and  can  best  judge  if  there  be  real  destitution  and 
need  for  relief.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  personal 
application  might  be  more  largely  insisted  upon,  although 
it  may  be  said  that  the  distance  which  many  an  applicant 
would  have  to  travel  would  be  long,  and  that  the  loss  of  a 
day's  work  either  to  man  or  wife  might  result. 

11.  After  twenty-five  years'  experience  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  on  the  whole  the  present  system  works  well,  but 
I  doubt  not  there  are  cases  where  relief  is  obtained  by  the 
undeserving,  and  that  many  deserving  are  ashamed  to  ask 
for,  and  consequently  do  not  get,  the  relief  they  really 
want.  The  idea  of  separate  homes  at  certain  centres  for 
the  treatment  of  the  old  and  infirm  away  from  the  work- 
house does  not  commend  itself  to  me,  as  it  would  involve 
the  separation  of  this  class  from  their  immediate  friends 
and  relations.  The  cost  of  visiting  would  prevent  their 
being  seen  constantly  as  they  are  at  present. 

12.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  boarding-out  of  all 
children.  None  should  be  retained  in  the  House.  The 
result  of  boarding-out  the  workhouse  children  in  this 
union  has  been  attended  with  the  best  results.  They  do 
not  acquire  tlie  workhouse  taint  which  was  apparent  with 
children  who  previously  remained  m  the  House  for  many 
years.  I  think  additional  facilities  might  be  given  for  the 
removal  of  children  from  the  House.  At  present  only 
deserted  and  orphan  children  can  be  so  dealt  with. 

13.  Although  it  would,  I  fear,  involve  additional  ex- 
pense, I  think  that  special  central  homes  might  be  estab- 
lished for  the  treatment  of  imbeciles  who  at  present  con- 
stitute an  appreciable  proportion  o'^  the  inmates  of  work- 
houses. But  for  the  question  of  cost,  I  should  recommend 
the  separate  treatment  of  the  sick  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
infirmaries  should  not  form  part  of  the  workhouse  premises. 
At  present  many  who  require  treatment,  and  who  could  be 
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best  looked  after  away  from  home,  shrink  from  coming 
into  the  nfirmary,  as  they  will  be  looked  upon  as  "  going 
into  the  House." 

14.  A  very  large  number  of  cases  occur  where  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  relatives  should  contribute  towards 
the  support  of  those  who  are  receiving  relief.  In  this 
district  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  obtain  much  by 
way  of  contribution  from  relatives  who  have  large 
families  and  are  often  quite  as  poor  as  those  towards 
whose  maintenance  they  are  asked  to  contribute.  The 
enforcement  of  a  maintenance  order  would  prevent  any 
attempt  to  save  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  contribute,  and  they  in  their  turn  would  have  to  come 
for  relief. 

75949.  ( Mr.  Booth)  You  are  chairman  of  the  Mildenhall 
board  of  guardians,  I  believe  ? — ^Yes. 

75950.  How  long  have  you  been  chairman  ? — Twelve 
or  thirteen  years,  I  think. 

75951.  Were  you  on  the  board  before  then  ? — -Yes, 

75952.  How  long  altogether  have  you  been  on  the 
board  ? — I  believe  I  have  been  a  guardian  for  twenty-four 
years  altogether. 

75953.  Has  there  been,  through  that  twenty-four 
years,  much  change  in  the  policy  of  administration  ? — 
Very  little. 

75954.  Practically  it  has  been  quite  uniform.  ? — Yes. 

75955.  The  change  in  the  electorate  in  1894  did  not 
make  much  difference  then  ? — I  scarcely  think  there  was 
a  contest  when  the  new  law  came  into  operation.  We 
were  practically  the  same  board. 

75956.  Is  it  largely  composed  of  farmers  ?— We  have 
some  farmers,  we  have  two  or  three  clergymen,  we  have 
three  land  agents,  and  then  there  is  myself  a  professional 
man. 

75957.  And  there  is  no  labour  element  or  anything 
of  that  kind  on  the  board  ? — -No,  not  at  all ;  and  no  lady. 

75958.  Have  you  never  had  a  lady  on  the  board  ? — 
Never.  We  have  a  lady  in  Mildenhall,  who  was,  I 
think,  rather  anxious  to  come  on  the  board,  but  we 
have  not  found  room  for  her  yet. 

75959.  (D).  Doxones.)  I  think  ladies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood have  taken  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  workhouse 
from  time  to  time,  have  they  not  ?  I  remember  the 
Dowager  Lady  Bunbury  a  good  many  years  ago  did  ? — 
Yes,  she  did. 

75960.  Has  anybody  replaced  her  to  any  great  extent  ? 
— I  think  not.  Lady  Buxton  took  some  little  interest  in 
it.  Then  there  was  a  Miss  Buxton  who  had  a  seat  on 
the  Thetford  board  who  was  more  or  less  interested,  but 
she  never  came  on  our  board. 

75931.  So  that  no  one  has  quite  followed  the  Dowager 
Lady  Bunbury  in  the  interest  which  she  took  in  the  House  ? 
—No. 

75932.  How  many  guardians  are  there  on  the  board  ? 
— Eighteen,  I  think. 

75963.  So  it  is  quite  a  small  board  as  boards  run  ? — It 
is  quite  a  small  board.    There  are  about  thirteen  paiishes. 

75954.  As  a  rule  are  there  contests  ? — We  have  one 
parish  where  there  is  generally  a  contest ;  but  that  is 
purely  a  political  matter. 

75935.  Is  there  a  sufficient  number  of  people  coming 
forward  who  are  willing  to  take  an  interest  in  it  ? — Yes. 

75966.  Do  you  think  that  a  smaller  board  is  more 
likely  to  get  peoiole  who  are  interested  in  the  work  than 
a  large  board  ;  has  that  occurred  to  you  ? — I  think  a 
small  board  works  more  harmoniously  and  more  together 
and  more  on  the  same  lines. 

75967.  And  that  it  might  be  more  attractive  to  join 
a  small  board  ? — I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

75968.  In  Paragraph  4,  you  say  that  the  only  occasion  Experimeii 
on  which  exceptional  action  was  taken  was  some  years  in  employi 
ago  in  a  hard  winter,  when  you  employed  a  large  number  "^^'^ | 
of  men  in  trenching  land  ? — Yes.    It  must  be  twelve  or  ifs* 
fourteen  years  since.  financial  |;! 

75969.  Is  that  work  that  can  be  done  in  a  hard  frost  ?  result,  etc.g 
—We  did  it. 

75970.  Did  you  get  down  under  the  frozen  part  ? — Yes  ; 
the  frost  was  on  the  surface  only. 
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ment  75971.  It  was  rather  deep  trenching  then  ? — Yes,  it 
loying  was  deep. 

75972.  Were  the  people  you  had  to-  employ  people  who 
were  used  to  that  kind  of  work  ? — Yes. 

75973.  So  it  was  not  like  turning  out  shoemakers  to 
trench  ground  or  anything  of  the  sort ;  you  had  agricul 
tural  labourers  to  do  it  ? — Quite  so.  It  was  for  that  reason 
we  undertook  the  work  we  did. 

75974.  So  that  the  work  was  fairly  economically  done  ? 
—Yes. 

75975.  Was  it  useful ;  that  is,  was  it  wanted  ? — We 
very  nearly  paid  our  expenses.  We  sold  the  crop  which 
c^me  off  the  land  ;  it  was  planted  while  the  trees  were 
growing  and  we  did  very  well  over  it.  Of  course,  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  loss,  but  that  was  a  very  small 
sum. 

75976.  As  a  rule,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  finding 
employment  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  think  not. 
Our  population  is  decreasing,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  those  who  are  left  find  plenty  to  do.  I  do  not  find 
anybody  out  of  work  who  is  worth  anything. 

75977.  The  wages,  though  low,  are  fairly  comfortable, 
are  they  ? — In  my  opinion  they  seem  to  be  very  well  off 
on  the  whole.  They  get  plenty  to  do,  and  they  get  housed. 
I  do  not  say  it  is  luxury,  but  it  is  sufficient. 

75978.  How  about  the  houses  ?  Are  they  fairly  good 
ma  in  as  cottages  go  ? — They  are  fairly  good  as  cottages  go, 
lall      but  in  some  cases  the  sleeping  accommodation  is  very  bad. 

75979.  How  many  rooms  have  they  as  a  rule  ? — Only 
two  bedrooms,  very  often. 

75980.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  how  are  they  ? — 
The  sanitary  arrangements  in  our  rural  district  are  not 
much  to  be  commended. 

759S1.  Ts  there  overcrowding  ? — Yes,  I  am  afriad — 
I  mean  as  far  as  the  sleeping  is  concerned — far  too  many 
of  the  sexes  sleep  in  the  same  room. 

75982.  If  the  houses  fall  out  of  repair  are  there  new 
houses  built  or  not  ? — Very  few  indeed. 

75983.  Are  the  old  houses  repaired  ? — Yes,  they  keep 
them  going. 

75984.  Are  the  owners  willing  to  spend  a  little  money 
on  them  ? — They  re-thatch,  and  so  on,  to  keep  them 
water  tight. 

75985.  By  whom  are  they  owned  ?  Are  they  owned 
by  the  great  landowners,  or  by  private  owners  ? — We  are  . 
very  fortunate  in  one  or  two  parishes.  There  is  Lord 
Iveagh,  who,  of  course,  does  a  very  great  deal  to  his 
cottages  ;  then  there  is  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  another  large 
owner,  who  keeps  his  cottages  up  in  a  very  reasonable 
condition,  but  even  in  his  case  the  sleeping  accommodation 
is  very  small  in  many  cases. 

75986.  Is  not  an  example  like  that  of  Lord  Iveagh  apt 
to  spread  ?  Does  it  not  raise  the  standard  of  demand  for 
good  cottages  ? — I  am  afraid  not.  His  example  is  such 
a  one  as  they  are  unable  to  follow  very  often  ;  the  land- 
lords have  not  got  the  means. 

75987.  You  have  villages,  of  course ;  who  owns  the 
houses  in  the  villages  ?  Are  they  part  of  the  property 
of  the  large  estates  ? — Wo  have  small  owners,  but  in 
some  of  the  villages  they  are  owned  entirely  by  two  or 
three  large  proprietors. 

75988.  In  Paragraph  12  you  say  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  boarding-out  of  all  children  ;  is  it  easy  to  find 
boarding-out  accommodation  for  them  1 — Yes,  we  have 
no  difficulty  at  all  in  that. 

75989.  When  you  say  "  all  the  children,"  do  you  mean 
the  orphans  ? — I  mean  that  we  have  not  at  the  present 

ireuts  time  a  child  in  the  houss.  It  so  happens  that  those  who 
are  out  happen  to  be  all  orphans,  but  we  have  not  a  child 
in  the  house  at  all. 

75990.  You  cannot  board-out  widows'  children  very 
well,  can  you  ? — No ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  child 
in  the  house  now. 

75991.  In  effect  you  deal  with  a  widow's  children  by 
out-relief  ? — In  ordinary  the  course,  yes. 

75992.  They  are  not  boarded-out  because  they  are 
living  in  their  own  homes  with  their  mother,  who  has 
assistance  in  the  way  of  out-reUef  ? — Yes. 
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75993.  And  you  say  you  have  no  children  in  the  work-   Mr.  Oddtn 
house  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  a  child  there  at  all  now.        F.  Read. 

75994.  Then  I  see  you  think  a  central  home  for  im-  26  July,  1907. 
beciles  might  be  desirable  ? — Yes.  ' 

75995.  That  is  to  say,  combination  over  a  large  area,  a  ^^^^P^^^^ 
county  area,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  for  such  cases  ? —  of  imbecil<-3 
Yes.    I  think  they  spoil  the  house  for  other  people.   I  etc.  in  a"  ' 
think  they  are  wretched  people  to  be  in  a  house,  and  the  "  central 
other  poor  old  people  who  have  to  find  a  home  there  do  home." 

not  find  them  very  congenial  companions. 

75996.  Are  there  any  other  classes  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  aggregate  together  and  get  rid  of  out  of  each 
individual  workhouse — take  the  epileptics,  for  instance  ? 
— I  was  rather  treating  them  as  the  same  thing. 

75997.  Then  what  would  you  say  about  the  able-bodied  ? 
I  suppose  you  have  some  of  those  ? — I  have  not  looked  at 
the  books  to-day,  but  I  should  think  we  have  hardly 
more  than  one  case  of  able-bodied  at  the  present  moment. 

75998.  {Mr.    Gardiner.)  Not    able-bodied    women? — Need  for 

I  was  talking  of  men  for  the  moment.    We  have  one  or  able-bodied 
two  able-bodied  women,  who  perhaps  have  come  in  in 
consequence  of  illegitimacy,  and  so  on. 

75999.  Would  you  like  an  institution  for  them ;  you 
do  not  want  them  in  the  house,  do  you  ? — Yes,  we  do,  and 
we  are  very  glad  of  them.  We  wish  we  could  have  one 
or  two  more.  We  have  a  large  laundry,  and  they  are  able 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  work  which  otherwise  we  co'ild  not 
get  done  at  all. 

76000.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  for  the  moral  standard 
of  the  neighbourhood  ? — I  am  simply  sapng  now  that 
I  wish  we  had  one  or  two  more  able-bodied  women  for 
work  in  the  house  I  do  not  mean  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children. 

76001.  Is  it  not  really  cheaper  for  the  parish  to  pay  for 
labour  than  to  have  people  living  a  degraded  life  ? — That 
follows ;  but  I  say  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  could  do 
with  one  or  two  more  able-bodied  women. 

76002.  {Mr.  Booth.)  Because  if  they  were  there  you 
could  employ  them  ? — Yes,  and  employ  them  very 
usefully. 

76003.  But  there  are  none  of  those  who  could  be  relieved 
out  that  it  would  be  better  should  come  in  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so. 

76004.  Have  you  definite  rules  or  principles  that  you 
recognise  on  the  board  for  the  administration  ? — No. 

76005.  Is  it  not  carried  on  in  a  uniform  way  according 
to  rules  or  principles  ? — I  suppose  we  might  say  we  have 
principles,  but  not  rules. 

76006.  But  the  administration  is  uniform  ? — We  hope 
so,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it. 


76007.  Does  the  whole  board  agree  then,  or  are  there 
two  sides  to  it  ? — We  call  ourselves  a  happy  family, 
and  I  do  not  think  we  have  much  difference.  I  am 
glad  to  say  we  work  very  well  indeed  together. 

76008.  Then  with  regard  to  the  enforcing  of  the  main- 
tenance order,  I  see  from  Paragraph  14  that  you  feel 
it  may  be  pressed  too  hard  ? — I  think  so. 

76009.  In  fact  it  may  cause  those  who  are  pressed 
to  become  paupers  themselves  in  due  course  ? — That  is 
quite  my  view.  I  think  if  you  take  from  them  that 
which  they  might  otherwise  save,  we  shall  find  them  in 
their  turn  become  apjilicants. 

76010.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  do  their  duty 
as  children  are  not  perhaps  the  most  likely  to  save  ? 
Does  it  all  follow  that  the  money  which  is  not  given  to  the 
parents  will  be  saved  ? — I  think  so,  because  it  is  only 
those  who  are  hkely  to  have  any  money,  and  who  have 
been  saving,  who  will  be  able  to  help  at  all. 

76011.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Do  you  find  that  the  poorer 
class  in  your  union  take  much  interest  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Do  you  mean  by  taking  part  in  the 
election,  or  what  ? 

76012.  By  taking  part  in  the  election  ? — If  we  have  a 
contest  we  find  that  they  will  come  to  the  poU ;  that  is 
all  you  can  say. 

76013.  In  what  sort  of  proportion,  do  you  think  ?  — 
Wo  poll  a  large  proportion  ;  when  we  do  have  a  fight 
we  can  get  them  all  up. 

2  N  2 
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Mr.  Odden  76014.  Ninety  per  cent.,  or  something  of  that  sort  ?- 
F.  Read.     I  should  think  87  or  90  per  cent. 


26  July,  1907. 
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76015.  In  your  union  do  the  labourers  as  a  rule  pay 
their  own  rates  ? — No,  they  do  not.  They  compound 
all  of  them. 

76016.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  a  good  thing  if  com- 
pounding was  done  away  with  ? — Now  I  have  two  or 
three  interests  to  consider.  Speaking  as  a  landlord's 
agent,  I  say  I  prefer  to  retain  the  compounding  arrange- 
ment ;  it  is  more  convenient. 

76017.  Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  board  ? — Speaking 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board  I  think  on  the  whole  it  is 
better  as  it  is. 

76018.  Do  you  think  the  labourers  would  have  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  admini- 
stration if  they  were  directly  interested  in  that  way  ? — • 
The  difference  would  be  so  small  that  I  do  not  think  it 
would  affect  them  considerably.  If  they  are  assessed 
at  £5  a  year,  an  extra  6d.  per  £  on  the  rates  would  not 
affect  them.    The  difference  would  be  so  little. 

76019.  You  do  not  think  they  consider  small  sums  ? — 
They  would  not  feel  that,  and  they  would  not  notice  the 
difference  ;  an  extra  Is.  in  the  £  on  a  rating  of  £5  a  year 
they  would  not  feel. 

76020.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  worth  while 
doing  it  on  that  ground  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would. 

76021.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  expensive  to 
collect  ? — Very.  I  am  one  of  the  overseers  to  our  parish 
which  contains  three  large  hamlets,  a  population  of  4,000 
people,  and  a  very  large  number  of  small  holdings.  I 
do  not  know  how  we  should  ever  get  the  rates. 

76022.  How  often  do  you  collect  your  rates  ? — Twice 
a  year. 

76023.  Have  you  any  experience  of  employing  agents 
to  collect  cottage  rents  ? — I  do  that  amongst  other 
things  myself. 

76024.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  average  percentage 
paid  in  the  country  to  collectors  ? — It  depends  on  the 
number  that  there  is  to  be  collected.  I  should  think  a 
matter  of  10  per  cent,  would  be  the  outside  fee. 

76025.  Supposing  you  paid  the  same  amount  for  col- 
lecting the  rate,  should  you  gain  or  lose,  do  you  think, 
by  abolishing  compounding  ? — We  should  lose.  You 
must  put  the  inconvenience  at  something  when  you  come 
to  consider  the  question.  There  is  the  extra  incon- 
venience that  would  arise  if  we  had  to  collect  our  rates. 

76026.  But  you  can  find  plenty  of  people  willing  to 
collect  rents  at  10  per  cent.  ? — That  comes  in  with  other 
matters.  Personally  I  collect  large  rents  for  people  ; 
if  amongst  them  you  have  to  collect  ten  or  a  dozen  cottage 
rents,  well,  they  come  in. 

76027.  There  are  plenty  of  agents  who  collect  cottage 
rents,  and  make  a  business  of  it,  are  there  not  ? — Yes. 
Sir  Henry  Bunbury  and  Lord  Iveagh  have  hundreds  of 
cottages,  and  the  rents  are  collected  by  their  ordinary 
agents. 

76028.  Do  you  make  many  bad  debts  on  the  cottages  ? 
We  have  a  few.  Occasionally  I  get  a  case  as  registrar  at 
the  county  court  where  a  man  is  sued  for  his  rent.  They 
leave  before  the  time  is  up  and  get  away. 

76029.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  an  improvement 
in  the  country  if  people  paid  what  might  be  called  an 
economic  rent  for  their  house  ?  Do  you  think  the  present 
system  of  paying  people  wages  in  part  by  giving  them 
money  wages  and  in  part  by  giving  them  their  cottage 
free,  is  a  good  one  ? — I  think  the  farmers  feel  it  is  very 
essential  that  they  should  have  a  hold  upon  the  labourers. 

76030.  Take  Lord  Iveagh,  does  he  let  all  his  cottages 
to  farmers  ? — He  repeatedly  lets  them  direct  and  his 
agent  collects  the  rent.  In  the  case  of  the  other  land- 
owners. Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  I  think,  has  a  large  number 
of  cottages  which  would  be  included  in  the  large  farms. 

76031.  I  want  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  cottages 
are  let  to  the  farmers  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure.  Each 
large  farm  would  perhaps  have  ten  or  a  dozen  cottages 

-to  it. 

76032.  Would  they  have  cottages  for  more  than  the 
men  they  hire  by  the  year  ? — No. 


76033.  Then  the  people  who  are  not  hired  by  the  year 
live  in  the  cottages  which  are  not  let  to  the  farmers  as  a 
rule  ? — That  is  so. 

76034.  Do  you  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  for  the 
landlord  to  let  his  cottages  direct,  or  to  let  them  to  the 
farmer  ? — To  let  them  to  the  farmer.  I  think  the 
farmers  would  hardly  take  their  farms  without ;  it  gives 
them  control  over  their  own  people. 

76035.  Do  you  think  people  would  take  better  care 
of  their  cottages  if  they  were  let  direct  to  them  ? — I  do 
not  know  that  that  makes  much  difference.  They  are 
just  in  the  same  position  as  tenants,  whether  they  occupy 
the  cottages  under  the  superior  landlord,  or  whether 
they  occupy  them  under  the  farmer  who  is  their  im- 
mediate landlord. 

76036.  That  is  not  directly  within  your  experience  ? — 
Of  course  I  am  not  a  farmer  myself. 

76037.  {Mr.  Booth.)  The  point  I  gather  is  that  when 
there  is  less  security  of  tenure  the  tenant  will  not  take  so 
much  pains  with  a  house  as  if  he  knew  he  was  going  to 
live  on  for  many  years  there  ? — If  a  man  is  a  useful 
labourer  I  think  he  would  have  pretty  good  security  of 
tenure.  They  do  not  get  rid  of  them,  and  we  have  very 
little  change  in  our  district. 

76038.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  To  refer  to  the  point  we  were  at 
before,  have  you  ever  considered  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  charging  for  cottages  according  to  their  economic 
value  ? — No,  I  have  not  considered  it.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  make  much  difference. 

76039.  Do  you  think  the  way  in  which  the  Poor  Law 
is  administered  in  a  union  makes  much  difference  to  the 
labouring  class  ? — I  must  ask  you  in  what  way  ? 

76040.  Take  what  is  called  liberality  in  outdoor- 
relief,  which  it  is  alleged  makes  people  unthrifty  ? — No, 
I  do  not  think  so. 

76041.  Supposing  you  have  two  unions,  side  by  side 
in  one  of  which  there  is  no  outdoor-relief  given,  and  in 
the  other  of  which  it  is  given  practically  in  all  cases  ;  do 
you  think  they  would  notice  any  difference  in  the  char- 
acter, and  so  forth,  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  live  with  two 
or  three  unions  around  me  which  I  know  something  of, 
and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  considerable  difference  in  the 
way  in  which  matters  go  on. 

76042.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  administra- 
tion of  those  unions,  is  there  ? — No,  perhaps  there  is  not 
— I  think  not. 

76043.  You  have  never  considered  what  difference  it 
would  make  or  whether  it  would  make  a  difference  ? — 
No,  I  have  not  thoroughly  considered  it ;  but  I  do  not 
see  whj  it  need  make  much  difference. 

76044.  When  you  have  an  election,  it  does  not  turn  on 
questions  connected  with  the  Poor  Law,  does  it  ? — Not 
at  all ;  the  questions  are  purely  peisonal  generally,  or 
they  are  questions  purely  of  politics. 

76045.  Have  you  ever  had  at  the  hoard  in  j"our  ex 
perience  waves,  or  a  tendency,  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  towards  strict  administration  or  lax  administra- 
tion ?— No  ;  they  have  been  purely  personal  questions, 
They  like  Mr.  A.  and  they  do  not  like  Mr.  B.  If  you  are 
known  well  in  your  parish  you  will  be  elected,  and  if  you 
are  not  you  will  not, 

76046.  Did  not  the  Act  of  1894  make  any  difference 
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— No.    The  constitution  was  practically  the  same  after-  Qg^gj^^K 
wards.    I  had  to  fight  for  my  seat  the  first  time,  but  we  ^^.^  jgg^ 
were  returned  all  of  us  just  the  same  as  we  were  before  ; 
we  have  three  in  our  parish. 

76047.  Have  you  the  power  of  co-opting  guardians  ? —  Co-option 
Yes,  but  we  have  not  used  it  very  much.  On  one  occasion,  guardians 
when  we  were  first  established,  the  vice-chairman  of  the  old 
board  was  turned  out  and  we  co-opted  him,  and  we  have 
co-opted  one  or  two  men  of  leisure  who  we  felt  would  be 
useful ;  but  at  the  present  moment  we  have  no  co-opted 
members  on  the  board. 

76048.  You  have  not  co-opted  a  lady  ? — We  have 
never  done  that.  A  suggestion  came  up,  but  it  was  not 
received  very  favourably  and  did  not  go  any  further. 

76049.  Take  another  power  that  you  have  ;  have  you 
ever  adopted  any  children,  that  is  to  say,  separated  them 
altogether  from  their  parents  ?— No. 
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76050.  You  know  you  have  the  power  under  the  Act 
of  1890  ? — Yes,  but  we  have  not  done  so. 

76051.  What  do  you  do  with  your  children  ?— Wa 
board  them  out. 

76052.  Within  the  union  ? — Yes,  within  oui  union. 

76053.  Who  inspects  them  then  ?— The  reUeving 
officer  does. 

76054.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  get  homes  for  them  ?  — 
Very  ;  they  are  very  glad  to  take  them  in. 

76055.  Quite  satisfactory  homes,  I  mean  ? — Yes  ;  we 
take  care  of  that. 

76056.  What  do  you  pay  a  week  ? — I  think  for  young 
children  we  pay  about  4s.  a  week. 

76057.  And  you  provide  the  clothing,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  wt  give  them  a  grant  for  that. 

'  76058.  Do  they  stay  there  until  they  are  fourteen  ? — 
Yes,  and  then  we  try  to  get  them  something. 

76059.  You  assist  towards  their  future  ? — If  we  get  an 
offer  to  put  them  out  to  some  trade,  we  get  the  relieving 
officer  to  inquire,  and  we  enter  into  apprenticeship  in- 
dentures for  them. 

76060.  You  do  make  formal  apprenticeships,  do  you  ? — 
Yes. 

76061.  What  premium  do  you  pay  ? — I  do  not  think  it 
would  ever  exceed  £10. 

76062.  Do  you  ever  send  boys  to  Grimsby  ? — I  think 
some  years  ago  we  did,  but  it  was  not  a  very  great  success. 
We  found  they  said  it  was  too  hard.  Once  we  did  send 
boys  to  Grimsby,  certainly. 

76063.  Do  you  ever  send  boys  into  the  bands  of  the 
Army  ? — No,  never. 

us  76064.  Have  you  a  chaplain  ? — You  touch  on  a  very 

ations  delicate  question  indeed  there.  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  are 
one  of  the  unfortunate  bodies  that  have  not  seen  their  way 
to  do  it.  Just  five  minutes  ago  I  met  one  of  our  local 
clergymen  who  has  been  kind  enough  to  hold  weekly 
visitations,  and  I  have  just  induced  him  to  say  that  he 
will  hold  a  weekly  service  as  well  on  one  of  the  week-days. 
We  cannot  do  it  on  the  Sunday  now,  because  at  the  time 
when  our  local  vicar  declined  to  go  on  any  longer  for 
nothing  and  gave  up  the  work,  the  Nonconformist  ministers 
stepped  into  the  breach;  they  were  very  glad  to  do  so,  of 
course,  and  they  are  now  in  possession,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  right  to  turn  them  out. 

76065.  They  occupy  the  place  on  Sundays  ? — They 
come  on  Sundays  and  divide  the  duty  between  them. 

76066.  What  services  do  they  give  on  Sunday — I  mean 
at  what  times  ? — I  do  not  quite  know  ;  I  have  never  been 
there. 

76067.  Do  they  give  services  in  the  morning  and  the 
afternoon  ? — It  is  only  once  on  the  Sunday. 

76068.  Do  these  religious  bodies  divide  that  between 
them  ? — Yes,  the  Baptists  and  the  Wesleyans  do,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  occasionally  send  over  a  Priest  from 
Newmarket. 

76069.  Do  the  inmates  acquiesce  in  that,  do  you  know, 
or  do  they  ever  complain  ? — They  certainly  do  not  com- 
plain. 

76070.  Do  the  Nonconformist  ministers  visit  at  all  in 
the  week  ? — No,  not  much,  I  think.  I  do  not  think  they 
do  at  all. 

76071.  They  confine  themselves  practically  to  the 
Sunday  services  ? — Yes. 

76072.  {Miss  Hill.)  I  think  you  have  taken  a  good 
many  boarders  from  London  ? — Yes.  We  have  two 
unions  who  send  some.  They  are  more  or  less  imbeciles — 
at  all  events  they  are  very  old  people.  We  find  that  we 
can  do  with  them  very  well,  and  that  they  are  very 
profitable. 

76073.  Wliat  do  you  charge  ? — We  charge  about  10s. 
6d.  a  week  or  12s.  a  week.  Looking  at  the  cost  per  head 
in  the  workhouse,  you  will  see  it  works  out  to  about  3s.  6d. 
or  4s.,  so  the  balance  represents  a  considerable  gain  to  the 
rates. 

1  in         76074.  Have  I  rightly  gathered  that  practically  the 
nil      whole  of  the  women's  side  is  taken  up  by  those  ? — It  is, 
very  largely.    We  have  room  for  them.    We  built  a  house 
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for  many  more  than  we  thought  we  should  want  to  ;  the 
Local  Government  Board  said  we  should  want  it,  and  we 
did. 

76075.  {Mr.  Booth.)  When  was  it  built  ?— About  twelve 
years  ago. 

76076.  {Miss  Hill.)  They  are  not  imbeciles  I  gather  ? 
— They  are. 

76077.  I  should  suppose  that  some  of  them  are  merely 
suffering  from  senile  decay  and  are  not  definitely  im- 
becile ? — That  is  so. 

76078.  If  any  sane  woman  were  to  go  into  the  house, 
she  would  have  to  be  in  the  house  with  those,  would  she 
not  ? — We  have  rooms  where  these  old  people  keep  more 
or  less  by  themselves,  and  they  have  special  attendants  ; 
but  still  the  sane  women  would  have  to  mix  with  them 
when  they  came  to  dinner,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  sitting-room 
is  more  or  less  in  common. 

76079.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  hard  on  them  to  be  thrown 
among  the  imbeciles  ? — They  seem  to  get  on  very  well 
together.  I  think  it  is  desirable  for  all  reasons  that  they 
should  not ;  but  still  we  have  a  big  hoxise  and  we  want  to 
fill  it. 

76080.  {Dr.  Downes.)  Do  you  find  any  tendency  on 
the  part  of  London  people  to  send  you  down  cases  that 
want  a  lot  of  looking  after  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  we  do  not 
get  the  best.  We  get  several  old  people,  I  do  not  know 
how  much  over  eighty  and  the  result  is  that  the  death- 
rate  is  terrible.  They  are  always  dying  off.  We  should 
like  them  ten  years  younger. 

76C81.  They  are  cases  that  really  want  nursing  ? — Yes. 

76082.  Would  some  of  them  be  heavy  cases — wet  and 
dirty  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  would.  We  have  two  attend- 
ants, and  we  provide  for  that. 

76083.  In  the  infirmary  I  thought  your  nurse  had  got 
some  very  heavy  cases  at  the  present  time  ;  you  have  only 
one  nurse,  I  believe  ? — Only  one  nurse. 

76081.  You  have  no  night  nurse  ? — No. 

76085.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  desirability  of 
having  a  night  nurse  ? — I  do  not  think  we  ever  have. 

76086.  Has  your  medical  officer  reported  the  want  of  a 
night  nui-se  to  you  ? — No,  he  never  has. 

76087.  Lender  the  orders  he  has  got  a  report  book  ? — 
Yes. 

76088.  Is  that  laid  before  you  at  the  board  ? — We  see 
it  sometimes. 

76089.  How  often  would  that  come  before  you  ? — Not 
very  often,  I  am  afraid.    We  do  not  see  it. 

76090.  There  are  two  sorts  of  reports  he  is  supposed  to 
make — one  at  any  time  at  any  of  your  meetings  ? — Yes. 

76091.  And  another  half-yearly,  on  set  forms  of  ques- 
tions ? — Yes. 

76092.  Does  he  make  the  half-yearly  report  ? — If  he 
makes  it  perhaps  it  is  not  always  put  before  us.  I  think 
I  had  better  put  it  that  way — I  do  not  think  we  always 
I  ee  it. 

76093.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  medical  attendance 
on  the  outdoor  sick  ? — Yes.  I  know  my  medical  officers 
I^ersonally,  and  I  think  all  three  of  them  are  very  good 
men. 

76094.  Have  you  any  complaints  ? — No,  we  have  never 
had  one. 

76095.  With  regard  to  the  nursing — have  you  ever  had 
any  difficulty  wi  h  the  nursing  of  the  outdoor  sick  ? — 
We  have,  fortunately,  three  or  four  district  nurses  now, 
and  they  work  it  very  nicely.  I  think  we  have  four  in 
our  district. 

7609".  Do  they  cover  the  whole  of  the  cases  ? — I 
should  think  the  whole  of  them  would  be  covered  by  one 
or  the  other. 

76097.  You  say  you  would  like   to  see  infirmaries  Hospital 
made  more  appreciated  if  possible  ;    if  it  were  possible  provision  for 
to  do  it,  would  you  object  to  the  class  above  the  ordinary  class  above 
legal  poor  coming  in  and  paying  a  little  ? — I  do  not  think  pa-uper  class, 
that  would  be  necessary  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
We  have  a  very  nice  cottage  hospital,  and  all  those 
who  want  to  come  in  for  that  sort  of  attendance  can  get 
it  there. 
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76098.  You  think  you  are  provided  with  accommodation 
for  those  sort  of  people  ? — Yes.  We  have  a  cottage 
hospital  with  eight  beds,  and  we  should  always  be  able 
to  arrange  that. 

76099.  Have  you  any  difificulty  in  finding  sufficient 
male  labour  for  the  work  of  the  house  ? — We  manage 
with  the  old  men.  We  have  a  biggish  garden,  and  the 
master  does  not  complain,  on  the  whole. 

76100.  Have  you  not  any  water  pumping  to  do  ? — 
We  have  to  do  some  of  the  sewage  pumping.  Two  or 
three  of  them  get  on  the  chain  pump  and  do  that  occasion- 
ally, or  pretty  well  daily. 

76101.  Have  you  labour  strength  enough  to  do  it  ? — 
Yes  ;  they  do  it. 

76102.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  had  to  pump  your 
water  supply  ? — It  is  all  done  by  a  steam  engine. 

76103.  (ilfr.  Booth.)  About  those  London  boarders, 
do  they  often  dislike  to  stay,  and  go  back  again,  im- 
mediately after  you  have  received  them  ? — I  never  had 
but  one  complaint,  and  that  I  think  is  now  cured.  Tliat 
was  because  she  could  not  see  her  own  priest.  She 
happened  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  now  I  know  there 
is  somebody  comes  from  Newmarket.  That  was  the 
only  complaint — that  she  wanted  to  see  a  priest. 

76104.  They,  of  course,  are  consulted  before  they  agree 
to  come  ? — I  do  not  know  what  they  do.    They  come. 

76105.  Are  they  always  contended  ? — They  come  for 
good  ;  they  come  till  they  die,  I  think. 

76106.  Do  they  generally  stay  till  they  die  ? — Yes. 


76107.  (Miss  Hill.)  A  very  large  proportion  of  them 
are  certified  imbeciles,  are  they  not  ? — A  large  number 
of  them. 

76108.  And  then  they  have  no  option  ? — No. 

76109.  (3Ir.  Booth.)  I  thought  a  good  many  of  them 
were  merely  senile  ? — There  is  very  little  difference. 

76110.  Do  you  deal  with  vagrants  ? — Yes.  We  are 
very  fortunate,  as  we  have  a  very  good  system,  and  our 
numbers  are  not  one-third  of  what  they  used  to  be.  We 
have  separate  cell  accommodation,  and  everything  up 
to  date,  I  think. 

76111.  Do  you  detain  them  the  two  nights  ? — Yes. 

76112.  You  control  them  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

70113.  Do  you  get  a  certain  amount  of  work  out  of 
them  in  the  garden  ? — We  make  them  break  stone.  We 
do  not  allow  them  in  the  garden. 

76114.  You  do  not  work  them  in  the  garden  ? — No 
I  do  not  think  they  do  that  at  all.  We  give  them  stone 
to  break. 

76115.  If  you  needed  their  labour  for  anything  in 
the  house  you  would  take  them  in  for  that  purpose,  would 
you  not  ? — No.  We  are  not  very  fond  of  mixing  them 
up.  We  do  not  know  what  they  are,  and  I  do  not  think 
they  ever  get  into  the  body  of  the  house. 

76116.  Do  the  women  do  any  scrubbing  ? — The  women 
generally  come  with  children,  and  I  think  they  have  too 
much  to  do  with  them  to  do  any  other  work.  We  get 
rid  of  them  as  soon  as  we  can,  as  they  come  in  with  a 
party. 
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The  Rev.  James  D.  K.  Mahomed,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Hev. 
James  D.  K. 
Mahomed. 


76117.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  have  prepared  a  statement 
which  we  may  take  as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — Yes. 


  '  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement. 
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1.  I  am  Rector  of  Ingham,  Culford  and  Timworth, 
and  have  been  a  guardian  for  the  Thingoe  Union  for  the 
past  seven  years.  I  worked  in  the  east  end  of  London 
as  a  clergyman,  and  in  the  north  of  London,  from  1880 
to  1898.  During  that  time  I  was  a  member  of  the  Stepney, 
Limehouse,  and  North  St.  Pancras  committees  of  the 
'Charity  Organisation  Society.  I  have  always  taken 
a  great  interest  in  all  social  questions  touching  the  poor. 
I  have  been  for  six  years  a  delegate  from  the  Thingoe 
Board  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Poor  Law  Conference. 

2.  The  union  is  entirely  agricultural. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  is  peculiarly  suitable  in  this  union 
as  the  guardians  are  intimately  and  personally  acquainted 
with  every  applicant.  Each  village  and  township  has 
a  guardian,  and  he  knows  every  applicant  so  well  that 
imposition  is  next  to  impossible.  Although  I  worked 
in  the  districts  of  the  Whitechapel  and  of  the  St.  George's- 
in-the-East  Unions,  where  no  outdoor  relief  was  given, 
and  in  the  Mile  End  Old  Town  Union,  where  outdoor 
relief  was  too  freely  given,  the  circumstances  of  the 
Thingoe  Union  are  so  entirely  dissimilar  that  I  find  that 
outdoor  relief  in  Thingoe  Union  is  preferable,  and 
more  economical  in  most  cases. 

4.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  the 
families  of  agricultural  labourers  almost  entirely. 

5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  sickness  and  in- 
firmity ;  never  lack  of  emplojnnent. 

6.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are 
tenant  farmers,  land  agents  of  residental  estates,  and 
clergy. 

7.  Relief  in  this  union  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly 
given,  and  adequate  for  the  applicant's  needs.  The 
usual  rate  is  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  widow  without  en- 
cumbrance ;  4s.  to  5s.  for  a  married  couple,  without 
encumbrance  ;  4s.  to  10s.  (some  in  flour),  for  widows 
with  children.  The  widows  Petch  and  Crick  in  Ingham 
both  brought  up  large  families  on  outdoor  relief.  AU  the 
children  are  at  work ;  the  men  on  farms,  the  women  in 
most  respectable  situations  as  domestic  servants.  Widow 
Petch  brought  up  five  children,  and  widow  Crick  four 
children.  Crick  is  an  invalid  and  still  has  relief  ;  Mrs. 
Petch  has  2s.  6d.,  but  otherwise  is  entirely  supported 
by  her  boys. 


8.  There  are  no  vagrants  relieved  in  this  union.  The 
Thingoe  union  house  being  situated  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
the  tramps  become  chargeable  to  the  Bury  board,  although 
they  are  lodged  in  the  Thingoe  house,  as  the  Bury  board 
has  no  house  or  infirmary  of  its  own,  but  their  poor  are 
lodged  in  the  Thingoe  house.  Tliis  being  so,  the  Thingoe 
guardians  bow  to  the  wishes  of  the  Bury  board  in  their 
treatment  of  casuals.  In  my  opinion  the  vagrants  are 
treated  with  :    (1)  harshness,  and  (2)  indifference. 

9.  On  May  10th,  1901,  some  hammocks  were  adopted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  inspector.  Eight  ham- 
mocks are  now  slung  in  separate  cells,  and  there  are 
twelve  bedsteads  in  an  associated  ward.  The  avowed 
object  was  to  make  the  lot  of  the  vagrants  harder.  The 
vagrants  are  not  detained  ;  the  object  of  the  Bury  board 
being  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible.  Its  only 
policy  seems  to  be  to  kick  them  out  on  to  the  road  again 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Thingoe  board  on  January 
25th,  1907,  with  one  dissentient,  passed  a  resolution 
which  I  moved,  "  That  this  Board  requests  the  Bury 
Guardians  to  consider  the  desirability  of  keeping  the 
vagrants  in  over  Sundays."  This  resolution  was  un- 
animously rejected  by  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Guardians. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  vagrants  cannot  find  work  on 
Sundays.  They  are  turned  out  between  7  a.m.  and 
8  a.m.,  having  had  eight  ounces  of  bread  and  some  water. 
They  get  the  same  relief  again,  in  the  same,  or  the  next, 
casual  ward  twelve  hours  later.  They  must  of  necessity 
beg  during  the  day  for  food.  On  February  8th,  1907, 
the  Thingoe  board  received  the  following  extraordinary 
request  from  the  Bury  Guardians  :  "A  letter  is  read 
from  the  Bury  board  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  newspaper 
cutting  as  to  a  new  task  of  work  adopted  by  the  Horsham 
Guardians  for  the  able-bodied  ;  and  asking  whether  this 
Board  would  institute  a  similar  task  here.  '  Corn  mill 
for  paupers.  The  Horsham  Guardians  have  solved  the 
difficulty  of  how  to  get  rid  of  able-bodied  paupers  n 
looking  for  more  profitable  work  than  stone  breaking 
and  oakum  picking.  A  new  task  of  working  a  steel  corn 
mill  was  suggested.  The  paupers  were  so  frightened 
by  the  proposal  that  yesterday  not  one  was  left  in  the 
workhouse,  while  the  casuals  showed  a  50  per  cent, 
decrease  during  the  past  fortnight.    The  Local  Govern- 

.  ment  Board  has  sanctioned  the  new  task.'  "  (Extract 
from  the  Minutes  of  the  Tliingoe  Union.) 

10.  My  house  is  situated  on  the  high  road  between  the 
Bury  and  the  Thetford  casual  wards.  Every  day  one  or 
more  beggars  apply  at  my  door  for  relief.  I  personally 
interview  and  converse  with  each,  and  I  always  reUeve 
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them  -n-ith  food,  and  sometimes  I  find  them  work,  as  the 
tramps  are  so  unsatisfactorily  treated  at  present.  It  is 
notdifficult  to  distinguish  the  lazy  tramp  from  the  genuine 
man  in  search  of  work.  No  attempt  is  made  by  the  Bury 
Board  to  distinguish  them.  I  have  had  capital  painting 
and  staining  work  done  by  a  casual  vagrant  in  search  of 
work.  I  have  profitably  employed  vagrants  in  my 
garden  for  days  together  The  following  letter  from  a 
carpenter,  who  came  to  me  in  the  greatest  destitution 
and  a  victim  to  drink,  speaks  for  what  inteUigent  treat- 
ment can  effect : — 

"  Long  Whatton,  Leicestershire, 
"  20—5—06. 

"  Rev.  Sir, — I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
for  your  kindness  to  me  in  the  past.  I  am  the  tramp 
joiner  whom  you  gave  a  few  hours'  work  to  about  two  years 
ago,  you  will  recall  the  incident.  The  work  was  framing 
a  picture,  a  painting  of  one  of  your  children.  I  told  you 
I  was  a  native  of  Londonderry,  also  that  I  served  as  a 
soldier  in  India  ;  you  also  gave  me  some  sound  advice 
by  which  I  have  derived  much  benefit.  I  am  at  present 
working  for  a  farmer,  having  got  some  tools  together, 
also  I  am  a  total  abstainer  and  on  the  eve  of  getting 
married.  Again  thank  ng  you  for  your  kindness  to  me 
in  the  past. — I  remain.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Robert  Reid." 

IL  Another  tramp  I  restored  to  work  as  a  clergyman, 
and  he  went  out,  through  the  Church  Army,  to  work 
under  a  Bishop  in  Australia. 

12.  I  have  read  the  recent  report  of  the  departmental 
■  Committee  of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  vagrancy, 

and  I  generally  concur  in  its  recommendations. 

13.  Power  of  boarding  out  children  who  have  one  or 
more  parents  living  should  be  extended.  There  are 
to-day  thirty-one  children  in  the  Thingoe  ■v^  orkhouse  ; 

*  fourteen  of  them  are  illegitimate.  The  mothers  of  these 
children  should,  at  the  discretion  of  the  guardians,  be 
compulsorily  detained,  and  the  children  boarded  out. 
Here  is  a  typical  case  : — 

Starmard,  May,  13  years. 
„        Cecil,  9  years. 
„        Marcus,  7  years. 
„        Alice,  5  years. 
(Illegitimate  children  of  Ellen  Stannard.) 
We  have  recently  had  three  other  children,  older,  of 
this  woman.    All  have  the  workhouse  taint  indelibly 
impressed  upon  them. 

14.  A  somewhat  similar  case  was  Emma  Game's  five 
children.  They  were  not  illegitimate.  I  believe  her 
husband  was  in  the  a.sylum  or  dead.  At  first  we  took  them 
all  in  as  we  did  not  have  a  good  character  with  the 
woman,  but  eventually,  to  save  the  children  from  being 
brought  up  in  the  workhouse,  we  gave  outdoor  relief 
and  sent  them  back  to  their  parish  of  Livermere.  In 
this  case  it  would  have  been  better  had  we  had  power  to 
board  the  children  out.  I  am  aware  of  the  power  of 
adoption  given  to  the  guardians,  and  we  did  adopt  one 
of  Mrs.  Crosby's  children  three  years  ago,  but  she  is  back 
in  the  house  again  with  an  illegitimate  child,  Alexander, 
aged  one  year. 

15.  I  would  suggest  that  the  guardians  should  not  be 
allowed  to  give  outdoor  relief  to  the  family  of  a  man 
sentenced  to  a  short  term  of  imprisonment.  A  man 
named  Death  was  sentenced  to  three  weeks  about  three 
weeks  ago.  His  wife,  Laura  Death,  and  four  children  at 
once  applied  for  relief.  The  officer  gave  interim  relief, 
and  the  Board  on  Friday,  May  3rd,  sanctioned  the  following 
outdoor  rehef : — 

April  22nd  :  1  stone  of  bread.  Is.  6d.  in  grocery. 
April  26th  :  2  stone  of  bread,  2s.  6d.  in  grocery. 
May  4th  :   2  stone  of  bread,  4s.  6d.  in  grocery. 

16.  Aged  agricultural  labourers  should  not  lose  their 
vote  by  receiving  outdoor  rehef.  We  have  the  two  follow- 
ing very  good  cases  in  my  parishes  now.    Wilding,  aged 

'  76,  fifty-six  years  on  the  same  farm  ;  4s.  a  week.  T. 
Clutterham  and  wife,  aged  76  and  75  ;  fifty-seven  years 
on  the  same  estate,  5s.  a  week.  In  such  cases  it  is  hard 
that  the  man  should  be  deprived  of  his  vote. 

76118.  {Mr.  Booth.)  You  have  had  so  much  experience 
as  I  know,  in  East  London  that  you  are  able  to  contrast 
m'ban  and  rural  conditions  very  closely  ? — Yes. 


James  D.  K. 
Mahomed. 
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76119.  Did  you  know  much  of  the  country  before  you 
came  down  here  ? — No. 

76120.  Do  you  find  that  the  conditions  are  so  dis- 
similar as  to  need  treating  in  a  different  way  ? — That 
is  my  conclusion. 

76121.  The  experience  of  many  members  of  the  Com- 
mission being  largely  urban  and  London,  they  have  felt 
that  very  much,  and  therefore  would  be  very  glad  if 
you  would  point  out  anything  that  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  bear  in  mind  in  considering  the  country 
admim' strati  on  1 — When  I  was  curate  of  St.  Philips  we 
were  under  the  Mile  End  Old  Town  Guardians,  who  were 
bordered  by  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  Whitechapel. 
Mr.  Albert  Pell  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  St. 
George's-in-the-East  Guardians,  and  Mr.  Vallance  was 
clerk  of  the  Whitechapel  Guardians,  and  Canon  Barnett, 
who  was  then  Mr.  Barnett,  was  a  member.  They  em- 
ployed no  outdoor  relief  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  and 
Whitechapel,  and  in  Mile  End  Old  Town  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  outdoor  relief.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  women  tailors,  because  I  had  a  great  many  in  my 
parish.  I  found  that  my  women  would  do  for  2d.  an 
hour,  what  the  St.  George's-in-the-East  women  all  charged 
2|d.  for.  There  was  no  question  about  it ;  even  if  they 
lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  widows  and 
mothers  with  infirm  husbands  had  that  difference  in 
their  wages,  because  in  St.  George's-in-the-East  and  in 
Whitechapel  they  could  not  get  outdoor  relief  and  the 
wages  were  consequently  improved,  but  in  Mile  End  they 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  outdoor  relief  and  the  wages 
were  so  far  depreciated.  I  cannot  recollect  at  this 
distance  of  time  instances  which  I  can  quote,  but  my 
vicar.  Dr.  Ross,  was  a  member  of  the  Mile  End  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  imposition.  It  was  extremely  difficult 
for  the  guardians  to  find  out  through  their  relieving 
officers  the  real  means  of  support  of  the  applicants  who 
came  before  them,  and  there  was  a  very  strong  disposition 
to  say  to  the  reheving  officer :  "  So-and-so  has  it,  why 
should  not  I  ?  " 

76122.  Have  you  a  contrast  on  each  of  those  points  ? — 
In  the  country  women  do  very  httle  work,  and  conse- 
quently if  they  do  do  any  work  the  wages  which  they 
earn  are  not  influenced  by  the  amount  of  relief  which 
other  women  get.  Women's  work  is  not  so  common,  and 
it  is  so  rare  indeed  that  it  is  paid  for  irrespective  of  any 
relief  which  might  be  given  to  their  compeers,  women 
in  the  same  position.  On  the  next  point  of  imposition 
in  my  parishes — and  I  am  rector  of  three  parishes  with 
a  population  of  713 — it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
anyone  to  come  before  the  Thingoe  Board  of  Guardians 
and  impose  upon  the  board,  because  I  am  guardian  for 
one  parish,  and  one  of  my  churchwardens,  a  large  farmer, 
is  guardian  for  another  of  my  parishes,  and  a  Mr.  Mortimer, 
another  churchwarden.  Lord  Cadogan's  agent,  is  guardian 
for  the  third  parish.  I  know  all  the  parishioners,  and 
those  other  two  men,  who  are  large  employers  of  labour, 
know  very  accurately  the  conditions  of  every  person 
in  the  parish.  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  applicant 
would  make  a  statement  to  the  relieving  officer  which  we- 
could  not  check  very  closely  indeed. 

76123.  Would  that  commonly  be  the  case  on  the 
countryside  ? — It  wovild  be  commonly  the  case  in  agri- 
cultural districts. 

76124.  Then  we  come  to  the  point  that  nevertheless 
the  administration  differs  very  much  in  country  districts 
which  are  seemingly  the  same  on  these  points — there  is 
the  lack  of  employment  for  women,  and  there  is  the  full 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  clergy 
and  others  ;  and  yet  in  some  out-relief  is  given  very  freely 
and  in  others  hardly  at  all.    Can  you  make  a  similar 
contrast    between    two   country   union?   as    you  did 
between  Mile  End   and  St.    George's-in-the-East  and 
Whitechapel  ? — I  do  not  know  any  country  union  but  Industrial 
my  own,  Thingoe.    I  heard  a  discussion  at  Lowestoft,  couditions 
where  it  was  set  up  by  Sir  William  Chance  that  at  Sam  °^  country 
ford  and  Cosford,  which  were  similar  unions,  there  was  ^g^'^j^^^^ 
a  great  contrast  in  the  amount  of  outdoor  relief  given,  amount°of 
but  when  the  discussion  was  taking  place  a  guardian  of  out-relief 
one  of  those  parishes  said :     "  You  are  misinformed  ; 

there  are  factories  in  one  of  those  unions,  and  there  are 
no  factories  in  the  other  union  ;  one  is  a  purely  agricul- 
tural district ;  you  thought  they  were  both  agricultural, 
but  they  are  not."    I  cannot  remember  which  was  which. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Rev.  but  I  know  we  liave  a  few  factories  in  the  country.  Laven- 
ames  D.  K.  ham  has  some  factories.  For  many  years  they  had  a 
Mahomed,    horse-hair  factory,  and  they  have  a  clothing  factory ; 

another  place  has  a  clothing  factory,  and  so  forth.  So 
that  although  an  outsider — and  I  think  Sir  William 
Chance  is  an  outsider  to  East  Anglia ;  he  comes  from 
Surrey  more  particularly — would  call  them  both  agri- 
cultural unions,  the  circumstances  did  really  differ  be- 
tween them.  I  am  not  aware  of  agricultural  unions 
where  there  is  a  restriction  of  outdoor  relief,  though  I 
daresay  you  have  got  evidence  on  the  point. 

76125.  There  are  some  restrictions,  at  any  rate  in 
degree  ;  some  unions  give  it  more  freely  than  others, 
certainly ;  that  is  to  say,  I  think  that  precisely  the  same 
circumstances  and  the  same  facts  would  bring  about  a 
different  amount  of  relief,  or  that  relief  would  be  given 
in  one  union  to  people  where  it  would  be  refused  in  another, 
though  the  circumstances  v/ere  exactly  the  same  ? — I 
cannot  speak  for  that. 

76126.  Your  experience  does  not  reach  to  that  ? — No. 

76127.  So  the  main  point  is  that  in  the  country  you 
have,  at  any  rate,  that  advantage,  that  you  do  know 
what  the  circumstances  of  the  people  really  are  ? — Yes. 
There  is  one  other  point.  We  are  in  favour  of  giving 
outdoor  relief  because  we  do  not  find  that  it  pauperises 
the  people.  By  pauperising  the  people  is  generally 
meant,  I  take  it,  that  it  makes  them  idle  and  improvident, 
and  makes  them  inclined  to  beg  and  to  rely  upon  the 
Poor  Law  and  charitable  relief,  rather  than  to  eirn  their 
own  living.  Within  our  union  that  is  not  my  experience. 
We  know  our  people  so  well  that  we  should  very  soon 
resist  the  application  of  a  person  who,  in  our  opinion, 
could  earn  his  own  living. 

76128.  Is  not  the  probability  of  getting  outdoor  relief 
at  a  certain  age  apt  to  make  people  not  make  efforts  to 
save  ? — I  do  not  see  how  the  agricultural  poor  can  save. 
I  have  got  one  or  two  in  my  own  parishes  who  belong 
to  clubs  and  who  have  3s.  a  week  permanently ;  and  there 
are  some  who  belong  to  the  West  Suffolk  Provident  Union 
and  get  4s.  a  week  ;  but  in  all  those  cases  they  have  a 
wife  who  goes  to  work.  They  cannot  save  enough  to  make 
provision,  in  my  opinion. 

76129.  And  when  they  do,  it  is  rather  because  there 
is  work  for  the  women  ? — Yes.  The  feeling  of  the  Thingoe 
guardians  is  very  mvich  in  favour  of  old-age  pensions, 
practically.  When  the  people  have  worked  hard  and 
done  respectably  and  lived  soberly,  they  should  not  be 
left  to  want  in  their  old  age. 

76130.  And  so  they  give  them  something  in  the  same 
spirit  ? — In  the  same  spirit  as  that. 

76131.  Nevertheless,  these  poor  people  have  to  qualify 
by  what  is  practically  destitution  ? — Yes  ;  they  would 
not  give  it  unless  there  was  destitution  ;  but  they  are 
not  inclined  to  use  the  workhouse  test,  and  say,  "  You 
must  come  in." 
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76132.  With  regard  to  trying  to  collect  from  sons  and 
the  people  who  are  liable,  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  difference  in  the  effort  that  is  made  to  do  that  between 
one  union  and  another ;  do  you  know  anything  on  that 
point  ? — I  do  not  think  our  own  union  is  a  strict  union, 
indeed  I  think  we  are  too  lax  in  that  particular.  We 
do  not  ask  friends.  You  heard  this  morning  how  much 
hesitation  there  was  about  prosecuting  a  man  in  the 
receipt  of  a  pension  of  18s.  6d.  for  the  support  of  his  wife. 
We  did  decide  to  prosecute  him ;  but  they  are  not,  I 
think,  inclined  to  make  their  best  efforts. 

76133.  Your  union  is  in  the  rather  peculiar  position 
of  surrounding  the  union  of  Bury,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  and 
we  have  no  tramps. 

76134.  How  does  that  work ;  is  there  not  a  certain 
amount  of  friction  ? — It  causes  friction  between  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  and  Thingoe. 

76135.  Because  you  board  their  paupers  ? — Yes. 

76136.  And  you  see  to  their  tramps  ? — Yea. 

76137.  The  tramps  are  mostly  theirs,  I  take  it  ? — They 
are  all  theirs  ;  all  the  tramps  who  pass  through  Thingoe 
directly  they  pass  into  Bury,  across  the  border  of  Bury, 
cease  to  be  found  in  Thingoe.  At  one  time  we  had  an 
out-station  at  Ixworth,  a  casual  ward,  where  our  tramps 
were  sent  to  get  a  night's  lodging,  but  we  abolished  that, 


and  by  abolishing  that  they  could  only  get  casual  help 
by  coming  inside  the  borough  of  Bury,  and  then  they 
were  no  longer  our  tramps. 

76138.  How  did  it  happen  that  your  workhouse  was 
built  on  that  very  groimd  ? — I  cannot  tell  you.  It  was 
built  in  1835,  after  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law. 

76139.  Was  it  not  then  intended  to  make  one  union  of 
the  two  ?— I  never  heard  of  that.  The  Bury  guardians 
were  till  very  recently  called  the  Bury  Incorporation,  and 
were  constituted  under  an  old  Act. 

76140.  (Dr.  Downes.)  Are    you    satisfied    with    the  Qyggj.jQ^ 
medical  attendance  on  the  outdoor  sick  ? — I  have  had  to  adequacy 
cause  to  complain,  but  not  often.  of  outdoor 

76141.  Of  what  nature  would  the  cause  of  complaint  ^^^^^^ 
be  ? — In  this  case  our  doctor's  assistant  did  not  visit  the 

case  very  frequently,  and  when  he  did  come  after  three 
days,  the  symptons  had  very  considerably  changed,  and 
he  was  tmable  to  help  the  man  and  he  died.  He  was  a 
blacksmith  who  died  of  blood-poisoning.  If  that  case 
had  been  visited  more  frequently  we  thought  he  could 
could  have  arrested  the  fever. 

76142.  Of  course  the  person  responsible  would  be  the 
district  medical  officer  ? — Yes. 

76143.  Was  any  notice  taken  of  that  by  the  guardians  ? 
— Yes.  We  reprimanded  the  medical  officer.  He  was 
a  very  responsible  man  and  a  very  good  man,  but  there 
Was  no  doubt  in  that  case  there  was  neglect.  On  the 
whole  I  think  they  are  pretty  good.  The  doctors  are 
very  much  inclined  to  say :  "  This  is  a  hospital  case." 
If  they  find  they  are  going  to  have  a  permanent  case  on 
their  hands  which  will  require  a  weekly  visit  for  some 
weeks,  I  notice  they  always  say :  "  Here  is  a  hospital 
case,"  if  they  can  possibly  become  out-patients. 

76144.  The  hospital  to  which  they  would  wish  to  refer 
them  I  suppose  is  the  West  Suffolk  ? — Yes ;  and  then  I 
have  to  produce  a  hospit  al  letter. 

76145.  Do  the  guardians  subscribe  to  the  hospital  ? — 
Yes,  they  do. 

76146.  With  regard  to  serious  operative  cases,  do  you 
make  use  of  the  hospital  for  those  ? — Yes.  We  never  ask 
our  medical  officers  to  perform  operations  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor,  and  we  never  do  it  in  the  infirmary. 

76147.  Wliat  should  you  say  as  to  the  nursing  of  the 
outdoor  sick  ? — In  some  parts  of  Thingoe  there  is  a  very 
good  nurse  employed.  On  Lord  Cadogan's  estate  we 
have  a  district  nurse  who  is  very  highly  qualified — one 
of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  nurses — and  all  the  poor  are  very 
well  nursed.  In  other  parts  the  Suffolk  Nursing  Associa- 
tion provides  a  district  nurse.  Those  nurses  are  not  well 
qualified,  and  I  think  the  nursing,  except  in  midwifery 
cases,  inefficient.  In  other  cases  I  think  that  the  help 
given  by  neighbours  and  friends  is  sufficient,  and  where 
it  is  insufficient  the  doctor  has  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing the  patient  to  go  into  our  infirmary.  I  think  there 
is  a  growing  tendency  to  go  into  the  infirmary,  because 
we  have  improved  the  nursing  and  the  accommodation, 
so  much  so  that  fifteen  years  ago  we  only  had  sixty-three 
indoor  poor,  and  now  we  have  112.  I  attribute  that  very 
largely  to  the  increased  use  of  the  infirmary. 

76148.  The  provision  for  nursing  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, I  gather,  is  chiefly  maintained  by  voluntary 
effort  ?— Yes. 
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76149.  Do  the  people  themselves  pay  for  the  nurse  ? 
— Yes,  Is .  a  year,  or  if  they  have  not  made  a  subscription 
Id.  a  visit  is  the  usual  thing.  Then  there  are  a  few 
certificated  midwives  under  the  Act. 

76150.  Do  you  find  that  the  supply  of  midwives  is 
sufficient  for  the  district  ? — Yes. 

76151.  Has  there  been  any  question  of  a  scarcity  in 
the  future  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  You  see  all  these  Suffolk 
Nursing  Association  women  have  the  certificate  of  the 
London  Obstetrical  Society. 

76152.  Are  they  trained  by  the  association  ? — They 
are  trained  by  the  association  at  Plaistow. 

76153.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  allowing  people  to 
come  into  the  infirmary  and  paying  part,  or  all,  of  their 
maintenance  and  treatment  there  ? — No. 

76154.  What  provision  is  there  for  the  man  who  is  just 
above  the  class  of  legal  poor,  equivalent  to  the  infirmary 
provision  that  the  pauper  has  ? — The  hospital. 
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76155.  Will  the  West  Suffolk  Hospital  take  that  class 
of  case  ? — Yes. 

76156.  Would  it  take  a  chronic  case  ? — No,  not  a 
chronic  case. 

76157.  That  is  the  class  of  case  I  had  rather  in  my 
mind  ? — I  hardly  know  what  would  be  the  provisiou 
there.  I  have  known  a  farmer  go  into  the  hospital  for 
months — a  man  who  was  farming  400  acres.  He  was  a 
private  patient  of  one  of  the  town  doctors,  and  when  he 
became  sick,  suffering  from  mental  disease,  Ihey  took 
him  in  at  once.  I  must  say  I  protested  against  it.  But 
I  could  not  answer  your  question,  what  provision  there 
is  for  that  class  of  case  ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
provision  except  the  help  of  friends  and  the  help  of  land- 
lords and  well-to-do  people.  I  hope  somebody  will 
ask  me  about  tramps.  You  notice  in  my  statement  that 
I  say  my  house  is  situated  between  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and 
Thetford.    It  is  on  the  high  road,  and  I  am  pretty  well 

nunds  '^'^o^'  I  fancy,  in  the  casual  ward  of  Bury  and  in  the 
lodging-houses  of  Bury,  as  being  in  sympathy  with  the 
tramps  on  the  road.  I  think  that  imtil  the  law  takes 
more  care  of  them,  they  deserve  the  utmost  pity  and 
consideration  of  us  all.  They  are  broken-kneed,  and  they 
are  feeble  in  intellect,  and  they  have  very  weak  morals  ; 
but  I  regard  that  all  more  or  less  as  a  result  of  our  highly 
organised  civilisation.  They  are  the  poor  weaklings  who 
are  crushed  out,  and  we  do  very  little  indeed  for  them, 
especially  in  the  Bury  Union — I  had  to  say  Bury,  because 
we  have  no  tramps  in  Thingoe.  We  used  at  one  time  to 
keep  them  in  for  three  days,  but  the  Bury  Union  begged 
us  not  to  do  so,  but  to  discharge  them.  In  my  opinion 
they  exercise  not  the  slightest  discretion  or  discrimination. 
Their  one  object  is  to  throw  them  on  to  the  road  again. 
They  have  no  scheme  before  their  mind,  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain,  of  really  meeting  the  question  of  the  tramps 
and  of  the  vagrant  poor.  They  do  not  care  ;  their  one 
object  is  to  keep  down  the  rates,  and  to  have  them  inside 
oiu"  houses  as  few  a  number  of  hours  as  possible,  and  they 
are  utterly  lacking  in  sympathy.  Since  I  made  that 
statement  in  which  I  quoted  you  one  or  two  cases  of 
vagrants  whom  I  myself  had  helped  and  been  able  to 
restore,  another  case  has  come  to  me.  I  can  only  give 
you  her  version  because  I  have  been  unable  to  test  it, 
but  there  were  certain  obvious  facts  that  did  not  need 
outside  testimony.  She  was  a  young  woman,  and  looked 
a  very  respectaljle  young  woman,  and  she  was  far  gone  in 
pregnancy,  and  she  had  two  children  with  her — one  was 
a  boy  of  six,  and  one  was  a  girl  of  four.  That  \\oman 
came  to  me  on  Friday,  and  I  talked  to  her  a  good  long 
time.  It  was  a  wet  morning  and  they  stayed  in  my  house 
some  hours,  and  I  gave  them  dinner  and  so  forth.  I  found 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  fallen  out  of  work  in  the 
winter,  and  for  three  months  they  had  been  in  Colchester 
poorhouse,  and  then  had  set  forth  in  the  height  of  the 
summer  to  find  work.  The  man  had  found  work,  not  at 
his  trade — he  was  a  painter — but  market-gardening  at 
Stowmarket,  on  the  Thursday  or  the  Fi'iday — it  must 
have  been  on  the  Saturday  she  came  to  me.  They  agreed 
between  them  that  she  should  tramp  on  to  Bury,  and  on 
Saturday  should  tramp  on  to  Thetford,  and  on  Sunday 
should  tramp  on  to  Mildenhall,  and  on  Monday  should 
tramp  back  to  Bury  and  on  Tuesday  should  arrive  again 
at  Stowmarket.  The  average  distance  which  that 
woman  had  to  go  was  somewhere  between  12  and  14  miles 
a  day,  with  one  child  in  a  perambulator,  which  she  had  to 
push,  and  the  other  child  struggling  over  those  long, 
distances,  and  herself  within  three  months  of  her  confine- 
ment. She  passed  through  our  casual  wards,  and  I  cannot 
help  saying  that  it  was  heartless  and  inhuman  to  ask  any 
woman  to  do  that. 

76158.  {3Irs.  Bosanquet.)  Wliy  did  they  arrange  that 
8he  should  do  that  ? — Because  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds' 
Board  begged  us  never  to  keep  any  casual  over  just  the 
night. 

76159.  Why  did  she  and  her  husband  arrange  that  she 
should  walk  to  these  places  ? — It  is  so  obvious  that  being 
perfectly  penniless  he  could  not  provide  for  her  until  he 
had  earned  some  wages,  and  that  would  take  two  or  three 
days'  time.  He  did  not  want  to  say  to  his  employer, 
"  You  must  pay  me  day  by  day  " — so  very  precarious  was 
his  work  that  he  would  not  prejudice  himself  at  all,  and 
he  would  wait  till  the  pay-day  on  Saturday  night. 

761G0.  [Mr.  Booth.)  Did  you  verify  the  story  ? — No,  I 
could  not  verify  it.    I  never  heard  of  her  again.  She 
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begged  me  to  give  her  my  address,  and  I  gave  her  a 
stamped  envelope.  I  still  think  I  may  hear  from  her 
because  some  of  these  people  write  to  me  months  after- 
wards. 

76161.  (Miss  Hill.)  Did  they  plan  this  expedition 
because  the  would  so  get  free  shelter  in  the  casual  wards  ? 
—Yes. 

761 C2.  And  must  the  places  necessarily  have  been  so 
far  apart  ? — Yes  ;  the  casual  wards  are  not  nearer  than 
that.  The  distance  between  Bury  and  Thetford  is  12 
miles,  and  the  distance  between  Stowmarket  and  Bury 
is  upwards  of  12  miles — it  is  13. 

76163.  Does  it  seem  to  you  very  likely  that  people 
who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  tramping  about  would 
have  planned  that  ? — I  think  that  when  once  they  are 
on  the  road  they  very  soon  have  the  freemasonry  of  the 
road,  and  others  will  put  them  up  to  it.  This  woman 
was  not  a  tramp,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  tramp 
about  her.  I  tell  you  in  my  statement  that  I  think 
experienced  people  can  very  soon  distinguish  between 
a  genuine  tramp,  a  real  vagrant,  and  a  person  out  of 
■work  ;  and  I  must  say  that  the  more  my  experience 
grows  the  more  confident  I  feel  in  my  own  judgment  on 
these  matters. 

76164.  But  still  in  this  particular  instance  you  have 
not  verified  it  ? — No,  but  I  dare  say  I  shall.  I  dare  say  I 
shall  hear  from  her. 

76165.  Even  if  she  writes  that  will  not  prove  anything 
very  much,  will  it  ? — I  should  see  what  she  wrote.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  he  is  still  in  East  Anglia,  and  I  may 
run  across  him.  At  present  I  have  no  verification. 
That  is  her  story,  but  this  is  a  fact  no  one  can  deny, 
that  she  was  advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  she  was  turned 
out.  I  should  never,  if  I  had  been  the  master,  have 
turned  that  woman  out,  and  I  think  we  ought  not  to  turn 

those  women  out,  and  I  do  not  think  we  do  the  slightest  Instance  of 

good  in  showing  the  vagrant  the  road.    I  had  a  man  a  tramp 

come  to  me  yesterday,  obviously  a  vagrant.    I  said  to  in  favour 

him  "  What  union  do  you  belong  to  ?  "    He  said  "  The  of  his 

City  of  London."    I  said  "  Why  don't  you  go  back  there  ?  compulsory 

You  will  never  get  any  work."    "  No,"  he  said,  he  did  detentior, 

not  suppose  he  should.    "  You  have  been  a  good  many 

years  on  the  road."    "  Yes  "  he  thought  he  had.  "Well" 

I  said  "it  is  a  very  disreputable  living,  sometimes  hard 

living,"  and  I  tried  to  persuade  him  a  Uttle.    "  Well," 

he  said,  "  you  see.  Sir,  I  am  a  restless  individual,  and 

there  will  be  no  good  for  me  until  I  get  to  a  place  where 

I  cannot  get  out.    I  have  been  in  the  union,  but  I  cannot 

stay  there.    I  have  heard  that  you  are  trying  to  arrange 

some  place  where  we  people  shall  bo  kept."    I  said  I 

hoped  so  ;    "I  am  going  to  try  and  persuade  the  Conr- 

mission  on  Friday  to  report  in  that  way."    He  did  not 

object. 

76166.  {Mr.  Booth.)  And  he  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  a  place  of  rest  ? — He  thought  it  was  what  he 
deserved.    He  said  "  I  shall  never  do  any  good  ;    I  am 

a  wanderer  and  vagrant  tramp."    I  think  these  people  Proposed 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm.    I  think  we  ought  to  have  a  police  control 
great  deal  more  police  control  of  the  out-of-work  poor,  of  out-of-work 
I  think  we  should  not  allow  people  to  stand  about  in 
London.    When  I  was  a  clergyman  there,  and  chaplain 
at  the  London  Hospital,  all  the  work  of  the  various 
religious  agencies  there  was  very  largely  handicapped 
and  hindered  by  the  amount  of  rascaldom  which  stood 
at  the  comers  of  the  streets  tempting  both  young  men 
and  young  women  into  sin  and  vice  and  an  easy  way  of 
living.    For  my  part  I  would  not  allow  any  man  in  the 
country,  and  certainly  in  the  big  towns,  to  be  out  of 
work. 

76167.  That  is  getting  a  little  on  to  ground  that  we 
are  not  taking  at  present  ? — Are  you  not  taking  the 
question  of  the  tramps  ? 
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76168.  We  are  putting  off  the  evidence  about  the 
imemployed  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

76169.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  You  say  you  think  tiamping 
an  undesirable  position  for  a  man  ? — Yes. 

76170.  So  you  have  two  schemes  in  your  head,  one  is 
deterrent  and  the  other  is  educative  ? — Yes. 

76171.  As  a  deterrent  you  would  lock  these  people  up 
for  good  and  all,  I  gather  ? — Not  in  prison  ;  I  guard  that. 
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76172.  What  difference  should  you  make  ?  Here 
you  have  a  man  who  says  "  I  cannot  rest  anywhere,  and 
I  am  bound  to  be  a  tramp  all  my  life  "  ;  what  would  you 
do  with  him  ? — I  would  put  him  into  a  labour  colony 
with  certain  restrictive  powers,  but  I  always  should  give 
them  some  wages,  some  encouragement. 

76173.  What  age  was  this  man  ? — Between  fifty  and 
sixty. 

76174.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  cure  that 
man  of  his  wandering  habits  ? — No. 

76175.  Then  you  would  put  him  into  a  labour  colony 
practically  for  life  ? — I  should  not  say  it  would  be  practi- 
cally for  life. 

76176.  When  he  came  out  he  would  have  to  go  back 
again  ?— Yes. 

76177.  Do  you  think  public  opinion  would  back  you 
up  in  that  ? — I  hope  it  will.  I  think  public  opinion  may 
be  educated. 

76178.  Penal  servitude  for  life  ? — That  is  quite  a 
different  thing. 

76179.  A  labour  colony  is  penal  servitude,  is  it  not, 
which  a  man  cannot  avoid  ? — Penal  servitude  for  life  is 
where  a  man  is  condemned. 

76180.  That  is  another  thing  ? — I  would  give  this  man 
his  chance.  After  three  years  he  should  be  able  to  come 
out  and  try  and  find  work. 

76181.  But  practically  what  it  M'Ould  come  to  would 
be  that  a  man,  after  that  chance,  would  be  locked  up  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  case  of 
locking  up  ;   I  think  that  is  the  whole  difference. 

76182.  He  could  not  come  out  ?— There  is  the  whole 
difference  between  that  and  our  present  treatment  of  the 
indoor  pauper,  such  as  oakum  picking  and  stone-breaking. 
That  is  distasteful  and  hardly  remunerative,  and  it  is  not 
the  way  I  should  treat  those  people.  I  think  that  is  a 
most  foolish  way  of  dealing  with  them.  I  cannot  submit 
to  be  told  that  I  am  advocating  penal  servitude  for  life. 

76183.  With  regard  to  the  younger  people  who  are  on 
the  road,  what  do  you  suggest  ?  The  older  people  you 
s^y  are  hopeless,  but  what  do  you  say  with  regard  to  the 
younger  people  ? — I  should  say  interest  them  in  pro- 
ductive work  and  educate  them  in  habits  of  industry, 
certainly  not  by  the  modern  workhouse  system,  because 
that  does  not  educate  them  at  all. 

76184.  I  want  to  know  what  sort  of  system  you  have  in 
your  mind  ? — You  know  better  than  I  do  that  there  are 
a  great  many  systems  advocated.  There  are  the  Dutch 
systems  which  are  advocated. 

-  76185.  I  want  to  know  what  system  you  advocate  ? — 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  definite  system  which  I  could 
explain  to  you.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the 
Dutch  systems. 

76186.  Do  you  think  the  Dutch  systems,  on  the  whole, 
have  answered  ? — 1  am  told  they  have  not — not  all  that 
may  have  been  expected  of  them ;  but  they  have  answered 
very  much  better  than  the  German  voluntary  colonies. 

76187.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  like  to  have  a  labour 
•colony.  Now,  supposing  that  you  met  a  tramp  on  the 
road,  would  you  take  him  before  the  magistrates  ? — Yes  ; 
I  should  advocate  it  always  being  under  the  control  of 
the  police. 

76188.  Then  you  would  commit  him  to  a  labour  colony  ? 
—Yes. 

76189.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  make  the 
labour  in  a  labour  colony  real  ? — I  think  so,  especially 
with  young  people ;  and  you  are  asking  about  young 
people. 

76190.  You  would  make  it  real  ? — It  should  be  a  place 
where  there  is  some  hope,  and  where  they  have  hope. 

76191.  Do  you  think  you  would  really  get  them  to 
work  profitably  ?— Yes  ;  I  am  inclined  to  think  of  the 
ordinary  yoimg  tramp  that  imder  suitable  circumstances 
of  helpfulness  he  would  try  to  work. 

76192.  How  long  do  you  think  he  ought  to  be  committed 
for  ? — I  should  commit  him,  I  think,  for  three  years — at 
least  on  his  first  term. 

76193.  There  again,  do  you  think  that  public  opinion 
yould  support  you  in  that  ? — I  think  there  is  a  growing 
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public  opinion  in  favour  of  it ;  whether  it  is  quite  right  or 
not,  I  do  not  know. 

76194.  Do  you  think  that  by  that  means  you  would 
stop  charitable  people  from  giving  to  the  tramps  ? — It 
would  stop  me.  I  am  bound  to  give  now  because  we  do 
nothing  for  them.  True,  we  give  them  8  ozs.  of  bread 
in  the  morning  and  8ozs.  of  bread  in  the  evening,  but 
no  human  being  can  live  on  8  ozs.  of  bread  and  a  glass  of 
water  morning  and  evening.  I  think  our  treatment  so 
lieartless  that,  though  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
system  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  of  the 
evil  influences  of  indiscriminate  relief,  I  relieve  them. 

76195.  Do  you  think  you  Would  get  people  to  stop  doing 
that  if  you  had  the  system  you  propose  ? — I  do  not 
suppose  you  would  make  the  world  wise  in  one  generation. 

76196.  Do  you  think  you  could  reduce  very  largely  the 
number  of  people  on  the  road  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
affording  them  a  chance.  We  should  be  making  a  reason- 
able effort,  and  at  present  we  make  no  effort. 

76197.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years  what  would  you 
propose  to  do  with  the  man  ;  would  you  turn  him  out 
into  the  world  to  make  his  own  way  ? — I  think  we  should 
find  work  for  him. 

76198.  Where  ?  How  ?  In  what  way  would  you  find 
work  for  him  ? — The  East  London  Emigration  Fund 
never  sends  a  person  out  of  East  London  into  Canada  for 
whom  they  have  not  already  got  a  situation.  I  think  we 
could  do  something  like  that. 

761 C  9.  Would  you  be  glad  to  get  emigration  for  them  T 
— Where  they  desire  it  I  would  certainly  advocate  a  very 
large  measure  of  emigration. 

76200.  Would  you  emigrate  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  ?— Yes. 

76201.  Would  that  not  be  putting  them  in  rathei*  a 
better  position  than  a  good  many  people  who  are  just 
keeping  their  heads  above  water  ? — Is  it  a  very  joyous 
position  to  know  that  they  are  in  a  better  position  than  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's  (I  do  not  know  how  many 
millions)  that  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  ?  I  am  not 
at  all  content  with  the  position  of  the  people  who  are 
just  above  poor  relief. 

'76202.  But  I  think  you  are  putting  them  in  a  better 
position  than  a  good  many  people  who  are  struggling  to 
keep  themselves  independent  ? — I  admit  it. 

76203.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable  ?— Yes.  I  think 
it  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  well-ordered  and  well- 
governed  nation  that  their  members  should  be  so  hopelessly 
handicapped  that  they  have  no  chance  of  earning  their 
living. 

76204.  You  do  not  think  you  would  lead  a  good  many 
people  to  go  to  labour  colonies  with  a  view  of  enjoying 
those  advantages  ? — No.  I  suppose  that  aU  men  who 
have  by  industry  got  independence  would  preserve  their 
independence. 

76205.  Is  it  your  experience  that  they  do  treasure  that 
independence  ? — The  agricultural  poor  do. 

76206.  Do  you  find  them  willing  to  accept  outdoor 
relief  ?— Not  if  they  can  avoid  it — not  the  agricultural  poor. 

76207.  Do  you  find  any  reluctance  in  the  country 
to  apply  for  outdoor  relief  ? — Our  people  never  do  apply 
unless  they  are  really  at  their  very  last  resource. 

76208.  Do  you  find  that  the  sons,  for  instance,  are  very 
shy  of  allowing  their  parents  to  apply  for  outdoor  relief  ? 
— No.  I  admit  that  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  that 
the  sons  should  not  pay.  Their  argument  is,  "We  have  so 
much  to  do  with  our  own  family  that  it  is  xmfair  to  ask 
us  for  Is.  a  week.    That  is  their  view." 

76209.  I  think  I  gathered  from  you  that  the  wages  here  difficulty  < 
were  not  high  enough  to  enable  people  to  make  provision  agricultura 
for  their  old  age  ? — No  j   and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  labourers 
well  they  do  on  it.  providing 

76210.  I  suppose  you  would  prefer,  would  you  not, 
a  system  in  which  the  wages  did  permit  of  people  making 
that  provision  ? — One  might  prefer  such  a  thing,  but  one 
could  not  reasonably  hope  for  such  a  thing,  the  conditions 
of  agriculture  in  England  being  such  that  they  are  bound 
to  work  upon  the  lowest  wage  possible. 
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76211.  But  at  the  same  time  you  would  prefer  a  system, 
if  it  v/ere  possible,  by  which  people  could  make  their  own 
provision  for  their  old  age  ? — It  is  a  very  hypothetical 
case  ;  but  I  should,  certainly. 

76212.  Do  you  not  think  the  present  system,  of  giving 
people  provision  in  their  old  age,  independently  of  them- 

^jij  selves,  tends  very  much  to  prevent  wages  from  rising  to  a 
as  to  point  at  which  they  could  make  that  provision  ? — No, 
low  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  men  are  getting  as  much 
as  ever  they  can  get,  and  they  gauge  pretty  accurately 
what  the  farmers  can  afford  to  give.  Every  harvest  that 
I  have  been  at  Ingham  the  men  have  had  a  battle  with 
their  master,  who  is  a  good  employer  and  a  large  employer 
— to  try  and  get  a  little  bit  more  for  their  harvest.  They 
bargain  with  him  every  time,  but  they  do  not  always 
gain  an  advance. 

7621.3.  What  is  the  argument  which  the  farmer  puts 
forward  ? — He  simply  says  :  "  You  know  the  price  of 
corn,  and  you  know  the  quantity  on  my  farm,  and  you 
know  I  cannot  afford  to  give  you  an  advance  on  what  it 
was  last  year." 

76214.  Have  not  wages  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years  ? 
—Yes. 

76215.  Has  not  the  price  of  corn  been  steadily  going 
down  ? — Certainly  ;  but  then  j'ou  have  to  remember 
that  the  price  of  stock  has  gone  up.  As  a  clerg3Tnan  I 
thought  you  were  quite  aware  of  it,  because  we  made  a 
bargain  for  the  tithes  reckoned  on  corn,  which  has  gone 
down,  but  we  made  no  bargain  for  a  tithe  on  cattle 
which  have  steadily  gone  up,  from  3d.  to  Is.  a  pound. 

76216.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that,  but  I  did  not 
gather  from  your  account  that  the  farmer  dwelt  on  it 
in  speaking  to  his  men  ? — My  farmer  said  to  me,  "  Now 
you  have  got  no  wool  in  your  harvest  decorations."  I 
said,  "  No  wool !  "  

76217.  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  said  that  in  speaking 
about  his  labourers  I  did  not  gather  from  you  that  he 
dwelt  on  the  rise  in  the  price  of  stock  ? — No  ;  he  spoke 
about  the  corn. 

76218.  When  he  told  them  that  he  could  not  afford 

to  give  them  a  rise  in  wages,  he  was  only  applying  this 

,    unfavourable  side  of  it  ? — Yes. 
of 

J          76219.  {3Irs.  Bosanquet.)  Do  you  think,  until  the  time 
of     comes  when  we  can  deal  with  tramps  in  a  very  complete 
manner,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  detain  their  children 


until  such  time  as  they  could  show  they  had  got  a  proper  Rev. 
home  for  them,  so  as  to  keep  the  children  off  the  roads  ? — I  James  D.  K. 
do  not  know  that  I  should  say  that.    I  think  that  would  Maliomed. 

really  tend  to  the  desertion  of  the  children.    We  have  

had  tramps  with  children,  and  we  have  had  some  diffi-  26  July,  1907. 
culty  in  making  them  undertake  the  care  of  them  ;  and 
with  the  town  poor  there  is  a  tendency  to  leave  their 
children  to  us  and  to  become  tramps. 

76220.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  more  tramps  if 
they  could  leave  the  children  ?  I  was  thinking  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  children  it  would  be  better  to  keep 
them  off  the  roads  ;  but  do  you  think  it  would  be  hardly 
safe  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  did  have  some  children  in  the  Thingoe  union  whose 
parents  were  tramps.  They  came  into  the  union  every 
winter,  and  went  out  again  in  the  summer.  One  of  the 
boys  was  employed  in  one  of  my  parishes,  and  his  parents 
used  to  visit  him  in  the  summer  months. 


76221.  About  the  people  in  the  country  villages  that 
the  guardians  know,  I  can  quite  see  that  there  may  be 
no  case  of  gross  imposition ;  but  do  you  think  that  the 
guardians  and  the  relieving  officer  really  know  what  the 
children  are  doing  for  their  parents,  and  how  much  they 
give  them  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  given,  and  we  all  know  one  another's  business 
pretty  intimately 

76222.  Do  you  think  they  know  whether  it  is  2s.  6d. 
or  3s.  ? — They  know  pretty  well  what  the  children  are 
giving.  There  was  one  more  point  I  wanted  to  mention  ; 
that  was  the  detention  of  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children,  which  I  have  referred  to  in  my  statement. 

76223.  (Mr.  Booth.)  That  will,  of  course,  be  printed 
as  your  evidence-in-chief  ? — I  have  some  more  cases  of 
that  kind  if  you  care  to  take  them  down.  I  have  got  a 
return  from  our  master  at  the  union.  I  think  it  so  very 
desirable  that  women  who  have  illegitimate  children 
should  be  restrained  and  their  children  should  be  boarded 
out.  At  present  the  law  does  not  allow  us  to  board 
them  out  if  the  mother  is  alive,  and  so  we  have  to  keep 
them  in  the  house  with  her. 

76224.  If  you  will  send  a  memorandum  about  that 
we  will  make  it  an  appendix  to  your  paper  ? — Thank 
you.  [The.  witness  suhsequently  wrote  to  the  effect  that 
having  lost  the  return  mentioned  in  his  answer  to  the 
previous  question  he  was  unable  to  se  id  the  memorandum 
askeJ  for.) 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTIETH  DAY. 


Monday,  29th  July,  1907. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PRESENT. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (Chairman). 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A.  Robinson,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 

Dr.  A.  H.  DowNES. 

The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 

Mr.  George  Lansbury. 

Mr.  T.  Hancock  Ntjnn. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  Octavia  Hill. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  (Secretary). 


Mr.  John  Laverack,  called ;  and  Examined. 


Mr.  John 
Laverack. 

!9July,  1907. 


76225.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Association  of  Poor  Law  Unions  in  England  and 
Wales  ? — I  am. 

76226.  And  also  Chairman  of  the  Lincoln  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  Chairman  of  the  Welton  Rural  District 
Council  ? — Yes. 

76227.  You  have  prepared  a  statement,  which  if  you 
will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in- 
chief  ? — Certainly. 

(The  Witness  handed  in  the  foUoiving  Statement.) 

1.  The  alteration  of  existing  areas  by  substitution  of  the 
coimty  for  the  union  would  be  unwieldy. 

2.  The  duties  of  boards  of  guardians  are  better  dis- 
charged as  a  whole  by  present  authorities  than  would  be 
the  case  if  assigned  to  a  committee  of  the  county  or  town 
council. 

3.  If  institutions  were  managed  by  eome  body  repre- 
senting a  larger  area,  say,  county,  much  better  classification 
of  inmates  would  be  possible  and  undoubtedly  benefit 
would  result,  leaving  district  councillors  to  administer  out- 
relief  ;  but  in  my  opinion  such  body  should  be  elected  ad 
hoc.  The  duty  could  not  fitly  be  discharged  by  a  committee 
of  existing  councils  of  the  county,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance should  be  an  imperial  charge. 

/!kholition  of  of  settlement  should  be  done    away  with, 

■ettlement.     relieving  paupers  wherever  they  become  chargeable. 

Dbjection  to      5.  The  transference  of  the  indigent  sick  from  the  Poor 
transferring    Law  to  the  sanitary  authority  would  limit  the  area  of 
nedical         chargeability  and  involve  additional  hardship  on  poor 
relief  to  districts, 
sanitary 

luthority.  76228.  (Chairman.)  The  question  which  we  are  anxious 
to  get  the  opinion  of  experts  upon  is  that  of  area.  Perhaps 
I  might  explain  what  is  in  our  mind.  There  are  two 
questions,  which  are  rather  distinct,  one  is  area  and  one 
is  administration.  We  have  received  a  large  amount  of 
evidence  from  different  witnesses  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  improve  the  present  system  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law  unless  you  can  have  a  more 
thorough  classification,  and  more  thorough  classification, 
if  it  is  to  be  by  institution,  necessitates  an  enlarged  area. 
That  was  one  of  the  points  suggested  to  you  in  the  question 
which  you  received,  as  I  dare  say  you  understood  ? — 
That  is  so.  I  would  say  that,  of  course,  I  am  biased  ,a3 
I  know  more  about  just  my  immediate  neighbourhood 
than  any  other.  If  you  do  substitute  any  other  area  it 
would  be  undoubtedly  the  county.    The  county  of 
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Lincolnshire,  as  you  know,  is  divided  into  four  distinct 
parts,  and  Lindsey  is  the  part  in  which  the  Union  of 
Lincoln  is  mainly.  As  a  fact  Lincoln  is  in  three  of  the 
administrative  parts  of  Lincolnshire,  and  Lindsey  has 
463  parishes  with  a  population  approaching  200,000,  and 
it  comprises  eight  unions.  If  you  put  all  that  in  one  area 
to  be  dealt  with  by  one  body,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
unwieldy. 

76229.  That  is  to  say  if  that  one  central  body  was 
responsible  for  the  local  administration  of  Poor  relief  ? — 
Yes. 

76230.  Could  I  suggest  to  you  a  sort  of  alternative  ? 
What  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  to  have  one  central 
body  dealing  with  institutions,  and  a  different  authority 
in  each  union  as  the  relief  committee  ? — I  think  that 
could  be  managed  quite  well,  but,  as  I  have  said  in  my 
answer,  I  think  that  that  body  should  not  be  a  committee 
of  any  existing  body,  but  should  be  a  committee  elected 
for  that  purpose. 

76231.  May  we  take  first  the  area  by  itself,  and  put  the 
question  of  who  is  to  administer  the  area  on  one  side. 
Assuming  you  might  have  your  particular  authority,  you 
think  it  would  be  a  workable  system  to  divide  it  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  suggested  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  Of 
course,  the  difficulty  always  is,  where  j'ou  have  huge 
distances,  to  get  your  workhouse  properly  administered. 
You  now  have  it  administered  for  nothing,  but  it  would 
tend  to  ofiicialism  if  you  had  large  areas.  Otherwise  I 
think  the  classification  would  be  very  much  improved. 

76232.  You  could  graduate  your  classification  so  as  to 
make  certain  of  the  institutions  for  the  very  worst  classes 
not  only  deterrent  but  almost  penal  ? — Yes,  I  see  no 
reason  why  not. 

76233.  Supposing  you  were  starting  afresh,  would  that 
be  the  sort  of  system  you  would  suggest,  namely,  classifi- 
cation by  institutions  ? — You  have  to  deal,  I  take  it,  with 
existing  institutions. 

76234.  Yes  ? — If  I  were  starting  afresh  I  should  not 
place  them  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  now. 

76235.  Supposing  you  were  starting  afresh,  would  not 
the  object  then  be  to  have  one  institution  for  one  paticular 
class  and  another  institution  for  another  class  ? — Yes, 
very  much  so,  and  it  would  be  a  very  much  better  plan 
too. 

76236.  Your  experience  as  a  guardian  encourages  you 
to  favour  that  idea  of  one  institution  for  one  particular 
class  ? — My  own  opinion  would  be  in  favour  of  it  very 
much. 
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y  as      76237.  A  scheme  of  that  sort  rather  necessitates  the 
i^al     removal  of  certain  individuals  from  the  locality  in  which 
''^      they  have  lived,  and  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
nected.    What  would  be  the  feeling  about  that ;  I 
[.g      assume  it  would  be  hostile  to  it  ? — Yes,  I  know  there  is 
1  etc.  a  sentimental  feeling  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  the 
paupers  from  the  neighbourhood  of  their  relatives,  but 
I  think  it  is  more  sentiment  than  anything  else.    I  do 
not  think  that  it  would  materially  affect  the  question. 

76238.  I  suppose  the  feeling  exists  most  strongly  with 
regard  to  the  case  of  the  sick,  those  who  are,  say,  in  a 
Poor  Law  infirmary  ? — Yes — I  do  not  know  whether  I 
quite  follow  you. 

76239.  Relatives  are  more  anxious  to  see  a  person  who 
is  sick,  who  is  a  member  of  their  family,  or  connected 
with  them,  than  probably  they  would  be  anybody  else  ? 
■ — Yes,  it  would  only  apply  to  the  sick. 

76240.  Looking  at  the  increased  facilities  of  locomotion, 
yoa  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  this  question  of 
distance  ? — I  do  not  personally,  or  very  little  indeed. 

,ges  7624 L  Supposing  that  there  was  a  central  body  that 
ians'  administered  the  institutions,  I  assume  from  your  ex- 
>w-  perience  as  a  guardian  you  would  consider  it  as  very 
essential  that  the  local  committee  to  whom  the  person 
applied  for  relief  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  case  ? — 
Yes,  I  do.  I  think  you  should  know  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  if  not  you  are  in  the  hands  of  your  relieving  officer 
altogether. 

76242.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  a  rural 
district  ? — Mine  is  essentially  rural.  I  am  in  a  small 
parish,  which  I  have  represented  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years. 

76243.  What  is  your  experience  ;  should  you  say  the 
interest  which  the  local  guardian  takes  is  what  I  may  caU 
a  real  bona  fide  interest  in  the  applicant,  and  not  a  mere 
wish  to  get  doles  or  money  for  a  constituent  ? — I  do  not 
know.  May  I  just  give  you  an  instance  here.  The  city 
of  Lincoln  is  represented  by  guardians  who  have  nothing 

ive  in  the  world  to  do  with  sanitary  work  at  all ;  they  are 
simply  guardians  and  have  no  other  duty.  They  are 
much  more  interested  in  their  work,  because  they  are 
specially  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  they  are  people 
who  take  an  interest,  both  the  men  and  the  women,  in 
their  work  and  do  it  much  better,  in  my  opiaion,  than 
we  from  the  country  districts,  who  are  elected  simply, 
perhaps,  because  we  are  the  only  people  who  will  go,  or  we 
are  interested  in  sanitary  matters  and  are  obliged  to  be 
guardians  in  order  to  be  on  the  council. 

76244.  You  think  that  the  election  ad  hoc  in  these 
cases  gives  the  guardian  greater  interest  in  his  work  than 
the  rural  coujicillor,  who  is  elected  for  other  purposes  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  no  one  would  come  forward  for  that  work 
imless  they  were  specially  interested  in  it 

of  76245.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  duties  of  the 
Poor  Law  guardians  partake  very  much  of  a  judicial 
character,  that  they  have  to  enquire  into  and  adjudicate 
upon  cases  which  are  often  very  difficult,  and  decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  persons  entitled  to  Poor  Law 
relief.  Is  there  any  similar  training  through  which  men 
in  other  branches  of  local  government  pass  which  would 
enable  them  to  supersede  the  guardians,  and  do  this 
work  as  well  ? — No,  I  cannot  think  of  any. 

76246.  That  has  been  an  argument  that  has  constantly 
been  urged  ? — In  what  way  would  that  be  ? 

76217.  It  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
having  ad  Jwc  elections,  and  not  transferring  these 
functions  to  some  other  body  whose  chief  duties  are  of  a 
different  character  ? — We  have  none  in  the  coimty  that 
I  know  of  that  would  be  like  it. 

76248.  You  are  in  favour  of  the  body  which  is  to 
administer  the  Poor  Law  being  a  body  specially  elected 
for  that  purpose  ? — That  is  so. 

76249.  Supposing  there  was  a  body  so  constituted 
or   that  it  had  control,  as  a  central  authority,  over  the 

institutions,  and  there  were  local  bodies,  either  connected 
with  it  or  part  of  it,  which  dealt  with  applications  for 
relief,  what  would  you  suggest  as  regards  rating  ?  Would 
ost  you  suggest  one  county  rate  for  the  whole  thing  ? — Yes, 
ef  I  would  have  one  rate  for  every  purpose  ;  for  the  Poor 
Law  and  the  county  I  should  have  the  same. 
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76250.  You  would  have  one  county  rate  for  institu- 
tions ? — I  think,  if  the  institutions  were  taken  over,  that 
it  should  be  an  imperial  charge  ;  that  is  my  idea. 

76251.  That  you  would  have  anyhow  a  common  charge 
on  whatever  fimd  it  fell  ? — Yes,  a  common  fimd  for  the 
institutions. 

76252.  When  you  came  to  out-relief,  would  you  make 
that  a  common  charge  ? — No.  I  forget  now  what  I  said 
in  the  answer  that  I  gave,  but  I  think  that  should  not 
be  a  common  charge. 

76253.  A  charge  for  the  union,  I  suppose  ? — You 
abolish  the  union,  it  would  have  to  be  a  common  charge 
for  the  county. 

76254.  You  might  keep  the  union  as  the  unit  of  ad- 
ministration as  regards  the  hearing  of  cases  ? — Yes. 

76255.  In  that  case  would  you  be  in  favour  of  making 
out-relief  a  union  charge  ? — Yes,  I  should ;  I  should 
make  the  out-rchef  a  charge  on  that  immediate  district. 

76256.  What  would  be  the  tendency  otherwise  ?— To 
get  all  you  could  for  yourself  and  your  parish. 

76257.  You  attach  great  importance  to  that,  I  suppose  ? 
—I  do. 

76258.  A  centralised  system  such  as  I  have  suggested 
would  hardly  be  workable  unless  you  put  that  limitation 
on  the  general  charge,  and  made  out-relief  a  local  charge  ? 
— I  think  it  should  be  a  local  charge. 

76259.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  county  council  ?- — No, 
I  am  not. 

76260.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  county  councils, 
are  they  very  hard  worked  ? — Yes,  I  have  made  a  note 
to  that  effect,  that  aheady  county  councils  are  over- 
worked with  asylum  management  and  education  matters. 
I  know  pretty  well  the  work  they  have  to  do  ;  most  of 
my  own  friends  are  on.  I  thought  I  had  enough  to  do, 
so  I  kept  off  the  county  council ;  but  at  present  the 
tendency  is  to  put  more  on  them  than  they  can  possibly 
get  done  properly  ;  it  is  going  the  same  wa.y  as  I  am 
afraid  the  Poor  Law  administration  might ;  it  is  getting 
into  the  hands  of  officials,  and  will  be  more  extrava- 
gantly managed. 

76231.  If  that  is  so,  and  additions  are  made  to  the 
existing  duties  of  the  county  councils,  it  will  be  difficult, 
I  suppose,  to  get  independent  persons  to  give  up  the 
time  for  it  ? — That  is  so. 

76262.  Is  that  the  complaint  now  ? — It  was  only  the 
other  day  I  came  up  with  a  lot  of  county  councillors  who 
have  nearly  40  miles  to  travel  to  Lincoln,  where  all  the 
work  is  done,  and  they  were  grumbling  very  much  indeed 
at  the  amount  of  work  they  have  had  put  upon  them. 

76263.  Supposing  any  change  is  made,  are  you  in  favour  rpi^g  county 
of  keeping  the  county  area  as  the  unit  ? — Yes,  but  we  are  as  the  Poor 
in  a  very  awkard  position  in  the  union  I  represent.    The  Law  area  and 
city  is  a  county  of  itself.    Forty-eight  of  our  parishes  tlitficulty  of 
are  in  one  sanitary  authority  and  twenty-four  are  in  unions  in 
another,  and  then  there  is  Bracebridge  which  is  one 
authority  :    it  just  has  its  own  parish  ;    it  is  an  urban 

sanitary  authority.  The  boundary  Commissioners  made 
a  report  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  that  the  Kesteven 
part  of  the  union  should  be  taken  away  from  the  union 
and  be  simply  contributory  towards  the  workliouse.  We 
fought  that  very  much,  we  found  that  financially  it  would 
be  a  hardship  on  the  rest  of  us,  and  we  got  the  then  chair- 
man of  the  county  council,  Lord  Oxenbridge,  to  oppose 
it,  and  eventually  got  it  thrown  on  one  side  and  left  alone. 

76264.  What  proportion  of  the  population  of  your 
union  is  rural  and  what  urban?— I  am  afraid  I  have 
not  the  population  here. 

76265.  The  reason  for  my  question  is  that  there  are 
a  good  many  Poor  Law  unions  that  are  divided  by  the 
county  boundary,  half  in  one  county  and  half  in  another 
county  ? — That  is  so. 

76266.  If  the  county  is  made  the  unit  would  you  try  Existing 
and  get  rid  of  that  division,  making  the  county  co-ter-  confusion  of 
minous  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would  areas  and 
be  very  much  better  for  all  purposes.    We  scarcely  have  advantage 
the  same  area  for  anything  now.    Our  petty  sessional  of  county 
area  is  a  different  one  to  our  union,  and  the  union  area 
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Jl/r.  John  76267.  If  you  are  going  to  make  a  difference  in  future. 
Laverock,  think  you  ought  to  make  the  county  area  the  unit  ? 

—Yes.  ,  . 

76268.  You  would  abolish  settlement  altogether  ? — 
That  is  so.  That  is  my  own  feeling  with  regard  to  it. 
It  does  not  affect  us  so  very  much.  I  have  just  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  taking  the  average  of  the  last  three 
years  we  have  paid  for  non-resident  relief  about  £1,000 
a  year — £930  or  £940.  We  have  received  from  other  unions 
£1,154,  but  the  cost  of  administering  that  and  the  trouble 
connected  with  it  was  one  of  the  main  factors  ;  it  was 
inefficiently  done,  and  we  appointed  a  special  clerk  at  a 
salary  of  £.35  a  year  with  an  increase  to  £50  ;  he  has  got 
to  that  £50  now,  and  the  cost  per  year  has  been  some 
£13  to  £15  for  removal  as  well  as  this  man's  salary.  Of 
course  he  does  other  work,  but  that  was  the  real  reason 
why  he  had  this  given  him,  and  I  think,  provided  that 
you  had  uniformity  of  administration,  there  would  not 
be  a  congestion  at  any  one  given  place. 

76269.  It  is  conditional  on  something  like  uniformity 
being  established  in  the  general  system  of  administration  ? 
— Otherwise  you  would  have  the  people  flocking  to  where 
they  get  better  treatment. 

76270.  Supposing  it  was  found  impossible  to  abolish 
the  law  of  settlement  altogether,  I  assume  you  would 
be  in  favour  of  increasing  the  area  of  the  law  of  settle- 
ment ? — Or  making  it  more  simple. 

7.6271.  The  larger  the  area  the  fewer  the  cases  of 
controversy  that  would  arise  ? — Quite  so.  The  county 
there  again  would  come  to  the  front,  would  it  not  ? 

76272.  With  reference  to  your  last  paragraph,  a  sug- 
gestion made  to  us  as  regards  the  medical  rehef  of  the 
poor  is  to  combine  medical  rehef  with  the  work  of  the 
sanitary  authority.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  that 
proposal  ? — I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  matter  myself. 

76273.  Who  would  you  give  the  medical  relief  to, 
assuming  that  was  the  case?  Would  you  give  it,  say, in 
the  case  of  Lincoln,  to  the  county  council,  or  would  you 
keep  it  in  the  Poor  Law  ? — By  the  medical  relief  you 
mean  the  outdoor  relief  ? 

Objections  to     76274.  Outdoor  medical  relief  and  institutional  medical 
transferrins  relief  ? — I  thought  you  were  dealing  with  the  institutions 
otherwise. 
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76275.  I  am  taking  the  whole  of  the  medical  relief  of 
the  poor  ? — The  medical  relief  in  the  institutions  is  the 
most  important  factor. 

76276.  By  institutions  I  mean  Poor  Law  institutions, 
not  general  hospitals  supported  by  charity  ? — No,  woi'k- 
houses. 

76277.  Assuming  that  you  were  to  combine  the  two 
duites,  under  what  authority  would  you  put  the  discharge 
of  those  duties  ? — I  see  no  difficulty  in  transferring  the 
indigent  sick  who  are  outside  the  workhouse,  those  who 
are  getting  relief  outside,  medical  relief,  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  to  the  sanitary  authority,  but  I  ceitainly  should 
see  a  lot  of  difficulty  in  transferring  the  institutions  to 
the  sanitary  authority. 

76278.  Are  any  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officers  of 
health  officers  in  the  rural  districts  in  your  union  ? — No. 
We  have  the  same  medical  officer  of  health  as  the  city, 
but  he  is  not  employed  by  us  as  guardians,  he  is  a  sanitary 
authority  official  only.  Of  course  other  unions  may  be 
vary  difi'erent ;  we  happen  to  be  mixed  up  with  these 
areas. 

76279.  Yours  is  an  exceptional  case,  I  understand  ? — 
That  is  so. 

76280.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  I  did  not  quite  gather  whether 
you,  on  the  whole,  favoured  a  larger  area  than  the  union 
for  the  purpose  of  segregating  different  kinds  of  persons 
in  institutions  ? — It  would  only  be  on  the  condition  that 
the  management  of  the  institutions  should  be  an  Imperial 
charge. 

76281.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  it  was  an  Imperial 
charge,  would  you  put  the  institutions  in  the  hands  of  an 
Imperial  authority  or  of  the  county  ? — An  authority 
elected  ad  hoc, 

76282.  Could  you  charge  the  cost  of  the  institutions 
to  one  authority  and  give  the  management  to  another  ? 
Surely  if  you  put  the  cost  on  the  Imperial  funds  you 


would  have  to  give  the  management  to  an  Imperial 
authority  in  the  same  way  as  was  done  with  the  prisons  ? 
— There  might  be  danger  there ;  that  is  the  only  thing. 

76283.  You  would  not  advocate,  would  you,  that  the 
national  Government  should  administer  all  the  institu- 
tions ?  Is  that  what  you  suggest  ? — I  think  they  would 
have  difficulty  in  doing  that.  I  would  rather  have  that 
than  have  the  existing  way. 

76284.  Would  you  object  to  putting  the  institutions 
on  the  county  and  have  them  managed  by  the  county  and 
charged  to  the  county  ?  Why  do  you  go  immediately 
from  the  union  to  the  national  Government  ?— Of  course, 
I  am  speaking  now  without  having  thought  sufficiently 
about  it,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  county  should  not 
be  able  to  administer  them. 

76285.  Then  it  must  pay  for  them,  must  it  not  ?  It 
might  have  a  grant  in  aid  ? — There  might  be  some  pro- 
portion of  the  payment  charged  to  them. 

76286.  You  would  not  object  to  the  county  administer- 
ing institutions  ? — No,  but  as  I  pointed  out  to  the  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  county  council  has  sufficient  duties.  I 
do  not  think  they  could  efficiently  administer  them. 

76287.  Supposing  you  had  a  statutory  committee  of 
the  county  to  manage  certain  institutions,  you  might 
co-opt  other  people,  might  you  not  ? — Yes,  there  could  be 
a  committee  elected  for  the  purpose  to  be  responsible  to 
the  county,  if  you  thought  that  a  good  way. 

76288.  I  do  not  quite  gather  what  you  yourself  are  in 
favour  of.  Are  you  in  tavour  of  the  present  u;iion 
authority  continuing  to  manage  the  institutions,  or  do 
you  wish  them  transferred  to  a  larger  authority  ? — I 
would  rather  it  was  under  the  present  management  than 
that  it  should  be  transferred  to  the  county  council,  if  that 
is  your  question. 

76289.  Would  you  object  to  a  statutory  committee  of 
the  county  council  ?— No,  but  I  would  not  have  that 
committee  appointed  as  a  committee  of  the  county  council, 
but  elected  for  the  purpose  of  management. 

76290.  An  ad  hoc  body  ?— Yes. 

76291.  On  the  whole  you  are  in  favour  of  transferring 
the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  to  a  county  authority  elected 
ad  hoc  ? — Simply  because  I  think  it  would  tend  to  so 
much  better  administration  and  classification. 

76292.  If  you  transferred  say  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries 
to  an  ad  hoc  county  authority,  would  you  object  to  the 
district  medical  officer  remaining  the  official  of  the  sanitary 
authority  ? — No,  I  should  not  object  at  all,  but  that 
committee  would  have  their  own  medical  officer  to  elect. 

76293.  You  do  not  object  to  having  the  domicihary 
visitation  of  the  sick  poor  separate  from  the  institutional 
treatment  under  a  separate  authority  ;  assuming  you 
transferred  the  Poor  Law  infirmary  for  purposes  of  segre- 
gation to  your  ad  hoc  county  authority,  would  you  leave 
the  domiciliary  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  with  the 
sanitary  authority  ? — I  should  let  them  all  be  dealt  with 
by  that  authority  as  far  as  I  follow  you. 

76294.  Would  you  transfer  the  whole  of  them  to  the 
county  authority  ?  —  The  whole  of  the  institutions 
altogether. 

76295.  On  the  point  of  domiciliary  visitation  of  the 
sick  and  outdoor  medical  relief,  what  would  you  do  with 
that  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  would  be  affected  at  all. 

76296.  I  only  want  to  get  clear  whether  you  are  in 
favour  of  handing  over  the  whole  thing  to  this  county 
authority  or  whether  you  would  suggest  the  institutions 
should  go  to  the  new  authority  but  that  the  domiciliary 
relief  and  medical  treatment  should  remain  with  the 
sanitary  authority  ?— That  was  my  idea. 

76297.  That  is  your  suggestion  ? — Yes. 

76298.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  answer  to  the  last  question 
you  agreed  that  domiciliary  medical  relief  should  remain 
with  the  sanitary  authority.  I  think  that  is  the  way 
the  question  was  put.  Is  that  quite  what  you  mean  ?— 
I  see  no  reason,  as  far  as  we  in  the  rural  districts  are 
concerned,  to  object  to  it. 

76299.  That  means  that  all  medical  domiciliary  relief 
should  come  under  the  charge  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  district  and  not  under  the  board  which 
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deals  with  Poor  Law  relief.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ?— 
That  would  be  rather  awkward  when  you  have  forty-eight 
villages  under  the  sanitary  authority. 

76300.  Will  you  explain  how  it  would  affect  these 
forty-eight  different  authorities  that  you  have  just 
mentioned  ?■ — Just  at  present  we  have  half-a-dozen  or 
«ight  medical  officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  union, 
who  deal  with  those. 

76301.  What  would  you  substitute  in  place  of  those  ? 
— I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  sanitary 
areas  would  not  be  too  large  for  any  one  man  to  cope  with 
them. 

76302.  How  is  the  public  health  dealt  with  at  the 
present  time  in  these  areas  you  are  dealing  with  ? — By  a 
medical  officer  of  health  and  his  inspector  of  nuisances. 
We  have  only  one  who  deals  with  that  area  and  the  same 
medical  officer  takes  the  city. 

76303.  Does  the  medical  officer  of  health  act  over  the 
whole  of  the  union  area  ? — Yes. 

76304.  Are  there  any  sub-medical  officers  for  the 
respective  sanitary  areas  ?— No,  the  same  man  is  ap- 
pointed. He  is  appointed  by  the  different  authorities 
,  He  is  the  city  medical  officer  of  health,  and  he  is  also 
appointed  by  us  ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  Branston 
authority  as  well. 

76305.  His  authority  really  covers  the  union  area  ? — 
It  does. 

76306.  In  that  case  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty 
in.  transferring  to  the  authority  which  deals  with  the 
public  health  the  administration  of  medical  relief  and 
taking  it  away  from  the  guardians  altogether.  Is  that 
what  you  want  to  suggest  ? — I  see  no  reason  why,  if  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  do  so,  that  should  not  be  done. 

76307.  From  an  administrative  point  of  view  you  are 
speaking  now  ? — Yes. 

76308.  Do  you  see  any  danger  on  other  grounds. 
Would  it -lead  to  more  wholesale  medical  attention  being 
given  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  people  or  to  their  advan- 
tage ? — I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  lead  to  any  dis- 
advantage at  all ;  many  of  them  are  several  miles  from 
their  medical  officer. 

76309.  Supposing  the  object  was  to  encourage  people 
to  make  application  for  medical  relief  rather  than  to  be 
deterred  from  doing  so,  and  that  it  was  in  the  interests 
of  the  health  of  the  people  generally  that  medical  relief 
should  be  given  unstintingly  and  transferred  to  this 
public  health  department  with  that  object,  do  you  see 
any  danger  at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not  at  all. 

76310.  You  think  it  would  not  tend  to  make  people 
more  dependent  and  less  thrifty  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so.  I  think  if  anything  it  would  have  the  opposite 
effect,  because  they  would  not  have  the  doctor  quite  so 
near  at  hand. 

'  76311.  Do  you  mean  they  would  have  more  difficulty 
in  getting  medical  attention  ? — Yes,  I  should  think 
they  would  if  anything. 

76312.  If  the  object  of  the  change  was  to  make  the 
facilities  easier,  those  arrangements  would  very  soon  be 
altered  so  that  there  would  be  a  medical  man  within 
easy  access  of  every  district,  so  that  everybody  could 
have  medical  assistance  without  difficulty.  Do  you  see 
any  danger  in  that  at  all,  or  would  you  prefer  it  ? — I 
do  not  at  all. 

76313.  An  extension  of  outdoor  medical  relief  you  say 
would  be  an  advantage  ? — Yes,  I  see  no  likelihood  of 
that  being  abused  at  all,  and  I  think  they  would  get 
equally  as  good  attention  as  they  do  now. 

76314.  Are  there  any  medical  clubs  in  your  union  ? 
-Yes. 

76315.  How  would  it  affect  those  ? — I  do  not  know. 
The  clubs  have  their  own  doctors,  and  as  a  rule  they  are 
the  same  men  that  we  appoint,  because  there  are  no  others 
in  the  small  villages. 

76316.  Are  there  many  members  of  those  medical 
clubs  ? — Yes. 

76317.  They  pay  for  their  medical  attention,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes,  they  do. 


76318.  Apart  altogether  from  being  members  of  the  Mr.  John 
ordinary  friendly  societies  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  know  Laverack. 
much  of  the  working  of  the  clubs,  but  I  do  know  as  much      ~  T" 

as  that ;  they  have  in  all  the  larger  villages  clubs  of  that  "  ^'  .' 
sort. 

76319.  If  the  area  covered  the  whole  of  the  county,  Desiiability 
would  there  be  at  all  any  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  of  ad  hoc 
distance,  not  only  for  the  people  who  would  be  sent  to  Poor  Law 
the  institutions,  but  the  members  of  the  body.    With  authority  for 
regard  to  the  county  council  you  say  members  have  to  county  area, 
travel  a  long  way  now,  you  would  have  two  sets  of  men 
travelling  a  long  distance  to  the  central  committee, 

would  you  not.    Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  serve  ?— I  do  not  think  so. 

76320.  Do  you  adhere  to  the  principle  of  electing  them 
by  popular  election  ? — I  simply  gave  to  the  chairman 
the  reason,  and  that  is  we  have  in  our  country  districts 
a  man  elected  because  he  is  the  only  man  who  will  go. 
In  the  city  they  elect  people  who  are  interested  in  the 
Poor  Law,  and  they  make  much  better  guardians. 

76321.  With  your  larger  area  you  would  get  men  from 
the  country  districts  to  go  for  Poor  Law  purposes  only  ? 
— I  think  so.  Of  course  you  would  enlarge  the  area. 
You  would  not  have  one  for  every  little  village. 

76322.  You  would  enlarge  your  area  of  election  ? — 
That  is  so. 

76323.  A  representative  would  not  be  sent  for  every 
village  in  the  whole  of  the  county  ? — Quite  so. 

76324.  On  that  ground  you  think  you  might  get  better  ♦  • 
men  to  serve  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.    I  think  you  would  get 
your  work  done  better  anyhow. 

76325.  Would  that  not  mean  two  elections  within  and  Objections 
for  the  whole  county  area  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly.  to  two 

.  elections  for 

76326.  It  would  be  rather  expensive,  would  it  not  ? —  count  v  area 
Yes. 

76327.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  a  selected  body 
for  that  purpose  rather  than  one  directly  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  ? — In  these  days  they  do  not  like  selection  ; 
they  want  elections  for  everything.  That  means  virtually 
a  committee  of  the  county  council,  does  it  not,  or  persons 
co-opted  by  the  county  council,  that  is  the  only  alter- 
native 
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76328.  Probably  a  nucleus  of  the  members  might 
come  from  the  county  council  and  the  others  might  be 
nominated  by  various  authorities  ? — Yes,  if  deemed 
advisable  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should  not  work. 

76329.  At  the  present  time  people  are  not  anxious  to 
serve  as  guardians  ;  they  are  not  anxious  to  submit 
themselves  to  an  election,  is  that  not  so  ? — Speaking  for 
the  country,  the  difficulty  is  to  get  the  guardians  to  stand. 
In  all  our  parishes  we  have  only  about  three  or  four 
contested  elections. 

76330.  Does  that  not  prove  that  the  public  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  electing  them  in  that  way  ? — 
It  proves  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  them 
perhaps. 

76331.  There  woidd  be  no  very  great  outcry  in  the  e 
districts  against  a  selection  of  men  rather  than  an 
election  ? — No. 

76332.  Particularly  if  it  saved  the  rates  at  the  time  ? — 
That  is  so. 

76333.  {Chairman.)  You  must  also  look  at  it  if  it  went 
the  other  way,  and  the  rates  went  up  ? — Then  it  would 
make  a  difference  directly. 

76334.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  I  think  you  said  there  are  four  pgj^r^jjj,  q£ 
divisions  in  Lincolnshire  ? — Yes.  Lincolnshire 

76335.  Which  are  the  four  ?— Lindsey,  Kesteven  and  Ij^'^^^^.'^'-'- 
Holland,  and  the  city  of  Lincoln.    The  city  is  a  county  ^"^ 

in  itself. 

76336.  Who  has  charge  of  the  lunatics  ? — The  county 
council. 

76337.  There  are  four  separate  authorities  dealing  with 
lunatics,  are  there  ? — Four  separate  authorities. 

76338.  They  manage  the  asylums,  and  the  expense 
is  paid  by  the  guardians  and  the  central  government, 
is  it  not  ? — That  is  so. 
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76339.  Do  you  find  that  that  division  of  authority 
produces  any  friction  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  not  now. 
We  have  the  Bracebridge  asylum  managed  by  the  city, 
Grimsby  and  Holland ;  Kesteven  has  just  built  a  new 
asylum  at  Wrawby. 

76340.  You  do  not  find  that  the  fact  that  the  inmates 
as  paupers  come  under  the  Poor  Law  and  the  asylums 
come  under  the  county  councU  causes  any  difficulty  ? — 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The  guardians  think  that  the 
county  council  is  very  extravagant  in  their  asylum 
management. 

76341.  Do  you  think  that  if  this  new  body  was  in- 
stituted asj'lums  might  be  transferred  to  it  ? — I  think 
that  would  be  a  very  capital  arrangement. 

76342.  Do  you  think  that  as  matters  at  present  stand 
vaccination  is  a  proper  matter  for  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
to  deal  with  ? — Do  you  mean  in  preference  to  the  sanitary 
authority  ? 

76343.  Yes. — I  should  say  the  sanitary  authority  is 
the  better  authority. 

76344.  You  would  like  to  see  that  transferred  ? — I 
would  rather  have  the  sanitary  authority. 

76345.  When  you  say  you  would  like  to  see  the  area 
of  settlement  enlarged,  I  think  you  suggest  that  the 
county  might  come  in  ? — My  own  idea  was  abolition  ; 
I  do  not  know  what  would  be  said  by  the  populous  dis- 
tricts, but  from  my  own  point  of  view,  giving  evidence 
as  a  rural  guardian,  I  should  abolish  it. 

76346.  Partly  to  save  expense  ? — Quite  so. 

76347.  And  partly  to  secure  uniformity  of  administra- 
tion ? — To  save  trouble  arid  expense. 

76348.  Do  you  think  it  would  make  for  uniformity 
of  adriiinistration  ? — You  must  have  uniformity  of 
administration  if  5'ou  are  going  to  abolish  it,  otherwise 
you  will  have  one  place  congested  where  they  are  better 
treated. 

76349.  Would  you  be  glad  to  see  the  union  substituted 
for  the  parish  as  the  unit  of  settlement  ?— I  think  so. 

76350.  At  present  you  have  to  prove  three  years 
residence  in  a  parish  ? — Yes. 

76351.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  enough  if  you  had 
to  prove  it  in  the  union  ? — I  think  that  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  anyhow. 

76352.  Supposing  we  had  a  central  board  managing 
the  institutions  in  the  county  and  having  general  super- 
vision, do  you  think  it  could  exercise  any  supervision 
over  the  local  boards  in  their  administration  ? — I  do  not 
know. 

76353.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  a  good  thing  if  they 
appointed  a  superintendent  relieving  officer  who  could 
have  a  general  supervision  of  the  whole  county  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  would  be  a  good  thing. 

76354.  With  a  staff  ? — In  a  great  many  of  the  larger 
unions  they  have  what  they  call  cross  inspection,  and 
that  answers  satisfactorily. 

76355.  In  country  unions  it  would  be  more  difficult 
but  in  a  county  do  you  think  you  might  have  a  central 
staff  like  the  Government  inspectors  who  would  supervise 
the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  all  through  the  county  ? 
— Yes,  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

76356.  Would  you  give  them  any  authority  over  the 
spending  power  of  the  local  body  ? — No. 

76357.  You  would  give  them  a  free  hand  in  spending 
the  rates  ? — Yes. 

76358.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the  central 
body  of  the  county  in  any  way  to  have  control  over  the 
charities  in  the  county  ? — Who  takes  that  charge  now  ? 

76359.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  small 
bodies  of  trustees  for  the  particular  charity  ? — Quite 
so,  and  subject  to  the  charity  Commissioners.  It 
has  not  been  very  satisfactorily  managed  in  the  past. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  that  should  not  be  so. 

76360.  They  might  have  some  control  of  the  endowed 
charities  and  the  utilisation  of  them  ? — Quite  so. 

76361.  You  see  an  the  face  of  it  no  prima  facie 
objection  ? — I  do  not. 
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76362.  Do  you  think  those  funds  might  be  used  to  Question  c 
assist  in  the  relief  of  poverty  ? — Erroneously  used,  do  diverting 
you  mean  ?  existing 

76363.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  use  them  relief^oT  ^ 
more  efficaciously  in  the  relief  of  poverty  ? — In  a  great  poveity. 
many  cases.    They  are  used  for  educational  purposes 

in  a  great  many  cases,  we  have  several  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. 

76364.  {Dr.  Downes.)  In  Paragraph  3  of  your  State- 
ment what  institutions  do  you  precisely  mean  ? — I 
meant  workhouses  only. 

76365.  In  reply  to  a  question  of  a  Commissioner  I  Proposal  t 
think  you  contemplated  the  transference  of  Poor  Law  transfer 
infirmaries  to  a  county  authority  elected  ad  hoc  ? — Yes.     indoor  lelii 

76366.  Taking  your  own  county,  how  many  infirmaries  autl'oritv'^ 
could  50U  transfer  apart  from  the  workhouse  ? — I  do  not 

know.    I  know  there  are  eight  unions. 

76367.  How  m?.ny  of  them  have  a  separate  infirmary 
that  could  be  transferred  apart  from  the  workhouse  ? — 
My  own  idea  of  the  transference  of  the  infirmaries  was  to 
transfer  the  workhouse  just  as  it  stood. 

76368.  That  would  be  the  whole  Poor  Law  relief 
without  separating  any  department  ? — That  is  so.  So 
very  few  of  the  small  unions  have  them  separated. 

76369.  May  I  take  it  in  your  replies  to  the  Commissioner 
you  contemplated  that  the  medical  relief  and  the  ordinary 
Poor  Law  relief  should  still  go  together  ? — Quite  so,  that 
was  my  idea. 

76370.  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  if  that  was  not  so,  what 
definition  you  would  give  of  the  indigent  sick,  referred  to 
in  Paragraph  5  ? — My  idea  was  that  they  were  separating 
them,  but  I  want  the  transference  if  at  all  of  our  small 
unions,  they  must  be  transferred  as  a  whole.  I  do  not 
see  how  you  could  deal  with  them  separately. 

76371.  In  the  suggestion  of  extended  medical  relief 
did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  saw  no  danger  in 
unstinted  medical  rehef  ? — No,  I  did  not  intend  to  say  so. 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  likely  to  be  abused  in  the 
country  distriots  where  everyone  knows  his  fellows 
and  knows  his  next  door  neighbour  ;  there  would  be  less 
danger  than  you  have  in  any  city  or  town. 

76372.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  unstinted  medical 
relief  "  ?  "  Unstinted  "  means  with  no  limit,  does  it 
not  ? — Did  I  use  that  term  ? 

76373.  I  am  under  the  impression  you  did  ? — I  did  not 
intend  to  use  it ;  unstinted  means  without  limit.  I  take 
it  it  would  be  limited  by  the  necessity  of  the  case. 

76374.  Very  much  as  it  is  now  ? — Just  the  same. 

76375.  May  I  gather  this,  that  you  are  not  in  favour  No  need  c 
of  extending  the  present  system  of  medical  relief,  limited  extending 
as  it  is  at  present,  with  safeguards  ? — That  would  be  so,  existing 

I  see  no  reason  for  extending  it  beyond  the  necessities  ^g^j™]" 
of  the  case.  JJ^^ 

76376.  As  determined  by  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? 
— As  determined  by  the  Poor  Law  authority. 

76377.  Paragraph  5  is  not  quite  clear,  I  think  it  must 
be  misprinted  :  "  The  transference  of  the  indigent  sick 
from  the  Poor  Law  and  sanitary  authority  "  ? — It  ought 
to  be,  "  to  the  sanitary  authority."  I  should  like  to  say 
if  we  did  transfer  them  to  the  sanitary  authority  in  some 
cases  like  the  one  I  quoted,  Bracebridge  it  means  that 
the  parish  would  simply  be  dealing  with  its  ovra  poor 
the  sanitary  authority  only  comprising  the  parish  of 
Bracebridge.  That  would  be  a  retrograde  movement 
altogether,  I  should  judge. 

76378.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  say  how  many 
sanitary  authorities  there  are  in  Lincolnshire  ? — I  cannot. 

76379.  You  have  told  us  there  are  eight  unions,  but 
there  are  more  sanitary  authorities  than  unions,  are  there 
not  ?— Yes. 

76380.  (Miss  Hill.)  I  gather  you  think  the  work 
of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  county  councils,  different  in  character  and  duties  2 
—Yes. 

76381.  Therefore  you  would  hke  an  ad  hoc  body  elected 
for  it  ? — I  am  afraid  there  are  other  reasons  that  would 
make  a  person  go  in  for  an  election  on  the  county  council 
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than  his  or  her  interest  in  the  Poor  Law.  If  you  had  an 
ad  hoc  body,  as  I  thought  about  at  first,  you  would  only 
have  those  who  were  really  interested  in  the  Poor  Law. 

76382.  Whenever  you  get  a  body  elected  for  a  large 
area,  the  difficulties  of  transit  and  devoting  time  to  the 
work  tend  to  throw  the  work  into  the  hands  of  oflacials  ? — 
It  does,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

76383.  You  would  regret  that  in  the  cas3  of  the  work 
which  is  at  present  confided  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 
You  would  be  sorry  to  see  that  thrown  more  into  the 
hands  of  officials  ?— I  should.  I  think  it  would  be 
worse  for  the  community  at  large  to  do  away  with  the 
interest  that  is  felt  by  people  other  than  those  who  are 
paid  for  their  services. 

of      76384.  So  that  that  would  rather  point  to  smaller  areas 
ing  than   to  larger  areas  ?    Then  with  regard  to  confiding 
■el  ef  ^'i®  sanitary  authority  other  than  the 

Poor  Law  authority,  the  sanitary  authority  has  at  present 
no  machinery  for  enquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
applicant  for  medical  rehef.  The  medical  officer  I  think 
has  no  body  of  people  analogous  to  the  relieving  officers 
whose  duty  it  is  to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
applicant  ?— That  is  so.  That  would  have  to  be  dealt 
with. 

76385.  So  that  either  you  would  have  to  have  another 
set  of  new  officials  under  the  sanitary  authority  to  do 
that,  or  you  would  have  no  machinery  to  enquire  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  applicant  ?— Quite  so. 
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76386.  Tlie  medical  officer  would  have  no  officers  to 
mquire  into  their  circumstances,  would  he  ?— He  has 
nothing  but  the  inspector  of  nuisances. 

76387.  His  duty  is  not  that  at  present,  is  it  ?— No. 

76388.  So  that  it  would  be  rather  duplicating  machinery 
or  else  tend  to  very  much  freer  granting  of  medical  relief, 
would  It  not  ?— It  might  have  that  tendency. 

76389.  That  would  be  rather  in  favour  of  leaving 
medical  relief  in  the  same  hands  as  the  other  relief,  would 
it  not,  in  the  hands  of  the  guardians  as  at  present  ?  Do 
you  think  that  would  be  so  ?— One  part  is  dependent  so 
much  upon  the  other  if  you  transfer  your  institutions. 

76390.  If  you  transfer  the  institutions  do  you  think 
you  must  necessarily  transfer  the  outdoor  medical  atten- 
dance ?— I  think  so.  I  think  we  could  manage  that  all 
right. 

76391.  You  think  that  would  go  more  with  the  indoor 
medical  attendance  than  it  would  with  the  general  out- 
door relief  of  the  poor  ?— I  am  afraid  I  have  not  thought 
sufficiently  about  that.    No  doubt  that  is  so. 

76392.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  Has  this  question  of  the 
transference  of  institutions  been  much  considered  by 
your  board  ?— Very  little,  in  fact  not  at  all. 

76393.  They  have  made  no  practical  working  calcula- 
tions as  to  what  the  financial  effect  would  be  ?— Xo, 
none  whatever. 


Mr.  John 
Laverack. 


29  July,  1907. 
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Charles  Alfred  Cripps,  K.C,  called ;  and  Examined. 


76394.  (Chairman.)  You  have  prepared  a  Stat^^ment 
which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you  will 
kindly  hand  it  in  ?— Certainly. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

^ons  1.  My  experience  consists  in  having  acted  on  a  board  of 
nty  guardians  ex  officio,  having  been  nineteen  years  on  the 
the  Bucks  County  Council,  and  chairman,  for  a  time,  of  its 
technical  education  committee.  In  my  professional  work 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  of  all  matters  affecting 
local  government. 

2.  As  to  modification  of  existing  areas,  it  is,  in  my 
opmion,  a  matter  rather  of  authority  than  of  area.  The 
county  should  be  the  unit  of  local  government  for  Poor 
Law  purposes,  but  the  county  council  could  not  administer 
Poor  Law  duties  without  constituting  sub-committees  for 
separate  areas,  and  in  the  main  the  present  areas  would  be 
satisfactory.  Some  adjustment  would  be  required  where 
unions  run  into  two  counties,  but  this  is  comparatively  a 
small  matter.  The  difficulty  would  arise  of  manning  the 
sub-committees  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint, 
and  this  difficulty  could  only  be  met  by  a  considerable 
power  of  co-opting  members  of  special  suitability  in  each 
district.  There  is,  moreover,  a  tendency  for  a  less  rigorou  s 
enforcement  of  economy  where  the  authority  responsible 
has  a  larger  area  under  its  care.  On  the  other  hand,  county 
rates  would  supersede  the  union  rate,  and  there  would  be 
a  saving  in  getting  rid  of  the  multiplicity  of  elections  in 
country  districts. 

3.  If  a  county  authority  was  constituted,  working 
through  sub-committees,  the  management  of  institutions 
would  in  effect  be  transferred  to  a  body  representing  a 
larger  area.    This  would  undoubtedly  constitute  a  gain. 

4.  I  should  strongly  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  law  of 
settlement.  The  larger  the  area  of  administration,  the 
less  reason  is  there  for  the  costly  litigation,  which  is  a 
survival  of  the  old  days  of  parish  administration. 

5.  There  would  be  no  gain  in  country  districts  in  trans- 


to 


the  question  of  authority  is  the  more  important  of  the 
two  ?— Yes,  I  think  you  could  adjust  the  area  question 
having  regard  to  the  authority  you  constitute. 

76397.  The  contention  that  has  been  pressed  upon  us 
by  a  good  many  witnesses  is  that  if  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  is  to  be  improved  it  should  be  through 
the  method  of  more  elaborate  classification  than  at 
present  exists,  and  classification  by  institutions,  such 
institutions  being  more  or  less  devoted  to  a  particular 
class,  and  that  necessitates  an  increase  of  area  ?— I  think 
classification  is  very  important,  but  that  was  not  the 
particular  point  to  which  I  directed  my  attention. 

76398.  That  is  rather  the  idea  which  is  behina  these 
questions  ?— I  follow  that. 

76399.  If  classification  is  to  be  effective  you  must 
have  a  larger  area  ? — Yes. 

76400.  It  has  been  suggested  in  various  quarters  that 
the  county  area  was  in  fact  the  most  suitable.  On  the 
question  of  area  you  see  no  particular  difficulty  about 
making  the  county  the  area  for  a  central  body  provided 
It  devolves  its  duties  ?— I  do  not  see  any.  I  have  regard, 
of  course,  more  to  the  area  with  which  I  am  famtliar.' 
In  my  own  county  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  anv 
difficulty.  , 

76401.  You  have  a  wide  experience  ;  have  you  ever 
been  a  Poor  Law  guardian  ?— I  have  acted  as  a  Poor 
Law  guardian  in  the  old  ex  officio  days,  on  the  assessment 
committee. 

76402.  Did  you  do  any  actual  Poor  Law  work  proper  1 
— No,  I  did  assessment  work. 
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terring  the  care  of  the  indigent  sick  from  the  Poor  Law  to 
let  the  sanitary  authorities.  The  change  would  be  one  of 
name  only,  and  if  the  county  area  and  the  county  authority 
are  taken  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  there  would  be  no  gain 
m  the  transfer. 


76395.  {Chairman.)  Your    statement    was    made  in 
reply  to  various  questions  that  you  received  ?— Yes 
ted  myself  to  the  questions.  '  ' 


•  ^.^ij.  „u  vanuus  quescions  tna 
1  limited  myself  to  the  questions, 

76396.  The  two  questions,  as  you  point  out,  Mhich 
I  are  those  of  aiifhnrifv  nnri 


76403.  The  area  you  see  no  particular  difficulty  about  ? 
You  look  on  the  county,  I  suppose,  as  the  natural  unit 
on  which  Local  Governinent  ought  to  be  built  up  ?— Yes, 
I  think  so  ;  both  for  the  reason  you  mention  and  also 
on  the  rating  question  I  should  be  very  strong  for  the 
county  area. 

76404.  You  attach  very  little  importance  to  the  fact 
that  unions  are  cut  in  two  by  counties  ?— No,  I  live  in 
a  union  which  is  cut  in  two,  part  is  in  Oxfordshire  and 
part  is  in  Buckinghamshire.  That,  I  think,  is  an  excep- 
tional case.  As  a  rule  I  think  the  Poor  Law  area  could 
easiljr  be  niade  to  conform  to  the  county  area. 
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xuc  vwo  quesnons    is  vr>n  l^,^;,.f      ^      i  •  ,  '^^^^  difficulty,  as  you  point  out,  would  be 

raised  are  those  TZ^oky  Jdot"^::^    Youtl  U    T'^'f*'?-  ''''  ^^^^  '''''  ^'^^'^ 

u  uouiy  ana  ot  area,    lou  think    have  to  adjudioat©  in  the  different  localities  ?— Yes. 
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76406.  Do  you  think  you  could  transfer  the  Poor  Law 
work  to  the  county  council,  or  do  you  think  you  must 
still  have  an  ad  hoc  body  ? — I  should  be  in  favour  of  the 
county  council,  but  a  county  council  could  not  do  the 
administration  work,  it  must  do  it  through  some  form 
of  agency.  I  should  have  committees  constituted  in 
the  various  areas.  Whereas  now  they  are  elected  they 
would  really  be  appointed  by  the  county  authority. 
That  would  be  the  difference,  I  think. 

76407.  The  central  body,  I  suppose,  under  your  scheme, 
would  be  a  statutory  committee  ? — It  might  be  either 
a  statutory  committee  like  the  education  committee,  or 
it  might  be  the  coimty  council  itself. 

76408.  Assuming  this  idea  were  given  effect  to,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  try  and  establish  something 
like  uniformity  of  administration  ? — Certainly. 

76409.  You  think  you  would  get  that  better  by  having 
a  co-opted  or  official  element  ? — Of  course  the  county 
council  could  not  act  directly.  That  is  impossible,  I 
do  not  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  com- 
mittees, however  constituted,  really  better  committees 
than  they  are  imder  the  present  board  of  guardians 
principle.  I  think  you  could  get  a  better  constituted 
authority  than  you  do  now. 

76410.  They  would  have  to  be  selected  from  the 
locality  ? — Yes,  they  must  be. 


Need  of 
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Law. 


7641 L  Assuming  you  had  some  such  idea,  would  you 
county  officer  iiaye  some  official,  or  some  person  going  round  to  see 
v'ision^of  ^^^^  the  committees  more  or  less  act  on  much 
the  same  lines  ? — -You  would  have  to  have  an 
official  something  like  you  have  in  the  education  com- 
mittee, an  education  secretary.  You  really  want  a  very 
good  official  in  order  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly  done 
and  to  assist  the  central  body,  who  would  supervise  in 
order  to  get  uniformity. 

Proi'osal  to  76412.  Then  as  regards  the  incidence  of  the  rate,  I 
make  in  and  assume  you  would  have  under  this  scheme  a  county  rate 
out-relief  a     f^j.  g^jj  ^t^^  institutions  ? — Yes  ;  I  would  make  the  county 
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rate  really  the  rate  for  all  purposes  of  local  government. 
I  am  speaking  not  of  big  towns  but  of  rural  districts. 

76413.  As  regards  out-relief,  would  you  like  that  to 
be  put  on  county  funds  ? — That  is  really  more  or  less  a 
question  of  rating.  I  would  put  it  on  the  comity  fund  ; 
I  think  it  is  very  important  to  have  only  one  rate.  I 
would  destroy  the  union  rate  altogether,  and  have  only  a 
county  rate  for  all  purposes,  local  and  Imperial.  That  is 
one  very  important  reform  which  affects  Poor  Law 
administration. 

76414.  That  would  be  subject  to  the  danger  of  the 
persons  in  the  locality  trying  to  dip  their  fingers  into 
the  county  rate  ? — I  was  for  some  years  on  the  Com- 
mission for  Local  Taxation  ;  and  there  we  considered 
this  point  very  closely.  I  forget  the  exact  terms  of  the 
Report,  but  we  were  all  in  favour  of  having  a  county  rate 
for  Imperial  and  local  purposes. 

76415.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  What  do  you  mean  by  Imperial  ? 
— Property  tax  and  income  tax,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
just  like  you  have  in  London  at  the  present  time.  I 
think  that  ought  to  be  all  over  the  country. 

76416.  [Chairman.)  Which  was  that  Commission  ? — 
The  Local  Taxation  Commission  on  which  we  sat  for  six 
years.    Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  was  our  Chairman. 

76417.  You  went  very  greatly  into  this  particular 
question  of  local  relief  on  that  Commission,  did  you  not  ? 
— Yes,  very  much.  We  reported  that  except  for  outdoor 
relief,  other  forms  of  relief  might  properly  be  considered 
a  national  matter.  That  is  rather  a  different  question  to 
what  you  are  considering  now.  We  also  considered  that 
the  cost  should  not  be  on  the  union  rate  but  should  be  on 
the  county  rate,  so  that  there  should  be  only  one  rate  for 
all  local  purposes. 

Question  of       76418.  Of  course,  assuming  the  area  to  be  settled,  you 

need  of  ad      are  advocating  that  there  should  be  an  ad  hoc  authority  ? 

hoc  Poor  Law  — Yes.    I  do  not  think  much  depends  upon  that  word. 

authority.  j^j^g  the  county  authority  in  the  position 

of  having  uniform  administration  throughout  the  area 
where  you  have  a  similar  rate  rimning,  I  should  not  much 
care  what  you  cal]  the  authority. 


76419.  Now,  as  you  know  from  your  public  experience, 
it  is  no  use  making  proposals  which  will  raise  an  enormous 
tmount  of  popular  objection  ? — That  is  so. 

76420.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  strong  local  Attitude  o 
feeling  against  this  scheme  if  it  necessitated  people  having  guardians  i 
to  go  some  little  distance  to  see  their  relatives  ? — I  do  proposal  fc 
not  think  there  would  be.    But  I  must  admit  this,  that  county 

in  our  Local  Taxation  Report  we  asked  to  have  the  county  ^  ahiation 
rating  all  done  by  the  cormty  authority;  but  when  Mr.  '^'■^tlionty. 
Long  introduced  his  Bill  there  was  very  great  friction 
from  what  you  may  call  the  local  elements  against  the 
county  element.  I  think  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Bill  could  not  go  further.  Although  we  were  in  favour 
of  the  county  authority,  yet  when  it  came  to  a  practical 
question  for  valuation  purposes,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  local  friction,  and  I  think  that  prevented  the  Bill  going 
further. 

76421.  Was  the  local  friction  between  county  boroughs 
and  non-county  boroughs  ?— No.  The  friction  really 
came  from  the  present  union  authorities,  the  union 
assessment  committees  ;  they  did  not  wish  to  be  super- 
seded. 

76422.  I  see  by  Paragraph  4  that  you  are  strongly  in  Abolition  ( 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  law  of  settlement  ? — Yea,  setllement. 
I  look  upon  the  law  of  settlement  as  really  a  survival  of 

the  old  penal  laws,  and  it  ought  to  have  been  done  away 
with,  I  think,  when  the  parish  was  no  longer  the  unit, 
and  the  union  was  made  the  unit.  With  the  county  as 
the  unit,  I  think  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  it  at 
all. 

76423.  So  you  would  abolish  it  altogether  ? — Yes,  I 
should.  You  may  recollect  what  Mr.  Pashley  said  years 
ago.  He  was  the  great  authority  on  settlement  in  the 
old  days,  when  it  was  really  im[:orl:ant  in  connec'ion  with 
parish  law.  He  wrote  a  book,  and  gave  evidence  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  its  abolition.  I  think  he  was  quite 
right,  and  I  think  clearly  that  if  you  had  the  county  as 
the  unit  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  any  law  of 
settlement. 

76424.  Would  you  make  it  a  sort  of  international 
settlement  ?  We  have  had  evidence  on  some  of  the 
difficulties  arising  in  connection  with  the  law  of  settle- 
ment as  between  England  and  Scotland  ? — I  am  not 
aware  of  that  special  point,  which  has  not  been  brought 
to  my  notice,  but  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you  should 
not  have  what  you  suggest — like  a  criminal  in  the  old 
days  when  the  jails  were  found  by  the  local  authorities ; 
but,  after  all,  the  c  iminal  had  to  be  dealt  with  where 
he  committed  the  crime. 


76425.  Then  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  indigent 
sick,  it  has  been  suggested  in  various  quarters  that  you 
might  combine  the  work  now  undertaken  by  the  sam'tary 
authorities  with  the  curative  medical  relief  of  the  poor, 
but  apparently  you  are  not  in  favour  of  thac  ? — Taking 
the  rural  districts,  you  have  the  same  authority  really 
for  both  purposes  at  the  present  time.  I  think  it  is 
rather  a  question  of  the  terms,  myself.  I  am  talking  of 
the  country,  of  course.  If  you  have  the  county  area  for 
Poor  Law  purposes,  I  should  like  to  have  it  for  sanitary 
purposes,  subject  again  to  the  same  principle ;  then  you 
would  come  to  the  same  body  dealing  with  both  matters. 

76426.  If  you  had  the  county  council  the  Poor  Law 
body  ? — Yes, 

76427.  They,  of  course,  would  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments as  regards  any  accommodation  or  dissociation 
■which  they  thought  necessary  ? — They  could  do  just  as 
they  thought  best. 
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76428.  Have  you  thought  out  the  question  as  it  would  Special 
Gfect  the  towns  ? — No,  I  cannot  say  I  have  gone  into  it  Po^i.^^"" 
in  regard  to  the  towns.     In  some  places  one  knows  they 


have  the  same  authority  for  both.  Take  Bristol  as  an 
illustration.  You  have  there  under  special  Acts  of 
Parhament  the  Poor  Law  guardians  and  the  municipal 
authority  practically  the  same  body  in  the  same  area; 
and  you  have  it  in  some  other  cases  too,  I  think.  But  I 
should  not  like  to  give  any  opinion  on  the  towns,  as  I 
have  had  no  practical  experience  of  the  administration 
there. 
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d  76429.  Under  the  scheme  that  you  propose,  it  would 

of  almost  necessarily  follow,  would  it  not,  if  the  county 
■w  to  council  were  the  Poor  Law  authoirty,  that  sanitary 
,  regulation  and  medical  relief  would  get  merged  to  some 
extent  ? — It  would,  but  I  should  still  prefer  the  county 
authority.  Of  course  the  two  questions  are  these :  Will 
:  of  you  have  the  county  authority  which  can  devolute  those 
sort  of  duties  to  the  proper  bodies  ;  or  will  you  have  the 
other  theory  of  a  special  representation  in  each  particular 
district  for  these  purposes  ?  I  prefer  the  county  authority 
devoluting  its  duties  ;  I  think  that  would  work  best,  and, 
in  the  long  run,  most  economically. 

76430.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  if  you  add  to 
the  duties  of  the  county  councils  you  will  make  such  a 
tax  on  the  time  of  their  members  that  it  will  be  difficult 
to  get  suitable  candidates  ? — That  would  not  be  my 
experience.  In  the  country — and  again  I  am  only 
speaking  of  the  country — it  is  very  difficult  to  get  people 
so  go  from  a  long  distance  to  their  country  town,  which 
takes  up  perhaps  a  whole  day  sometimes  ;  but  supposing 
a  county  councillor  has  to  perform  duties  in  his  own 
district,  I  do  not  think  that  bothers  him  at  all. 

76431.  I  will  put  to  you  generally  this  question :  Do 
you  think,  as  time  goes  on,  county  councils  will  be  able 
to  get  more  familiar  with  their  work,  and  will  be  dis- 
posed to  give -authority  to  chairmen  of  sub-committees, 
and  so  on  ?— I  do  think  so.  In  the  county  council  I  am 
connected  with,  or  rather  was  connected  with  (for  I  have 
just  now  given  it  up),  the  work  was  really  done  by  com- 
mittees ;  occasionally  some  question  of  principle  arose, 
but  practically  it  was  all  done  by  committees. 

76432.  Did  that  necessitate  a  very  lengthened  attend- 
ance ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The  only  committee  I 
was  associated  with  was  the  Technical  Education  Com- 
mittee, as  I  could  not  be  very  much  in  the  country  for 
other  reasons. 

of  76433.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law 
guardians  is  not  of  the  character  of  that  of  the  ordinary 
local  administration,  that  it  is  judicial  in  its  character, 
°  requiring  great  patience  and  a  very  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  cases  that  come  up,  and  that  therefore  it  is 
unadvisable  to  transfer  it  to  any  body  which  has  not  had  a 
similar  training  ? — I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  tliis: 
I  hope  you  would  get  a  better  body  of  men  with  a  greater 
knowledge  of  local  administration  through  the  county 
council  agency,  than  you  get  by  the  present  method.  I 
do  not  think  you  would  get  a  worse  body  ;  I  think  you 
would  get  a  better  body,  and  a  body  with  a  greater  local 
knowledge — and  I  mean  by  local  knowledge,  the  right 
sort  of  local  knowledge. 

76434.  You  think  you  would  be  able,  under  your 
scheme,  to  get  persons  with  a  judicial  temperament, 
and  the  local  knowledge,  to  serve  on  the  local  committees? 
— I  think  you  would  be  much  more  likely  to  get  the 
judicial  temperament  in  the  way  I  suggest  than  you 
would  by  the  present  methods  of  election. 

of      76435.  (Sir  Henry  Robinson.)   Would  you  give  the 
county  authority  any  control  over  the  sub-committees 
as  regards  finance  ? — Yes,  I  should, 
om- 

ler  76436.  Would  you  give  them  any  further  control 
except  finance  ? — Of  course  in  the  local  administration 
you  could  not  control  the  actual  work,  and  you  would  not 
want  to  do  that.  But  take  one  of  the  questions  that 
was  put  to  me — the  institutions  in  the  county,  like  the 
workhouses  and  matters  of  that  kind.  I  think  they 
would  be  better  administered  on  one  uniform  principle 
from  headquarters. 

76437.  What  would  be  left  then  for  the  sub-com- 
mittees to  do — the  election  of  officers  and  the  making  of 
contracts  ? — And  all  the  ordinary  every-day  work  about 
relief,  or  the  methods  of  the  relieving  officers,  and  all 
questions  of  that  kind. 

76438.  The  county  authority  would  control  the  sub- 
committees to  a  great  extent,  according  to  the  scheme 
that  you  suggest  in  your  statement  ? — When  you  come 
to  work  out  practically  a  scheme  of  this  kind  I  do  not 
think  you  would  find  that  the  county  council  would 
constantly  interfere ;  indeed  I  think  their  interference 
would  be  very  seldom  ;  but  there  would  be  a  reserve 
power  of  interference. 
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76439.  Would  the  work  of  the  sub-committees  havo 
to  come  before  them  to  be  approved,  or  would  you  allow 
the  sub-committees  full  power  as  regards  certain  points  ? — 
I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  greater  detail  than  I  have  gone 
into.  That  would  be  a  matter  for  adjustment  at  the 
time.  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  the  local  committees 
considerable  autonomy. 

76440.  But  as  regards  finance  and  borrowing,  what 
would  you  do  ?— "That  would  have  to  go  before  the 
central  authority,  certainly. 

7644 L  {Chairman.)  Would  contracts  go  to  the  central 
authority  ? — Yes. 

76442.  Those  in  connection  with  the  institutions,  of 
course,  would  ? — Certainly.  I  would  not  give  the  local 
authority — and  what  I  am  now  calling  the  local  authority 
is  the  sub-committee — power  to  impose  a  charge  of  several 
thousands  on  the  county  rate  without  the  county  council 
itself  deciding  that. 

76443.  [Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  And  I  take  it  their 
estimates  of  expenditure  for  the  year  would  also  have  to 
be  laid  before  the  central  council  ? — Yes,  they  would 
have  to  be. 

76444.  Do  you  think  the  system  we  have  in  Ireland  Applicability 
of  making  the  county  council  make  all  the  estimates  for  England 
all  the  other  districts  in  the  county  would  secure  what  ^  ,gjg,^J'j^f 
you  want  ? — I  am  not  aware  exactly  what  the  system  is  iocal'fin*ance 
in  Ireland,  but  I  think  if  you  had  a  county  rate,  and  the 

county  authority  raised  all  the  money  for  the  local  ex- 
penses in  England,  and  then  allotted  it  out  

76445.  That  is  the  Irish  system  ? — Then  I  am  very 
much  in  favour  of  that. 

76446.  {Dr.  Downes.)  What  would  be  your  suggestion  Question  of 
as  to  the  central  control  under  the  arrangement  which  Government 
you  contemplate  ? — Do  you  mean  the  county  council  control  under 
control  or  the  Government  control  ?  a  new  county 

i  oor  Law. 

76447.  The  Government  control  ? — I  should  not  alter 
the  Government  control  very  much.  My  own  view  is 
that  so  far  as  you  have  the  expenditure  of  national 
money  there  ought  to  be  Government  control.  That  is 
my  own  view — very  strongly ;  but,  except  for  that,  I  do 
not  think  that  would  be  much  altered.  I  think  you  oxight 
to  have  a  very  clear  definition  of  the  kinds  of  expenditure. 
That  was  one  of  the  points  we  were  very  firm  upon  in 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation.  You  ought  to 
draw  the  line  between  what  is  properly  a  matter  of  cen- 
tral expenditure  and  what  is  properly  a  matter  of  local 
expenditure. 

76448.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
institutions,  would  you  maintain  any  Government  con- 
trol over  that  ? — I  think  you  should  maintain  the  same 
sort  of  control.  Take  the  case  of  the  pohce,  where  a 
very  large  amount  of  the  money  is  found  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  of  coTirse,  the  Government  have  the  power  of 
withholding  the  grant  unless  the  police  are  kept  up  to 
the  standard  they  require  ;  I  do  not  think  they  have 
ever  exercised  that  power,  but  they  have  threatened 
to  do  so  once  or  twice. 

76449.  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  would  maintain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  Government  control  ? — Only  in  that 
sense.  Practically,  for  instance,  the  head  police  ofiicer 
does  all  the  work  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  he  does  not, 
through  the  police  committee,  keep  matters  up  to  the 
mark  the  Government  have  the  power  of  withholding  the 
grant ;  and  I  think  that  is  quite  right. 

76450.  Take  the  case  of  the  plans  of  a  new  institution  ; 
would  you  have  those  submitted  to  a  central  Government 
authority  ? — I  should  not  object  to  that.  I  think  it 
depends  a  good  deal  upon  who  finds  the  money. 

7645L  Of  course,  as  you  are  aware,  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  very  minute  control  with  regard  to  Poor  Law 
affairs  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

76452.  {Cliairman.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have 
anything  to  add  ;  as  I  understand  it,  you  are  giving 
evidence  now  mainly  as  regards  the  rural  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Yes,  practically. 

76453.  Of  course,  if  a  recommendation  is  made  in  the  Position  of 
sense  you  suggest  to  transfer  the  rural  Poor  Law  ad-  boiouglis 
ministration  to  the  county  authority,  it  would  be  rather  and  county 
setting  a  precedent  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  case  boi  oughs 

of  the  boroughs  :  have  you  ever  thought  of  the  boroughs  ""^er  a  new 
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at  all  ? — I  have  not  had  practical  experience  of  borough 
administration,  though  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  pro- 
fessional experience  about  matters  of  areas  and  matters 
of  expenditure — those  two  sides  of  borough  work.  I 
should  not  Uko  to  give  any  special  opinion  on  the  ad- 
ministrative side  as  to  what  the  difiSculties  woald  be. 
London,  for  instance,  might  be  a  very  special  case. 

76454.  London,  of  course,  is  an  exception  ? — It  is 
very  exceptional. 

76455.  It  would  be  the  same  with  some  of  these  county 
boroughs,  would  it  not  ? — Just  now  I  gave  the  illustration 
of  Bristol,  which  I  happen  to  know  about.  I  know  that 
under  private  Acts  of  Parliament  the  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration and  the  county  administration  in  Bristol  have 
been  made  coterminous,  and  are  practically  worked  by 
the  same  people. 

76456.  I  was  thinking  of  the  authority  inside  the 
borough.  Under  your  scheme  the  county  authority 
•would  become  the  Poor  Law  authority  for  its  area,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  you  have  any  opinion  ae 
regards  the  boroughs.  Your  scheme  would  be  setting 
up  a  precedent  rather  for  the  treatment  of  the  poor  in 
the  boroughs,  would  it  not  ? — You  mean,  I  think,  do  you 
not,  boroughs,  not  county  boroughs  ? 

76457.  I  am  thinking  for  the  moment  of  the  county 
boroughs,  and  am  wondering  whether  the  to^vn  council 
should  be  the  authority  ? — There  are  two  sorts  of  boroughs 
and  we  have  to  be  rather  careful  when  considering  them. 
There  is  the  county  borough  and  the  non-county  borough. 
In  the  county  which  I  know  best  all  the  non-county 
boroughs  come  in  within  the  ordinary  union  principle 
as  they  are  not  large  enough  to  be  separately  dealt  with. 
As  regards  the  county  borough,  you  have  just  the  same 
problem,  it  seems  to  me,  that  you  have  in  the  county 
council  area  or  in  a  rural  district  council  area,  only  it  is 
rather  more  easy  to  deal  with  it.  You  might  have  what 
corresponds  to  the  county  authority  there,  that  is  to 
say,  the  borough  authority,  and  that  authority  might 
act  through  devoluting  to  sub-committees  if  necessary 
as  in  a  rural  district.  But  I  do  not  want  to  say  too  much 
about  that,  as  I  have  had  no  practical  experience  in  that 
direction. 

76458.  Of  course,  the  question  is  much  more  difficult  in 
the  towns,  and  it  has  been  represented  that  they  are 
already  worked  hard,  particularly  since  they  have  had 
the  education  put  on  their  backs  ? — Practically,  I  think, 
it  would  have  to  be  done  in  any  case  through  devolution 
to  a  sub-committee. 

76459.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  I  understand  that  you  would 
have  practically  sub-committees  of  the  county  council 
which  would  look  after  these  things,  as  a  good  deal  of 
their  work  would  devolve  on  sub-committees  ;  but  have 
you  thought  at  all  of  how  those  sub-committees  would 
be  formed  ? — Do  you  mean  by  co-option,  or  in  what  other 
way. 

76460.  Yes  ? — I  think  you  would  probably  have  the 
county  councillors  of  the  area  on  it,  and  then  you  would 
co-opt  other  members.  The  tendency  in  my  county  is 
for  the  people  like  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  guardians 
now  to  be  taken  as  county  councillors.  There  is  very 
much  a  tendency  in  that  direction.  I  think  if  you  take 
the  county  councillors  and  co-opt  the  best  and  most 
judicial  minded  people  for  purposes  of  local  administra- 
tion, you  will  get  a  very  good  body. 

76461.  You  would  very  much  prefer,  that  is  to  say, 
to  work  from  the  top  downwards  rather  than  from  the 
bottom  upwards  ? — That  is  so. 

76462.  And  you  would  practically  abolish  the  principle 
of  election  in  the  case  of  guardians  ? — Certainly  I  would. 

76463.  Do  you  say  that  advisedly,  may  I  ask  ? — If  I 
looked  at  it  as  getting  a  better  administrative  body, 
I  certainly  should.  You  would  get  a  better  administra- 
tive body  by  the  principle  of  co-option  and  devolution 
than  you  would  by  direct  election,  I  think. 

76464.  But  you  would  not  say  that  was  the  only  thing 
to  aim  at  ? — No. 

76465.  But  it  is  the  principal  thing  ? — Yes. 

76466.  Do  you  not  think  the  tendency  of  that  might 
be  to  hand  it  over  enormously  to  officialism  ? — No,  I  do 
not  thiixk  it  would,  undluly. 


76467.  Dr.  Downes  asked  you  some  questions  as  to  the 
power  which  the  (  entral  Authority  would  have  over  the 
local  authority ;  is  it  your  idea  that  the  Central  Authority 
should  determine  how  much  money  in  each  year  the  local 
authority  could  spend  ? — I  think  they  would,  to  a  great 
extent — much  like  they  do  for  education  pm-poses  now. 

76468.  Would  they  have  a  system  of,  let  us  say,  in- 
spection, and  make  grants  to  the  local  bodies  according 
to  the  efficiency  with  which  they  discharged  their  busi- 
ness ? — I  think  that  the  local  body  would  have  to  carry 
out  the  administration  with  which  it  is  entrusted,  and 
they  would  have  to  make  estimates  of  what  they  wanted, 
much  like  what  is  done  nowadays  by  the  board  of  guar- 
dians ;  but  the  acceptance  of  those  estimates  and  the 
ultimate  financial  arrangement  would  devolve  upon  the 
Central  Authority.  They  would  probably  very  seldom 
differ  in  practice. 

76469.  Would  it  not  be  very  difficult  to  make  an 
estimate  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief  ? — You  would  have 
to  make  the  best  estimate  you  could,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  substantial  difficulty  with  regard  to 
adjustment  of  a  point  of  that  kind.  It  is  like  all  estimates, 
and  of  course  there  is  that  element  of  uncertainty  about 
it ;  but  estimates  are  capable  of  adjustment  between, 
business  people. 

76470.  The  principle  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  such,  is  rather 
opposed  to  that  at  present,  is  it  not ;  that  is  to  say, 
instead  of  having  a  liinited  sum  to  spend,  you  have  as 
much  to  spend  as  you  want,  or  you  may  raise  as  much 
as  you  want  ? — Yes.  You  could  always  go  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  and  put  that  in.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difference  practically  between  the  present 
system  and  the  system  that  I  suggest,  in  that  respect. 

7647L  Would  you  give  the  Local  Government  Board 
any  general  powers  over  the  administration  ? — I  think  I 
should.  Of  course  a  great  deal  depends  upon  how  much 
money  you  get  from  the  National  Exchequer  and  how 
much  from  local  sources.  As  regards  the  money  you  get 
from  the  National  Exchequer,  I  should  look  upon  the  loca! 
authority,  whatever  it  was,  merely  as  an  agent.  If  the 
National  Exchequer  took  the  local  governing  body  as  the 
best  agent  possible,  you  would  not  want  much  inter- 
ference ;  but  at  the  same  time,  of  com'se,  you  would 
have  to  have  control  from  headquarters  to  a  certain, 
extent.  If  you  did  provide  for  a  great  deal  of  the  Poor 
Law  expenditure  from  the  National  Exchequer,  I  think 
you  could  not  get  better  agencies  to  administer  it  than 
properly  appointed  local  agencies — they  would  be  much 
better  than  inspectors. 

76472.  Would  you  give  the  Local  Government  Board 
some  power  of  appointment  ? — They  must  have  a  power 
of  inspection  as  regards  the  moneys  found  from  the 
National  Exchequer,  I  think. 

76473.  Would  you  give  them  power  to  appoint  members 
of  the  local  body  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  ? — 
No,  I  would  not.  I  think  you  have  got  to  look  at  this 
from  two  points  of  view.  It  is  sometimes  put  that  if 
you  have  national  assistance  you  must  have  a  great  deal 
of  national  inspection  ;  that  is  put  very  often  indeed.  I 
should  rather  put  it  the  other  way.  I  think  the  National 
Exchequer  ought  to  be  very  thankful  to  get  such  a  good 
body  in  the  nature  of  local  agents  as  it  would  get  from  a 
body  such  as  I  suggest.  That  is  the  v/ay  I  look  at  it. 
Of  course  you  would  have  to  have  supervision  to  see  that 
your  agents  did  not  do  what  you  do  not  require. 

76474.  I  was  not  thinking  so  much  of  inspection  as  I  was 
of  the  members  of  the  body  who  are  to  administer.  I 
was  thinking  whether  you  might  not  strengthen  your 
administrative  body  very  much  by  giving  the  Local 
Government  Board  the  power  of  nominating  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  members  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  should 
have  any  objection  to  that  in  principle,  but  I  should  rather 
think  the  major  consideration  would  be  to  have  the 
county  authority  as  the  appomting  body. 

76475.  Looking  at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
politics,  do  you  think  it  is  possible  at  this  time  to  abolish 
direct  election  for  the  purposes  of  the  Poor  Law  ?— That 
is  a  very  difficult  question  indeed.  If  it  is  clearly  known, 
that  you  were  substituting  a  county  rate  for  a  union  rate 
—you  must  start  with  that,  which  undoubtedly  would  be 
a  popular  thing— and  that,  as  incident  to  that,  you  must 
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have  a  county  authority  controlling  the  county  rate, 
in  order  to  get  equality  and  uniformity  all  over  the 
county ;  then  I  think  you  might  succeed.  But  you 
must  make  it  as  your  first  step  that  you  have  a  county  rate. 

76476-7.  You  do  not  think  that  people  are  sufficiently 
strongly  wedded  to  the  existing  system  to  object  to  the 
abolition  of  direct  election  ? — I  think  if  they  saw  a  better 
administration  and  a  more  economical  administration, 
they  would  be  very  glad  of  the  change. 

76478.  (Chairman.)  Would  a  county  rate  be  popular 
generally  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

76479.  Assuming  you  made  institutional  relief  a  county 
charge,  might  it  not  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  rate 
now  payable  in  the  rural  districts  ? — Do  you  mean  as 
regards  the  difierence  between  the  different  districts  ? 

76480.  Yes  ?— I  should  doubt  it  very  much. 

76481.  The  education  rate  has  had  that  effect  ? — It 
has  had  that  effect  where  you  had  no  rate  at  all  before. 
That  is  the  difference  in  the  cases.  It  has  had  a  very 
strong  effect,  because  in  many  of  our  rural  districts  you 
had  no  education  rate  before.  But  then  the  circum- 
stances are  rather  different  as  regards  these  institutions. 

76482.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Would  not  your  scheme  natur- 
ally involve  the  county  authority  being  the  assessing 
authority  ? — I  think  so,  in  my  view  ;  you  must  have  a 
county  rate  if  that  is  what  you  mean  by  the  assessment 
authority. 

76483.  I  am  meaning  for  valuation  purposes  ? — ^Yes  ; 
I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  you  should  only 
have  one  county  authority  in  a  county  for  valuation 
purposes. 

76484.  You  say  in  Paragraph  2  that  there  would  be 
'  a  saving  in  getting  rid  of  the  multiplicity  of  elections  in 

country  districts  "  ? — That  is  so. 

76485.  That  suggestion  involves  the  abolition  of  rural 
district  councils  as  they  exist  to-day,  does  it  not  ?  Guar- 
dians are  elected  on  the  rural  district  councils  and  only 
act  in  a  secondary  sense,  as  it  were,  as  guardians  ? — • 
That  is  quite  true. 

76486.  So  your  suggestion  involves  the  abolition  of 
rural  district  councils  too,  docs  it  not  ? — It  would  in  the 
rural  districts. 

76487.  Therefore  your  county  authority  would  be  the 
only  elected  authority  in  the  county  ? — I  should  like  to  go 
as  far  as  that  myself  ;  but  I  was  not  thinking  of  that 
when  I  made  that  statement ;  what  you  are  putting  to 
me  now  was  not  present  to  my  mind. 

76488.  If  there  were  a  county  rate  with  local  com- 
mittees, and  you  were  to  give  the  amount  of  autonomy 
to  those  committees,  which  I  understand  you  to  suggest, 
would  there  not  be  a  danger  tliat  the  local  committees 
would  spend  rather  freely,  particularly  in  outdoor  relief, 

'o^^l  because  it  was  a  county  charge  and  a  local  distribution, 
as  it  were,  of  county  funds  ? — I  think,  as  I  have  said, 
that  there  is  a  risk  to  economy  if  you  get  enlarged  areas, 
always.  That  has  been  our  experience,  certainly.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  have  got  a  countervailing  influence 
which  I  think  would  more  than  counterbalance  that ; 
you  have  got  what  I  consider  a  better  judicial  adminis- 
trative authority.  I  do  not  think  you  are  in  the  least 
likely,  if  you  have  properly  constituted  authorities,  to 
have  them  extravagant  for  the  sake  of  extravagance. 

76489.  It  is  only  human  nature  to  administer  more 
freely  funds  that  are  provided  by  a  larger  authority  ?— 
That  is  true.    I  think  that  always  has  to  be  considered. 

76490.  Would  that  difficulty  be  got  over  by  having  the 
local  committees  not  necessarily  made  up  of  the  members 
for  the  particxilar  locality? — It  might  in  one  sense,  but 
I  should  not  be  in  the  least  afraid  myself  of  committees 
constituted  as  I  suggest  being  unnecessarily  extravagant, 
or  working  on  the  suggestion  that  they  wanted  to  get 
more  for  their  district  than  the  district  next  door  got. 

76491.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  I  gather  that  if  we  do  have  a 
larger  area  for  the  Poor  Law  you  are  definitely  against 
any  other  area  than  the  county  ? — Yes,  I  should  be. 

76492.  You  would  not  contemplate  cutting  up  Eng- 
land into  another  lot  of  new  areas  ? — I  think  that  would 
be  a  fatal  mistake  from  my  point  of  view,  and  I  should  be 
very  strongly  against  that.  I  think  the  creation  of  the 
union  areas  was  a  great  mistake. 
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76493.  If  we  abolish  the  union  area,  the  county  area 
is  the  only  area  that  we  can  go  to  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

76494.  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  authority,  it  has 
been  suggested  to  us  that  we  ought  to  have  an  ad  hoc 
authority,  elected  by  the  county,  but  elected  separately 
and  distinctly  as  the  ad  hoc  authority  of  the  county. 
Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  having  another  county 
authority  as  well  as  the  county  council  ? — I  think  so. 

76495.  Would  that  be  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  the 
appointment  of  an  ad  hoc  authority  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  strong  difficulty.  I  only  judge  rather  from 
my  own  county,  where  the  tendency  is  very  much  to- 
wards the  county  council.  It  has  been  so  in  my  case. 
I  gave  it  up  this  last  election,  and  the  man  who  followed 
me  was  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  my  district. 
I  think  there  is  a  very  great  tendency  in  that  way. 

76496.  Already  the  question  of  the  expense  of  getting 
to  the  county  town,  especially  in  the  larger  counties,  has 
become  a  very  considerable  question  ? — There  is  some 
expense  in  the  larger  counties  ;  there  is  no  doubt  of  that,  pjoposed 

76497.  With  regard  to  the  committees,  would  it  not  be  transfer  of 
natural  to  put,  say,  the  Poor  Law  schools,  or  cottage  education  of 
homes,   under   the   education   committee  ?    Supposing  ^|^|](ijefj 
you  are  dealing  with  the  Poor  Law  children,  would  it  edueatiou 
not  be  natural  to  use  your  education  committee  to  look  authority, 
after  your  cottage  homes  ? — Are  you  talking  about  the 
education  of  the  Poor  Law  children  ? 

76498.  Yes  ? — I  think  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to 
get  that  brought  under  the  general  education,  if  you 
mean  that. 

76499.  Supposing  yoiu*  county  authority  took  over 
all  the  Poor  Law  services,  would  it  not  be  natural  to 
allocate  the  children  to  the  charge  of  the  education 
committee  ? — I  think  it  would,  if  you  mean  the  Poor 
Law  children. 

76500.  Yes,  the  children  who  were  destitute ;  you 
would  naturally  put  them  under  the  education  committee, 
would  you  not  ? — They  would  come  under  the  general 
education  scheme  of  the  countr3% 

76501.  (Mr.  Beviham.)  So  far  as  maintenance  is  con- 
cerned, too  ?  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  Say  you  had  a  Poor  Law 
school  of  150  children,  like  the  Cowley  School  near  Oxford, 
which  committee  of  the  county  council  would  you  expect 
to  manage  that  Poor  Law  school  ? — I  should  have  thought 
it  would  come  more  naturally  under  the  education  com- 
mittee, but  I  think  it  would  be  a  matter  for  administrative 
adjustment. 

Administra- 

76502.  Supposing  you  had  a  Poor  Law  infirmary,  tion  of  iixlooT 
would  you  suggest  that  that  should  come  under  a  local  medical 
committee  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  infirmary,  relief  ur  ilcr 
or  under  some  committee  which  dealt  with  the  problem  county  I  oor 
of  the  sick  of  the  whole  county  ? — You  are  talking  about  ' 

the  infirmary  of  a  workhouse,  I  suppose  ? 

76503.  I  was  thinking,  if  you  gradually  segregated 
the  classes  of  paupers — because  that  is  our  object  in 
creating  this  new  authority — and  if  you  got  the  sick  all 
in  one  institution,  would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  natural 
to  put  them  under  an  authority  which  dealt  with  sickness  ? 
■ — That  again,  I  think,  would  be  a  question  of  the  county's 
administrative  work. 

76504.  It  would  work  out,  you  think,  as  a  matter  of 
administration  ? — Yes,  it  might  do. 

76505.  Supposing  you  got  your  children  under  your 
education  committee,  and  your  sick  under  your  sickness 
committee,  or  sanitary  committee,  or  public  health 
committee  ;  would  it  not  be  possible  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  of  administering  outdoor  relief,  which  is  rather 

the  crux  of  the  whole  position,  in  case  these  local  com-  Question  cf 
niittees  should  be  extravagant,  by  appointing  a  stipendiary  -"j^  q"/^*^^' 
to  administer  outdoor  relief  only  ? — That  is  rather  a  j-g^gf  by- 
new  idea  to  me.    It  might  be  possible.    But  what  sort  stipendiary, 
of  powers  would  you  give  him  ? 

76506.  I  should  put  him  under  the  finance  committee 
of  the  county  council.  Supposing  you  had  a  stipendiary 
holding  the  court  with  his  inquiry  ofiicers  working  under 
the  finance  committee,  which  is  the  most  economical 
committee,  I  suppose,  of  the  county  council,  would  that, 
not  be  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  that  might  arise  from 
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appointing  a  local  committee  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  think 
that  would  require  a  good  deal  of  consideration.  That 
would  be  taking  administration  as  regards  outdoor  relief, 
as  I  understand  you,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee which  I  have  suggested,  and  putting  it  under  a 
judicial  officer. 

76507.  Yes,  it  would.  I  am  rather  considering  a  plan 
in  which  the  work  would  be  allocated  according  to  the 
class  of  destitute  person  with  which  you  are  dealing. 
The  children  would  go  to  the  education  committee  of  the 
council,  the  sick  would  go  to  the  sickness  committee,  or 
to  the  health  committee,  the  vagrants  might  go  to  the 
police  committee,  or  any  other  committee  which  dealt 
with  that  sort  of  person,  and  then  you  would  be  left  with 
this  question  of  the  outdoor  relief ;  and  I  am  askins; 
whether  you  would  not  give  that  to  a  purely  judicial 
ofScer  working  under  definite  rules,  and  under  the  most 
economical  committee  of  the  county  council  ? — Would 
you  put  him  in  the  position  of  having  the  sort  of  powers 
that  an  ordinary  stipendiary  has  ?  Do  you  mean  that 
he  might  either  send  a  man  to  a  workhouse,  or  to  prison, 
and  that  sort  of  thing  ? 

76508.  He  might  send  him  to  the  infirmary  if  it  was 
a  clear  case  of  sickness,  or  if  it  was  a  child  he  might  send 
the  child  to  the  education  committee  ? — I  think  I  follow 
what  you  mean  by  that.  I  do  not  say  that  that  is  an 
impossible  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter,  but  it  was 
not  present  to  my  mind.  My  idea  was  that  the  sub- 
committee should  deal  with  it. 

76509.  Supposing  you  handed  this  work  over  to  the 
county  council,  you  might  have  some  county  councils 
preferring  to  deal  with  it  in  this  way  ? — It  would  be  a 
form  of  devolution,  really. 

76510.  It  is  not  necessary  to^your  scheme  that  you 
should  dt  volute  the  work  to  local  committees  that  would 
deal  with  all  classes  of  paupers  ;  you  might  have  another 
form  of  administration,  in  which  you  would  have  special 
committees  of  the  county  council  dealing  with  the  different 
classes,  and  a  stipendiary  dealing  with  outdoor  relief  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be  a  question  of  the  best  form  of  devolu- 
tion ;  I  could  not  go,  I  think,  further  than  that. 

76511.  The  important  thing  is  to  have  a  county 
authority  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  view. 

76312.  And  on  the  whole  you  think  it  ought  to  be  the 
county  council  ? — I  think  so,  certainly  ;  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  practicable  to  have  anything  else. 

76513.  {Mr.  Nunn.)  I  have  not  grasped  exactly  what 
the  position  of  the  local  committee  administering  outdoor 
relief  imder  your  proposals  would  be  ? — I  think  that  the 
local  committee  would  be,  I  was  going  to  say,  very  much 
like  the  present  board,  only  it  would  be  selected  in  a 
different  way.  You  would  get  people  living  in  the 
locality  who  would  have  time  to  give  attention  to  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  and  whom  you  could  trust  to  give  the  best 
opinion  upon  matters  of  administration  of  this  class. 

76514.  Are  you  considering  now  an  area  about  the 
size  of  the  present  unions  ?— I  think  the  present  unions 
are  a  very  fair  size,  as  far  as  I  know  them.  I  would  not 
be  tied  down  to  that  size,  but  I  think  for  administrative 
purposes  the  present  areas  do  very  well,  as  far  as  I 
know  them. 

76515.  There  would  be  a  certain  number  of  county 
councillors,  presumably  the  county  councillors,  of  that 
particular  area  ? — Yes. 

76516.  And  then  there  would  be  a  certain  number  of 
nominees  on  the  sub-committees — would  they  be  the 
larger  number  or  the  smaller  number  ?— I  think  the 
nominees  would  probably  be  the  larger  proportion. 

76517.  So  you  would  have  the  larger  proportion  experts, 
or  persons  with  local  knowledge  ? — The  people  with 
local  knowledge  are  the  sort  of  people  you  would  like  to 
introduce  into  matters  of  that  kind. 

76518.  You  do  not  propose  to  have  any  further  nomina- 
tion by  the  Local  Government  Board,  I  gather  ?  You 
do  not  propose  to  reintroduce  that  ? — I  did  not  propose 
that.  The  more  you  trust  the  local  authority,  and  the 
less  interference  you  have  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  Whitehall,  in  my  opinion,  the  better  you  get 
things  done.  I  am  not  generally  in  favour  of  interference 
from  headquarters  without  it  is  absolutely  essential. 


76519.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  impression  that  Question  ol 
you  would  give  to  the  local  people  in  any  particular  nomination 
union,  when  you  would  have  practically  taken  out  of  gaardiar 
their  hands,  would  you  not,  the  administration  of  outdoor  J'/  Local 
relief  ? — I  think  there  are  very  good  reasons  in  some  ways  j^^^^^™"^^' 
for  doing  that,  but  I  think  what  the  local  people  would     '  " 
want  is,  to  have  confidence  in  the  administrative  body, 
whatever  it  was,  and  they  would  want  that  the  work 
should  ''be  clone  fairly  economically.    I  think  those  would 

be  the  two  things  that  they  would  care  for. 

76520.  You  desire  to  occupy  a  medium  position  between 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  a  purely  local  repre- 
sentation ? — Yes ;  I  want  to  give  as  much  power  as 
possible  to  the  county  authority,  and  when  you  have 
given  that  power  to  them,  as  little  interference  from 
headquarters  as  possible. 

76521.  Do  you  think  that  would  tend  to  extend  the 

area  of  outdoor  relief,  or  to  diminish  it  ? — It  would  tend  relief  of 
to  diminish  it,  certainly.  transferrin 

76522.  May  I  ask  whether  your  county  council  has  Poor  Law  i 
lately  made  an  inquiry  into  the  endowed  charities  of  the  •'O'^'^'-y 

coil  noil 

neighbourhood  ? — I  caimot  tell  you  that. 

76523.  You  have  a  digest  of  the  charities  ? — I  have  no 
doubt ;   but  I  could  not  tell  you  when  it  was  done. 

76524.  You  have  not  been  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  n^,  , 
to  the  effect  of  the  administration  of  endowed  charities  p^^j.  l^^^" 
by  different  methods  upon  the  administration  of  out-  area  and 
relief,  have  you  ?— No,  and  I  have  not  considered  that,  difficulty  a: 

76525.  There  is  one  other  subject  which  the  chairman  f 
mentioned,  and  that  was  the  possible  friction  that  might  inmites 
arise  from  the  great  distances  which  might  be  involved  of  distant 
by  the  centralised  administration  of  the  institutions,  and  institutions 
I  think  that  there  was  one  aspect  of  it  which  did  not  quite 

come  out.  That  was  the  effect  upon  the  relatives  and 
friends  who  would  have  to  travel  great  distances — not 
merely  upon  the  officials  who  would  have  to  travel  great 
distances,  but  upon  the  patients  themselves  and  their 
friends.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  adoption  of  the  county  area  for  classification 
purposes  ? — I  do  not  think  that  would  be  altered.  I 
think  you  would  have  to  have  sub-committees  substanti- 
ally in  accordance  with  existing  areas,  therefore  I  do  not 
think,  so  far  as  the  relatives  and  friends  are  concerned, 
that  the  position  would  be  altered.  I  do  not  contemplate 
removing  the  workhouses,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

76526.  Do  you  mean  that  the  classification  would  still 
remain  largely  local  ? — I  think  you  would  get  better 
classification,  and  I  suppose  to  that  extent,  for  classifica- 
tion purposes,  you  might  have  to  go  larger  distances,  but 
not  for  administrative  purposes  ;  I  mean  you  would  get 
administration  in  the  same  area. 

76527.  But  the  travelling  of  the  patients  and  their 
friends  the  greater  distances  seems  a  greater  difficulty  to 
my  mind  than  the  officials  travelling  greater  distances  ? — 
I  should  agree  with  that ;  but  supposing  you  were  to  have 
classification  quite  apart  from  the  matters  I  have  been 
dealing  with,  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  can  avoid  that. 
Any  form  of  classification  would  mean  that,  I  think,  in 
the  country  districts. 

76528.  At  any  rate  it  does  not  appear  to  you  an 
insuperable  objection  ? — No.  I  think  it  is  an  objection, 
undoubtedly,  but  not  an  insuperable  objection. 

76529.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  May  I  ask  whether  that  would 
be  a  case  in  which  you  might  apply  the  doctrine  of  non- 
eligibility,  of  which  we  are  always  hearing — I  mean  the 
theory  that  we  want  to  make  the  pauper's  condition 
rather  less  eligible  ? — I  think  I  can  give  an  illustration  of 
what  I  was  asked  about.  Take  the  county  asylum,  which 
is  a  good  illustration  of  what  you  are  putting  to  me.  I 
think  it  is  a  hardship  in  some  cases  that  the  county 
asylum  is  so  placed  that  the  relatives  of  the  person  in  the 
county  asylum  can  practically  never  have  access  at  all, 
because  they  are  too  poor  to  go  these  long  distances.  I 
think  that  is  a  class  of  objection  which  you  cannot  get 
rid  of  if  you  are  to  have  classification. 

76530.  You  might  pay  the  railway  fare,  might  you  not  ? 
— You  might  do  that ;  but  even  then  there  is  the  actual 
distance,  and  people  do  not  like  going  so  far  away  from 
their  own  village.  I  have  often  had  complaints  in  my 
county  about  the  distance  of  the  asylum  from  particular 
parts  of  the  county.  But  you  cannot  avoid  that ;  it  is 
unavoidable. 
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76531.  (Chairman.)  Your  suggested  scheme,  or  indeed 
of    any  scheme  by  which  you  would  have  one  Central  Authority 

in  a  county,  would  be  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law,  and  that  would  be  in 
of       direction  of  more  uniform  treatment,  I  think  ? — Yes, 

76532.  Tliat  being  so,  the  county  Central  Authority 
would  necessarily  have  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  classifica- 
tion, and  probably  to  have  some  scheme  as  regards 
the  amount  of  relief  to  be  given  in  certain  cases  which 
would  be  more  or  less  binding  on  the  local  committees  ? 
— There  would  have  to  be  a  general  scheme,  no  doubt. 

76533.  Which  they  could  enforce  by  having,  I  do  not 
say  necessarily  a  stipendiary  officer,  but  somebody  going 
round  to  see  that  the  committees  comply  with  the  rules  ? 
— Yes  ;  something  like  the  secretary  of  the  education 
committees  nowadays. 

76534.  Must  we  not  go  a  little  bit  further,  and,  if  we 
abolish  settlement,  must  we  not  try  to  get  uniformity 
as  between  county  and  county  ? — Of  course,  there  is  that 
difficulty.  It  13  always  said  on  the  question  of  settle- 
ment that  you  may  have  one  workhouse  much  more 
comfortable  than  another,  and  here  it  might  be  said  that 
you  might  have  one  county  administering  it  on  a  different 
basis  from  another.  There  is  that  difficulty,  and  that  is 
the  real  difficulty,  I  suppose,  which  has  kept  the  law  of 
settlement  alive.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  that  you 
are  keeping  the  law  of  settlement  alive  with  all  its  diffi- 
culties for  a  very  small  point  that  does  occasionally 
arise,  I  suppose,  but  which  is  very  rare  practically.  The 
law  of  settlement  now  has  almost  entirely  to  do  with 
illegitimacy  practically ;  those  are  the  cases  that  come 
under  it. 

76535.  Even  so,  the  Central  Authority,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  if  they  made  grants,  would  be  able  to  exercise 
a  certain  pressure  on  county  authorities  to  come  up  to 
whatever  standard  they  thought  was  necessary,  or  to 
discourage  them  from  extravagance  ? — I  think  one  very 
important  consideration  in  central  grants — of  course  it  is 
rather  a  large  subject — is  that  you  should  compel  people 


in  local  administration  to  come  up  to  a  certain  level.  Mr.  Charles 
That  has  been  very  important,  particularly  as  regards  Alfred 
IJolice  administration  in  many  directions.    But  I  would  Oripps,  K.O. 
not  give  them  too  great  power  of  enforcing  uniformity,        ju]y  jgoy 

76536.  Still,  you  would  set  forces  at  work  which  would   

tend  in  that  direction,  would  you  not  ? — Certainly. 

76537.  Both  local  and  central  ? — Certainly  ;  things 
must  tend  in  that  direction. 

76538.  {Dr.  Downes.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  Question  of 
you  would  give  the  county  authority,  or  any  of  its  re-  giving 
presentatives,  the  power  of  holding  an  inquiry  on  oath  ?  county 
The  Local  Government  Board,  you  know,  through  its  ^^^yg*; 
inspectors,  has  at  the  present  time  power  to  hold  in-  h^i^jing 
quiries  on  oath  ? — We  hold  a  good  many  local  inquiries  enquiries  on 
on  county  councils.  oatli. 

76539.  Have  you  the  power  of  administering  the  oath  ? 
— I  do  not  think  we  ever  do  so  ;  I  do  not  think  we  have 
power  to. 

76540.  Would  you  in  this  connection  give  that  power 
to  the  county  councils  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  very 
important  matter,  but  I  have  not  thought  it  out.  Of 
course  if  you  did,  you  would  have  perjury  and  things  of 
that  kind  coming  in. 

76541.  Precisely  ? — I  think  as  a  rule  a  sort  of  more  or 
less  informal  local  inquiry  is  better  done  not  on  oath. 
That  is  my  experience  of  that  class  of  inquiry. 

76542.  Would  you  still  preserve  to  the  Government 
authority  the  power  to  hold  such  inquiries  on  oath  ? — 
I  am  not  proposing  to  interfere  with  the  powers  of  the 
Government  authority,  whatever  they  are. 

76543-4.  {Mr.    Bentlmm.)  Are  you    in  favour  of^a  Proposed 
statutory  committee  of  the  county  council  formed  partly  transfer  of 
of  members  of  the  county  council  and  partly  of  nominees.  Poor  Law  to 
or  are  you  in  favour  of  transferring  the   whole  of_^the  g°JJJj''q . 
duties  to  county  councils,  leaving  such  councils  to  dis-  '^"""'^  ^' 
tribute  the  work  amongst  their   various  committees  ? 
^Vhich  of  those  two  plans  would  you  favour  ? — I  am  in 
favour  of  leaving  it  with  the  coimty  council. 
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Tuesday,  mh  July,  1907. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


PKESENT. 


Robinson,  K.C.B. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  A. 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Pro  vis,  K.C.B. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Bentham. 
Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 


Mr.  George  Lansbtjry. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Loch. 
The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  OcTAViA  Hill. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler. 

Mr.  R.  H.  a.  G. 


Dtjff  {Secretary). 


Mr.  John  William  Willis-Bund,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


76545.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Worcester- 
shire Coimty  Council  ? — I  am. 

76546.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment in  answer  to  the  various  questions  which  were 
addressed  to  you,  and  if  you  will  kindly  hand  it  in,  we 
will  treat  it  as  your  Evidence-in-chief  ? — Very  well. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Worcestershire  County  Council, 
and  have  been  so  since  1892.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  in  the  administration  of  local  government, 
both  in  that  county  and  in  Cardiganshire,  where  I  am 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions. 


Areas.  ^i{/-ir°'^^^ 
2.  The  present  division  of  the  county  into  union  areas  lylii-  j 
works  very  badly.    The  areas  are  too  small  and  too  ^ 
complicated.    Worcestershire  is  a  small  county 

Administrative  County. 
Area  (acres)  .... 
Population  -  -  -  .  . 
Inhabited  houses  .... 
Urban  parishes  .... 
Rural  parishes  .... 

Geographical  County. 

Area  (acres)   480,560 

Population   488,338 


473,328 
358,377 
76,121 
29 
206 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  John       3.  Worcestershire  is  in  no  less  than  twenty- two  Poor 
William     Law  unions  ;  of  them  only  six  are  wholly  in  the  adminis- 
Willis-Bund.  trative  county.    Of  the  others  some  are  in  two  counties, 
some  in  three.    The  consequence  is  that  in  most  of  the 
unions  the  interests  of  Worcestershire  are  sacrificed 
to  those  of  the  other  counties. 
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4.  There  should  be  but  one  area — the  county — and  this 
should  be  divided  into  unions  co-extensive  with  urban 
or  rural  districts,  or  a  combination  of  those  districts  con- 
sisting of  parishes  or  groups  of  parishes. 

5.  There  are  in  Worcestershire  parts  of  nine  unions, 
with  a  total  area  of  each  part  in  Worcestershire  of  under 
10,000  acres,  some  of  them  quite  rural.  One  of  the  results 
is  that  the  choice  of  men  as  guardians  and  district  coun- 
cillors is  limited,  and  they  become  quite  stereotyped. 
Each  of  the  counties  in  which  the  union  is  situate  has  a 
voice  in  the  question  of  increase  or  decrease  of  their 
number,  and  one  county  cannot  act  without  the  other. 
Guardians  are  all  drawn  from  one  class  and  always  repre- 
sent one  policy :  "  Keep  down  rates."  Limited  areas 
keep  the  guardians  poor,  and  make  it  impossible  for  the 
representatives  to  get  anything  done.  If  Worcestershire 
members  bring  forward  matters  that  require  money,  the 
answer  always  is  :  "  You  are  wanting  to  get  more  than 
you  contribute."  In  ten  unions  the  proceeds  of  a  Id. 
rate  of  the  part  in  Worcestershire  is  under  £100. 

6.  Large  areas  would  mean  less  cost  in  administration 
and  larger  choice  of  members  :  larger  salaries,  so  better, 
though  fewer,  officers. 

7.  In  rural  districts  guardians  and  rural  district 
councillors  are  the  same  persons.  The  union  of  the 
two  is  bad.  A  person  who  looks  after  paupers  may 
not  be  best  to  look  after  roads  ;  now  the  one  idea  :  "Keep 
down  the  rates,"  pervades  both.  The  small  areas  make 
it  impossible  to  carry  out  proper  works  for  the  district, 
as  the  charge  is  ruinous,  so  all  sanitary  work,  water, 
drains,  etc.,  are  neglcted.. 

Assessmenis. 

8.  Guardians  act  as  assessment  committees,  hence  the 
rule  is  to  keep  down  the  assessment  of  farms,  and  put 
up  all  others.  Railways,  manufactories,  mansions  and 
houses  are  always  put  up,  while  agricultural  land  is  put 
down.  In  some  unions  attempts  were  made  year  after 
year  to  keep  down  the  assessment  of  land  by  allowing 
an  all-round  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  all  agricultural 
land  on  account  of  agricultural  depression.  Whatever 
may  be  the  knowledge  of  farmers  as  to  the  value  of  land, 
they  are  quite  unfit  to  value  anything  else.  They  approach 
the  subject  from  a  wholly  wrong  point  of  view.  The 
deductions  vary  in  the  different  unions,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  get  a  uniform  scale  carried  out.  At  all 
events  a  scale  for  a  whole  county  would  be  better  than  a 
scale  for  parts  of  counties. 

Sick  Poor. 

r  9.  A  number  of  persons  who  need  not  be  treated  as 
lunatics  are  sent  to  lunatic  asylums,  where  they  are  kept 
better  than  in  a  workhouse,  but  the  guardians  get  the 
gi'ant,  so  the  people  are  sent.  The  unions  receive  more  in 
respect  of  their  patients,  but  the  cost  of  the  patients  is 
greater  than  it  ought  to  be. 

10.  The  whole  subject  of  lunatics,  isolation  hospitals, 
and  sick  poor  should  be  under  one  authority,  and  managed 
by  one  authority.  Now  lunatics  are  dealt  with  by  a 
committee  of  the  county  council,  isolation  hospitals  by 
district  councils  individually  or  a  special  committee,  and 
workhouse  infirmaries  by  guardians.  One  strong 
committee  could  manage  all  these  and  effect  considerable 
saving  in  staff  and  other  expenses,  and  have  far  more 
efficient  work  done. 

11.  A  lunatic  is  now  charged  to  the  union  in  which  he 
is  settled  ;  if  he  has  no  settlement  he  is  charged  to  the 
county.  The  Visiting  Committee  of  each  asylum  fix  their 
rate  of  charge.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have  a  uniform 
rate  of  charge  spread  over  the  whole  county. 

12.  When  a  lunatic  is  discharged  from  the  asylum,  if 
he  has  no  place  to  go  to  he  goes  to  the  workhouse,  and  often 
relapses  into  lunacy  again.  It  would  be  far  better  if  some 
provision  was  made  by  the  county  for  the  custody  of  this 
class  of  patient.  If  there  were  several  asylums  limatics 
could  be  kept  far  more  cheaply  than  at  present,  as  they 
could  be  classified,  and  the  incurables  kept  at  a  lower  diet 
than  the  curable  cases.    This  is  now  almost  impossible. 


A  larger  staff,  too,  is  required  in  an  asylum  where  chronic 
and  acute  cases  are  mixed. 

Isolation  Hospitals. 

13.  At  present  isolation  hospitals  are  under  sanitary 
authorities  individually,  or  collectively  as  hospital  com- 
mittees. Each  district  council  has  a  right  to  have  one,  but 
the  provision  of  the  county  generally  is  very  inadequate. 
Many  are  too  small,  so  that  either  diseases  have  to  be 
mixed,  or  the  sexes,  or  the  hospitals  become  so  permeated 
with  disease  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  patients 
do  not  take  infection  away  with  them.  Several  unions 
refuse  to  build,  and  make  arrangements  for  their  sick 
to  be  taken  at  the  hospital  of  another  authority  at  a  large 
cost.  Each  has  its  own  staff,  and  this  has  to  be  kept  up 
even  when  not  wanted.  Instead  of  the  present  system 
of  each  authority  having  its  own  hospital,  the  county 
should  have  one  or  more  well  fitted  up  hospitals,  large 
enough  to  have  the  work  thoroughly  well  done.  These 
would  be  always  at  work,  and  a  considerable  saving  effected. 
Proper  provision  could  also  be  made  for  small -pox.  At 
present  the  small-pox  hospital  accommodation  is  very 
defective,  and  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  the  authorities 
to  provide  proper  accommodation. 

14.  The  workhouse  infirmaries  might  be  made  far  more 
efficient  for  the  chronic  cases  if  they  were  for  larger  areas 
than  at  present,  especially  if  there  was  a  proper  system 
of  classification.  It  is  not  possible  to  carry  out  any  real 
reform  of  dealing  with  the  sick  poor  unless  the  whole 
subject  is  placed  under  one  authority,  who  should  have 
power  to  obtain  contributions  from  relatives  who  are  in 
a  position  to  contribute,  and  this  should  be  done  to  a  far 
larger  extent  than  at  present.  If  some  system  was  estab- 
lished under  which  there  should  be  scales  of  payment  from 
a  very  low  figure.  Is.  up  to  £1  or  more  a  week,  a  great  deal 
of  the  objection  to  the  workhouse  infirmary  would  be 
done  away  with. 

15.  Cottage  homes  for  children  could  also  be  instituted. 

16.  No  reform  in  dealing  with  the  sick  poor  can  be 
carried  out  without  a  change  in  the  law  of  settlement. 
The  best  thing  would  be  to  abohsh  it  entirely,  but  if  that 
cannot  be  done  then  to  make  the  county  the  area  of 
settlement,  not  the  union,  and  to  make  six  months'  resi- 
dence or  employment  sufficient  to  give  a  settlement.  As 
the  county  is  hable,  if  the  pauper  has  no  settlement,  to 
maintain  him  if  he  becomes  a  lunatic,  so  it  ought  to  be  if 
for  any  other  cause  he  becomes  chargeable. 

17.  A  considerable  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  a 
population  who  migrate  for  particular  objects,  such  as 
pea-pickers,  fruit-pickers  and  hop-pickers,  and  as  to  these 
it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  where  they  become  chargeable 
should,  prima  facie,  be  the  place  hable,  subject,  if  the 
case  became  chronic,  to  a  right  to  be  recouped  by  the 
place  of  settlement,  if  any. 

Vagrants. 

18.  If  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Vagrancy  are  carried  out,  and  the  tramps  are  handed 
over  to  the  police,  then  a  considerable  part  of  the  work 
now  done  by  the  guardians  will  be  thrown  on  the  county. 

19.  If  some  county  system  for  the  sick  poor  was  estab- 
lished then  there  would  only  remain  for  guardians  the 
distribution  of  outdoor  reUef  and  such  persons  who  came 
into  the  House.  For  this  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
keep  up  a  separate  authority. 

20.  The  Committee  on  Housing  have  already  reported 
on  the  desirabihty  of  doing  away  to  a  great  extent  with 
rural  district  councils  ;  if  this  was  carried  out,  then  great 
improvements  in  county  government  might  be  made  and 
a  considerable  saving  effected  in  cost. 

21.  The  changes  proposed  would  be : — 

(a)  One  body,  the  county  council,  to  administer 
all  county  matters.  There  would  be  a  committee 
or  sub-committee,  who  would  report  quarterly,  or 
as  required : — 

(i)  As  to  sanitary  work,  including  housing, 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  drainage,  hospitals, 
lodging-houses,  dairies  and  cowsheds,  nuisances, 
workshops,  etc. 

(ii)  As  to  roads. 

(iii)  As  to  relief. 

(6)  Lunatic,  isolation,  and  convalescent  estabhsh- 
ments  would  be  all  dealt  with  from  the  centre,  with 
a  house  committee  to  each  establishment. 
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(c)  Valuation  and  assessment  for  the  whole  county 
by  the  council ;  a  much  more  uniform  treatment 
would  be  received,  and  the  work  would  be  done  on 
the  lines  of  some  general  policy. 

(d)  The  ofKcers  could  carry  out  such  duties  as 
might  be  assigned  to  them.  Relieving  officers  might 
be  school  attendance  officers,  probation  officers,  etc. 
They  might  also  do  a  good  deal  of  the  civil  work  that 
is  now  put  upon  the  police. 

(e)  The  police  would  carry  out  such  duties  as  might 
e  assigned,  such  as  common  lodging-houses,  tramps, 
tc. 

(/)  Relief  is  a  difficult  question,  but  a  number  of 
relief  stations  should  be  established,  at  which  appli- 
cants for  relief  would  attend,  and  either  members  of 
the  council  or  local  persons  co-opted  would  be  in 
charge  of  this. 

(g)  There  would  also  be  the  advantages  of  one 
rate  for  all  county  purposes. 

22.  Any  such  proposals  will  be  violently  opposed,  but 
they  would  lead  to  far  better  county  government  than  at 
present,  and  also  to  the  development  of  parish  councils, 
who  might  be  utilised  for  the  distribution  of  relief  and 
various  local  purposes.  If  the  parishes  were  too  small, 
or  had  no  councils,  they  might  be  grouped,  and  local 
matters  could  be  referred  to  them  to  carry  out.  There 
would  be  only  the  county  council  who  settled  the  policy 
which  was  to  be  carried  out,  and  the  parish  councils 
which  carried  it  out  under  the  orders  of  the  county 
council.  Boards  of  guardians  and  district  councils  would 
disappear. 

76547.  {Chairman.)  You  have  had  very  considerable 
experience  of  local  government  affairs,  both  as  chairman 
of  a  county  council,  and  also  in  local  affairs  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  county  councils  ? — Yes. 

76548.  Your  idea  is  that  as  regards  Poor  Law  there 
should  be  but  one  area,  that  of  the  county  ? — ^Certainly. 

76549.  That  would  necessitate  re-modelling  a  consider- 
able number  of  unions  as  regards  their  boundaries  ? — 
Certainly. 

76550.  Worcestershire,  I  think,  is  a  county  which 
particularly  illustrates  that  ? — Yes.  We  have  no  less 
than  twenty-two  unions  in  the  county,  and  I  think  only 
about  six  of  those  twenty-two  are  wholly  in  the  county. 

76551.  Of  course  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  local 
objection,  but  looking  at  it  from  an  administrative  point 
of  view  is  that  a  very  serious  objection  or  is  it  one  that 
you  could  get  over  without  very  much  trouble  ? — -I 
think  it  could  be  got  over  without  any  great  amount  of 
trouble,  and  after  a  few  years  it  would  be  found  a  great 
improvement.  At  first  there  would  be  the  great  objection 
of  the  officials,  because  we  should  do  with  very  much 
fewer  officials.  That  would  be  a  great  objection  to  it 
at  first. 

76552.  There  would  be  the  clerks  to  the  unions  ? — 
Yes  ;  then  there  would  be  the  objection  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  the  chairmen,  who  would  say  that  their  offices  were 
gone ;  there  would  be  so  many  fewer  chairmen.  It 
would  be  strongly  opposed  at  first,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

7655.3.  So  that,  although  you  would  have  to  deal  with 
a  good  deal  of  personal  and  local  objection,  you  consider 
it  worth  while  to  try  and  overcome  tliose  for  the  adminis- 
trative benefits  that  would  ensue  ? — Certainly. 

76554.  I  suppose  you  hold  strongly  that  if  local  govern- 
ment generally  is  to  be  developed,  the  county  area  must  be 
the  unit  of  administration  ? — That  is  mv  view. 

76555.  If  the  county  was  the  are?,  what  body  do  you 
think  would  best  administer  the  Poor  Law.  I  understand 
you  think  it  might  be  transferred  to  the  county  council  ? 
— All  except  the  mere  relief,  which  would  have  to  be  done 
through  a  local  committee  or  local  committees. 

76556.  What  would  be  your  idea  ?  Would  you  make 
the  Poor  Law  part  and  parcel  of  the  county  administra- 
tion ? — Yes. 

76557.  Would  you  have  a  Statutory  Committee  like 
as  you  have  the  Education  Committee  ?— I  should 
have  a  body  somewhat  like  the  Education  Committee, 
a  Statutory  Committee,  but  I  am  not  quite  pre- 
pared to  say  what  it  would  be.  There  are  great  ad- 
vantages both  ways,  and  I  do  not  thick  it  would  mattei 
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very  much  which  you  had,  but  on  the  whole  I  should  rathor  Mr.  John 
say  a  committee  with  power  to  appoint  sub-committeos  William 
for  the  districts  to  administer  relief.  Willis-Bunt/. 
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76558.  One  of  the  first  great  advantages  of  the  larger 
area  would  be  that  you  would  be  able  to  classify  indoor 
relief  much  more  thoroughly  than  you  can  now  ? — Yes. 

76559.  And  you  ought  further,  if  you  administer  Poor 
Law  from  a  centre,  to  be  able  to  establish  greater 
uniformity  in  outdoor  relief  ? — Certainly. 

76560.  That,  of  course,  would  necessitate  there  being 
some  kind  of  authority,  either,  some  official  or  some  one 
delegated  by  the  council,  who  would  go  round  and  see 
that  these  local  committees  administered  relief  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  fixed  principles  ? — Certainly,  and  I 
assume  there  would  also  be  an  inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  go  round  to  each  county ;  you 
would  still  want  that. 

76561.  And  they  would  be  able  to  exercise,  or  ought 
to  be  able  to  exercise,  some  control  in  the  direction  of 
uniformity  by  granting  or  withholding  the  Government 
contributions  ? — Certainly. 

76562.  So  in  that  way  you  would  get  steady  pressure 
from  above  in  the  direction  of  uniformity^? — Yes. 

76563.  I  see  you  attach  great  importance  to  trying  to  Need  of 
make  the  principles  of  outdoor  relief  uniform  ? — Cer-  uniformity 
tainly.    I  think  it  is  so  very  bad  that  on  one  side  of  a      scale  of 
brook  a  man  should  be  getting  more  outdoor  relief  con-  out-rehef. 
siderably  than  a  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  brook  for  no 

l  eason  except  that  he  lives  in  a  union  that  takes  a  more 
favourable  view  of  outdoor  relief. 

76564.  Would  you  make  the  outdoor  relief  a  local  Proposal  to 
charge,  say  either  for  the  old  union  or  some  portion  of  make  out- 
the  county  ? — I  think  I  should  make  it  a  whole  county  relief  a 

charge.  ^'O""*^ 
"  charge. 

76565.  You  would  make  it  all  county  ? — Yes. 

76566  If  you  made  it  all  county,  the  constitution  of 
the  local  committee  would  be  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance ? — It  would. 

76567.  Othenvise  you  would  have  a  tendency  for  the 
local  people  to  try  and  dip  their  hands  into  the  pocket  of 
the  county  rates  ? — It  would  have  to  be  a  very  carefully 
selected  body,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  impossible. 

76568.  Would  you  try  and  eliminate  the  elective 
element  from  these  local  committees  ? — I  should  not  have 
any  person  elected  on  them  directly.  The  county  council 
would  be  the  elective  element,  and  then  let  them  co-opt. 

76569.  Would  you  put  the  local  councillor,  say,  on 
the  local  committee  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

76570.  And  you  would  co-opt  ? — Yes. 

76571.  Would  you  be  able  to  get  persons  of  experience 
and  aptitude  for  this  sort  of  work  under  the  co-optive 
principle,  do  you  think  ? — Yes. 

76572.  As  much  so,  or  more  so,  than  under  the  elective 
princijjle  ? — Yes.  We  should  get  people  who  would  not 
cari3  to  stand  the  racket  of  election,  and  liable  to  be  turned 
out  for  some  pvirely  local  circumstance,  who  would  serve 
and  give  their  work.  One  finds  that  now  as  regards 
education. 

76573.  You  do  ? — Yes.  We  have  the  county  divided 
up  into  districts  for  education.  They  do  not 
correspond  with  any  known  area,  and  we  get  persons  who 
come  and  serve  on  those  district  committees  if  they  are 
co-opted  who  would  certainly  not  stand  an  election  ; 
ladies  and  persons  who  give  us  very  valuable  help  but 
would  not  think  of  standing  an  election. 

76574.  Persons  of  judicial  temperament  ? — Yes,  a  good 
many  people  who  are  willing  to  take  part  in  public  work, 
but  are  not  willing  to  expose  themselves  to  the  racket  of 
an  election  ;  have  everything  they  do  canvassed,  and 
people  saying  :    "  We  shall  remember  this  against  you." 

76575.  Taking  the  objections  to  these  proposals  for  Enlarged 
an  enlarged  area,  there  would  be  the  personal  objection  Poor  La-'^v' 
and  the  local  objection.    In  addition  to  that  would  there 

not  be  an  increase  of  the  existing  feeling  amongst  the  fy[(,jy\^'  ^  ° 
friends  of  the  paupers  as  to  the  difficulty  of  visiting  visits  to 
distant  imtitutions  ? — I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  do  not  distant 
think  so  for  this  reason  :    many  of  our  unions  are  very  institutions. 
Iar2;e,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  such  great 
difference. 
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76576.  The  modern  idea  of  classification,  I  understand, 

is  to  devote  one  building  to  a  particular  class  ?■ — Yes. 
We  have  had  that  difficulty  urged  very  much  lately  as 
regards  a  large  lunatic  asylum  we  have  been  building, 
and  I  have  been  doing  all  one  can  to  classify  the  lunatics 
for  this  asylum.  One  of  the  great  objections  has  been 
the  one  you  are  good  enough  to  mention  about  the  friends 
coming  from  a  distance,  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  practice 
that  is  nearly  so  great  as  it  is  considered. 

76577.  It  ought  to  be  a  diminishing  objection  as 
facilities  for  locomotion  increase  ? — Yes.  Of  course  one 
would  wish  to  give  the  friends  all  facilities  for  going  and 
seeing  their  relations,  but  I  really  believe  the  people  wanting 
continually  to  go  and  see  their  friends  is  far  more  senti- 
ment than  practice.  I  am  afraid  the  paupers  are  not 
so  very  keen  upon  going  to  see  their  friends. 

76578.  One  of  the  advantages  of  making  the  county 
area  would  be  that  if  you  could  not  abolish  the  law  of 
settlement  altogether  you  could  make  the  county  the  area 
and  thus  very  largely  diminish  the  number  of  cases  ? — 
That  would  be  so,  the  county  would  be  the  area  from  settle- 
ment. 

76579.  You  would  be  disposed  to  abolish  settlement 
altogether  ? — I  should.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  relic  of  the 
past  date. 

76580.  If  you  abolish  settlement  altogether,  there 
would  be  greater  necessity  for  establishing  uniformity  of 
Poor  Law  administration  ? — Certainly. 

76581.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  as 
regards  the  rates  if  you  had  one  county  rate  for  the  whole 
of  the  Poor  Law  purposes  ?  I  assume  that  the  rate  in 
the  rural  districts  would  rise  and  the  rate  in  the  urban 
districts  would  probably  fall  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  so  very  much.  In  some  of  the  rural  parishes 
the  rate  would  go  up  ;  in  the  towns,  the  rate  would  go 
down. 

70582.  Have  you  any  non-county  boroughs  in  Worces'  er- 
shire  ? — Yes. 

7658.S.  What  are  they  ? — Eves'iam,  Kidderminster, 
Bewdley,  and  Droitwich  are  all  non-county  boroughs. 

76584.  I  fancy  all  those  unions  have  a  rural  element 
as  well  a>i  an  urban  element  ? — Evesham  is  a  small  market 
town  ;  it  has  very  little  urban  indeed,  and  Bewdley  has 
got  still  less.  The  assessable  value  of  Bewdley  is  only 
£8,000  a  year  and  a  penny  rate  produces  £35.  That  is 
a  borough  with  its  own  corporation,  its  own  mayor  and 
a  separate  bench  of  magistrates.  Droitwich  again  is 
only  £95,  Evesham  is  £127.  and  Kidderminster  £.369. 
Those  are  all  small  old-fashioned  borough.3. 

76585.  Worcester,  I  suppose,  is  the  largest  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  largest,  that  is  about  50,000.  That  has  got 
a  small  amount  of  rural  just  round  Worcester. 

76586.  What  would  your  disposition  be,  would  it  be 
to  absorb  the  Poor  Law  administration  of  Worcester  ? — 
No,  Worcester  is  a  county  of  itself. 

76587.  In  any  reform  you  would  keep  the  Poor  Law 
administration  of  that  county  separate  ? — I  should  like 
to  see  it  absorbed,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  very  much 
better  for  the  government,  but  to  absorb  a  city  in  a 
county  would  be,  I  am  afraid,  almost  too  large  a  reform 
to  hope  for. 

76588.  Is  there  now  any  arrangement  between  the 
unions  outside  Worcester  with  regard  to  sending  paupers 
to  their  institutions  ? — No,  not  as  regards  sending  paupers ; 
there  are  three  county  parishes  parts  of  which  are  in 
the  Worcester  union,  and  they,  of  course,  have  a  right 
to  send  their  paupers  to  that  union,  and  some  of  the 
unions  outside  send  their  patients  to  an  isolation  hospital 
which  has  been  built  by  Worcester  ;  they  take  them 
in  on  terms.    Except  that  there  is  nothing. 

76589.  As  regards  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor,  you 
would  like  to  see  the  curative  medical  work  and 
the  preventive  sanitary  work  under  one  authority  ? — 
Certainly. 

76590.  In  towns  as  well  as  rural  districts  ? — Yes.  We 
find  that  those  small  boroughs  like  Bewdley  and  Droit- 
wich are  the  most  insanitary  places  that  you  can  well  have. 

76591.  It  is  suggested  to  us  from  various  quarters 
that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  preventive 
duty  of  the  health  authority  and  the  curative  duty  of 
the  medical  relief,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  tie 
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them  together.  Do  you  agree  ? — No,  I  think  it  would 
be  so  important  to  get  all  the  curative  work  under  one 
body.  You  see  we  have  lunatics,  we  have  isolation 
hospitals,  we  have  small-pox  hospitals,  and  we  have 
workhouse  infirmaries,  each  separate.  Surely  that  ought 
not  to  be.  There  is  great  waste  there.  We  could  do 
with  much  fewer,  and  we  should  be  able,  I  think,  to  do 
much  better  work  if  they  were  all  under  one  authority. 
The  unions  in  putting  up  an  isolation  hospital,  for 
instance,  put  up  an  isolation  hospital  at  considerable 
cost,  and  have  to  maintain  a  staff  at  some  cost,  and  they 
make  them  as  small  as  they  can.  If  an  outbreak  comes 
the  hospital  is  generally  too  small  for  the  number  of 
patients.  The  consequences  are,  either  they  have 
got  to  mix  the  sexes,  or  mix  the  diseases,  or  you 
may  get  the  place,  as  we  have  had  in  one  or  two 
institutions,  so  saturated  with  a  disease  like  scarlet  fever, 
that  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it  is  a  good  thing  to  send  patients 
there.  Instead  of  having,  as  we  have  got,  I  think,  about 
ten  small  isolation  hospitals,  we  could  do  with  three 
large  ones,  which  would  do  the  work  far  better  and  far 
more  economically. 

76592.  It  has  been  urged  that  if  the  sanitary  work 
and  medical  relief  were  combined,  cause  and  effect  would 
be  placed  closer  together,  and  that  if  there  was  an  out- 
break of  disease  anywhere  which  the  authority  had  to 
deal  with  in  consequence  of  its  neglect,  there  would  be 
greater  readiness  to  effect  sanitary  reforms  ? — I  think 
there  would.  Of  course  the  great  difficult}'  now  is  to 
get  the  small  councils  to  really  appreciate  sanitary  re- 
form. They  say  :  "  It  is  going  to  cost  a  lot,  things  have 
gone  on  very  well,  rates  are  very  high ;  why  should  we 
do  it  ?  " 

76593.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  combining  the 
two  in  urban  districts  ?— No. 

76594.  Not  even  in  so  big  a  place  as  Worcester  ? — No. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  you  ought  not  to  take  Worcester 
so  much  as  an  example.  I  think  you  have  been  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  the  area  adjoining  Birmingham  is  the 
one  giving  us  most  difficultj'.  King's  Norton.  That  has 
a  population  much  larger  than  Worcester,  they  say  it 
is  70,000,  and  it  is  a  rapidly  growing  urban  district ;  that 
is  the  place  where  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty. 

76595.  Assuming  that  your  ideas  were  carried  out, 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  in  urban  districts,  and 
I  assume  the  change  you  would  advocate  would  be  that 
King's  Norton  should  be  included  in  the  municipality 
of  Birmingham  ?  —  I  must  not  say  that.  It  is 
a  fifth  of  the  rateable  area  of  the  whole  county. 
Logically  I  ought  to  say  it.  The  point  that  I  want 
to  make  is  that  the  large  areas  always  say  this  to 
us  :  "  We  contribute  so  much  to  you,  we  ought  to  get 
so  much  back.  You  are  asking  us  to  pay  so  much  more 
in  rates,  and  we  get  nothing  back."  That  is  what  they 
always  say  if  you  urge  them  to  do  anything. 

76596.  The  vagrants  you  would  like  to  hand  over  to  A;:reemen 
the  police  ? — Yes,  broadly  in  accordance  with  the  lines  with 
of  the  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission  on  Vagrancy 
Vagrancy ;   I  do  not  quite  agree  Vith  it  all,  but  broadly 

I  do. 

76597.  They  made  their  recommendations  on  tne 
existing  state  of  things.  Assuming  your  idea  was  realised, 
and  the  county  was  the  area  and  classification  was  much 
more  elaborate  and  thorough,  would  you  still  be  in  favour 
of  handing  the  vagrants  over  to  the  police  ? — I  think  so. 
I  should  have,  of  course,  to  make  various  modifications 
in  their  recommendations.  I  think  the  police  would 
better  deal  with  the  vagrants. 

76598.  But  assuming  that  we  were  to  give  the  go-by  Disadvan  I 
to  the  police,  you  would  be  able  under  the  suggestions  tage  of  lai|| 
you  make,  to  deal  with  vagrants  much  more  effectively  of  umtoni 
than   you    can   now  ?— Much.     I   ought  not   to    say  as^'^o^^'i- 
anything  as  regards  special  localities,  but  one  reason 

why  I  am  advocating,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  uniform 
area  and  uniform  methods  of  dealing  with  it,  is  that  we 
are  so  troubled  with  migratory  populations,  beginning 
with  people  coming  out  of  the  towns  for  pea-picking, 
then  fruit-picking  and  then  hop-picking.  The  difficulty 
there  is,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  order,  and  the 
point  of  view  of  sanitation,  of  dealing  with  those  popula- 
tions is  very  great  indeed.  We  have  one  local  sanitary 
authority  making  one  set  of  bye-laws  and  another  making 
another,  a  third  ma'-.ing  more,  and  you  do  not  know 
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where  you  are.  You  want  one  uniform  method  through- 
out the  whole  county. 

76599.  Quite  outside  the  Poor  Law  ?— Quite  outside 
the  Poor  Law.  Now  the  district  council  authority  deals 
with  them  as  the  sanitary  not  as  the  Poor  Law  authority. 

76600.  Certain  witnesses  and  reformers  are  in  favour 
of  the  county  areas,  but  they  would  like  to  associate 
with  that  an  ad  hoc  authority,  and  not  hand  the  work 
over  to  the  county  council.  What  should  you  say  to 
that  ? — You  could  not  have  two  authorities  in  the  county 
area  ;  we  should  be  always  clashing. 

7660L  Would  there  be  a  difficulty,  do  you  think,  in 
getting  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  persons  to  serve 
on  this  double  county  council  ? — I  think  so,  and  I  think 
members  of  one  would  not  serve  on  the  other.  I  think 
you  would  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  men,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  always  leading  to  friction  between 
the  two  bodies. 

76602.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  in  various  authorita- 
tive quarters  that  county  councils  in  a  great  part  of 
England  are  over-worked  now,  and  could  not  take  any 
more  work  ? — I  am  not  altogether  prepared  to  dispute 
that ;  everything  is  put  upon  them,  but  I  think  they 
would  be  able  to  get  through  the  work. 

76603.  Therefore  your  opinion,  I  see,  is  strongly  in 
favour,  if  the  county  area  is  made,  of  giving  this  work 
to  the  county  council  ? — Yes. 

76604.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Taking  that  last  point 
and  as  to  the  work  of  the  county  councils,  would  not  the  fact 

that  they  have  a  good  deal  to  do  now  make  them  very 
iver  unwilling  to  undertake  a  new  duty  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

76605.  Do  you  think  that  the  county  councils  generally 
would  be  willing  to  undertake  Poor  Law  duties  ? — I  do 
not  think  they  could  undertake  relief,  but  everything  else 
I  think  they  would. 

76606.  Relief  both  outdoor  and  indoor  I  suppose  you 
mean  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  they  would  e\er  have 
the  means  of  doing  it.  The  amount  of  detail  would  be 
so  tremendous  that  it  would  drift  in  the  hands  of  one  or 
two  people,  and  would  not  work  at  all  well. 

of  76607.  Practically  a  county  council  could  not  administer 
a-  relief,  I  take  it,  because  it  must  be  a  local  administration 
largely  in  order  that  the  poor  may  come  before  the  people 
giving  the  relief  ?  It  would  be  exactly  like  school  attend- 
ance. The  county  council  do  not  attempt  to  deal  w-th 
school  attendance  ;  they  delegate  the  whole  of  that  to 
a  local  body  to  deal  with,  and  the  local  authority  for 
relief  would  be  exactly  the  same.  The  school  attendance 
officer  reports  to  the  committee  and  the  committee  sees 
the  parent,  goes  into  the  matter,  and  the  county 
council  practically  have  only  questions  of  principle  to 
deal  with. 

76608.  You  have  just  this  difference,  have  you  net, 
in  the  case  of  the  relief,  that  you  have  then  a  local  body 
administering  county  funds,  which,  of  course,  would  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  school  attendance  work  ? — There 
is  that  difference,  but  you  see  the  county  funds  depend 
on  the  school  attendance  because  the  grants  depend  on 
the  attendance. 

76609.  No  doubt,  but  what  I  meant  was,  in  the  case 
of  relief  you  would  necessarily  have,  would  you  not,  a 
local  body  spending  county  funds  ? — Yes. 

76610.  Is  that  not  a  difficulty  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  it, 
because  we  have  local  bodies  now  spending  county  funds 
in  the  same  way  ;  they  do  in  education  by  ordering 
repairs  to  schools  and  other  things  to  be  done. 

76611.  Is  that  not  done  by  the  local  education  com- 
mittee ? — The  district  committee  orders  certain  things 
to  be  done. 

76612.  Do  they  order  them  without  control  ? — Up  to 
a  certain  amount. 

7661.3.  They  have  delegated  to  them  power  ? — Yes. 
to  do  it  up  to  a  certain  amount. 

76614.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  arising  from  that  ? 
— No,  no  difficulty  at  all.    That  works  well  enough. 

76615.  You  can  limit  their  expenditure,  I  take  it  ? — 
Yes,  we  do. 

76616.  You  could  not  very  well  limit  the  expenditu  e, 
could  5'ou,  of  a  relief  committee  ? — No,  but  if  they 
reported  monthly  or  quarterly  if  there  was  anything 
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very  excessive  you  would  say :  "  Why  is  this  and  this, 
or  this  ?  "  and  again,  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen's 
Act  you  have  it ;  we  have  never  done  anything  beyond 
having  a  committee,  but  if  you  do  anything  more 
you  would  have  to  let  the  local  people  administer  the 
public  funds. 

76617.  There  is  no  county  body,  is  there  ? — The  coimty 
is  the  area  under  the  Act. 

76618.  But  not  for  the  purpose  of  emplojrment;  it  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  making  enquiries  ? — That  is  so. 

76619.  And  practically  I  do  not  think  much  has  coma 
of  that  ? — So  far  we  have  done  nothing. 

76620.  I  take  it  that  is  so  generally  ? — Yes. 

76621.  With  regard  to  your  own  area,  would  it  be  your 
proposal  that  the  existing  unions  should  all  be  brought 
into  one  county  ? — Yes. 

76622.  Or  you  would  take  a  union  which  is  in  two 
counties  and  divide  it  ? — I  should  really  dissolve  the 
existing  unions,  and  then  allot  the  county  out  into  separate 
districts. 

76623.  That  is  to  say  now  you  have  a  union  which  is 
in  two  counties  ;  you  would  divide  that,  taking  into 
Worcestershire  the  Worcestershire  parishes  and  putting 
into  Warwickshire,  or  whatever  other  county  it  is,  the 
Warwickshire  parishes  ? — Yes.  We  have  this  sort  of 
thing.  I  will  take  Tewkesbury,  we  have  two  of  the 
Tewkesbury  parishes  in  Worcester ;  I  should  take 
those  and  put  them  into  the  county.  Then  we  have  four 
Birmingham  parishes  ;  I  should  deal  with  them  in  the 
same  way.  Then  we  have  one  of  the  Solihull  Warwickshire 
parishes;  I  should  put  that  into  Worcestershire,  and  it 
would  go  on  in  the  same  way. 

76624.  Do  you  know  there  was  a  report  of  a  Commis- 
sion with  regard  to  bringing  unions  into  counties  in  1887  ? 
—Was  it  not  1888. 

76625.  It  was  before  the  Local  Government  Act, 
Has  anything  been  done  in  Worcestershire  to  carry  out 
that  report  ? — Very  little.  One  or  two  detached 
pieces  have  been  given  to  the  other  counties,  and  in  one 
or  two  instances  the  areas  have  been  slightly  altered. 

76626.  Was  it  the  local  objection  which  prevented 
more  being  done  in  that  way  ? — No. 

76627.  I  daresay  it  is  your  experience  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  difficulty  in  altering  those  areas  ?• — Yes. 

76628.  And  that  usually  what  happens  is  that  the 
area  which  will  get  the  larger  rateable  value  is  in  favour, 
and  those  who  get  less  rateable  value  are  against  ? — I  do 
not  think  rateable  value  is  so  much  as  other  things  ; 
in  some  cases  the  rateable  value  is,  but  I  should  not  say 
it  was  so  much  as  other  considerations. 

76629.  {Chairman.)  Assuming  that  King's  Norton  were 
included  for  Poor  Law  purposes  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  would  not  that  tend  to  run  up  the  poor  rate 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Worcester  ? — I  am  not  sure, 
because  a  great  deal  of  King's  Norton,  except  in  one 
part,  has  very  little  poor.  That  is  why  Birmingham  casts 
such  longing  eyes  upon  it. 

76630.  It  occurs  to  mo  that  although  you  for  county 
pm-poses  might  get  the  benefit  of  the  rateable  value  of 
King's  Norton  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  it  might  act  the 
other  way  as  regards  the  county  rural  district  ?— It  is 
very  difficult  to  say  without  working  it  out ;  but  there 
is  one  patch  which  is  poor  where  certainly  the  poor  rate 
would  be  high,  but  as  regards  the  rest,  a  great  deal  is 
residential  with  a  high  class  of  house,  and  the  rest  are 
houses  I  should  say  from  £30  to  £50  a  year ;  and  there 
are  very  large  manufactories ;  so  I  do  not  think  it 
would  hurt  us  in  that  way. 

76631.  (Mr.  Loch.)  Do  you  think  it  is  a  practical 
policy  at  all  to  dissolve  these  unions  on  the  border  of 
the  county  ? — I  do  really.  I  should  dissolve  all  unions 
in  the  county,  not  only  those  on  the  border,  and  re- 
divide  the  county,  because  things  have  changed  so  very 
much  in  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  that  what  were 
then  the  centres  are  now  no  longer  the  centres. 

76632.  And  the  local  opposition  would  not  be  too 
great  to  make  the  change  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  I  think 
they  would  fuid  the  convenience  outweigh  the  dis- 
advantages. 

76633.  (Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  I  suppose  you  do  realise 
there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  local  opposition  to  your 
scheme  ? — Certainly. 
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76634.  Taking  another  point  with  regard  to  the  urban 
areas,  would  there  be  opposition,  do  you  think,  on  the 
part  of  the  urban  authorities  to  their  being  merged  in  the 
county  ? — I  certainly  expect  there  would. 

76635.  They  would  not  like,  probably,  the  subjection 
to  other  authorities  ? — No. 

76636.  Do  you  feel  as  strongly  about  the  urban  authori- 
ties as  you  do  about  the  rural  ? — I  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  urban  on  a  rather  difl  erent  ground.  The  per- 
sons who  are  elected  on  urban  authorities  are  generally 
persons  whose  rateable  value  is  very  small  indeed,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  feel  the  pressure  of  the  rates,  there- 
fore they  are  inclined  to  be  extravagant  on  matters 
which  are  really  of  no  practical  importance,  and  to 
neglect  things  which  do  not  appeal  to  their  constitiients. 

76637.  Have  you  observed  a  tendency  to  extravagance 
in  the  administration  of  relief  in  urban  areas  ? — I  should 
not  like  to  give  an  opinion.  I  have  not  had  enough 
practical  experience  of  that. 

76638.  Taking  the  visitation  of  workhouses,  of  course 
it  is  desirable  that  the  workhouses  should  be  visited, 
as  they  are  now  ? — Certainly. 

76639.  Haw  would  you  propose  that  that  should  be 
done  ?  Would  you  propose  that  the  visitation  should  be 
made  by  the  county  council  or  by  the  local  committee  ? 
— By  the  local  committee  and  by  an  officer  of  the  county 
council.  I  should  have  a  certain  number  of  officers  of  the 
county  council  going  round  to  different  workhouses 
seeing  after  things. 

76640.  Inspectors  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary. 

76641.  The  Cha'rman  asked  you  about  the  feei  ng 
of  the  poor  with  regard  to  visiting  their  relatives.  Do 
you  not  think  there  is  a  distinction  between  a  work- 
house and  an  asylum  in  a  matter  of  that  kind  ?  Is 
there  not  a  greater  desire  to  visit  the  poor  in  the  work- 
houses than  there  would  be  to  visit  persons  who  are 
insane,  who  would  not  equally  appreciate  visits  ? — 
Possibly  ;  but  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  my  opinion 
of  the  poor  is  that  they  are  excessively  selfish,  they  think 
they  have  got  rid  of  their  relatives,  that  they  are  pro- 
vided for,  and  they  do  not  go  to  see  them  very  much. 

76642.  We  have  been  told  it  happens  sometimes 
that  the  relatives  of  the  poor  come  into  the  towns  on 
market  days  and  take  the  opportunity  of  going  to  see 
their  friends  in  the  workhouses  ? — That  may  be  so. 

76643.  They  could  only  do  that  if  it  is  a  local  work- 
bouse  ? — That  is  so  ;    but,  again,  I  think  a  great  deal 

p^jf^tions  to  j^Qj.g  jg  j^g^^g  of  ^jja^j.  ^^^^  jgj^lly  exists. 

76644.  It  would  not  be  impossible,  would  it,  to  have 
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an  ad  hoc  authority  in  a  county  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  impossible,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very 
undesirable. 

76645.  What  is  your  objection  precisely,  is  it  cost  ? 
— Cost  would  be  one  thing ;  and  I  ,think  this,  that  if 
you  have  one  large  authority  you  get  all  your  best 
men  upon  it,  if  you  get  one  fairly  good  authority  you 
do;  but  if  you  have  got  two,  I  do  not  think  you  will  get 
the  same  men  to  give  up  the  time  to  serve  on  both  ;  and 
I  also  think  there  would  always  be  some  contention 
between  the  two  bodies,  as  there  is  noAv  between  district 
councils  and  county  councils. 

76646.  Is  there  not  another  point ;  supposing  you 
had  committees  for  the  administration  of  the  relief,  and 
those  committees  visited  the  workhouse,  there  would  not 
be  a  very  great  deal  for  the  Central  Authority  to  do  ? — 
No,  there  would  be  the  general  principles  to  consider. 

76647.  People  do  not  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in 
settling  general  principles  ;  they  do  it  once,  and  then  they 
stand  for  a  considerable  time  ? — I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  agree  with  you.  There  are  some  persons  who 
alwaj's  want  to  raise  questions  of  general  principle. 

76648.  Taking  an  authority  generally,  do  you  not 
think  if  they  had  not  some  definite  duty  to  do  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  meet  ? — Pos- 
sibly, but  one  rather  looks  at  it  from  what  one  knows, 
and  looking  at  what  occurs  as  to  education,  me  nbers 
are  always  trying  to  discuss  principles. 

76649.  But  they  have  a  good  deal  of  actual  work  in 
that  case  ?— Yes. 
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76650.  {Sir  Henri/  Robinson.)  1  do  not  quite  under-  The  problem 
stand  one  point.    If  a  union  is  half  in  your  county  and  of  unions  in 
half  in  the  next,  if  you  put  one  half  in  the  Warwickshire  more  than 
side,  and  the  other  half  your  own,  what  become.^  of  the  county, 
workhouse.    Would  you  close  the  workhouse  ? — I  should 

close  the  workhouses.    They  are  very  old  workhouses 
in  most  cases,  and  I  think  I  should  close  them. 

76651.  Then  you  would  transfer  all  the  paupers  and 
all  the  liabilities  over  to  the  nearest  union,  would  that 
not  be  so  ? — Yes. 

76652.  With  regard  to  the  saving  of  the  salary  of  Proposed 
officers,  what  officers'  salary  would  you  save  ?    You  alteration  of 
would  still  have  to  employ  relieving  officers  ? — I  am  union  areas, 
afraid  I  have  not  made  myself  quite  clear,  because  I  say 

I  should  wish  to  re-allot  the  whole  of  the  county  into 
fresh  unions. 

76653.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Right  through?— Yes,  right  through. 
My  twenty-two  unions  I  should  get  down  certainly  to 
twelve  and  probably  to  ten. 

76654.  {Sir  Henry  Robinson.)  You  would  have  twelve 
worichouses  instead  of  twenty-two  ? — There  are  twenty- 
two  unions  or  parts  of  unions ;  the  workhouses  are  not 
all  in  Worcestershire.  Some  of  them  are  unions  in  three 
counties,  so  instead  of  having  to  contribute  to  the  salaries 
of  twenty-two  I  should  only  have  ten  or  twelve  at  the 
outside. 

76655.  Therefore  the  same  number  of  relieving  officers 
would  do,  for  example,  as  there  are  now  within  the  coimty  ? 
— Yes,  certainly.  I  should  not  have  more  relieving 
officers.    I  should  have  fewer,  I  think. 

76656.  There  would  be  a  certain  number,  I  presume, 
who  would  have  to  retire  ? — Yes. 

76657.  They  would,  of  coru-se,  have  to  get  compensa- 
tion ? — Yes. 

76658.  That  would  be  against  the  saving  ? — That  is 
only  a  temporary  expense. 

76659.  I  suppose  the  clerks  of  each  union  would  still 
have  to  be  maintained  ? — I  should  have  so  many  fewer 
clerks. 

76660.  But  they  would  have  more  duties  to  do  ? — 
They  would  be  probably  more  likely  full-time  officers 
instead  of  half-time  officers  as  they  are  now. 

76661.  Therefore  their  salaries  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased ? — Their  salaries  would  probably  have  to  be 
increased. 

76662.  The  masters  of  the  workhouses  ? — There  would 
be  fewer  of  them,  but  there  would  be  an  increase  there. 

76663.  And  other  workhouse  officers  ? — I  should  have 
fewer  workhouse  officers. 

76664.  With  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  existing 
men,  do  you  think  ?— Possibly,  I  do  not  think  very  much. 

76665.  So  therefore  against  the  saving  you  have  that 
it  would  not  be  a  net  saving  of  all  the  officers  you  abolish  ? 
—No. 

76666.  There  would  be  a  certain  increase  with  regard 
to  those  who  had  increased  duties,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  compensation  for  those  who  M'ere  abolished  ? — Yea ; 
I  think  against  that  you  would  get  much  bettor  and 
more  efficient  work. 

76667.  With  regard  to  the  liability,  if  there  was  a  re- 
casting of  the  entire  county  would  there  not  be  some 
very  great  difficulty  ?  Where  a  union  had  some  liabilities 
in  respect  of  loans  how  are  you  to  change  those  loans 
over  to  an  entirely  newly  constituted  union  ? — There 
would  be  difficulty ;  but  one  has  seen  many  financial 
adjustments  in  different  ways  since  1888.  When  a 
borough  enlarges  its  boundaries  you  have  a  fuiancial 
adjustment.  It  would  be  difficult,  I  admit,  and  possibly 
costly,  but  it  is  what  is  getting  to  be  every  day  practice 
when  the  boundaries  of  any  district  are  altered.  When- 
ever a  district  or  a  borough  is  enlarged  you  always  have 
a  financial  adjustment. 

76668.  This  would  be  a  much  larger  thing  than  merely 
adding  a  small  area  to  a  borough.  Apparently  it  means 
the  recasting  of  all  the  imions  ?— I  do  not  know  that  it 
would  be  so,  because  unions  have  not  so  very  many  debts 
except  for  new  workhouses  or  sewerage  schemes  or  water 
schemes.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  so  difficult  as,  say, 
the  enlargement  of  a  borough  such  as  Birmingham  as 
M'C  had  ten  years  ago. 
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76669.  With  regard  to  the  twelve  workhouses  instead 
of  twenty-two  would  you  have  to  build  at  all  on  to  the 
remaining  workhouses  in  order  to  give  them  increased 
hospital  accommodation  ? — Probably,  because  some  of 
the  workhouses  would  be  in  a  new  place  altogether,  a 
more  convenient  pla"c. 

76670.  That  would  be  some  slight  expense  V — Yes, 
but  I  should  say  that  as  to  some  of  the  old  workhouses  the 
guardians  are  now  thinking  of  rebuilding  they  are  not  at 
all  up  to  modem  requirements.  Workhouses  which  were 
built  at  first  under  the  Poor  Law  are  not  at  all  what  are 
wanted  now-a-days,  and  instead  of  re-building  the  work- 
house in  the  old  way  on  the  old  spot,  I  should  make  it 
more  convenient. 

76671.  Do  you  knoM%  if  this  scheme  were  carried  out, 
whether  the  sick  would  have  to  travel  greater  distances 
to  get  workhouse  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  they  -w  ould. 
I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own  county.  I  cannot  say 
as  regards  other  counties.  I  do  not  think  in  Worcester- 
shire they  would.  I  think  you  could  put  the  workhouse 
so  that  they  would  not  have  to  travel  a  greater  distance 
than  they  do  now,  especially  if  you  had,  as  you  have  in 
the  larger  unions,  a  relief  office  in  places  where  there  are, 
say,  any  small  towns. 

76672.  Do  you  think  the  increase  in  the  area  would 
lead  to  an  extension  of  outdoor  relief  ? — No,  I  do  not. 
I  do  not  see  why  it  should. 

7667.'?.  Not  where  they  have  greater  distances  to  go, 
and  where  the  relieving  officer  thought  it  would  be  a 
hardship  for  them  perhaps  to  go  12  miles  where  they 
would  only  have  had  to  do  six  if  the  old  arrangement 
had  continued  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should.  If  you  have  got  what  you  thought  was 
anything  like  too  long  a  distance  for  them  to  go  you 
would  have  a  committee.  In  most  of  the  large 
Sparsely  populated  country  unions  you  have  those 
relief  committees  if  they  could  not  go  the  whole  way  to 
the  workhouse.  I  can  mention  several  instances  -nhere 
the  people  now  would  have  to  go  10  or  12  miles  from 
where  they  live  to  the  workhouse,  but  they  have  a 
relief  committee  half  way. 

76674.  Does  it  not  make  it  a  little  more  difficult  to 
apply  the  workhouse  test  if  the  workhouse  is  a  very 
considerable  distance  away  from  a  person  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  would  make  it  any  more  so  than  now.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  any  union  where  the  distance  is 
greater  than  it  is  in  some  cases  now.  I  am  speaking  of 
Worcestershire  alone. 

76675.  {Miss  Hill.)  In  Paragraph  7  you  say  the  person 
who  looks  after  the  paupers  may  not  be  the  best  to  look 
after  the  roads  ? — I  quite  think  so. 

76676.  That  I  think  is  very  evident,  but  you  propose 
that  the  same  authority  should  deal  now  with  the  paupers 
as  deals  with  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

76677.  You  do  not  think  that  different  kinds  of  persons 
are  interested  in  the  paupers  and  in  the  roads  ?  You 
do  not  think  that  is  a  reason  for  having  a  different  body  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  sufficient  reason. 

76678.  In  fact,  the  people  would  be  elected  primarily 
for  their  capacity  to  deal  with  roads  ? — Their  general 
capacity  for  public  business. 

76679.  But  it  would  be  for  paupers  or  roads  ? — What- 
ever public  business  is  put  before  them,  as  it  is  now.  It 
is  roads  and  lunatics  now. 

76680.  But  the  guardians  have  to  deal  with  paupers  ? 
— Yes  with  roads,  lunatics,  paupers,  and  sanitation. 

76681.  But  not  the  general  body  of  paupers  ? — No, 
but  lunatics  and  paupers  in  the  way  of  treatment  are 
getting  close  together,  or  approaching  together. 

76682.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  feel  that ;  it  seems 
le  to  me  that  the  life  of  the  pauper  is  different  to  the  life  of 

the  lunatic.  In  Paragraph  22  j^ou  seem  to  think  that 
the  parish  councils  might  be  the  body  which  would  have 
to  take  up  the  local  work.  Is  that  so  ?  You  say  :  "  and 
also  to  the  development  of  parish  councils  who  might  be 
utilised  for  the  distribution  of  reUef  and  various  local 
purposes  "  ? — Yes. 

76683.  Those  parish  councils,  of  course,  are  purely 
elective  bodies  ? — They  are. 

76684.  You  speak  as  if  you  thought  your  local  body 
would  be  co-opted,  which  is  your  idea  ? — I  would  sooner 
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76685.  Is  your  experience  that  the  county  council   

would  be  very  likely  to  delegate  powers  very  much  to  the 
co-opted  members  of  small  bodies,  the  bodies  in  charge 

of  small  areas.  Do  you  think  you  would  got  members 
co-opted  and  power  delegated  to  them  to  any  groat 
extent  ? — It  depends  upon  what  powers  ;  I  think  that 
as  regards  relief,  yes.  I  think  if  it  was  any  question  of 
policy,  no.  If  it  is  a  mere  administrative  power  I  think 
there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  delegation. 

76686.  Have  you  experience  of  guardian's  work  or 
mainly  county  council  work  ? — Mainly  county  council 
work. 

76687.  You  say  the  guardians  are  all  drawn  from  one  Personnel 
class  and  always  represent  one  policy :  Keep  down  the  aufi  pdlioy  of 
rates.    Is  that  your  experience  ? — That  is  so,  except  in  rural  or  ur'ian 
the  urban  districts,  where  there  are  guardians,  as  I  have  'boards  of 
tried  to  explain  to  the  chairman,  who  represent  a  very  S'l'^"^  1*^"^. 
small  rateable  value,  and  are  returned  rather  on  a  popular 

vote  for  popular  purposes. 

76688.  Surely  guardians,  like  other  people,  arc  of 
various  kinds,  and  surely  they  have  various  temptations 
and  various  excellences  ;  surely  your  experience  is  not 
that  all  guardians  are  of  one  kind,  and  moved  by  ono 
motive  ? — If  you  look  at  any  of  our  rural  counties  the 
majority  of  the  guardians  are  farmers,  in  a  few  cases  they 
are  clergymen,  but  the  majority  are  farmers  ;  and  the 
one  idea  of  the  farmer  is  to  keep  down  the  rates.  I  may 
be  unfortunate,  but  that  is  certainly  my  experience  of 
them. 

76689.  You  tell  us  that  the  poor  are  all  selfish  and  the  The  difficulty 
farmers  are  all  stingy.    I  do  not  know  that  virtues  are  of  vibity  by 
very  much  allocated  to  particular  bodies  of  people.    I  jelativt  s  t  o 
think  fairly  many  of  the  poor  are  interested  to  see  their 

sick  relations ;  they  may  not  all  be,  but  surely  it  is  a  gj^^u^jQng  ' 
great  question  to  a  man  or  woman  where  their  near 
relative  is  put  when  they  are  sick,  whether  it  is  near  or 
far  off  ? — But  the  numbers  all  through  the  county  who 
go  into  the  workhouse  are  comparatively  small. 

76690.  I  was  not  saying  whether  they  were  many  or 
few,  but  it  seemed  to  me  rather  a  strange  assumption 
that  if  you  had  only  ten  workhouses  where  now  you  have 
twenty-two  they  would  not  be  further  off  from  a  good 
many  of  the  people.  It  may  be  worth  doing  it,  but  I  do 
not  cjuite  understand  why  you  assume  it  would  not  be  a 
hardship  to  the  people  whose  relatives  go  into  those 
workhouses  ? — I  am  speaking  for  my  ovra  county.  I 
do  not  think  they  will  be  further  off,  as  now  several  are 
outside  the  county. 

76691.  If  you  have  ten  in  the  county,  must  not  they 
be  further  off  than  if  you  had  twenty-two  ? — No,  because 
some  of  the  existing  workhouses  are  over  the  border  in 
other  counties,  and  you  cannot  say  how  much  further  off 
they  may  be,  they  may  be  still  further  off.  I  can  give 
you  one  instance  where  the  workhouse  would  be  very 
much  nearer.  It  occurs  to  me  at  once.  A  Worcestershire 
parish,  and  the  union  a  Gloucestershire  one ;  the  workhouse 
is  at  least  10  miles  away,  but  where  1  should  put  it  it 
would  not  be  above  five.  You  cannot  generalise  wilh 
regard  to  it.  It  is  purely  a  local  question.  I  am  only 
sjjeaking  of  my  own  county. 

76692.  {Dr.  Doimes.)  What  number  of  members  do  f  be  size  of 
you  consider  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  on  the  com-  local  relief 
mittee  which  you  mention  in  Paragraph  2]  (a)  ? — That  connnittees 
would  depend  very  much  on  the  locality  and  the  amount  umler  a 

of  work  there  ^^as  do  do.  If  it  was  a  very  populous  J^*^"^^*^' 
locality  there  would  be  more  than  if  it  was  not  so 
populous  ;  if  it  was  a  very  sjaarsely  populated  locality, 
and  a  very  large  area,  you  would  have  to  have 
more  membeis,  in  the  same  way  that  you  now  have 
to  have  two  guardians  in  a  large  parish,  instead  of  one,  to 
look  after  the  poor  and  go  to  the  meetings  when  they 
wanted  to  have  a  representative  there. 

76693.  Perhaps  I  have  misunderstood  the  wording.  Constitution 

I  thought  it  referred  to  a  single  committee  of  the  county  of  piopoi-ed 

council  ? — There  would  be  a  committee  or  sub-committee  Poor  Law 

who  would  report  quarterly.    I  have  already  explained  committee  of 

thev  would  co-opt  local  people  upon  them.  county 
r-  1    r      ir  council. 

76694.  This  committee  would  co-opt  local  members  ? 
— Yes. 
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-  Mr.  John  76695.  In  Paragraph  21  {h)  you  speak  of  the  estab- 
ii/-n^^^^n™ ^  lishments  which  would  all  be  dealt  with  from  the  centre. 
Wtlhs  Bund.  rjy^^^  would  be  the  committee  of  the  county  council, 
would  it  ? — Yes,  the  county  council  would  deal  with 
lunatics,  isolation  and  convalescent  establishments. 

76696.  Should  you  include  an  establishment  for  the 
sick  there  ? — Yes. 

76697.  You  do  not  mention  that  ? — Yes,  the  lunatic 
asylums,  the  isolation  hospitals,  the  workhouse  infirmaries 
and  convalescent  homes  I  should  deal  with  as  branches 
of  one  subject. 

76698.  (Mr.  Loch.)  And  workhouses  also  ? — I  rather 
incline  to  look  at  the  workhouse  from  the  police  point  of 
view,  where  the  workhouse  is  for  the  healthy  persons, 
where  you  put  your  tramps.  I  would  rather  look  at 
that  from  the  healthy  point  of  view,  and  therefore 
the  police  point  of  view. 

76699.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  You  would  wish  the  workhouses 
to  be  classified  ? — Certainly. 

76700.  Some  for  the  sick  and  some  for  the  able-bodied  ? 
— Yes,  I  should  like  to  have  the  workhouse  infirmary — ■ 
perhaps  infirmary  is  the  wrong  word — but  the  sick  would 
be  in  a  different  division  from  the  able-bodied. 

76701.  You  would  wish  that  to  be  subject  to  the  Public 
Health  Committee  of  the  county  council  ? — Yes. 

76702.  (Dr.  Downes.)  The  establishments  that  are 
to  be  managed  by  this  central  committee  would  be  the 
lunatic  establishments,  the  isolation  hospital  and  the 
convalescent  establishment  ? — -Yes. 

76703.  Wliat  do  you  mean  more  particularly  by  a 
convalescent  establishment  ? — Some  of  the  workhouses 
now  have  convalescent  homes,  which  are  under  a  separate 
committee  of  their  body,  which  are  worked  separately 
from  their  workhouses,  Those  homes,  I  should  think, 
ought  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  authority  who  looked 
after  the  sanitary  work. 

76704.  Are  any  of  those  at  the  seaside  ? — Those  I  am 
thinking  of  are  not.  I  am  thinking  of  one,  which  is  on  a 
hill  some  little  distance  away  from  the  workhcuse,  in  a 
very  healthy  position,  where  they  can  send  the  children. 

76705.  They  might  conceivably  be  established  at  a 
considerable  distance,  might  they  not  ? — Yes.  Another 
thing  I  have  omitted  there  which  I  should  like  to  put  in 
are  the  homes  for  boarding-out  children. 

76706.  Within  the  county,  would  that  be  ? — I  should 
like  them  within  the  county.  Instead  of  keeping  the 
children  within  the  workhouses  I  should  like  them 
boarded-out  into  homes.  It  is  done  in  some  cases  ; 
the  smaller  unions  cannot  do  it,  the  larger  unions 
do  it  with  great  advantage  :  they  send  the  children  to 
cottage  homes. 

76707.  The  next  class  is  the  establishments  for  tne 
sick  ? — Yes. 

7670S.  You  speak  of  the  existing  workhouse  infirmaries  ? 
—Yes. 

Difficulty  as       76709.  What  would  you  do  with  the  infirm  people  who 
to  treatment  are  not  exactly  sick  but  are  on  the  border  line  ? — I  should 
of  infirm  aged  treat  them  practically  as  sick.    They  are  incurable, 
paupers.  76710.  You  would  put  them  in  the  sick  category  ?— 

Yes. 

76711.  If  you  do  that,  would  you  not  bring  in  most  of 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  ? — If  they  really  cannot 
do  any  work,  they  practically  are  sick. 

76712.  The  old  infirm  people  in  the  workhouses  ? — 
Yes,  who  have  to  be  specially  treated  . 

76713.  They  are  not  sick  ? — They  are  not  sick,  but  they 
should  be  classed  as  sick  as  they  cannot  go  away. 

76714.  I  daresay  you  are  aware  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  inmates  of  the  workhouses  are  of  that 
class  ? — They  are. 

76715.  Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  separate  that  class 
from  the  class  of  the  sick  in  the  infirmary,  because  the 
border  line  between  the  two  is  so  indefinite  ? — Yes.  As 
I  say,  I  should  not  try  to  separate  them.  I  should  put 
them  either  in  the  convalescent  home  if  they  were  fairly 
well,  or  if  they  were  bedridden  I  should  put  them  in  with 
the  sick  cases. 

76716.  Taking  all  those  existing  institutions,  have  you 
any  idea  how  many  would  have  to  be  administered  by 


this  central  committee  ? — I  can  form  a  sort  of  idea  from 
my  own  county ;  we  have  two  large  lunatic  asylums, 
we  have  ten  isolation  hospitals  which  we  could  reduce 
very  considerably,  we  have  ten  smallpox  hospitals,  and 
I  think  it  is  two  convalescent  homes,  and  I  am  not  sure 
whether  there  are  two  or  three  cottage  homes  for  children. 

76717.  You  have  not  given  me  any  establishment  for 
the  sick  ? — Those  are  the  workhouses  ;  I  think  we  have 
ten  workhouses  in  the  county. 

76718.  That  is  thirty-six  institutions  ? — Yes.  I  think 
they  can  be  very  largely  reduced. 

76719.  I  understand  that  the  ten  workhouses  would 
be  already  a  reduction  from  twenty-two  ? — Yes,  the 
other  workhouses  are  not  in  the  county  ;  the  unions  are 
but  the  workhouses  itre  not ;  they  are  over  the  border. 

76720.  And  you  consider  it  necessary  to  reduce  them 
further  if  they  are  to  be  administered  by  a  central  com- 
mittee ? — I  should  reduce  the  isolation  hospitals  very 
considerably.  I  could  not  reduce  the  lunatic  asylums, 
but  I  could  reduce  the  smallpox  hospitals  very  consider- 
ably. I  should  have  to  increase  the  convalescent  homes, 
and  the  cottage  homes  for  children.  I  think  there 
could  be  a  substantial  reduction  made. 

76721.  On  the  other  hand  would  there  not  also  be  a 
tendency  to  set  up  fresh  institutions.  Let  me  give  you 
a  suggestion  :  have  you  within  the  county  anywhere 
where  you  can  treat  children  suffering  from  ringworm  ? 
— No,  we  have  not,  and  we  have  not  unfortunately  adopted 
the  Act  as  regards  defective  children,  but  we  are  thinking 
of  doing  something  with  regard  to  setting  up  an  establish- 
ment for  epileptic  and  defective  children. 

76722.  One  could  enumerate  many  cases  7 — Yes, 
There  is  a  consumption  sanatorium,  but  that  is  carried 
on  by  private  subscription. 

76723.  The  point  I  had  in  mind  was  how  far  you  thought 
the  central  committee  would  be  able  to  discharge  the 
duty  which  you  suggest  ? — I  think  they  would  be  able 
to  do  it. 

76724.  Finding  a  house  committee  for  each  establish- 
ment, such  establishments  being  scattered  over  the 
county  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  any  difficult 
about  that  so  long  as  you  co-opt  persons  fitted  for  the 
work. 

76725.  Have  you  considered  what  the  relation  of  such 
an  authority  would  be  tec  voluntary  institutions  ?  What 
I  mean  is  this,  would  you  seek  to  make  use  of  existing 
voluntary  institutions,  county  infirmaries,  or  any  in- 
stitution of  that  sort,  as  far  as  possible  ? — Certainly, 

76726.  You  would  not  seek  to  supersede  all  voluntary 
institutions  ? — Certainly  not. 

76727.  A  point  might  arise  where  some  special  treat- 
ment was  required,  we  will  say  the  light  treatment ;  if 
a  county  infirmary  were  able  to  give  that  should  you 
prefer  to  send  your  pauper  cases  to  that  infirmary  and 
pay  for  them,  or  would  you  set  up  an  opposition  2' — 
Certainly  not ;  I  would  not  set  up  an  opposition  under 
any  circumstances.  I  am  very  much  opposed  to  in  any 
way  interfering  with  establishments  which  are  worked 
voluntarily. 

76728.  In  Paragraph  14  you  contemplate  the  desira- 
bility of  fome  system  of  graduated  payment  for  those 
who  are  able  to  pay  ? — Yes,  I  feel  very  strongly  upon 
that.  I  think  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done  than  is 
done  at  present.  It  is  done  to  a  certain  extent,  as  you 
are  aware,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  more  than  it  is. 

76729.  You  feel  that  the  man  who  is  a  pauper  may 
be  better  off  than  a  man  who  is  a  little  higher  in  the  social 
scale  ? — Exactly.  I  also  think  a  great  many  people 
would  be  willing  to  pay,  and  the  great  prejudice  against 
receiving  relief  would  be  done  away  with  if  they  thought 
they  were  paying  something  towards  it. 

76730.  1  am  not  quite  sure  whether  I  understand  what 
you  propose  in  Paragraph  22,  that  parish  councils  .should 
do  with  regard  to  relief.  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  would  favour  outdoor  relief  being  a  county 
charge  ? — Yes. 

76731.  If  that  were  so  would  you  not  have  parish 
councils  administering  out-relief  that  was  a  county 
charge  ? — You  would  in  a  way  and  you  would  not ;  they 
are  county  ratepayers,  and  you  would  have  to  put  a  limit 
to  what  they  would  do.  You  would  have  to  approve 
of  what  they  did,  except  in  special  cases. 
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76732.  Would  you  put  a  limit  on  their  power  ? — Yes, 
you  would  have  to  do  that.  You  would  have  to  lay 
down  the  principles  on  which  you  went ;  they  should  not 
give  more  than  so  much,  except  in  some  special  approved 
cases. 

76733.  You  would  not  care  to  give  them  a  free  hand  ? 
—No. 

if  76734.  [Mr.  Benfham.)  Have  you  considered  the 
ig  desirability  at  all  of  setting  up  a  separate  committee  of 
'■o  the  county  council  instead  of  transferring  all  the  duties 
of  the  rural  district  councils  and  guardians  to  the  county 
council ;  that  is,  a  statutory  committee  which  would 
have  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  guardians  and  to 
deal  also  with  isolation  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums — 
not  necessarily  the  county  council,  but  formed  of  a  nucleus 
of  members  of  the  county  council  to  start  with  ? — And 
co-opt  ? 

76735.  Yes. — That  is  rather  what  I  have  been  sug- 
gesting. 

76736.  I  thought  rathor  that  was  your  original  idea, 
but  since  then  it  seems  as  though  your  suggestions  have 
resolved  themselves  into  transferring  the  whole  of  these 
duties  which  now  devolve  upon  the  guardians  to  the 
county  council,  and  the  county  council  would  then  form 
its  committee,  or  sub-committee,  from  the  members  of 
the  county  council,  for  dealing  with  all  the  institutions  ? 
— With  co-opted  members. 

76737.  Would  you  make  that  committee  a  statutory 
committee  to  be  managed  apart  altogether  from  the 
county  council  once  it  is  formed  ? — I  do  not  like  indepen- 
dent bodies  managed  apart  from  the  main  body.  There 
is  one  now  which  does  not  always  work  as  well  as 
it  might ;  I  moan  the  standing  joint  committee  that 
manages  the  police.  I  do  not  like  more  independent 
bodies  than  you  can  possibly  avoid. 

76738.  There  is  this  advantage  in  an  independent 
body,  is  there  not,  that  its  duties  are  so  clearly  defined 
that  it  meets  for  specific  duties  and  its  committees  are 
appointed  for  specific  duties  ? — You  would  get  that  on 
the  body  that  I  suggest ;  they  would  have  specific  duties 
to  do,  and  they  would  only  do  those  duties,  if  they  did 
anything  more  it  would  be  ultra  vires. 

76739.  A  member  of  the  county  council  may  be  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  is  dealing  with  the  poor 
and  may  also  be  a  member  of  the  streets  and  drainage 
committtee  and  of  the  education  committee  ? — Yes. 

76740.  And  his  attention  would  be  divided,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  provided  the  sub-committee  were 
formed  from  a  statutory  committee  which  only  had  the 
duty  of  providing  for  the  poor  and  lunatics  and  sick  under 
its  charge  ? — If  he  liked  to  undertake  those  other  duties 
at  a  different  committee,  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  not 
do  so.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  limit  members  and 
to  say  they  could  only  serve  on  one  committee. 

76741.  The  point  which  was  the  likeliest  to  get  the 
best  services  ? — You  must  leave  it  to  the  individual  ; 
if  he  has  time  and  ability  and  is  willing  to  devote  himself 
to  serving  on  two  committees  by  all  means  let  him  serve. 
If  he  has  not,  let  him  serve  on  one.  It  is  very  much  a 
question  of  the  individual. 

76742.  In  Paragraph  12  you  suggest  some  provision 
for  the  custody  of  patients  who  are  discharged  from 
asylums.  What  kind  of  provision  were  you  thinking 
of  ? — I  feel  very  strongly  on  that,  that  a  person  is  dis- 
charged  from  an  asylum  as  soon  as  pos=;ible:  of  course 
the  more  cures  there  are,  so  much  greater  is  the  credit  the 
superintendent  gets.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  my  view 
that  when  paupers  are  discharged  from  an  asylum  where 
they  have  been  living  a  regular  life,  fed  regularly  with 
proper  food,  they  go  back  to  their  own  homes  where 
their  food  is  not  the  best,  where  they  get  it  at 
irregular  times,  and  they  do  not  lead  altogether  the 
same  kind  of  life  that  they  have  done  in  the  asylum,  it 
all  tends  to  their  dropping  back  into  insanity,  and  I 
believe  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  there  were  some- 
thing like  the  after-cure  association,  some  establishment 
rate-aided,  because  I  believe  it  would  be  a  saving  to  the 
ratepayers  that  the  patients  should  be  drafted  from  the 
lunatic  asylum  there  before  they  are  finally  discharged, 
to  see  if  they  are  cured  or  not. 

76743.  I  suppose  you  mean  still  under  certificate  ?  — 
Patients  would  be  sent  there  by  the  asylum  saying  they 


were  cured,  but  they  would  not  bs  allowed  to  leave,  they  3Ir.  John 
would  be  detained.  JVilliam 

76744.  They  would  have  to  be  under  certificate  ? —   

Yes,  they  would  be  detained  there  till  it  was  seen  that  30  Julj',  1907. 
thoy  were  completely  cured.   

76745.  That  could  be  done  now,  could  it  not  ? — You 
allow  them  out  on  licence  now,  not  in  another  institu- 
tion. 

76746.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  county  council  Need  and 
having  an  intermediary  institution,  to  set  up  another  irsti-  praoticability 
tution  apart  from  the  incurables,  to  which  curable  patients  classifying 
could  be  transferred  before  they  are  finally  discharged.  jJJg^t,{;itioQg 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  that  now,  is  there? — I  do  not  ' 
think  you  have  power  to  do  it.    You  have  power  to  pro- 
vide an  asylum,  but  I  do  not  think  you  have  power  to 

provide  a  place  which  would  not  be  an  asylum. 

76747.  It  would  be  an  asylum  if  they  are  under  certifi- 
cate, and  could  not  take  their  leave.  It  is  practically 
the  same  thing,  is  it  not  ? — -No,  it  is  not.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  power  to  provide  such  a  place,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  power  to  do  it.  We  are  trying  to 
classify  our  patients,  so  that  in  one  asylum  shall  be  kept 
all  the  incurables,  and  in  the  other  all  the  curables,  but 
we  are  getting  near  the  line  of  our  legal  powers. 

76748.  Has  not  the  county  council  power  to  do  that  ? — ■ 
Tflat  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  bjt  I  doubt  how  far 
its  powers  go. 

76749.  It  is  merely  classification  of  the  inmates  by 
institution  according  to  the  degree  of  their  illness  ? — ■ 
Curables  in  one  and  incurables  in  another.  My  object 
is  really  economy  in  management,  because  the  in- 
curables as  a  rule  do  not  want  anything  like  such  a 
good  dietary.  You  cannot  well  have  two  dietaries  in  the 
same  asylum,  and  the  incurables  do  not  want  anything 
like  the  same  dietary  the  curables  do,  and  probably, 
except  in  the  very  acute  cases,  they  would  not  want  so 
many  attendants. 

76750.  Is  that  not  after  all  what  the  guardians  are 
asking  the  authorities  to  do  now,  to  provide  some  cheaper 
form  of  maintenance  for  the  cases  ? — Yes,  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  about  the  different  dietaries  in  the  same  asylum 
when  patients  have  their  meals  together. 

76751.  That  is  only  a  matter  of  internal  administra- 
tion, is  it  not  ? — No,  it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  practical  difficulty  to  carry  it  out. 

76752.  It  is  quite  simple  for  guardians  to  carry  it  out, 
and  I  should  have  thought  it  was  quite  as  simple  for 
the  county  council  ? — Possibly  in  theory,  but  asylum 
authorities  tell  you  there  is  extreme  difficulty  in  doing  it. 

76753.  Is  there  not  that  danger  too  of  a  large  authority 
like  the  county  council  treating  them  all  in  a  lump  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  county  council  greatly 
differentiates  ;  of  course,  I  only  speak  for  my  own  council. 

76754.  Your  suggestion  involves  the  disappearance 
altogether  of  the  rural  district  councils  as  such  ? — Yes. 

76755.  And  of  their  duties  being  performed  by  com- 
mittees of  the  county  council  ? — Yes. 


76756.  And  the  disappearance  of  union  assessment 
committees  ? — Certainly.  I  think  the  union  assessment 
committees  as  they  are  now  are  about  the  worst  bodies 
that  can  possibly  be.  They  have  most  of  them  only  one 
idea,  and  that  is:  Increase  the  assessment  of  railways. 

76757.  And  possibly  to  keep  do\vn  the  rateable  value 
so  that  there  is  less  contribution  to  the  county  ? — No, 
they  keep  down  the  rateable  value  of  land  in  the  rural 
neighbourhoods.  For  many  years  several  of  them  had 
a  rule  that  in  agricultural  depression  you  took  5  per  cent, 
off  the  valuation  on  account  of  the  depression. 

76758.  This  would  mean  all  appeals  being  heard  by 
some  central  office,  would  it  not  ? — -Yes. 

76759.  Or  would  you  have  a  committee  moving  from 
place  to  place  to  hear  appeals.  The  distance  one  has  to 
travel  to  appeal  against  the  assessment  of  a  small  property 
is  rather  a  serious  matter,  is  it  not  ? — Would  you  not  let 
those  appeals  go  to  petty  sessions  ? 

76760.  That  is  rather  an  expensive  proceeding,  is  it 
not,  for  a  person  with  a  property  of  £10  a  year  who  is 
appealing  against  the  rateable  value  and  wants  it  re- 
duced ? — Not  more  than  to  the  assessment  committee. 
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Mr.  John       76761.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  a  far  more  serious 
William     matter  to  go  before  magistrates  than  an  assessment 
Willis-Bund,  committee  ?— I  should  not. 
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76762.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  appeals  heard  by 
these  assessment  committees  within  your  area  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you. 

76763.  Would  they  be  very  numerous  ? — I  do  not 
think  they  are  very  numerous. 

76764.  Petty  sessions  would  not  have  any  time  to 
deal  with  them,  if  they  are  anything  like  what  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  ? — I  think  they  would. 

76765.  (Mrs.  Wehh.)  Could  not  they  be  dealt  with  by 
two  magistrates  sitting  in  petty  sessions  ? — I  should 
think  so.  Petty  sessions  only  sit  once  a  fortnight  or 
once  a  month  ;  they  might  sit  every  week. 

76766.  [Mr.  Bentham.)  You  would  have  to  be  prepared 
for  a  larger  number  of  appeals  than  there  is  at  the  present 
time,  because  with  a  larger  body  and  a  more  important 
body  fixing  the  valuation  appeals  would  certainly  be 
more  numerous  than  they  are  when  a  district  committee 
is  fixing  the  valuation  ? — Possibly,  because  in  a  great 
many  cases  there  is  a  sort  of  feeling.  We  will  put  you  at 
this,  and  then  you  will  put  us  at  this,  and  so  on  ;  if 
there  was  an  Independent  body  there  would  be  more 
appeals.  The  Income  Tax  Commissioners  hear  appeals 
as  a  central  body  and  are  able  to  get  through  them. 

76767.  The  number  of  appeals  with  regard  to  income- 
tax  are  far  fewer,  because  there  are  fewer  people  pay 
income  tax  than  there  are  who  occupy  property  ? — 
Possibly,  bi  t  the  ordinary  assessment  appeal  does  not 
last  five  minutes. 

76768.  {Mrs.  Wehh.)  With  regard  to  the  children, 
you  mention  cottage  home?.  Would  it  not  be  natural 
that  the  education  committee  should  manage  the  cottage 
homes  for  destitute  children  ? — They  do  not  now.  I  do 
not  want  the  education  committee  to  have  any  more 
work  than  they  have  at  present.  They  have  quite  as 
much  as  they  can  do. 

76769.  The  number  of  children  is  a  small  matter,  is 
it  not  ? — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so  very  small. 

76770.  They  already  have  industrial  schools  in  some 
districts  ? — Yes. 

76771.  If  you  were  undertaking  all  the  work  of  the 
guardians  it  would  seem  natural  that  the  children,  who 
are  only  a  comparatively  small  number  in  any  particular 
county,  should  go  to  the  education  committee  ? — Yes. 

Question  of        76772.  Supposing  you  take  over  the  sick  by  the  public 
administering  health  committee,  as  you  suggest,  and  the  children  by 
out-relief  by   the  education  committee,  and  the  vagrants  or  able-bodied 
stipendiaries,  go  to  the  police,  would  there  not  be  some  reason  in  giving 
the  distribution  of  out-relief  to  a  judicial  officer  who 
would  go  round  and  grant  outdoor-relief  on  judicial 
principles,  acting  under  the  finance  committee  of  the 
county  council.    Supposing  the  sick  institutions  went 
to  the  public  health  committee,  the  children  went  to  the 
education  committee  and  the  able-bodied  went  to  the 
workhouse  under  the  police  committee,  could  you  not 
give  the  outdoor-relief  to  a  judicial  officer  ? — The  diffi- 
culty would  be  what  local  knowledge  would  he  have  of 
the  ca^es. 

76773.  He  would  go  on  evidence  ? — Would  he  not  be 
tremendously  imposed  upon  ? 

76774.  He  would  have  enquirj'  agents.  He  would  hold 
his  court  and  his  relieving  officers  would  come  and  give 
evidence  and  call  the  public  health  sanitary  inspector 
who  would  give  evidence,  and  the  education  and  school 
attendance  officer  would  give  evidence,  all  the  information 
that  was  available.  If  it  was  administered  by  a  semi- 
judicial  officer,  especially  with  regard  to  outdoor  relief, 
would  you  not  get  more  uniform  administration  ? — I  have 
not  thought  of  that,  but  I  am  very  doubtful  whether  he 
would  not  be  tremendously  imposed  upon. 

76775.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Just  a  few  questions  about  your 
suggestions  as  to  local  relief.  I  think  your  proposal 
was  that  the  parish  council  might  carry  on  some  forms  of 
local  relief  ? — Yes. 
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76776.  Would  you  fall  back  upon  the  parish  boundary 
for  the  administration  of  that  relief  as  including  the  area 
you  will  deal  with  ? — No.  It  depends  on  the  parish, 
if  it  is  a  very  large  parish,  yes  ;  if  it  is  a  small  parish,  no. 


76777.  If  that  is  so  you  would  also  have  to  alter  your 
whole  parish  council  system,  would  you  not  ? — You  would. 

76778.  And  the  word  parish  would  go  out,  because  this 
would  not  fit  in  with  the  parish  boundaries  ? — That  is  so. 

76779.  Would  you  not  have  to  come  back  to  your 
district  council  as  your  centre  for  relief,  or  something  like 
that  ? — In  a  way,  yes,  but  it  would  not  be  the  district 
council,  the  district  council  and  the  Poor  Law  union  are 
the  same  now,  the  combination  of  the  parishes  would  be 
getting  towards  a  district  council. 

76780.  You  would  have  two  local  areas,  the  local  area 
of  your  relief,  and  the  new  union  area  which  you  propose 
to  start  ? — I  object  to  multiplying  areas  very  much. 

76781.  I  am  trjong  to  follow  up  your  own  suggestion  ? —  Propo  ed  a 
One  wants  to  give  the  parish  councils  some  work ;  that  is  mimstratii 
really  what  made  me  make  that  suggestion  ;  some  of  the  ?^  o^t-felif 
larger  parishes  do  their  work  very  fairly  well  where  there  are  a,n(f  (.Qmy 
people  to  do  it,  but  the  smaller  ones  do  not.  tions  of 

76782.  You  propose  really  a  new  system  for  local  relief  P^'i^^^'i* 

work,  that  is  to  say  either  the  parish,  or  parish  added  to  5*^®^*!?° 
■  l  «  T  iuj--  nnancial 

parish  ? — Yes,  1  suppose  that  is  so.  check  by  t 

76783.  Would  you  connect  with  that  the  endowed  county 

charities  of  the  parishes  ? — The  parish  council  have  those  "oiJipil ; 

now.  ft""**^* 

etc. 

76784.  I  am  asking  you  because  they  have  them :  in 
your  new  organisation  do  you  propose  to  utilise  those 
charities.    Is  that  one  reason"? — I  had  not  thought  of  that. 

76785.  Where  would  their  funds  be  drawn  from  ? — 
They  would  be  really  acting  under  the  county  council. 

76786.  They  would  be  subordinate  bodies  acting  under 
the  county  council  ? — Yes. 

76787.  Would  they  be  supplied  with  funds  on  an 
annual  estimate  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  they  would 
have  them  on  an  annual  estimate  ;  they  would  have 
to  be  supplied  with  funds.  They  would  have  to  make 
recommendations  as  regards  money  which  would  have  to 
be  confirmed.  What  one  wants  to  get  is,  and  it  is  an 
excessively  difficult  thing  to  do,  the  local  knowledge  as 
regards  deserving  cases  for  relief.  Of  course  the  objection 
to  the  parish  council  is  that  some  of  the  members  of  it, 
whj  are  only  just  above  receiving  relief  themselves, 
would  be  very  apt  to  be  generous  miless  they  were  very 
strictly  kept  in  check. 

76788.  That  is  why  I  referred  to  this  estimate,  because 
I  do  not  quite  see  what  your  method  would  be  for  keeping 
them  in  check  on  the  relief  side.  You  detach  your  body 
from  the  institutional  side  entirely  ? — Yes. 

76789.  And  you  practically  create  a  new  outdoor  relief 
centre,  and  unless  your  check  is  very  strong  from  your 
county  centre  it  would  seem  to  me  to  lead  very  likely  to 
the  old  state  of  things  except  that  you  hold  the  purse. 
( Chairman. )  May  I  put  this  question  to  you  :  it  seems  to 
me  that  your  statement  down  to  the  last  paragraph 
contains  a  clearly  thought  out  idea  by  which  the  local 
committee  were  more  or  less  to  be  co-opted  ? — Yes. 

76790.  It  seemed  to  me  perhaps  at  the  end,  wishing  to 
utilise  the  parish  councils,  you  put  ia  a  suggestion  which 
hardly  seems  to  fit  in  with  your  scheme  ? — I  put  in  that 
last,  as  I  say,  for  this  reason :  there  is  such  a  strong 
objection  existing  to  co-option  and  in  favour  of  the 
elective  principle,  that  having  these  bodies  you  say 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  them  ?  I  thought  they 
might  be  utilised  in  this  way  for  distributing  relief.  I  can 
quite  see  the  difficulty  Mr.  Loch  is  pointing  out,  but  I 
thought  it  was  possible  to  do  something  with  them  in  that 
way. 

76791.  {Mr.  Loch.)  Might  I  follow  that  up  by  saying,  is  it 
possible  to  utilise  the  parish  councillor  here  with  a  change, 
and  bring  upon  the  parish  council  a  smaller  number  of 
persons  for  relief  purposes  :  might  there  be  a  committee 
of  the  parish  council  in  which  the  county  council,  if 
necessary,  might  have  some  finger  ? — The  difficulty  of 
that  would  be  in  these  small  parishes.  We  have  some 
parishes  of  under  500  acres  with  a  population  of  twenty  or 
thirty. 

76792.  Excepting  that  you  have  also  adopted  the 
plan  of  combining  ? — Yes. 

76793.  So  that  takes  you  out  of  all  those  difficulties 
of  smallness  ?— I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  would  get 
your  committee. 
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jd  ail-  76794.  Putting  that  aside  for  the  moment,  would  it 
atioii  not  be  the  fact  that  in  certain  areas  the  parish  council, 
•elief  modified  as  you  like,  but  doing  this  kind  of  relief  work, 
would  be  doing  a  very  great  deal  of  work,  and  important 
work,  that  is  if  the  purse-strings  are  at  all  opened  to  it 
from  the  county  council  ? — I  think  the  parish  councils 
with  proper  checks  would  be  well  able  to  administer 
the  relief  from  local  knowledge,  but  there  would  have  to 
be  a  very  strong  check  upon  them. 

76795.  What  is  your  check  ?  That  is  why  I  suggested 
an  estimate  ? — An  estimate  will  not  do.  It  will  have 
to  be  this,  we  propose  to  give  relief  in  these  particular 
cases,  and  then  they  would  have  to  be  examined  to  see 
whether  they  are  done  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
elsewhere. 

76796.  Then  practically  you  would  have  a  supervisor 
of  relief  in  the  county,  and  each  case  would  be  passed  by 
the  county  board  or  committee  ? — There  would  have  to 
be  something  of  the  kind. 

76797.  Is  that  a  feasible  policy  in  a  populous  county  ? 
— It  would  be  feasible  with  us  ;  we  have  about  400,000. 

76798.  If  you  had  a  large  county  borough  in  your 
county,  would  you  propose,  for  the  purpose  described 
here,  particularly  with  regard  to  institutions,  that  there 
should  be  a  rate  common  to  the  county  and  the  county 
borough,  so  that  you  would  get  your  maximum  results 
from  a  rate  in  that  way  ? — I  should  like  to  see  that,  but 
I  tried  to  say  I  think  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  opposi- 
tion to  it,  and  if  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  poor, 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  objection  raised  to  it ; 
they  would  say  it  is  onerous  that  we  should  pay  for  the 
poor  of  the  place  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  it. 

76799.  Is  it  a  practical  policy.  To  take  a  big  borough 
like  Birmingham,  is  it  at  all  likely  they  would  come  into 
a  unification  of  rating  for  these  purposes  ? — Birmingham 
would  not,  it  is  too  big  a  place. 

76800.  Therefore  you  would  have  to  except  your  county 
boroughs  at  any  rate  ? — There  are  county  boroughs 
and  county  boroughs.  You  would  have  to  except  all 
those  boroughs  which  are  divided  for  the  purpose  of 
Parliamentary  representation. 

76801.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  say  it  should  be 
optional  whether  the  borough  should  or  should  not  come 
into  the  county  for  institutional  purposes  ? — That  again 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  county  and  the  borough. 

76802.  Does  it  not  depend  on  this  ultimately,  that 
many  of  these  institvitions  which  are  useful  for  the  county 
borough,  you  could  provide  well  in  the  rural  part  of  the 
district,  and  so  there  would  be  a  community  of  interest 
between  the  county  and  the  county  borough  in  that  way  ? 
— I  think  there  is  a  community  of  interest  between  them 
now.  Take,  for  instance,  Birmingham,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  Worcestershire  in  the  Birmingham  Union  which 
pays  both  in  Birmingham  and  in  the  union  besides,  it  is 
not  all  in  Birmingham,  but  I  do  not  think  you  would 
get  a  borough  like  that  to  be  part  of  the  county. 

76803.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  local 
workhouses,  would  you  have  enquiry  officers  paid  by  the 

'1'  county  council  ? — I  should  have  them  paid  by  the  county 
council. 

76804.  Then  the  officers  would  be  the  officers  of  the 
county  council  serving  a  local  committee  ? — Yes,  as  the 
education  officers  are  now. 

76805.  Would  you  have  the  poor  rate  for  the  county  ? 
— I  should  myself  prefer  to  have  only  one  rate  for  all 
purposes,  and  that  that  rate  should  include  everything. 
I  very  much  object  to  different  rates  for  different 
purposes. 

76806.  You  would  have  a  single  county  rate  for  the 
different  purposes  ? — Yes. 

76807.  I  do  not  quite  understand  -nhat  you  would 
do  ^\ith  regard  to  the  workhouses  ;    suppose  certain  of 

^«  to  them  were  utilised  as  hospitals,  do  you  not  think  that 
you  would  have  to  have,  in  connection  with  your  local 
system  of  relief,  some  kind  of  indoor  help  cpiite  at  hand 
and  available,  and  for  that  pm'pose  would  you  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  have  a  poorhouse  or  a  workhouse  very 
much  like  what  we  now  have  actually  ? — I  should  have 
a  certain  number  of  workhouses. 

76808.  But  would  not  the  parish  council  or  the  local 
relief  committee  have  a  right  to  send  to  those  workhouses 
or  poorhouses  ? — Certainly. 

76809.  Direct  ?— I  should  think  they  must.  In  an 
emergency  case  you  must  send  a  sick  case  to  a  hospital. 
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An  able-bodied  case  I  am  doubtful  about :  I  do  not  Mr.  John. 
t'link  they  ought  to  send  those.  William 

76810.  Would  you  not  have  to  have  on  your  basis  ^^'Mis-BnwL 
sometimes  four  or  five  parochial  councils  using  one  work-  .July  1907. 
house  ? — Yes,  you  would  have  to  have  that.  ' 

76811.  If  you  are  working  like  that  your  check  from 
the  county  would  have  to  be  very  strong,  would  it  not  ? 
— It  would. 

76812.  What  seems  to  me  so  difficult  is  how  you  would  Powers  of 
get  that  policy  carried  through  unless  the  chock  of  the  parish 
centralisation  is  so  great  that  it  breaks  all  public  interest,  councils  as  to 
If  you  are  to  have  every  case  passed  and  administered  j^'j^^J'^jf  relief 
in  this  way  from  three  or  four  parish  councils  to  one  gi'^jf^y^ 
workhouse,  you  would  have  to  regulate  the  cases  sent  l^w. 

to  the  workhouse  as  much  as  those  that  receive  outdoor 
relief  ? — Yes,  but  the  cases  which  are  sent  to  the  work- 
house are  not  so  numerous  as  the  outdoor  cases. 

76813.  They  are   very  expensive   comparatively  ? — 
They  are. 

76814.  You  might  find  the  parish  council  might  take  ]Sieed  of  new 
the  line  of  saying  we  will  not  give  this  relief,  we  think  rules  for 
our  charity  sufficient,  and  we  will  relegate  these  cases  guidance  of 
to  the  workhouses,  we  will  not  pay  allowances  ? — You  local 
might,  it  would  altogether  depend  on  the  rules  you  made  a"t'ioiiUes 

.       .  «.  1 .  (•  as  to  rciiet. 

at  first  for  your  relief. 

76815.  With  regard  to  those  rules,  has  there  been 
any  consideration  by  the  county  council  of  what  the 
rules  might  be  ? — At  present  no,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Poor  Law  relief. 

76816.  Take  the  Poor  Law  Orders  as  they  stand, 
which  I  think  you  must  be  more  or  less  familiar  with, 
do  you  think  they  at  all  represent  what  you  want  on 
the  new  regime  ? — They  would  with  a  good  deal  of 
modification. 

76817.  So  much  so  that  it  would  be  a  different  docu-  Need  and 
meht  when  it  left  your  hands  ? — It  would.  value  of  co- 

76818.  With  regard  to  co-option  you  referred  to  co- 

option  as  one  way  of  adding  to  the  Committee  of  the  ^j^^  county 
county  ?— Yes.  council  ccra- 

76819.  Do  you  think  that  this  co-option  would  meet  mil  tee  to 
Miss  Hill's  oVjjection,  which  was  rather  a  strong  one,  that  'l«al  with 
persons  elected  for  one  purpose  were  asked  to  serve  f(  r  '  Law. 
another.    Do  you  propose  by  co- option  to  bring  in  the 
specialist,  if  I  may  so  call  him  ? — Yes. 

76820.  Do  you  think  you  would  be  strong  enough  to  do 
that  in  view  of  the  political  and  other  organisations  ? — 
I  have  never  found  any  difficulty  yet. 

76821.  You  think  that  would  be  equally  so  in  a  county 
borough  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  a  county  borough, 
but  I  have  never  found  in  the  county  yet  any  difficulty 
as  regards  co-option,  if  you  really  do  it  impartially. 

76822.  Do  you  think  that  a  different  law  might  be  pro-  Difficulty  of 
vided  for  rural  districts  to  what  would  be  provided  for  providing 
urban  ?— I  should  not  like  to  see  that :   it  is  so  difficult  separate  Poor 
to  say  which  is  urban  and  which  is  rural.    The  terms  are  f 

so  very  misleading.    We  have  an  urban  district  with  '"^  i  ^^j.^l' area"'"^ 
population  of  under  5,000,  and  we  have  a  rural  district 
with  a  population  of  over  40,000. 

76823.  Your  entire  proposition  goes  to  show  that  you 
are  speaking  of  things  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
rural  area  ? — Yes.  We  have  an  urban  area  I  find  with  a 
population  of  5,688  anci  an  area  of  10,000  acres,  and  we 
have  a  rural  district  with  an  area  of  7,000  acres  and  a 
population  of  33,000 :  so  urban  and  rural  are  such  very 
misleading  terms. 

76824.  At  the  same  time  you  yourself  speak  of  your 
county  as  a  type  ? — Yes. 

76825.  And  therefore  sufficiently  marked  for  setting 
us  thinking  how  such  a  county  area  should  be  dealt  with  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  do  run  into  each  other  so  very  much,  the 
m-ban  and  the  rural,  so  that  saying  one  thing  will  applj^ 
to  one  and  one  to  another  will  be  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  out  and  misleading. 

76826.  You  would  want  your  parish  council  in  the  Need  of  a 
urban  more  than  in  the  rural  area  ? — The  worst  is  that  smaller  local 
you  cannot  get  the  parish  council  in  the  urban  area,  that  authority  in 
is  one  of  the  worst  aspects  of  it.  towns. 

76827.  That  is  what  it  is  coming  to  ? — I  should  rather 
like  to  see  the  parish  council  in  the  urban  area  :  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  in  many  instances. 

76828.  You  would  be  prepared  to  apply  yoMV  principle 
to  small  outdoor  relief  areas  in  the  larger  towns  ? — Yes. 
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Existing 
overwork  of 
county 
councils  anil 
objection  to 
transferring 
Poor  Law  to 
them. 


76829.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  a 
member  of  the  York  Board  of  Guardians  and  a  member 
of  the  County  Council  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ? 
—Yes. 

76830.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  for  us 
a  Paper  as  to  your  views  upon  the  enlargement  of  aroas,  I 
think  ?— Yes. 

{The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Si(tem?nt.) 
1.  I  have  had  nine  years'  experience  as  a  county  coun- 
cillor, and  believe  the  council  has,  at  present,  more  work 
than  it  can  properly  carry  out.  This  is  also  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  borough  and  county  councillors  I  have 
met. 


Proposed 
national 
system  of 
dealing  with 
tramps. 

Proposed 


Objection  to 
free  State 
medical 
relief. 


2.  The  addition  of  Poor  Law  administration  to  the 
council  would  not  tend  to  greater  efficiency. 

3.  Successful  Poor  Law  administration  depends  largely 
on  attention  to  detail  and  local  knowledge  of  the  paupers. 
To  assign  the  administration  of  large  areas  to  a  committee 
of  a  county  council  M'ould  nnke  the  work  mechanical 
and  create  professional  paupers.  The  personal  interest 
also  received  by  many  necessitous  and  deserving  cases 
would  be  lost. 

4.  Unnecessary  expense,  extravagance,  and  waste 
would  be  the  outcome  of  centraHsation.  A  healthy  check 
is  now  given  to  extravagance  by  local  representation  and 
supervision. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  outdoor  and 
indoor  rehef,  the  same  class  of  people,  frequently  the 
same  people,  are  dealt  with,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the 
administrators  should  have  the  same  local  knowledge. 

6.  I  think,  however,  the  tramps  should  be  a  national 
charge,  each  union  to  be  paid  a  small  sum  per  head 
on  the  number  accommodated ;  labour  colonies  to  be 
provided  by  the  State  for  the  bad  cases.. 

7.  The  law  of  settlement  should  not  be  al  dished,  but 
simplitication  it  should  be  simphfied  to  a  birth  settlement  of  all  per- 
of  settlement,  sons  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  where  the  pauper  had 

been  resident  in  a  union  less  than  six  months  before  be- 
coming chargeable.  Children  up  to  sixteen  to  go  with 
their  parents. 

8.  The  taxpayers  and  ratepayers  are  already  over- 
burdened, and  I  see  no  reason  for  making  rate-aided 
medical  relief  more  attractive  than  it  is  at  present.  The 
indigent  sick  should  be  dealt  with  through  the  Poor 
Laws.  Any  other  system  would  also,  in  my  opinion, 
seriously  affect  the  subscriptions  to  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  and  dispensaries. 

Objections  to     7683L  (Chairmaii.)  You  are  tt:ongly  opposed  to  the 
transfer  of      idea  of  the  county  council  taiing  over  the  Poor  Law 
work  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

76832.  The  idea  has  originated  in  this  way  ;  It  is  felt 
that  to  improve  Poor  Law  administration  it  is  advisable 
to  increase  the  area,  in  order  to  elaborate  or  develop 
classification  ;  do  you  attach  importance  now  to  improv- 
ing classification  ? — I  think  it  is  very  good  to  improve 
the  classification,  but  I  really  do  not  see  how  it  will  be 
clone  by  the  county  council  taking  it  over.  From  my 
experience  of  the  county  council  I  do  not  think  that 
the  members  of  the  county  council  would  take  the  interest 
in  the  poor  people  that  the  district  councils,  that  is, 
the  boards  of  guardians,  do. 

76833.  You  are  on  the  North  Riding  County  Council  ? — 
Yes. 

76834.  And  you,  I  understand,  would  contend,  that 
that  county  council  is  so  occuijied  now  that  it  could  not 
take  over  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  ? — Of  course,  they 
could,  but  I  do  not  think  they  would  do  it  as  well  as  it  is 
done  at  present,  because  it  would  really  develop  into 
officialism. 

76835.  ^Vhat  do  you  think  of  the  idea  that  has  been  put 
for  an  ad  hoc  before  us  that  you  might  have  an  ad  hoc  authority  ? — 
county  body  it  would  do,  but  I  think  the  district  council  is  better.  I 
district  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^  member  of  the  district  council  ever  since 
councils  as  formation  of  it,  and  I  find  that  they  take  every  care, 
new  Poor  Law  They  go  into  every  case  minutely,  and  I  do  not  think 
authority.      any  authority  could  do  it  better  than  the  district  councils 

round  York  certainly  do. 


Poor  Law  to 

county 

councils. 


76836.  You,  as  chairman  of  the  York  Foard  of  Guardians,  n 
have  a  board  composed  parJy  of  district  c  ouncillors,  ,j-^gj. jj-g 
have  you  not  ? — Yes.    There  a-e  four  unions — three  hoc  and 
district  councils,  and  the  city  of  York  ;   but  that  is  only  propter  ho 
for  the  indoor  poor.  guardians, 

76837.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  attention  paid 
to  the  work  between  the  two  sets  of  guardians — those 
who  are  directly  elected  and  those  who  come  on  as  dis- 
trict councillors  ? — They  are  all  directly  elected,  but 
the  district  councillors  are  the  guardians  for  the  country. 

76838.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  use  the  words  ad  hoc  ;  the 
district  councillors  are  elected  for  other  purposes,  but 
those  in  York  are  elected  only  for  Poor  Law  purposes  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so.  We  have  our  own  out-relief,  and  I  believe 
they  both  pay  strict  attention  to  the  work.  I  do  not 
think  it  could  be  better  done  than  what  even  the  guardians 
of  York  do  it,  or  the  district  councillors. 


76839.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  you  might 
ad  hoc  authority  for  the 
do  not  see  the  good  of  that  at  all. 


have  an  ad  hoc  authority  for  the  whole  county  area  ? — I  ^^'I^mcou' 


Poor  Liw 

76840.  Do  you  think  j^ou  could  get  competent  persons  '^o  '^'^''''°'^i''J' 
stand  for  the  two  bodies  ? — I  suppose  you  could  as  well 

as  you  could  for  the  district  coimcil.  But  then  you  have 
got  the  district  council  and  you  can  say  that  is  an  ad  hoc 
body  if  you  like. 

76841.  I  think  you  will  admit  that  there  is  a  great 
discrepancy  and  difference  between  the  administration 
of  the  different  boards  of  guardians,  and  that  it  is  very 
desirable  that  you  shovdd,  if  possible,  establish  something 
like  uniformity  ? — I  do  not  see  what  you  mean,  quite. 

Do  you  mean  as  regards  the  giving  of  out-relief  ?  flH 

76842.  I  am  thinking  of  the  general  principles  on  p^jj^^ 
which  they  administer  relief  and  the  scale  on  which  they  y^^^rt^g^ 
give  it  ? — We  do  not  go  on  any  scale.    We  go  on  whether  ^^jg^^j  ^ 
the  case  is  deserving.    Where  any  poor  man,  who  has  relief, 
been  a  very  hard-working  man,  and  is  what  we  term  a 
deserving  case,  applies  to  us,  we  do  treat  him  well  and 

keep  him  from  the  workhouse  as  much  as  we  can. 

76843.  I  think  I  may  sum  up  your  evidence  by  saying  ^pprgyj] 
that  you  are  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  existing  system  ?  existing  1 
— Yes,  with  certain  improvements.  Law  systi 

76844.  That  is  in  connection  with  tramps  ? — Yes. 

76845.  And  then  you  would  alter  the  law  of  settlement  ? 
— Yes. 

76846.  But  you  would  not  abolish  it  ?— No.  I  should  proposed 
put  it  for  six  months  for  irremovability  and  then  to  bhth.  simpliflca 

76847.  As  regards  medical  relief,  I  gather  from  your  ^ 
Paragraph  8  that  3'ou  would  adhere  to  the  present  system  p^^^  ^aw 
and  that  you  do  not  wish  to  make  any  change  ?— Yes.  ,^edical 
I  think  you  will  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  hospitals  relief, 
and  charity  if  you  go  in  for  central  medical  relief. 

76848.  Really,  I  may  sum  up  your  evidence  by  saying  ^ppjoval 
that  on  thfe  whole,  with  those  modifications  which  you  existing  1 
suggest,  you  are  in  favom-  of  maintaming  the  present  Law  systi 
system  ? — Yes.  I  do  say  that  we  ought  to  have  the  and  olijec 
administrative  counties,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  North  to  unions 
Riding  County  Council  should  be  the  administrative  area  ggy^t^ 
with  no  overlapping.  I  mean,  there  should  not  be  one 
union  in  two  counties. 

76849.  For  what  purpose  ? — Just  one  administrative 
area  for  the  Poor  Law. 

76850:  But  assuming  you  were  to  round  off  the  areas, 
with  those  one  or  two  modifications  you  suggest,  you 
would  be  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  existmg  system  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so. 

76851.  (Mr.   Chandler.)  You  heard   the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Willis  Bimd  this  morning,  I  think  ?— Yes. 

76852.  I  notice  that  in  your  Paragraph  3  you  refer  y^j^e  of 
to  successful  Poor  Law  administration  depending  on  guardian 
attention  to  detail  and  local  knowledge  of  the  paupers ;  local  l<no 
do  you  mean  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  guardians  to  ledge  otc 
have  local  knowledge  of  the  paupers  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

76853.  You  are  not  satisfied  with  depending  upon  the 
evidence  collected  by  the  relieving  officer  then  ?— No ; 
we  never  do  that. 
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76854.  It  is  rather  difficult  in  the  larger  unions  for 
the  guardians  to  have  local  knowledge,  is  it  not  ? — No. 
I  should  think  the  guardian  for  every  parish  knows  most 
of  the  people  in  the  parish.  I  should  say,  taking  nearly 
all  the  North  Riding,  every  guardian  would  know  all 
the  people  in  his  parish,  that  is,  certainly  the  people  who 
are  looking  forward  to  getting  relief ;  and  if  he  does  not 
know  he  soon  gets  to  know. 

76855.  Your  experience  is  then  that  the  personal 
interest  of  the  guardians  becomes  beneficial  ? — Yes,  very 
greatly  and  very  largely.  I  am  quite  sure,  if  you  ask 
any  of  the  York  Board  of  Guardians  they  will  tell  you 
the  same. 

76856.  Do  you  think  that  a  scheme  of  co-opting  local 
people  on  an  extended  area  would  add  very  much  to  the 
work  of  the  coimty  council  ? — I  do  not  think  they  would 
benefit  at  all.  We  used  to  have  them  on  the  board  of 
guardians  before  the  district  council  came  up,  and  they 
generally  used  to  come  when  they  wanted  anything 
special — such  as  salaries  raised  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

76857.  You  are  not  very  favourably  impressed  with 
co-opted  experts  ? — No,  I  am  not. 

76858.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  are  not  afraid  of  the  personal 
interest  of  the  guardians  tending  rather  to  favouritism  ? 
■ — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  are  too  honourable 
for  that.  We  should  soon  get  to  know  if  they  did  ;  we 
should  find  them  out. 

76859.  Your  experience  of  co-optation  is  not  favourable 
to  it  ? — No.  We  had  it  before  the  district  councils 
were  formed,  on  all  boards  of  guardians.  We  co-opted 
magistrates  as  members. 

76860.  {Mrs.  Webb.)  You  did  not  like  those  members  ? 
— I  liked  them  right  enough  ;  only  if  tliere  were  any 
salaries  to  be  raised  they  just  came  in  for  that. 

76861.  You  did  not  find  them  of  much  use  to  you  ? — • 
No.    I  think  we  have  got  on  better  since. 

76862.  {Miss  Hill.)  You  did  not  ftnd  that  they  attended 
regularly  apparently  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

76863.  Those  were  people  put  on  simply  from  their 
position  ;  they  were  not  particularly  selected  by  any- 
body for  their  fitness  for  the  work,  were  they  ? — No. 

76864.  I  should  not  call  them  co-o^ited  so  much  as 
ex  officios  ? — That  is  so. 

76865.  They  were  on  by  reason  of  their  position,  were 
tiicy  not  ? — Yes. 

76866.  That  is  rather  a  different  thing,  is  it  not  ? — It 
is  certainly  dift'erent ;  but  it  might  come  to  the  same 
thing,  of  C3urse. 

76867.  {Sir  Henri/  Rob  inson.)  About  how  much  time 
per  month  or  per  year  does  the  work  of  your  county 
council  mean  to  its  members  ? — I  cannot  tell  you  all,  but 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  got  to  do.  I  am  on  the  works, 
highways  and  bridges  committee.  We  have  under  us 
500  miles  of  road  and  some  hundreds  of  county  bridges, 
and  all  the  police  stations.  I  have  to  attend  a  great  many 
committee  meetings.  The  meeting  place  is  forty  miles 
away  for  me,  but  some  of  the  members  have  to  come 
eighty  miles.  In  addition  to  that  I  am  on  the  very 
largest  asylum,  which  has  711  patients,  and  I  have  to  go 
about  once  or  twice  a  month  there.  Two  or  three  times 
a  month  I  have  to  go  forty  miles  up  to  the  county  council 
chamber.  Then  I  am  on  several  education  committees, 
an  experimental  farm  and  Leeds  College.  One  way  or 
another  it  comes  to  a  good  lot  of  travelling  over  the  year. 

70868.  Have  all  the  members  of  the  county  council 
work  in  the  same  proportion  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  have  ; 
some  of  them,  who  have  further  to  travel,  even  more. 

76869.  Would  you  be  able  to  undertake  the  Poor  Law 
administration  as  well  as  your  other  duties  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  member  of  the  county  council  who 
would  say  they  would.    I  have  not  heard  them.  It 

.  has  been  talked  of,  and  they  have  always  said  :  "  We 
have  plentj- ;  we  do  not  want  it." 

76870.  It  hag  been  suggested  by  another  witness  that 
in  addition  you  might  imdertake  the  duties  of  the  district 
council  ? — I  am  a  member  of  a  district  council ;  I  was 
the  first  chairman  of  one  fairly  large  council  close  to  me, 
and  I  am  chairman  of  a  parish  council.  We  think  of  the 
three  councils,  the  district  council  is  the  most  useful. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  county  council  have  great  faith 
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in  the  district  council,  because  they  give  all  their  roads  Mr. 
to  the  district  council  to  do  for  them.    On  the  district  Christopher 
which  I  am  connected  with  we  have  twenty-four  miles  of  Harrison. 
main  road  belonging  to  the  county  council,  and  do  it  for  „  ~  ~ 
them.  3OJuly^907. 

76871.  Can  you  see  any  advantage  in  transferring  the  Objections  to 
district  councils  to  the  county  council  ? — I  am  sure  I  transferring 
cannot  see  any  good  at  all,  and  no  one  that  I  have  talked  county 

to  thinks  it  any  good,  bevond  that  it  will  increase  the  councils  the 

76872.  Do  you  think  it  would  lead  to  uniformity  of  councils, 
administration  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ? — No, 

and  I  do  not  see  what  advantage  that  would  be.  We 
take  every  case  on  its  merits. 

76873.  Do  you  think  that  the  central  body  having  Objections  to 

control  of  poor  relief  will  lead  to  an  increase  of  outdoor  county 

relief  ? — I  dare  say  it  would.   It  would  increase  officialism  ;  council  as 

it  would  be  partly  done  by  that.  ^^'^^  ^'^^"^ 

^  autlionty. 

76874.  It  would  lead  very  much  more  to  officialism  ? 
— Yes.  It  would  come  to  something,  like  the  school 
attendance  officers.  They  were  taken  away  from  the 
district  councils  in  the  North  Riding,  and  we  had  a  set  of 
men  of  our  own.  It  cost  the  North  Riding  £600  a  year 
more  by  our  own  officers  than  it  did  when  the  district 
council  did  it ;  and  the  district  council  did  it  equally 
as  well.  Then  in  addition  we  had  to  pay  the  relieving 
officers  that  were  turned  off,  compensation  under  the  Act. 

76875.  In  Paragraph  6  you  suggest  that  the  tramp  Proposal  to 
should  be  a  national  charge  ;   do  you  mean  an  Imperial  make  tramps 
charge  ? — I  mean  a  charge  of  something  like  3d.  a  night  a  national 
for  whatever  number  stayed.    I  think  there  are  about  ^liarge. 

140  stay  at  York  per  week. 

76876.  Do  you  mean  that  that  should  be  charged  to 
the  county  or  that  the  money  should  come  from  the 
Imperial  funds  ? — From  the  Imperial  funds. 

76877.  Why  do  you  think  that  class  any  more  than  any 
other  class  should  be  charged  to  the  Imperial  funds  ? — 
It  so  happens  that  some  unions  are  on  certain  main  roads, 
and  they  get  the  greater  part  of  them,  and  those  who  are 
inland  in  dift'erent  parts  do  not  get  any. 

76878.  You  say  that  the  taxpayers  and  the  ratepayers 
are  already  over-burdened  ;  what  are  the  rates  for  all 
purposes  in  your  union  ? — I  should  say  about  33. 

70879.  Does  that  cover  everything — Poor  Law,  roads, 
sanitary  administration,  and  so  on  ? — Yes,  everything, 
including  education  ;  probably  it  might  be  3s.  6d.  It 
is  not  like  the  to^^Tis,  I  admit. 

76880.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  What  is  the  particular  parish 
you  are  referring  to  that  is  rated  at  that  ? — I  am  referring 
to  the  district  council  of  Flaxton,  which  is  close  to  York. 

76881.  {Chairman.)  How  far  from  York  is  it  ? — Our 
area  adjoins  York  ;  it  is  right  alongside  it. 

76882.  Do  you  think  the  views  you  have  given  ex- 
pression to  represent  the  views  of  the  York  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

76883.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  seen  much  of  the  work  ElTeet  of 

of  the  education  committee  ? — No,  I  have  not,  except  as  transferring 
regards  agricultural  education.  education  to 

76884.  Wliere  you  live,  do  you  see  much  effect  of  its  '.'"^  county 
workmg  — yes. 

76885.  Do  you  think  it  is  good  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
any  better  than  it  was  before,  except  you  have  more  to 
pay.  I  do  not  think  any  one  will  tell  you  the  education 
is  any  better. 

76886.  Do  you  find  that  the  local  interest  in  education 
is  less  than  it  was  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

76887.  Do  you  find  that  the  officials  are  more  and 
more  managing  the  whole  administration  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

76888.  Do  you  think  that  that  makes  the  administra- 
tion better  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so  ;  and  I  have  not 
heard  anyone  say,  that  I  have  spoken  to,  that  it  was  any 
better. 

76889.  Do  you  think  that  if  Poor  Law  matters  were  Objections  to 
put  in  the  same  way  under  the  county  council  that  would  county 

be  an  improvement  ? — I  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  council  as 

better,  but  it  would  be  more  expensive.  ^  '^'''^  ^^""^ 

T  ,  -  ,^       -r    1  autliontv- 

76890.  It   would   be   more   expensive  ? — \es.    1  do 

not  think  there  would  be  c^uite  the  same  interest  taken 
in  it ;  of  course,  the  bigger  work  would  swamp  the 
guardians'  work. 
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Mr..         76891.  Do  you  find  that  the  local  interest,,  on  the 
Christopher  whole,  makes  in  favour  of  economy  in  the  Poor  Law  ? — 
Yes,  I  do. 
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76892.  You  do  not  find  that  people  are  rather  apt  to 
pose  as  the  advocates  of  people  from  their  own  parish  ? 
—No. 

76893.  They  give  you  a  full  and  candid  account  of 
them  ? — Yes,  they  do  indeed.  For  the  city  out-relief, 
they  have  three  relief  committees,  and  the  members  do 
not  sit  for  their  own  parish  except  when  they  are  asked 
for  any  information. 

76894.  That  is  quite  recent,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is 
a  recent  thing. 

76895.  Has  the  administration  improved  since  that 
change  was  made  ? — Yes,  it  has  a  little. 

76896.  That  looks  rather  as  if  the  local  interest  M'as 
used,  does  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  applies 
to  the  rural  district ;  I  do  not  think  they  would  bother 
with  it — at  least,  they  would  not  advocate  anything  of 
that  sort. 

76897.  You  do  not  think  in  the  rural  districts  the 
farmers  rather  look  to  the  Poor  Law  to  pension  their 
old  labourers,  for  instance  ? — No.    We  have  very  few. 

76898.  Very  few  agricultural  labourers,  do  you  mean  ? 
— We  have  very  little  out-relief  in  our  district.  Out  of 
the  three  rural  unions  belonging  to  York,  I  think  we 
have  500  odd  in  the  York  workhouse,  only  thirty  of 
whom  come  from  the  country. 

76899.  What  are  the  figures  of  outdoor  relief,  do  you 
know  ? — I  really  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  they  are 
very  low. 

76900.  Is  out-relief  given  Mddely  at  all  where  you  live  ? 
— Yes  ;  we  have  very  few  poor  on  the  whole. 

76901.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
alteration  you  propose  in  the  law  of  settlement  ? — It 
would  save  a  lot  of  trouble  ;  that  is  the  main  thing.  We 
have  to  go  back  for  thirty  years  sometimes  to  get  to 
know  their  settlemeat ;  we  have  a  case  on  just  now. 

76902.  Do  you  think  birth  is  really  a  fair  ground  for 
settlement  ? — Our  people  think  so. 

76903.  Supposing  a  man  may  not  have  been  for  fifty 
years  in  the  place  he  was  bom  in,  is  there  any  particular 
reason  why  they  should  be  chargeable  with  him  in  his 
old  age  ?— I  do  not  know  why  they  should  be  ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  see  any  more  why  he  should 
be  chargeable  where  he  is. 

76904.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  prisoner,  he  is 
chargeable  wherever  he  is  arrested,  is  he  not  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

76905.  You  do  not  think  that  if  you  abolished  it 
altogether  it  would  be  any  good  ? — It  is  partially  abolish- 
ing it.  If  a  man  is  six  months  in  one  place,  then  he  is 
irremovable,  and  then  go  back  to  the  birth ;  I  think  that 
is  fair.  If  a  man  has  been  six  months  there,  then  he  is 
chargeable  to  that  place. 


I 


76906.  Do  you  think  that  will  make  much  difference 
as  against  the  year  which  it  is  at  present  ? — No.  I  do 
not  think  so — only  it  wiU  save  a  lot  of  trouble. 

76907.  Do  you  think  the  manufactiu-ing  towns  in 
Yorkshire  would  approve  of  the  change  that  you  propose  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so,  because  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
population  and  they  have  a  great  deal  more  than  their 
share. 

76908.  Do  you  think  the  seaport  towns  would  approve 
of  it  ? — I  could  not  say,  but  I  should  think  so  ;  I  do  not 
think  they  would  ever  bother. 

76909.  You  do  not  think  they  would  imagine,  at  any  Y.Stci  of  lax 
rate,  that  they  would  suffer  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  adnuiastra- 
It  is  really  the  board  of  guardians'  trouble  that  they  have  tion  in 
about  finding  the  settlement  that  makes  me  say  that.  attracting 

76910.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  fear  of  people  coming  l^"!^"'^^  '^''- 
and  living  in  the  union  for  six  months  in  order  to  qualify  ? 

— No,  I  should  not  think  so. 

76911.  Supposing  that  one  union  was  much  more 
liberal  in  outdoor  relief  than  another  ? — I  really  could 
not  say  as  to  that.  I  should  not  think  any  unions  are 
extra  liberal  or  extravagant  in  any  way. 

76912.  You  do  not  think  you  might  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  outdoor  relief  in  one  union  than  in 
another  ?" — I  should  not  think  so  in  the  country.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  make  any  ditlerence  to  that.  Of 
course  you  have  to  give  it  to  them  if  they  are  destitute 
and  they  want  it. 

76913.  You  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  lead  to 
greater  imifcrmity  in  administering  relief  ? — I  think  it 
would  be  more  simple. 

76914.  More  simple  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difference  in  any  other  way  except  there 
would  be  less  trouble  for  the  guardians  and  the  clerks. 

76915.  Do  you  think  it  would  affect  the  administration 
of  the  workhouses  at  all  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

76916.  Is  there  much  difference  between  them  in  your 
experience  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

76917.  Then  a  person  has  no  particular  reason  for 
going  into  one  more  than  another  ? — I  do  not  think  so, 
excejjt  I  do  find  that  we  being  connected  with  York  and 
Vvith  the  indoor  poor,  the  poor  people  from  the  rural 
district,  from  the  country,  do  not  like  to  come  into  the 
York  workhouse ;  they  would  sooner  go  to  one  in  their 
own  area. 

76918.  In  the  country  ?— Yes. 

76919.  Why  is  that  ? — Of  course  they  have  the  green 
fields  to  look  at,  and  they  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
coimtry  and  like  to  live  there.  TTiey  think  they  are 
going  to  prison  when  they  go  to  York. 

76920.  Do  you  think  in  the  case  of  sick  people  that 
there  is  much  difference  between  the  infirmaries  of  the 
different  workhouses  ? — No  ;  but  I  really  have  not  been 
in  more  than  our  o^vn.  They  are  well  cared  for  ia  York. 
I  know.   . 
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76921.  {Chairman.)  You  have  not  sent  us  any  memo- 
randum of  the  evidence  you  propose  to  give,  but  I  under- 
stand that  you  have  given  attention  to  the  t^vo  questions 
which  we  sent  round,  particularly  question  No.  1  and 
question  No.  3,  the  first  of  which  relates  to  area,  and  the 
second  to  the  body  that  should  administer  the  Poor  Law. 
You  are  of  comse  very  familiar  with  county  government. 
What  has  been  impressed  on  us  very  much  during  our 
inquiries  is  that  no  real  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  is  possible 
unless  there  is  greater  uniformity  or  a  better  system  of 
classification,  and  that  necessitates  an  enlarged  area.  We 
should  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  would  tell  us  from 
your  experience  -whether  you  thmk  that  the  area  should 
be  enlarged,  and  if  so,  what  would  be  the  best  way  to 
enlarge  it,  in  your  judgment  ?— My  experience,  such  as 
it  is,  has  been  chiefly  gained  perhaps  not  so  much  as  a 
Poor  Law  guardian  (though  I  was  a  Poor  Law  guardian 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years  at  Cahie,)  as  from 
having  been  a  boundary  Commissioner  in  1887,  and  from 


having  been  for  a  great  number "  of  years  chairman  of  a 
boundary  committee,  first  of  all  of  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions  before  the  county  council  came  into  existence, 
and  subsequently  of  the  county  council.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  looking  at  some  recent  Governmen':  returns, 
that  probably  a  greater  amount  of  boundary  alteration 
and  consolidation  of  area  has  been  carried  out  in  my 
comity,  and  between  my  county  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  than  in  almost  any  county  in  England.  That 
naturally  has  kept  my  mind,  so  to  speak,  constantly  at 
work  upon  these  problems,  because  the  question  of  what 
may  be  done  inside  the  county  depends  very  much  upon 
this  question  to  which  Mr.  Willis  Bund  alluded,  of 
trying  to  get  the  whole  of  the  county  imions  inside  the 
county  area. 

76922.  Have  you  succeeded  in  that  in  Wiltshire  ? — 
Very  largely  so,  but  it  was  a  very  long  task  indeed  ;  and 
fi  a  certain  number  of  persons  had  not  continuously,  for 
a  considerable  number  of  years,  both  before  the  county 
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council  came  into  existence  and  subsequently,  had,  so 
to  speak,  a  distinct  county  policy,  which  they  took  every 
opportunity  of  pushing  as  opportunity  arose,  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  have  done  as  much  as  we  did.  If 
the  Commission  desire  I  could  easily  in  a  few  sentences 
sketch  what  was  done  during  the  period  to  which  I  allude. 

76923.  Yes,  if  you  please  ;  it  is  very  germane  to  the 
point  we  want  elucidated  ? — I  have  brought  here  with 
me  the  Report  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners  for 
my  county,  Wiltshire.  The  map  attached  to  it  shows 
what  the  recommendations  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
were.  Although  I,  for  obvious  reasons,  did  not  consider 
it  desirable,  as  I  was  rather  committed  to  what 
may  be  called  opinions  beforehand  on  certain  local 
questions,  to  take  my  own  county  in  the  division  M'hich  the 
Commissioners  made  among  themselves  for  the  purposes 
of  recommendation,  nevertheless,  when  the  Commission 
met,  what  we  call  at  the  Foreign  Office,  en  seance  fleniere, 
I  naturally  had  something  to  say,  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that,  with  practically  one  exception,  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Boundary  Commission  were  carried  out. 
At  this  moment  the  position  in  Wiltshire  is  this  :  There 
are  only  two  over-lapping  unions,  and  there  is  only  one 
over-lapping  rural  council,  and  of  those,  one  over-lapping 
union  really  does  not  signify  at  all,  because  it  is  a  union 
BO  equally  divided  between  us  and  Berkshire  that  the 
Wiltshire  parishes  constitute  quite  naturally  and  very 
efficiently  one  rural  council  area,  and  the  Berkshire 
parishes  constitute  another.  They  all  meet  in  the  town 
of  Hungerford,  which  is  on  the  county  boundary  and  is 
just  situate  in  Berkshire  ;  they  meet  separately  for  rural 
council  matters,  and  then  they  meet  together  as  a  Poor 
Law  union.  The  other  case  is  a  very  small  parish,  and  is 
one  which  ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  with  the  utmost 
facility,  that  is  to  say,  if  locally  the  Wiltshire  County 
Council  had  met  with  that  support  in  carrying  out  all 
the  alterations  which  it  met  with  elsewhere.  But  unfor- 
tunately one  or  two  leading  persons,  whose  names  I  need 
not  mention,  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  thwarting  the 
efforts  of  the  two  county  councils,  that  is,  Wiltshire  and 
Gloucestershire,  in  attempting  to  solve  that  question  ; 
and  it  has  so  far  defied  solution.  That  is  a  case  of  the 
Malmesbury  union.  It  is  a  very  small  over-lap  ;  there 
are  two  small  parishes,  and  the  whole  population  involved 
is  only  about  300.  I  cannot  say  that  it  interferes  much 
with  the  coimty  administration.  Still,  of  course,  it  would 
have  been  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  been  able  to  say,  as 
we  had  dealt  so  successfully  with  all  the  difficult  cases 
that  we  had  not  been  beaten  by  this  very  small  and 
trifling  one  which  ought  to  have  been  easily  settled. 

7  924.  You  mf^iitioned  there  was  considerable  opposition 
to  the  changes  ;  now  that  they  have  been  effected  does 
the  local  population  appreciate  the  benefits  that  have 
accrued  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  a  single  person 
in  any  of  these  areas  who  would  for  one  single  moment 
desire  to  go  back  to  the  old  state  of  things  ;  but  then 
we  acted  very  slowly  and  very  cautiously,  and  that  is  why 
I  consider  these  alterations  were  successful.  We  converted 
local  opinion.  We  took  an  immense  amount  of  trouble, 
and  we  tried  in  many  eases  to  create  a  local  opinion,  and 
succeeded  in  doing  so.  When  I  tell  the  Commissioners 
that  I  consider  that  this  boundary  work  in  Wiltshire  began 
in  the  year  1877  and,  so  to  speak,  may  be  said  only  to  have 
terminated  in  1897,  they  will  see  that  I  am  speaking  of 
a  period  of  twenty  years.  During  the  whole  of  that 
period  a  certain  number  of  persons,  both  in  the 
time  of  the  quarter  sessions  and  subsequently,  pursued 
a  continuous  policy  ;  persons  who  knew  one  another  well, 
who  represented  different  parts  of  the  county,  who  were  in 
constant  touch  with  one  another,  and  who,  I  must  say, 
devoted  an  immense  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  it. 
The  fact  that  in  the  middle  of  these  transactions  I  became  a 
Boundary  Commissioner  no  doubt,  if  I  may  say  so  without 
being  unduly  egotistical,  probably  helped  the  transactions 
to  which  I  allude. 

76925.  I  assume  you  had  no  compulsory  powers 
behind  you  ? — None  whatever. 

76926.  And  you  had  to  obtain  the  assent  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  ? — Undoubtedly.  We  held  a  vast 
number  of  local  inquiries.  We  spared  neither  pains  nor 
trouble  to  go  to  the  places  and  to  send  a  strong  local 
committee  to  hear  everybody  concerned.  Then  we  held 
meetings.  One  point  cn  which  I  insisted  a  great  deal 
was  that  the  inquiries  should  be  held  at  periods  of  the  day 
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or  periods  of  the  evening  when  the  inhabitants  could  really 
attend.  I  had  been  very  much  struck,  when  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  inquiries  about  enclosures 
which  ended  in  a  clause  being  put  into  the  Enclosure  Act 
of  Lord  Cross  (Mr.  Cross  as  he  then  was),  which  required 
the  Enclosure  Commissioners  to  hold  two  inquiries, 
one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  evening. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  when  inquiries, 
especially  in  the  country  districts,  are  held,  let  us  say,  at 
11  o'clock  in  the  day,  nobody  except  what  may  be  called 
the  respectable  inhabitants,  to  use  a  well-known  phrase, 
is  able  to  attend,  and  very  often  large  sections  of  public 
opinion  are  entirely  excluded.  If  you  hold  a  meeting  in 
the  evening  at  8  o'clock  you  then  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  whole  of  the  labouring  class  to  attend  if  they  desire 
to  do  so.  I  cannot  give  a  better  illustration  of  what  I 
mean  than  the  manner  in  which  by  far  the  most  difficult 
of  these  cases  was  carried.  There  v/as  an  overlapping 
between  the  Cirencester  union  on  the  northern  side  of 
Wiltshire  and  the  county  near  Kemble,  that  is  to  say, 
four  parishes  of  the  Cirencester  union  were  in 
Wiltshire,  and  the  Wiltshire  County  Council 
told  the  Gloucestershire  County  Council  that  they 
were  cjuite  willing  to  give  up  these  parishes.  It 
was  flattering  to  the  Wiltshire  County  Council  that  some 
of  the  leading  inhabitants  in  these  parishes  said  they  had 
no  desire  to  go.  They  said  that  they  represented  the 
unanimous  ojiinion  of  the  four  parishes.  They  were 
leading  men,  including  the  clergyman,  who  was  a  very 
excellent  and  worthy  man  and  quite  entitled  to  the  lead 
which  he  undoubtedly  held  and  took  in  many  questions 
outside  his  immediate  ecclesiastical  duties  ;  and  they 
included  large  farmers — very  large  and  considerable  men. 
I  was  myself  quite  convinced  that  these  gentlemen,  wlio 
all  had  carriages  and  vehicles  and  so  on,  were  not  the 
adequate  exponents  of  the  opinion  of  the  labouring  class  ; 
and  therefore  rather  to  their  surprise — I  held  the  inquiry 
myself — I  insisted  upon  holding  the  inquiry  first  of  all 
at  11  o'clock,  when  all  those  gentlemen  were  able  to 
attend,  and  then  later  in  the  evening.  It  happened  ex- 
actly as  I  anticipated.  At  the  morning  meeting  the 
leading  men  came  and  they  carried  a  quite  unanimous 
resolution  against  the  proposals  of  the  Wiltshire  and 
Gloucestershire  County  Councils.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  meeting — it  was  a  summer  evening,  a  fine  evening, 
and  we  held  the  meeting  a,t  half-past  eight,  and  the  people 
were  able  to  come  in  from  their  allotment  grounds.  There 
were  200  or  300  people  present,  because  Kemble  is  a 
considerable  i^lace,  and  there  was  the  utmost  enthusiasm 
shown  for  the  proposals  of  the  county  council.  The 
farmers  and  the  clergyman  were  swej^t  clean  off  their  legs, 
and  the  whole  thing  was  settled.  I  ought,  however,  t3 
add  that  the  leafing  landowner  supported  the  county 
council,  I  mean  Mr.  Biddulph,  M.P. 

76927.  Now,  coming  to  the  question  of  the  Poor  Law  Difficulty  of 
areas,  assuming  it  is  advisable  to  increase  the  areas  with  a  abolishing 
view  of  securing  something  more  like  uniformity,  what  boartls  of 
area  would  you  suggest  in  place  of  the  existing  areas  ?  guardians 
The  county  has  been  suggested  to  us  from  various  quarters  fgj.'|.j^''^^^j^^" 
as  the  best  ? — If  there  is  a  change,  I  think  the  county  area  jiu^igs^tx)^ 
would  be  the  only  one  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  county 

as  recommending  that,  because  I  am  disposed  to  think,  councils, 
looking,  as  I  think  one  must  look  at  these  questions,  from 
a  practical  point  of  view — as  to  what  can  be  carried — • 
that  very  great  objections  can  be  made  to  it  on  the  merits  ; 
and  although  other  arguments  for  it  may  be  urged,  I  think, 
^^•ith  the  existing  difficulties  of  getting  legislation  throut'h 
Parliament,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  carry  so  large 
a  change  as  the  abolition  of  Poor  Law  unions,  and  a 
transfer  of  their  duties  of  administration  to  the  county.- 
Therefore,  if  Poor  Law  reformers  were  to  stake  the 
whole  of  their  reforms,  so  to  speak,  upon  that 
enterprise,  it  is  probably  one  on  which  they 
would  S23end  a  very  gi'eat  number  of  years,  and  I  do  not 
think  at  the  end  of  it  they  would  be  very  much  nearer 
a  result  than  tliey  are  now.  I  say  that  while  admilling 
that  there          guments  for  it. 

76928.  That  is,  you  assume  that  the  Poor  Law  guardians 
will  be  swept  away,  and  that  their  duties  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  county  council  ;  was  that  not  the  assump- 
tion ? — I  v.  as  assuming  that,  and  also -no  doubt  that  thera 
would  be  local  committees. 

76929.  There  is  another  proposition  which  has  been 
made  to  us,  wliich  is  that  you  should  have  an  ad  hoc 
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authority.  Some  have  suggested  that  it  should  be  built 
down,  so  to  say,  from  the  top,  while  others  have  suggested 
it  should  be  built  up  from  the  bottom,  and  that  it  should 
be  an  ad  hoc  authority  and  that  these  local  councils  which 
administer  relief  would  be  connected  with  the  locality 
arid  a  certain  proportion  of  them  popularly  elected. 
Would  that,  in  your  judgment,  much  mitigate  the  hos- 
ti'ity  to  the  proposal  of  a  county  area  ? — No,  I  do  not 
tliink  it  would  ;  and  personally  I  am  rather  an  opponent 
to  ad  hoc  in  Poor  Law,  as  I  am  in  education. 

*76930.  Then  you  would  advise  reformers  to  be  very 
moderate,  in  fact  almost  to  Stick  to  the  existing  system  ? 
— There  are  certain  changes  which  I  think  might  be 
made,  and  which  would,  I  think,  be  of  use  in  the  direction 
of  giving  the  county  council  a  certain  amount  of  control. 
I  think,  for  example,  that  one  of  the  weakest  points  in 
Poor  Law  administration  in  my  county  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  boards  of  guardians  to  economise  unduly  in  the 
matter  of  the  appointment  of  the  relieving  officers.  I 
certainly  know  two  unions  myself  where  there  is  only  one 
relieving  officer,  and  where  there  ought  to  be  two.  I 
think  that  there  is  probably  hardly  any  union  where  the 
relief  work  might  not  be  improved  by  a  certain  increase 
in  and  a  better  organisation  of  the  staff.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  charge  for  relieving  officers  made  a  county 
charge,  so  as  to  deprive  boards  of  guardians  of  any  induce- 
xacnt  to  make  unwise  economies  in  the  appointment  and 
salaries  of  relieving  officers. 

7i693L  If  the  salaries  of  the  relieving  officers  were  made 
a  county  charge,  who  would  appoint  the  relieving  officers  7 
— I  would  have  the  relieving  officers  appointed  by  the 
union  subject  to  confirmation  by  a  county  committee. 

76932.  Is  there  any  example  now  in  county  govern- 
ment of  a  similar  system  of  appointment  ? — No,  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  payment  of  half  the  salaries  of  certain 
officers  by  the  Local  Government  Board  through  the 
-county  council.    I  admit  that  is  not  c[uite  the  same  thing. 

76933.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  you  did  that  you  would 
Tiave  one  authority  appointing  the  officer  who  was  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  another  authority,  and  if  they  paid  his 
salary  would  not  that  authority  rather  want  to  exercise 
an  influence  over  the  use  which  the  individual  made  of 
his  eyes  and  ears  ? — When  I  say  that  I  would  pay  his  salary, 
I  mean  I  would  pay  the  amount  over  to  the  union.  I 
think  that  the  reason  for  it  and  the  answer  more  or  less 
to  the  objection  which  you  have  suggested,  is  that  I  do 
intend  by  this  proposal  that  the  county  council  should 
have  something  to  say  to  the  relieving  staff  of  the  county. 
My  whole  notion  of  county  government  is  one  of  federal 
^ovem  nent.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  all  federal  govern- 
ments there  are  great  difficulties.  The  exact  line  of 
wliat  a  federal  government  should  do  and  what  the  State 
^government  should  do  has  always  been  a  very  difficult  one 
"to  draw,  as  we  know  from  the  history  of  the  United 
vStates  constitution,  which,  on  a  large  scale,  is  the  best 
illustration  of  the  federal  government  that  we  have.  While 
admitting  the  difficulties  of  federal  government,  I  think 
that  is  all  you  can  carry  out  practically  in  the  relations 
bct-yeen  the  county  and  the  local  authority.  It  seems  to 
me  that  things  arc  moving  in  that  direction  now,  because 
a  great  numl^er  of  committees  for  local  government  pur- 
l)osos  are  being  gradually  formed  under  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, composed  out  of  the  representatives  of  all  these 
different  bodies.  For  example,  if  you  take  the  isola- 
tion hospitals,  or  the  schemes  that  have  been 
made  in  my  county  for  secondary  education,  in  all 
of  these  the  county  and  the  local  authorities  are 
working  together.  They  are  constituting  committees, 
representative  committees,  composed  partly  of  county 
councillors,  partly  of  urban  councillors,  and  partly  of  rural 
councillors,  and  their  respective  lights  and  duties  have  to 
be  d^arefully  defined  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  though  difficulties 

,  do  Occasionally  arise,  we  find  the  system  is  working  very 
well.    I  want  to  see  that  carried  further. 

76934.  The  difficulty  that  occurs  to  me  as  regards 
your  suggestion  is  that  although  your  proposal  might 
rimprove  the  machinery  for  administering  the  Poor  Law, 
yet  it  would  not  affect  the  principles  to  which  that 
machinery  gives  effect  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
county  council,  if  they  paid  those  salxries,  must  sooner 
or  later  try  to  assert  themselves  in  that  v/ay.  Then 
-theie  would  be  a  direct  conflict  between  the  local  authority 
•whq  was  administering  the  poor  relief,  and  the  county 


authority  who  had  paid  part  of  the  cost  of  that  adminis- 
tration ? — You  might  have  that,  just  as  there  may  be  a 
conflict  over  any  cjuestion  which  has  to  be  in  the  joint 
purview  of  the  federal  and  the  State  government,  but  I 
think  solvitur  ambvlando  is  the  answer  in  those  cases. 
I  do  not  think  the  cases  of  conflict  would  be  frequent, 
or  indeed  would  be  very  likely  to  arise.  The  real  object 
of  my  suggestion  is  that  the  county  should  be  able  to 
ensure  that  there  should  be  a  proper  staff  of  relieving 
officers,  and  to  deprive  the  local  authorities  of  the  un- 
doubted temptation  which  they  have  to  economise  in 
the  number  of  their  relieving  officers.  The  j^rinciple  I 
have  in  mind  is  one  which  my  county  council  has 
applied  in  another  way.  I  will  give  you  an  example. 
LTnder  the  Isolation  Hospitals  Act  we  have  drawn  up 
rather  a  liberal  scale  of  contribution  to  the  isolation 
hospital  committees  of  the  county,  in  order  to  deprive 
these  isolation  hospitals  committees  of  a  temptation 
to  economise  unduly  upon  the  employment  of  nurses. 
Everybody  knows  that  if  you  want  to  stop  an  outbreak 
of  infectious  disease  you  must  prevent  the  first  case 
multiplying — you  must  stamp  out  the  disease  at  the 
beginning.  The  local  hospital  committee  is  always 
under  a  great  temptation  to  put  off  things  till  the  last 
minute  because  they  think  they  would  save  the  salaries 
of  the  nurses,  who  are  expensive  people  if  they  are  proper 
nurses. 

76935.  You  have  taken  a  work  which  you  have  done, 
and  which  has  been  successful  by  pushing  pertinacity. 
When  you  made  the  suggestion  as  regards  relieving 
officers,  had  you  in  your  mind  the  ultimate  transfer  and 
gradual  absorption  of  Poor  Law  duties  in  the  county 
council  ? — No.  I  have  had,  I  confess,  before  now  an  idea 
— but  I  have  felt  the  difficulties  more  and  more  as  I  have 
studied  them — that  you  might  abolish  the  board  of 
guardians,  as  such,  and  leave  the  poor  relief  in  the  hands 
of  the  urban  and  rural  councils.  That  change  is  not 
nearly  as  large  a  one  as  it  appears  on  the  surface,  because, 
as  the  Commissioners  know  just  as  well  or  better  than  I 
do,  the  rural  councils  and  boards  of  guardians  in  many 
cases  are  entirely  the  same  people,  and  in  all  cases  they 
are  the  same  people,  except  in  regard  to  the  urban  mem- 
bers. But  the  difficulty  that  I  see  in  my  own  suggestion, 
and  the  solution  of  which  I  have  not  yet  quite  been  able 
to  make  out  is  this — that  you  might,  especially  in  the  case 
of  very  small  urban  districts,  restore  to  a  certain  extent — 
not  altogether,  of  course,  but  to  a  certain  extent — some  of 
the  evils  which  Mr.  Charles  Villiers'  Union  Chargeabihty 
Act  was  intended  to  do  away  with  ;  that  is  to  say, 
you  might  hold  out  a  temptation  to  the  rural  rate- 
payers if  the  areas  of  Poor  Law  rating  were  the 
urban  district  and  the  rural  district,  to  shoulder 
the  labouring  classes  into  the  small  towns  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  charge.  The  only  way  you  could  prevent 
that  would  be  by  throwing  a  portion  of  the  poor  rate 
on  to  the  county,  and  then  you  get  back  again  to  the 
larger  scheme,  that  is  to  say,  if  you  did  that  you  would, 
of  course,  have  to  bring  in  a  very  large  amount  of  county 
control  and  county  contribution.  I  confess,  knowing 
the  bitter  opposition  that  there  would  be  to  that,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  you  could  not  get  it  through  even  if  it 
were  desirable. 

76936.  In  your  judgment  have  the  county,  councils 
now  got  as  much  to  do  as  they  can  manage  ? — Yes.  I 
think  the  work,  owing  to  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  is 
becoming  exceedingly  severe.  I  can  only  say  that  in 
my  own  county  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  respect 
and  admiration  for  those  people  who  (unlike  myself  who 
live  close  to  the  county  town)  live  at  immense  distances 
from  the  county  town,  which  is  Trowbridge — at  such 
places  as  Highworth,  which  is  almost  in  Gloucestershire, 
north  of  Swindon,  or  at  a  place  like  Whitepavish  on  the 
borders  of  the  New  Forest — I  have  the  names  of 
actual  persons  in  my  mind  whom  I  have  the 
honour  of  knowing,  and  who  travel  to  attend  com- 
mittees which  are  constantly  increasing,  and  sub-com- 
mittees which  are  held  at  the  county  town  of  Trowbridge, 
and  who,  in  addition  to  that,  also  do  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  I  have  known 
people  come  into  Trowbridge  in  the  snowy  season  who 
have  had  to  ask  themselves  the  question  when  they  are 
leaving  Trowbridge  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  whether 
they  may  not  be  snowed  up  in  the  middle  of  Salisbury 
Plain.    That  may  be  an  exceptional  instance,  but  it  is 
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an  extreme  type  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  a  man  who 
travels  these  enormous  distances  in  the  country  has  to 
face.  Any  great  increase  of  that  work  since  1902  is  a 
matter  which  we  must  very  seriously  consider. 

76937.  Would  you  take  the  work  of  assessment  away 
from  the  boards  of  guardians  and  transfer  it  to  any 
central  authority  ? — Yes ;  that  is,  I  think,  quite  a 
different  matter.    I   think   the  assessment  is  a  matter 

°  which  the  county  council  could  deal  with  ;  but  I  could 
not  find  a  better  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which 
I  have  indicated  just  now  in  regard  to  the  transf'.u- 
of  the  Poor  Law  than  what  has  happened  in  regard 
to  assessment  for  rating.  You  know,  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  just  as  well  as  I  do,  (hat  there  has  never  been 
a  Goverrmaent  within  j^our  recollection  and  mine  which 
has  been  in  office  and  which  has  not  brought  in  a  Bill  fcr 
the  I'eform  of  assessment ;  and  that  no  Government  has 
ever  been  able  to  carry  it.  The  two  difficulties  upon 
■»\  hich  the  reform  of  the  assessment  of  property  has  broken 
down  are,  first  of  all,  the  old  historic  jealousy  betv<ecn 
what  may  be  called  the  provincial  government  and  the 
central  government  in  London.  That  is  the  first  diifi- 
culty  ;  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  to-day.  The 
second  difficulty  is  the  intense  jealousy  of  the  assessuic-ut 
committees  of  the  boards  of  guardians  at  losing  their 
pov.er  and  their  authority.  You  will  remember  that 
only  last  year,  or  the  year  before  last,  Sir.  Walter  Long 
brought  in  a  Bill  based  very  largely  on  the  Scotti  li 
system  of  having  a  county  electoral  roll,  and  based  on  tl:e 
recommendations  of  a  very  strong  Local  Taxaticn 
Commission.  Although  he  made  in  the  Bill  certain 
concessions  to  what  may  be  called  the  local  authority 
and  local  opinion,  nevertheless  such  a  storm  was  got  v'p 
that  even  a  Government  with  a  very  large  majority, 
and  backed  by  the  opinion  of  a  very  strong  Commission, 
did  not  proceed  with  the  Bill.  Nevertheless,  I  am  in 
favour  of  giving  the  county  the  predominant  voice,  to 
say  the  least,  in  local  assessment ;  and  I  believe  that 
that  will  be  the  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  what  I  un- 
hesitatingly call  the  disgraceful  jobbery  which  goes  on 
in  regard  to  assessment — certainly  in  my  own  county, 
and  I  believe  everywhere  else. 

76938.  Would  you  transfer  the  vaccination  duties  of 
boards  of  guardians  to  another  authority  ? — To  the 
county  authority,  do  you  mean  ? 

76039.  Yes  ?— No,  I  think  not.  There  would  be  no 
very  great  object  in  doing  it,  and  there  is  one  great 
objection.  I  think  the  vaccination  question  is  one 
which  excites  such  an  amount  of  ill-feeling  that 
I  would  be  very  sorry  indeed  if  it  was  brought  in  in  any 
way  in  connection  with  the  county  council  elections, 
because  I  think  it  might  result  in  very  useful  men  bem<r 
turned  off  county  cjuncils,  solely  because  they  held  views 
distasteful  to  the  local  vaccination  league. 

76940.  May  I  sum  up  your  evidence  that  you  do  not 
think  the  county  area  could  be  utilised  for  the'  purpose  of 
improving  the  Poor  Law  administration,  except  in  the 
instance  you  suggest  of  relieving  officers  ?— There  is  one 
other  point.  1  think  that  the  county  council  might  ad- 
vantageously be  given  the  power  of  setting  up  a  quasi-' 
penal  establishment,  such  as  Mr.  Willis  Bund  suggested 
for  the  able-bodied  poor  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term— 
I  mean  the  able-bodied  and  idle  poor.  It  is  very  likely 
in  these  days  that  every  county  ^\'ould  not  require  one 
establishment,  and,  for  example,  Wiltshire  and  Gloucester- 
shire might  combine  in  the  way  that  counties  combine  for 
asylum  purposes.  I  tliink  it  might  be  a  very  desirable 
thing,  and  I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  doing  that :  and 
30  relieving  the  workhouses  of  keeping  these  idle  and 
obstinate  paupers,  who  might  with  great  advantage  be 
put  into  special  establishments. 

7694L  Would  you  hand  the  vagrants  over  to  the 
police,  or  would  you  deal  with  them  through  this  class 
of  establishment  ?— In  my  county  vagrancy  is  a  matter 
which  the  county  council  touches.  There'  is  a  sj^stem 
we  have,  and  I  daresay  you  may  have  had  evidence  about 
it  already.  In  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  a  sj'stem  has 
gone  on  for  a  great  number  of  years  which  is  worked  by  a 
county  committee.  It  was '  originally  worked  by  a 
quarter  sessions  committee,  and  althoug'h  we  were  advised 
M'hen  the  county  council  came  into  existence  that  we 
had  no  power  to  charge  anything  on  the  rates,  this  com- 
mittee has  gone  on  practically  as  a  county  council  com- 


mittee. It  meets  in  the  county  buildings,  it  consists  eu-  The  EiffTit 
tirely  of  county  councillors  ;  its  chairman  is  the  same  Hon.  Lord 
gentleman  who  was  chairman  under  the  quarter  sessions,  Fitzmauvice, 
but  its  funds  (it  recpiires  very  little  to  work  it)  ^'''GgQj'^^j  ISC'" 
obtained  by  voluntary  effort.     It  is  a  county  system,  ^'  ^ 

and  it  is  worked  practically  through  the  police,  the  chief 
constable  collecting  the  subscriptions. 

76942.  I  think  it  is  a  system  rather  peculiar  to  Wilt- 
shire, is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

76943.  By  its  means  facilities  are  given  to  persons  who 
are  supposed  to  be  hona  fde  workmen  ? — Yes.  There  ar& 
intermediate  relief  stations.  It  has  certainly  had  a  most 
excellent  effect  in  stopping  all  road-begging.  If  anybody 
in  Wiltshire  gives  anything  to  an  obstinate  and  insolent; 
tramp  on  the  road,  he  is  very  foolish,  because  it  is  per- 
fectly well-known,  and  anyone  in  the  counoy  can  tell  him, 
that  between  the  stations  there  are  places  where  a  man 
can  get  a  small  mid-day  meal. 

76944.  It  is  only  by  the  method  that  you  suggest,  Obj  ection  tC'». 
with  one  or  two  transfers  of  institutions  from  the  Poor  transferring 
Law  authorities  to  the  county  authorities,  that  you  think  Poor  Law  to?, 
Poor  Law  administration  could  be  improved  ? — I  am  in-  '^''^  county 
clined  to  think  that  those  are  the  most  practical  sugges-  ''•^^^ncu. 
tions  that  could  be  made,  and  that  the  larger  proposals 

which  have  been  made  would  meet  with  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties. 

76945.  I  understand  you  would  go  a  little  bit  fui-ther  ; 
independently  of  the  difficulties  of  making  these  changes 
which  are  almost  insuperable,  you  are  a  little  in  doubt 
about  the  administrative  difficulty  of  the  coimty  councff: 
being  able  to  carry  Ihem  out  ? — Yes,  I  am  doubtful 
about  it,  as  I  am  almost  afraid  in  these  days  that  the- 
county  council  will  break  down  under  the  labour  which 
has  been  imposed  upon  it.  My  opinion  has  been  very- 
much  modified  by  the  state  of  things  that  has  arisen 
since  1902.  I  never  was  an  opponent,  although  I  am  not 
on  that  side  of  politics,  of  that  portion  of  the  Act  of  1902, 
which  set  up  the  county  authority ;  on  the  contrary 
I  always  was  a  supporter  of  it,  and  I  said  so  in  Parliament. 

76946.  You  are  referring  to  the  education  authority  - 
now,  are  you  not  ? — Yes.    Bat  practically  since  the 
county  council   became   the  education  authority  the 
work  of  the  county  council  has  become  so  enormously 
increased,  and  is  being  so  greatly  increased    now  by 
the  duties  of  secondary  education  and  other  matters  .- 
of    that    kind,    that    I    really    almost    tremble    to - 
think  as  to  what  might  happen  if  you  suddenly  handed' 
over  the  whole  of  this  Poor  Law  work  as  well.  You 
might  have  a  breakdown  in  Poor  Law  administration, 

and  nothing  could  be  more  regrettable  in  this  country.    I  Xeed  of 
would  just  like  to  add  to  my  evidence  about  boundaries  further 
that  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  more  that  ought  to  be  facilities  for 
done  in  the  way  of  consolidating  small  parishes.    Some  amalgamate 
suggestions  have  been  made,  for  instance  I  heard  Mr.  i"g  si"all 
Willis  Bund  make  a  suggestion— and  it  is  not  peculiar  P'"'i'''"-'^- 
to  him — about  duties  being  given  to  parish  councillors. 
But  I  ask  anybody  who  knows  the  south  of  England",, 
whatever  the  case  in  the  north  may  be,  how  on  earth 
you  can  give  any  important  duties  to  tiny  little  parishes  . 
which  have  not  even  got  a  parish  council  in  most  cases, 
which  only  have  a  parish  meeting — or  even  to  those 
which  have  parish  councils.    There  is  in  this  matter,  so 
far  as  I  know,  a  most  important  distinction  between 
some  parts  of  England  and  others.    In  the  south  of 
England  we  are  hampered  by  a  mass  of  these  small 
parishes,  in  some  cases  almost  approaching  the  condition- 
which  Mr.  Goschen  described  in  his  famous  speech  in 
1872,  when  he  described  a  parish  where  the  only  in- 
habitant was  a  pig.    No  doubt  that  has  been  diminished. 
In  my  own  county,  as  part  of  the  scheme  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  I  think  we  abolished  about  twenty-six 
of  them,  but  it  all  had  to  be  done  by  local  inquiry,  by- 
persuasion   and   by  patience.    I   think   it    is    a  case- 
where  the  law  might  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  county 
council  a  little  with  advantage  against  local  opposition, 
because  in  most  of  these  cases  the  opposition  is  nothing  - 
but  ignorance  and  prejudice.    The  existence  of  these- 
parishes  is  m  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  bar  to  any  possibility- 
of  giving  them  larger  duties,  and  to  the  efficient  adminis-- 
tration  of  he  duties  they  have.    I  would  like  to  give  you 
an  illustration  of  what  I  mean  from  an  inquiry  not  long 
ago  in  regard  to  the  little  parish  town  of  Cricklarle.  hieh 
is  in  the  constituency  which  till  the  other  day  I  represented 
in  Parliament.    There  are  two  Cricklades— Cricklade  St^ 
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Mary,  and  Cricklade  St.  Sampson.  One  was  a  large 
parish  and  the  other  was  a  very  small  one,  and  the  division 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  high  street.  Taken  together 
they  made  what,  in  the  south  of  England,  we  might 
almost  call  a  small  town ;  no  doubt  in  Lancashu-e  it 
would  only  be  called  a  large  village.  But  the  existence  of 
these  two  parishes,  each  with  its  parish  council,  and  one 
a  very  small  one  and  very  inclined  to  assert  itself  in 
consequence,  made  every  local  improvement  an  absolute 
impossibility  for  many  years  ;  and  it  was  only  at  last  on 
the  county  council  coming  in  that  I  held  an  inquiry  and 
issued  an  order  saying  if  they  objected  to  it  they  could 
go  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  which  at  the  last 
minute  they  wisely  decided  not  to  do,  and  that  state 
of  things  was  put  an  end  to,  with  the  result  that  every- 
thing since  has  marched  forward.    There  is  now  a  water 

!  supply,  drainage  and  various  other  things,  all  of  which 

■  we;e  entirely  stopped  by  the  existence  of  this  tiny  little 
village  with  about  120  people  in  it.  I  could  give  you  a 
dozen  other  instances  in  my  owti  county  alone.  I 
naturally  speak  with  the  greatest  respect  of  an3^hing 

suggested  by  Mr.  Willis  Bund  ;  but  if  you  are  going  to 
give  larger  powers  to  the  parish  comicil  you  must  make 
up  your  mind  in  a-11  these  cases,  especially  those  where 
the  parish  boundary  is  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  and  what 
is  practically  one  community  is  made  into  two,  or  even 
three — you  must  mske  up  your  mind  that  the  law  shall 
come  in,  and  after  a  reasonable  delay  shall  say  some 

I  remedy  for  it  must  be  found. 

'  76947.  What  is  your  idea  to  strengthen  the  law  ;  would 
it  be  to  give  compulsory  powers  ? — Yes.  I  think  I  would 
be  prepared  to  do  what  I  know  Lord  Kimberley,  who 
was  a  great  authority  on  these  matters  wished  to  do  in 
1894,  because  he  told  me  so  himself,  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler, 

"who  was  the  author  of  the  Act  of  1894,  has  told  me  so 
himself.  He  would  have  been  very  glad  if  he  could  have 
persuaded  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  inserted  words 
to  the  effect  that  after  a  given  date,  unless  some  reason 
could  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  the  contrary — thus  shifting  the  burden 
of  proof — all  these  small  parishes  of  less  than  100  or  150 
should  be  amalgamated  with  the  nearest  parish  with 
which  they  have  the  largest  common  boundary,  as  was 
done  under  the  Divided  and  Small  Parishes  Act  of  Sir 
John  Hibbert,  which  Act  was  the  beginning  of  ell  these 
reforms. 

76948.  Some  such  changes  would  remove  a  great  many 
-obstacles  and  hindrances  to  improving  the  local  adminis- 
tration, would  they  not  ? — Undotibtedly  it  would.  I 
may  say  that  in  the  southern  part  of  my  county  it  is 
ciuite  curious,  and  I  believe  I  know  the  reason.  If  anybody 
were  to  follow  the  parishes  down  the  Bourne,  the  Wiley 
and  the  Nadder  and  other  streams  which  converge  into 
Salisbury,  they  would  find  that  the  villages  as  a  rule  are 
upon  the  two  sides  of  the  stream,  and  that  the  stream  or 
some  imaginary  line  close  to  it  is  the  boundary,  and  you 
have  what  are  practically  two  villages  close  to  one  another 
with  two  parish  councils,  which  together  would  make 
one  very  good  parish  council.  It  has  probably  something 
to  do  with  the  old  divisions  of  manors  and  farms  in  some 
very  remote  antiquity.  I  know  one  or  two  cases  where 
formerly  they  had  two  churches  and  one  of  the  churches 
has  fallen  into  decay.  A  curious  instance  of  that  is  to  bs 
f  oimd  in  the  last  alteration  that  my  county  council  made. 
There  again  1  held  a  local  inquiry,  so  that  I  know  all  the 
•circumstances  in  a  village  called  Chitterne.  There  were 
two  parishes  called  Chitterne,  but  there  was  only  one  vil- 
lage. The  whole  place  belonged  to  Mr.  Walter  Long  and 
Sir  William  Onslow,  and  both  these  landowTiers  were  in 
favour  of  consolidation  ;  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
local  opposition.  Eventually  we  carried  the  day.  When 
I  held  the  inquiry  there,  I  found  that  there  had  been 
two  churches,  but  the  absurdity  of  having  two  churches 
had  at  some  time  dawned  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants, 
so  at  last  they  got  a  faculty  and  they  closed  one  church 
entirely  and  practically  pulled  it  do\ra,  simply  keeping 
it  as  a  mortuary  chapel  for  the  other.  Naturally  that 
was  one  of  the  strong  arguments  I  used,  "What  is  good 
lecclesiastically  might  possibly  be  useful  civilly."  These 
two  churches  were  as  near  to  one  another  as  we  are  to 
New  Scotland  Yard,  and  there  was  a  stream  in  between. 

;  '  76949.  [Sir  Samuel  Provis.)  Do  you  see  any  Parlia- 
Imentary  difficulty  in  getting  power  to  abolish  small 
parishes  ? — I  anticipate  that.    When  men  like  Lord 


Kimberley  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  who  have  had  great 
Parliamentary  experience  and  also  great  local  knowledge, 
have  had  to  abandon  it,  it  is  not  for  mo  to  say  you  can 
do  it  now.  But,  still,  events  have  moved.  I  think  if 
anybody  looks  back  over  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
and  especially  if  he  looks  at  a  map  of  my  own  county 
and  sees  the  enormous  alterations  of  area  and  boundary 
which  have  been  made,  he  will  admit  that  if  he  had 
asked  himself  twenty-five  years  ago  whether  such  things 
were  possible  he  would  probably  have  said  "  No."  I 
mentioned  just  now  the  Divided  Parishes  Bill ;  the 
whole  thing  began  with  that. 

76950.  If  you  recollect,  that  was  founded  on  the  Report 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? — Yes. 

76951.  I  am  speaking  from  memory,  but  I  rather 
think  they  did  recommend  the  abolition  of  these  small 
parishes  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  did.  I  was  a  member  of 
that  Committee. 

76952.  V/ould  it  be  your  view  that  county  councils 
generally  would  be  willing  to  undertake  Poor  Law  duties  ? 
— I  should  say  not.  I  think  they  would  shrink  from  it 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  involved  in  this  enormous 
and  growing  education  work. 

76953.  They  would  shrink  from  additional  duties  of 
any  kind  ?  Then  with  regard  to  the  point  of  vaccination  ; 
you  liave  stated  a  very  good  reason  why  you  think  it 
undesirable  that  the  county  council  should  be  the  vac- 
cination authority,  but  would  not  that  reason  also  make 
it  desirable  to  take  away  vaccination  from  the  boards  of 
guardians  when  the  subject  is  made  an  election  question  ? 
— I  think  I  would,  on  the  whole,  keep  to  the  evils  which 
we  know  rather  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 
I  am  myself  a  very  strong  believer  in  vaccination,  but  I 
am  not  a  very  strong  believer  in  compulsory  vaccination 
of  any  kind.  I  believe  that  the  recent  relaxations  of 
the  law  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  amovmt  of 
vaccination  so  far  as  I  know  in  my  own  coimty  ;  there- 
fore it  is  very  possible  that  the  matter  will  find  its  own 
solution  in  that  way. 

76954.  You  would  not  suggest,  for  instance,  that  it 
should  be  left  to  the  sanitary  authority,  would  you  ? — I 
do  not  see  any  great  advantage  in  that,  because  the 
sanitary  authority  and  the  guardians  in  the  rural  districts 
are  almost  identical.  But  I  see  no  objection  to  it ;  it 
is  a  small  change. 

76955.  You  have  suggested  that  the  county  council 
might  pay  the  salaries  of  the  relieving  officers  with  a  view 
to  what  is  very  desirable,  namely,  increasing  the  number 
of  them  and  in  some  cases  increasing  their  remuneration. 
Would  you  think  it  well  to  pay  half  only,  on  this  ground, 
that  if  you  pay  the  whole  you  are  in  some  danger,  are 
you  not,  of  getting  friction  between  the  guardians  and 
the  county  council  ? — I  should  be  quite  willing  to  accept 
that  suggestion  of  one  half,  so  long  as  you  get  the  principle. 

76956.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite 
understand  what  are  the  interests  which  are  affected  when 
you  are  changing  boundaries.  What  are  the  sort  of 
objections  which  are  made  ?— The  objections  which  are 
made  invariably  fall  under  one  or  two  heads.  There  is, 
first  of  all,  the  sentimental  objection  which  is  always 
brought  up  in  the  case  of  a  county.  In  the  case  of  a 
proposed  alteration  of  a  county  boundary  you  are  told,  as 
I  was  told  in  this  case  of  Kemble  by  the  farmers  who 
represented  old  Wiltshire  families,  that  they  had  always 
been  Wiltshire  men  ;  they  always  had  been  what  we  call 
in  the  West  of  England,  Moonrakers,  which  is  the  name 
by  which  we  are  known  in  a  friendly  way  by  our  neigh- 
bours, and  they  desired  to  remain  so.  But  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  meet  cjuite  a  different  kind  of  objection, 
which  is  a  more  serious  one.  That  is,  whenever  a 
boundary  is  going  to  be  altered,  everybody  makes  a  calcu- 
lation which  ends  in  his  persuading  himself  that  his  own 
rates  are  going  to  be  increased,  and  that  his  neighbour's 
are  going  to  be  diminished  ;  and  that  excites  the  greatest 
exasperation,  as  I  need  not  tell  you.  The  area  which  is 
going  to  be  moved  asserts  that  this  is  an  infamous  attempt 
on  the  part  of  its  neighbours  to  seize  its  own  high  and 
valuable  assessment  in  order  to  diminish  the  rates  of  the 
area  to  which  it  is  going  to  be  added.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ratepayers  of  the  area  to  which  it  is  going  to  be  added 
invariably  come  forward  and  say  that  it  is  a  miserable, 
impoverished  and  poverty-stricken  area,  a  warren  of 
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paupers,  tramps  and  other  people,  and  that  this  is  an 
to  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  county  or  the  area  that  is 
of  giving  up  or  proposing  to  give  up  those  districts  to  add 
tliem  on  to  another  district,  or  county,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  this  poor  relation  at  their  expense. 

76957.  Can  you  say  why  it  was,  in  this  particular 
instance  which  you  told  us  of,  that  the  working  class  were 
all  in  favour  of  changing  the  boundary  while  others  were 
not  ? — The  question  of  the  rates  never  comes  home  quite 
so  closely,  no  doubt,  to  many  of  the  smaller  people  because 
they  compoimd,  and  they  look  very  largely  at  practical 
questions.  Wh  le  these  parishes  were  in  Wiltshire 
they  had  to  go  for  any  matter  connected  with  petty 
sessional  business,  licences  and  matters  of  that  sort,  the 
whole  way  to  the  to-\vn  of  Malmesbury — nine  or  ten  miles 
off — there  and  back  ;  but  they  were  in  the  Cirencester 
Poor  Law  union,  which  was  close  to  them,  and  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Cirencester  for  all  those 
purposes.  They  were  able  to  argue  that  as  they  knew 
the  advantages  of  going  to  Cirencester  for  one  set  of 
purposes  there  could  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  there  for  all  those  other  local  purposes  for 
which  they  had  to  go  to  Malmesbury.  That  really  was, 
I  think,  the  argument  that  carried  the  day.  Then  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  ratepayers  who  were  not  farmers 
but  were  millers  and  men  of  that  kind,  to  whom  Ciren- 
cester was  their  natural  business  centre  and  who  found 
it  very  convenient  that  they  should  be  able  to  go  there 
for  petty  sessional  purposes  and  matters  of  that  kind — 
as  indeed  they  have  found  since. 

of  7G958.  Then  in  any  proposed  change  it  would  be  neces- 
ly  sary  that  some  one  should  find  out  all  its  advantages  and 
put  them  before  the  people  ? — Yes.  If  you  want  an 
alteration  of  that  kind  carried  you  must  study  the  district 
carefully  ;  you  must  try  and  find  out  beforehand  what 
are  the  possible  objections  that  can  be  urged  and  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  them,  and  to  stand  a  very  great  quantity 
of  abuse  while  the  inquiry  is  proceeding,  both  in  the  local 
press  and  elsewhere. 

76959.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  do  it 
without  asking  anybody  whether  they  liked  it  or  not  ?  — 
No,  that  would  be  quite  impossible.  I  attribute  the 
whole  success  of  these  boundary  alterations  (which  you 
may  see,  if  you  go  into  the  details  of  this  map  ;*  and 
there  are  some  earlier  alterations  that  are  not  even  marked 
upon  it,  because  this  map  dates  from  1888  or  thereabouts). 
I  attribute  the  whole  of  the  success  to  the  fact  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  for  a  period  as  I  have  said 
of  something  like  twenty  years  devoted  themselves  to 
carrying  out  a  well  thought-out  plan,  never  pushing 
it  too  soon,  but  taking  the  opportunities  as  they  arose, 
different  people  pitching  down  on  their  own  neighbour- 
ies  hoods  and  diii'erent  places  that  they  knew,  and  taking 
re.  the  trouble  to  convert  the  people  to  it.  Some  of  these 
difficulties  were  enormous.  Look  at  that  district 
{pointing  fo  the  map).  That  is  one  of  the  most  peculiar 
boundaries  I  remember  ever  to  have  existed  in  any 
civilised  country.  It  was  so  extraordinary  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  was  wrongly  marked  on  the  county  maps. 
I  myself,  about  twenty  years  ago,  went  to  Messrs.  Philip's 
in  the  Strand  and  pointed  out  that  their  new  coimty 
map  of  the  whole  of  England  was  entirely  incorrect  with 
regard  to  the  borders  of  Wiltshire  and  Berkshire.  They 
explained  to  me  that  I  was  entirely  wrong  ;  but  I  sucoeeded 
in  proving  that  I  was  entirely  right.  The  reason  was 
this,  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  just  after  the  great 
Reform  Act  of  1832  to  deal  with  this  on  the  ground 
that  the  portion  to  the  south  was  a  detached  part  of  the 
county,  and  was  therefore  merged  by  the  Act  in  Wilt- 
shire. But  an  old  lawyer  turned  up  in  the  town  of 
Hungerford  who  dug  out  a  map  and  proved  that  this 
part  of  Berkshire  was  connected  by  a  tongue  of  land 
about  300  yards  across,  not  more,  to  the  rest  of  the 
county.  Therefore  it  remained  and  we  had  to  deal 
with  it.  We  dealt  with  it  in  this  way.  We  gave  up  the 
whole  of  the  Wiltshire  area  around  Hungerford  to  Berk- 
shire, and  we  got  them  to  surrender  this  long  tongue 
to  us.  We  also  re-arranged  the  boundaries  of  two  or 
three  parishes  which  are  indicated  by  the  different  red 
and  green  striping.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  it  except  by 
looking  at  the  actual  j)lan. 
f(,r  76960.  When  local  opinion  determines  that  that  can 
be  done,  can  the  county  authorities  do  it  by  agreement 
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or  must  they  get  an  order  from  a  higher  authority  ?—    The  Right 

We  go  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  they  hold  a   Hon.  Lord 

final  inquiry ;     then  it  is  put  into  Provisional  Order  Fitzinaurice. 

Confirmation  Bill  which  goes  through  Parliament.    You  „„  r~j 

cannot  alter  the  county  boundaries  without  going  to  i-Mi. 

Parliament.    All   these   green  striped   things   and  red 

st'iped  things  represent  ultimately  Provisional  Orders  in 

Parliament.    If  you  follow  this  line  you  will  see  all  along 

the  boundary  you  get  either  a  red  or  a  green  stripling. 

The  only  difference  is  where  Wiltshire  gains  and  where 

Wiltshire  loses,  which  is  indicated  by  a  difference  in 

colour.    Every  one  of  those  represents  a  scj)arate  Provi- 

s^ional  Order  which  had  to  be  passed  through  Parliament. 

In  some  cases.  Mere,  for  example,  there  were,  I  think, 

three  Provisional  Orders. 

76961.  {Dr.  Doivnes.)  The  county  coimcil,  I  think,  has 
power  to  alter  the  number  of  guardians  in  the  union  ? — 
Yes. 

76962.  I  assume  that  the  number  of  parishes  would,  ^^^^^ 

to  some  extent,  affect  the  number  of  guardians  that  is  to  council  to 
say,  if  you  have  a  number  of  small  parishes  you  will  have  vary  the 
so  many  more  guardians  to  deal  with  ? — Yes.  That  is  one  number  of 
of  the  difficulties  that  arises  at  a  local  inquiry.  I  had  a  guardians  in 
curious  illustration  of  that.  In  the  parishes  which  are  ^  union, 
marked  black  in  pencil  on  this  map  the  county  council 
held  an  inquiry  and  they  made  an  Order  that  the  parishes 
near  Latton  and  Wa'er  Eaton  should  be  united,  and  every- 
thing seemed  to  be  going  smoothly.  But  suddenly 
opposition  arose  and  the  Local  C4overnmont  Board  had  to 
order  an  inquiry,  and  they  sent  down  a  Commissioner. 
We  foimd  that  the  opposition  was  owing  to  the  fact  that 
bad  feeling  had  arisen  between  the  church  and  the  non- 
conformists. These  two  parishes  each  had  a  guardian 
and  there  had  always  been  for  a  long  time  an  under- 
standing that  one  should  be  a  churchman  and  the  other 
should  be  a  nonconformist.  It  was  believed  that  they 
would  only  have  one  guardian  in  the  future,  and  then 
each  party  said  :  "  \Miich  is  it  going  to  be  ?  Is  he  going 
to  be  a  churchman  or  is  he  going  to  be  a  nonconformist " — 
clearly  that  was  not  a  matter  to  which  any  answer  could  be 
given.  When  it  was  explained  by  the  county  council 
that  we  had  provided  for  their  having  two  guardians  the 
whole  of  the  opposition  collapsed,  and  though  an  order 
for  a  Government  inquiry  had  been  issued  it  was  a 
mere  form.  That  is  a  very  good  illustration  of  what  you 
mean,  I  think. 

76963.  I  was  going  to  ask  your  opinion  as  to  the  size 
of  a  board  of  guardians  in  point  of  numbers.  In  Wiltshire 
I  see  they  rtm  from  fourteen  in  Mere  up  to  forty-eight,  I 
think  it  is,  in  another  union,  but  in  the  eastern  counties 
we  have  examples  of  large  boards  of  guardians,  such  as 

Louth  99,  Lincoln  103.  Speaking  from  your  practical  Suitability 
experience  what  should  you  say  on  that  point  ? — I  prefer  " 
a  rather  smaller  area,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  lay  down  any  cast-iron  rule,  for  this  reason,  that  what 
you  want  to  get  is  a  grouping  of  whatever  parishes  naturally 
go  to  a  common  centre.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  our 
arrangement  in  Wiltshire  has  worked  very  well,  because 
each  of  the  small  towns  is  a  centre  of  the  imion.  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  Cirencester  union  in  Gloucestershire, 
which  is  an  enormous  union  and  is  a  most  inconvenient 
one.  For  riu-al  council  purposes  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  they  have  divided  into  two,  if  not  three, 
rural  councils. 

76964.  I  gather  that  you  M'ould  take  the  existing  union 
areas  as  a  rule  as  convenient  local  units,  the  parishes 
being  grouped  round  a  market  town  ? — In  my  own 
county  that  is  certainly  the  case.  When  all  this  boundary 
work  began,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  now  is  a  very  long 
time  ago,  the  question  arose  whether  we  should  try  to 
get  the  Local  Government  Board  to  alter  some  of  the 
unions  on  the  lines  of  our  old  highway  districts,  or  whether 
we  should  break  up  the  highway  districts  on  the  lines  of 
the  existing  unions.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Poor  Law  unions  were  infinitely  more  convenient 
than  our  old  highway  districts,  and  we  destroyed  our  old 
highway  districts,  and  broke  them  up  and  recast  them 
entirely  upon  the  lines  of  the  unions.  Then  you  know 
ultimately  by  the  Act  of  1894,  the  highway  work  and  all 
that  was  taken  over  by  the  rural  council.  But  we  had 
practically  done  that  for  ourselves  before  the  Act  of 
1894. 

76965.  Of  course,  from  the  administrative  point  of 
view  in  dealing  with  the  indoor  poor  the  difficulty  of  a 
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union  lies  in  the  classification  and  in  the  treatment  of 
special  cases.  You  have  given  us  one  example  of  a 
possible  extension  of  classification  in  the  case  of  the  idle 
poor,  which  you  suggested  might  be  dealt  with  by  the 
county.  Would  you  in  that  case  take  a  county  composed 
of  union  areas,  or  would  you  take  a  county  council  area  ? 
— I  think  the  county  council  area  has  a  very  much  greater 
hold  upon  the  mind  of  the  people.  The  fepistrative 
unit  of  the  county  is  hardly  kno^^Ti  to  anybody  outside 
the  walls  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  if  I  may  say 
so. 

76966.  There  are  some  counties,  as  you  know,  which 
overlap  very  much  more  than  Wiltshire  does,  as  they 
are  not  in  the  reformed  condition  of  Wiltshire.  I  was 
going  to  ask  you  next  whether  you  would  extend  that 
principle  of  treatment  by  classification  to  any  other 
classes  of  the  poor,  more  especially  from  the  medical 
point  of  view  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  might  be  some  other 
county  establishments  that  might  be  established  with 
advantage  for  the  treatment  of  certain  classes  of  medical 
cases.  But  that  would  not  affect  my  general  opinion 
that  the  Poor  Law  work  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term 
should  remain  where  it  is.  I  think  you  would  have  to 
deal  with  each  suggestion  of  that  kind  on  its  merits. 

76967.  Taking  the  case  of  the  phtliisical  poor,  would 
you  favour  provision  being  made  by  the  county  for  that 
class  ? — I  see  no  objection.  I  live  myself  close  to  the 
famous  Winsley  sanatorium.  What  the  future  of  the 
Winsley  sanatorium  may  be  it  would  be  rash  to  say, 
because  it  is  public  property  that  its  finances  are  not  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  I  can  quite  imagine  that  it  might 
be  to  the  advantage  of  a  county,  or  two  or  three  counties, 
to  take  over  the  establishment  ;  and  from  what  I  hear  it 
is  exceedingly  likely  that  'A  these  financial  difficulties 
continue  in  regard  to  this  very  fine  and  magnificent 
establishment,  which  is  doing  very  excellent  work,  the 
citj^  of  Bristol  will  make  an  attempt  to  take  it  over.  But 
I  think  it  is  very  possible,  if  that  were  so,  that  my  county 
might  be  willing,  and  the  county  of  Somerset  might  be 
willing  to  do  what  we  have  done,  for  example,  in  regard 
to  the  "  Formidal)le  "  industrial  training  ship  at  Bristol, 
which  as  I  daresay  you  know,  has  been  brought  on  land 
and  put  on  an  entirely  new  footing  by  a  joint  scheme 
in  which  all  the  western  counties  co-operate,  namely, 
Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  the  county  of  Bristol  and 
the  county  of  Wiltshire. 

76968.  If  such  an  institution,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
were  taken  over  by  the  countj^  would  you  admit  cases 
by  payment  ? — That  is  not  a  question  which  I  perhaps 
have  any  special  experience  of. 

76969.  My  point  is  rather  this,  that  if  in  the  first  place 
they  were  made  for  paupers  only  it  would  be  giving  the 
pauper  an  unfair  privilege  over  the  man  who  was  not  a 
pauper  ? — I  had  not  in  my  mind  that  it  should  be  for 
paupers  only. 

76970.  Then  that  difficulty  might  perhaps  be  met  by 
the  guardians  paying  for  the  cases  that  they  sent  ? — Yes. 
You  might  work  it  rather  on  the  lines  of  the  county  asylum 
where  the  charge  for  a  person  sent  is,  as  you  know,  a 
union  charge  and  not  a  county  charge.  Some  persons 
think  that  for  the  sake  of  simplification  of  accounts  it 
might  be  a  desirable  thing  if  the  charge  for  lunacy  was 
made  a  county  charge.  The  present  sj^stem  is  very 
complicated,  because  you  have  the  maintenance  charge 
at  the  county  asylum,  and  then  you  have  certain  charges 
which  are  county  charges  ;  so  practically  you  have 
two  systems  of  accounts  in  regard  to  the  same  building. 

76371.  Practically  unions  can  at  present  provide  for 
thit  special  clas?  of  c  ises,  tint  is  by  forming  joint  boards  ; 
they  have  already  that  power  with  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the 
retention  of  that  power  ? — I  think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  retain  that  unless  you  brought  the  county,  to 
a  larger  extent,  into  the  scheme  of  administration. 
I  have  no  knowledge  or  experience  of  such  com- 
binations myself,  but  I  have  always  understood  that 
they  work  very  well  in  more  populous  districts  like  London 
and  the  North  of  England.  Naturally  the  whole  of  the 
problems  that  I  have  been  brought  alongside  of  in  Wilt- 
shire are  connected  mainly  with  the  difficulties  whicli 
arise  in  a  large  county  with  a  scattered  and  not  very  large 
population  ;  and  I  can  imagine  that  my  experience  may 
be  almost  a  drawback  in  considering — or  in  any  case  it 
may  have  no  claim  to  anybody's  attention  who  might 


be  considering  the  case  of  a  totally  different  county,  let 
us  say  in  the  north  of  England  where  you  were  dealing 
with  the  difficulties  of  administering  a  very  dense 
population  in  a  comparatively  small  area. 

76972.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  Have  you  had  any  experience 
of  securing  co-operation  among  unions  for  a  common  end  ? 
— No  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have,  except  in  regard  to  the 
isolation  hospital  question  ;  and  that  really  is  more  a  co- 
C'peration  of  urban  and  rural  councils  than  of  unions. 

76973.  It  seems — to  follow  up  what  Dr.  Downes  was 
saying — that  matters  have  now  becom?  so  specialised 
that  it  is  almost  essential  tD  treat,  let  us  say,  the  feeble- 
minded and  consumptives  by  some  joint  action,  and  the 
difficulties  it  seems  to  me  of  securing  co-operation  amongst 
boards  of  guardians  are  so  great  that  it  is  almost  inevitable 
to  form  a  new  unit  for  the  purpose  ? — I  should  look  upon 
the  treatment  of  the  feeble-minded  as  a  quite  natural 
development  of  the  powers  of  county  councils  in  regard 
to  lunacy  ;  I  mean  the  two  things  touch  one  another 
so  closely. 

76974.  When  you  have  once  begun  that  system, 
you  very  soon  reduce  the  workhouse  population  to  a  very 
small  proportion.  Supposing  that  you  take  out  the 
feeble-minded  and  supposing  you  take  out  certain  classes 
of  disease  and  then  supposing  you  take  out  the  ne'er-do- 
wells  in  the  way  you  describe,  you  have  practically  only 
left  the  aged  and  infirm,  have  you  not  ? — The  aged  and 
iifirm  and  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief. 

76975.  I  am  taking  the  workhouse  alone  ;   you  would 
only  have  there  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — Yes. 

76976.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole  at  the  present  day 
the  workhouse  is  appropiate  to  the  aged  and  infirm  ? — 
My  imprj5sion  is  thatthe  workhouse  system  at  the  present 
day  has  gradually  and  entirely  transformed  itself  since  the 
original  institution  of  the  Poo?  Law.  The  workhouse  has 
graiually  become  a  sort  of  district  hospital. 

76977.  That  is  the  cise  in  the  towns,  but  do  you  think 
it  is  so  much  the  case  in  the  country  ? — I  certainly  think 
there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  my  county  of 
what  may  be  called  the  humanitarian  aspect  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  in  the  workhouse. 

76978.  But  you  would  not  say  that  a  larger  proportion 
of  them  are  now  in  the  infirmary  than  used  to  be  in  the 
workhouse,  would  you  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would 
go  so  far  as  that. 

76979.  Supposing  that  that  feeling  and  that  system 
is  growing,  and  that  the  workhouse  is  used  more  as  a 
retreat  than  as  a  test,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  substitute  for  it  institutions  of  a  similar  size,  and 
have  a  greater  number  of  them  ? — I  think  you  would 
meet  with  a  very  great  deal  of  opposition  to  that.  The 
opposition  would  be  based  partlj'  upon  the  hardship  of 
moving  the  poor  from  the  district  which  they  have 
kno\vn,  that  is,  moving  them  away  from  what  has  been 
their  home.  Even  if  they  are  inside  the  workhouse,  they 
seem  to  have  the  feeling  of  preferring  to  be  near  the  old 
place. 

76980.  That  proposal  to  bring  them  nearer  their  home 
would  multiply  the  numbfr  of  institutions  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  would  centralise  and 
diminish  the  number  of  institutions  for  special  ailments 
and  so  forth.  When  we  were  in  Scotland,  we  were 
sho^vn  a  great  many  illustrations  of  parish  homes  which 
have  been  started  on  those  line  s,  and  were  worked  very 
economically,  and  with  very  great  content  I  think  to  the 
iamates  ? — That,  I  think,  is  a  more  practical  solution 
than  that  of  handing  over  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
Poor  Law  as  it  now  is  to  the  county  councils.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  very  large  change.  You  would  have 
to  hand  over  the  whole  of  the  present  workhouse  establish- 
ments to  some  body,  presumably  to  the  county  council,  and 
ask  them  to  find  something  to  do  with  them. 

76981.  Either  that  or  to  treat  them  as  your  parish 
treated  its  unnecessary  church — demolish  them  ? — Yes. 

76982.  Then  again  there  is  the  question  of  the  pauper 
children  ;  do  you  think  that  the  lime  has  come  when  they 
would  more  appropriately  be  treated  by  the  education 
authority  than  by  the  Poor  Law  authority? — In  my 
county,  the  children  in  the  workhouses  have,  for  a  very 
considerable  time,  been  almost  universally  sent  into  the 
town  schools,  Poor  Law  schools  in  the  workhouse  having 
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practically  long  since  been  abolished.  I  think  the  Malmes- 
bury  Union  was  the  only  one  that  held  on  for  a  long  time 
to  having  its  own  school  and  then  there  was  a  clause  in 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888  which  held  out  a  direct 
inducement  to  the  workhouses  to  send  these  children  into 
the  town  schools. 

76983.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  system  of  boarding 
them,  even  in  workhouses,  is  satisfactory  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  in  itself.  On  the  other  hand  a  boarding- 
out  system  is  one  which  depends  entirely  for  its  success 
upon  your  local  committee,  and  that  is  an  uncertain 
thing.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  devotion  of 
persons,  mostly  ladies,  v,  ho  give  so  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  boarding-out  committees,  but  there  is  always 
an  element  of  uncertainty  about  it.  I  was  reading  only 
yesterday  a  speech  of  Dr.  Macnamara,  and  I  was  glad 
to  read  it,  saying  something  on  the  other  side,  about 
what  are  known  as  the  barrack  schools  near  London. 
There  was  a  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  swept  over  the 
country  some  time  ago  ;  all  the  barrack  schools  were  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  all  the  children  turred  out  of  them 
and  put  into  home.?.  As  Dr.  Macnamara  pointed  out, 
it  entirely  depended  whether  you  could  find  homes  and 
adequate  committees  to  carry  out  that  plan.  Therefore, 
to  say  the  least,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  pull  down  barrack 
schools  in  too  great  a  hurry. 

76984.  I  am  not  exactly  proposing  any  alternative 
at  the  present  moment  for  the  present  system,  only  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  education  authority  is  a  very  appro- 
priate body  to  decide  on  the  whole  treatment  of  children. 
Instead  of  dividing  that  between  two  authorities  ? — I 
am  rather  inclined  to  agree  in  that  view. 

76985.  We  really  have  reduced  the  population  of  the 
workhouse  to  almost  nothing  this  afternoon  ;  and  the 
qiiestion  arises  whether  the  functions  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians with  regard  to  outdoor  relief — and  they  would  have 
almost  nothing  else  left — call  for  the  amount  of  elaborate 
machinery  ard  the  separate  bodies  that  we  at  present 
have  ? — It  might  be  quite  possible,  and  in  my  own  county 
I  certainly  know  one  case  where  two  unions  could  perfectly 
combine  to  use  one  workhouse.  It  is  the  union  where  I 
live,  Bradford.  They  could  perfectly  well  combine 
with  the  Trowbridge  L^nion.  The  workhouse  is  a  very 
bad  workhouse ;  it  is  inconveniently  situated,  in  a 
most  impossible  place. 

76986.  Take  again  the  case  with  regard  to  the  admini- 
stration of  outdoor  relief.  Do  you  think  that  the  time 
has  come  when  it  would  be  possible  to  have  amalgamation 
and  co-operation  between  a  good  many  sources  of  relief 
of  the  poor  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  endowed  charities,  for 
instance,  to  take  a  prominent  example,  could  be  brought 
within  a  joint  scheme,  and  you  might  have  a  body  admini- 
stering both  the  rates  and  such  endowments  ? — I  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  the  further  reform  of  endowments,  but 
I  think  anybody  who  watches  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
anything  relating  to  endowments  through  Parliament 
would  not  be  inclined  to  stake  very  much  upon  that. 
It  is  a  very  long  and  slow  process.  I  noticed  last  year, 
with  regret,  that  probably  those  clauses  in  the  Education 
Bill  ^yhich  we  might  have  hoped  that  everybody  would 
have  combined  to  pass  into  law — what  was,  I  think.  Part 
II.  of  the  Bill,  which  related  to  endowments ;  there  was 
no  Party  question  involved  at  all  —  apparently  it  was 
the  only  part  of  the  Bill  which  everybody  was  willing  to 
combine  with  everybody  else,  not  to  support,  but  to  drop, 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

76987.  Apart  from  its  practicality,  do  you  think  as  an 
ideal  that  any  progress  may  be  suggested  in  the  direction 
of  common  a,ction  between  the  various  bodies  for  the 
utilisation  of  the  various  sources  for  the  relief  of  poverty  ? 
— I  think  you  could  only  deal  strongly  with  endowments 
by  putting  authority  in  the  hands  of  some  rather  central 
body  like  the  county  council,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Charity  Commissioners.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  done 
actually  in  some  counties — ^in  my  own  amongst  others — to 
take  the  preliminary  step  by  those  inquiries  that  have 
been  held  in  every  parish  in  the  county  under  a 
little  Act  which  was  passed  by  Lord  Rosebery's 
Government,  by  which  a  county  council  was  allowed  to 
contribute  one -half,  I  think,  or  any  way  some  proportion, 
of  the  cost  of  the  Charity  inquiries.  In  Wiltshire,  we  stand 
in  this  position — that  there  has  been  an  inc[uiry  held  by 
a  Local  Government  Board  inspector  in  every  parish  in 
the  county.    The  cost  was  divided  between  the  county 


and  the  Government,  and  we  have  now  got  a  full  report 
about  these  endowments  from  every  parish  in  the  count}'. 
No  doubt  that  has  set  people  thinking  a  good  deal,  because 
they  know  a  great  deal  more  in  black  and  white  through 
a  printed  document,  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  than  they 
ever  did  before.  I  look  upon  that  as  certainly  a  most 
valuable  first  step  in  the  direction  to  which  you  point. 
But  how  far  that  has  been  carried  out  all  over  England,  I 
do  not  know.  It  has  been  carried  out  in  some  other 
counties. 

76988.  I  think  it  is  the  case  in  France,  is  it  not,  that 
the  local  government  there  administer  a  fund  which 
combines  a  great  variety  of  sources  of  relief  ? — That  is 
so.  In  France  the  whole  system  is  quite  different 
from  ours,  because  the  Government  take  the  control, 
as  far  as  I  know,  not  only  over  endowments, 
but  even  over  private  gifts,  which  in  England  would 
lead  to  a  rebellion,  and  would  be  looked  upon  as  an 
interference  with  the  rights  of  the  individual  which 
would  be  quite  unheard  of.  You  cannot,  so  far  as  I 
know,  in  France  do  anything  considerable  in  regard  to  a 
charity  without  first  of  all  getting  the  approbation  of  a 
Government  department  in  some  form,  and  getting  a 
declaration  that  it  is  d'ulilite  puhlique,  or  something  of 
that  kind  ;  but  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  details. 

76989.  Do  you  think  with  regard  to  the  provision  for 
sickness  in  the  form  of  hospitals  the  time  has  come  when 
some  Government  interference  is  necessary  ?  Do  you  think 
that  in  the  country  districts,  and  in  the  coimtry  towns, 
the  provision  of  hospital  accommodation  on  the  voluntary 
system  is  sufficient  or  is  likely  to  remain  so  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  it  is.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  public  authorities  becoming  the 
hospital  authorities.  I  do  not  know,  for  example,  what 
happens  in  the  southern  part  of  my  county,  with  which 
I  am  not  so  well  acquainted  as  I  am  with  the  north — 
Wiltshire  really  is  two  counties — but  the  Salisbury 
Infirmary,  which  is  an  ancient  and  admirable  institution, 
is,  I  do  know,  in  constant  and  growing  financial  difficulties, 
and  notwithstanding  every  effort  that  has  been  made, 
things  are  now,  I  am  told,  in  a  worse  position  than  ever. 
How  long  that  infirmary  can  hold  out  as  a  voluntary 
institution  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  nor  what  would  happen 
if  it  was  closed. 

76990.  Do  you  think  the  appropriate  authority  for 
such  a  purpose  would  be  the  Poor  Law  authority  ? — Or 
the  town  council. 

76991.  As  between  the  two,  the  Poor  Law  authority 
or  the  town  council,  which  of  those  two  would  you  select  ? 
— In  a  case  of  that  kind  I  think  I  should  prefer  the  town 
council. 

76992.  That  would  remove  another  very  large  class 
of  cases  off  the  Poor  Law  entirely,  that  is,  the  acute 
cases  of  sickness  in  the  county  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

7699.3.  And  would  leave  you  only  the  chronic  cases  ? — 
Many  of  the  unions  in  my  county  are  really  nothing  but 
rural  districts,  and  there  is  no  town  in  them,  I  mean 
there  the  municipal  authority  is  practically  the  Poor  Law 
authority.  Salisbury  is  not  a  case  of  that  kind  ;  but  if 
you  take  the  rest  of  the  south  of  the  county.  Mere  Union, 
Tisbury  Union,  Amesbury  Union  and  Pewsey  Union,  you 
will  find  they  are  the  bodies  where  the  guardians  and 
the  municipal  authority,  the  rural  district  council,  are 
absolutely  identical. 

76994.  I  presume  the  hospital  serves  a  much  larger  area 
than  Salisbury  town  ? — Yes,  it  serves  the  whole  county. 

76995.  Supposing  you  let  the  Salisbury  To^vn  Coimcil 
take  over  the  Salisbury  hospital,  the  ratepayers  of  Salis- 
bury might  fairly  object  to  having  to  provide  a  hospital 
for  the  whole  county  ? — Yes,  and  they  would.  I  said 
the  town  council,  but  I  meant  that  it  would  be  done  by 
the  municipal  rather  than  by  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 
You  would  certainly  have  to  bring  in  Wilton.  The  City 
of  Salisbury  and  the  town  of  Wilton  almost  touch  one 
another,  and  the  bulk  of  the  patients  come  from  Salisbury 
and  Wilton. 

76996.  Practically  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
county  authority  having  to  provide  hospital  accommo- 
dation for  the  whole  county  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

76997.  {Mr.  Beniham.)  I  think  you  said  in  answer  to 
a  question  by  the  Chairman  that  you  are  against  an 
ad  hoc  authority  as  well  in  Poor  Law  as  in  education  ? — 
Yes. 
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76998.  What  form  of  authority  would  you  suggest  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  ad  hoc  authorities  ? — My 
evidence  has  rather  pointed  to  the  fact  that  I  think,  at 
least  for  the  present,  that  the  existing  Poor  Law  authority 
had  better  be  maintained  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  subject 
to  certain  exceptions  which  I  have  indicated. 

76999.  But  you  would  take  out  of  it  the  elective  element 
altogether  ? — No,  and  I  have  not  suggested  that  at  all. 
By  the  existing  Poor  Law  authority  I  mean  the  elected 
guardians. 

Objection  to      77000.  As  you  are  an  opponent  of  an  ad  hoc  authority  for 
a  county  a purpose,  I  will  ask  you  is  there  any  better  authority 
aiitliodt         *°  ^®  suggested  ?— I  only  said  I  was  an  opponent  of  having 
°    ^  "      s,n  ad  hoc  county  authority. 

77001.  That  applied  to  the  county  only,  did  it  ? — Yes. 
By  an  ad  hoc  authority  I  understood  the  question  to  mean 
a  Poor  Law  county  council,  as  it  were — a  county  council 
specially  elected  for  Poor  Law  purposes  only. 

77002.  That  would  get  over  the  difficulty,  would  it  not, 
of  the  pressure,  providing  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  present  areas  were  too  small,  and  the  county 
area  was  a  suitable  area  for  the  purpose,  but  seeing  that 
the  present  county  councils  have  too  much  to  do,  an 
ad  hoc  authority  for  the  county  area  would  be  at  least 
no  worse  than  the  present  ad  hoc  authority  for  the  union, 
but  you  would  have  the  advantages  of  a  larger  area  ? — 
That  is  the  argument  for  it  which  I  admit,  though  I  think 
there  are  other  arguments  against  it.  It  would  have  that 
advantage. 

77003.  If  I  understand  you  aright,  you  suggest  that 
if  more  hospital  provision  is  required  for  the  sick,  and  if 
you  prefer  the  town  council  should  do  it  rather  than  the 
guardians,  would  that  not  mean  that  the  sick  would 
gradually  be  taken  charge  of  by  to-mi  councils  instead 
of  by  the  guardians,  and  that  the  section  of  what  are 
called  sick  paupers  would  be  abolished  ? — Yes.  I  C[uite 
admit  it  would  tend  in  that  direction,  and  I  am  ciuite 
conscious  that  there  is  a  tendency  gradually  to  eliminate 
one  class  after  another  from  the  purview  of  Poor  Law 
administration.  But  I  am  not  anxious  to  see  that  go 
beyond  a  certain  point,  because  I  am  afraid  of  breaking 
down  the  county  machine.  I  admit  it  ia  difficult  to  say 
exactly  where  you  can  draw  the  line. 

77004.  Yovi  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger,  do  you, 
in  breaking  down  what  is  really  the  principle  of  pauperism, 
that  is,  that  people  are  dependent  upon  the  efforts  of 
other  people  for  their  existence  ? — I  think,  as  I  pointed 
out  just  now  in  regard  to  the  possibility,  for  example, 
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in  my  county  of  the  Winsley  Sanatorium  being  taken  Question 
over,  there  are  a  great  number  of  cases  where  you  could  payment  i 
with    advantage    contemplate    paying    jjatients.    The  cases  in 
existing  Lunacy  Acts  contemplate  the  possibility  of  a  ■'Special 
county  asylum  taking  pajing  patients,  and  it  is  only  pointy 
because  of  the  horrible  increase  in  the  number  of  lunatics  "^^'''itution 
that  in  the  county  we  have  been  obliged  to  give  that  up 
because  we  have  been  obliged  to  devote  the  whole  space 
in  the  asylum  to  pauper  patients  in  order  to  avoid  build- 
ing yet  another  new  block.    But  in  Dorsetshire  I  am 
informed  by  Lord  Digby,  who  is  chairman  of  the  lunacy 
committee  of  that  county,  that  they  are  deliberatelv 
laying  themselves  out  there  in  their  county  asylum  for 
taking  a  very  large  number  of  paying  patients,  and  they 
are  doing  it  very  successfully.    They  are  making  the 
paying  patients  practically  indirect  contributors  to  the 
reduction  of  the  rates. 

77005.  With  regard  to  lunatics  generally,  would  you  Question  o 
abolish  the  term  pauper  lunatic  altogether,  and  have  making 
the  whole  of  the  lunatics  either  a  county  or  a  national  pauper 
charge  ? — I  think  there  would  be  an  advantage,  as  I  ''"^^tics  a 
think  I  suggested  in  answer  to  a  cpiestion  of  Dr.  Downes, 
in  simplifying  accounts  by  making  the  lunacy  charge  a       °  * 
county  charge.    I  could  never  myself  see  what  practical 
advantage  there  is  to  compensate  for  the  enormous 
amount  of  trouble  that  is  given  by  the  system  of  having 
a  separate  account  for  the  pauper  lunatics  in  each  union, 
as  between  them  and  the  county.    As  you  know  the 
asylum  buildings  and  everything  connected  with  them 
are  provided  by  the  county,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
county  charge  already. 


77006.  Still  there  is  always  a  feeling  that  a  person  is 
a  pauper  who  is  sent  by  a  board  of  guardians  to  a  county 
asylum  and  paid  for  by  that  board  ;  and  it  is  more  a 
question  of  the  deterrence  of  the  Poor  Law  that  I  wish  to 
get  at  rather  than  a  question  as  to  who  is  to  j)ay  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  very  great  deterring  influence 
now.  Formerly,  when  the  county  asylum  was  not  nearly 
as  well  managed  as  it  now  is — and  I  can  recollect  that 
time — there  was  hardly  a  village  in  Wiltshire  where 
there  was  not  a  considerable  number  of  miserable  people, 
hardly  human  beings,  hanging  about,  whose  families 
would  not  send  them  into  the  county  asylum  because 
there  was  a  fixed  idea  that  they  were  badly  treated  there. 
Now  it  is  just  the  other  way  ;  they  all  flock  in,  and  the 
4s.  grant — you  know  what  I  mean — which  is  given  to 
boards  of  guardians  for  every  lunatic  who  is  in  the  coimty 
asylum  has  undoubtedly  had  a  very  great  effect  in 
stimulating  that  movement,  and  making  the  guardians 
williner  to  send  them. 
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ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Monday,  7  th  October,  1907. 


At  Scotland  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


I'RESENT. 


The  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  G.C.S.I., 

etc.,  etc.,  etc.  {Chairman). 
Mr.  F.  H.  Benthajl 
Dr.  A.  H.  Downes. 
The  Rev.  T.  Gage  Gardiner. 
Mr.  George  Lansbury. 
Mr.  J.  Patten-MacDougall,  C.B. 


The  Rev.  L.  R.  Phelps. 
Professor  William  Smart. 
Mrs.  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
Mrs.  Sidney  Webb. 
Miss  Octavia  Hill. 
Mr.  Francis  Chandler 


77007.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a 
parish  of  Poplar  Borough  ? — I  am. 

Oct.  1907.  77008.  You  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  a  state- 
  ment  which  we  will  treat  as  your  evidence-in-chief  if  you 

will  kindly  hand  it  in  ? — Certainly.    {The  Witness  handed 

in  the  following  Statement.) 

1.  I  was  appointed  as  superintendent  relieving  officer 
to  the  now  parish  of  Poplar  Borough  in  June,  1902, 


Mr.  R.  H.  A.  G.  Duff  {Secretary). 
Mr.  J.  Jeffrey  {Assistant  Secretary). 
Mr.  Christopher  Wallace,  called  ;  and  Examined, 
relieving  officer  of  the 


and  was  previously  general  relieving  officer  from  June, 
1894,  and  assistant  general  relieving  officer  from  March, 
1892.    Among  my  present  duties,  which  are  defined  by  Duties  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  I  have  to  attend  the  meet-  Poplai" 
ings  of  the  relief  committees  of  the  board  and  conduct 
correspondence  arising  therefrom,  check  all  the  relieving  ^^^g^ 
officers'  books  and  accounts,  and  give  general  supervision 
to  all  the  officers  in  my  department,  also  keep  up  the  case- 
paper  system. 
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2.  The  out-relief  staff  at  the  present  time  consists  of :  — 

Twelve  relieving  officers. 
One  assistant  relieving  officer. 
Out-relief  distributor  and  two  assistants. 
Collector. 

Prosecution  officer. 

General  relieving  officer. 

Enquiry  officer  and  his  clerical  assistant. 

Clerical  assistant  in  my  own  office. 

Two  clerical  assistants  on  the  new  register. 

3.  The  relief  arrangements  are  as  follows : — The 
guardians  have  two  offices,  at  each  of  which  six  relieving 
officers  have  their  offices  and  receive  applications  daily. 
The  guardians  have  formed  themselves  into  four  I'elief 
committees  which  sit  each  week  to  deal  with  the  applica- 
tions for  relief,  often  sitting  from  five  to  six  hours  at  a 
stretch.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  board  to  give  outdoor 
relief  where  practicable. 

4.  The  board  has  a  set  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
relief  committees,  but  these  are  not  strictly  adhered  to  by 
the  committees. 

5.  The  exceptional  distress  in  this  parish  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  may  probably  be  due  to  any  or 
each  of  the  following  causes  : — 

(o)  Periodical  falling  off  or  slackness  in  trade 
generally.  These  intermittent  periods  of  dullness  in 
trade  cause  great  distress  among  men  who  have  to 
depend  solely  upon  obtaining  casual  employment. 
There  are  hundreds  of  such  men  in  this  parish.  Many 
complaints  have  also  been  made  by  the  applicants 
that  their  trades  have  been  spoiled  by  the  competition 
of  the  cheap  alien  labour,  among  them  being  boot 
trade,  cabinet  making  industry,  and  glass  bevelling, 
etc.,  in  a  lesser  degree. 

(b)  The  geographical  situation  of  the  district  in  the 
County  of  London.  By  this  situation  I  mean  that  as 
the  squeezing-out  process  go?s  on  in  London,  due  to 
the  extension  of  the  city,  influx  of  aliens  and  higher 
rents  and  other  causes,  the  poorer  people  gradually 
drift  east  and  finally  reach  Poplar,  this  being  the 
limit  of  the  London  County  boundary.  There  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  improvement  in  this  direction. 

(c)  Nature  of  Employment. — This  heading  may  be 
considered  as  being  the  cause  of  much  of  the  poverty 
in  this  district,  as  a  good  deal  of  the  work  done  by  the 
women  folk  is  very  badly  paid,  such  as  tailoring  and 
finishing,  shirt  making  and  finishing,  match-box 
making,  eto.  In  the  cases  of  the  old  women  without 
families  many  are  unable  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep 
themselves  without  the  aid  of  outdoor  relief. 

(d)  Casual  Labour  in  the  Docks  and  on  the  Wharves. 
— To  this  system  of  labour  may  probably  be  attributed 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  unsatisfactory  homes  in 
this  district ;  while  there  is  work  going  the  men  earn 
good  money,  but  no  effort  is  made  by  most  of  them 
to  provide  for  the  time  when  work  is  slack.  There  is 
also  the  temptation,  when  they  have  plenty  of  work, 
to  spend  their  money  in  public -ho uses,  the  result 
being  the  wives  and  children  become  the  sufferers. 
There  are  in  this  district  many  hundreds  of  men 
employed  in  the  building  trade  as  painters  and 
decorators,  etc.,  who  are  mostly  out  of  employment  in 
the  winter  time,  as  none  of  this  kind  of  work  is  done 
at  that  time  of  the  year.  During  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July  of  last  year,  much  of  this  work 
was  going  on  in  the  borough  and  consequently  many 
men  found  employment.  From  my  own  observations 
and  from  reports  of  others  there  were  361  properties 
under  repair  during  these  three  months,  and  many  of 
the  properties  included  were  large  factories,  railway 
stations,  public  institutions,  public-houses  and  shops. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  several  houses  and 
works  undergoing  redecoration. 

6.  Out-Relief  to  Abie-Bodied  Men. — I  am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  this  question  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  local  bodies  and  should  not  be  dealt  with  through 
the  Poor  Law  at  all,  as  I  feel  it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  a 
national  character.  To  grant  out-rehef  to  strong 
able-bodied  men  is  demoralising  in  effect,  and  as  there  is 
more  or  less  of  a  rush  when  this  class  of  application  is 
dealt  with,  httle  discrimination  can  be  shown  by  the 
officers  concerned,  as  their  time  is  entirely  taken  up  in 
making  the  preliminary  enquiries  and  dispensing  the 
rehef.  I  am  convinced  that  if  this  question  became 
a  national  one  and  employment  was  provided  by  the 
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State  for  men  who  are  out  of  work,  that  body,  the  "  un- 
employed," would  disappear  entirely,  and  if  it  costs  the 
country  one  or  two  milhon  pounds  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
well  worth  it  to  have  disposed  of  this  c^uestion.  It  is 
the  only  real  test  that  can  be  put  to  a  man  to  offer  him 
work  when  he  asks  for  it. 

7.  Emigration. — This  may  be  one  of  the  ways  of  deahng  Effect  of 
with  unemployed  men,  but  it  does  occur  to  me  that  if  it  is  alien  imnii- 
necessary  to  emigrate  men  owing  to  lack  of  employment  g'ation  on 
in  this  country,  how  is  it  feasible  it  will  improve  with  the  JJJ^'^"'^'  ' 
permitted  immigration  of  thousands  of  unemployed  aliens  ? 

8.  Indoor    Belief. — Legislative    measures    should    be  Need  for-  ■ 
passed  to  deal  with  the  chronic  or  in  and  out  able-bodied  penal 
pauper  who  should  be  dealt  with  in  much  the  same  '^'^y  iii- 
as  a  criminal,  providing  he  is  first  given  the  chance  of  g|^^^^^  ^\^{^. 
showing  that  it  is  only  the  opportunity  he  wants  to  lJQ^^ie^l 
maintain  himself.  paupers. 

9.  Settlement.— I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  law  Proijosed 

of  settlement  and  removal  should  remain  in  force  under  modificatioiv  / 
the  existing  conditions  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  that  it  |^,j,f^iepi"-o,\ 
should  be  modified  and  brought  up-to-date  and  that  the  )-,y  Logg,! 
right  of  appeal  in  the  courcs  should  be  abolished  and  Government 
the  Local  Government  Board  constituted  the  authority  Board  of 
for  deciding  any  question  of  dispute  between  unions  and  settlement 
parishes,  thus  saving  an  immense  amount  of  unnecessary  disputes., 
expense  to  the  ratepayers.  Need  for 

10.  Habitual  Tramps. — In  this  instance  I  am  speaking  preventive 
unofficially  and  as  a  private  individual.    I  have  observed,  iiieasnres  for 
when  going  through  the  country  lanes  of  some  of  the 
home  coimties,  the  terrible  results  which  have  accruocf 
through  this  class  being  allowed  to  wander  at  will  all  over; 

the  country,  children  and  even  young  girls  apparentljr^ 
with  no  other  prospect  or  aim  in  life  than  to  remain  with, 
their  wretched  parents  wandering  from  one  casual  ward: 
to  another.    In  my  opinion  a  law  should  be  passed 
dealing  with  this  matter  in  a  preventive  sense. 

77009.  {Chairman.)  You  were  an  assistant  relieving 
officer  in  1892  ? — I  was.  i 

77010.  There  have  been  changes  made  in  the  system  of  Effect  on 
employment  at  the  docks  ;  have  those  changes  come  into  pauperism 
operation  since  you  have   been  appointed  ? — Do  you     change  in 
mean  the  changes  in  the  system  of  employznent  in  the  '^•o'^ditions  of 
docks  ?  ^  labour. 

77011.  Yes  ;  there  is  a  new  system  now  at  the  docks  ? 
— I  was  not  awiire  of  that. 

77012.  It  is  since  the  dock  strike  ? — I  hxve  been  there 
since  the  dock  strike. 

77013.  I  was  only  asking  you  that  in  connection  witli 
casual  labour  at  the  docks.  Has  there  been  increasing 
pressure  from  the  docks  on  the  poor  rates  during  your 
term  of  office  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly. 

77014.  That  is  to  say  that  though  changes  have  been 
made,  they  have  not,  so  far  as  the  Poor  Law  is  concerned, 
improved  the  f)osition  of  the  casual  labourers  at  the 
docks  ?— No. 

77015.  The  procedure  of  your  board  of  guardians  is  Poplar  pro- 
to  form  themselves  into  four  relief  committees  ? — Yes.      cedure  as  to 

rdicf  3/11  f  I 

77016.  And  they  sit  each  week  ?— Yes.  ihne  oecu- 

77017.  They  necessarily  have  a  very  large  number  of  IJ^*^'? 
applicants  before  them  ?— Yes,  they  do.  decidmg 

'■  ^  '  cases. 

77018.  Which  entails  very  long  sittings,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  sometimes  they  sit  five  or  six  hours. 

77019.  And  even  then  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to  get 
through  all  the  cases  ? — Yes. 

77020.  You  think  that  the  geographical  position  of  Geographical 
Poplar  is  peculiar  ;  and  that  it  is  the  receptacle  of  a  good  P°pt'°" 
deal  that  is  squeezed  out  from  other  parts  of  London  ?—  of  i^op'ar.fs 

-f  .  ■      f  j-i   t  attectmg  its 

I  am  certam  of  th  t.  ,  .  .^cial  con- 

77021.  And  they  remain  in  Poplar,  Poplar  being  sar-  dition. 
rounded  by  water,  so  to  speak  ? — Yes. 

77022.  You  have  a  good  deal  of  low  grade    labour  Industrial 


have  you  not  ? — Yes,  of  the  lowest  class,  I  might  say,  in 
Poplar. 

77023.  Are  there  any  highly  organised  trades  in  Poplar 
on  a  large  scale  ? — Not  on  a  large  scale. 

77024.  There  were  some  ship-building  works  there  ? — 
Yes  ;   I  believe  thej'  have  gone  or  are  going. 

77025.  Were  they  in  the  union  ? — Yes ;  Messrs.  Yarrow, 
I  presume  you  refer  to. 
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77026.  Since  you  have  been  there  have  any  others  gone 
besides  Messrs.  Yarrow  ?— No,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  shipbuilding  yards  that  have  gone. 

77027.  Tlie  Thames  Shipbuilding  Company  is  still! 
there  ? — That  is  still  there,  but  that  is  not  in  the  Poplar 
Union,  it  is  in  the  West  Ham  Union. 

77028.  You  attribute  the  bulk  of  the  pauperism  to 
the  casual  system  of  labour  that  is  so  prevalent  in  Poplar  ? 
— Yes,  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it,  if  not  all  to 
do  with  it. 

77029.  You  have  a  number  of  persons  connected  with 
seasonal  trades  as  well  as  those  ? — Yes. 

77030.  The  building  trade  ? — Yes,  several  hundreds 
employed  in  the  building  trade ;  thousands,  I  might  say. 
Of  course,  in  the  winter  time  most  of  those  are  out  of 
employment,  and  they  increase  the  already  numerous 
applicants  at  the  docks  for  casual  work. 

77031.  You  say  you  have  a  number  of  persons  con- 
nected with  the  building  trade,  such  as  painters  and 
decorators  ;  those  would  be  skilled  men  ? — Of  a  class, 
yes,  not  altogether.  Painters  and  painters'  labourers 
are  not  skilled  men. 

77032.  Then  is  the  building  trade  a  great  contributor 
to  pauperism,  do  you  think  ? — No,  I  do  not  mean  chat. 
I  mean  that  there  are  lots  of  men  who  live  in  the  district 
who  are  employed  at  that  trade,  and  the  work  ceases 
in  the  winter  time. 

77033.  And  then  they  come  for  relief,  is  that  so  ? — 
Yes,  a  number  of  them  do. 

77034.  I  suppose  amongst  this  class  there  is  not  much 
thrift  ? — No,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is.  There  is  not 
much  chance  for  them  when  they  are  out  of  work  half 
the  year. 

77035.  Take  the  summer ;  are  their  wages  such  that 
there  is  any  portion  of  them  that  they  could  save  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  might  save  a  little  ;  if  they  earn  the 
ordinary  labourer's  wages,  their  wages  would  be  about 
30s.  a  week,  I  suppose. 

77036.  30s.  would  be  a  high  rate  of  wage  in  Poplar 
would  it  ? — Yes,  for  a  labourer. 

77037.  You  adopted  a  system  of  relief  in  kind  in  Poplar, 
did  you  not  ? — To  the  able-bodied,  yes. 

77038.  That  assumed  large  propo'-tions  ? — Yes. 

77039.  What  happened  to  the  relief  given  in  kind  ; 
was  it  consumed  by  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  given  ? — 
So  far  as  I  am  aware. 

77040.  You  have  no  evidence  or  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  otherwise  disposed  of  or  sold  ? — I  did  hear 
of  one  isolated  case  where  the  relief  was  sold,  but  I  have 
no  proof  of  that.  In  the  majority  of  eases  I  have  not 
much  doubt  that  they  consumed  it  themselves,  the 
families  to  which  it  was  given. 

77041.  How  was  this  relief  given,  was  it  given 
the  Urgent  and  Necessitous  Regulation  ? — Yes. 

77042.  What  was  the  result  ?  Did  the  number 
applicants  increase  very  much  ? — They  all  seemed 
<;ome  on  together  at  that  particular  time. 

77043.  Was  there  any  special  cause  contributing  to 
the  want  of  employment  in  Poplar  then  ? — No,  I  am  not 
aware  of  anything  extra,  except  that  it  was  one  of  those 
years  when  things  were  very  bad  generally.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  special  cause  which  would  contribute. 

77044.  Was  this  relief  in  kind  given  after  investigation  ? 
— Yes. 

77045.  And  the  cases  were  all  investigated  ? — Yes, 
every  case. 

77046.  Have  your  numbers  on  out-relief  fallen  very 
much  ? — Yes  ;    they  have  gone  down  considerably. 

77047.  They  always  go  down  in  the  summer,  I  assume  ? 
— Yes  ;  they  always  go  down  in  the  summer. 

77048.  Have  they  gone  down  more  than  usual  this 
last  year  ? — They  went  down  in  the  following  year,  1906. 
The  numbers  in  the  winter  went  down. 

77049.  Before  this  Commission  there  aie  two  classes 
of  contention:  one  is  that  the  paui:)erism  is  mainly  due 
to  conditions,  the  other  is  that  the  administration  en- 
courages applications.    What  is  your  opinion  about  this 
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relief  given  in  kind  ;  do  you  think  it  encouraged  applica-  Sudden  ant 
tions  ? — Undoubtedly   it  would  encourage  some  extra  urgent  neci 
ones  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  destitution  in  the  sity  out- 
district.    That  kind  of  tiimg  would  naturally  draw  a ''^^ipf  to  ab 
certain  class  to  apply,  but  I  do  not  think  that  there  s  ^'^^^^  at 
such  a  number  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  drawing  the    °P'^.''  • 
applicants.    You  could  not  say  that  the  kind  of  relief  [^g  abuse 
attracted  them.    Of  course,  undoubtedly  there  are  a  few  its  cause'  a 
isolated  cases  that  have  been  attracted  by  the  manner  its  eftect'oi 
of  dealing  with  these  people,  but  I  should  say  that  was  number  of 
an  inconsiderable  number.  applicants. 

77050.  Have  you  got  any  figures  with  you  as  regards 
out-relief  ?- — I  am  afraid  I  have  not.  I  have  here  a 
comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  on  the 
outdoor  relief  list,  and  the  cost  of  the  relief  given  for 
weeks  ending  in  October,  1905  and  1906,  and  April,  1906 
and  1907.* 

77051.  We  have  certain  figures  which  were  drawn  up 
under  IMr.  Booth's  superintendence.  What  strikes  one 
is  that  the  increase  in  pauperism  in  Poplar  was  so  very 
much  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  London,  and 
there  was  not  an  increase  of  population.  On  January  1st, 
1895,  the  number  of  paupers  was  returned  at  5,000, 
in  1905  it  was  returned  at  11,600;  and  if  you  take  the 
Metropolis  generally  this  increase  is  enormously  in  exces? 
of  what  occurred  elsewhere.  In  that  interval  of  ten  years 
was  there  a  change  in  the  j^clicy  of  the  Board  ? — I  could 
not  an  wer  that  question. 

77052.  Was  there  any  change  for  the  worse  in  the  Effect  on 
conditions   of  the   locality  during  that  period  ? — Ye=,  Poplar 
undoubtedly.    I  consider  that  Poplar,  Bromley  and  Bow  pauperism 
have  gone  down  very  much  within  the  last  ten  years,  einigratioi 
There  are  any  number  of  empty  houses  at  the  present  ^f^^f  ' 
moment  which  were  not  empty  ten  years  ago.  I 
like  to  say  that  many  of  the  better  class  of  people  have 
moved  out  of  the  district  altogether,  gone  right  away 
from  the  neighbourhood,  not  only  in  Poplar  but  in  all  the 
parishes  ;  they  have  gone  out  to  Woodford,  Ilford,  East 
Ham,  and  so  forth. 

77053.  And  those  that  have  come  in  have  been  of  an 
inferior  class  to  those  that  have  gone  out  ? — Yes  ;  where 
a  house  was  occupied  at  £50  or  £60  a  year  it  is  now  let  to 
two  families,  or  perhaps  more. 

77054.  Coming  to  your  suggestions,  you  would  like  the  p^,^ 
question  of  out-relief  to  the  able-bodied  to  be  dealt  with  (^yj^^jfgf 
nationally  and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  local  bodies  ? —  relief  of  tb 
Yes.  able-bodie 

77055.  I  suppose  one  of  your  reasons  would  be  that  ^°  j  j^^^ggj 
you  would  like  to  have  uniformity  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  ^jj^jefor. 
reason. 

77056.  What  is  your  experience  ;  do  you  think  you  can 
get  unifcirmity  now  with  so  many  different  boards  of 
guardians  ? — Not  at  the  moment.  Besides,  some  dis- 
tricts are  affected  differently  to  others.  For  instance. 
Poplar  will  always  have  this  kind  of  problem  to  deal 
with.  Some  of  the  other  unions  and  parishes  in  London 
will  not  have  it  and  never  have  had  it. 

77057.  You  go  on  to  say  if  it  became  a  national 
question  and  employment  was  provided  by  the  State, 
the  unemployed  would  disappear  entirely  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so,  because  it  could  then  be  thoroughly  threshed 
out  whether  there  was  want  of  employment  or  not.  You 
often  hear  that  these  men  are  not  only  unemployed  but 
unemployable  ;  to  some  extent  there  are  some  of  those 
amongst  those  men  who  are  called  unemployed,  but  it 
still  leaves  a  large  number  of  really  bona  fide  men  out  of 
employment  ;  and  I  think  in  the  hands  of  the  local  bodies 
it  cannot  be  properly  gone  into,  or  under  the  present 
system  it  cannot. 

77058.  By  the  unemployed  disappearing  do  you  me. 
that  the  State  would  have  to  employ  the  great  majority 
of  them,  cr  that  the  pressure  of  a  test  which  could  le 
applied  would  be  such  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  would  find  work  elsewhere  ? — In  both  ways  I  think 
that. 

77059.  You  think  that  if  a  real  test  was  imposed,  a  test 
which  could  not  be  avoided,  it  would  have  that  twofold 
effect ;  the  person  who  wanted  work  would  accept  what 
the  Government  offered  him,  or,  under  pressure,  would 
go  elsewhere  and  try  and  find  work  ? — That  is  so  ;  that 
is  what  I  feel. 

*  Not  printed. 
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77060.  To  put  it  quite  plainly,  I  suppose  you  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  system  ? — No,  I  am  not  at  all. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  right  that  a  man  who  comes  for 
relief  should  be  given  it  without  any  test  of  some  work, 
even  although  he  is  a  bona  fide  case.  You  have  no  evidence 
and  no  means  of  proving  the  man  unless  you  ask  him  to 
work. 

77061.  Are  you  much  troubled  with  habitual  tramps  ; 
I  suppose  they  do  not  come  to  Poplar  ? — No. 

77062.  You  are  rather  in  a  corner  to  which  they  do  not 
go  ? — That  is  so. 

77063.  As  regards  tramps,  I  see  you  would  subject 
them  also  to  a  test,  a  test  probably  of  a  more  severe 
character  ? — I  should  like  to  see  tramps  taken  off  the 
road  altogether  unless  they  were  bona  fide  tramps. 

77064.  Bona  fide  in  search  of  work  ? — Yes. 

77065.  As  to  settlement,  you  would  keep  the  Law  of 
Settlement,  but  you  would  make  the  Local  Government 
Board  the  authority  for  settling  disputes  ? — Yes  ;  I 
think  that  there  would  be  a  lot  of  needless  expense 
saved  to  the  country  if  the  Local  Government  Board 
were  constituted  the  Court  of  Appeal. 

77066.  You  would  also  take  further  steps  as  regards  the 
treatment  of  the  ins-and-outs  ? — Yes.  I  think  '  that 
their  power  of  going  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  twenty 
times  during  the  year,  as  many  of  them  have  done,  as 
we  have  found  out  by  this  new  register,  should  be  curtailed. 
It  is  quite  useless  to  themselves  and  gives  a  lot  of  trouble  ; 
their  continually  going  in  and  out  causes  unnecessary 
expense  to  us. 

77067.  Have  you  much  trouble  with  the  children  of 
those  who  are  continually  in  and  out  ?  Do  they  take 
their  children  with  them  ? — They  do  ;  but  we  try  and 
stop  them  going  out,  if  they  have  children,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  legally. 

77068.  How  do  you  stop  them  from  going  out  ? — I  had 
a  case  the  other  day  where  a  man  applied  for  his  discbarge 
with  his  three  children,  and  I  knew  he  would  be  going 
back  to  the  workhouse  probably  the  same  day,  so  1  saw 
him  and  pointed  out  the  futility  of  his  doing  so,  and  ad- 
vised him  to  withdraw  his  application  until  he  had  got 
some  bona  fide  offer  of  work.  He  was  a  fairly  reasonable 
man  and  he  agreed  to  that. 

77069.  That  was  simply  talking  to  him  ? — Yes. 

77070.  Where  were  his  three  children  ? — In  the  school. 

77071.  Where  ? — Langley  House,  that  is  our  receiving 
home.  In  another  case  the  guardians  would  probably 
allow  the  man  out  by  himself  for  a  week  to  look  for  work 
rather  than  that  he  should  take  the  children  out  with  him. 

77072.  Are  a  large  proportion  of  the  inmates  in  the 
workhouse  ins-and-outs  ? — Yes,  a  great  number. 

77073.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  You  have  some  figures  with 
you  about  the  out  door  pauperism  n  -w,  have  you  not  ? — 
It  is  only  a  return  ;  it  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
number  of  persons  on  the  outdoor  relief  list ,  and  the  cost 
of  relief  given,  for  the  weeks  ending  October  7th  1905, 
and  October,  1906,  and  April,  1906,  and  April,  1907. 

77074.  The  decrease  in  numbers  has  not  very  materially 
d?creas  d  the  total  cost,  has  it  ?  What  is  the  decrease 
in  numbers  ? — On  April  21st,  1908,  there  were  chargeable 
on  the  relief  lists  a  total  of  4,477.  On  April  20th,  this 
year,  there  were  4,150,  a  decrease  of  327,  while  the  cost  had 
gone  u]p  some  £12. 

77075.  The  number  that  have  gone  off  were  made  up 
of  able-bodied  men  and  their  families,  were  they  not,  in 
the  main  ? — -Yes,  I  dare  say. 

77076.  Have  you  an  analysis  there  showing  who  it  is 
that  has  gone  off  ?  The  point  that  I  want  to  put  to  you 
is  that  the  deorease  in  numbers  is  largely  made  up  of 
women  and  children  ? — Of  able-bodied  men  and  their 
families. 

77077.  An  able-bodied  man  would  be  getting  5s.  worth  of 
relief  in  kind,  and  he  would  have  tacked  on  to  him  pro- 
bably five  other  individuals,  so  that  there  would  be  six 
individuals  really  only  accounting  for  about  5s.  of  relief. 
That  is  the  point  I  am  putting  ? — The  whole  of  the 
decrease  was  under  the  heading  of  "  able-bodied,"'  with 
the  exception  of  twenty-seven.  In  fact,  300  of  the  327 
decrease  were  accounted  for  under  the  heading  of  "  able- 
bodied." 


77078.  Therefore,  although  the  number  has  gone  down 
very  considerably,  the  cost  of  relief  is  practically  the  same  ? 
— Practically  so. 

77079.  If  you  only  reckoned  the  able-bodied  man  as 
one  even  in  the  worst  times  when  Poplar  was  relieving 
those  people,  even  then  the  great  bulk  of  those  relieved 
would  be  the  sick,  widows  and  children,  and  aged  people  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

77080.  So  that  the  able-bodied  j^roblem,  so  far  as  out- 
door relief  is  concerned,  is  only  a  small  one,  even  in  Pojjlar, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  cost  ? — In  October,  1905,  when 
we  had  that  tremendous  pressure,  there  were  1,505  on 
the  able-bodied  list. 

77081.  That  1,505  included  women  and  children,  the 
wives  and  families  ? — Women,  not  children. 

77082.  Wlaat  was  the  cost  ?— £809  4s.  6d.  This  was 
the  total  cost  of  out-relief  for  this  par  icular  week  and 
not  to  the  able-bodied  only. 

77083.  The  1,505  would  be  able-bodied  men  and  their 
wives  only,  is  that  it  ? — Yes. 

77084.  You  would  not  have  any  widows  in  that  figure  ? 
— Yes,  you  would  have  widows  amongst  that  number. 

77085.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  out.  Wliat  I  wanted 
to  find  Out  was  what  was  the  cost  of  relief  of  able-bodied 
men  alone  at  the  highest  point  ? — I  am  unable  to  answer 
that. 

77086.  You  could  get  us  that,  could  you  not  ? — I  have 
no  doubt  I  could. 

77087.  [Mr.  Phelps.)  Supposing  that  an  able-bodied 
man  applies  to  you  for  relief,  he  having  a  wife  and  three 
children,  what  number  of  persons  do  you  enter  on  the 
list  ?— Five. 

77088.  That  is  to  say  the  1,505  would  be  made  up  of 
men  and  their  wives  and  families  ? — No  children  appear 
to  be  included  in  that  1,505. 

77C89.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  man  and  wife  and 
three  children  count  as  five  ? — Not  in  that  1,505.  The 
heads  are  "  not  able  -  bodied,"  "  able  -  bodied  "  and 
"  children."  Under  the  heading  of  "  able-bodied  "  there 
are  1,505. 

77090.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  How  many  children  were 
there  the  same  week  ? — 2,616. 

77091.  They  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  the  depen- 
dents of  those  1,505  ? — Yes,  and,  of  course,  the  widows- 
would  come  in  that. 

77092.  What  I  would  like  to  get  is  the  cost  of  relief  to 
the  able-bodied  men  at  the  time  of  the  highest  pressure, 
can  you  get  that  for  us  ? — Yes,  I  can  get  that.  [Sub- 
scqnenfy  sent.    See  App.  No.  XV.  (A)  ). 

77093.  Have  you  got  the  figures  of  the  highest  number 
of  men  that  were  ever  relieved  in  Poplar  under  the  Sudden 
and  Urgent  Necessity  Regulation  ? — I  should  think  that 
1,505  would  include  it. 

77094.  I  understood  the  highest  figure  was  somewhere 
between  600  and  700  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  that. 

77095.  It  is  true  that  in  Poplar  the  rule  is  to  give 
outdoor  relief  to  aged  people,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

77096.  Of  course,  a  policy  like  that  does  not  deter 
people  from  applying,  does  it  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

77097.  If  it  gets  known,  obviously  more  people  would 
come  ? — We  do  get  extra  ones. 

77098.  The  board,  so  long  as  you  have  been  connected 
with  it,  has  always  been  an  out-relief  board,  has  it  not  ? — 
Yes. 

77099.  That,  of  course,  accounts  for  the  difference 
between  Poplar  and,  say,  Whitechapel  to  some  extent, 
does  it  not  ? — Yes.  Of  course,  so  far  as  Whitechapel  is 
concerned,  although  they  do  not  give  any  out-relief, 
and  have  not  got  any  paupers,  it  is  a  question  whether 
they  do  away  with  pauperism  by  not  giving  out-relief. 

77100.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  What  do  you  mean  exactly  by 
"  do  away  with  pauperism  "  ? — They  may  do  away  with 
it  in  their  own  district,  but  the  people  are  still  poor,  and 
they  will  go  where  they  can  get  relief. 

77101.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  that  ? — I  have 
not  any  figures. 

77102.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Still  there  was  a  case  in  Poplar 
the  other  day,  was  there  not,  from  Whitechapel  ? — We 
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do  get  case3  frequently  from  other  places,  but  we  remove 
them  back  as  far  as  possible. 

77103.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  charges  against  Poplar 
is  that  it  entices  everybody  from  all  the  other  districts, 
is  it  not  ?— That  may  be  so. 

77104.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  In  Paragraph  4  of  your  state- 
ment you  say  there  is  a  set  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
the  relief  committees,  but  those  are  not  strictly  adhered 
to  by  the  committees  ? — Yes. 

77105.  Have  you  any  particular  rule  in  mind  that 
would  improve  the  administration  if  it  were  adhered  to  ? 
■ — I  have  a  book  of  the  rules  here.  It  is  difficult  to 
answer  that  question  because  there  are  about  twenty-five 
rules.  Circumstances,  alter  too.  What  would  be  i-eason  - 
able  in  the  days  when  those  rules  were  framed  would  be 
quite  useless  now.    (For  rules  see  Appendix  No.  XV.  (C)  ). 

77106.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougaU.)  What  is  the  date  of 
those  rules  ?— 1895. 

77107.  {Professor  Smart.)  Are  those  the  bye-laws  of 
Poplar,  or  do  they  come  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — They  are  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  relief 
committees  in  the  administration  of  relief,  and  they  were 
framed  by  the  board,  I  think,  in  about  1895. 

77108.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  They  have  been  amended,  I 
think,  raore  recently,  have  they  not  ? — They  may  have 
been.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

77109.  I  thought  possibly,  by  making  this  statement, 
that  you  disapproved  of  the  rules  being  ignored  ? — Yes, 
I  do  ;  I  think  where  there  are  rules  they  should  be  con- 
formed with  ;  and  if  the  rules  are  bad  they  should  be 
amended. 

77110.  Then  you  approve  generally  of  rules  being 
dravTQ  up  by  guardians  for  their  guidance  ? — Yes,  I  think 
it  makes  the  relief  more  uniform. 

77111.  Between  one  relieving  officer's  district  and 
.another  ? — Yes. 

77112.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  had  any  appreciable 
effect  upon  the  pauperism  of  the  district  if  the  rules  had 
been  strictly  adhered  to  ? — It  would  have  reduced  the 
amount  of  relief  in  many  cases.  For  instance,  the  guardians 
had  a  scale  fixed  for  widows  :  a  loaf  for  the  mother  and 
a  loaf  for  each  child.  Is.  in  money  for  each  child  of  school 
age,  and  seven  pints  of  milk  for  each  child  under  two 
vears,  and  oatmeal  and  rice.  That  scale  is  quite  useless 
now,  but  if  that  had  been  adhered  to  it  would  have  been 
a  matter  of  perhaps  5s.  or  6s.  saved  on  each  case  ;  but 
it  is  quite  inadequate. 

77113.  The  amount  given  has  been  in  excess  of  that 
stated  in  the  rules  generally,  I  suppose  ?— Yes,  in  every 
case,  I  might  say.  I  do  not  think  there  is  one  case  on 
the  books  now  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  so 
far  as  out-relief  is  concerned. 

77114.  I  rmderstand  that  relief  in  kind  is  given  direct 
from  the  guardians'  stores,  is  that  so  ?— Yes. 

77115.  Do  you  approve  of  that  system  ?— Yes,  I 
thuak  it  is  a  very  good  system. 

77116.  Better  than  an  order  on  a  shopkeeper  ? — Yes. 

77117.  Do  you  approve  of  relief  in  kind  being  given 
very  largely,  say,  to  widows  and  children  ? — No  ;  I 
think  where  a  case  is  one  that  can  be  trusted  they  can 
often  make  money  go  farther  than  guardians  can,  because 
they  do  not  buy  the  quality  of  food  that  the  guardians 
give  out. 

77118.  Wliat  has  been  the  practice  with  regard  to 
widows  or  deserted  women  with  children  when  out-relief 
has  been  given  ?  Have  they  given  them  sufficient  money 
to  pay  the  rent,  and  relief  in  kind  in  addition  ?— They 
are  given  in  most  cases  a  sum  of  money  now  a  days,  and 
not  kind. 

77119.  Sufficient  to  pay  the  rent  ?— Yes,  I  take  it 
•so.  For  instance,  a  woman  with  perhaps  five  children 
.dependent  would  get  12s.  a  week. 

77120.  In  money  and  kind  ? — In  money. 

77121.  Money  alone  ? — Yes. 

77122.  Any  rehef  in  kind  ? — No. 

77123.  Are  there  cases  where  money  only  is  given  to 
widows  without  relief  in  kind  at  all  ?— Yes,  several. 

77124.  Is  that  a  special  class,  or  is  it  a  rule  applying 
to  all  ?— No,  it  is  done  mostly. 


77125.  With  regard  to  the  able-bodied,  you  sty  you  do  Objection: 
not  approve  of  relief  being  given  to  the  able-bodied  relieving 
without  a  test  ? — Yes.  able-bodie 

77126.  What  is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  proper  te!^fc!°'^'' 
test  being  imposed  in  Poplar  ? — It  all  depends  on  what  is 
thought  to  be  a  good  test,  or  a  test  at  all. 

77127.  Take  your  own  view  of  it ;  what  would  be  a 
proper  test  ? — I  cannot  say.  I  have  not  thought  as  to 
what  would  be  the  best  test ;  the  only  test  that  could  be 
given  is  stone-breaking  in  Poplar.  I  am  not  aware  of 
anything  else  that  could  be  done.  You  could  not  run  a 
farm  ;  there  is  no  place  in  Poplar  where  you  could  do 
that.  We  have  a  farm  out  at  Laindon ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  could  be  arranged  for  a  test  there. 

77128.  What  would  be  your  idea  of  a  test  ?  What 
kind  of  work  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  leave  that  for  people 
who  have  considered  the  question  more  than  I  have,  and 
have  had  greater  opportunities  of  doing  so.  I  still  think 
they  ought  to  have  a  test.  Some  test  ought  to  be  imposed 
or  anybody  can  come  and  say  he  is  out  of  work,  and  you 
have  no  means  of  proving  it.  You  have  means  of  proving 
he  is  out  of  work,  but  whether  he  would  take  work  if  it 
was  offered,  you  have  no  means  of  proving. 


77129.  In  your  suggestion  in  Paragraph  6,  that  the 
question  of  providing  work  is  a  national  one,  and  employ- 
ment ought  to  be  provided  by  the  State,  do  you  think  the 
State  would  provide  a  proper  test  any  better  than  a  local 
board  of  guardians  couLl  do  ? — Yes,  I  do. 

77130.  In  what  way  ? — I  think  that  such  bodies  as  the 
local  body  in  Poplar  are  called  upon  to  do  things  which 
other  local  bodies  in  the  same  locality  are  not  called  upon 
to  do. 

77131.  Could  you  explain  that  a  little  ? — The  position 
of  Poplar  asks  for  persons  to  come  there  for  casual  labour. 
The  work  which  goes  on  in  Poplar,  the  docks  and  wharves, 
and  that  sort  of  thing,  attracts  a  class  of  casual  labour 
which  other  communities  do  not  get. 

77132.  What  you  mean  is  that  you  have  a  larger 
percentage  of  that  class  that  has  to  be  provided  for  by 
Poor  Law  relief  at  certain  times  of  the  year  than  the  rest 
of  London  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

77133.  And  that  makes  it  impossible  for  Poplar  to 
deal  with  them  in  its  own  area  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

77134.  Provided  that  the  whole  of  London  was  managed 
by  one  Poor  Law  authority,  would  it  be  easier  to  deal 
with  the  able-bodied  problem  than  it  is  now  ? — Yes,  very 
much  easier,  I  should  say. 

77135.  You  have  nc  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  kind 
of  test  you  would  impose  ? — I  have  not. 

77136.  Or  the  kind  of  labour  you  would  find,  in  any 
way  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

77137.  When  you  had  the  largest  number  of  able-bodied 
in  receipt  of  relief  in  Poplar,  were  they  relieved  without 
a  test  at  all  ? — Yes.  Not  all  of  them,  because  some  were 
sent  to  the  farm  colony  under  a  special  Order  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  guardians  obtained  a  special 
Order  by  which  we  could  send  those  men  there  ;  but  there 
were  still  a  great  number  on  the  outdoor  rehef  list  without 
any  test. 

77138.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  mentioned  a  wage  of 
30s.  per  week.  Do  you  consider  that  an  average  wage 
in  Poplar  ?— Not  the  average  wage  ;  the  average  wage 
for  that  class  of  men. 

77139.  Wliat  class  of  men  were  you  speaking  of  ?— 
Builders'  and  painters'  labourers  ;   they  get  7d.  an  hour. 
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77140.  Are  they  in  a  trade  union  ?— Yes,  some  of  them 


are. 


77141.  Has  that  trade  union  any  unemployed  benefit 
attached  to  it  ?— No. 

77142.  How  woiild  you  suggest  that  these  people 
could  save.  Is  it  not  rather  difficult  for  a  working  man 
to  save  if  his  union  does  not  provide  any  facility  for  it  ?— 
They  might  belong  to  a  sick  benefit  society. 

77143.  Outside  the  union  altogether  ?— Yes* 

77144.  That  does  not  come  in  contact  with  them  as 
the  trade  union  does  ?— No ;  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
trade  union  has  a  benefit  society. 
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77145.  If  a  trade  union  has  any  benefit  society,  that 
is  the  natural  place  where  the  thrift  would  focus  itself  ?— 
Yes. 

77146.  And  the  great  pity  about  these  unions,  perhaps, 
is  that  they  have  not  an  unemployed  benefit  ? — Some  of 
them  have. 

77147.  Of  the  unskilled  ?— No,  not  the  unskilled,  the 
skilled. 

77148.  None  of  the  unskilled  have  ?— Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

77149.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  think  I  understood  you  to 
ied  say  that  a  certain  number  of  able-bodied  men  had  been 
Lain-  ggjit  to  Laindon,  or  HoUesley  Bay  ?— Laindon. 

'^ut-      77150.  While  they  were  there  out-relief  was  given  to 
their  their  wives  and  families,  was  it  not  ? — Yes. 
'I^  77151.  How  long  did  they  stay  at  Laindon  ?— I  dare 

■  and        soiii®  were  there  six  months. 

id  77152.  Did  they  come  up  to  see  their  wives  in  the 

course  of  that  time  ?— I  believe  they  were  allowed  up 
once  each  month. 

77153.  You  paid  relief  to  the  wives  and  children  the 
whole  time  ? — Yes. 

77154.  Could  you  tell  us  what  was  the  effect  of  separat- 
ing husbands  and  wives  in  this  way  ?  In  your  knowledge 
have  homes  been  permanently  broken  up  in  consequence  ? 
—No,  I  could  not  say  that  ;  I  have  no  knowledge  that 
they  have. 

77155.  Do  you  know  that  it  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
yfiyQs  ? — There  were  instances  where  the  women  took 
to  drmk  ;  or  I  will  not  say  "took  to  drink,"  probably 
they  may  have  been  drunkards  when  the  husbands  went 
away  ;  Ave  have  had  instances  where  they  did  drink. 

77156.  And  the  relief  you  gave  was  spent  on  drink  by 
the  wives  of  the  husbands  ?— Probably,  some  of  them. 

77157.  Did  you  strike  any  of  the  wives  off  the  list  in 
consequence  ? — The  husbands  were  brought  back. 

77158.  Then  what  did  you  do  ?— If  they  did  not  get 
work  they  were  given  relief  in  kind. 

77159.  They  were  given  relief  in  kind  although  the 
wives  had  wasted  the  relief  you  gave  them  while  their 
husbands  were  at  Laindon  ?— In  one  instance  ;  I  re- 
member one  instance  only,  that  man  and  his  wife  are  now 
in  the  workhouse. 

77160.  That  is  the  only  case  you  had  ?— I  think  there 
was  another,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 

77161.  You  had  two;  at  any  rate  you  had  not  a  dozen  ? 
—No. 

77162.  Out  of  how  many  men  who  went  to  Laindon 
to  your  knowledge  ?— Fifty  or  sixty  quite. 

77163.  Out  of  sixty  not  twelve  ?— No. 

77164.  Should  I  be  wrong  if  I  were  to  say  that  the 
effect  of  this  policy  had  been  the  breaking  up  of  homes  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  you  would.  i; 

77165.  As  far  as  you  know  the  wives  did  not  take  up 
with  someone  else  ?— I  have  not  any  knowledge. 

77166.  You  made  it  your  business,  as  far  as  you  could 
to  see  that  that  did  not  go  on  ?— The  relieving  officer 
would  report  such  a  thing  if  it  came  to  his  knowledge, 
and  he  would  keep  the  case  under  his  observation,  the 
same  as  I  would,  of  course. 

77167.  I  suppose  you  told  them  to  be  very  vigilant, 
seeing  the  importance  of  this  experiment  ? — I  did  not 
tell  any  of  them  to  do  that,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose they  were  not  looked  after  the  same  as  any  other 
case  ;  they  were  seen  each  week,  sometimes  two  or  three 
times  a  week;  the  relieving  officers  visited  frequently. 

77168.  Did  you  get  in  touch  with  the  school  teachers 
at  all  ? — Yes,  school  cards  were  given  in  each  case. 

77169.  I  mean  in  actual  touch  with  the  teachers,  to 
see  that  they  were  informed  how  the  children  were  coming 
to  school  ?— We  knew  they  were  gomg  to  school  regularly. 

77170.  As  to  how  they  came,  whether  they  were  clean 
and  tidy  ? — I  do  not  think  we  went  into  that. 

77171.  Supposing  that  experiment  were  continued 
would  you  like  to  see  the  whole  family  removed  into  the 
country  and  supported  there  ?— I  do  not  quite  follow. 
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77172.  Instead  of  sending  the  husband  to  Laindon  and 
keeping  the  wife  and  family  apart  I  wondered  what  you 
would  think  of  the  suggestion  of  the  whole  of  the  family 
being  taken  down  to  Laindon  and  kept  there,  just  as  you 
keep  them  now,  or  did  keep  them  ? — I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  you  should  not. 

77173.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  wives  of  respectable 
men  who  are  out  of  work  as  a  matter  of  fact  suffer  more 
than  the  men  themselves  ? — They  do. 

77174.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  require  building  up 
more  than  the  men  themselves  ? — Yes. 

77175.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  a  blot  on  the  scheme 
not  having  that  done  ?— Yes,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  I  sry 
in  my  report,  that  the  wives  and  children  always  suffer 
the  most. 

77176.  And  the  better  the  wife  or  mother  the  more 
she  suffers  ? — Yes,  probably  so. 

77177.  So  you  would  reccommend,  if  any  further 
experiment  of  that  kind  were  tried,  moving  the  wife  and 
family  ? — If  you  could  keep  them  down  there  ;  if  they 
have  got  to  come  back  to  London  I  do  not  see  much 
object  in  it. 

77178.  That  applies  to  labour  homes  anywhere  ?— 
It  does. 

77179.  (Dr.  Doxcms.)  I  understand  you  have  four 
relief  committees  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

77180.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  policy  of  those 
committees  between  themselves  ?— Yes,  at  the  present 
moment  probably  there  is. 

77181.  Does  that  reflect  itself  in  the  statistics  of  the 
several  districts  ?— Some  of  the  guardians  are  pledged 
not  to  order  the  house  in  any  case,  but  orders  are  still 
made  for  the  house  and  persons  do  go  into  the  house. 

77182.  Does  the  difference  of  pohcy  reflect  itself  in  the 
results  ?  Do  you  find  the  amount  of  pauperism  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Committee  A  the  same,  necessarily,  as  the  amount 
of  pauperism  in  the  district  of  Committee  B  ?— There 
may  be  a  slight  difference. 

77183.  Have  you  any  actual  figures  that  you  could 
give  us  showing  the  difference  of  pauperism  ? — No,  I 
have  not. 

77184.  Do  any  of  your  committees  adhere  strictl}'  to 
the  rules  laid  down  in  1895  ?— No,  not  any  of  them. 

77185.  [Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  I  think  you  told  us  that  some 
large  employers  were  leaving  Poplar  ?— Messrs.  Yarrow 
have,  I  beUeve. 

77186.  Was  there  any  special  reason  why  they  went  ? 
 I  know  of  none.  It  is  general  talk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, there  are  several  reasons  given  why  they  left ;  one 
was  that  the  Thames  was  not  suitable  for  their  business, 
and  they  could  employ  cheaper  labour  on  the  Clyde  and 
get  better  men,  and  it  is  also  alleged  that  one  of  the 
reasons  they  left  was  on  account  of  the  rates  increasing 
in  Poplar. 

77187.  Do  you  think  the  high  rates  have  something 
to  do  with  so  many  people  moving  and  the  houses  being 
empty  ? — No.  I  have  thought  of  that.  I  do  not  think 
it  has,  because  in  the  districts  they  have  gone  to  the 
rates  are  fairly  high. 

77188.  As  high  as  in  Poplar  ?— Not  as  high,  but  fairly 
high. 

77189.  Are  there  many  shops  closed  recently  ?— Yes, 
a  good  number  are  closed. 

77190.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? — I  think  that 
is  caused  by  the  better  class  people  moving  away. 

77191.  Have  any  public  houses  closed  ? — Yes,  I  have 
known  several  public  houses  close. 

77192.  Have  there  been  any  more  come  in  their  place  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know  of  a  new  one  opening.  Several 
small  beer  houses  have  been  closed  within  my  knowledge 
and  also  one  or  tw  o  public  houses. 

77193.  Is  that  by  the  magistrate's  order  ?— I  think 
in  one  or  two  cases  the  licences  have  lapsed. 

77194.  And  not  been  renewed  ? — I  do  not  know  of 
any  being  closed  through  a  magistrate's  order. 

77195.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  they  were 
closed  because  there  was  less  drinking  ?— I  should  think 
it  was  because  there  was  less  money  floating  about,  and 
not  so  much  trade  doing. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  ! 


77196.  Do  you  notice  that  there  is  less  drink  in  the 
winter,  say,  than  in  the  summer  ? — I  have  not  noticed 
that  it  affects  any  particular  time  of  the  year. 

77197.  So  you  think  there  was  as  much  when  people 
were  out  of  work  and  there  were  bad  times  as  when  they 
were  busy  ? — I  could  not  say  that ;  I  think  there  is  not 
so  much  drinking  going  on  now-a-days  as  there  was 
formerly. 

77198.  (il/r.  Lanshury.)  Have  you  heard  at  all  whether 
public  house  property  in  the  Poplar  district  is  going  up  or 
down  ? — It  is  going  down  considerably.  Many  of  the 
pjr  ons  in  public  houses  are  not  getting  a  living  at  the 
moment  in  our  district,  that  is  well  known. 

77199.  It  is  one  of  the  "  ruined  industries  "  of  Poplar  ? — ■ 
I  think  you  might  call  that  so. 

77200.  (Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Have  you  any  idea  as  to 
what  number  of  public  houses  there  are  in  Poplar  ? — ■ 
There  are  a  great  number  in  comparison  with  the  popula- 
tion, I  think,  but  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  the  numbers. 

77201.  I  suppose  the  number  of  public  houses  is  ascer- 
tainable, is  it  not  ? — Yes,  easily,  the  number  of  licensed 
houses.  [List  of  public  houses  in  the  borough  of  Poplar 
s .ibsequ'nt'jj  sent.    See  Appendix  No.  XV.  (B)  .) 

77202.  Did  the  men  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  during 
the  pressure  cease  to  frequent  the  public  houses  ? — If 
they  did  frequent  them  the  guardians  would  take  them  off 
out  relief  immediately.    The  relief  would  be  stopped. 

77203.  Apart  from  getting  drunk,  would  the  guardians 
not  give  relief  to  a  man  who  went  into  a  public  house  ? — 
No. 

77204.  Is  that  the  ease  still  ?— Yes,  if  it  comes  to  the 
guardians'  knowledge  that  a  man  gets  drunk  or  frequents 
a  public-house  he  is  offered  the  house  ;   that  is  in  every 

i  committee. 

77205.  I  think  you  emigrated  some  of  your  men  from 
Laindon  ? — Yes. 

77206.  Have  you  had  any  recent  report  from  Canada 
about  them  ? — There  was  a  report  that  as  soon  as  some 
of  them  p.rrived  they  began  to  drink  and  spent  the  money 
that  was  given  to  them. 

77207.  From  whom  did  that  report  come  ? — I  think 
that  came  from  the  Assistant  Commissioner  complaining 
of  the  conduct  of  the  men  from  Poplar. 

77208.  Have  any  more  of  the  same  kind  been  sent  ? — 
Yes,  several  h?,vo  been  sent  since  then,  only  I  believe  they 
have  been  sent  in  smaller  batches. 

!  77209.  Is  that  with  the  policy  of  reducing  their  drinking 
when  they  get  over  there,  or  what  ? — I  think  it  is  one  of 
■  the  regulations  of  the  Assistant  Commissioner  that  no 
more  men  were  to  be  sent  together  like  that. 

77210.  (Miss  Hill.)  You  say  that  the  geographical 
situation  of  the  district  in  the  County  of  London  is  one 
reason,  why  there  are  a  great  many  people  being  squeezed 
out  from  the  middle  going  to  Poplar,  does  that  mean 
Poplar  is  getting  fuller  ;  are  there  fewer  empty  houses 
than  there  were  ? — It  is  getting  fuller  of  paupers.  What 
I  mean  by  that  is  this  :  take  the  part  nearest  the  City  of 
London,  during  the  last  few  years  the  small  houses  have 
teen  pulled  down  a.nd  factories  and  city  offices  have  been 
built  on  the  ground  ;  tha,t  means  that  the  people  have  got 
to  go  somewhere,  and  they  gradually  drift  down  towards 
Poplar. 

77211.  Do  you  think  that  the  outdoor  relief  of  pauper- 
ism is  an  inducement  to  people  to  come  and  settle  there  ? 
— I  could  not  say  that,  because  they  do  not  get  it. 

77212.  They  have  to  stay  a  short  time  there  before 
they  can  get  it  ? — They  have  to  become  irremovable. 

77213.  That  is  not  very  long,  is  it  ? — A  year. 

77214.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  There  is  a  return  being  got 
out  now  showing  the  length  of  time  of  residence  of  all 
people  i'n  receipt  of  relief,  is  there  not  ? — Yes. 

77215.  Will  you  send  that  to  the  Commission  ? — Yes. 
(S'Abseq'^enlli/  sent.    See  App.  No.  XV.  (D)  .) 

77216.  That  will  clear  up  the  point  whether  people 
have  been  there  only  a  short  time  ? — I  might  say,  as  far 
as  my  memory  serves  me,  that  the  number  who  are  on 
relief  who  have  not  long  residence  in  Poplar  is  quite 
insignificant. 

77217.  Your  point  about  the  people  that  come  in  is 
that  the  general  level  of  the  place  is  poor,  is  net  it  ? — 

,  Undoubtedly. 


77218.  (Miss  Hill.)  If  a  large  number  of  poor  people 
are  coming  in,  are  they  not  more  or  less  attracted  by  the 
general  system  of  considerable  relief  in  Poplar  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  case ;  they  must  go  somewhere,  and 
they  do  not  come  to  this  end  of  the  town.     Then  there  is  Alien  Imm 
another  question  :   the  alien  question.    All  the  district  of  gration  as 
Whitechapel  and  St.  George's  is  entirely  occupied  by  affecting 
aliens  ;   where  thousands  of  pauper  persons  live  they  P3'"perism. 
naturally  come  lower  down  ;  we  have  many  of  those 
persons  in  the  district  now,  it  is  some  years  ago  since  it 
started. 

77219.  Then  you  say  in  5  (d) :  "  While  there  is  work 
going  the  men  earn  good  money,  but  no  effort  is  made  by 
most  of  them  to  provide  for  the  time  when  work  is  slack. 
There  is  also  the  temptation,  when  they  have  plenty  of 
work,  to  spend  their  money  in  public-houses."  Is  there 
any  force  coming  in  which  is  at  all  dealing  with  that, 
because  the  outdoor  relief  will  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote that,  will  it  not  ? — They  are  not  on  outdoor  relief 
when  they  are  receiving  good  money,  nor  when  they  are 
earning  at  all. 

77220.  The  moment  the  work  stops  they  get  outdoor 
relief  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  ;  it  would  have  that  tendency. 

77221.  After  they  have  spent  their  money  at  the  public- 
house  and  earned  good  money  ? — Yes.  You  mean  that 
they  can  always  fall  back  on  out-relief  ? — I  am  afraid  that 
is  so. 


Effect  of 
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77222.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  men  Messrs. 
Yarrow  employ  ? — No,  I  do  not  know. 

77223.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  wages  paid  ? — No. 

77224.  It  wa3  considerable,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  they 
are  large  employers. 

77225.  Very  large  employers,  were  they  not  ? — Yes. 

77226.  (Mr.  Lansbury.)  Would  all  Yarrow's  men  live 
in  Poplar  ? — No,  the  great  majority  would  live  out  of 
Poplar. 

77227.  So  that  really  the  wages  are  not  Poplar  wages  ? 
—No. 

77228.  (Chairman.)  Yarrow's  labour  would  be  largely 
of  the  skilled  artisan  class  ? — Yes.  They  live  out  of 
Poplar.  Any  number  of  them  live  at  East  Ham,  which 
is  outside  the  Borough  of  Poplar,  and  Greenwich,  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

77229.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  The  removal  of  these 
works  has  not  decreased  the  population,  has  it  ? — Not 
at  the  moment ;  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  they  have 
gone  yet. 

77230.  Neither  has  it  decreased  the  rateable  value 
as  yet  ? — No. 

77231.  I  suppose  if  they  do  go  the  rateable  value  would 
be  considerably  diminished  ? — It  would  until  the  place  is 
sold  or  let  again. 

77232.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  rates  in  Poplar  ? — 
At  the  moment  it  is  something  like  9?.  6d.,  or  something 
between  9s.  and  10s.,  I  could  not  say  off-hand. 

77233.  (Mr.  Lansbury).  They  are  lOs.  4d.  just  now?— 
I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

77234.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  Is  that  a  rise  to  what 
they  were  tv^o  years  ago  ? — About  the  same  as  far  as  I 
know,  there  have  been  slight  decreases,  then  they  have 
gone  up. 

77235.  That  is  for  all  the  rates,  is  it  ?— Yes. 

77236.  (Miss  Hill.)  They  have  been  12s.  in  the  £  have 
they  not  ? — They  were  once,  I  believe. 

77237.  Two  or  three  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

77238.  (Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  If  the  Yarrow  works 
are  removed  and  the  rateable  value  is  diminished.  I 
suppose  the  rates  will  tend  to  increase  still  further  ? — 
Yes,  they  will. 

77239.  One  rule  that  there  was  in  Poplar  at  one  time 
in  regard  to  out-relief  was  that  those  who  had  expended 
lavishly  in  mourning  or  funeral  expenses  should  not  get 
out-relief.    Does  that  rule  still  exist  ? — Yes. 

77240.  Is  it  still  rigidly  enforced  ? — Yes. 

77241.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance  ? — There  was  an 
instance  the  other  day  when  a  woman  received  £10  from 
the  Gas  Workers'  Union  and  £8  insurance,  £18  in  all. 
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She  says  that  she  has  expended  it  all  except  £6.  She  has 
been  put  off  relief.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  has 
expended  it  all. 

77242.  In  mourning  and  funeral  expenses  ? — Yes, 
that  would  be  £12  out  of  the  £18.  It  is  rather  more  than 
she  ought  to  have  gone  to. 

77243.  Extravagance  of  that  kind  is  carefully  gone 
into  by  the  relieving  officers  at  the  time  ? — It  is. 

77244.  And  reported  to  the  relief  committee  ? — Yes. 

77245.  And  the  rule  is  rigidly  enforced  ? — The  rule  is 
adhered  to  in  that  instance. 

77246.  Do  you  know  about  the  Children's  Home  at 
Shenfield  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

77247.  What  children  do  you  find  there  ?— All  dasfes 
of  children. 

77248.  Are  they  the  children  of  those  having  indcor 
relief  or  outdoor  relief  ? — Yes. 
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77249.  And  also  the  children  of  those  not  having  any 
relief  ? — Yes,  all  classes  of  children  go  there. 

77250.  How  many  a  e  there  in  the  Shenfiel  i  Homei 
now  ?— I  should  think  about  600  to  700.  I  have  not  the 
exact  figures. 

77251.  Can  you  tell  us  the  proportion  of  the  children  of 
ins-and-outs,  those  getting  out-relief,  and  those  wlieie  the  |,f  ,:iiii,i,en 
parents  are  getting  no  relief  ? — No,  I  could  not  tell  you  at  Slienliekl 
off-hand.  II  ernes. 

77252.  {Miss  Hill.)  Who  would  those  be  who  were 
getting  no  relief  ? — Widows  whose  children  would  be 
taken  from  them. 

77253.  (3Ir.  Lanshury.)  There  are  no  able-bodied  men's 
children  there  ? — No,  unless  the  fathers  are  chargeable. 

77254.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDougall.)  At  one  time  I  think 
there  were  policemen  appointed  as  relieving  officeis,  were 
there  not  ? — Not  within  my  knowledge. 


Mr.  William  Maslow,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


77255.  {Chairman.)  You  are  President  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Friendly  Societies,  Parliamentary  Agent  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  and  General  Secretary 
to  the  Ancient  Order  of  Shepherds,  I  understand  ? — Yes, 
I  am. 

77256.  I  think  you  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare 
for  us  a  written  statement,  which  we  will  take  as  your 
evidence-in-chief  if  you  will  hand  it  in  ? — Yes.  {The  Wit- 
ness handed  in  the  following  State^ncnf.) 

1.  The  Nat'onal  Conference  represents  the  interests 
of  thirty-two  societies,  having  a  total  membership  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  December  31st,  1905,  of  2,894,004 
adult  members.  During  the  year  1905  the  sum  of 
£1,889,581  was  expended  for  sickness  claims  and  £423,582 
for  death  claims  by  twenty-seven  of  these  societies.  In 
some  cases  there  are  many  memljers  in  the  Colonies  not 
included  in  these  numbers. 

2.  In  addition  to  these,  benefits  are  granted  by  twenty- 
three  societies  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress,  arising 
from  lack  o^  employment,  death  of  the  breadwinner, 
extreme  poverty  through  long  illness,  or  accident  and 
advanced  age.  Twenty-three  societies  have  supplied 
particulars  of  relief  given  over  the  years  1901-1905 
amounting  to  £312,760,  and  eleven  societies  have  furnished 
returns  sho"sving  that,  from  s'x  to  thirty  years'  exparience, 
£915,703  has  been  disbursed  by  these  eleven  societies 
alone  for  relief  of  distress. 

3.  Benefits  paid  as  reduct'on  of  contributions  in 
old  age,  from  actuarial  surpluses,  are  not  included  in  these 
amounts. 

4.  Several  of  these  societies  paid  the  contributions 
of  members  at  the  front  during  the  Boer  War,  so  that 
their  benefits  might  remain  intact  during  absence  from 
home. 

5.  The  societies  are  {a)  affiliated,  {b)  centraUsed  :— 

(o)  Affiliated  Societies  apply  relief  in  all  general 
cases  of  distress,  locally  by  the  branch,  usually  of  a 
temporary  character  ;  next  by  a  district  relief  com- 
mittee, meeting  for  this  purpose,  who  award  grants 
from  £3  to  £30  ;  next  by  the  central  body  from  a 
central  fund  ;  and  several  have  a  complete  system  of 
travelling  relief  when  the  member  is  in  search  of 
employment.  Branches  generally  having  full  know- 
ledge of  the  particulars  of  a  ca:e  are  able  to  render 
immediate  assistance,  and  where  necessary  promote 
the  applications  for  more  help  from  the  two  higher 
bodies. 

(6)  CentraUsed  Societies  distribute  relief  by  the 
executive,  and  are  less  general  in  this  class  of  benefit, 
having  specified  objects  ;  inability  to  pay  contri- 
butions ;  restricted  to  out-of-work  cases  ;  travelling 
rehef  only  ;  support  o'  tuberculosis  patients  ;  and 
one  society  deals  vnth.  annuities  to  aged  members, 
supporting  two  orp'ianages,  as  well  as  bearing 
sanatoria  charges.  A  society  has  distributed  £15,300 
in  accident  cases  during  the  past  five  years,  but  this 
has  not  been  included  in  the  rehef  figures,  and  in 
another  instance  £17,000  was  paid  in  similar  grants  ; 
but  recent  legislation  has  compelled  them  to  abolish 
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this  benefit  altogether.  The  means  to  provide  relief 
is  generally  by  setting  apart  a  small  sum  of  about  Is. 
f)er  member  per  annum  out  of  the  contributions  jjaid, 
and  is  constituted  a  subsidiary  benefit  fund,  so 
that  the  distribution  may  be  properly  checked  and 
controlled.  This  is  sometimes  augmented  by  grants 
out  of  surplus  assets,  and  in  a  few  isolated  instances 
honorary  members  assist.  The  following  figures 
«'ill  show  how  each  society  has  dealt  with  the  matter, 
according  to  the  returns.  {See  Appendix  No.  XVI. 
(A).) 

77257.  (Chairman.)  In  the  fkst  paragraph  of  that 
Statement  you  speak  of  the  number  of  members  in  the 
thirty-two  societies  represented  at  the  National  Con- 
feren'ee  ;  would  there  be  many  who  belong  to  more  than 
one  society  ? — There  would  be  some. 

77258.  Would  a  very  considerable  deduction  have  to  be 
mide  on  that  a-icount  from  the  total  of  2,894,004  shown 
in  the  third  column  of  the  table  which  you  hand  in  as  an 
appendix  to  your  Statement  ? — No  ;  there  would  not  be 
many  I  should  think. 

77259.  I  take  it  that  the  thirty-two  societies  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Conference  are  the  same  thirty- 
two  societies  as  are  mentioned  in  your  table  ? — Yes,  they 
are. 

77260.  I  presume  there  are  other  friendly  societies 
outside  the  National  Conference  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

77261.  In  your  second  paragraph  you  mention  twenty-  Friendly 
three  societies  ;    I  suppose  those  twenty-three  societies  S'Jcieties 
are  included  in  the  thirty-two  ? — They  are  in  the  thirty-  P^P"^     ,,  - 
two  ;   but  they  are  the  only  ones  that  give  relief  on  the  i^gj^efit^^^ 
system  described  in  that  paragraph. 

77262.  Do  the  majority  give  relief  for  la?k  of  employ-  XJaemployed" 
ment,  that  is  to  say,  have  they  any  system  of  insurance  travelling 
against  unemployment  ? — There  is  not  a  special  system  of  benefit, 
insurance,  but  we  grant  travelling  relief  to  members  in 

search  of  employment,  that  is  to  say,  they  would  have  a 
licence  to  travel  and  to  visit  the  various  branches  wherever 
they  may  be.  We  have  a  system  of  relieving  officers 
appointed  by  the  districts  in  the  various  towns,  and  the 
member  would  have  what  we  term  travelling  cheques, 
ea-^h  of  which  are  equivalent  to  Is.  3d.  per  day.  He 
would  be  able  to  change  one  cheque  every  da,y  except  On 
a  Simday,  and  on  a  Saturday  he  has  the  privilege  of 
changing  two. 

77263.  Do  your  functions  and  duties  at  all  overlap  those  Ouestion  of 
discharged  by  the  trade  unions  ? — No,  I  think  not.  oVerlaiipin"- 

77264.  Trade  unions  have  their  benefit  funds,  I  suppose,  functions 

in  the  same  way  that  you  have  ?— Yes.  fnendiy 
*'  societies 

77265.  Would  the  majority  of  your  members  be  non-  and  tra 'e 
members  of  trade  unions  ? — No  ;  I  do  not  think  I  should  "nions. 
say  the  majority  would  be. 

77266.  Your  membership  is  made  up  of  both  unionists 
and  non-unionists  ? — Yes. 

77267.  The  Nation?J  Conference,  I  suppose,  discusses 
a  number  of  questions  at  their  annual  gathering  ? — Yes. 
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77268.  None  of  these  societies  have  any  system  of  in- 
surance against  xinemployment,  have  they  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

77269.  Have  you  ever  discussed  among  yourselves  the 
question  whether  it  is  possible  for  you  to  adopt  any  form 
of  compulsory  insurance  ? — Compulsory  for  sickness. 

77270.  Yes  ;  putting  an  obligation  upon  everybody 
to  join  a  society  ? — We  have  had  the  matter  before  us 
on  many  occasions,  but  we  have  always  been  opposed  to 
it.  Our  system  is  purely  voluntary  in  character,  and 
therefore  we-  do  not  like  the  principle  of  compulsion. 

77271.  Are  you  holding  your  own  in  proportion  to 
population  ? — We  are  not  making  the  rapid  strides  that 
we  were  some  twenty  years  ago. 

77272.  We  have  been  informed  by  one  or  two  witnesses 
that  the  juvenile  benefit  societies  are  doing  well  ;  is  that 
so  ? — Yes,  and  we  think  they  would  do  better,  provided 
we  had  a  better  scope.  We  want  the  use  of  board  schools  ; 
we  want  to  get  the  children  trained  in  the  schools  to  study 
the  question  of  thrift ;  we  want  that  made  one  of  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  study.  We  think  by  that  means 
Ave  could  spread  this  movement  to  a  considerable  degree. 
Just  as  we  train  the  children  at  home,  so  we  think  they 
ought  to  be  trained  in  this  direction  at  school. 

:^iiestion  of       77273.  I  assume  you  would  admit  that  the  spirit  of  the 
m  increasing  age  just  now  is  rather  an  extravagant  spirit  ? — I  am  rather 
endency  to    afraid  you  are  making  them  dependent  upon  the  State 
too  much. 

77274.  Is  there  not  a  tendency  rather  for  people  to  live 
up  fully  to  what  they  get,  rather  than  to  put  by  ? — Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  as  much  saving  to-day 
as  there  was  in  the  days  gone  by  ? 

77275.  Yes  ? — There  are  more  means  of  saving  now. 

77276.  Do  you  think  that  in  that  way  the  saving  may 
be  as  great  as  it  was,  though  it  is  not  so  apparent  ? — Yes, 
I  do  think  so. 

77277.  In  Paragraph  3  you  speak  of  a  reduction  of 
contributions  in  old  age  ;  I  suppose  that  is  like  a  reduction 

^ K^'^'V*''^- "^"^  pr^ii^'um  after  a  certain  time  ? — I  mean  there  that  the 
i  con  ^  benefits  paid  as  a  reduction  of  contributions  in  old  age 
ributionsin  included  in  the  relief  grants.    In  the  case  of 

those  branches  which  are  more  than  solvent,  that  is,  are 
worth  more  than  20?.  in  the  £,  rules  are  being  adopted 
to-day  to  pay  the  contributions  of  old  members  so  that 
they  should  never  run  out  of  their  friendly  society. 

77278.  But  those  payments  would,  of  course,  be  shown 
in  the  accounts  ? — Yes  ;  but  not  in  the  figures  given  in 
my  table. 

77279.  Then  in  Paragraph  4  you  state,  in  illustration 
of  that,  that  during  the  Eoer  War  the  contributions  of 
members  at  the  front  were  paid  for  them  so  as  to  continue 
them  as  members  ? — Yes,  that  was  so. 

)istinction  77280.  Then,  going  to  Paragraph  5,  I  do  not  quite  see 
etween  the  difference  between  the  affiliated  societies  and  the 
ttiliated  and  centralised  societies;  is  an  affiliated  society  a  single 
society  which  attaches  itself  to  another  society,  or  is  it  a 
society  with  a  number  of  branches  ? — A  society  with  a 
number  of  branches  would  te  an  affiliated  society.  Take 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  as  an  example.  The 
central  body  at  the  present  time  is  located  in  Northamp- 
ton, but  there  are  about  4,000  odd  branches — Mr.  Stead 
will  be  able  to  give  you  the  exact  figures  in  that  direction 
• — which  are  spread  all  over  the  Empire  really — in  Aus- 
tralia, in  Canada,  and  everywhere  else.  But  these  are  the 
English  figures  that  I  am  giving  you  to-day.  A  central- 
ised society  would  be  the  same  as  the  Hearts  of  Oak, 
that  is,  a  society  having  one  central  office. 

77281.  Which  does  everything  in  the  way  of  distri- 
bution ? — Yes,  from  the  centre. 
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77282.  What  is  the  general  rule  as  to  affording 
travelling  relief  to  a  member  in  search  of  employ- 
ment ;  do  you  give  it  for  a  certain  time  ? — The  licence 
would  last  for  six  weeks  in  all  the  cases  I  have  had  under 
my  personal  supervision.  They  would  have  the  privilege 
of  waiting  upon  any  branch  in  connection  with  the  same 
society,  and  would  be  relieved  from  the  benevolent  fund 
in  the  branch  without  the  cashing  of  the  cheques  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken.  If  there  was  no  meeting  at  ■which 
they  could  attend  for  this  purpose  of  receiving  relief, 
we  have  relieving  officers  appointed  who  would  change 
any  cheque  tljat  they  presented. 


77283.  Is  it  a  cheque  for  a  certain  amount,  or  is  it  a  Duration  of 
sort  of  general  order  that  they  would  present  ? — It  is  uncmployec 
a  printed  cheque,  just  the  same  as  a  bank  cheque,  only  travelling 
it  does  not  bear  a  stamp.  benefit  and 

privilegGs 

77284.  Is  there  a  figure  on  it  of  the  sum  which  may  be  accompanv. 
drawn  ? — The   face    value    printed    on    the  cheque  is  ing  such 
Is.  3d.  benefit. 

77285.  And  such  a  cheque  entitles  the  member  to 
accommodation ;  is  that  it  ? — Our  relieving  officer  will 
give  him  money  when  he  presents  the  cheque. 

77286.  Supposing  he  does  not  get  work,  would  the 
branch  which  had  cashed  that  cheque  for  Is.  3d.  give  him 
another  cheque  to  enable  him  to  go  on  ? — No;  it  would 
be  more  likely  to  give  him  2s.  6d.  or  5s.  from  this  benevo- 
lent fund  instead,  and  give  him  the  option  of  carrying  his 
cheque  farther  on.  Then  there  is  another  point  in  it. 
When  a  member  travelling  in  search  of  employment 
attends  a  meeting,  he  has  the  advantage  of  getting  oppor- 
tunities from  the  members  who  are  present  telling  him 
where  he  is  likely  to  obtain  employment. 

77287.  But  each  cheque  is  only  for  Is,  3d.  ?— That  is 
all  the  cheque  itself  is  for. 

77288.  Why  is  it  limited  in  amount  like  that  ?— We 
think  that  would  be  sufficient  for  the  time  being  to  meet 
his  absolute  needs. 

77289.  It  would  help  him  to  get  lodgings  for  one  night  ? 

— That  is  so  ;  it  would  tide  him  over  till  the  next  day.  ^| 

77290.  Is  there  any  characteristic  diffeience  between 
the  reliefs  given  by  the  affiliated  societies  and  the  central- 
ised societies,  or  are  they  veiy  much  the  same  though 
the  method  of  distribution  is  different  ? — I  think  the 
relief  is  just  on  the  same  lines. 

77291.  Certain  of  these  societies  apparently  give 
annuities  to  their  old  members  ? — Yes,  there  are  one  or 
two  who  do  so. 
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77292.  Do  the  members  themselves  contribute  for 
these  annuities,  or  are  they  given  as  a  sort  of  charity  ? — 
No,  they  are  not  given  in  that  way  ;  there  are  special  con- 
tributions. 

77293.  The  members  have  contributed  and  they  get 
an  annuity  in  return  ?• — Yes.  Generally  speaking,  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  the  sick  pay  would  be  commuted  at  a 
certain  age  from  sick-pay  into  relief. 

77294.  I  suppose  you  have  discussed  the  ciuestion  of 
old-age  pensions  ? — Dozens  of  times. 

77295.  We  have  been  informed  by  some  witnesses  that 
there  has  been  rather  a  change  of  opinion — that  whereas 
a  great  many  friendly  societies  were  adverse  to  the  system 
when  it  was  first  proposed,  they  have  now  rather  modified 
their  views  ;    is  that  so  ? — We  think  when  it  ceases  to 
be  a  political  question  it  is  getting  nearer  to  friendly 
societies.    We  are  somewhat  in  favour  of  pensions  now ;  Friendly 
in  fact,  we  have  already  produced  a  scheme  of  our  own  society 
and  submitted  it  to  the  Treasury.    We  believe  it  is  neces-  approval  of 
sary  to  give  pensions,  and  we  do  not  like  the  idea  of  any-  national 
body  starving  in  a  country  like  England — they  have  no  ol<l"^g^ 
right  to.     We  believe  that  a  man  who  has  toiled  all  his  g^-ggt^o/guch 
lifetime  and  done  his  best  to  keep  above  water  ought  to  pensions  on 
be  assisted  when  he  finds  that  he  has  failed.    We  think  a  friendly 
pension  to  a  man  of  that  character  would  be  of  advantage,  society 

77296.  One  or  two  actuaries  have  come  up  and  put 
before  us  this  side  of  the  ciuestion — that  it  might  be  a 
financial  relief  to  some  of  the  friendly  societies,  because 
now  there  is  this  difficulty  that  when  a  man  gets  beyond 
a  certain  age  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  sick  pay  to  become 
permanent  ? — That  is  so. 

77297.  The  payment  of  a  pension  would  from  that 
point  of  view  be  a  certain  relief  to  the  societies,  I  sup- 
pose ? — I  do  not  think  the  societies  want  to  get  rid  of  that 
responsibility.    We  believe  in  the  system  of  commuting       ^  ^ 
the  sick  pay  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  if  that  is  the  pension  „g,jgi^g 
age  that  is  to  be  adopted,  and  in  letting  them  be  entitled  p,ovided  by 
to  a  pension  then.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ancient  Order  friendly 
of  Foresters  have  seventy-seven  branches  to-day  who  are  societies, 
receiving  members  on  those  lines  ;    that  is  to  say,  the 
members  are  contributing  for  a  pension  at  the  age  of 
65,  when  their  sick  pay  will  cease. 

77298.  How  many  do  you  say  you  have  got  who  are 
doing  that  ? — There  are  seventy-seven  branches  at 
present  who  have  rules  to  that  effect. 
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77299.  I  think  it  was  suggested  to  us  that,  assuming 
there  was  any  general  system  of  old-age  pensions,  friendly 
societies  would  be  able  to  keep  people  on  their  legs  until 
they  were  entitled  to  their  pensions  ? — What  is  meant  by 
being  able  to  keep  people  on  their  legs  ? 

77300.  That  if  the  members  were  unable  to  support 
themselves  before  reaching  the  pensionable  age,  and 
assuming  that  going  to  the  Poor  Law  would  be  a  dis- 
qualification, the  friendly  societies  would  prevent  them 

,  from  getting  disqualified  ? — We  pay  the  member's  contri- 
butions, as  far  as  we  are  able,  from  our  benevolent  funds 
at  all  times  ;  and  with  the  improvements  that  are  being 
effected  now  in  the  financial  position  of  friendly  societies, 
we  intend,  if  possible,  to  keep  our  members  always  from 
falling  out  of  the  societies. 

77301.  Is  the  scheme  that  you  have  sent  in  to  the 
Treasury  a  confidential  scheme  ? — No. 

77302.  Is  it  public  property  ? — Yes,  and  I  have  a  copy 
here  if  you  would  like  to  accept  of  it.  {Handing  in  same 
See  Appendix  No.  XVI.  (B).) 

77303.  I  am  very  glad  to  receive  it. 
give  a  definition  of  "  provident,"  and 
is  largely  based  on  that  ? — That  is  so. 

77304.  Your  societies,  though  they  provide  a  good 
many  things,  do  not  as  a  rule  provide  the  actual  cost  of  the 
medical  attendance  on  the  different  members,  do  they  ? — 
Yes.  We  provide  medical  attendance  and  medicine  for 
all  our  members,  immediately  on  joining.  A  man  who 
joins  to-night  is  free  to  the  doctor  to-morrow  morning  in 
every  society  that  I  know  of  ;  and  should  he  remove  from 
one  particular  locality  to  another,  he  can  transfer  his 
doctor's  membership  to  the  local  branch  without  removing 
his  ordinary  membership.  A  great  many  of  the  centra' ised 
societies  have  their  own  medical  associations  established 
throughout  the  country. 

77305.  So  that  it  is  not  only  sick  pay  that  you  provide, 
but  you  also  provide  a  system  by  which  your  member 
can  get  medical  attendance  and  medicine  before  he  goes 
on  sick  pay,  or  after  he  has  become  entitled  to  sick  pay 
and  while  he  is  on  sick  pay  ? — Yes,  just  the  same.  He  can 
have  medical  attendance  and  medicine  without  declaring 
on  the  funds. 

77306.  Is  that  peculiar  to  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters? 
— No,  it  is  the  rule  with  every  society. 

77307.  If  a  man  goes  to  another  district,  I  suppose  there 
is  a  society  doctor  who  attends  him  there  ? — Yes.  He 
would  be  transferred  to  the  medical  benefit  of  another 
branch. 

77308.  Referring  to  the  Table  in  your  Appendix  (see 
App.  No.  XVI.  (A) ),  the  twenty-seventh  society  on  the 
list  is  the  Medical  Alliance,  about  which  you  only  give  the 

^  number  of  adult  members  ;  is  there  anything  peculiar 
about  the  Medical  Alliance  ? — That  is  put  in  so  that 
figures  should  not  be  dunlicated  so  far  as  the  business 
is  concerned.  This  is  the  Medical  Alliance  of  the  Medical 
Associations  spread  all  over  the  country. 

77309.  Do  they  give  medical  relief  ? — Yes,  that  is, 
where  a  branch  has  not  got  an  independent  medical  man. 

77310.  We  have  had  a  great  many  suggestions  made 
to  us  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  in  connection  wth  this  C[uestion 
and  I  should  just  like  to  ask  your  opinion  of  an  idea  as 
regards  medical  relief  that  has  been  put  forward  in  various 
quarters.  It  has  been  suggested  in  certain  quarters 
that  there  ought  to  be  in  every  part  of  the  country  a 
provident  dispensary  which  would  be,  to  a  certain  extent 
a  public  dispensary,  but  towards  which  persons  would 
have  to  contribute,  and  that  there  should  be  a  general 
list  of  doctors  ;  the  idea  thrown  out  being  that  anybody 
who  belonged  to  a  provident  society  or  institution,  from 
the  mere  fact  of  being  a  member  of  such  a  body  would 
be  at  once  attended  to,  on  going  to  any  of  those  dis- 
pensaries ? — Without  contributing  to  them  ? 

77311.  He  would  have  contributed  to  the  society  ? — 
I  see  ;  they  want  to  subsidise  the  friendly  societies  by 
giving  free  medical  rehef  ? 

77312.  No,  the  man  would  have  contributed  already 
to  a  society  ? — We  should  not  be  any  better  off  then 
than  we  are  to-day,  when  we  have  the  control  of  our 
medical  officers  by  our  own  system. 

77313.  What  was  suggested  was  that  if  it  became 
necessary  to  bo  a  member  of  some  provident  institution 
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in  order  to  get  relief  in  that  way,  there  would  be  a  very  Mr.  William 
large  increase  in  the  numbers  of  friendly  societies  ? — I  do  Marlow. 
not  think  it  would  be  so,  because  we  provide  medical 
assistance  for  every  member  to-day. 

77314.  Every  member  ? — Yes,  every  member. 

77315.  What  about  the  family  ? — In  many  cases  the 
wives  and  families  also  are  provided  for  ;  in  all  the  medical 
associations  they  are  certainly — they  have  a  family 
ticket. 

77316.  So  that  you  may  say  as  regards  the  members 
of  friendly  societies,  that  in  the  matter  of  medical  relief 
they  are  under  the  present  system  already  provided  for  ? 
— Yes,  by  their  own  voluntary  payments. 

77317.  The  suggestion  was  not  made  that  anybody 
should  get  free  relief,  but  it  was  thought  that  a  method 
might  be  instituted  by  which  those  who  join  friendly 
societies  could  get  medical  relief  wherever  they  went  ? — 
We  have  that  ourselves,  brought  under  our  own  control. 

77318.  Have  you  got  it  every^vhere  ? — Everywhere, 
for  a  payment  ranging  from  the  guinea  per  annum  in 
Australia  to  the  Is.  per  quarter  in  London.  They  gener- 
ally pay  Is.  per  quarter  in  London,  and  outside  it  runs 
about  Is.  6d. 
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77319.  How  is  the  medical  man  paid  who  attends  to 
the  individual ;  is  he  paid  by  the  mimber  of  cases  ? — He 
is  paid  per  member,  whether  ill  or  well.  It  is  practically 
a  contract. 

77320.  Supposing  a  man  goes  from  one  district  to 
another  ? — Then  he  is  taken  off  the  doctor's  Ust,  and 
he  would  immediately  join  another  branch  doctor. 

77321.  What  about  his  contribution  ? — That  would 
cease  in  the  branch  that  he  had  been  contributing  to, 
and  would  be  transferred  to  another  one. 

77322.  Have  you  generally  more  than  one  doctor  —  Clioice  of 
Some  branches  would  have  five  or  six.    In  my  o\ytx  case  doctors 
we  have  two.  allowed, 

77323.  Is  the  choice  of  doctor  much  appreciated  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  so.  Of  course  doctors  do  not  please  every- 
one. 

77324.  Have  you  any  system  of  whole-time  doctors  Whole  time 
who  are  paid  entirely  by  the  societies  ? — Yes  ;  the  medical  friendly 
associations  to  which  you  referred  just  now,  would  have  ^^ociety 
their  own  medical  man  and  buy  their  own  drugs.  octors. 

77325.  I  suppose  that  these  medical  men  also  have 
to  do  work  for  the  societies  in  visiting  people  and  reporting 
whether  they  are  in  a  state  which  justifies  their  receiving 
sick  pay  ? — Yes  ;  they  are  the  custodians,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  fund. 

77326.  I  suppose  you  have  to  exercise  that  supervision  Question  of 
at   times   pretty   closely  ? — No.    Of   course   we   have  nialingering 
malingerers,  and  you  cannot  avoid  them  anywhere  ;  I  ^'"""g 
do  not  know  any  class  of  society  that  has  not  got  some  *i"'^."^Jy 
black  sheep.    At  the  same  time,  we  find  our  members  jDembers 
are  fairly  honest  in  that  direction. 

77327.  Supposing  a  man  meets  with  an  accident  at  Cases  of 
his  work,  he  is  now  entitled  to  compensation  from  his  workmen 
employer  ;    does  that  compensation,  /jZms  what  he  gets  ^g|^g^j^t;^''^i^ 
from  the  benefit  fund  of  his  society,  exceed  what  his  gxceeds 
wages  would  be  ?    Have  you  had  any  cases  of  that  sort  tlieir 
come  before  you  ? — I  am  afraid  there  are  some.    This  ordinary 
recent  legislation  has  no  doubt  injured  us  in  that  direction  wages, 
a  little. 

77328.  To  put  it  plainly,  there  are  cases  in  which  a 
man  is  in  receipt  of  more  when  on  sick  pay  than  if  he 
Avere  working  ? — I  believe  there  are  many  men  to-day 
who  belong  to  two  or  three  societies,  and  who  would 
have  more  money  in  that  way  than  what  they  would  earn. 

77329.  But  that  would  be  from  belonging  to  separate 
societies  ? — Yes. 

77330.  And  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts  ? — No,  it  would  not  be  from  the 
compensation. 

77331.  And  they  would  have  contributed  to  each  Effect  of 
society  ? — Yes.    If  you  will  notice  in  Paragraph  5  [b),  recent 
I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  one  society  has  had  to  legislation 
cease   giving   grants   for   compensation.    "  In  another  ""^ndly 
instance  £17,000  was  paid  in  similar  grants  ;    the  recent  accident 
legislation  has  compelled  them  to  abolish  this  benefit  benefit, 
altogether."    They  say  the  recent  Acts  of  Parliament 
have  brought  so  many  cases  before  them  to  deal  with, 
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Mr.  William  that  they  have  been  compelled  to  abolish  that  benefit  ; 
31  ado  w.     so  that  it  does  seem  as  if  it  adds  to  the  number. 

77332.  I  assume  there  are  very  few  members  of  friendly 
societies  who,  at  the  present  time,  are  in  receipt  of  poor 
relief  ? — Very  few  indeed.  I  think  there  were  some 
inquiries  made  about  four  or  five  years  ago  in  connection 
with  East  Anglia,  and,  if  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
the  statement  made  was  that  there  were  only  about  four 
of  the  men  that  they  had  made  inquiries  about  who  had 
ever  belonged  to  a  friendly  society  of  a  permanent 
character. 


>ick  benefit 
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77333.  If  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  is  ill,  and  has 
to  go  to  a  hospital,  does  the  hospital  try  to  attach  his 
sick  pay  ? — No. 

77334.  The  Poor  Law  authorities  do,  I  think  ?— No. 
Under  Mr.  Mellor's  Bill,  or  later,  there  was  a  rescindment 
of  it. 

77335.  {Mr.  Patten- MacDongall.)  There  was  an  Act 
of  Parliament  dealing  with  that  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  I  think  ? — Yes  ;  providing  the  member  had  any 
one  dependent  on  him,  there  would  be  no  claim  for  it,  and 
it  would  go  to  the  support  of  the  wife  and  family. 

77336.  That  was  done  in  the  early  eighties,  I  think  ?— 
We  know  it  as  a  twenty-third  clause.  The  amendment  of 
the  Bill,  I  think,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mellor.  Mr. 
Stead  will  be  able  to  give  you  the  exact  points,  I  know ; 
he  will  pick  me  up  in  a  moment  in  that  respect,  and  will 
be  able  to  give  you  full  information  respecting  that  part 
of  it. 

77337.  In  the  case  of  medical  attendance  in  the  coimtry, 
where  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  goes,  say,  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  country  where  there  is  perhaps  one 
medical  man  some  distance  off,  is  the  doctor  obliged 
to  attend  on  him  ? — He  does  attend. 

77338.  Supposing  the  doctor  says  :  "  I  shall  have  a 
long  way  to  go,  and  you  cannot  give  me  more  than  a 
certain  sum  for  this,  and  I  am  not  bound  to  go  "  ? — 
The  distances  in  and  about  any  large  provincial  town  or 
in  a  place  like  London  would  be  within  a  three-mile 
radius.  In  the  country  they  do  not  mind  going  farther  ; 
I  know  myself  cases  where  doctors  have  gone  over  five 
miles — they  jump  on  a  horse  and  trot  off  and  do  the 
business  just  the  same  as  they  do  their  ordinary  work. 

77339.  Then  you  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  that 
respect  ? — There  has  been  a  little  friction  with  the  medical 
men  for  some  time  past,  but  I  think  it  is  more  as  to  the 
cost. 

77340.  {Chairman.)  Are  the  arrangements  of  the 
different  societies  with  the  medical  men  much  the  same, 
or  would  some  societies  pay  at  higher  rate?  than  others  ? — 
They  would  pay  about  the  sams.  The  only  difference  that 
I  could  point  out  would  be  that  in  a  town  as  a  rule  it  runs 
to  about  Is.  per  quarter,  and  outside  it  is  Is.  6d. 

7734L  Then  the  scales  paid  to  the  medical  men  are 
much  the  same  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  all  over  the  country. 

77342.  {Mr.  Patten-MacDougall.)  The  membership  of 
friendly  societies,  as  I  understand,  is  not  increasing  at 
the  same  rate  at  which  it  did  ;  is  that  so  ? — It  is  in- 
creasing, but  not  so  rapidly  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

77343.  Is  that  to  any  extent  due  to  the  influence  of 
insurance  societies  and  institutions  like  the  Prudential  ? 
— I  do  not  think  they  would  affect  friendly  societies,  for 
the  reason  that  they  do  not  provide  medical  benefits, 
and  they  do  not  provide  sickness  benefits  ;  they  simply 
provide  death  benefits. 

77344.  They  have  collectors  ;  do  they  not  induce  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  in  past  days  would  join  a  friendly  society, 
to  insure  with  them  ? — I  do  not  think  they  injure  the 
friendly  society  in  any  way  at  all,  except  by  the  insurances 
at  birth.  I  think  the  greatest  obstacle  to  our  work  as  far 
as  that  goes  is  the  non-admission  of  children  into  our 
societies  from  birth.  While  the  insurance  man  can  come 
in  at  the  very  birth,  we  are  debarred  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment from  accepting  a  child  as  a  member  until  it  is  twelve 
months  old.  Therefore,  before  we  can  touch  them  they 
have  already  started,  and  the  parents  have  made  a  pro- 
vision for  a  death  benefit.  I  think  that  hinders  us  in 
our  work  considerably. 

77345.  To  some  extent  that  may  account  for  the 
diminution  in  your  numbers,  may  ii  ? — I  do  not  know 
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that  it  would  ;  but  of  course,  we  should  get  more  members 
if  we  were  able  to  take  the  children  from  birth. 

77346.  {Miss  Hill.)  Do  I  gather  that  you  are  precluded 
by  law  from  taking  these  young  children  ? — Yes  ;  we 
are  restricted  from  taking  them  until  they  are  twelve 
months  old. 

77347.  And  the  burial  societies  can  take  them  earlier  1 
— The  collecting  and  industrial  insurance  societies  can. 

77348.  Why  has  that  been  done  ? — I  do  not  know  why. 
Formerly,  they  had  to  be  five  years  of  age  before  we 
could  take  them  into  a  friendly  society,  but  in  the  Act  of 
1896  it  was  reduced  to  one  year.  It  ought  to  have  been 
brought  down  to  birth,  the  same  as  the  other  people 
enjoy,  but  we  have  not  had  that  provided  yet,  though  we 
are  trying  for  it  now. 

77349.  Are  you  having  a  larger  number  of  juvenile 
members  now  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  we  are  increasing  in  our 
juvenile  membership  considerably. 

77350.  Has  any  organised  method  of  getting  hold  of  the 
schools  been  arranged  ?  Is  it  open  to  the  managers  to 
arrange  it  in  any  given  case  ? — In  London,  I  think,  we 
must  certainly  say  that  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
are  moving  in  that  direction  to  help  us  considerably. 
The  Social  Thrift  Scheme  Committee  are  organising  a 
system  by  which  they  can  addi-ess  meetings  in  the  schools. 
We  want  to  have  meetings  in  the  schools  and  to  teach 
the  children  if  we  possibly  can. 

7735L  Does  that  depend  upon  the  Education  Com- 
mittee or  upon  the  managers,  or  upon  whom,  do  you 
know  ? — I  should  look  to  the  school  authorities — the 
Education  Committee. 

77352.  {Mrs.  Bosanquet.)  Did  I  understand  that  you  Approval 
are  in  favour  of  a  scheme  of  universal  pensions  ? — No,  of  a  dis- 
not  exactly.  criminatory 

77353.  How  would  you  limit  it  ? — I  should  not  treat  pennon 
the  man  who  had  never  done  any  work,  or  the  man  who  scheme, 
had  preyed  upon  his  race,  with  the  same  kindly  sympathy 
that  I  should  a  man  who  had  done  his  best. 

77354.  What  sort  of  test  would  you  make  ? — Of  course, 
the  idea  that  he  should  be  in  need  would  be  one  test,  and 
also  that  he  had  been  honest,  as  far  as  that  goes,  and 
that  he  had  not  got  convictions  against  him.  I  think 
he  should  have  made  some  effort  to  benefit  himself — to 
make  provision  for  himself — and  failed. 

77355.  You  would  not  confine  the  test  to  membership 
of  industrial  and  friendly  societies  ? — No.  I  do  not 
think  we  want  any  preferential  treatment  in  that  way, 
because  there  are  other  ways  of  thrift  besides  friendly 
society  thrift. 

77356.  Is  it  the  suggestion  that  a  pension  should  be  Suggestions 
provided  through  the  friendly  societies  ;  is  that  your  as  to  distri- 
scheme  ? — Not  exactly,  but  we  feel  that  we  should  take  biitioa  of 

a  part  in  the  distribution  of  it,  and  we  should  no  doubt  State  old- 
be  willing  to  do  so.  age  pennons. 

77357.  Have  you  any  objection  to  a  contributory  Question  as 
scheme  of  pensions  by  which  the  people  to  benefit  would  to  contribu- 
have  to  subscribe  ? — Do  you  mean  a  scheme  of  pensions  tory  old-age 
from  the  State  7 

77358.  Yes  ?— That  is  a  matter  that  we  do  not  parti- 
cularly deal  with.  The  member  would  have  to  contribute 
in  our  own  case  before  he  could  receive  a  benefit  from 
the  societies.  If  the  State  gave  a  pension,  it  would  not 
be  in  our  province  re3.11y  to  say  whether  that  was  right 
or  wrong. 

77359.  Your  scheme  does  not  include  provisions  of 
that  kind  ?— No. 

77360.  Are  you  mi,king  any  advance  in  women's  Women's 
benefit  societies  ? — Yes,  I  am  happy  to  say  we  are.    The  friendly 
friendly  society  movement  amongst  women  has  not  been  societies, 
started  more  than  about  ten  years  ;   of  course,  there  are  their 

many  difficulties  in  the  work  at  present,  but  I  am  happy  P'^°°'^^^!' 

.    ^        J     ui     •    i-i   5  management, 
to  say  that  we  are  progressmg  considerably  m  that  {.Q,itribu- 
direction. 


7733L  When  you  say  it  has  not  been  started  for  more 
than  ten  years  you  are  speaking  of  some  special  move- 
ment, are  you  not,  because  there  are  some  women's 
societies  which  have  been  established  longer  than  that  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  some  ;  but  I  mean  as  far  as  the  affiliated 
Orders  are  concerned. 
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'  77362.  You  are  referring  then  to  branches  of  the  men's 
societies  ? — No,  to  ladies'  courts,  or  ladies'  lodges,  apart 
from  the  men's,  but  under  the  same  organisation. 

77363.  Have  tliey  the  same  connection  with  the  funds 
of  the  society  ?  I  mean,  are  they  backed  by  the  funds  of 
the  society  in  the  same  way  that  the  men  are  ? — Yes,  and 
they  send  their  own  delegates,  and  work  all  their  courts 
and  lodges  themselves  ;  they  arrange  it  all  themselves, 
and  do  all  the  management  themselves. 

77364.  Are  the  rates  of  contribution  much  lower  ? — 
Yes,  they  are  considerably  lower. 

77365.  And  the  benefits  also,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  in 
proportion  ;  they  are  graduated  according  to  the  age  of 
entry. 

77366.  Have  you  any  married  women  who  are  members? 
— Yes.  The  societies  provide  of  course,  the  necessary 
benefits  for  them,  but  a  slightly  increased  contribution 
is  necessary  in  those  cases. 


77383.  {Mr.  CMndler.)  At  any  rate,  that  is  the  explana-  Mr.  William 
tion  you  have  to  give  of  it  ? — That  is  the  answer  I  have  got.  Marlow. 

77384.  They  have  abolished  the  benefit,  and  I  suppose  7  Oct.  1907. 

reduced  the   contribution  ? — Yes ;    they  reduced  the   

contribution  for  that  benefit. 


77367.  You  do  not  find  it  impossible  to  work  them  ? — 
No. 

77368.  Can  you  giva  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of 
women  members  that  you  have  ? — Mr.  Stead  will  be 
able  to  give  you  the  numbers  of  one  society.  I  have  not 
got  the  numbers  of  the  other  great  societies,  because 
they  are  not  all  connected  or  affiliated  with  the  Conference. 

77369.  How  do  these  women's  branches  start  ?  Are 
they  generally  started  by  some  lady  outside,  or  are  they 
started  by  your  organisations  ?— I  think  generally  they 
would  be  started  by  some  male  members,  and  of  course 
we  enlist  the  sympathy  of  ladies  outside.  Generally 
speaking,  we  find  that  that  is  the  best  way  for  us  to  go  to 
work. 

77370.  Still  you  have  a  strong  propaganda  ? — Yes. 

77371.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  Are  all  the  thirty-three  societies 
that  you  give  in  your  table  what  you  term  affiliated 
societies  ? — Not  all  of  them. 

77372.  There  are  some  centralised  societies'  there,  t  hen  ? 
— Yes  ;  the  Hearts  of  Oak  would  be  a  centralised  society. 

77373.  There  is  no  way  of  distinguishing  tht_m  adopted 
in  your  table  ? — That  is  so.  The  Teachers'  Provident 
Society  would  be  another  that  would  be  a  centralised 
society. 

77374.  In  Paragraph  2  you  say  there  are  twenty-three 
societies  who  give  reUef  grants  in  cases  of  distress  arising 
from  want  of  employment  ? — That  is  so. 

77375.  But  that  forms  a  very  small  proportion  of  their 
work,  does  it  not  ? — It  is  the  smallest  proportion,  I  think, 
of  our  work.    The  contribution  for  it  is  small,  and  you  can 

'jiidgo  it  almost  from  that.  The  contribution  as  a  rub 
would  average  something  about  3d.  per  quarter  per 
member. 

77376.  There  are  special  contributions  for  it  then  ? — 
Yes. 

77377.  Threepence  per  quarter  ? — Yes. 

77378.  Of  course,  want  of  employment  might  be  only 
one  out  of  many  causes  of  distress  ? — It  would  be  one 
out  of  some. 

77379.  In  your  last  paragraph  you  refer  to  a  society 
which  used  to  distribute  a  large  amount  of  money  in 
accident  cases,  but  which,  through  recent  legislation,  has 
been  compelled  to  abohsh  it ;  could  you  tell  us  a  little 
more  what  that  refers  to  ? — That  particular  society  is 
the  Order  of  Dniids,  and  in  the  reply  that  I  had  from 
them  they  said  :  "  The  Employer's  Liabihty  Act  has  so 
increased  our  claims  that  in  1905  we  were  ccmpellcd  to 
abohsh  the  rule." 

77380.  But  surely  this  Act  is  not  responsible  for  in- 
cre.  sing  the  number  of  accidents  ? — No,  but  it  increased 
claims. 

77381.  If  an  accident  had  happened  before  the  Act 
passed  the  member  would  have  had  a  claim  on  the  societj^ 
I  suppose,  even  then  ? — It  might  be  that  the  accident  was 
not  sufficiently  serious  in  the  man's  idea  for  liim  to  come 
upon  the  society  ;  but  the  chance  of  getting  a  dual  benefit 
is  so  great  that  he  feels  tempted  to  get  them  both.  I 
think  there  is  a  touch  of  the  old  Adam  in  the  answer,  you 
know  ;  we  all  try  to  get  a  bit  for  ourselves. 

77382.  {Mr.  Patlen-MacDovgall.)  Has  the  legal  pro- 
fession had  anything  to  do  with  that,  do  you  know  ? — • 
That  might  be  so,  but  I  cannot  say. 
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77385.  Turning  now  to  the  question  of  medical  atten- 
dance, is  the  "paying  for  the  medical  attendance  to  a  man 
and  his  family  voluntary  or  compulsory  in  your  societies  ? 
— We  compel  every  member  to  pay  who  resides  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  branch,  or  otherwise  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  medical  man's  while  to  undertake  the  duty. 
If  he  does  not  choose  to  employ  our  own  court  doctor,  or 
our  own  lodge  doctor,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  can  please 
himself,  and  he  can  have  his  private  mediea,!  man  ;  but 
in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  have  his  sick 
claim  sanctioned  hy  our  own  meelical  officer. 

77386.  Is  the  payment  for  medical  attention  com- 
pulsory in  the  case  of  all  those  societies  ? — Yes. 

77387.  I  do  not  pay  it,  and  I  am  a  member  of  one  of 
them  ?— Which  one  of  them  might  you  belong  to  ? 

77388.  The  Hearts  of  Oak  ?— Do  not  you  pay  into 
the  medical  association  ? 

77389.  No  ?— Mr.  Bunn  will  be  able  to  tell  you  why 
you  do  not  perhaps. 

77390.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  there  might  be 
large  numbers  who  paid  their  contributions  and  received 
sick  anel  funeral  benefits,  but  optional  whether  they  paid 
for  medical  attend? nee  or  not  ? — Where  it  is  optional, 
that  woulel  be  because  it  is  a  centralised  society,  I 
assume. 

77391.  {Professor  Smart.)  You  were  speaking  of  several  Frienlly 
societies  that  have  a  complete  system  of  travelling  relief;  societies 
are  there  many  such  societies  ? — I  think  the  majority  paying 
provide  for  giving  relief  to  their  members  when  they  are  ^"®"^P  oyed 
seeking  emph  < j-ment.  ' 

77392.  Travelling  relief  ? — That  is  travelling  relief. 
When  a  member  falls  out  of  emplojonent,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary for  him  to  leave  his  home  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere,  they  grant  him  this  privilege. 

77393.  Would  you  say  the  majority  of  these  societies 
do  ? — The  most  of  them  do. 

77394.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  important 
society  that  does  ? — The  Foresters  would  be  one. 

77395.  That  is  quite  sufficient ;  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Foresters  myself  ? — You  are  not  looking  forward  to  seeking 
employment,  I  hope  ? 

77396.  I  do  not  know — one  never  knows.    Do  you  think  Arrested 

on  the  whole,  that  the  meml^ership  is  keeping  pace  with  progress  of 

the  population  ? — We  are  not  making  such  rapid  strides  f'ieii<lly 
^  ^  o  J.  societie?. 

as  we  were. 

77397.  You  have  said  so  ;   but  is  it  keeping  pace  with 
the  populaton  ? — -I  do  not  think  it  is,  quite. 

77398.  Is  the  income  keeping  pace  with  the  population  Friendly 
or  is  it  falling  off  ? — The  income  keeps  up,  in  fact  we  are  societies 
increasing,  really.    Of  course,  the  earning  power  of  the  c"^j^g"'^and"' 
capital  in  reserve  adds  considerably  to  our  funds  to-day.  cause's 

77399.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  are  charging  larger  thereo'. 
premiums  to  your  members,  does  it  ? — The  contributions 

have  been  generally  increased  all  round.  The  question 
of  the  solvency  rates  and  the  teachings  of  the  valuations 
are  compelling  us  to  increase  oiu:  contributions  so  that 
there  should  not  be  any  failures. 

77400.  Have  you  found  any  change  in  the    classes  Increasing 
who  become  members  of  your  society  ;     is  there  any  thrift  among 
evidence,  for  instance,  that  the  habit  of  thrift  is  spreading  working 
downward  ?— I  think  not.  classes. 

77401.  Would  you  say  that  it  is  rather  rising  ?— It  is 
rather  rising. 

77402.  Would  you  say  the  lower  classes  are  not 
saving  as  much  as  they  did,  or  do  you  think  that  they  are 
perhaps  finding  other  means  of  saving  ?— I  believe  they 
are  saving  more  to-day  than  they  did. 

77403.  Even  ths  unskilled  workers  ?— Yes,  even  the  un- 
skilled workers. 

77404.  But  they  do  not  save  with  you  ?— No,  not  so 
much  with  us. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  William      77405.  Did  you  mention  3d.  per  quarter  or  3d.  per 
Marlow.     week  in  answer  to  a  previous  question  ? — I  mentioned  3d. 

 per  quarter  ;   that  would  be  set  apart  expressly  for  relief 

7  Oct.  1907.  purposes. 
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77406.  That  is  a  very  small  sum,  of  course  ? — Yes,  but 
it  tells  up  in  the  aggregate,  or  else  we  could  not  have  paid 
away  this  nearly  a  million  of  money. 

77407.  Would  you  say  that  the  relief  of  distress  owing 
to  lack  of  employment  was  one  of  the  smallest  functions 
of  your  societies  ? — Yes. 

77408.  (Mr.  Bentham.)  With  regard  to  the  contributions 
for  medical  relief,  do  all  the  contributions  go  to  the  medical 
man,  or  is  a  part  withheld  for  management  expenses  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  the  whole  of  it  goes  to  the  doctor.  I 
qualify  that  by  saying  that  I  know  one  individual  case 
where  they  charge  a  Id.  per  quarter  more,  and  reserve 
that  in  ca'^e  a  man  meets  with  an  accident  and  requires  a 
special  instrument  of  any  kind  ;  then  the  excess  pennies 
are  used  for  surgical  aid — apa'-t  from  ordinary  medicine 
I  mean.  There  may  be  other  instances,  but  that  is  one 
which  comes  under  my  own  knowledge.  Still  it  would 
be  all  used  for  this  purpose,  and  no  pa"t  of  it  would  go 
for  management  expenses — not  a  farthing. 

77409.  Then  really  it  is  intended  that  the  medical  man 
who  has  attended  these  cases  should  have  the  full  benefit 
of  the  contributions  paid  ? — Should  have  the  whole  of 
the  money,  whether  the  members  are  ill  or  well. 

77410.  Have  you  met  with  any  instances  of  Poor  Law 
children  who  are  boarded-out  being  withdrawn  from 
membership  of  friendly  societies  because  a  death  benefit  is 
given? — I  do  not  know  of  any  such  cases,  but  I  should  think 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  boards  of  guardians  did  put  the 
children  into  friendly  societies,  as  it  would  provide  them 
with  some  little  assistance. 

77411.  They  are  not  allowed  to  do  so  where  a  death 
benefit  is  ^iven,  and  the  same  objection  applies  to  industrial 
insurance  for  death  benefit.  I  wondered  whether  friendly 
societies  have  felt  that  that  has  prevented  children  being 
admitted  into  the  societies  ? — I  do  not  think  we  have  come 
across  cases  of  that  kind. 

77412.  Of  course  there  are  so  few  boarded-out  who  enter 
at  that  age  that  naturally  it  might  not  have  come  under 
your  notice  ? — Yes,  that  might  be  so. 

77413.  Is  that  a  point  that  would  need  amending  ? — 
I  do  not  know  of  any  cases. 

77414.  Has  there  been  any  referendum  taken  of  the 
members  of  friendly  societies  on  the  question  of  old-age 
pensions  ? — In  one  case  the  Foresters  some  little  time 
ago  referred  the  matter  to  the  societies  and  took  a  vote 
upon  the  question. 

77415.  Is  that  the  only  Order  that  has  done  so,  do  you 
remember  ? — It  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  of  that  has 
made  a  direct  appeal  for  an  answer. 

77416.  Do  you  remember  what  the  result  was  ? — 1 
think  perhaps  Mr.  Stead  had  better  answer  that  question, 
as  he  would  have  the  figures ;  but  it  was  somewhat 
against  the  sj^stem  of  old-age  pensions  from  the  State 
because  it  was  anticipated  at  the  time  that  it  would  be 
likely  to  endanger  the  societies  by  requiring  supervision 
by  the  State. 

77417.  [Mr.  Lansh-ury.)  Do  you  pay  the  member's 
subscriptions  out  of  the  relief  fund  ? — When  they  are  not 
able  to  pay  them  themselves,  yes. 

77418.  So  that  the  whole  of  the  money  exj^ended  out 
of  that  fund  would  not  be  expended  on  travelling  allow- 
ances to  men  out  of  work  ? — No. 

77419.  Could  you  tell  us  what  proportion  is  spent  in  that 
way  ? — I  should  think  they  would  be  fairly  equal.  Of 
course  distress  through  non-employment  would  arise  in 
both  cases,  because  the  man  would  have  to  be  out  of 
employment  practically  before  he  would  make  an  appeal 
for  his  contributions  to  be  paid,  and  that  would  be  one  of 
the  reasons  he  would  give  why  the  branch  should  make  him 
a  grant  from  the  benevolent  fund. 

77420.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  how  much  of  the 
amount  that  was  spent  really  went  towards  enabling  a 
man  to  travel  about,  and  how  much  went  to  enable  him  to 
keep  up  his  contributions  ? — I  do  not  think  we  could  give 
you  those  figures. 


77421.  They  are  both  mixed  up  together,  are  they  ?— 
Yes,  they  are  somewhat. 

77422.  Would  you  say  that  very  much  was  spent  in 
London  in  sending  a  man  travelling  from  one  place  to 
another  ? — I  do  not  think  a  large  society  like  our  own  would 
have  many  cases  of  that  kind. 

77423.  Then  about  employers'  liabilitj%  do  you  really  Effe( 
think  that  there  have  been  more  accidents  since  the  Wor 
Compensation  Acts  have  been  passed  ? — I  believe  there  9°°" 
are  more  claims  on  the  societies  because  of  those  Bills 

on  n 

passmg.  of  ^1 

77424.  You  mean  that  now  when  a  man  has  an  accident  agaii 
which  entitles  him  to  compensation  he  feels  that  there- 
fore  he  might  go  to  the  society  and  get  what  he  feels  he  has  ^^^^^ 
paid  for  there  as  well  ? — Yes. 

77425.  Previously   what  has   happened  ?— I   do  not 
think  we  had  so  many  cases  of  accident. 

77426.  A  man,  if  he  cut  off  a  couple  of  fingers,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  simply  went  on  for  his  sick  pay  and  went 
back  to  work  again  ? — Yes,  as  soon  as  he  was  able. 

77427.  Nowadays  he  gets  the  full  compensation  ? — 
He  gets  extra  compensation. 

77428.  Of  course  you  are  not  against  that  compensa- 
tion ?— No. 

77429.  And  friendly  societies  would  not  wish  that  the 
Compensation  Acts  should  be  repealed  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  so.  We  endeavoured  to  find  out  how  far  that 
affected  the  various  friendly^  societies  some  little  time  ago, 
in  fact  the  returns  were  only  in  this  last  year.  I  may  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  that,  as  a  positive  fact,  when  the  question 
was  put  as  to  whether  we  were  against  the  compensation, 
every  one  of  them  decided  no  ;  every  answer  was  that  there 
was  no  right  for  us  to  interfere  with  what  was  done  in  that 
direction. 

77430.  As  to  the  families  who  get  medical  relief,  I 
understood  j'ou  to  say  in  answer  to  the  Chairman  that  a 
very  large  number  of  members  of  friendly  societies  also 
insure  their  families  for  medical  relief ;  did  I  hear  that 
incorrectly  ? — I  do  not  know  about  a  large  number,  but  in 
all  the  medical  associations  established  throughout  the 
country  in  which  the  body  provides  its  own  medical 
officer,  the  men  who  contribute  pay  Is.  per  quarter,  the 
payment  for  the  wife  would  be  about  9d.,  and  the  payment 
for  each  child  would  be  about  3d. 

77431.  The  point  is,  what  is  the  percentage  of  the  total 
number  of  friendly  society  members  who  insure  their 
families  as  well  as  themselves  ?— I  should  think  the 
percentage  was  rather  low. 

77432.  So  far  as  I  understand  it,  you  are  in  favour  of  ^^"^ 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  putting  the  boys  into  a  friendly  p^" 
society  when  they  start  them  in  life  ? — I  think  it  would  . 
give  them  a  fair  start  in  life  if  they  were  to  do  so.  jjers 

77433.  Do  you  know  any  board  that  does  that  ?— No, 

I  do  not  know  of  one. 

Proi 

77434.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Bunn  the  quest  ion,  because  I  Wmi 
think  he  does  know  one.  With  regard  to  pensions,  as  pens 
I  understand  you,  friendly  societies  are  in  favour  of  a  dese 
system  of  State  pensions  for  everybody  practically,  except  P°5" 
people  who  can  be  proved  to  be  wasters  ? — I  do  not  think  ""^  • 
I  should  go  quite  so  far  as  that ;    I  would  not  give  the 
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Duke  of  Westminster  a  pension. 

77435.  We  will  leave  that  end  of  the  scale  out.  I  am 
thinking  of  the  working  class  ? — It  ought  to  be  for  the 
deserving  poor. 

77436.  Where  we  all  disagree  is  in  what  we  mean  by  the 
deserving  poor.  Whom  would  you  rule  out — that  is  the 
easiest  way  of  getting  at  it  ? — Of  course  that  is  a  question 
on  which  we  should  have  to  deal  with  every  individual 
case  as  it  presented  itself  before  us. 

77437.  Would  that  not  be  really  the  old  Poor  Law 
over  again  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

77438.  Are  you  not  aware  that  one  of  the  diflficulties 
as  between  outdoor  relief  and  indoor  relief  is  determining 
whether  a  person  is  deserving  or  not  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
it  is  a  big  factor. 

77439.  You  do  not  consider  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  people  who  would  be  undeserving,  do  you  ? — I  am 
afraid  there  are  a  good  number  who  ought  not  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  others. 
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77440.  For  what  reason  ? — First,  because  they  have 
never  done  anything  for  themselves,  and,  second,  because 
I  believe  that  their  previous  mode  of  living  would  not 
qualify  them  for  the  same  consideration  as  the  others. 

77441.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  you  would 
not  make  the  question  whether  a  man  should  have  a 
pension  or  not  dependent  on  the  fact  whether  he  had  been 

•  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

77442.  Would  you  say  that  he  should  have  been  a 
member  of  a  trade  union  ? — Not  necessarily  so. 

77443.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  taking  every  case 
and  inquiring  into  it  ? — Yes. 

77444.  And  seeing  whether  a  man  had  been  provident, 
or  whether  he  had  not  ? — Unless  there  was  anything 
directly  against  the  man  I  should  think  his  case  was  one 
deserving  of  consideration. 

77445.  So  somebody  would  have  to  give  evidence  against 
him  before  he  would  be  ruled  out  ? — Yes. 

77446.  (Mr.  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  your  medical 
system,  I  take  it  that  in  all  cases  you  adopt  what  is  called 
the  contract  system,  that  is,  you  pay  the  doctor  so  much 
per  head  ? — Yes. 

77447.  Have  you  had  any  protests  against  that  of  late 
years  ? — There  have  been  some  medical  men  who  think 
we  ought  to  be  paying  more. 

77448.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  vnth  the 
British  Medical  Association  on  the  subject  ? — We  have 
had  a  deputation  of  our  own  body  meet  the  General 
Medical  Council  upon  that  very  question. 

77449.  What  were  the  lines  of  the  discussion — I  will  put 
it  in  that  way  ? — Mr.  Stead  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

77450.  Then  perhaps  I  had  better  ask  him  ? — Yes,  I 
think  you  had  better. 

77451.  By  all  means.  You  said  with  regard  to  friendly 
societies  an  Act  of  Parliament  prohibited  them  froia 
enrolling  any  member  whose  age  was  less  than  twelve 
months  ? — Our  own  Act,  the  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
does  that. 

77452.  On  the  other  hand,  burial  societies,  or  collecting 
societies,  are  allowed  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

77453.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  removing  that  pro- 
hibition in  your  case,  or  of  insisting  upon  it  in  the  other 
case  ? — We  have  been  trying  to  remove  it  for  the  last 
four  years  in  our  own  case. 

77454.  You  do  not  object  to  it  ? — We  are  prepared 
to  undertake  that  liability. 


77455.  You  do  not  think,  then,  it  would  be  wise  to  im-  3Ir.  William 
pose  the  same  restriction  on  the  burial  societies  ? — I  say  Marlow. 

we  ought  to  help  the  man  whose  child  is  under  twelve   i 

months  as  well  as  we  do  the  man  whose  child  is  over  that  0°*-  1907. 
age. 

77456.  You  do  not  think  any  abuse  has  arisen  under 
that  clause  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

77457.  With  regard  to  old-age  pensions,  apart  from  the 
question  of  character,  have  you  any  views  with  regard 
to  the  means  of  the  people  who  should  receive  these 
pensions  ?    You  say  you  would  not  give  a  pension  to  the 

Duke  of  Westminster  ;  have  you  any  general  idea  of  the  luc'onie  limit 
kind  of  limits  I  hat  you  would  put  ? — We  have  an  idea  that  to  persons 
the  man  would  have  to  be  in  want  and  unable  to  support  who  should 
himself.    Of  course,  that  wants  qualifying  in  some  ways,  participate 
because  some  men  are  poor  on  £1  per  week  and  others  ^'J  State 
would  be  poor  with  £5.    I  think  we  ought  at  least  to      V*^*^  . 
consider  that  a  man  who  had  £1  a  week  coming  in  would  P^"^^''"^' 
not  require  a  pension. 

77458.  Practically  then  the  people  who  would  come 
upon  you  for  a  pension  would  be  those  peo^jle  whose 
poverty  in  their  old  age  was  due  to  no  fault  of  their  own  ? 
— That  is  so. 

77459.  Do  you  find  in  your  societies  that  the  period  jm.j.ga^j,ij,o 
of  life  is  becoming  longer  ? — Experience  teaches  us  that  expectatioti 
that  is  so.  of  life  and 

77460.  Do  you  find  that  that  constitutes  a  greater  <^*^ect 
drain  on  your  resources  ? — Ko.    The  sick  pay  would  **"  ^ 
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last  longer  of  course,  but  then  the  funeral  benefits  are  rinances. 
deferred. 

77461.  I  had  this  point  in  viev/  in  asking  the  question 
• — do  you  find  many  cases  in  which  sick  pay  becomes 
practically  an  old-age  pension  ? — I  believe  the  greatest 
part  of  our  reduced  sick  pay  to-day  consists  of  old-age 
pensions  jnue  and  simple ;  the  certificates  are  given 
for  general  debility  instead  of  for  senility. 

77462.  Therefore  the  longer  the  period  of  life  the  more 
claims  j"ou  have  in  that  direction  ? — Yes. 

77463.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  question  whether  fiuestion  as 
the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  makes  any  difference  to  effect  of 
in  the  membership  of  your  societies,  that  is,  whether  Poor  Law 
in  the  districts  in  which  outdoor  relief  is  given  freely  administra- 
you  find  more  difficulty  in  recruiting  members  than  you  '^^ 
find  in  those  districts  in  which  outdoor  relief  is  not  given  '"^^jg^j^^ 
freely  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  we  find  that. 

77464.  You  have  no  evidence  of  that  ? — No. 

77465.  As  you  know,  there  are  some  unions  in  which 
outdoor  relief  is  very  much  restricted  ? — Yes. 

77466.  But  you  have  never  gone  into  that  questio.i 
really  ?— No. 


Mr.  James  Listek  Stead,  called ;   and  Examined. 


77467.  {Chair^nan.)  I  understand  you  are  Chief  Ranger 
of  the  Leeds  district  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
past  President  and  present  member  of  the  Committee 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries  ? — Yes, 
I  am. 

77468.  I  think  you  have  prepared  a  Statement,  the 
first  part  dealing  with  friendly  societies  and  the  Poor 
Law,  and  the  second  part  dealing  with  the  local  aspects 
of  the  problems  into  which  the  Commission  have  been 
appointed  to  inquire  as  affecting  Leeds  ?— Yes.  (The 
Witness  handed  in  the  following  State^nent.) 

Part  I. 

knilarsof  1.  1  desire  to  emphasise  the  evidence  of  Mi'.  Marlow 
•l  l.lions  of  with  regard  to  the  method  of  granting  assistance  to 
members  in  distressed  circumstances  in  addition  to  the 
'''Iter  ordinary  sick,  funeral,  superannuation,  and  other  benefits 
iiilitivcof  '•^^^^i'  rules.  It  may  be  helpful  to  take  the  case  of 
tions  of  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  as  an  example  of  what  is 
ri|lly        done  in  varying  degrees   by  other  friendly  societies. 

Members  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  are  first  assisted 
through  the  local  branch,  then  through  the  district  branch, 
and  then  through  the  Central  Body  of  the  Order,  \\  ith 
power  to  the  annual  meeting  to  grant  further  assistance. 
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Ti)e  sums  paid  by  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  in  aid 
of  distress  caused  by  lack  of  \\ork  and  other  circumstances 
are  set  out  in  Mr.  Marlow "s  statement.  Taking  the 
figures  as  presented  by  Mr.  Slarlow,  it  may  be  fairly  es- 
timated that  the  sums  awarded  in  relief  of  distress  by 
the  whole  of  the  friendly  societies  connected  with  tb.e 
National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies  was  about 
£2,000,000  in  the  past  thirty  years,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  fixed  benefits.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know 
what  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  has  jjaid  away  in 
thirty  years  in  fixed  benefits  under  the  rules  such  as 
sick,  funeral,  pensions,  etc.,  benefits  excluding  the 
£757,250  given  in  cases  of  distress.  The  particulars  are 
as  follows  for  the  years  1876  to  1905,  both  inclusive  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Sick  pay  ....  14,275,128  6  11 
Funeral  allowances  -  -  3,294,513  19  6 
Superannuation   (eight  years)  3,293  10  5 

Medical  aid   -       -       -       -     2,350,029  10  7 


Mr.  James 
L.  Stead. 

7  Oct.  1907 

Ph,rticulars  • 
operations  ( 
Ancient 
Order  of 
Foresters  as 
indicative  of 
operations  o 
friendly 
societies 
generallj-. 


Total 


-  19,922,965 


2.  It  may  be  fairly  assumed  upon  the  figures  relating 
to  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  that  the  whole  of  the 
friendly  societies  cormected  with  the  National  Conference 
of  Friendly  Societies  have    distributed   no   less  than 
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MINUTES  OP  EVIDENCE  : 


Mr.  James 
L.  Stead. 


7  Oct.  1907. 


Effect  of 
friendly 
societies  on 
pauperism 
and  need 
for  admin- 
istering the 
Poor  Law  so 
as  to  en- 
courage 
self-help. 

Proposal 
that  poor 
relief  to 
friendly 
society 
members 
should  not 
disfranchise. 


Willingness 
of  friendly 
societies  to 
oo-operate  in 
Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration. 


Position  of 
friendly 
societies 
as  to  sick 
allowances 
of  members 
relieved  in 
workhouses, 
etc. 


Insufficient 
observance 
by  guardians 
of  Outdoor 
Relief 
(Friendly 
Societies) 
Acts. 

Old-age 
pensions 
scheme  of 
National 
Conference 
of  Friendly 
Societies. 

Suggested 
inculcation  of 
thrift  habits 
in  Poor  Law 
children  by 
enrolling 
them  as 
members  of 
friendly 
societies,  etc. 


Conference 
at  Leeds 
of  friendly 
society 
representa- 
tives. 


£50,000,000  in  the  same  kind  of  benefits  during  the  past 
thirty  years.  (In  the  total  for  the  combined  societies 
are  included  the  figures  previously  given  for  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters.)  It  is  admitted  that  the  friendly 
societies  of  the  country  have  had  a  tremendous  influence 
in  keeping  down  the  poor  rates.  For  some  indication 
of  the  influence  of  friendly  societies  upon  pauperism,  see 
the  Report  of  Mr.  Bagenal  on  pp.  511  and  512  of  the  re- 
cently issued  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 
As  representing  the  friendly  societies,  we  are  anxious 
that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  Poor  Law  which 
would  tend  bo  remove  encouragement  to  personal  in- 
centive, or  to  perpetuate  lax  administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  where  such  exists. 

3.  There  has  been  a  very  strong  feeling  expressed  for 
many  j-ears  that  members  of  friendly  societies  who, 
imfortunately,  have  to  appeal  to  the  Poor  Law  for  assistance 
should  not  be  deprived  of  their  civil  rights.  Fort.unately, 
the  number  of  members  of  friendly  societies  who  apply  for 
Poor  Law  relief  is  comparatively  small,  and  a  recom- 
mendation hy  the  Commission  to  the  efieet  indicated 
would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  whole  of  the 
friendly  societies. 

4.  Under  the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Commission, 
it  may  be  that  some  changes  will  be  suggested  as  to  the 
machinery  for  carrying  out  the  Poor  Law  ia  future.  No 
doubt  the  friendly  societies  would  be  glad  to  co-operate 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  on  a  new  or  an  amended  basis. 

5.  It  is  understood  that  during  the  sittings  of  the 
Commission  suggestions  have  been  made  that  friendly 
societies  should  be  compelled  to  pay  sick  allowances  to 
guardians  where  members  of  friendly  societies  are  in- 
mates of  workhouses,  or  workhouse  infirmaries,  or  pauper 
lunatic  asylums.  This  would  be  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
to  all  friendly  societies,  and  would  be  conti'ary  to  the 
contract  with  the  members.  The  registered  rule  of  the 
Foresters  can  be  given,  and  reference  is  drawn  to  the  case 
of  the  guardians  of  the  Caistor  Union  v.  Cleaver,  first 
heard  at  the  Caistor  Petty  Sessions  in  1891,  also  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Queen's  Bench  Division,  Divi- 
sional Court,  November  30th,  1891,  before  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  and  Mr.  Justice  Mathew. 

6.  Complaint  is  made  that  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly 
Societies)  Act,  as  adopted  hj  the  last  Parliament,  amend- 
ing the  Act  of  1894,  is  not  properly  observed  by  all  boards 
of  guardians,  and  that  some  boards  do  take  into  account 
sick  pay  received  by  members  who  apply  for  relief. 

7.  In  case  the  deliberations  of  the  Commission  extend 
to  the  question  of  special  assistance  to  persons  in  old 
age,  attention  is  dii'ected  to  the  scheme  of  old-age  pensions, 
adopted  by  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies 
in  the  year  1904. 

8.  Having  regard  to  the  large  number  of  children  who 
are  under  the  care  of  boards  of  guardians,  it  is  suggested 
that  such  chilchen  should  receive  special  instruction,  or 
information  with  regard  to  joining  friendly  societies. 
Special  branches  are  established  for  juveniles,  who  are 
usually  transferred  at  ages  sixteen  or  eighteen  to  adult 
branches.  Guardians  might  pay  the  contributions  of 
the  children.  Lender  the  scheme  of  the  friendly  societies 
children  are  encouraged  themselves,  or  through  their 
parents,  to  save  and  provide  for  death  benefits,  sickness 
benefits,  and  the  providing  of  medical  attendance  and 
medicine.  The  great  importance  of  instilling  thrift  into 
children  cannot  be  over  estimated. 

Part  II. 

9.  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary  that  I 
have  no  special  local  knowledge  as  to  Leeds,  seeing  that 
I  am  only  in  Leeds  for  the  twelve  months  during  which 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
is  located  in  the  said  city. 

10.  I  volunteered,  however,  to  call  a  meeting  of  repre- 
sentative men  connected  with  the  friendly  societies  in 
Leeds  with  a  view  to  obtaining  their  views  on  the  points 
submitted  by  the  Commission.  No  objection  being 
raised  to  this  course  I  issued,  on  January  3rd,  a  circular 
(copy  attached  see  Appendix  No.  XVII.  (A))  to  about 
fifty  of  the  leaders  of  friendly  societies,  inviting  them  to 
attend  a  friendly  conference  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  9th,  1907,  at  the  Foresters'  Institute,  Enfield 


Road,  Leeds.    Out  of  those  invited,  about  twenty-five  Conferei 
attended,  being  connected  with  the  Manchester  Unity  of  at  Leed^ 
Oddfellows,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  the  British  of  friemi 
United  Oddfellows,  the  United  Ancient  Druids,  the  Order  of  society 
Druids,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Romans,  the  Nottingham  y^g^^'^ 
Order  of  Oddfellows,  the  Leeds  Federated  Friendly  Societies 
Council,  etc.    Complaint  was  made  of  the  shortness  of 
notice  calling  the  meeting,  but  it  was  explained  that, 
through  various  reasons,  the  meeting  could  not  be  called 
earlier  and  that  the  meeting  could  not  be  held  later  as 
statements  had  to  be  sent  in  bv  not  later  than  January 
loth. 

11.  In  my  Circular  of  January  3rd,  I  pointed  out  that 
it  would  materially  assist  if  any  of  the  gentlemen  invited 
would  submit  their  views  in  writing.  No  written  state- 
ments were  handed  in  at  the  meeting  and  only  one  has 
since  been  forwarded  to  me,  a-lthough  as  the  elected 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  I  made  a  special  request  at  the 
close  of  the  conference  that  such  statements  might  be 
forwarded  to  me  by  the  14th.  (For  copy  of  reply  see 
Appendix  No.  XVII.  (B) ). 

12.  The  meeting  on  the  ninth  occupied  two  and  a  half 
hours.  The  utmost  freedom  in  discussion  was  allowed. 
I  may  at  once  say,  however,  that  no  special  point  was 
brought  forward  which  could  be  described  as  having 
a  purely  local  aspect,  and  the  discussion  tuined  upon 
matters  of  more  or  less  general  importance. 

13.  The  question  of  old  age  pensions  seemed  to  fasten 
itself  more  upon  the  minds  of  those  present  than  any 
other  subject.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  was  specially  directed  to  the  six  questions 
included  under  the  head  of  "friendly,  co-operative,  and 
other  self-help  societies."  Dealing  with  the  questions  in 
their  order,  I  submit,  along  with  my  own  comments,  what 
I  gathered  to  be  the  evident  sense  of  the  meeting,  though 
no  motions  were  actually  put  to  the  meeting  : — 

Question  I. — Account  of  operations,  subscriptions,  benefits, 
wafje-limit  of  members,  etc. 

14.  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Wilson,  a  gentleman  with  whom  the 
Commission  has  already  been  in  communication,  under- 
took to  collect  the  desired  information. 

Question  2. — Whether    possible   to   provide   for  old-age 
pensions  by  Friendly  Societies. 


15.  This  cj^uestion  was  viewed  in  two  lights : — (1)  whether 
friendly  societies  could  take  the  place  of  the  State  in 
providing  old  age  pensions ;  and  (2)  whether  friendly 
societies  could  supplement  what  the  State  might  do. 
From  the  first  standpoint  the  general  view  was  in  the 
negative.  Upon  the  second  asjiect  there  was  a  general 
agreement  in  favour.  Upon  the  latter  I  ventured  to 
j)oint  out,  as  I  have  in  other  connections  for  years  past, 
that  the  friendly  societies  should  cease  paying  sick  allow- 
ance in  old  age,  and  substitute  therefore  a  pension, 
which  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  members 
and  rid  friendly  societies  of  serious  trouble  in  dealing 
with  claims  for  sick  pay  on  the  part  of  old  members 
labouring  from  sheer  incapacity  for  work  and  not  sickness. 
Hitherto,  the  attempts  in  this  direction  have  taken  sixty- 
five  as  the  point  of  separation  as  between  sickness  and 
old  age.  If  age  seventy  were  taken,  I  believe  there 
would  be  much  less  objection  to  the  proposal. 

Question  3. — E^ect  on  Friendly  Societies  of :  (a)  Free 
Medical  State  Relief;  (b)  Voluntary  Hospitals;  (c)  State 
si/stem  of  cld-age  pension  ;  and  (d)  Freely  given  Poor  Law 
Out-relief. 

16.  As  to  (a)— free  medical  State  relief — there  was  no 
strong  expression,  but  what  there  wa.s,  referred  to  the 
fact  that  friendly  societies  provided  medical  benefits 
upon  small  annual  payments.  It  was  felt  by  some  that 
State  relief  in  this  direction  would  in  all  probability  in- 
jure friendly  societies.  With  this  I  agree.  Having 
regard  to  the  tendency  of  the  present-day  thought  in  some 
directions  (and  at  present  apparently  in  the  ascendant) 
I  am  beginning  to  wonder  what  work  friendly  societies 
will  have  left  to  them.  It  would  not  be  a  big  step  from 
"  free  "  medical  State  relief,  to  the  payment  of  "  free  " 
sickness  allowances  by  the  State. 

With  regard  to  (6) — ^voluntary  hospitals — it  is  recog- 
nised that  lax  administration  has  a  tendency  to  promote 
"sponging"  on  the  part  of  many  who  are  in  a  position 
either  to  join  friendly  societies,  which  provide  medical 
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benefits,  or  are  otherwise  able  to  pay.  Under  the  head 
of  hospitals  I  include  dispensaries.  I  understand  that 
in  Leeds  the  managers  of  hospitals  have  given  attention 
to  the  subject,  so  that  no  particular  complaint  is  now 
made. 

of  Eeferring  to  (c)  effect  of  State  system  of  old-age 

old-age  pensions  on  friendly  societies,  the  general  view  was 
'^^ou  t|ja,t  State  pensions  would  be  beneficial  in  causing  many 
people  to  aim  at  adding  to  the  assured  income  from  the 
State  through  friendly  societies  •  and  other  agencies, 
tions  to  Perhaps  the  most  striking,  feature  of  the  discussion  was 
dLs-  an  objection  to  giving  everybody  a  pension  because  only 
of  the  attainment  of  a  particular  age  and  the  insistence 
of  the  view  that  the  thrifty  and  respectable  should  receive 
a  higher  pension  than  the  unthrifty  and  the  wastrels. 
My  own  earlier  views  were  totally  opposed  to  a  new  form 
of  State  help  and  were  in  the  direction  of  amending  the 
Poor  Law  to  set  up  special  treatment  of  deserving  aged 
poor  under  which  a  regular  weekly  payment  would  be 
to  guaranteed  without  loss  of  civil  rights  and  not  be  review- 
able from  time  to  time  as  ordinary  relief  is.  I  recognise 
now  that  as  help  is  to  be  given  to  the  aged  poor,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  the 
Poor  Law  and  that  another  agency  of  distribution  might 
be  sought — not  a  costly  administration  like  that  of  the 
ions  to  Poor  Law.  I  must  add  that  the  meeting  was  opposed  to 
ng  an  the  imposition  of  any  income  limit,  which  would  otherwise 
entitle  a  person  to  a  pension,  as  being  calculated  to  dis- 
courage thrift.  I  have  made  special  note  of  this,  as 
this  view  does  not  agree  with  the  pension  plan  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies,  under  which 
the  pension  is  to  be  paid  only  to  persons  "unable  to  work 
and  in  need  of  a  pension."  Inquiries  with  regard  to  income 
of  applicants  would  be  a  costly  and  troublesome  process, 
not  to  speak  of  other  views,  and  in  my  judg  ment  the  ab- 
sence of  an  income  limit  would  be  least  harmful  to  friendly 
societies. 
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f  Turning  to  (d)  the  effect  of  freely  given  Poor  Law  out- 

iven   relief — the  meeting  favoured  generous  out-relief  to  de- 
jf  on  serving  persons,  particularly  in  preference   to  indoor 
relief   where   the   circumstances   warranted'.  Out-relief 
freely  given  to  undeserving  persons  was  looked  upon  as 
a  great  hindrance  to  friendly  societies. 

Question  4. — Possibility  of  further  co-operation  between 
Friendly  Societies  and  Hospitals. 

17.  Upon  this  question — the  probability  of  further 
co-operation  between  friendly  societies  and  hospitals — 
the  ifeeting  did  not  quite  grasp  the  full  meaning.  Leeds 
is  perhaps  exceptional — in  the  provinces  at  any  rate — 
in  the  way  of  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the  hospitals, 
etc.  The  Leeds  Workpeople's  Hospital  Fund  (of  which 
Mr.  F.  R.  Spark,  J.P.,  is  president)  has  shown  a  mag- 
nificent spirit  of  co-operation  with  the  hospital  authorities 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  additional  service  could  be 
rendered  upon  the  same  basis.  The  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion are  worthy  of  special  attention.  Mr.  Spark  i)ro- 
poses,  I  understand,  to  give  statistics,  etc.,  as  to  the  work- 
people's fund. 

Question  5. — Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies) 
Acts,  and  the  extent  of  action  under  them. 

Out  18.  This  question  does  not  appear  to  be  clearly  stated, 
'ef  Outdoor  relief  is  dealt  with  in  Question  3.  If  the  question 
relates  to  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act, 
the  answer  of  the  meeting  was,  with  one  exception,  that 
no  complaint  was  to  be  mo.de.  In  the  one  exception  it 
was  alleged  that  the  income  of  the  friendly  society 
applicant  for  relief  was  taken  into  account  in  the  award, 
but  there  seems  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  clear  evidence. 

Question  6. — Whether  Friendly  and  Thrift  Societies  are 
prcgressing  now  as  rapidly  as  they  did,  say,  ten  years  ago. 

19.  This  question — whether  friendly  and  thrift  societies 
are  progressing  now  as  rapidly  as  they  did,  say  ten  years 
ago — will  depend  so  far  as  Leeds  is  concerned  upon  the 
answer  to  question  No.  1.  If  the  experience  of  the  friendly 
uf  societies  in  Leeds  is  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  country 
the  answer  will  be  in  the  negative,  and  if  in  the  affir- 
••^id  niative  will  be  a  delightful  exception.  It  was  stated  at 
the  meeting  that  the  large  increase  which  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place  in  recent  years  in  the  number  of  the  unem- 
ployed has  led  to  more  members  falling  out  of  friendly 
societies.    No  figures  were  given  in  support  of  the  state - 
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ment,  though  it  may  be  believed  that  through  the  more  Mr.  Jamea 
rigorous  conditions  of  employment  caused  by  the  Work-     L.  Stead. 

men's  Compensation  Act,  the  elderly  men  find  it  more   

difficult  than  was  the  experience  of  the  past  to  secure  -'^ 
regular  and  permanent  employment  and  are  thus  not  in  ^^^^^^j^^ 
a  position  to   maintain   their   contributions   to   friendly  tiQu^  a^ed 
societies.    This  difficulty  is  met  somewhat  in  some  of  the  friendly  ° 
societies  through  "  Subsidiary  Benefit  "  or  "  Benevolent  "  society 
Funds  from  which  grants  are  made    to  keep  members  members 
in  compliance  with  rules.    To  my  mind,  this  branch  of  V^^'^  out  of 
the  work  of  friendly  societies  should  be  encouraged  to  j^j^^"  ^1*^' 
the  fullest  extent.    It  ought  to  become  one  of  the  finest  f^^^^  -^need 
features  of  the  friendly  society  movement,  and  would  encourage 
afford  a  splendid  example  of  real  brotherhood.    In  the  practice.  ° 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  the  greatly  increasing  numbers 
of  branches  with  surpluses,  shown  on  actuarial  valuation, 
are  giving  more  attention  to  this  subject  by  providing 
special  funds  out  of  the  surpluses  from  which  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  contributions  of  members  on  attaining 
particular  ages  are  paid.    It  may  be  pointed  out  that  Friendly 
under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act  power  is  given  to  assist  society 
members  in  distressed  circumstances  and  when  on  travel  unenipli>yeJ 
in  search  of  emplojonent.    Most  societies,  if  not    all,  gg^ggt'^f''^''^ 
provide  some  benefit  of  that  nature,  but  I  believe  that  a  creasino-  it 
larger  "  out  of  work  "  benefit  would  be  a  distinct  gain  ° 
to  friendly  societies  and  would  assist  in  the  solution  of 
one  of  the  pressing  phases  of  a  great  problem. 
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Addendum. 

2J.  The  abolition  of  boards  of  guardians  was  favoured 
and  the  proposal  supported  of  throwing  their  work  upon 
a  special  Committee  of  the  borough,  etc.,  Councils  upon 
the  same  lines  as  the  education  authorities.  Not  the 
least  advantage  would  be  in  economy  of  administration. 
It  was  hoped,  that  care  would  be  taken  to  include  friendly 
societies  as  bodies  entitled  to  have  representatives  on 
any  new  authority  to  carry  out  the  duties  hitherto  im- 
posed upon  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

77469.  (Chairman.)  At  the  end  of  Paragraph  1  you 
have  a  short  table  of  the  sick  pay  and  other  relief  that 
has  been  given  in  the  last  thirty  years  by  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Foresters  ;  under  which  head  do  the  payments 
for  distress  caused  by  lack  of  work  come,  or  would  they 
appear  in  another  sum  ? — They  would  apjiear  in  another 
sum.  These  payments  are  simply  for  the  benefits  specified. 

77470.  As  regards  the  payments  in  aid  of  distress  Metliod  of 
caused  by  lack  of  woik,  are  they  part  of  your  contract  securing 
with  your  members,  or  are  they  outside  the  contract  ?  unemployed 
— They  are  not  part  of  a  specific  contract.    The  member  'Jene^'*' 

in  each  case  pays  a  contribution  to  a  fund  out  of  which  I*^**'*'*'^  of 

1116111  oGrs 

these  grants  are  paid,  but  the  member  cannot  demand  thereasto 
it  as  a  right,  the  same  as  he  can  with  regard  to  sick  pay. 

77471.  I  suppose  that  it  is  not  the  practice  to  demand 
it,  and  that  it  is  looked  at  more  from  a  charitable  point 
of  view  ? — I  will  not  put  it  in  that  way.  It  is  an  act 
of  benevolence — I  will  put  it  in  that  way. 

77472.  As  regards  medical  aid,  do  you  always  j^rovide  Medical  aid 
medical  aid  as  well  as  sick  pay  ? — I  should  say  generally  and  sick  pay 
speaking  the  societies  do.    I  think  with  regard  to  the  '^.V  friendly 
Hearts  of  Oak  their  system  is  a  little  different ;     but  societies, 
with  regard  to  the  affiliated  friendly  societies  I  believe 

they  all  do  that. 

77473.  What  is  the  exact  method  of  remuneration  to  Method  of  le- 
the  doctor  ?    There  is  the  periodical  contribution   by  niuneratirir; 
each  member  for  medical  aid,  I  understand  ? — Yes.  friendly 

society 

77474.  Then  is  the  doctor  paid  so  much  per  case  out  doctors 
of  the  accumulated  funds  formed  by  those  contributions  ? 

— He  is  not  jmid  so  much  per  case  but  so  much  per  member, 
as  Mr.  ilarlow  explained.  The  doctor  would  take  the 
contributions  of  all  the  members  within  a  radius  of,  say, 
three  miles  of  the  branch. 

77475.  How  do  you  manage  if  you  have  four  or  five  Clioice  of 
doctors  on  the  list  ? — In  those  cases  the  members  would  doctors  ty 
have  the  o^jportunity  at  the  commencement  either  of  f'ieiidiy 

a  three  months,  or  a  six  months  period,  or  a  year — it  ^-lemliers 

varies  according  to  the  locality^ — of  selecting  his  doctor  .^,,,^1 

for  a  certain  period.  advantagf>. 

77476.  Do  you  find  that  your  members  attach  much 
importance  to  having  some  selection  of  the  doctor  '? — I 
believe  it  is  very  much  appreciated,  and  personally  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  plan. 
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77477.  Assuming  that  a  member  of  a  friendly  society 
is  seriously  ill  and  requires  treatment  in  a  hospital,  I 
suppose  he  would  probably  get  into  the  hospital  through 
a  letter  from  the  medical  man  who  is  attending  him  ? — - 
I  suppose  he  would,  either  in  that  way  or  through  the 
recommendation  of  some  subscriber.  Fi'equently  the 
societies  themselves  raise  money  and  pay  it  over  to  the 
medical  charities,  and  in  that  way  are  enabled  to  give 
recommendations  to  their  own  members. 


77478.  You  do  not  subsidise  any  hospital  then  on  the 
understanding  that  it  should  take  your  members  ? — Not 
Convalescent      ^j^^^^  ^         ^^^^  j  ^  ^^^^       j^g^^^  different 

vided  bv        parts  of  the  country  convalescent  homes  of  our  owti  ;  in 
friendly         connection  Avith  the  Foresters  we  have  two  or  tlu'ee. 
societies.  77479.  I  suppose  collections  are  made  by  friendly 

Subscriptions  societies  on  behalf  of  local  hospitals  ? — That  is  so  ;  tlu'ough 
by  friendly     church  parades  and  voluntary  contributions  A^dthin  the 
society,  and  then  in  some  cases  the  members  themselves 
undertake  to  pay  a  regular  contribution  for  that  purpose. 
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77480.  Is  it  a  large  proportion  of  your  members  who 
provide  against  medical  relief  not  only  for  themselves  but 
also  for  their  famihes  ? — I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  Order, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters.  I  should  say  that  out 
of  the  total  membership  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
who  provide  qWx\jQ  95  par  cent,  of  the  members  do  provide  for  medical 
.medical  i  i  r        _       _  _ 

aid  for 


themselves 
and  families. 

Method  of 
])rovidhig 
medical  aid 
for  wives 
and  children. 


aid  for  themselves  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  wives  and 
children  the  percentage  would  be  very  miich  less.  The 
relief  to  wives  and  childi'en,  as  a  rule,  only  comes  into 
operation  where  there  are  what  are  called  medical  aid 
associations,  that  is,  where  the  different  societies  in  a 
town  combine  together  to  furnish  a  surgery  and  to  engage 
one  or  more  medical  men.  There  is  a  compromise  between 
that  system  and  the  other  system.  In  the  town  of 
Leicester  they  have  a  central  surgery  and  they  have  their 
own  dispensary  and  they  buy  their  own  ckugs.  They 
have  a  board  of  surgeons,  and  the  members  can  select 
their  doctor  just  as  they  please,  but  it  is  usually  the  one 
who  is  nearest  to  their  home.  The  relief  to  wives  and 
children,  I  am  bound  to  say,  is  not  jDrovided  for  by  a  very 
1  irge  proportion  of  the  total  membership,  except  through 
the  juvenile  societies. 

77481.  Then  I  suppose  that  where  there  are  no  dispen- 
saries,  certain   of  the   societies   also   have   a  system 
treatment  of  whereby  the  doctor  can  be  visited  at  Iris  o^vn  house  ? — 
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That  is  so  ;  that  is  what  we  call  the  ordinary  practice". 

77482.  What  happens  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  not 
insured  himself  or  provided  for  medical  assistance  ? — 
In  that  case  he  would  have  to  depend  upon  the  private 
practitioner,  and  he  would  have  to  bs  a  private  patient  ; 
but  those  cases  are  very  few  indeed. 

77483.  Then  practically  you  may  say  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  members  of  friendly  societies  do  provide 
mjdical  aid  for  themselves  ? — There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
about  that. 

77484.  Just  following  this  up,  I  assume  that  the  friendly 
societies  would  not  care  to  have  that  function  interfered 
with  by  free  State  medical  relief  ? — I  should  think  there 
would  be  a  very  strong  objection  to  it. 

77485.  I  suppose  it  would  take  away  one  of  the  induce- 
ments to  become  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  ?— I 
should  think  it  would — I  mean  to  say,  the  ground  upon 
which  friendly  societies  have  been  working  for  so  many 
years  seems  to  be  gradually  threatened  in  one  way  and 
another  ;  and  that  would  be  one  of  the  means  for  removing 
almost  the  cause- for  friendly  society  work,  although  it  is 
not  the  greatest  part  of  our  business. 

77486.  And  you  wish  to  keep  the  law  as  it  i.s,  so  that 
a  friendly  society  should  not  be  forced  to  pay  an  allowance 
for  members  of  their  societies  who  are  in  workhouse 
infirmaries  or  lunatic  asylums  ? — Yes. 

77487.  But  that  is  the  law,  is  it  not — or  the  practice, 
rather  ? — That  is  the  practice.  I  draw  attention  in 
Paragraph  5  to  a  decided  case  on  this  subject.  It  was 
held  in  that  case  that  where  the  rules  of  a  society  provide 
that  when  a  member  becomes  an  inmate  of  a  workhouse 
or  a  lunatic  asylum  the  sick  payments  to  him  shall 
cease — that  is  a  contract  between  the  society  and  the 
member  that  can  be  enforced,  and  the  guardians' 
claims  excluded.  That  was  the  effect  of  the  decision. 
I  might  point  out  that  our  object  is  to  encourage 
thrift  and  to  keep  people  out  of  the  workhouse, 
and  that  it  is  not  part  of  our  duty  to  keep  them  when 


they  are  in  the  workhouse.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  in 
this  case  used  some  very  weighty  words  which  I  might 
repeat  as  it  is  rather  an  important  point  to  us.  He  said  : 
"I  cannot  think  there  is  anything  illegal  in  that  bargain, 
that  is,  between  the  society  and  the  member.  It  prevents 
the  society  from  being  saddled  with  a  port:  on  of  a  pubUc 
duty  or  a  public  obligation.  I  should  say  it  is  a  very 
sensible  and  reasonable  contract,  too  ;  but  at  all  events 
it  is  a  perfectly  valid  one."  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  said  he 
was  of  quite  the  same  opinion. 

77488.  Have  the  general  hospitals  ever  asked  for  pay- 
ment in  the  case  of  members  of  friendly  societies  who 
have  been  treated  in  them  ? — No.  That  is  on  a  different 
footing  altogether  ;  we  are  simply  dealing  now  with 
institutions  supported  and  maintained  out  of  the  rates. 

77489.  Assuming  that  a  member  of  a  friendly  society 
were  to  go  into  a  workhouse  infirmary  and  remain  there, 
would  he  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  society  ? — No. 
According  to  our  rules — and  I  believe  the  same  thing 
applies  to  all  societies — it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of 
the  society  to  keep  the  member  in  compliance,  and  -while 
the  member  is  in  the  workhouse  or  in  the  lunatic  asylum, 
if  he  has  a  wife  or  children  or  other  relative  dependent 
upon  him  for  support,  his  sick  pay  is  paid  to  them  for 
their  relief  and  maintenance.  The  sick  pay  only  ceases 
when  the  member  has  nobody  dependent  upon  him. 

77490.  Supposing  a  member  of  a  friendly  society 
became  a  pauper  and  went  into  a  workhouse,  would  he 
then  cease  to  be  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  ? — No, 
he  would  be  still  kept  on  as  a  member. 

77491.  For  how  long  ? — Practically  for  the  whole  of 
the  time  he  was  in  the  workhouse. 

77492.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  forego  his  subscrip- 
tions ? — Yes,  that  is  practically  what  it  means.  But 
he  would  still  retain,  for  example,  the  benefit  payment  on 
death  ;  that  would  still  continue  in  force,  and  could  be 
claimed  if  there  were  any  relatives  or  anybody  else  who 
had  any  claim  upon  him. 

77493.  I  suppose  there  are  very  few  cases  of  that  sort  ? 
— I  might  direct  your  attention  to  the  evidence  given 
by  my  father,  who  was  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Foresters 
before  myself,  before  the  Royal  Coinmission  on  Aged  Poor 
some  years  ago,  as  there  has  been  no  return  since.  I 
happened  to  knoAv  something  about  these  facts  myself, 
because  I  actually  compiled  them  for  the  use  of  my 
father.  We  sent  out  forms  to  the  branches  of  our  Order, 
which  numbered  nearly  5,000  all  over  the  country,  asking 
for  particulars  of  the  members  who  had  been  receiving 
Poor  Law  relief  either  in  or  out  during  the  five  years 
ending  December  31st,  1902.  It  is  rather  old  now,  but 
still  I  believe  the  same  state  of  things  exists  to-day.  We 
found  that  out  of  590,422  during  the  five  years  there  were 
only  469  who  received  either  outdoor  relief  or  indoor 
relief,  and  that  the  majority  were  very  bad  cases  where 
the  members  required  some  special  treatment  or  where 
they  had  nobody  to  look  after  them — no  friends  or  rela- 
tives— and  where  they  were  really  better  in  the  work- 
house than  out  of  it.  Those  figures  show  that  less  than 
1  per  thousand  of  our  members  during  those  five  years 
became  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law  either  for  short  or 
for  long  periods. 

77494.  I  suj)pose  you  have  given  us  the  actual  number 
of  individual  cases  ? — The  actual  number  in  that  period, 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  accurate  to-day,  that  is,  I  believe 
the  same  proportion  would  hold  good  to-day. 

77495.  Now  I  come  to  the  second  jDart  of  your  paper 
which  gives  the  answers  to  our  questions.  Question  2 
was  whether  it  was  possible  to  provide  old-age  pensions 
by  friendly  societies.  You  seem  to  think  that  friendly 
societies  could  not  themselves  provide  old-age  pensions, 
but  that  it  might  be  possible  to  work  old-age  pensions 
through  friendly  societies  ;  at  least,  as  far  as  I  under- 
stand the  answer,  the  friendly  societies  think  they  could  not 
take  the  place  of  the  State,  but  they  think  the  pensions 
might  be  worked  through  them,  or  that  they  could  largely 
contribute  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  pensions  ? 
— In  this  part  of  my  statement,  I  was  endeavouring  to 
give  you  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  which  I  -called  in 
answer  to  the  suggestion  of  your  secretary. 

77496.  Then  here  j^ou  are  not  stating  your  own  personal 
views  ? — That  is  so,  except  where  I  state  them  specifically. 
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77497.  In  Paragraph  15  you  say  if  the  age  of  seventy 
were  taken  for  pensions  there  would  be  much  less  objec- 
tion to  the  proposal  ;  that,  I  understand,  is  because  a 
number  of  the  friendly  societies  have  endeavoured  to 
give  an  annual  payment  to  the  members  at  sixty-five  ? — 
I  think  the  idea  of  the  pension  age  being  seventy  was 
to  lessen  the  objection  in  the  friendly  societies  to  the 
abolition  of  sick  pay.  There  has  been  a  proposal  in  the 
friendly  society  movement  that  all  sick  pay  should  be 
abolished  after  the  age  of  sixty-five.  I  suppose  a  lot 
of  the  members  think  that  they  have  a  chance  of  getting 
to  sixty-five,  and  after  they  have  been  paying  for  so 
many  years  they  think  they  ought  to  have  some  sick 
pay  at  the  time  when  they  expect  to  draw  rather  heavily 
upon  the  society  ;  but  probably  many  of  them  do  not 
think  they  are  likely  to  live  to  the  age  of  seventy,  and 
so  the  alternative  suggestion  was  made  that  the  sick  pay 
might  be  continued  to  the  age  of  seventy  instead  of  to 
the  age  of  sixty-five.  That  is  what  is  meant,  I  think, 
by  the  answer  to  question  No.  2. 

77498.  It  does  not  refer  to  the  pension  then  ? — It 
refers  rather  more  to  the  sick  pay  ;  it  is  rather  the  other 
way  about. 

77499.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  that  there  is  rather  a 
heavy  draft  upon  the  fundi  of  the  friendly  societies  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between 
sick  pay  and  old  age  pay  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

77500.  Assuming  that  the  State  were  to  adopt  old-age 
pensions,  that  would  relieve  you  to  a  certain  extent, 
would  it  not  ? — I  do  not  think  that  it  would  relieve  us, 
but  it  would  be  a  strong  argument  for  re-organising  our 
methods.  I  should  object  to  that  word  that  it  would 
"  relieve  "  us,  •  -  --c.  r--  - 

77501.  Your  actuarial  calculations  would  go  to  the 
period  at  which  the  men  would  become  entitled  ? — ■ 
Exactly.    I  might  say  on  that  point  that  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  Foresters,  which  was  attended  by  over 
850  delegates,  the  incoming  executive  council  of  the 
Order  were  instructed  to  prepare  a  scheme  under  which 
the  sick  pay  will  cease  either  at  sixty-five  or  at  seventy 
(it  will  be  optional  as  to  the  age)  substituting  in  lieu  of 
the  sick  pay  a  pension  at  sixty-five  or  seventy.  That 
means  that  the  incoming  executive  council  have  been 
instructed  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  that  character,  and  to 
submit  it  to  the  next  annual  meeting.    This  matter  has 
been  talked  about  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed in  our  annual  meeting  time  after  time,  but  has 
met  with  very  scant  support ;  but  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  the  jiroposal  was  carried 
almost  unanimously,  so  I  am  hoping  that  as  a  result  of 
the  proceedings  of  our  last  annual  meeting  we  shall  have 
some  more  definite  provision  for  our  aged  members.  Of 
course  we  cannot  apply  a  system  of  that  kind  to  all  the 
present   members — that   would   be   quite  understood. 
The  main  idea  is  that  all  new  members  shall  be  compelled 
to  provide  for  a  pension,  the  sick  pay  ceasing  at  sixty-five 
or  seventy,  and  that  facilities  should  be  given  to  the 
existing  members  to  exchange  their  present  contracts 
for  sick  pay  throughout  life  to  sick  pay  to  sixty-five  or 
seventy  and  a  pension  after  on  the  same  lines  as  the  new 
members.    But  I  might  point  out  that  this  is  not  put  up 
as  an  alternative  to  a,ny  State  action  ;   it  is  done  rather 
more  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
country  to  make  provision  for  some  little  extra  help  to 
themselves  through  the  friendly  society  in  addition  to 
the  State  pension. 

77502.  You  might  be  able,  I  understand,  to  work  in 
tituting   youf  operations  as  a  friendly  society  into  a  system  of 

optional  pensions,  so  as  not  to  damage  the  numbers  or  the 
attractions  of  friendly  societies  ? — -I  think  it  would  be  an 
additional  attraction  to  a  friendly  society  myself,  if  it  were 
worked  on  that  basis  of  the  sick  pay  being  abolished  at 
sixty-five  or  seventy,  and  a  pension  substituted.  With 
regard  to  the  sick  pay,  a  man  can  only  claim  it  if  he  is 
unable  to  work,  and  he  must  produce  a  medi'^al  certificate 
that  he  is  not  able  to  work  at  all.  With  regard  to  the 
pension,  it  is  a  fixed  benefit,  payable  week  after  week,  and 
a  man  can  work  or  not  just  as  he  pleases,  so  it  is  a  more 
valuable  benefit  to  the  member  himself. 

77503.  What  is  your  experience  about  the  working  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  ?  Should  you  say  that 
people  were  finding  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  employ- 
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ment  at  an  earlier  age  than  they  did  before  ? — That  has 
been  the  experience. 

77504.  But  you  have  no  figures  upon  it  ? — I  have  no 
figures,  but  as  secretary  of  my  society,  I  knock  about  the 
country  a  good  deal,  and  I  hear  that  stated  over  and  over 
again. 

77505.  It  is  the  general  impression  then  ? — -Yes,  it  is  the 
general  impression. 

77506.  Now  as  regards  free  medical  relief,  I  think  you 
have  already  expressed  your  opinion  upon  it,  which  is  that 
you  think  it  would  damage  the  friendly  societies  ? — I  am 
sure  it  would  not  help  us,  because  the  cost  of  obtaining 
the  benefit  through  om'  societies  is  so  small  that  it  would 
only  be  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  pof)ulation  which  could 
not  afford  the  contribution  required. 

77507.  There  is  another  idea  which  has  been  put 
forward,  which  is  that  the  State  should,  in  some  way  or 
other,  set  up  institutions  which  should  be  self-supporting, 
that  they  should  provide  medical  relief  to  all  those  who  had 
contributed,  and  that  the  members  of  friendly  societies 
would  be,  ipso  facto,  entitled  to  get  relief  in  that  way. 
A  scheme  of  that  sort,  I  suppose,  would  not  interfere  with 
the  societies  ? — I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about  that.  A  lot 
would  depend  upon  the  details  of  the  scheme  and  upon 
how  it  was  managed  ;  I  mean  to  say,  speakmg  broadly, 
from  the  friendly  societies'  standpoint,  it  is  one  of  those 
matters  that  peojile  can  provide  for  themselves  under 
present  conditions  if  they  wish  to  do  it. 

77508.  I  think  the  idea  rather  is  to  put  pressure  on  persons 
to  qualify  themselves  for  medical  relief  through  the 
benefit  societies  ? — By  becoming  members  of  friendly 
societies  ? 

77509.  Yes  ? — Unfortimately  there  are  a  large  number  Character 
of  people  m  this  country  who  would  not  probably  be  *gg{;j,^for^^*^' 
accepted  by  the  friencfly  societies  to  start  with.  The  friendly  f  j-iendly 
societies  only  accept  as  ordinary  members  those  who  are  society 
physically  fit.    Then  there  is  another  test — a  test  of  members, 
character.    In  all  the  friendly  societies  there  is  a  test  of 
character  and  a  test  of  physical  fitness. 

77510.  Are  those  tests  of  character  and  physical  fitness 
enforced  rigidly  ? — Certainly,  both  of  them. 

77511.  Within  your  knowledge  and  experience,  have 
people  been  rejected  who  have  come  up  ? — Certainly,  on 
both  grounds,  and  men  who  jomed  with  a  good  character 
and  who  became  bad  characters  have  been  excluded 
afterwards. 

77512.  And  also  men  have  been  prevented  from  joining 
on  account  of  their  not  being  up  to  the  physical  standard  ? 
— That  is  so. 
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7751.3.  What  is  the  standard — that  a  man  should  be 
sound  ? — It  is  not  a  strict  examination  the  same  as  you 
would  be  subjected  to  in  a  life  insurance  company  for  an 
insurance  of  £2,000  or  £3,000.  It  is  what  I  may  call  a 
cursory  examination,  by  which  any  doctor  could  tell  in  a 
moment  whether  a  man  is  fairly  well  in  health.  ,^ 

77514.  I  suppose  the  idea  is  that  it  is  some  guarantee  that 
the  man  is  capable  of  maintaining  himself  ? — That  is 
partly  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion ;  we  do  not  want  to  take  any  weaklings  into  the 
society  who  would  become  a  big  drain  on  the  society  at 
once. 

77515.  Because,  of  course,  the  sick  pay  would  be  at 
once  affected  ? — It  would  be,  in  that  way. 

77516.  Then  as  regards  old-age  pensions,  the  meeting 
you  attended  attached  importance  to  character,  but  did 
not  propose  the  imposition  of  any  income  hmit  ?— Yes, 
that  was  the  feeling  at  that  meeting. 

77517.  Turning  to  the  point  of  outdoor  rehef,  I  see  the 
meeting  were  of  opinion  that  outdoor  rehef  freely  given 
to  undeserving  persons  was  a  hinchance  to  friendly  socie- 
ties ? — ^Yes,  that  was  the  feehng  of  the  meeting. 

77518.  If  the  friendly  soc'eties  only  cnUst  fleserving 
persons,  then  relief  given  to  the  undeserving  would  not 

affect  the  class  who  join  friendly  societies,  would  it  ?  

Except  that  we  hope  the  undeserving  will  some  da,y  become 
deserving.  We  want  to  see  them  improve  in  character. 
We  do  not  insist  upon  a  very  strict  examination  into  all 
their  antecedents  and  all  their  lifeV^  history.  As  long  as 
for  the  time  being  they  are  men  in  fairly  respectable 
circumstances,  we  liave  no  objection  to  them. 
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31r.  James       77519.  Wliat  is  meant,  I  suppose,  is  that  if  there  was 
L.  Stead.     a  knowledge  that  outdoor  relief  could  be  easily  obtained 
that  would  make  persons  somewhat  less  careful  ? — Yes, 
I  should  say  that  was  the  view ;   that  would  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  suggestion. 

Arrested  77520.  Passing  on  to  Question  6  (Paragraph  19),  the 
progress  of  general  opinion  was  that  friendly  soceties  are  not  pro- 
friendly  greasing  now  as  rapidly  as  they  did  ten  years  ago  ? — 
societies.  That  is  so,  I  am  afraid. 
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77521.  ^^Tiat  should  you  say  as  regards  thrift  generally  ? 
Should  you  saj  that  the  nation,  or  the  wage  earning  classes, 
were  less  thrifty  now  than  they  were  ten  years  ago  ? — 
I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  the  figures  of  the  combined 
movements  of  the  working  class  organisations— I  mean 
of  friendlj'  societies,  trade  unions,  co-operative  societies, 
building  societies,  and  so  on — show  a  vastly  increased 
total  as  between  now  and  ten  years  ago,  according  to  some 
figures  (which  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  got  here),  which 
were  compiled  by  the  Chief  Registrar  of  friendly  societies. 
Taken  in  the  bulk,  there  is  a  vast  increase  in  the  savings 
as  represented  by  the  friendly  societies,  the  trade  unions, 
the  co-operative  societies,  the  building  societies,  and 
similar  organisations. 

77522.  I  think  you  are  referring  to  the  figures  that  were 
sent  to  the  Milan  Exhibition,  are  you  not  ? — Yes.  What 
I  consider  is  a  very  great  evil  now,  is  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  yearly  dividing  societies.  They  certainly 
are  springing  up  in  the  country  like  mushrooms,  and  I 
am  very  sorry  to  see  that  encouragement  is  given  to  them 
by  v/orkers  in  coimection  with  P.S.A.'s  and  chapels  and 
adult  Sunday  schools,  and  movements  of  that  character, 
I  think  they  would  be  doing  much  greater  service  to  the 
country  generally  if  thej'  gave  some  help  to  the  permanent 
friendly  societies.  I  am  not  speaking  for  my  own  order. 
There  are  a  good  ruanj  of  the  permament  societies  which 
are  well  carried  out,  and  if  they  were  more  encouraged, 
instead  of  setting  up  these  dividing  societies  which  cannot 
possibly  make  any  permanent  provision  for  men  who 
have  to  get  on  in  life,  I  think  it  world  be  far  better.  I 
read  in  the  papers  about  so  many  members  of  friendly 
societies  being  in  workhouses,  or  receiving  relief,  and 
so  on,  but  I  am  afraid  that  they  have  belonged  in  many 
cases  to  some  of  these  bodies  which  have  come  to  grief 
through  not  creating  proper  reserves  to  meet  their  liabili- 
ties, which  increase  as  we  knov/  as  the  age  gets  higher  in 
the  case  of  the  individual. 

77523.  What 's  the  attraction  of  these  inferior  societies  ; 
is  it  that  they  anniiaUy  divide  ? — I  am  afraid  that  that 
is  the  great  attraction.  I  think  that  they  are  probably 
set  up  in  the  case  of  the  P.S.A.'s  and  Sunday  schools,  and 
so  on,  as  a  sort  of  counter-attraction  to  the  public-houses. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  dividing  societies  started  in 
the  public-houses  and  probably  in  most  cases  were  run 
by  the  landlords  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  men  to  the 
bouse,  I  suppose  with  the  view  of  getting  the  men  out 
of  the  public-houses,  those  who  had  been  running  these 
other  movements  for  the  social  benefit  of  the  people,  have 
thought  they  had  better  use  the  same  means  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  are  doing  a  great  amount  of  harm 
to  the  permanent  friendly  societies. 

77524.  Mr.  Marlow  told  us  you  were  one  of  the  com- 
mittee who  conferred  with  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion ? — I  was  on  two  of  the  committees.  I  was  on  the 
committee  which  met  the  General  Medical  Council  first  of 
all,  and  I  was  on  the  committee  which  met  the  British 
Medical  Association. 

77525.  When  you  discussed  the  cjuestion  of  contract 
arrangements  ? — Yes. 

77526.  Were  you  able  to  arrive  at  anything  like  an 
agreement  ? — We  have  not  come  to  any  tangible  result 
I  am  sorry  to  say.  We  on  our  side  oliered  to  be  parties 
to  an  arbitration  board,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so,  that  is, 
to  set  up  a  joint  body  with  an  independent  chairman  for 
the  settlement  of  any  points  that  might  a,rise  between 
the  medical  profession  and  the  friendly  societies  ;  but 
that  idea  has  not  been  accepted  by  the  medical  pro- 
tession,  either  through  the  medical  council  or  through  the 
medical  association. 

77527.  What  would  be  the  composition  of  the  board 
— I  suppose  partly  those  who  represented  the  patients 
that  is  the  societies,  and  partly  those  who  represented  the 
doctors  ? — I  forget  the  number,  but  there  would  be  so 
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many  men  from  the  friendly  societies  appointed  by  the 
National  Conference,  and  an  equal  number  from  the 
medical  profession  to  be  appointed  by  the  medical  associa- 
tion and  the  medical  council.  That  idea  was  not  accepted 
by  the  medical  profession. 

77528.  What  was  the  stumbling  block — was  it  the 
amount  of  pay  or  the  system  of  contract  ? — I  should  say 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  at  that  time  was  the 
attempt  of  the  doctors  to  lay  down  a  wage  hmit ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  wanted  to  insist  upon  the  condition  that 
no  man  should  be  placed  upon  their  list  who  v/as  earning 
more  than  a  specified  sum  per  week,  I  think  roundly  it 
was  £2  per  week.  That  was  a  condition  which  we  could 
not  accept.  Reference  has  been  made  this  morning  to 
the  low  rates  of  payment  to  the  medical  men.  I  should 
like  to  point  this  out — that  these  low  rates  exist  simply 
through  the  competition  of  the  doctors  themselves.  These 
rates  are  not  fixed  by  us,  but  they  are  the  prices  suggested 
by  the  medical  men  themselves.  In  my  experience  in 
some  of  the  larger  towns,  I  find,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
medical  men  are  offering  privately  to  do  the  work  at  a  less 
figure  than  the  medical  men  already  appointed  are  doing 
it  at. 

77529.  Do  you  mean  medical  men  already  appointed  by 
the  friendly  societies  ? — Yes.  I  want  to  make  that 
point  very  clear.  Of  course  there  is  not  one  price  through- 
out the  entire  movement ;  the  price  varies  very  much, 
and  in  some  places  it  probably  is  6s.  per  member  or  7s. 
per  member — that  would  be  in  the  country  districts — 
and  it  might  be  as  low  as  half-a-crown  in  another  district 
hut  whatever  the  price  is,  if  you  make  any  complaint  as 
to  the  lowness  of  the  price,  I  say  it  is  a  price  which  is  the- 
result  of  competition  between  the  medical  men  themselves.. 
I  want  to  make  that  very  clear. 

77530.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  able  to  get  medical 
men  to  take  patients  at  these  prices,  or  do  you  mean  that 
medical  men  outside  the  benefit  society  will  form  medical 
clubs  in  which  they  treat  their  members  at  a  lower  figure  ? 
— I  do  not  mean  that ;  I  am  merely  speaking  nov/  of  the 
medical  officers  of  the  friendly  societies  themselves. 

77531.  Do  you  make  no  incj[uiry  as  to  what  the  income 
of  your  member  is  ? — Certainly  not.  We  are  all  on  one 
footing  in  the  society.  My  experience  is  that  when  a 
member  gets  on  in  life,  and  as  his  circumstances  improve, 
he  goes  to  some  other  doctor  as  a  private  patient.  But 
we  do  not  want  in  our  societies  to  raise  any  idea  that 
this  medical  benefit  is  in  the  form  of  a  charity.  We  are 
quite  content  in  the  society  to  pay  a  reasonable  sum  for 
the  service,  and  we  do  not  want  the  man  to  feel  that  he 
is  under  any  stigma  because  he  happens  to  go  to  the  club 
doctor.  We  do  not  want  that  to  arise  in  the  society  at 
all ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  feeling  that 
we  have. 

77532.  Would  you  put  it  the  other  way,  and  say  there 
is  no  limit  as  regards  the  wage  which  a  man  may  be 
earning  ? — Certainly — not  for  that  benefit. 

77533.  What  is  the  lowest  limit  of  wage  of  those  who  Question  ass 
join  friendly  societies  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to  lowest 
to  answer.  wage  of 

77534.  It  would  vary  in  different  places,  I  suppose  ? —  soci^tv^ 
It  would  vary  according  to  the  locality.  members. 

77535.  Take  Leeds,  say  ? — It  just  depends.  If  a 
young  man  is  an  apprentice,  he  is  not  getting  very  much 
money  from  his  employment  probably,  and  his  parents 
might  help  him. 

77536.  Do  you  go  down  to  the  unskilled  stratum  of  Unskilled: 
employment  ? — Yes,  certainly.  workmen 

77537.  (Mr.  Patten- 31  acDougall.)  How  do  you  manage  ^^f^g^^^j 
it ;    have  you  agents  ?    The  society  is  worked  by  the  societies  and? 
members  themselves.    They  are  their  own  agents,  so  to  method  of 
speak,  and  they  attract  their  own  members.    We  have  obtaining 
no  paid  canvassers  or  anything  like  that.  such  as 

77538.  {Chairman.)  Are  there  many  lapses  in  the  year  ?  members. 
-There  are  a  good  maiay.    I  do  not  think  there  are  very  I'^P^j'^o 
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many  in  the  case  of  members  who  have  been  in  the  ™f 

■  ,  1  .1  , ,  ,1        amonw  oia 

society  very  long  ;  they  are  mostly  young  men  who  have  ^^^^  young 

probably  been  persuaded,  almost  against  theii'  wiU  in  the  members 

first  instance,  to  join  to  satisfy  some  friend,  or  their  respectively.- 

curiosity,  perhaps,  has  been  aroused  ;  and  they  have  not 

stayed  in  very  long.    The  bulk  of  the  members  who  leave 

year  after  year  are  very  young  members. 
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77539.  If  they  go  into  another  district  do  they  still 
remain  members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  say  ? 
— Certainly.  In  the  case  of  the  Foresters,  if  a  man 
moves  from  one  town  to  another  he  carries  with  him— 
not  personally,  but  it  is  transferred  upon  his  making  an 
application — the  whole  of  his  reserves  in  the  one  branch 
to  the  other  one  that  he  wishes  to  join  in  the  other  town. 

57540.  He  becomes  a  member  of  another  court,  is 
that  it  ? — His  membership  is  transferred  from  one  branch 
to  another  ;  that  is  the  effect  of  it. 

77541.  Do  you  think  this  movement  from  one  town  to 
another  is  a  contributing  cause  of  the  lapses  ? — Not  in 
our  case. 

77542.  Is  yours  one  of  the  aristocratic  friendly  societies, 
to  use  that  expression — I  mean  one  of  the  better  stamp  ? 
— I  should  be  very  sorry  to  hear  any  description  of  that 
sort ;  I  think  we  may  all  say  we  are  one  family. 

77543.  I  was  thinking  more  of  testing  it  by  the  wage 
amoimt  ? — We  have  not  any  test  of  that  kind.  We  have 
got  some  of  the  humblest  men  in  the  country  in  our 
society,  and  we  are  just  as  proud  of  them  as  of  the  others  ; 
they  do  their  duty  to  the  society  just  as  well  as  the  men 
who  are  better  off. 

77544.  Taking  the  list  of  thirty-two  societies  given 
in  Mr.  Marlow's  Statement,  would  you  say  that  they  all 
included  much  the  same  classes  of  the  community  ? — 
Certainly. 

77545.  {Mr.  Phelps.)  With  regard  to  boards  of  guardians 
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77554.  Do  you  think  the  giving  of  medical  relief  has 
been  a  hindrance  to  friendly  societies  ? — Seeing  that  it 
is  one  of  the  benefits  we  give  to-day,  and  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions we  put  up,  if  it  is  going  to  be  given  free  of  cost 
somewhere  else,  naturally  people  will  not  have  the  same 
incentive  to  join  friendly  societies. 

77555.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  question  to  see 
whether  in  the  unions  where  relief  is  administered  very 
carefully  there  is  any  difference  in  the  number  joining 
friendly  societies,  as  compared  with  the  number  joining 
in  those  unions  in  which  relief  is  admininstered  on  another 
principle  ? — I  have  noticed  this  very  curious  fact :  I 
suppose,  taking  the  country  through,  the  Poor  Law  is 
more  strictly  administered  in  the  country  districts — that 
is  the  conclusion  I  have  come  to — and  more  generously 
administered  in  the  town  and  city  districts.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  very  best  branches  of  our  own  society — 
and  I  believe  this  applies  to  other  friendly  societies — -are 
are  in  the  country  districts,  and  that  our  society  is  weakest 
in  the  large  cities  and  large  towns.  I  only  make  that  as 
a  statement,  and  you  must  draw  any  conclusions  you 
like  from  it.  But  it  seems  rather  singular,  and  I  think, 
generally  speaking,  the  Poor  Law  is  more  vigorously  and 
strictly  carried  out  in  the  country  districts  than  it  is  in 
the  towns  and  the  cities. 

77556.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  whole,  your  membership 
per  population  is  larger  in  the  country  than  it  is  in  the 
towns  ? — Yes. 

77557.  Although  the  average  wage  in  the  country  would  Flourishing 
be  lower  than  in  the  towns  ? — That  is  so.    I  have  been  friendly 
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ly  action  and  friendly  societies,  have  the  friendly  societies  ever     astounded  in  some  of  the  agricultural  counties,  such  as  r 
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taken  any  action  in  the  way  of  running  candidates  for 
boards  of  guardians,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

77546.  Do  you  know  in  what  towns  ? — In  Leeds, 
certainly,  at  the  last  election — I  remember  as  I  was  living 
in  Leeds  at  the  time  ;  and  in  Cardiff,  too. 

77547.  What  was  their  policy  in  doing  that — what 
was  their  platform,  so  to  speak  ? — I  suppose  they  thought 
they  might  as  well  create  another  party ;  as  we  are  getting 
a  good  mp^ny  parties  now,  they  thought  we  might  as  «  ell 
have  another  one. 

77548.  Would  they  be  in  favour  of  restricting  the 
outdoor  relief  ? — Tliey  would,  I  should  say,  having  regard 
to  their  expression  of  opinion  in  Leeds  in  the  answer  as 
given  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  very  few  cases 
where  members  of  friendly  societies  do  apply  for  relief 
they  would  see  that  the  men  should  not  suffer  through 
being  a  member  of  a  society  ;  that  is  a  very  important 
point. 

77549.  They  do  not  mean,  then,  to  restrict  "  generous 
out-relief  "  to  the  members  of  friendly  societies — to  be 
a  member  of  a  friendly  society  is  not  their  definition  of  a 
"  deserving  person  "  ? — That  is  another  point.  In  the 
second  part  of  my  statement  which  you  are  now  referring 
to  I  simply  midertake  to  state  their  views. 

77550.  Then"  meaning  in  referring  to  deserving  persons 
is  that  it  should  be  f.dministered  with  discrimination  ? — 
Certainly. 

'  77551.  Have  you  any  particular  views  yourself  on 
the  subject  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  from 
the  point  of  view  of  friendly  societies  ? — No,  except  that 
I  think  a  man  who  is  a  member  of  a  friendly  society  ought 
not  to  suiier  through  being  a  member  of  a  friendly  society. 
There  is  an  Act  in  force,  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly 
Societies)  Act,  in  which  it  is  laid  down  very  clearly  and 
distinctly  that  boards  of  guardians  shall  not  take  into 
account  any  sick  pay  amounting  to  5s.  per  week  when  a 
member  applies  for  relief.  That  Act  is  not  very  kindly 
regarded  by  some  of  the  boards  in  the  country  to-day, 
although  it  is  the  law  of  the  land.  I  believe  that  is  one 
reason  why  there  has  been  such  a  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  friendly  societies  in  the  direction  of  direct  repre- 
sentation on  boards  of  guardians.  That  is  a  case  in  point 
where  the  presence  of  friendly  society  men  would  be 
beneficial — at  any  rate  from  the  friendly  society  point  of 
view. 

77552.  Do  you  know  whether  cases  often  arise  under 
that  Act  ?> — I  could  not  say  just  ofi'-hand. 

77553.  Do  you  have  any  complaints  sent  to  you  as  the 
central  authority  of  the  conduct  of  boards  of  guardians  ? 
— Certainly. 


Norfolk  and  Essex  and  Hampshire,  to  find  our  very  best         "  aees 
branches  there — those  are  the  places  where  the  wages  are  ^re  low  and 
lowest,  and  yet  we  are  weakest  in  the  larger  towns  where  yice  versa. 
the  wages  are  highest.  f  j. 

77558.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  proportion  of  members  Ratio  of 
of  your  society  belonging  to  the  country    districts —  friendly 
roughly  ? — I  could  not  say,  though  I  did  know  the  figiures  society 
three  or  four  years  ago.    But  I  do  remember  this,  that  in  a  ^^^^prs  to 
table  which  I  worked  out  for  my  own  order  showing  the  q£  cej-t^jQ^ 
number  of  members  to  the  total  iiopulation,  Norfolk  came  districts 
out  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

As  to  this  the  ivitness  subsequently  sent  the  following 
note  : — • 

"The  six  counties  with  the  highest  proportions  of 
members  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  are : 

Norfolk  61-37  per  1,000  of  total  population. 

Suffolk  49-69    „     „     „  „ 

Bedfordshire         48-42    „     .,     „  „ 

Shi'opshire  47-45    ,,     „     „    ,,  „ 

Northamptonshire  44-88    ,,     ,,     ,,    ,,  ,, 

Herefordshire        '13"96    ,,     „     ,,    ,.  ,, 

Lancashire  is  tlie  lowest  in  the  list  of  English  counties 
with  3'S2  per  1,000.  Yorkshire  shows  a  projjortion  of 
10-53  per  1,000." 

77559.  You  have  a  prejudice  against  the  societies  Objection  to 
which  divide,  I  gather,  as  you  think  they  are  on  the  ^  hole  y^^rly  divid 
mischievous  ? — I  thmk  they  are  when  they  are  put  \\])  at  ^^gj^°gg^*'^'' ' 
the  means  of  providing  for  sick  pay  and  for  insurance  as  ^^.j^ 
death.    If  that  is  the  sole  j^ro vision  a  man  is  going  to  make,  societies 

I  say  it  is  mischievous.  But  if  a  man  likes  to  add  it  to  his 
ordinary  jjrovision  through  a  permanent  friendly  society, 
it  is  not  so  harmful. 

77560.  You  do  not  think  they  are  a  useful  feeder  to  the 
friendly  societies,  then  ? — I  do  not  think  so. 

77561.  People  who  would  not  make  any  provision 
otherwise  might  make  that  provision,  and  then  they  might 
go  on  to  make  a  better  provision  ? — I  do  not  think  they  are 
of  the  slightest  benefit  to  us  ;  I  think  it  is  the  other  way 
about. 


77562.  Once  more  about  your  doctors  ;  between  what 
figures  does  the  pay  per  head  to  the  doctor  vary  in  your 
society  ? — Roughly,  I  should  say  it  would  run  from 
2s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  per  year,  as  far  as  I  know. 

77563.  I  suppose  all  the  medical  critics  would  be  satis- 
fied with  7s.  6d.,  would  they  not  ? — I  should  think  so. 

77564.  The  payment  to  the  doctor  includes  drugs,  I 
think  ? — It  does. 

77565.  Is  there  any  restriction  or  provision  with  regard 
to  expensive  drugs  ? — In  very  few  cases.  There  is  some 
provision  generally  for  fractures  and  that  kind  of  thing. 
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77566.  For  operations,  you  mean  ?— Yes. 

77567.  But  on  the  whole  you  find  that  the  medical 
service  works  smoothly,  do  you  ? — It  does  certainly.  The 
trouble  does  not  come  from  the  joint  body  of  the  societies 
and  the  medical  men  ;  it  is  frcm  outside.  I  think  that 
the  secret  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  medical  profession 
is  overcrowded. 

77568.  (3Ir.  Lanshnry.)  About  the  country  districts 
work  would  be  more  steady,  would  it  not,  in  the  country 
districts  than  in  the  towns  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  so. 

77569.  Would  you  not  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

77570.  Do  you  think  the  work  is  as  ii-regular  and  casual 
in  the  country  as  it  is  in  the  to^vns  ? — I  would  not  say  to 
the  same  extent,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  casual  labour 
in  the  country  ;  I  think  we  must  all  admit  that. 

77571.  Are  the  casual  workers  who  go  into  the  country 
for  the  summer  and  come  back  into  the  towir  for  the 
winter  the  class  from  whom  your  members  are  recruited  ? 
— Not  in  the  country  districts.  The  men  who  join  the 
country  branches  are  the  men  who  are  in  a  sense  per- 
manent residents  ua  the  country. 

77572.  Whose  work  is  fairly  regular  ? — It  is  fairly 
regular,  I  should  think  ;  but  even  in  those  cases  there  are 
a  good  many  removals  year  by  year. 

77573.  From  one  village  to  another  ? — Yes. 

77574.  All  the  small  tradesmen  in  the  village  would  be 
members  of  your  societies,  would  they  not  ? — That  would 
be  a  very  small  number. 

77575.  The  blacksmiths  and  so  on,  I  mean  ? — Yes,  but 
they  form  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total.  I  can  give 
you  a  case  in  point.  I  was  down  at  a  village  in  Sussex  a 
fortnight  ago — East  Grinstead.  The  total  population  of 
that  place  is  5,000,  and  out  of  that  population  we  have  in 
one  branch  of  the  Foresters  nearly  500  members,  but  there 
are  not  500  blacksmiths  or  small  tradesmen  there. 

77576.  I  was  not  suggesting  that  the  majority  of  your 
members  were  of  that  class.  The  question  I  am  trying  to 
ask  you  is  whether  work  is  not  more  constant  in  the 
agricultural  districts  for  those  ■O'ho  remain  there — and  I  am 
not  thinking  of  the  casual  people  who  go  down  for  the 
season  and  come  back  again,  because  I  am  well  aware  that 
they  do  not  become  members  of  your  society  ?— I  am  not 
sufficiently  up  on  that  point,  and  I  would  not  like  to  give  a 
definite  opinion  upon  it. 

77577.  Could  you  tell  us  the  proportion,  or  could  you 
get  us  the  fi'^ure  of  the  proportion  Avho  fall  out  of  memlDer- 
ship  ? — It  would  be  about  3  pier  cent. 

77578.  Do  you  occasionally  have  branches  either  of  the 
Shepherds  or  of  the  Foresters  who  become  poor  through 
the  fact  that  younger  men  do  not  join  ;  or  has  that  been 
remedied  now  ? — Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  some  of  the 
branches  get  weak  and  cannot  go  on  ? 

77579.  Yes  ?— That  is  impossible  in  the  Foresters,  at 
any  rate,  if  not  in  other  orders. 

77580.  It  is  so  in  some,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  in 
ours.  In  the  Foresters,  of  which  I  am  speaking,  we  have 
a  system  of  relief,  that  is  to  say,  every  district — and  when 
I  use  the  word  "  district  "  I  mean  a  combination  of  local 
branches  which  is  called  a  district — is  bound  to  have  a 
fund  to  assist  branches  which  fall  into  decay  or  get  into 
distressed  circumstances.  Then  the  centre  itself  has  a 
large  fimd  which  is  formed  by  contributions  from  all  the 
members  throughout  the  order  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Then,  again,  we  have  other  rules  which  compel  branches 
to  do  certain  things  when  they  fall  below  a  certain 
standard. 

77581.  To  do  certain  things  in  what  direction  ? — If, 
for  instance,  a  branch  falls  below  17s.  6d.  upon  a  valua- 
tion by  an  actuary  it  is  required  to  bring  itself  up  to 
17s.  6d.    We  regard  that  as  a  minimum  point  of  safety. 

77582.  That  is,  they  have  to  pay  extra  contributions  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  so,  either  themselves  or  else  by  assistance 
through  the  district.  But  in  the  case  of  the  centre,  where 
help  is  given,  it  is  given  to  make  them  up  to  actual 
solvency.  We  have  many  cases  of  that  from  year  to 
year. 

I  77583.  Is  there  any  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
friendly  societies  are  now  willing  to  support  practically 
loniversal  old-age  pensions,  because  of  their  inability  to 
maintain  the  aged  people  ? — I  should  say  there  is  a  stron^^ 


feeling  in  favour  of  imiversal  pensions,  but  I  would  not 
put  it  on  account  of  the  reason  you  have  given.  It 
would  not  make  a  ha'p'orth  of  difference  to  the  Foresters, 
and  I  am  sui-e  it  would  not  to  any  other  society. 

77584.  Not  generally  speaking  ?— Generally  speakmg, 
I  do  not  think  it  would. 

77585.  Do  you  say  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  bulk  of  the 
friendly  societies  to  pay  the  old-age  grants  to  those  of 
their  members  who  are  entitled  to  them  ?— I  should  think 
they  could  pay  to  their  members  the  benefits  their  mem- 
bers are  entitled  to. 

77586.  Wliat  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  contract  ? 
— Under  the  contract,  certainly. 

77587.  Then  the  friendly  societies  have  not  been  con- 
verted because  of  their  growing  inability  to  face  the 
demands  made  upon  them  in  old  age  ? — I  do  not  admit 
there  is  any  inability  to  meet  them  at  all. 

77588.  I  am  not  saying  so,  I  am  only  asking  you  to  tell 
me  what  is  the  case  V — I  should  not  admit  it  on  any  ground. 

77589.  Now  about  free  mfdical  relief,  I  vmderstand 
that  the  argument  with  regard  to  old-age  pensions  is  that, 
given  an  old-age  pension,  there  would  be  a  big  incentive 
to  a  joerson  to  join  a  friendly  society  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  jrension  and  making  himself  more  com- 
fortable in  his  old  age  ? — That  is  the  view  I  take,  at  any 
rate. 

77590.  From  the  point  of  view  of  free  medical  relief 
the  amount  that  a  man  receives  as  sick  i:ay  from  one 
society  is  generally  little  less  than  half  that  which  he 
would  receive  in  health  as  Mages,  and  therefore  he  needs 
all  that  money,  and  much  more  money,  to  maintain  him 
when  out  of  health,  that  is,  to  buy  him  medical  comforts, 
to  keep  him,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?— We  do  not  adopt  any 
standard,  at  least  it  is  not  a  general  thing  to  adopt  any 
plan  under  which  the  man  can  only  pay  for  a  sick  pay 
equivalent  to  half  his  earnings.  That  is  not  a  common 
thing,  and  I  do  not  know  whetlier  you  know  of  any  case. 

77591.  Not  a  half  of  his  earnings.  What  do  the 
Foresters  pay  ? — There  used  to  be  some  limitation  of 
that  character,  but  in  recent  years  nearly  all  our  branches, 
as  fa,r  aa  my  exjjerience  goes,  removed  that  limitation 
altogether,  and  now  do  not  make  any  inquiry  at  all  as  to 
what  a  man  is  earning. 

77592.  You  have  rather  misunderstood  me.  What  I 
want  to  know  is  the  amount  that  you  pay,  the  aruovmt 
that  a  man  gets  ;  how  much  do  you  pay  in  the  friendly 
societies  as  sick  benefit  ? — It  might  be  anything  from  8s. 
to  20s.  per  week. 

77593.  What  is  the  average  ? — I  should  say  the  average 
would  be  about  12s. 

77594.  I  am  putting  it  fairly,  am  I  not,  when  I  say  that 
as  a  rule  that  is  less  than  half  what  the  man  would  earn  ? 
—Yes. 

77595.  I  did  not  mean  that  there  is  a  rule  that  it  should 
be  less  than  half.  All  I  meant  to  say  wa,?,  that  the  amount 
paid  v.'ould  be  less  than  half,  not  that  you  made  a  rule 
that  it  should  be  so  ? — I  quite  see  that  point  now. 

77596.  The  argument  that  you  adduce  in  favour  of 
old-age  pensions  is  that  it  would  induce  a  man  to  join  a 
friendly  society  on  purpose  to  add  a  little  more  to  it  in 
old  age  ? — That  is  one  reason. 

77597.  Why  should  not  that  argument  apply  in  the 
case  of  free  medical  relief,  so  that,  given  free  medical 
relief,  the  man  would  still  join  a  friendly  society,  and 
would  in  all  probability  be  willing  to  pay  a  little  extra — 
the  amount  that  he  pays  extra  now  for  medical  attendance 
— on  purpose  to  have  a  little  more  commg  m  at  a  time 
when  he  needs  it,  that  is,  during  the  period  of  sickness  ? 
That  is  the  question  I  put  to  you  ? — Of  course  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  period  of  life.  You  are  dealing  now 
with  the  period  during  which  people  are  able  to  pay  for 
themselves,  or  when  the  majority  ought  to  be  able  to 
provide  for  themselves.  I  suppose  you  are  dealing  now 
with  the  ages  from  twenty  to  probably  forty. 

77598.  From  twenty  to  fifty  or  twenty  to  sixty  or 
sixty-five,  which,  I  understand,  is  to  be  the  pensionable 
age  ? — Our  point  is  that  under  those  circumstances 
people  ought  to  be  expected  to  make  their  own  provision, 
and  they  have  the  means  of  doing  it  to-day  througc 
friendly  societies  and  other  organisations. 
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77599.  You  ■nill  excuse  me,  but  that  is  hardly  the 
point.  You  put  as  a  reason  for  the  support  of  old-age 
pensions  that  a  man  should  pay  when  he  is  twenty  and 
up  to  tlie  age  of  sixty-five,  and  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  pay  during  that  period  because  of  the  increased  comfort 
it  will  give  him  after  sixty-five  ? — -Yes,  that  is  so. 

77600.  I  suggest  to  you  that  he  might  be  equally 
willing  to  pay  the  medical  fee  which  he  pays  no\^',  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  increased  paj^ments  when,  as  I 
suggest,  he  needs  it,  that  is,  during  the  periods  of  sick- 
ness ? — I  see  your  point ;  but  I  cannot  quite  agree  with 
it  at  present. 

77601.  Perhajis  you  M'ill  later  on.  Now  about  "gener- 
ous outdoor  relief  "  ;  I  understand  that  you  are  in  favour, 
or  some  of  your  people  are  in  favour,  of  generous  outdoor 
relief  ? — That  is  simply  the  expression  of  the  meeting  : 
it  is  not  my  expression. 

77602.  Do  you  not  agree  with  it  ? — I  have  never 
thought  about  it,  to  tell  you  the  truili.  I  have  not  gone 
nto  the  matter  myself.  I  simply  give  there  the  expres- 
sion of  ojjinion  of  the  meeting  which  I  called  together, 
and  it  is  not  an  expression  of  my  opinion  at  all. 

77603.  I  wa-3  goinj  to  suggest  that  un  Reserving  persons 
are  not  as  a  rule  given  outdoor  relief — at  any  rate,  no  one 
would  admit  that  they  had  given  undeserving  jjeople 
outdoor  relief,  would  they  ? — I  should  think  not. 

77604.  In  j^our  Appendix  B  you  have  given  us  a  letter 
signed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Denson  ;  do  you  agree  with  him 
at  all  ? — I  do  not  know  what  parts  you  are  thinking  of. 

77605.  Paragrajili  2  ? — I  do  not  agree  with  the  letter, 
taking  it  as  a  whole. 

77606.  You  T.ould  not  agree  with  this  gentleman  ai 
all  I  take  it  ? — Certainly  no*^. 

77607.  {Mr.  Bentham.)  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
lax  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  tends  to  decrease 
the  numbers  of  those  joining  friendly  societies  ? — I  should 
say  it  would  have  that  effect. 

77008.  I  think  you  made  a  statement  to  that  effect 
some  time  ago  which  was  published  in  the  Press  ? — 
Very  likely  I  did.  I  should  think  that  is  the  natural 
conclusion  to  come  to  from  our  point  of  view — speaking 
of  lax  administration,  of  course. 

77609.  This  is  attributed  to  you — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  correct  or  not — "  Jlr.  Jam.es  Lister  Stead, 
the  district  chief  ranger  of  the  Leeds  district  and 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Older,  drew  attention  to 
the  lax  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  as  having  an 
?xl verse  effect  upon  the  growth  of  friendly  societies,  which 
existed  to  promote  habits  of  thrift  and  self-reliance.  In 
fact,  he  said,  there  could  be  no  worse  enemy  of  friendly 
societies  than  the  iaxit}^  referred  to,  and  it  was  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  from  the  date  of  the  reformation  of  the  Poor 
Law  in  1834  up  to  about  ten  years  ago  the  friendly 
societies  of  the  country  had  prospered  and  had  grown 
to  an  amazing  extent  "  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  sub- 
stantially what  I  did  sav.  It  was  based,  ly  the  way, 
mainly  upon  reading  Mr.  Bagenal's  rema.rks  in  the  Report 
of  the  Local  C4overnment  Board.  You  will  find  some 
references  to  it  on  Pages  511  and  512  of  the  last  Report 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  Mr.  Bagenal  points  out 
that  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  the  friendly 
societies'  membership  is  strong,  the  rates  of  pauperism 
are  comparatively  low ;  and  I  suppose  he  clraws  the 
inference  that  where  the  friendly  societies  are  strong 
there  is  the  less  need  to  make  calls  upon  the  Poor  Law. 

77610.  Have  you  any  particulars  as  to  the  relative 
oportion  numbers  of  those  in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  who  are 
enJly  members  of  friendly  societies,  so  as  to  give  us  a  com- 
parison which  would  prove  that  statement  of  Mi'.  Bagenal's 
or  your  own  ? — No,  I  have  not.  Mr.  Bagenal,  of  course, 
must  accej^t  the  responsibility  for  his  o^\•n  sta.tcment. 
With  reg.vrd  to  the  one  I  mentioned  earher,  that  applied 
to  the  whole  of  our  own  society  ;  I  could  not  speak  for 
any  other. 
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77611.  Do  you  feel  that  the  tendency  of  the  present 
times,  which  is  to  soften  to  a  certain  extent  the  feeling 
■\nth  regard  to  poor  people,  has  led  to  a  general  tendency 
to  thrift lessness  ? — I  would  not  say  that.  I  think  the 
tendency,  perhaps,  is  to  look  too  much  to  the  State,  if 
you  call  that  thriftlessness  ;  you  may  put  it  that  way.  I 
think  there  is  a  tendencj'  to  look  too  much  to  the  State 
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to  do  things  which  many  people  ought  to  do  for  them- 
selves. 

77612.  The  tendency  is  to  rely  less  upon  themselves  and 
more  upon  things  being  done  for  them  by  the  public 
authorities  ? — Yes.  I  would  not  say  that  necessarily 
means  thriftlessness,  because  they  may  use  the  money 
for  some  other  useful  purpo.e;  I  do  not  know. 

77613.  Probably  that  was  a  clumsy  way  of  putting  it ; 
what  I  meant  to  put  was  the  question  you  have  r.nswered. 
If  some  system  of  public  dispensaries  were  established 
by  public  authorities  of  a  contributory  kind,  would  that 
at  all  interfere  with  the  medicrJ  benefits  of  friendly 
societies  or  with  their  members  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
give  a  definite  opinion  upon  a  matter  of  that  kind  until 
3'ou  hr.ve  the  whole  scheme  before  you.  At  present  it 
does  not  strike  me  as  being  one  that  would  help  the 
friendly  societies. 

77614.  But  you  do  not  see  the  sr.me  objection  to  it 
that  you  would  to  free  medical  relief,  for  instance,  do 
you  ? — Is  it  your  idea  that  medical  benefits  should  be 
entirely  given  through  the  medical  dispensaries  ? 

77615.  By  free  medical  relief  I  should  understand  that 
there  should  be  free  dispensaries  established  by  the 
authorities,  and  that  all  who  applied  should  receive  the 
benefits  without  contributing  anything.  That  would  be 
higiily  injurious  to  the  friendly  societies,  would  it  not  ? — 
I  should  thhik  it  would. 

77616.  The  question  I  want  to  put  to  you  is  whether 
if  the  scheme  of  public  dispensaries  was  a  contributory 
one,  that  is,  that  those  who  benefited  should  contribute 
so  much  per  week,  a,s  they  do  through  a  friendly  society, 
that  would  not  have  the  same  efl^ect  upon  friendly  societies 
as  the  establishment  of  free  medical  dispensaries  ? — No, 
it  would  not ;  but  still  I  cannot  realise  that  there  is  any 
necessity  for  free  medical  dispensaries,  seeing  that  they 
have  to-day  the  means  of  providing  the  same  thing 
through  the  friendly  societies. 

77617.  Except  that  a  member  who  joins  a  friendly 
society  cannot  join  it  for  the  medical  benefits  onlj^  ? — 
That  is  so. 

77618.  He  must  join  for  the  other  things  as  well  ? — Yes. 

77619.  Whereas  in  a  dispensary  of  the  kind  suggested  Friendly 
people  would  be  able  to  join  it  for  the  sick  benefit  and  society 
meclical  attendan'i'e  only  ? — That  would  be  so.    We  have  medical 
the  same  idea  in  these  medical  associations  connected  associations, 
with  the  friendly  societies  where  they  take  the  wives  and 
children.    In  some  of  the  towns  they  take  the  people  who 

are  not  even  members  of  friendly  societies  and  let  them 
contribute  for  the  medical  benefit  only. 

77620.  Are  there  many  such  orders  ? — I  could  not  say 
off-hand,  but  I  know  of  several  that  do.  I  think  there  is  one 
at  Bath,  for  example. 

77621.  Is  it  a  success  ? — Yes.  I  suppose  the  pa3Tnent 
would  run  to  about  Id.  a  week,  which  is  not  a  big  sum  for 
any  person  to  pay. 

77622.  On  the  question  of  old-age  pensions,  you  express  Objection  tc 
an  opinion  in  answer  to  Question  3  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law 
distributing  agen?y  that  might  be  set  up  under  any  scheme  bodies  dis- 
of  old-age  pensions,  and  some  objection  is  raised  against  tributing 
the  Poor  Law  being  the  authority  for  distributing  pensions  ?  State  old-ag 
—That  is  so.  pensions. 

77623.  The  objection  is  to  "  costly  admiiaistration 
like  that  of  the  Poor  Law  "  ;  that  is  the  way  in  which 
it  is  put  ? — Yes. 

77624.  Setting  up  a  new  organisation  for  distributing 
old-a'^e  pensions  strikes  one  as  being  more  costly  than 
utilising  an  organisation  v/hich  is  Silready  m  existence, 
particularl}'  if  the  conduct  of  the  applicants  is  to  be  gone 
into  ? — Yes.  But  one  suggestion  that  has  been  made  is 
that  the  pension  might  be  distributed  upon  pretty  much 
the  same  plan  as  are  the  pensions  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
to-day — that  is,  through  the  Post  OlEce,  or  some  method 
of  that  kind.  I  suppose  the  main  point  that  has  been  seized 
upon  has  been  that,  roughly  speaking,  n;early  half,  so  far 
as  the  figures  go  of  the  amoimt  received  for  Poor  Law 
purposes,  seems — I  do  not  say  it  is — to  go  for  expenses  of 
administration.  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  idea  that  people 
are  seizing  hold  of  to-daj'. 
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77625.  Seeing  that  that  administration  is  already  set 
p,  does  it  not  seem  a  waste  of  public  money  to  set  up 

another  administration  for  dealing  with  another  branch 
of  practically  the  same  kind  of  work  ? — Upon  the  face 
of  it  it  does.  Years  ago  I  had  the  opinion  that  this 
question  could  be  worked  through  the  Poor  Law,  but 
the  prejudice  in  the  coimtry  is  very  strong  against  any 
association  with  the  Poor  Law. 

77626.  Do  you  approve  of  this  scheme  which  was 
drafted  by  the  National  Conference  ? — As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  had  a  share  in  framing  it,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose.  I  would  like  to  say 
upon  that  scheme  that  this  scheme  was  a  compromise 
between  two  sections  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies,  and  probably  the  feeling  of  the  friendly 
societies  to-day — speaking  my  own  opinion  only — would 
be  in  favour  of  a  universal  scheme  of  pensions— the  scheme 
you  have  before  you. 

77627.  LTnconditional  ? — Certainly.  Practically  on  the 
lines  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  proposal ;  that  is  the  most 
free  from  difficulties,  I  think. 

77628.  Have  you  considered  what  effect  that  would 
have  on  friendly  societies  ? — Yes. 

77629.  It  would  be  rather  serious,  would  it  not,  so  far 
as  the  friendly  society  movement  is  concerned,  unless  you 
consider  that  thej'  would  provide  their  own  pension  in 
addition  to  that  provided  by  the  State  ? — I  think  the  effect 
would  be  beneficial ;  I  mean  to  say  the  country  has  made 
up  its  mind — we  in  the  Foresters  have  fought  against  State 
aid,  I  may  say,  in  years  gone  by — that  there  shall  be 
brought  into  existence  some  scheme  of  helping  the  aged 
poor.  And  looking  at  the  matter  all  round,  my  personal 
opinion  is  that  the  universal  plan  would  be  the  leatst 
harmful. 

77630.  That  all  persons  attaining  a  certain  age  and 
being  British  born  should  be  eligible  for  a  pension  ? — 
Yes.    They  would  all  have  to  pay  for  it,  I  suppose. 

77631.  How  would  you  deal  with  those  in  workhouses  ? 
— I  suppose  upon  the  lines  of  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  pro- 
posal. He  would  exclude,  and  any  one  else  would  ex- 
clude, those  in  workhouses  and  in  lunatic  asylums  ;  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  pay  pensions  in  those  cases. 
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77632.  The  pension  might  be  paid  to  the  authority 
that  is  keeping  them  for  the  time  being,  jnight  it  not  ? — 
I  see  no  objection  to  that.  It  would  only  be  a  question  of 
transferring  the  money  from  one  pocket  to  another. 

77633.  But  in  the  one  case  it  is  national  and  in  the 
other  case  it  is  local  ? — Quite  so,  but  that  would  not  make 
any  difference  in  the  end. 

77634.  {Mr.  Chandler.)  In  Paragraph  1  you  speak  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  paying  certain  benefits  in 
thirty  years  ;  I  assume  you  know  that  many  of  the  trade 
unions  also  give  sick  pay  and  superannuation  benefits  ? — 
Yes,  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

77635.  Are  any  large  proportion  of  the  members  of 
trade  unions  members  of  friendly  societies  ? — I  should 
think  some  of  them  would  be — a  large  proportion  pro- 
bably would  be,  but  I  would  not  say  a  very  large  pro- 
portion. 

77636.  So  that  any  figures  that  deal  with  your  members 
who  have  provided  for  these  contingencies  would  be 
somewhat  inflated  if  the  trade  unions  and  friendly  societies 
were  not  separated  but  were  added  together  ? — Those 
figures  I  am  giving  you  there  in  Paragraph  1  deal  with  the 
Foresters  only. 

77637.  But  I  am  thinking  of  other  figures  which  have 
been  supplied  to  us  showing  the  number  of  thrift  societies  ? 
— These  figures  of  mine  relate  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Foresters  and  I  make  an  estimate  based  upon  them  with 
regard  to  the  other  friendly  societies  attached  to  the 
National  Conference. 

77638.  I  was  anxious  to  know  whether  in  your  con- 
ference you  had  discovered  that  many  of  these  trade 
unionists  who  were  provided  through  their  trade  unions 
with  these  benefits  were  also  members  of  the  friendly 
societies  ? — There  would  be  many. 

77639.  In  Paragraph  No.  1  you  refer  to  sick  pay  and  you  Distincti 
also  refer  to  £2,350,029  spent  on  medical  aid  ;  what  is  the  between 
difference  between  the  two  ?  Of  course  I  know  what  "  sick  pa 
sick  pay  is,  but  what  is  "  medical  aid  "  ? — That  goes  to  and  "  in 
the  medical  men.  "  Sick  pay  "  is  the  money  paid  to  the  '^^^  ' 
members  themselves,  and  "  medical  aid  "  is  the  money 

paid  to  the  doctors  for  attending  the  members. 

77640.  It  is  the  medical  fund  ?— Yes. 
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Mr.  William  Geoege  Bunn,  called  ;  and  Examined. 


77641.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  Senior  Trustee  of 
the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society,  and  a  past  President  and 
member  of  the  Committee  and  Parliamentary  Agent  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Friendly  Societies  ?— Yes,  I  am 

77642.  I  think  you  have  prepared  a  short  Statement 
for  us  ? — Yes.  {The  Witness  handed  in  the  following 
Statement.) 

\.  I  desire  to  endorse  the  evidence  submitted  by  Mr. 
James  Lister  Stead  and  Mr.  William  Marlow. 

2.  The  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Socety,  with  which  I  am 
most  intimately  connected,  was  established  in  1842. 

3.  On  December  31  st,  1906,  the  number  of  members 
was  289,614,  with  a  reserve  fund  of  £3,396,873,  and  an 
annual  income  of  £689,439. 

4.  The  claims  fiaid  to  members  of  the  society  since  its 
commencement  amount  to  £8,500,000. 

5.  The  benefits  guaranteed  to  members  are  as  follows  : — • 

Sickness  benefit,  18s.  per  week  for  twenty-six 
weeks;  9s.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks;  4s.  per 
week  for  remainder  of  illness. 

Funeral  allowance,  £20  for  [member;  £10  for 
member's  wife. 

Member's  \vife's  lying-in  benefit,  30s. 

Loss  by  fire,  for  tools  and  implements  of  trade, 
£15. 

Contributions  of  members,  10s.  per  quarter. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  is  a  Convalescent 
Home  Department,  through  which  members  recovering 
from  sickness,  whose  cases  are  suitable,  are  sent  to  a  con- 
valescent home  or  sanatorium  free  of  cost  to  the  member. 

7.  There  is  also  a  Distressed  Members'  Fund  for  the 
payment  of  a  member's  contribution  while  in  temporary 
distress,  and  for  the  relief  of  members. 


8.  The  amount  expended  during  the  year  1906  for 
convalescent  home  benefit  was  £5,294,  and  under  the 
distressed  members'  rule  £2,318. 

9.  In  the  Investment  Department,  loans  are  granted  to 
members  on  advantageous  terms,  for  the  purchase  of 
freehold  or  leasehold  houses  for  their  oivn  residence.  These 
loans  are  repayable  by  regular  quarterly  instalments  of 
principal  and  interest  extending  over  a  period  of  not  more 
than  twenty  years. 

10.  The  total  number  of  these  loans  on  December  3l8t, 
1906,  was  2,775,  equal  to  a  total  investment  of  £817,203. 

11.  Connected  with  the  adult  society  there  is  a 
juvenile  branch,  the  members  of  which  number  12,999 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  nineteen.  The  contribution 
varies  from  Is.  per  quarter,  with  a  sick  benefit  2s.  6d.  per 
week  and  death  money  £2  10s.,  to  a  contribution  of  6s. 
per  quarter,  with  a  sick  benefit  of  15s.  per  week  and  death 
money  £15.  The  total  receipts  of  this  branch  in  1906 
were  £9,541. 

12.  I  submit  that  this  society,  in  conjunction  with 
other  permanent  benefit  societies  conducted  on  the  same 
principles,  has  a  considerable  influence  in  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  number  of  persons  more 
or  less  dependent  on  this  society  in  times  of  sickness  or 
distress  is  not  less  than  800,000,  and  if  the  same  estimate 
is  apphed  to  the  whole  of  the  societies  represented  on  the 
National  Conference  of  Frendly  Societies,  it  will  not  be 
less  than  8,000,000. 

13.  It  is,  moreover,  admitted  that  these  societies  en- 
courage thrift  and  self-reliance,  and  by  mutual  help  enable 

their  members  to  make  provision  for  periods  of  sickness  -^^^^  f^^. 
and  distress  which  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  encouragi 

14.  I  further  submit  that  every  encouragement  should  ment  of 
be  given  by  the  Legislature,  and  also  by  those  who  ad-  benefit 
minister  the  Poor  Law,  to  these  societies.  societies. 
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77643.  {Chairman.)  In  connection  with  the  Hearts  of 
Oak  Benefit  Society,  of  which  you  are  Senior  Trustee,  I  see 
you  have  an  ia\ estment  department  and  you  make  loans  ? 
— Yes. 

77644.  Is  that  peculiar  to  the  Hearts  of  Oak  ? — No,  I 
believe  not.  The  Foresters  and  Oddfellows  have  practi- 
cally the  same  thing,  only  of  course  it  is  more  apparent 
in  our  own  society  because  of  the  centralised  fund. 

77645.  I  think  you  only  advance  money  for  the  purchase 
of  freehold  or  leasehold  houses  ? — That  is  all. 

77646.  You  do  not  advance  money  on  the  security  of  the 
members  at  all,  do  you  ? — We  cannot  do  that — by  Act  of 
Parliament.  We  are  not  allowed  to  advance  on  personal 
security. 

77647.  Out  of  that  advance  of  £817,000  have  you  lost 
anything  ? — We  have  property  in  hand  upon  which  Me 
shall  mostly  realise  the  sum  advanced.  In  a  few  cases 
there  may  be  a  loss,  but  not  a  very  serious  loss. 

77648.  Then  on  the  whole  you  may  say  that  these  loans 
have  worked  beneficially  for  the  society  generally,  and 
with  trifling  losses  ? — With  a  trifling  loss  to  the  society  ; 
of  course,  beneficial  to  the  society  as  to  the  rate  of  interest 
and  beneficial  to  the  members  as  to  the  opportunity  of 
getting  their  own  house — or  more. 

77649.  What  rate  of  interest  do  you  charge  ?  Do  you 
rogulate  it  at  all  by  the  bank  rate  ? — No,  not  at  all.  We 
have  a  fixed  rate  for  a  freehold  or  leasehold  mortgage — 
not  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  not  less  than  4  per  cent. 

77650.  Must  every  member  of  your  society  insure  for 
medical  relief  ? — No ;  that  is  quite  a  voluntary  payment. 

77651.  Do  the  majority  so  insure  ? — No,  I  should  say 
not. 

77652.  Do  they  insure  in  other  societies  ? — I  should 
say  most  of  our  members  cover  that  in  other  ways,  either 
through  a  provident  dispensary  or  they  are  able  to  pay  a 
doctor  in  the  ordinary  way. 

77653.  You  have  no  special  fund,  I  suppose,  against 
unemployment,  and  the  sick  benefit  to  a  large  extent 
covers  that,  I  suppose  ? — We  have  a  fund  which  we  call 
our  contingent  fund,  from  which  the  members  can 
obtain  grants  in  cases  of  distress  for  the  payment  of 
their  contributions,  or  for  their  help  in  other  ways. 

77654.  I  see  that  la,st  year  you  spent  between  £2,000 
and  £3,000  in  that  way  ? — Yes.  The  contingent  fund 
for  other  purposes,  except  the  payment  of  contributions, 
is  a  new  thing. 

77655.  Are  the  sums  devoted  to  the  payment  of  mem- 
bers' contributions  at  all  appreciable  ? — A  member  would 
be  entitled  to  the  remittance  of  one  quarter's  contribu- 
tion in  a  year,  that  is,  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  come 
upon  the  fund  more  than  once  in  a  year. 

77656.  Then  you  also  have  a  convalescent  home  depart- 
ment I  sec  ;  have  you  a  convalescent  establishment  of 
your  own,  or  do  you  contribute  to  a  convalescent  home  ? 
— We  secure  beds  in  various  homes  in  the  country. 

77657.  Is  that  very  much  appreciated  ? — Very  much. 

77658.  What  sort  of  number  could  you  send  in  the  year, 
say  ? — I  could  not  te  1  you. 

77659.  Would  it  be  about  fifty  in  the  year  ? — It  would 
be  over  2,000. 

77660.  That  is  rather  a  special  benefit,  is  it  not  ? — We 
have  a  special  contribution  and  a  special  rule.  A  man 
must  be  on  the  fund  at  least  two  weeks,  then  he  can  apply 
for  the  convalescent  home  relief.  His  application  would 
be  considered  by  a  special  committee  and  if  approved 
he  would  be  sent  to  the  home  entirely  free  of  aU  cost,  in- 
cluding his  railway  fare. 

77661.  This  is  rather  exceptional,  is  it  not ;  it  is  not 
common  to  the  other  societies  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is 
common,  but  other  societies  do  it  to  some  extent  as  far  as 
I  know. 

77662.  What  you  would  contend  then  is  that  your 
society,  as  well  as  other  societies,  do  a  great  deal  in  pro- 
moting thrift  and  reducing  applications  which  might  come 
to  the  Poor  Law,  and  therefore  you  are  entitled  to  some 
consideration  from  the  Government,  so  that  legislation 
which  is  detrimental  to  your  interests  should  not  be  pro- 
moted ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

429  YII. 


77663.  What  would  be  your  view  about  old-age  pen-  il/j-.  William 
sions  ;   do  you  think  they  would  be  detrimental  to  your    G.  Bunn. 

interests  ? — I  think  the  other  way  about — quite  the  oppo-  

site;  I  think  they  would  encourage  men  to  join.  7  Oct.  1907. 

77664.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  try  to  alter  your  Eggct 
tables  to  keep  them  going  until  they  were  entitled  to  an  State  old-airo 
old-age  pension  ? — We  should  try  to  commute  the  sick  pensions  on 
benefit  at  sixty-five  to  a  pension  which  in  addition  to  that  Hearts  of 
obtained  from  the  State  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  Oak  Benefit 
man  out  of  the  workhouse.  Society. 

77665.  If  you  made  that  commutation  you  would  not 
get  any  pecuniary  reUef  from  your  old-age  pensions,  would 
you  ? — We  should  to  a  certain  extent.  We  should  avoid 
the  very  great  strain  of  the  old-age  sickness  which  would 
help  the  society  to  some  extent. 

77666.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  substitute  for  those 
payments  old-age  pensions  ? — That  is  so ;  but  I  think 
it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  society  financially  to  do  that. 

77667.  At  present  I  understand  it  is  very  difficult  to  permanent 
draw  the  line  between  sickness  and  debility  caused  by  sick  benefit 
age  ? — In  our  o^vn  society  it  is  very  difficult.    A  man  to  members 
remains  on  the  sick  fund  very  often  the  whole  of  his  hfe  over  sixty- 
after  sixty-five  years  of  age,  if  he  happens  to  be  ill  more  five  years 
or  less.  ^g^- 

77638.  You  would  require  character,  I  suppose,  on  the  yjiendly 
part  of  an  applicant  for  an  old-age  pension  ? — We  should  society 
require  membership — no  character  beyond  that ;     the  membership 
membership  would  be  a  certificate  of  character.  as  a  char- 

77669.  Then  old-age  pensions  would  be  given  outside  g^^^e* 
your  society  altogether  ? — Quite  so.    We  think  it  would  be  old. age 

a  proof  of  character  that  a  man  was  a  member  of  our  own  pensions. 
SDciety. 

77670.  I  was  only  asking  as  regards  the  granting  of 
old-age  pensions  generally  ;  I  assume  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  qualification  being  that  of  good  character  ? 
— -Yes,  certainly. 

77671.  As  you  do  not  give  medical  relief,  I  assume  that  j^gg^^ 
you  would  not  be  very  much  affected  by  any  jjarticular  extended 
change  that  might  be  made  in  the  laws  as  regards  the  medical 
giving  of  medical  relief  ? — I  do  not  think  so.  relief  on 

HGflil't'S  of 

77672.  Of  course,  there  are  two  ideas — the  one  idea  q,^|^  Benefit 
being  that  the  State  should  take  upon  itself  the  granting  Society. 

of  wholesale  medical  relief  of  all  kinds,  and  the  other  that 
there  should  be  institutions  set  up  which  might  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  public  fimds  through  which  people  would 
lie  able  to  get  relief  by  contributing.    That  would  not  be  Want  of 
j)rejuchcial  to  your  interests,  I  sui^i^oso  ? — I  should  think  gxiccess  of 
not ;  but  provident  dispensaries  have  not  been  a  success —  London 
not  in  London,  at  any  rate.  provident 

T  T    ,        1       .    I       ,     1  dispensaries. 

77673.  Is  it  not  alleged  that  that  is  largely  due  to  . 

there  being  so  many  free  dispensaries  ? — I  do  not  think  i 
T  xi  •  1  1  •    1-     1  J  1    ^     condition  of 

so.    1  thmk  the  men  who  are  inclmed  to  provide  for  pi-oyijent 
medical  relief  do  that  through  the  friendly  societies.    A  dispensary 
very  large  number  of  those  who  join  the  provident  dis-  members  ; 
pensaries  are  men  or  women  who  are  more  or  less  requiring  their  in- 
constant medical  attendance.  eligibility 

for  member- 

77674.  You  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  the  most  ghjp  of  a 
healthy  ? — Certainly  they  are  not.  friendly 

77675.  [Mr.  Gardiner.)  They  are  the  people  who  have  ^'^'-'^^y-  t 
been  ineligible  ? — They  would  be  ineligible  to  join  a 

friendly  society,  but  they  are  not  ineligible  to  join  a 
provident  dispensary,  and  therefore  they  join  a  provident 
dispensary  and  drink  a  very  large  quantity  of  medicine. 
I  know  that,  as  I  happen  to  have  been  secretary  for  some 
years  of  the  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association 
• — on  its  foundation. 

77676.  Is  your  experience  on  that  point,  as  far  as  you 
know,  corroborated  by  others  ? — I  think  it  can  be  proved 
up  to  the  hilt,  so  much  so  that  the  association  some  years 
ago  had  to  introduce  a  prescription  fee — a  small  fee  of 
Id.  which  had  to  be  paid  every  time  a  person  came  for 
medicine. 

77677.  The  statement  which  you  have  handed  in  is 

very  distinct  and  clear  ;    is  there  anything  you  would  Friendly 
like  to  add  to  it  ?— No,  I  think  not.  society 

membership 

77678.  [Mr.   Patten-MacDougall.)  You  say  that  for  as  a  char- 
old-age  pensions  membership  of  the  society  should  be  acter  test  for 
a  sufficient  certificate? — Should  be  a  recomaiendation  State  old-age 
for  a  State  pension.  pensions. 
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77679.  Have  you  the  same  test  for  membership  that 
was  exijlained  to  us  a  little  while  ago,  namely,  Ijoth  a 
physical  and  a  moral  test  ? — Yes  ;  a  ma.n  has  to  produce 
a  medical  certificate  and  he  must  be  proposed  by  a  member. 

77680.  And  also  must  be  of  a  certain  character  ? — Yes. 

77681.  Take  the  moral  character  ;  supposing  a  man 
whose  character  was  good  when  he  originally  joined, 
but  whose  character  afterwards  becomes  bad,  what 
happens  then  ? — Bad  character  is  a  comparative  term. 
If  he  is  convicted  of  felony  he  is  excluded. 

77682.  Is  that  the  only  thing  for  which  he  would  be 
excluded  ?  If  he  becomes  a  drunkard  what  then  ? — We 
cannot  exclude  him  for  that. 

77683.  Only  if  he  comes  within  the  criminal  laws  ? — 
Yes.  I  do  not  think  any  society  would  exclude  a  man 
because  he  became  a  drimkard  ;  I  am  open  to  correction, 
but  that  is  my  impression. 

77684.  {Chairman.)  Of  course  if  he  got  into  trouble 
that  would  be  another  matter  ? — If  he  became  amenable 
to  the  criminal  law  he  would  be  excluded  under  the  rules. 

77685.  {Mr.  Patten  MacDougall.)  In  Paragraph  9  you 
tell  us  that  loans  are  granted  for  the  purchase  of  freehold 
or  leasehold  houses  for  their  own  residence  ;  on  what 
terms  are  they  granted  ? — They  are  granted  upon  terms 
of  repayment  in  from  five  to  twenty  years, 

77686.  At  what  rate  of  interest  ? — Between  4  and  5 
per  cent.  With  an  ordinary  leasehold  house  the  rate 
of  interest  on  the  mortgage  would  be  5  per  cent 

77687.  Are  these  instalments  regularly  paid,  or  do 
you  find  many  defaulters  ? — We  have  a  few  defaulters, 
but  not  a  large  percentage  of  the  number. 

77688.  {31  r.  Chandler.)  According  to  your  scale  of 
sick  benefit,  after  fifty-two  weeks  a  member  receives 
4s.  per  week  for  the  remainder  of  his  illness,  I  see  ? — 
After  the  full  pay  and  the  half  pay,  yes. 

77689.  Am  I  right  in  assuming  there  is  a  system  by 
which  a  member  can  sell  out  his  benefits  ? — Yes. 

77690.  Is  that  taken  advantage  of  ? — Yes,  in  many 
cases.  A  man  gets  into  a  very  distressed  condition,  and 
he  thinks  a  sum  of  money  do'wn  will  help  him,  and  he 
gets  that  sum  of  money. 

77691.  And  the  society  is  relieved  of  all  future  Uabilities 
in  respect  of  him  ? — Yes. 

77692.  Is  that  a  good  thing,  do  you  think  ? — Personally 
I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  but  it  is  one  that  is  fre- 
quently carried  out. 

77693.  I  should  like  to  know  your  view  about  it  ? — 
Personally  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea,  but  it  has 
been  an  old  benefit  which  members  value  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  is  almost  like  asking  a  man  to  sell  his  birth- 
right. 

77694.  Are  there  a  very  large  number  of  these  appli- 
cations ? — Not  a  very  large  number,  and  we  rather  dis- 
courage them.  If  a  man  was  knovm  to  be  in  distress 
and  applied  to  us  to  sell  out,  unless  he  could  show 
that  the  money  would  be  really  beneficial  to  him  we 
should  refuse,  and  we  have  refused  in  many  cases. 

77695.  {Dr.  Dowries.)  Have  the  friendly  societies 
provided  any  sanatorium  of  their  o^vn  ? — No.  There 
is  a  sanatorium  association,  of  which  I  am  the  founder, 
which  invites  friendly  societies  to  endow  beds — and  the 
friendly  societies  have  done  so  to  a  limited  extent. 

77696.  In  what  sanatorium  would  the  beds  be  endowed  ? 
— That  would  be  in  the  National  Sanatorium  at  Beninden 
in  Kent. 

77697.  Is  that  movement  progressing  ? — Yes.  The 
building  is  not  yet  finished,  but  there  are  thirty  patients 
there  at  present. 

77698.  What  is  the  cost  of  an  endowment  ? — £65  a  year. 

77699.  Have  you  made  a,ny  similar  movement  with 
regard  to  other  diseases  ? — No. 

77700.  Have  you  any  institutions  of  your  ov,n  ? — No. 

77701.  {Mr.  Gardiner.)  I  think  j'ou  told  us  you  were 
secretary  of  a  provident  dispensary  association  ? — Some 
years  ago  at  its  foundation. 

77702.  That  association  made  very  little  headway  in 
London,  did  it  not  ? — C'omparalively  little  headway. 


77703.  What  reason  do  you  give  for  that  ? — It  is  very  Reasons  1 
difficult  to  give  a  reason  ;  I  think  there  are  many  reasons  slow  pro- 
perhapp.  S^^  of 

Loudon 

77704.  Would  you  give  one  ? — One  is  that  the  provident  Provideni 
class  provide  for  medical  attendance  through  the  friendly  iJispensai 
societies,  and  the  class  of  the  improvident,  of  course,  do  Associati( 
not  want  it ;  then  there  is  an  intermediate  class  more  or 
less  ill  who  cannot  join  the  friendly  societies,  but  who  use 
the  provident  societies.  You  will  find,  I  think,  if  you 
investigate  their  figures  that  the  percentage  of  sickness  is 
very  high  indeed.  There  is  no  medical  examination  in 
these  provident  societie?. 

77705.  So  practically,  as  far  &s  you  are  aware,  the  pro- 
gress of  this  association  is  very  slow  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
fact. 

77706.  What  has  been  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  outside  London  ? — Outside  London  the  friendly 
societies'  medical  associations  have  been  more  successful. 

77707.  So  practically  you,  as  a  man  of  great  experience, 
do  not  look  forward  in  the  future  to  these  provident 
medical  associations  being  of  any  real  use  ? — Not  in  the 
way  in  which  they  are  constituted  now.  That  is  my 
opinion,  and  that  I  thinlt  can  be  borne  out  by  facts. 

77708.  Could  you  refer  me  to  where  I  could  find  those 
facts,  or  could  you  tell  us  what  those  facts  are  ? — I 
should  say  take  the  reports  of  the  provident  medical 
associations  and  you  will  find  the  number  of  branches 
very  slowly  increases,  and  that  the  membership  increases 
very  slowly — that  it  is  almost  stagnant.  They  have  very 
few  branches  now  more  than  they  had  seven  years  ago,  and 
some  of  their  branches  have  failed.  Few  of  them  have 
become  self-supporting. 

77709.  But  a  few  have  ? — Yes,  but  very  few,  and  those 
that  have  become  self-supporting  are  generally  those  that 
are  managed  locally  more  than  generally.  You  may  take, 
for  instance,  the  one  at  Deptford  ;  I  covild  give  you  one  or 
two  that  have  been  self-supporting  where  they  have 
been  locally  managed  rather  than  generally  managed. 

77710.  You  are  still  a  member  of  the  council,  are  you  not? 
—Yes. 

77711.  It  is  somtimes  said  that  one  reason — which  I 
think  you  alluded  to — for  the  slow  progress  of  the  friendly 
societies  is  the  fact  that  they  have  not  adopted  modern 
methods  as  regards  canvassing  and  the  like  ? — I  have  not 
said  so. 

77712.  Then  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  but  you  have  often 
heard  the  statement  made,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

77713.  Is  that  a  fair  statement  in  your  opinion  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is. 

77714.  You  do  not  think  the  fact  that  what  poor  people 
call  the  "death  hunters"  really  militate  f  gainst  the  success 
of  these  societies  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  has  made  any 
material  difference.  As  Mr.  Marlow  pointed  cut,  the 
collector  who  calls  and  gets  the  child  at  birth  may  prevent 
that  child,  when  he  becomes  old  enough,  joining  a  juvenile 
society  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  so  in  every  instance. 

77715.  Then  there  is  the  slackness  of  people  in  paying 
their  contributions  ;  do  you  not  think  that  is  got  over 
very  often  by  the  collectors  calling  ? — To  a  certain  extent 
it  is  got  over  in  that  way,  but  the  people  who  are  slack  in 
paying  their  contributions  are  not  the  friendly  society  class. 

77716.  But  do  you  not  want  to  bring  a  poorer  class  in 
if  you  can  ?— The  cost  of  collection  is  so  heavy  that  the 
contr  butions  would  have  to  be  very  much  loaded  if  a 
collector  was  sent  round. 

77717.  Some  of  these  industrial  insurance  societies  are 
very  successful,  financially,  are  they  not  ? — But  you  will 
find  their  premiums  are  very  high,  and  that  their  manage- 
ment expenses  are  very  great — 50  per  cent,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  I  think  it  is  a  cruel  system  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  so.  Generally,  the  collector  gets  hold  of  the 
woman  and  persuades  her  to  join,  and  the  husband  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  it ;  she  manages  while  the  husband 
is  in  work  to  pay  the  small  contributions,  but  when  he 
is  out  of  work,  she  drops  out  and  the  society  receives  the 
benefit. 

77718.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  working 
of  those  societies  ? — No  more  than  general  experience. 

77719.  That  is,  as  a  member  of  the  public  ?— That  is  so. 
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77720.  (Chairman.)  Have  you  heard  it  alleged  that 
insurance  agents  who  are  members  of  boards  of  guardians 
do  at  all  utilise  their  position  ? — No,  and  I  have  not  had 
any  experience  of  that.  I  should  think  a  collector  who 
got  on  to  a  board  of  guardians  did  .so  for  interested  motives. 
I  really  do  not  think  it  is  a  proper  place  for  a  collector  of 
a  great  insurance  society  ;  that  is  my  opinion. 

77721.  (Mr.  Gardiner.)  Would  you  like  to  see  that 
class  disqualified  ? — I  do  not  think  a  man  who  collects 
for  an  insurance  society  is  fit  to  be  a  guardian,  if  you  ask 
me  my  candid  opinion. 

77722.  If  you  had  your  will,  would  you  disqualify 
him  ? — Yes,  certainly  I  should. 

77723.  Do  you  think  the  public  opiiiion  of  the 
coimtry  would  support  you  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
public  know  it.  I  did  not  know  it  till  I  was  told 
just  now  that  there  were  a  large  number  in  different 
places.  If  I  knew  a  man  was  a  collector  in  my  own 
district,  and  a  candidate  for  th^  board  of  guardians,  he 
certainly  would  not  get  my  vote,  and  he  would  not  get 
returned  if  I  could  prevent  it. 

77724.  {Chairman.)  You  do  not  take  a  very  rosy  view 
of  the  prospects  of  medical  provident  institutions  ? — 

)vidcnt"  "  Provident "  is  a  misnomer,  if  you  understand  what  I 
V  applied  mean. 

etro-  77725.  Give  us  your  o-wn  term  then  ? — It  is  not  pro- 

vidence at  all  ;  it  is  cheap  medicine.  Of  coui"se  it  is  not 
providence  in  the  sense  that  friendlj^  societies  look  at  the 
word — that  is,  a  fair  risk  for  a  fair  payment  or  a  fair 
payment  for  a  fair  risk.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
introduce  the  safeguards  into  a  provident  dispensary  that 
we  have  in  a  friendly  society.  They  take  all  comers, 
although  recently  they  have  introduced  a  wage  limit  ; 
but  apart  from  that  they  take  all  comers.  A  large  number 
of  women  and  children,  more  or  less  in  weak  health,  or 
fancying  they  are,  are  the  first  to  join  ;  it  is  not  providence, 
and  I  say  that  to  call  that  providence  is  a  misnomer. 


iMr.  Williai 
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77726.  Then  you  think  from  your  experience  that  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  join  these 
provident  institutions  are  persons  below  the  normal  state 
of  health,  or  persons  who  think  they  are  ? — The  statistics 
of  the  provident  dispensaries  would  show  that  if  you 
examine  them. 

77727.  Have  you  any  suggestions  at  all  to  make  how 
you  can  improve  the  existing  system  or  set  up  an  effective 
system  of  medical  relief  of  the  poor  ? — If  you  compel  a 
candidate  for  a  provident  dispensary  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination,  there  would  be  very  few  come. 

77728.  Wliat  would  happen  ? — A  provident  dispensary 
would  not  exist. 

77729.  What  would  happen  to  these  people  if  they 
could  not  get  their  medicine  cheap  at  a  provident  dispen- 
sary ? — They  would  go  to  the  Poor  Law  or  manage  to  pay 
for  it.  There  are  doctors  who  dispense  medicine  very 
cheaply  without  these  institutions,  and  very  often  very 
efficiently  in  the  poorer  districts  of  London. 

77730.  Do  you  consider  that  the  gratuitous  out-trcat-  Effect  of 

ment  which  is  given  on  a  very  large  scale  by  hospitals  hospital 

prejudicially  acts    on  dispensaries  ? — I  think  it  is  pre-  out-patient 

judicial  to  the  interests  of  provident  dispensaries  in  the  department 

districts  where  out-patients  are  admitted  without  inquiry      P^'ovk  en 
J.         ,  .   1  ^  1     J'  dispensaries, 

01  any  kind. 

77731.  Are  not  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  persons  Physical 
who  join  medical  provident  institutions  persons  In  normal  condition 
health,  who  have  some  idea  of  providing  for  their  future  of  persoMS 
sickness  ? — Some  are,  but  not  the  majority  ;  the  majority  !0""ri2 
are  not.  medical 

provident 

77732.  You  have  had  a  long  experience  of  these  associa-  institutiona 
tions  ? — Yes,  some  years. 

77733.  As  secretary  ? — As  secretary. 

77734.  What  was  the  institution  that  you  mentioned  ? 
— The  Metropolitan  Provident  Medical  Association. 
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APPENDIX  No  I 


Paper  handed  in  by  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Buckingham,  Exeter.    (Q.  68464.) 
Christow  and  Doddiscombsleigh  Nursing  Association. 


This  association  will  be  affiliated  to  the  Devonshire 
Nursing  Association.  The  nurse  will  work  under  the 
committee  of  the  local  association  and  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent,  and  also 
as  a  midwife,  under  the  inspection  of  the  local  supervising 
authority  as  laid  down  by  the  Central  Midwives  Board. 

Rules. 

1.  The  services  of  the  nurse  may  be  secured  by  all 
annual  subscribers  of  2s.  and  upwards,  living  in  the 
parishes  of  Christow  and  Doddiscombsleigh.  If  required 
as  a  midwife  there  -will  be  a  further  fee,  varying  from 
5s.  to  10s.  Three  months  notice  must  be  given,  and 
half  the  fee  prepaid. 

2.  The  services  of  the  nurse  are  free  to  parishioners 
in  receipt  of  parish  relief. 

3.  Night-duty  is  not  expected  of  the  nurse  except 
in  critical  cases. 

4.  The  nurse's  services,  if  not  required  for  subscribers, 
may  be  secured  by  non-subscribers,  but  only  on  payment 
of  a  double  subscription  and  double  fees. 

5.  Applications  for  the  nurse  to  be  made  to  her.  It  is 
requested  that  application  be  made  in  writing  as  early 
in  the  day  as  possible. 

Rules  for  the  Nurse. 

1.  The  nurse  will  attend  cases  daily  when  necessary. 

2.  The  nurse  shall  not  attend  infectious  cases,  unless 
with  the  sanction  of  the  medical  man,  and  then  only 
if  due  provision  can  be  made  for  her  other  cases. 

3.  The  nurse  shall  invariably  carry  out  the  directions 
of  the  medical  man.    When  she  has  anything  to  com- 


municate to  the  doctor  she  shall  do  so  in  writing,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  doctor  will  do  the  same  to  avoid 
leaving  verbal  messages  with  the  patients  or  their  friends. 

4.  The  nurse  when  on  duty  will  wear  the  uniform 
dress  and  no  ornaments.  No  presents  or  beer,  wine 
or  spirits  of  any  kind  may  be  accepted  by  her. 

5.  The  nurse  is  strictly  forbidden  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  religious  opinions  of  her  patients  or  their 
friends,  and  she  shall  consider  as  strictly  confidential 
all  matters  concerning  her  patients.  She  is  not  allowed 
to  provide  nourishment  or  relief. 

6.  It  is  the  nurse's  duty  to  do  all  that  concerns  the 
person  and  bed  of  the  patients,  and  she  is  responsible 
for  their  personal  cleanliness.  She  must  see  that  the 
room  is  ventilated  and  cleaned  and  do  her  best  to  im- 
prove the  general  surroundings.  When  nursing  a 
labourers'  wife  she  must  assist  with  the  work  of  the 
cottage  if  desired. 

7.  The  nurse  will  keep  a  register  of  her  patients  and 
send  a  Report  of  her  own  work,  as  required,  to  the  county 
superintendent  on  the  forms  provided.  The  hon. 
secretary  will  see  the  nurse  and  inspect  her  books  each 
week. 

8.  The  nurse  shall  be  responsible  for  all  appliances 
and  garments  lent  to  the  patients  being  returned  in 
good  order. 

9.  The  nurse  must  be  punctual  in  going  to  her  work, 
keeping  a  register  of  her  times  in  the  book  provided  for 
the  purpose.  She  must  leave  word  at  her  rooms  (on  a 
slate  provided  for  the  purpose)  where  she  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  case  of  emergency,  and  the  approximate  time 
of  her  return. 


APPENDIX  No.  II. 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  John  MacGowan,  Bridgwater.    (Q.  6SS75.) 
INDEPENDENT  ORDER  OF  ODDFELLOWS-BRIDGWATER  DISTRICT. 


(^ASES  OF  Lapsed  Membekship  in  a  Lodge  of  the  above  Order  during  the  Five  Years  ended 
 December  31st,  1906.  


No. 

of 
Case. 

Date  of 
Admission. 

Age  at 
Admission. 

Date  when 
Membership 
Lapsed. 

Age  at 
iJate 
of  Leaving. 

Remarks. 

1 

February,  1894 

18 

1902 

26 

2 

February,  1895 

22 

1902 

31 

3 

February,  1900 

31 

1902 

33 

4 

February,  1901 

19 

1902 

20  ■ 

5 

July,  1885 

18 

1903 

36 

6 

October,  1902 

30 

1903 

31 

7 

October,  1893 

18 

1903 

28 

8 

November,1897 

18 

1904 

25 

9 

July,  1903 

21 

1904 

22 

10 

July,  1872 

35 

1904 

67 

Left  the  District  and  was  never  heard  of  again. 

11 

July,  1883 

20 

1904 

41 

Left  rather  than  answer  a  charge  of  imposition 

on  the  funds. 

12 

April,  1882 

18 

1904 

40 

Left  the  District,  not  heard  of  again. 

13 

February,  1901 

21 

1904 

24 

14 

June,  1897 

18 

1904 

25 

15 

February,  1899 

23 

1905 

29 

16 

July,  1902 

18 

1906 

22 

17 

November,  1902 

21 

1906 

23 

18 

November,1897 

18 

1906 

27 

19 

December,  1904 

33 

1906 

35 

20 

April,  1884 

19 

1906 

41 

Left,  whereabouts  not  known. 

21 

April,  1904 

20 

1906 

22 

22 

July,  1899 

18 

1  1906 

25 
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APPENDIX  No.  III. 


Paper  handed  in  by  Miss  F.  C.  Joseph,  Bridgwater.    (Q.  69332.) 


Woodlands  House, 

Holford,  Bridgwater. 

October  Uth,  1907. 

Deak  Sir, — I  was  asked,  when  I  gave  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  to  furnish  it  with  a  copy  of  the 
Report  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  South- Western 
Poor  Law  Conference  on  the  formation  of  voluntary 
relief  committees  to  work  in  connection  with  boards 
of  guardians,  after  it  had  been  presented  to  the  con- 
ference. 

This  was  done  at  its  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  9th 
instant,  and  the  following  resolution  passed  : — 


"  That  it  is  desirable  that  in  every  union  voluntary 
associations  should  be  formed  on  the  lines  indicated 
in  the  Report  presented  by  the  standing  committee, 
and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  every 
board  of  guardians  in  the  district." 

I  have  pleasure  in  herewith  enclosing  the  Report. — 
Believe  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 
(Signed)  F.  C.  Joseph. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Reform  of  Poor  Laws. 


Report  of  the  Sttb-Committee  appointed  by  the  Standing  Committee  to  consider  the  Desirability 
OF  forming  a  Voluntary  Relief  Committee  in  each  Poor  Law  Union  which  would  act  in 
Co-operation  with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  as  a  Nucleus  for  Private  Charity,  and  for  ali 
Charitable  Efforts. 


1.  To  those  who  are  disposed  to  be  helpful  to  or  sym- 
pathetic with  the  poor  and  unfortunate  it  must  be  ob- 
vious that  there  are  many  cases  in  every  Poor  Law 
Union  in  which  timely  and  discr  minating  help  would 
prevent  individuals  from  seeking  Poor  Law  relief  and 
becoming  enmeshed  in  the  toils  of  pauperism,  and  would 
keep  them  self-supporting.  The  kindly  interest  of  those 
willing  to  assist  would  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  indi- 
viduals to  retain  their  self-respect  and  struggle  through 
their  first  difficulties  to  independence. 

In  cases  of  misfortune  or  temporary  distress  indi- 
viduals shrink  from  applying  to  the  Poor  Law,  but  when 
they  have  commenced  to  receive  relief  any  hope  or  desire 
of  existing  without  such  relief  in  many  cases  appears  to 
be  lost,  and  permanent  additions  are  made  to  the  army 
of  paupers.  The  children  of  people  so  situated  become 
accustomed  to  look  to  the' Poor  Law  as  the  natural  pro- 
vider of  their  wants,  and  the  Poor  Law  taint  becomes 
hereditary. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  in  every  Union  a  con- 
siderable number  of  liberal-minded  people  willing  to 
assist  the  unfortunate,  but  whose  gifts  or  assistance, 
given  irregularly  and  often  in  addition  to  Poor  Law 
relief,  in  the  absence  of  well-directed  effort  and  dis- 
crimination, cannot  be  productive  of  the  benefit  that 
would  result  from  systematic  and  united  action. 

3.  It  is  generally  recognised  that  doles  are  productive 
of  a  loss  of  self-respect,  thrift,  and  independence  in  those 
who  receive  them,  and  that  unsystematic  giving  de- 
moralises those  whom  it  is  intended  to  benefit. 

4.  The  Poor  Law,  when  firmly  and  carefully  adminis- 
tered, relieves  destitution  only,  not  mere  poverty.  It 
cannot  and  does  not  attempt  to  prevent  poverty. 

It  cannot,  for  instance,  set  up  a  man  in  a  small  busi- 
ness, buy  him  a  licence,  redeem  his  property  from  pa^vn, 
paj'  his  debts,  or  give  him  relief  to  supplement  his  wages. 
Nor  can  it  pay  for  teaching  a  widow  any  business  or 
calling,  to  enable  her  to  earn  her  living. 

5.  To  remedy  the  evils  mentioned  in  Paragraphs  1,  2, 
and  3,  and  to  supplement  the  operation  of  the  Poor 
Laws,  whilst  assisting  guardians  to  more  carefully  and 
rigidly  administer  the  Poor  Laws,  it  appears  to  your 
Committee  to  be  desirable  that  a  voluntary  relief  com- 
mittee should  be  formed  m  every  union,  to  act  in  co- 
operation with,  but  still  independently  of,  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  having  as  its  aims  the  prevention  of  pauperism 
and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  the 
timely  assistance  of  well-directed  charity.  Such  a  com- 
mittee would  endeavour  to  bring  about  co-operation 
between  guardians  and  the  charitable  public,  and  would 
enable  the  various  distributors  of  charity  to  co-operate 
amongst  themselves  and  so  prevent  overlapping  and 
indiscriminate  charity. 

6.  Tliere  are  many  endowed  charities,  the  ordinary 
charities  of  the  religious  denominations,  the  private 
charities  of  individuals,  which  could  be  applied  to  benefit 
cases  of  distress,  by  rendering  the  applicants  self-support- 
ing, strengthening  their  characters,  and  fostering  a 
spirit  of  independence. 


Typical  cases  would  be  those  of  accidents  to,  or  the 
illness  of,  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  ;  young  widows  ; 
crippled  or  defective  children  ;  specially  deserving  cases 
of  aged  persons.  (Whether  pensions  could  be  raised 
for  these  latter  would  depend  entirely  on  the  amount  of 
local  support  and  sympathy.) 

Suggested  modes  of  relief  are  : — 

(a)  Temporary  relief  to  the  family  of  the  bread- 
winner who  may  be  temporarily  disabled. 

(6)  Hospital   and  convalescent  treatment. 

(c)  Training  and  apprenticeship  of  children. 

(d)  Loans  or  grants  for  the  purchase  of  tools  or 
plant. 

(e)  Payment  for  children  in  homes  and  institu- 
tions. 

(/)  Encouragement  of  thrift  by  friendly  visiting, 
"  collecting  savings  banks,"  etc. 

(g)  The  general  promotion  of  friendly  and  sym- 
pathetic intercourse. 

7.  In  considering  how  the  committees  should  be  con- 
stituted it  is  essential  to  remember  that  success  can  only 
be  achieved  if  all  concerned  are  willing  to  co-operate,  and 
if  certain  principles  laid  down  in  rules  are  strictly  adhered 
to  by  the  committee. 

The  formation  of  the  committee  is  a  matter  which 
must  to  a  large  extent  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
of  each  union,  and  a  union  mainly  urban  in  its  character 
would  require  a  different  arrangement  from  that  which 
would  be  necessary  in  a  rural  union.  It  would  be  essen- 
tial that  in  each  union  there  should  be  some  person  or 
persons  willing  to  take  the  initiative,  to  correspond  with 
the  Board  of  Guardians,  and,  in  conjunction  with  that 
authority  and  the  charitably  disposed,  to  arrange  for 
carrying  the  proposals  into  effect. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Muni- 
cipal Authorities,  Urban  and  Rural  District  Councils,  Re- 
ligious Denominations,  Trustees  of  endowed  Charities, 
employers  of  labour,  and  the  charitably  disposed  be 
represented. 

In  rural  unions  sub-committees  would  probably  be 
necessary  for  smaller  areas.  Such  district  committees 
would  act  under  the  control  of,  or  on  lines  adopted  by, 
the  central  committee  of  the  union. 

The  central  committees  should  meet  the  day  following 
each  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians,  sub-committees 
at  fixed  times  according  to  local  needs. 

8.  It  is  suggested  that  the  course  of  proceeding  should 
be  that  when  applications  for  assistance  or  relief  are 
made  to  the  relieving  officers,  those  applications  would 
in  due  course  come  before  the  guardians.  If  the  guardians 
considered  that  any  particular  case  could  be  met  by 
temporary  assistance  they  would  refer  it  to  the  charitable 
committee,  with  a  view  to  assistance  being  given  without 
the  pauperising  disabilities  and  deteriorating  influences 
of  relief  under  the  Poor  Law. 

Should  the  case  be  declined  by  the  committee,  the  re- 
lieving officer  should  give  such  relief  as  might  be  neces- 
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sary  until  the  next  board  day.  The  relieving  ofBcers 
might  also  without  receiving  applications  indicate  to  the 
committee  persons  deserving  special  consideration  or  who 
yet  might  be  saved  from  pauperism. 

Until  the  committee  had  been  at  work  for  some  time 
it  would  probably  be  wisest  to  confine  its  operations  to 
cases  sent  by  the  board  of  guardians,  or  by  a  relieving 
officer. 

9.  The  decision  of  a  committee  whether  a  case  should 
be  dealt  with  would  be  final.  Cases  not  likely  to  be 
permanently  benefited  would  be  sent  back  to  the  guar- 
dians to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Poor  Law. 

10.  There  must  be  no  supplementation  of  out-relief, 
and,  generally  speaking,  cases  receiving  any  kind  of  Poor 
Law  relief  would  not  be  assisted  by  the  committee. 

11.  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  the  secretaries 
should  carefully  study  the  rules  and  regulations  of  exist- 
ing associations,  such  as  the  Bradford  Guild  of  Help,  etc., 
and  have  had  some  practical  training. 

12.  There  should  be  a  reserve  fund  collected  before 
the  committee  began  work  from  those  interested  in 
the  movement.  This  fund  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
a  treasurer,  and  should  not  be  drawn  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee except  in  urgent  need,  and  for  loans,  and  for 
occasional  interim  relief. 

13.  The  funds  required  for  each  case  must  be  raised 
on  that  case. 

14.  Full  and  careful  inquiries  would  have  to  be  made 
in  every  case,  and  the  cause  of  distress  ascertained, 
with  a  view  to  counteracting  it  not  merely  by  a  relief 
in  money,  but  by  the  friendly  intervention  of  voluntary 
agents. 

15.  The  aims  set  before  the  committee  would  be  the 
reduction  of  pauperism,  and  a  higher  standard  of  social 
life,  and  not  merely  the  alleviation  of  individual  cases  of 
distress. 

16.  In  unions  where  it  may  be  desired  to  form  com- 
mittees, the  promoters  of  the  movement  would  probably 
do  well  to  call  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  problem 
of  the  poor,  the  distribution  of  charity,  and  the  administra. 
Jtion  of  the  Poor  Law. 

A  speaker  experienced  in  the  working  of  guilds  of 
help  and  other  voluntary  committees  might  be  obtained 
to  explain  the  working  of  such  organisations,  and  to 
emphasise  the  fact  that  the  object  of  the  new  committee 
would  be  not  to  create  another  source  of  relief,  but  to 
direct  a  continuous  pressure  of  moral  support  and  friendly 
influence  on  homes  where  it  may  be  lacking. 

There  is  a  "  Guild  of  Help  "  at  Bradford,  and  it  is 


interesting  to  note  that  in  a  paper  recently  written  by 
Mr.  A.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Out-relief,  Bradford, 

he  says  : — 

"  The  guardians  have  recognised  the  usefulness  of 
the  Bradford  Guild  of  Help  by  referring  to  it  some  of 
their  cases  requiring  special  forms  of  assistance." 

Also,  that  "  the  official  relationship  between  the 
board  of  guardians  and  the  guild  of  help  is,  I  am  pleased 
to  say,  both  cordial  and  sympathetic,  and  will,  I  hope 
and  believe,  long  remain  so.  " 

Note. — The  following  rides  are  printed  by  way  of  illus- 
tration and  suggestion  only,  and  do  not  form  part  of  the. 
report. 

Suggested  Rules. 

\.  Each  case  shall  be  entered  in  a  case  paper  and  on  a 
register. 

2.  Relief  shall  not  oe  given  to  supplement  out-relief. 

Gases  assisted  by  the  committee  shall  either  be  kept 
from  the  Poor  Law  or  taken  from  the  Poor  Law  altogether, 
except  under  certain  specified  conditions  in  cases  which 
will  ultimately  be  taken  off  the  Poor  Law. 

3.  The  Board  of  Guardians  will  allow  their  clerk  and 
relieving  officers  to  report  fully  to  the  Committee  after 
investigation. 

4.  The  money  needed  for  any  case  must  be  raised 
specially  for  that  case  from  :  (1)  Relatives  ;  (2)  em- 
ployers ;  (3)  denominational  and  endowed  charities ; 
(4)  charitable  institutions  ;  (5)  private  charity. 

5.  A  reserve  fund  shall  be  raised  from  private  donors, 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  treasurer.  This  fund  must 
only  be  drawn  upon  for  certain  specified  objects. 

6.  Members  of  the  Committee  must  under  no  circum- 
stances give  relief  without  the  authority  of  the  Committee. 

7.  Members  must  be  encouraged  to  visit  cases  regularly 
and  report  to  the  Committee.  Such  visiting  must  be 
continued  so  long  as  the  Committee  deems  desirable. 

8.  Generally  speaking,  arrea,rs  of  rent  and  funeral 
expenses  must  not  be  paid. 

9.  Full  inquiry  must  be  made  in  each  case  before  a 
decision  is  arrived  at. 

10.  A  list  of  private  persons  willing  to  help  cases  shall 
be  kept. 

11.  A  list  of  the  public  charitable  institutions,  endowed 
charities,  private  homes,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  district  shall  be 
kept. 

12.  Every  decision  shill  be  reported  to  the  board  of 
guardians  as  soon  as  possible. 


APPENDIX  No.  IV. 

Paper  Handed  in  by  E.  Slade  King,  M.D.,  Taunton.    (Q.  G9915). 


1.  At  a  conference  of  certain  members  of  the  local 
sanitary  authority  and  officers  of  friendly  societies  on 
Thursday,  May  9th  :— 

(a)  It  was  resolved  to  submit  to  you  the  opinion 
that  the  present  system  of  medical  assistance 
to  the  poor  is  unsatisfactory,  as  cases  of  serious 
delay  from  time  to  time  occur  in  obtaining  orders 
for  medical  attendance  in  urgent  cases. 

(6)  (Pacts  were  given  in  support  by  this  statement :) 
That  the  method  by  which  medical  assistance  can 
be  obtained  in  the  absence  of  the  relieving  officer, 
who  may  be  gone  for  instance  in  charge  of  a  pauper 
lunatic  to  the  asylum,  causes  dangerous  delay. 

(c)  That  power  for  immediate  access  to  the  attend- 
ance of  the  parochial  medical  man  should  be  possible 
\\ithout  the  intervention  of  the  reUeving  officer. 
That  medical  advice  should  be  more  easily  obtainable 
as  a  loan  under  certain  circumstances.  That  in 
urban  districts  at  all  events,  medical  assistance  for 
the  poor  should  be  given  under  the  control  of  the 
local  sanitary  authority. 

Id)  That  there  should  be  appointed  a  superin- 
tending medical  officer  for  each  county  or  portion  of 


a  county  to  supervise  the  general  medical  treatment 
and  nursing  of  the  poor,  and  perhaps  as  a  consultant. 

(e)  That  there  should  be  a  classification  of  the 
poor  for  outdoor  relief,  and  that  better  payment 
should  be  given  in  worthy  cases. 

(/)  That  permanent  relief  should  take  the  form 
of  old-age  pensions,  not  exceeding  6s.  per  week, 
to  be  allotted  so  that  the  recipients'  income  should 
never  exceed  £1  a  week,  and  that  the  administration 
of  such  relief  should  be  distributed  by  the  Post 
Office,  assisted  by  Local  Committees  elected  ad 
hoc  as  quasi  guardians  of  the  poor. 

(g)  That  all  persons  not  disabled  should,  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  to  twenty-six,  contribute  a 
sum  of  between  £10  to  £12  as  a  fund  to  meet  grants 
from  Government  for  the  estabhshment  of  an  old-age 
pension  fund.  That  they  should  be  entitled  to 
their  pension  at  sixty-five  years  of  age.  That  em- 
ployers of  labour  should  stop  this  capital  sum  out  of 
wages,  salaries,  etc.  That  wastrels  who  will  not 
contribute  to  this  fund  or  neglect  honest  work  should 
be  placed  in  labour  colonies  on  the  system  of  "  no 
work,  no  food." 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Morris,  Shrewahury.    (Q.  69925  (II.).) 


Paeticttlars  of  Thirty-Five  Cases  of  Out-Relief  in  the  Atcham  Union. 


Date. 

Application 
Book 
Folio. 



Name. 

Age. 

Number 
of  Persons 
assisted. 

Weekly  Re- 
lief granted 
in  Goods. 

sb  s.  a. 

iviarcu  ou  iHj  i  yu  / . 

DO 

iencB,  belina,  5  cnilaren  (12-2) 

D 

U     4  U 

5) 

•ToTipt?  Ann 

74 

1 

0     2  0 

i) 

/u 

L 

n    0  ^; 
u    z  o 

DO 

Wilcox,  Ji,aitn  Mary,  5  cliuaren  (14-Oj 

4.5 

0 

u    4  U 

J) 

jiugiicb,  ividiy  -       -  - 

t  o 

1 
1 

0    9  0 
yj     ^  yj 

)) 

Casswell,  William    -      .      -      .  - 

2 

0    2  6 

and  his  wife  Mary      .      .      -  - 

Do  ' 

o7 

Jones,  David  ------ 

Q  O 

oz 

1 

0    2  0 

Price,  Elizabeth,  and  3  children 

41 

4 

U     4  U 

)) 

Price,  Elizabeth      _      .      .      -  - 

J 

U      Z  D 

1) 

Lewis,  Charles  ------ 

"71 

1 

2 

0    2  6 

and  his  wife  Mary      -      .      -  - 

DO  ) 

)) 

Bennett,  M.  A.,  and  2  children 

43 

3 

f\  a 

11 

Maur,  Amos  ------ 

Ob 

2 

0    3  0 

and  his  wife       -      .      -      .  - 

54  ( 

)1 

Parry,  Emma  ------ 

78 

1 

0    2  6 

>> 

Palmer,  Levi  

63  ^ 

0    2  0- 

and  his  wife  and  child- 

46  ) 

o 
O 

5) 

Tomlins,  Margaret   -      -      -      -  - 

67 

I 

0    2  0 

)) 

Higginson,  Sarah     .      -      -      .  - 

83 

1 

0    2  6 

Andrews,  AVilliam  

72  1 

2 

0    2  6 

and  his  wife  

63  f 

)) 

Challoner,  Edward  

34  . 

0    2  6 

his  wife  and  1  child    -      -      -  - 

31  } 

Morgan,  William  (Is.  6d.  and  2  lb.  beef. 

87 

1 

0    2  8 

say  7d.  per  1!).) 

)> 

Nicholls,  Benjamin  ----- 

76. 

2 

0    3  0 

and  his  wife  

76  j 

)) 

Minshall,  Eliza        .      .      .      -  - 

84 

1 

0    2  0 

i> 

Evans,  Ann  (2s.,  2  lb.  mutton,  say  Is  4d. 

86 

1 

0    9  4 

Nurse  6s.    Total  say  9s.  4d.) 

iurner,  Martha  ----- 

96 

1 

0    3  0 

April  15th,  1907.  - 

69 

Bakey,  bamuel  ------ 

73  1 

2 

0    5  0 

and  his  wife  Mary      .      .      .  - 

63  ' 

55 

Edwards,  Emily  ----- 

77 

1 

0    2  6 

5) 

Donavon,  Ann  ------ 

65 

1 

0    2  0 

5) 

Jones,  Samuel         -      -      -      -  - 

85 

1 

0    2  0 

J5 

Richards,  Elizabeth,  6  children  (13-1|)  - 

36 

7 

0    6  0- 

5> 

Charles,  Ellen,  2  children  (2-1) 

40 

3 

0    4  0 

5) 

Caldscott,  E.,  and  3  children  (10-8-5) 

43 

4 

0    4  0 

9) 

Broxton,  Thomas  ----- 

and  his  wife  Alice      -      -      -  - 

78  J 
.  77  j 

2 

0    2  6 

)3 

Wildblood,  Mary  

74 

1 

0    2  0 

Burley,  John  

93  1 

)) 

and  his  wife  Sarah     -      .      -  - 

73  ) 

2 

0    5  0 

)) 

Clayton,  Ann  ------ 

86 

1 

0    2  0 

5) 

■Whettall,  Emma  

82 

1 

0    2  0 

Totals  - 

73 

£5    6  6 
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Pa-per  Handed  in  by  Mrs.  Baldwyn  Childe.    ((?.  71101.) 


Record  of  Children  in  the  Tenbury  Workhouse  from  1884  to  1907,  which  tends  to  show  that  the  "  workhouse 
taint "  is  imaginary  and  no  disqualification  in  after-life,  and  that  the  children  brought  up  in  the  workhouse 
have  done  far  better  than  those  boarded-out,  notwithstanding  the  care  taken  by  the  Guardians  to  select  the 
most  suitable  cottages. 


Name 
(Girls,  Italics). 

1 

In 

workhouse. 

Employment. 

A.  H. 

2  years. 

Doing  well. 

H.  H. 

3  years. 

Cook  in  gentleman's  family       -       -  - 

Doing  very  well. 

S.  S, 

6  months. 

Doing  well. 

G.  S. 

— 

Apprenticed  to  printer  

Doing  very  well. 

S.  M. 

— 

Clerk  in  Birmingham  

Excellent.  .; 

F.  C. 

— 

In  service.    Died  in  workhouse  of  consumption  - 

Did  well. 

J.  W. 

3  years. 

Doing  well. 

T.  C. 

— 

Died  a  soldier  in  South  African  War 

Did  well. 

A.  0. 

J.  H. 

Service.    Married  a  butler         -       .       .  - 

Doing  very  well. 

T.  0. 

Went  to  Black  Country  

Unknown. 

H.  0. 

4  years. 

Soldier  South  African  War  ;   India  ;   now  in  the 
Reserve  ;  in  a  canteen  in  Staffordshire. 

Splendid    character.  Total 
abstainer. 

E.  D. 

Boarded  out. 

Not  doing  well. 

C.  H. 

15  years. 

Clerk  to  solicitor  ...... 

Married,  and  doing  very  well. 

/.  0. 

— 

Wardrobe-maid  in  large  school    .       .       .  - 

Doing  well. 

A.  0. 

2  years. 

Kitchen-maid  ;   cook  ;   trained  nurse  - 

Doing  very  well. 

A.  C. 

Boarded  out. 

Blind;  deaf;  weak-minded  .... 

Not  doing  well.  I 

J.  N. 

Farm  servant ;  4  years  in  situation 

Doing  well. 

0.  D. 

Doing  well. 

B.  P. 

6  years. 

Clerk  at  Ludlow  ;  trained  in  master's  office  - 

Doing  very  well. 

B.  W. 

Feeble-minded ;  violent  

Has  been  sent  out  several  time?, 
but   returned  to  workhouse 
immanageable. 

H.  P. 

5  years. 

In  gentleman's  service  ..... 

Doing  very  well. 

C.  M. 

Born  in 
workhouse. 

Doing  very  well. 

V.  P. 

6  years. 

Fairly  well. 

H.  P. 

Trained  in  master's  office  ;  with  a  butcher  - 

Excellent ;  very  good  boy. 

In  the  workhouse  at  present  time: — 

M.  D.,  H.  W.,  F.  W.,  feeble-minded. 

R.  H.,  A.  P.,  D.  P.,  go  to  the  parish  national  school. 

M.  H.,  three  years  old ;  four  under  one  year  (all  illegitimate). 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Thomas  Emberton,  EUesmere.    (Q.  7132J,)  (3). 
ELLESMERE  UNION. 

.KULES  FOR  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  Out-ReLIEF,  ETC, 


I.  — Out-relief  to  be  refused  to  :— 

(a)  Single  able-bodied,  men  and  women. 

(b)  Able-bodied  widows  with  one  child,  and  that 
more  than  eighteen  months  old. 

(c)  Persons  residing  with  relatives,  when  the 
united  income  of  the  family  is  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  all  its  members,  whether  such  relatives  are 
liable  by  law  to  support  the  applicant  or  not. 

(d)  Persons  pauperised  by  their  own  misconduct, 
improvidence,  or  intemperance. 

(e)  Persons  living  in  houses  reported  by  the  sani- 
tary authority  as  not  fit  for  habitation,  or  with  in- 
adequate accommodation. 

(/)  Persons  whose  children  are  in  a  destitute  or 
neglected  state. 

(g)  Persons  non-resident  in  union. 

(h)  Persons  occupying  habitation  exceeding  £6 
rent  rural,  and  £7  urban,  or  with  more  than  half-an- 
acre  of  land  attached. 

(i)  Persons  whose  children  or  grand-children  are 
believed  to  be  able  to  maint?jn  them. 

II.  — Outdoor  relief  shall  not  be  granted  in  any  case  for 
a  longer  period  than  fourteen  weeks  at  a  time  ;  or,  in  case 
of  sickness,  four  weeks. 

III.  — That  no  medical  extras  be  allowed  unless  the 
application  be  accompanied  by  a  report  from  the  medical 
officer  setting  forth  the  particular  nature  of  the  disease, 
.the  article  ordered,  and  the  period  for  which  the  recom- 
mendation is  made.  That  every  recommendation  made 
by  the  medical  officer  be  brought  up  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  board  for  examination,  consideration,  and  decision. 

IV.  — That  the  maximum  scale  of  relief  for  adults  be 
2a.  6d.  per  week  for  each  person  from  Lady-Day  to 
Michaelmas,  and  3s.  per  week  for  each  person  from 
Michaelmas  to  Lady-Day  ;  and  that  the  scale  of  relief 
for  a  widow  with  children  be  Is.  6d.,  and  2s.  during  such 
periods,  respectively,  for  each  child,  unless  in  exceptional 
cases. 

V.  — Relief  to  married  couples  not  to  exceed  5s.  per 
week. 

VI.  — That  the  relieving  officer  shall,  as  far  as  possible, 
not  give  a  medical  order  unless  he  has  himself  visited  the 


ease,  and  made  himself  familiar  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  it. 

VII. -^All  applications  to  be  made  in  person,  if  able — 
to  the  board  if  pos.'iiblo  ;  otherwise,  by  a  member  of  the 
applicant's  family,  to  tlie  relieving  officer. 

VIII.  — In  cases  where  there  has  been  no  order  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  meat,  stimulants,  etc.,  recommended 
by  the  medical  officers,  should  only  be  given  by  way  of 
loan  by  the  relieving  officers,  except  to  such  applicants 
as  are  ascertained,  by  previous  inquiry,  to  be  destitute. 

IX.  — Relieving  officers  to  take  relief  personally,  to  such 
outdoor  paupers  as  may  be  unable  to  receive  it  elsewhere 
than  at  their  homes,  and  to  check,  by  all  means  in  their 
power,  the  practice  of  passing  relief  through  the  hands  of 
neighbours,  strangers,  or  children. 

X.  — ^That  in  any  special  case  in  which  it  may  be  pro- 
posed to  deviate  from  these  rules,  the  proposal  to  be 
brought  before  the  board,  after  due  notice  in  accordance 
with  the  standing  orders,  for  consideration  and  deter- 
mination. 

Funeral  Expenses. 

XI.  — To  be  wholly  paid  by  the  board  or  no  part.  No 
ornaments  of  any  kind  to  be  allowed  on  coffins.  Under- 
taker allowing  any  to  be  provided  to  forfeit  his  claim  on 
the  board.  This  to  refer  to  and  include  the  cost  of 
coffin,  shroud  and  burial  fees. 

Boarded-ont  Children  luithin  Union. 
Payments  recommended  as  follows  :  — 

s.  d. 

Children  under  6  years  of  age     -  2    6  weekly. 
„     10     „         „       -  3    0  „ 
„     13     „         ,,-36  „ 

The  relieving  officer  to  pay  at  the  residence  of  tiie 
foster-parent  monthly. 

That  a  suitable  outfit  be  given  every  year,  and  a  best 
suit  each  alternate  year. 

Cost  of  outfits  for  boys  and  girls  not  to  exceed  35s. 
each. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  said  union, 

R.  E.  Lloyd, 
Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

November  21th,  1900. 


APPENDIX   No.  VIII. 
Handed  in  by  Dr.  Exham,  Market  Drayton.    {Q.  72605.) 
THE   MARKET   DRAYTON  PROVIDENT  DISPENSARY. 


Return  showing  Work  Done  and  Remuner-^tion  Received  from  1887-  1906. 


Year, 
(ending  Sept.  29ch). 

Total  Attendances 

Amount  per 
Attendance  in 
decimals  of  1/- 

Amount  per 
Attendance  in 
decimals  of  pence. 

(includes  both  visits 
and  consultations  at 
Surgery). 

Total  Remuneration, 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1887-8 

2555 

83 

5 

11 

•612 

7j  pence 

1888-9 

3444 

85 

8 

2 

•495 

)) 

1889-90 

4741 

99 

10 

4 

•419 

) ) 

1890-1 

5059 

102 

19 

8 

■406 

4i- 

)5 

1891-2 

5623 

111 

4 

8 

•395 

»» 

1892-3 

5723 

115 

5 

4 

■402 

^1 

55 

1893-4 

5771 

126 

7 

8 

•434 

>) 

1894  -5 

6799 

137 

7 

9 

•404 

44 
4>5 

» 

1895-6 

7486 

136 

11 

7 

•33» 

1896-7 

6706 

124 

17 

9 

•372 

4f 

)) 

1897-8 

6212 

115 

9 

1 

•371 

4* 

It 

1898-9 

6079 

114 

6 

2 

•377 

4? 

H 

1890-1900 

5129 

109 

1 

8 

•425 

)T 

1900-1 

4822 

104 

15 

10 

•434 

H 

)) 

1901-2 

4693 

110 

5 

11 

•469 

)) 

1902-3 

4054 

116 

17 

8 

576 

I) 

1C03-4 

5518 

128 

3 

2 

•464 

I) 

1904-5 

5449 

136 

4 

6 

•499 

6  (nearly) 

I  have  not  managed  to  get  the  exact  figures  for  the  last  year  1906-7,  but  they  shew,  from  what  I  have 
heard,  a  great  improvement,  amount  per  visit  being  I  fancy  between  7d.  and  8d. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  number  of  attendances  is  approximate.  It  is  fairly  accurate  but  under  the 
true  total.  In  busy  times  attendances  frecjuently  are  not  recorded— particularly  as  no  medicines  are 
dispensed  by  the  Surgeons,  Prescriptions  are  written  on  papers  attached  to  cards,  which  are  taken  to  the 
chemists. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Vulliamy,  Ipswich.    (Q.  732S7  {2).) 


RULES   OF   THE    IPSWICH   TOW   RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 


Established  1886. 


Name. 

\.  This  association  shall  be  called  "  the  Ipswich  Town 
Relief  Association." 

Objects. 

2.  The  objects  of  this  association  shall  be  to  relieve 
necessitous  poor  residents  in  the  borough  of  Ipswich,  and 
to  prevent  imposition. 

Management. 

3.  The  association  shall  be  under  the  management  of  a 
central  committee  and  district  committees. 

Central  Committee. 

4.  The  central  committee  shall  consist  of  the  mayor, 
deputy-mayor,  town  clerk,  a  treasiu'er,  and  ten  elected 
membei-s.    Three  shall  form  a  quorum. 

5.  Of  the  ten  elected  members,  half  the  number  shall 
retire  every  year,  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

6.  The  members  of  the  committee  to  retire  the  first 
year  shall  be  selected  by  lot.  After  the  first  year,  the  five 
members  who  shall  not  have  been  elected  the  previous  year, 
shall  be  the  members  to  retire. 

7.  If  any  member  of  the  central  committee  shall  die, 
resign,  or  cease  to  reside  in  the  borough  of  Ipswich,  the 
remaining  members  shall  have  power  to  elect  some  other 
subscriber  to  act  on  the  committee  in  his  stead,  and  such 
member  shall  retire  at  the  same  time  as  the  member  for 
whom  he  shall  have  been  substituted  would  have  done. 

8.  The  duties  and  powers  of  the  central  committee 
shall  be  to  receive  and  collect  funds  ;  to  determine  at  what 
times,  of  what  amounts,  and  for  what  purposes,  funds  shall 
be  given  to  the  district  committees  ;  to  keep  a  list  of  all 
persons  applying  for  relief ;  to  give  information  as  to  the 
antecedents  of  persons  so  applying  ;  to  investigate  cases  of 
relief,  which  shall  not  have  been  fully  investigated  by  the 
district  committees  ;  to  investigate  cases  of  attempted  or 
successful  imposition  or  fraud  in  obtaining  relief ;  to 
prosecute  in  cases  where  they  may  deem  it  expedient ;  and 
to  seek  work  for  necessitous  poor. 

9.  Members  of  the  central  committee  shall  be  elected 
by  subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  association. 

10.  Members  of  the  central  committee  shall  be  elected 
at  annual  meetings,  or  at  other  meetings  specially  called  for 
the  purpose. 

11.  The  central  committee  shall  be  summoned  to  meet 
once  a  month,  and  oftener  if  the  secretary  deems  it 
necessary. 

12.  A  special  meeting  of  the  central  committee  shall 
be  simimoned  on  the  requisition  of  three  members  of  the 
committee. 

District  Committees. 

13.  The  borough  of  Ipswich  shall  be  divided  into  such 
districts  as  the  central  committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine,  each  district  being  under  the  management  of  a 
committee  elected  for  that  district. 

14.  The  district  committee  shall  consist  of  such  number 
of  members  and  shall  be  appointed  in  such  manner  as  to  the 
subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  association  residing  in  such 
district  shall  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 


15.  In  the  absence  of  any  resolution  as  to  the  number 
of  its  members,  a  district  committee  shall  consist  of  twelve 
members,  of  whom  three  shall  form  a  quorum. 

16.  In  the  absence  of  any  resolution  as  to  the  mode  of 
appointment  of  the  members  of  a  district  committee,  they 
shall  be  elected  by  the  subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the 
association  residing  in  such  district,  in  the  same  manner 
and  in  the  same  rotation  as  members  of  the  central 
committee. 

17.  District  committees  shall  meet  at  such  times  as  to 
them  shall  seem  expedient. 

18.  The  duties  of  district  committees  shall  be  to  obtain 
such  information  with  respect  to  applicants  for  relief  in 
their  several  districts  as  the  central  committee  shall  from 
time  to  time  direct ;  to  keep  a  permanent  record  of  the 
information  so  obtained  ;  to  report  to  the  central  com- 
mittee forthwith  all  applications  for  relief  made  to  them, 
whether  granted  or  refused  ;  to  relieve  (subject  to  such 
regulations  as  the  central  committee  shall  make  from  time 
to  time)  necessitous  poor  residents  in  their  respective 
districts  ;  and  to  assist  the  central  committee  in  detecting 
and  obtaining  the  punishment  of  fraud  in  applicants  for 
relief. 

Chairman. 

19.  The  mayor,  or  in  his  absence  the  deputy-mayor, 
shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  central  committee. 

20.  In  the  absence  of  the  mayor  and  deputy-mayor,  a 
chairman  shall  be  elected  by  the  meeting. 

21.  The  chairman  shall  have  a  second  or  casting  vote. 

Officers. 

22.  The  officers  of  the  central  committee  shall  be  an 
honorary  treasurer,  to  be  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting 
for  the  ensuing  year  ;  an  honorary  secretary,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  central  committee  ;  and  such  paid  officers 
as  the  central  committee  shall  from  time  to  time  appoint. 

23.  Each  district  committee  shall,  at  its  first  meeting 
after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  elect  a  chairman 
and  honorary  secretary,  and  such  other  officers,  paid  or 
unpaid,  as  the  central  committee  shall  sanction. 

24.  Every  officer,  except  the  treasurer,  shall  hold  office 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  appointing  him. 

Meetings. 

25.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  held 
in  October. 

26.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  report  for  the  previous 
year  shall  be  presented  ;  and  the  election  of  the  treasurer 
and  members  of  the  central  committee  shall  take  place  ;  as 
also  the  election  of  members  of  the  district  committees, 
unless  such  members  shall  have  been  previously  elected  at 
a  district  meeting  held  for  the  purpose. 

Alteration  of  Rules. 

27.  These  rules  may  be  altered  or  added  to  at  a  meeting 
of  subscribers  specially  called  for  the  purpose  by  circular 
with  at  least  three  days'  notice. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  Waters,  Ipswich.    (Q.  73513.) 


RULES    OP   THE    SUFFOLK   COUNTY   MEDICxVL  CLUB. 


RULES. 


Rule  I. 

This  club  is  called  the  Suffolk  County  Medical  Club. 
Its  registered  office  is  in  England,  and  is  at  2  and  4, 
Princes  Street,  Ipswich,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk.  In 
the  event  of  any  change  in  the  situation  of  the  registered 
office,  notice  of  such  change  shall  be  sent  within  fourteen 
days  thereafter  to  the  Registrar,  in  manner  and  form 
provided  by  the  Treasury  Regulation  in  that  behalf. — 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  Sec.  14  (1  a.). 

Object. 
Rule  II. 

The  object  of  this  club  is  to  enable  the  benefit  members 
to  provide  themselves  and  their  families  with  medical 
attendance  and  medicine  during  sickness. 

Constitution. 
Rule  III. 

The  club  shall  consist  of  honorary  and  benefit  members, 
comprised  in  such  districts  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
established. 

N.B. — Wherever  the  term  member  is  used,  it  shall 
apply  to  both  males  and  females. 

Rule  IV. 

Honorary  members  shall  be  those  who  contribute  not 
less  than  £5  as  a  donation,  or  than  2s.  6d.  per  annum,  to 
the  honorary  fund,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Benefit  members  shall  be  those  whose  weekly  earnings 
do  not  exceed  20s.  or  if  domestic  servants,  receive  not 
more  than  £8  a  year. 

Management. 
Rule  V. 

The  business  of  the  club  shall  be  managed  by  a  Com- 
mittee called  the  committee  of  management,  which  shall 
consist  of  the  following  officers  :  a  president,  vice-presi- 
dent, three  trustees,  all  of  whom  shall  be  honorary 
members.  Five  of  the  medical  men  attached  to  the  club, 
and  seven  other  members. 

Three  shall  be  a  quorum. 

Vacancies  shall  be  filled  up  at  each  annual  meeting. 

A  copy  of  every  resolution  appointing  a  trustee  shall 
be  sent  to  the  registrar  within  fourteen  days  after  the  date 
of  the  meeting  at  which  such  trustee  was  appointed  in  the 
foim  prescribed  by  the  Treasury  Regulation  in  that  be- 
half. 

The  other  officers  of  the  club  shall  be  a  treasurer,  three 
auditors,  any  two  of  whom  shall  be  competent  to  act, 
a  secretary,  a  district  secretary,  and  a  steward  or  stewards 
for  each  parish  or  place. 

No  member  who  is  a  minor  shall  be  capable  of  holdingr 
office  on  any  committee,  or  of  filling  any  office  excepting 
that  of  steward. 

Rule  VI. 

The  committee  of  management  shall  meet  at  the  office 
of  the  society,  not  less  than  once  a  quarter,  viz. : — on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  in  February,  May,  August  and  November. 

They  shall  examine,  with  power  to  disallow,  the  pro- 
posals for  admission  of  members,  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  the  stewards. 

They  shall  direct  the  payment  of  all  sums  due  to  the 
medical  men. 


They  shall  examine  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  club, 
and  decide  upon  complaints  made  to  them  through  the 
stewards. 

They  shall  take  into  consideration  any  matter  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  club. 

Rule  VII. 

The  president  shall  preside  at  ail  meetings  of  the  club, 
of  the  committee  of  management,  and  at  every  special 
meeting,  and  shall  have  a  casting  vote,  in  addition  to  his 
own. 

The  vice-president,  in  the  president's  absence  shall 
preside  with  like  powers. 

A  chairman  in  the  absence  of  both  president  and  vice- 
president,  to  be  elected  by  the  meeting,  shall  preside  with 
similar  powers. 

Meetings. 
Rule  VIII. 

An  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  shall  be 
held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  May,  at  which  every 
member  both  honorary  and  benefit,  shall  have  one  vote. 

At  this  meeting  the  members  shall  elect  the  committee 
of  management  for  the  ensuing  year,  fill  up  vacancies 
among  the  auditors,  and  take  into  consideration  any 
other  matter  affecting  the  interests  of  the  club. 

The  committee  of  management  si  all  appoint  all  other 
officers  of  the  club. 

Any  officer  or  member  of  the  committee  may  be  re- 
moved at  an  annual  general  meeting. 

The  president,  on  a  requisition  signed  by  twenty 
members,  shall  summon  a  special  general  meeting  of  the 
club. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  committee  of  management 
may  be  called  by  the  president,  the  vice-president,  or  by 
any  three  members  thereof,  by  giving  fourteen  clear  days' 
notice  in  writing  to  the  secretary. 

At  such  meetings  no  business  shall  be  transacted 
except  that  specified  in  the  notice. 

Fourteen  days'  notice  of  all  special  general  meetings 
must  be  given  by  advertisement  in  at  least  two  county 
papers. 

At  all  special  meetings  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment four  shall  form  a  quorum,  and  of  a  special  general 
meeting  six. 

Rule  IX. 

In  case  of  a  failure  to  elect  any  one  or  more  of  the 
officers  named  in  Rule  5,  the  persons  who  shall  have 
hitherto  served  in  the  offices  respectively  for  which  no 
election  shall  have  taken  place,  shall  continue  to  serve. 

Ride  X. 

In  all  cases  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  members  (whether 
benefit  or  honorary)  present  and  voting  at  a  general 
or  special  meeting  shall  determine  the  question  under 
discussion. 

Officers.  , 
Rule  XL 

The  treasurer  shall  be  responsible  for  such  sums  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  placed  in  his  hands  on  account  of 
the  club.  He  shall  balance  his  cash  account  quarterly, 
and  supply  the  secretary  with  a  duplicate  thereof.  Before 
taking  upon  himself  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall 
give  security,  pursuant  to  the  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
1875,  Sec.  20  (1). 
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Rule  XII. 

The  secretary,  whose  salary  shall  be  fixed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  shall  transact  all  business  of  the 
club  under  its  direction.  He  shall  give  his  attendance  at 
all  meetings  of  the  club,  shall  record  correctly  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  of  management  then 
present,  and  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  He  shall 
keep  the  accounts,  documents,  and  papers  of  the  club, 
and  shall  prepare  all  returns  and  other  documents  re- 
quired by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1 875,  or  the  Treasury 
Regulations,  to  be  sent  to  the  Registrar. 

Ttiile  XIII. 

The  steward  or  stewards  of  each  parish  or  place  shall 
admit  members  (Rule  22)  subject  to  approval  by  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  receive  the  contributions  of  the 
members,  enter  the  same  on  the  members'  cards,  keep  the 
books  and  accounts  prescribed  by  the  committee  of 
management,  and  furnish  the  district  secretary  with  a 
quarterly  statement  of  his  receipts  within  one  month  of 
the  first  day  of  January,  April,  July  and  October,  and  in 
all  matters  act  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of 
management.  He  may  be  paid  such  yearly  salary  as  the 
committee  of  management  shall  direct. 

The  district  secretary  shall,  for  his  district,  keep  the 
books  and  accounts  prescribed  by  the  committee  of 
management,  aiid  furnish  the  secretary  with  a  quarterly 
statement  of  his  receipts  within  one  month  of  the  first 
day  of  February,  May,  August  and  November,  and  in  all 
matters  act  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  of 
management.  He  may  be  paid  such  yearly  salary  as  the 
committee  of  management  shall  direct. 

Rule  XIV. 

The  committee  of  management  shall  have  the  power 
to  dismiss  or  to  accept  the  resignation  of  any  officer. 

Funds. 

Rvle  XV. 

So  much  of  the  funds  of  the  club  as  may  not  be  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  be  invested  by  the  trustees  in  a 
savings'  bank,  or  in  the  public  funds,  or  with  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  or 
upon  Government  or  real  securities  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  upon  debentures,  debenture  stocks, 
mortgages,  or  securities  of  any  company  incorporated  by 
charter  or  Act  of  Parliament  and  paying  a  dividend,  or 
upon  the  security  of  any  county,  borough,  or  other  rates 
authorised  to  be  levied  and  mortgaged  hj  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  the  purchase  of  land,  or  in  the  erection  or 
alteration  of  offices  or  other  buildings  thereon. — Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1875,  Sec.  16  (1). 

Rule  XVI. 

Mortgages  or  other  assurances  for  securing  money  to 
the  club  may  be  vacated  by  a  receipt  endorsed,  signed  by 
the  trustees,  and  countersigned  by  the  secretary,  in  the 
form  contained  in  the  3rd  Schedule  to  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act,  1875.— Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  Sec.  16  (7). 

Rule  XVII. 

The  honorary  fund  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
surplus  contributions  arising  under  Rule  28  after  payment 
thereout  of  the  sums  due  to  medical  men  under  Rule  30, 
together  with  the  whole  amount  received  under  Rule 
28a,  provided  that  if  at  any  time  this  fund  shall  be  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  necessary  charges  thereon,  the  committee 
of  management  shall,  at  a  meeting  duly  called  for  that 
purpose,  direct  that  from  each  benefit  member,  there  be 
levied  a  sum,  not  exceeding  one  penny  per  quarter,  or 
fourpence  per  year,  which  shall  be  applied  exclusively  to 
the  payments  chargeable  to  this  fund,  and  of  which  con- 
tributions a  separate  account  shall  be  kept,  to  be  balanced 
and  audited  annually  with  the  other  accounts  of  the 
club. 


Rule  XV III. 

The  management  fund  shall  consist  of  one-third  of 
the  surplus  contributions  arising  under  Rule  28,  after 
payment  thereout  of  the  sums  due  to  medical  men  under 
Rule  30,  of  the  monies  received  from  honorary  members, 
together  with  all  fines  from  benefit  members,  and  all 
sums  otherwise  unapplied,  including  interest  on  all  sums 
temporarily  or  other-wise  invested. 

Provided  that  if  at  any  time  this  fund  shall  be  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  management, 
the  committee  of  management  shall,  at  a  meeting  duly 
called  for  that  purpose  direct  that  from  each  benefit 
member  there  be  levied  a  sum  not  exceeding  threepence  per 
quarter,  or  one  shilling  per  year,  to  be  applied  exclusisely 
to  the  necessary  expenses  of  management,  of  which  contri- 
butions a  separate  account  shall  be  kept  to  be  balanced 
and  audited  annually  with  the  other  accounts  of  this 
club. 

Accounts. 
Rale  XIX. 

All  monies  received  on  account  of  contributions, 
subscriptions,  fines,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  applied  towards 
carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  club,  together  with  the 
necessary  expenses  of  management  according  to  the  rules 
thereof. 

Rale  XX. 

All  monies  received  or  paid  on  account  of  every  par- 
ticular fund  or  benefit  assured  by  the  club,  for  which  a 
separate  table  of  contributions  is  adopted,  shall  be  entered 
into  a  separate  debtor  and  creditor  account,  distinct  from 
all  monies  received  and  paid  on  account  of  any  other 
benefit  or  fund. 

Rule  XXI. 

A  separate  account  shall  also  be  kept  of  the  expenses 
of  management  of  the  club,  and  of  all  contributions  on 
account  thereof. 

Admission  of  Members. 
Rule  XXII. 

Any  person  wishing  to  become  a  benefit  member  shall 
not  be  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  shall  deliver  to  a 
steward  of  his  parish  or  place  a  certificate  of  health 
according  to  the  printed  form  issued  for  the  purpose  by 
the  club,  which  must  be  signed  by  the  medical  officer  under 
whose  care  he  desires  to  place  himself.  No  person  shall 
be  admitted  a  member  if  any  one  of  his  family  for  whom 
he  contributes  shall  be  actually  suffering  from  illness, 
except  by  permission  of  the  medical  man  under  whose  care 
he  desires  to  place  himself. 

Rule  XXIII. 

Each  benefit  member  shall  contribute  for  his  wife  and 
for  all  his  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are 
living  at  home,  provided  that  any  orphan  children  living 
with  the  member  and  of  whom  he  is  the  guardian  may 
be  included  therewith. 

Rule  XXIV. 

A  benefit  member  shall  be  entitled  to  select  any  of  the 
medical  men  who  have  attached  themselves  to  the  club, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  medical  man  as  shown  by 
his  signature  to  the  form  of  application  for  admission. 
He  shall  not  be  allowed  to  change  his  medical  attendant 
except  at  the  end  of  each  year,  of  which  one  month's 
previous  notice  must  have  been  given  to  his  steward. 

Rule  XXV. 

A  benefit  member  shall  not  be  entitled  to  attendance 
in  sickness  for  himself  or  any  of  his  family  until  he  has 
been  a  member  one  full  calendar  month. 
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Rule  XXVI. 

The  quarterly  contribution  of  a  member  shall  be  due 
on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  April,  July  and  October, 
and  shall  be  paid  to  his  steward  at  the  place  and  time 
appointed. 

Fines. 
Rule  XXVII. 

Any  benefit  member  not  paying  his  contribution  within 
fourteen  days  after  it  becomes  due  shall  cease  to  be  a 
member  but  may  renew  his  membership  by  paying  a  fine 
of  half-a-crown,  in  addition  to  the  full  quarter's  sub- 
scription. 

Any  member  making  a  false  statement^as  to  the  number 
or  ages  of  his  children,  or  entering  any  of  them  when  to 
his  knowledge  they  are  in  ill  health,  shall  be  expelled  the 
club  and  forfeit  all  claim  upon  it. 

Contributions  and  Payments. 
Rule  XXVIII. 
The  rates  of  contributions  by  benefit  members  shall 
be  according  to  the  following  scale,  and  shall  be  paid  by 
equal  quarterly  instalments  in  advance  : — 

Man  or  woman,  5s.  per  annum,  or  Is.  3d.  per 
quarter. 

Each  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  Is.  or  3d.  per 
quarter. 

N.B. — Not  more  than  five  children  to  be  paid  for  in 
one  family. 

Any  benefit  member  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
club  for  six  months,  shall  be  entitled  to  medical  attendance 
for  his  wife  in  confinement  by  paying  to  his  steward  the 
sum  of  12s.  if  within,  and  14s.  if  beyond,  one  mile  of  the 
medical  man's  residence,  and  taking  the  club's  printed 
form  of  order  to  the  medical  man,  at  least  a  month  before- 
hand. 

Rule  XX  Villa. 
Each  head  of  family  or  single  member  shall  contribute 
the  sum  of  Id.  per  quarter  for  accidents. 

Rule  XXIX. 

Any  member  who  is  also  a  member  of  a  benefit  society 
which  provides  him  with  medical  attendance,  shall  be 
allowed  a  reduction  equal  to  the  amount  contributed 
according  to  Rule  28. 

Rule  XXX. 

The  medical  men  attached  to  the  club  shall  be  re- 
munerated according  to  the  following  scale  : — 

For  man  or  single  woman,  5s.  per  annum,  or  Is.  3d. 
per  quarter. 

For  man  and  wife,  9s.  per  annum,  or  2s.  3d.  per 
quarter. 

For  each  child  in  a  family.  Is.  per  annum,  or  3d. 
per  quarter. 

N.B. — Not  more  than  five  children  in  a  family  being 
paid  for. 

Provided  that  such  payments  shall  not  include  re- 
muneration for  such  injuries  and  surgical  operations  as 
are  excluded  from  the  salary  of  a  district  medical  officer 
under  the  consolidated  orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  nor  for  attendance  on  confinements,  nor  for 
■extraction  of  teeth. 

If  the  man  be  also  a  member  of  a  benefit  society, 
which  provides  him  with  medical  attendance,  these  pay- 
ments shall  be  reduced  by  4s.  per  annum. 

Rule  XXXI. 

The  medical  men  attached  to  the  club  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  following  fees. 

£   s.  d. 

For  each  midwifery  case  within  one  mile  of 

such  medical  man's  residence        -       -  0  15  0 

For  each  midwifery  case  beyond  one  mile 

from  such  medical  man's  residence      -  1    0  0 
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By  midwifery  cases  shall  be  understood  confinements 
at  full  terms  and  premature  confinements  in  which  the 
sixth  month  of  pregnancy  has  been  completed. 

For  surgical  cases  the  medical  officers  of  the  club 
shall  be  remunerated  at  the  same  rate  as  district  medical 
officers  under  the  Consolidated  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  All  other  cases  shall  be  included 
in  the  ordinary  medical  attendance,  and  shall  not  entitle 
medical  men  to  extra  fees. 

Rule  XXXII. 
The  extra  payments  for  confinements  and  for  surgical 
cases  under  Rule  31,  shall  be  defrayed  from  the  honorary 
fund. 

Rule  XXXIII. 

Each  medical  man  shall  frame  regulations  as  to  the 
hours,  etc.,  at  which  members  requiring  medical  advice 
shall  apply  to  him,  and  acquaint  his  steward  or  stewards 
with  the  same. 

Each  benefit  member  shall  be  supplied  with  a  printed 
copy  of  such  regulations,  which  shall  be  observed  by  him 
exce^Jt  in  cases  of  special  urgency. 

Rule  XXXIV. 
Bottles  and  trusses  shall  be  f  oimd  by  the  members. 

Rule  XXXV. 

Members  suffering  from  delirium  tremens,  venereal 
diseases,  or  from  any  injury  received  whilst  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquors,  or  while  confined  in  any 
prison  or  lunatic  asjdum,  shall  not  bo  entitled  to  receive 
any  benefit  from  the  club. 

Rule  XXXVI. 

Any  member  who  removes  his  residence  to  a  2>lace 
more  than  four  miles  distant  from  the  residence  of  the 
medical  officer  attending  liim  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any 
of  the  benefits  of  the  club,  unless  there  shall  be  residing 
within  four  miles  of  the  member's  then  residence  a  medical 
man  on  tliis  club's  list,  in  which  case  on  giving  notice  to 
the  steward  he  shall  be  entitled  to  attendance  and  medicine 
from  such  medical  man. 

Rule  XXXVII. 

All  complaints  of  whatsoever  kind  shall  be  made,  in 
writing,  to  a  steward  of  the  parish  or  place,  who  shall 
investigate  it,  and  failing  to  settle  the  same,  transmit  it 
with  his  report  thereon  to  the  secretary,  who  shall  lay 
the  same  before  the  committee  of  management. 

Keeping  and  Auditing  of  Accounts. 

Rule  XXXVIII. 

The  committee  of  management  shall  cause  the  account 
of  the  club  to  be  regularly  entered  in  proper  books. 

Rule  XXXIX. 

The  committee  of  management  shall  once  at  least  in 
every  year,  submit  such  accounts,  together  with  a  general 
statement  of  the  same,  and  all  necessary  vouchers  up  to 
December  31st  then  last,  for  audit,  to  two  or  more  jDcrsons 
appointed  as  auditors  by  the  members,  at  the  meeting 
next  before  each  yearly  meeting  of  the  club,  and  shall 
lay  before  every  such  meeting  a  balance  sheet  (which  either 
may  or  may  not  be  identical  with  the  annual  return,  but 
must  not  be  in  contradiction  of  the  same),  showmg  the 
receipts  and  expenditure,  funds  and  effects  of  the  club, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  club  since 
the  last  ordinary  meeting,  and  of  their  then  condition. 
Such  auditors  shall  have  access  to  all  the  books  and 
accoimts  of  the  club,  and  shall  examine  every  balance  sheet 
and  annual  return  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  funds 
and  effects  of  the  club,  and  shall  verify  the  same  with  the 
accoimts  and  vouchers  relating  thereto,  and  shall  either 
sign  the  same  as  found  by  them  to  be  correct,  duly  vouched. 
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and  in  accordance  with  law  ;  or,  shall  specially  report 
to  the  meeting  of  the  club  before  which  the  same  is  laid, 
in  what  respects  they  find  it  incorrect,  unvouched,  or 
not  in  accordance  with  law. — Friendly  Societies  Act, 
1875,  Sec.  14  (b),  (c). 

Annual  Returns. 
Eule  XL. 

Every  year  before  June  1st,  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment shall  cause  the  secretary  to  send  to  the  registrar 
the  annual  return,  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Chief 
Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  required  by  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1875,  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure, 
funds  and  effects  of  the  club,  and  of  the  number  of  members 
of  the  same,  up  to  December  31st  then  last  inclusively, 
as  audited  and  laid  before  a  general  meeting,  showing 
separately  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  several 
objects  of  the  club,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  auditors' 
report,  if  any. 

Bule  XLI. 

Such  return  shall  state  whether  the  audit  has  been 
conducted  by  a  public  auditor  appointed  under  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1875,  and  by  whom,  and  if  such  audit 
has  been  conducted  by  any  persons  other  than  a  public 
auditor,  shall  state  the  name,  address,  and  calling  or 
profession  of  each  of  such  persons,  and  the  manner  in 
which  and  the  authority  under  which  they  were  respec- 
tively appointed. — Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  Sec.  14, 
(1  d.). 

Rule  XLIl. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  management 
to  provide  the  secretary  with  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  the  annual  return  or  other  document  allowed  by  39 
and  40  Vict.,  c.  32,  for  supplying  gratuitously  every 
member  or  person  interested  in  the  funds  of  the  club, 
on  his  application,  with  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  return 
of  the  club  for  the  time  being,  or  such  other  document, 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  supply  such 
gratuitous  copies  on  application,  according  to  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1875,  Sec.  14,  (1.  H.). 

Quinquennial  Retuens. 
Rule  XLIII. 

Within  six  calendar  months  after  the  expiration  of  every 
five  years  succeeding  December  31st,  1875,  the  committee 
of  management  shall  cause  a  return,  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  the  chief  registrar,  of  the  sickness  and  mortality 
experienced  by  the  society  diu'ing  the  five  years  preceding 
December  31st  then  last  past,  to  be  sent  by  the  secretary 
to  the  registrar. — Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  Sec.  14, 
(le.). 

Valuations. 
Rule  XLIV. 

Once  at  least  in  the  five  years  next  following  the  registry 
of  this  club,  and  so  again  within  six  calendar  months  after 
the  expiration  of  every  five  years  succeeding  the  date  of 
the  first  valuation,  to  be  made  under  these  rules,  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  club  (including  the  estimated 
risks  and  contributions)  shall  be  valued  in  manner  pro- 
vided by  the  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  Sec.  14,  (I  /.) 
unless  the  same  shall  have  been  dispensed  with  by  the 
Chief  Registrar,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury. 

Rule  XLV. 

If  a  valuer  is  appointed  by  the  club,  it  shall  be  his  duty, 
at  the  cost  of  the  club,  to  make  a  report  to  be  signed  by 
him,  and  which  shall  also  state  his  address  and  calling  or 
profession,  on  the  condition  of  the  club,  and  also  an 
abstract  of  the  result  of  his  valuation,  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Chief  Registrar. 


Rule  XLV  I. 

On  receiving  such  report  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
committee  of  management  to  call  forthwith  a  special 
meeting  of  the  club  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  same 
and  to  lay  such  report  and  the  abstract  thereof  before  such 
meeting  ;  to  cause  the  secretary  to  forward  such  report 
and  abstract  to  the  registrar  within  the  six  months  afore- 
said, together  with  a  return  containing  such  information 
with  respect  to  the  benefits  assured  and  contributions 
receivable  by  the  club,  and  to  its  funds  and  eft'ects,  debts 
and  credits,  as  the  registrar  may  from  time  to  time  require. 

Inspection  of  Books. 
Rule  XLV II. 

Every  person  having  an  interest  in  the  funds  of  the 
club  shall  be  at  liberty  at  any  reasonable  time  to  inspect 
the  books  of  the  club,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
secretary  to  produce  them  for  such  inspection . 

Rule  XLV  I II. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  management- 
to  keep  a  copy  of  the  last  annual  balance  sheet  of  the  club 
for  the  time  being,  together  with  the  report  of  the  auditors,, 
if  any,  and  of  the  last  quinquennial  valuation  for  the  time 
being,  always  hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  the 
registered  office  of  the  club. — Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875, 
Sec.  14  (1  i). 

Dissolution. 
Rule  XLIX. 

The  club  may  at  any  time  be  dissolved  by  the  consent 
of  five-sixths  in  value  of  the  members,  including  honorary 
members,  if  any,  testified  by  their  signatures  to  some 
instrument  of  dissolution  in  the  form  provided  by  the 
regulations  in  that  behalf,  and  also  by  the  written  consent 
of  any  person  for  the  time  being  receiving  or  entitled  to 
receive  any  relief,  annuity,  or  other  benefit  from  the  funds 
of  the  club,  unless  the  claim  of  such  person  be  duly 
satisfied,  or  adequate  provision  made  for  satisfying  such 
claim  ;  the  value  of  members  to  be  ascertained  by  giving 
one  vote  to  every  member,  and  an  additional  vote  for 
every  five  years  he  has  been  a  member,  but  to  no  one 
member  more  than  five  votes  in  the  whole. — Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1875,  Sec.  25  (1,  3,  7). 

Investigation  of  Affairs. 
Rule  L. 

It  shall  be  the  right  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
members,  or  if  the  number  of  members  shall  at  any  time 
amount  to  1,000  and  not  exceed  10,000,  it  shall  be  the  right 
of  100  members,  or  if  the  number  shall  at  any  time  exceed 
10,000  it  shall  be  the  right  of  500  members,  by  an  appli- 
cation in  writing  to  the  Chief  Registrar,  signed  by  them  in 
the  forms  respectively  provided  by  the  Treasury  Regula- 
tions in  that  behalf : — 

(a)  To  apply  for  the  appointment  of  one  or  more 
inspectors  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  the  club, 
and  to  report  thereon. — Friendly  Societies  Act, 
1875,  Sec.  23(1). 

(6)  To  apply  for  the  calling  of  a  special  meeting 
of  the  society. — Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  Sec.  23 
(2). 

Either  such  application  to  be  made  upon  such  notice 
to  the  club,  and  to  be  supported  by  such  evidence  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  applicants  have  good  reason 
for  requiring  such  inspection  to  be  made,  or  meeting  to  be 
called,  and  that  they  are  not  actuated  by  malicious  motives 
in  their  application,  as  the  Chief  Registrar  shall  direct. 

(c)  Or  to  apply  for  any  investigation  into  the  affairs 
of  the  club,  with  a  view  to  the  dissolution  thereof  ; 
such  application  as  last  aforesaid,  to  set  forth  that 
the  funds  of  the  club  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
existing  claims  thereon,  or  that  the  rates  of  contribu- 
tion levied  in  the  rules  of  such  club  are  insufficient 
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to  cover  the  benefits  assured  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  such  insufficiency  is  alleged.— Friendly  Societies' 
Act,  1875,  Sec.  25  (8). 

Bide  LI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  management 
to  provide  the  secretary  with  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
of  the  rules  to  enable  him  to  deliver  to  any  person  on 
demand  a  copy  of  such  rules  on  payment  of  a  sum  not 
exceeding  one  shilling,  and  of  the  secretary  to  deliver  such 
copies  accordingly. — Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1875,  Sec. 
13  (5). 

Rule  LII. 

No  new  rule  shall  be  made  nor  any  of  the  rules  herein 
■contained  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  shall  be  amended, 
altered,  or  rescinded,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  members  present  at  a  general  meeting 
■of  the  club  specially  called  for  that  purpose. 

Acknowledgment  of  Registry  of  Society. 

The  Suffolk  County  Medical  Clnb  is  registered  as  a 
Friendly  Society  under  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  1875, 
■the  1th  day  of  July,  1877. 

J.  M.  L. 

Copy  kept. 

J.  M.  L. 


ACKWOWLEDGMENT    OF    REGISTRY  OF  AMENDMENT 

OF  Rules. 

The  foregoing  A?nendment  of  the  Rides  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Medical  Club,  a  Friendly  Society,  is  registered  under 
the  Friendly  Societies''  Act,  1875,  this  23rd  day  of  June, 
1880. 


Copy  kept. 

J.  M.  L. 


J.  M.  L. 


Acknowledgment  of  Registry  of  Amendment 
OF  Rules. 

The  foregoing  amendment  of  the  rules  of  the  Suffolk 
County  Medical  Club  is  registered  under  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1875,  this  20th  day  of  June,  1881. 

J.  M.  L. 

Copy  kept. 

J.  M.  L 
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MITFORD    AND    LAUNDITCH  UNION. 


Standing  Orders  Regulating  the  Administration  of  Outdoor  Relief,  Passed  by  the  Guardians  om 

October  31st,  1892.  _ 


1.  All  cases  now  on  the  relieving  officers'  books  which 
stand  allowed  for  a  period  of  three  montlis,  shall  be 
c:irricd  to  a  separate  list,  to  be  called  List  A.,  to  which 
list  no  addition  shall  be  made.  All  the  other  cases  shall 
form  List  C. 

2.  List  C.  shall  be  heard  immediately  after  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  have  been  signed  by  the  chairman. 

3.  The  correspondence  shall  be  read,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  all  business,  other  than  the  revision  of  Lists  A. 
and  C,  shall  be  transacted  on  the  retiu-n  of  the  visiting 
committee  to  the  Board  Room,  or  at  the  conclusion  of 
List  C,  whichever  shall  last  happen. 

4.  List  A.  shall  be  revised  every  three  months. 

5.  List  C.  shall  be  revised,  as  a  rule,  at  every  meeting, 
but  exceptional  cases  may  be  revised  monthly. 

6.  The  relieving  officer,  in  reporting  an  apjilication  to 
the  Board,  shall  state  whether  it  comes  within  any,  and 
which  of  the  following  prohibitory  standing  orders. 


7.  No  out-relief  shall  be  granted  in  the  following 
cases : — 

(1)  To  non-residents. 

(2)  To  bachelors  on  List  C,  or  widowers  (wthout 
children)  on  List  C. 

(3)  To  wives  deserted  by  their  husbands. 

(4)  To  wives  or  families  of  convicted  prisoners. 

(5)  To  single  women  with  illegitimate  childi-en. 

(6)  To  wives  or  families  of  militiamen  during 
training  or  embodiment. 

(7)  To  resident  families  of  non-resident  males. 

(8)  To  able-bodied  adult  males  on  List  C.  (married 
or  single)  reUeved  in  cases  of  their  own  sickness, 
accident,  or  infirmity,  or  of  the  sickness,  accident, 
or  infirmity,  of  any  of  the  family,  where  such  sickness 
and  relief  has  already  extended  to  one  month,  m.le;S 
the  district  medical  officer  shall  report  that  relief  on 
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account  of  such  sickness  is  not  likely  to  be  required 
beyond  another  mouth. 

(9)  To  persons  of  List  C.  having  an  unmarried  eon 
or  daughter,  unless  such  son  or  daughter  is  contribut- 
ing towards  the  parents'  support  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Board. 

(10)  To  persons  living  in  cottages  reported  by  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  to  be  unfavourable  to  health. 

(11)  To  persons  residing  with  relatives  where  the 
united  income  of  the  famity  or  relatives  in  the  house 
is  sufficient  for  tlieh  support.  Provided  always  that, 
in  computing  the  united  income,  earners  of  not 
exceeding  5s.  per  week,  and  their  earnings  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  computation. 

(12)  To  any  person  o'wning  any  dog,  unless  such 
dog  is  kept  for  use  in  his  trade  or  business. 

8.  In  all  other  cases  on  List  C.  requiring  relief,  it  shall 
be  the  rule  to  grant  indoor  relief.  Out-relief  shal  only 
be  granted  under  special  circumstances. 

9.  Except  under  special  circumstances  no  out-relief 
shall  be  granted  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(1)  To  persons  on  List  C.  in  aid  of  wages  or  other 
earnings. 

(2)  After  the  first  month  of  -n'idowhood,  to  widows 
with  one  child  only. 

(3)  To  persons  who  suffer  from  fits  or  imbecility. 


1.  The  relieving  officer  shall  keep  two  Application  and 
Report  books,  A.  and  C. 

2.  A.  cases  shall  be  revised  every  three  months. 

3.  C.  cases  shall  be  revised  monthly. 

4.  In  addition  to  such  revision  there  shall,  every  six 
months,  be  a  special  revision  of  every  case  ;  for  which 
purpose  every  case  in  five  parishes  shall,  each  board  day 
be  brought  up  by  relieving  officers  for  revisioii.  Notice 
thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  guardians  of  the  five  parishes 
selected. 

5.  The  reKeving  officer,  in  reporting  an  application  to 
the  board  shall  state  whether  it  comes  within  any,  and 
w'aich  of  the  following  prohibitory  standing  orders. 

6.  No  out-relief  shall  be  granted  in  the  following  cases — 

(1)  To  wives  deserted  by  husbands. 

(2)  To  wives  or  families  of  convicted  prisoners. 

(3)  To  single  women  with  illegitimate  children. 

(4)  To  wives  or  families  of  Militia-men  during 
training  or  embodiment. 

(5)  To  any  person  having  an  unmarried  son  or 
daughter  able  to  contribute,  unless  such  son  or 
daughter  is  contributing  towards  the  parents'  support 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board. 

(6)  To  persons  living  in  cottages  reported  by  the 
Inpector  of  Nuisances  to  be  imfavourable  to  health. 

(7)  To  any  person  ovming  any  dog,  unless  such 
dog  is  kept  for  use  in  his  trade  or  business. 

7.  Out-relief  shall  only  be  given  to  persons  of  past  and 
irresent  good  conduct,  and  who  require  relief  by  reason  of 
unmerited  misfortime. 

8.  Except  imder  special  circumstances  no  out-relief 
shall  be  granted  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(1)  To  persons  on  List  C.  in  aid  of  wages  or  other 
earnings. 

(2)  After  the  second  month  of  widowhood,  to  widow 
with  one  child  only. 

(3)  To  persons  who  suffer  from  fits  or  imbecility. 


10.  Except  under  special  circumstances,  medical  extras 
shall  not  be  continued  to  outdoor  paupers  on  List  C.  after 
one  month,  unless  the  district  medical  officer  shall  certify 
that  the  patient  cannot  be  removed  to  the  workhouse. 

11.  All  orders  for  medical  attendance  shall  be  granted 
in  the  first  instance  by  way  of  loan  ;  the  applicant  to 
repay  10s.  for  each  midwifery  case,  and  5s.  for  each  other 
case. 

12.  Medical  extras  to  outdoor  paupers  shall  be  granted 
only  upon  a  report  from  the  district  medical  officer,  on 
which  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  seen  the  pauper  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  ;  and  then  for  no  longer 
period  than  until  the  next  meeting. 

13.  Club  money  may  be  supplemented  by  out-relief 
when  necessary. 

14.  In  any  case  in  which  an  order  for  indoor  relief  has 
been  given  by  the  Board,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for 
any  guardian  to  propose  out-relief,  rmless  he  shall  at  the 
preceding  meeting  have  given  notice  to  the  Board  of  his- 
intention  to  do  so. 

15.  When  relief  is  allowed  to  a  parent  by  the  admission 
of  a  child  or  children  into  the  workhouse,  such  relief 
shall  not  be  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  thhteen 
weeks  at  a  time  ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  period 
a  continuance  of  the  relief  be  required,  the  relieving 
officer  shall  visit  the  parent  and  enquire  into  his  or  her 
circumstances,  and  bring  the  case  up  for  consideration  ia 
the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  fresh  application. 


THE  Guardians 


(4)  To  resident  families  of  non-resident  males. 

(5)  To  persons  residing  with  relatives  where  the' 
united  income  of  the  family  or  relatives  in  the  housef 
is  sufficient  for  their  support.  Provided  always 
that  in  computing  the  united  income,  earners  of  not 
exceeding  five  shillings  per  week,  and  their  earnings 
shall  be  excluded  from  feho  computation. 

9.  Except  under  special  circumstances,  medical  extras 
shall  not  be  continued  to  outdoor  paupers  on  List  C. 
after  one  month,  unless  the  district  medical  officer  shall 
certify  that  the  patient  cannot  be  removed  to  the  work- 
house. 

10.  All  orders  for  medical  attendance  shall  be  granted 
in  the  first  instance  by  way  of  loan  ;  the  applicant  tc 
repay  ten  shillings  for  each  midwifery  case,  and  five 
shillings  for  each  other  case. 

11.  Medical  extras  to  outdoor  paupers  shall  be  grante<3 
only  upon  a  report  from  the  district  medical  officer,  on 
which  it  shall  appear  that  he  has  seen  the  pauper  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  board  ;  and  then  for  no  longer 
period  than  until  the  next  meeting. 

12.  Club  money  nwiy  be  supplemented  by  out-relief 
when  necessary. 

13.  If  on  the  death  of  any  person  money  has  been 
received  from  any  club  or  society,  and  has  not  been 
properly  expended,  out-relief  to  the  relatives  of  suck 
person  shall  for  a  time  be  refused. 

14.  In  any  case  in  which  an  order  for  indoor  relief  has 
been  given  by  the  board,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for 
any  guardian  to  propose  out-relief,  unless  he  shall  at  the 
preceding  meeting  have  given  notice  to  the  board  of  hi» 
intention  to  do  so. 

15.  When  relief  is  allowed  to  a  parent  by  the  admission 
of  a  child  or  children  into  the  workhouse,  such  relief  shall 
not  be  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  thirteen  weeks 
at  a  time  ;  and  if  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  a  con- 
tinaance  of  the  relief  be  required,  the  relieving  officer 
shall  visit  the  parent  and  enquire  into  his  or  her  circum- 
stances and  bring  the  case  up  for  consideration  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  it  were  a  fresh  apphcation. 
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MITFORD    AND    LAUNDITCH  UNION. 


Standing  Orders  Regulating  the  ADivnNiSTRATioN  of  Outdoor  Relief,  passed  by 

ON  May  15th,  1899. 
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To  THE  Guardians  of  the  SIitford  and  Launditch  Union. 


The  Guildhall,  East  Dereham. 

A-pril  m,  1893. 

Gentlemen.— At  your  request  I  submit  for  your  con- 
sideration a  Report  as  to  the  Standing  Orders  for  the 
administration  of  relief  in  your  miion,  dated  October  31st, 
1892. 

In  the  autumn  of  1892  your  attention  was  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  the  fact  which  had  for  some  years  been 
more  or  less  within  your  knowledge,  that  your  union 
possessed  a  higher  percentage  of  pauperism  than  any 
other  union  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  this  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
matter,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  you. 

The  committee  obtained  statistics  from  your  own 
and  from  other  unions,  and  they  found : — 

(1.)  That  in  proportion  to  population,  the  County 
of  Norfolk  had  more  paupers  than  any  other  county 
in  England. 

(2.)  That  in  proportion  to  population,  your  union 
had  more  paupers  than  any  other  union  in  Norfolk. 

(3.)  That  the  Norfolk  system  of  relief  was  one  of 
out-relief  as  a  rule,  and  that  this  system  had  been 
aodpted  in  your  union. 

(4.)  That  there  was  in  your  union  no  feeling  that  the 
acceptance  of  out-relief  was  degrading ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  the  greatest  desire  to  obtain  it, 
and  to  have  it  permanently  continued,  often  as  a 
welcome  addition  to  other  income  of  the  household. 

(5.)  That  in  those  unions  in  which  the  system  of 
out-relief,  as  a  rule,  had  been  changed  by  the  adoption 
of  certain  regulations,  the  percentage  of  pauperism 
had  fallen  in  the  course  of  years  to  an  astonishing 
degree. 

(6.)  That  in  one  rural  union  in  England  a  total 
number  of  1,258  paupers  had  fallen  in  twenty  years 
to  136  paupers  ;  and  in  another  rural  union  the  total 
had  fallen  in  a  like  period  from  1,126  to  106. 


(7.)  That  this  diminution  of  pauperism  was  accom- 
panied in  all  cases  by  increase  of  prosperity  among 
the  poor,  the  natural  result  of  the  acquirement  of 
habits  of  self-reliance  and  thrift,  and  of  the  growth 
of  a  feeling  that  it  is  very  degrading,  except  in  cases 
of  great  misfortune,  to  accept  pauper  relief. 

The  committee  were  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
that  you  had  no  right  to  continue,  to  its  full  extent,  the 
Norfolk  system,  a  system  which  manufactures  paupers, 
and  succeeding  generations  of  paupers  ;  a  system  -n'hich 
teaches  the  average  man  that,  as  a  rule,  however  idle 
and  wasteful  he  may  be,  however  early  and  improvidently 
he  may  marry,  and  whether  he  do  or  do  not  become 
a  member  of  a  friendly  or  other  provident  society, 
help,  given  him  by  his  more  industrious  neighbours,  will 
probably  reach  him,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  form  in  which 
he  piefers  it,  the  form  which  to  him  brings  no  degrada- 
tion, the  form  of  out-relief ;  a  system  which  teaches  him 
that  that  thrift,  which  in  another  union  would  keep  him 
from  the  workhouse,  in  your  union  would  be  his  bane, 
as  it  would  disqualify  him  for  out-relief. 

The  committee,  therefore,  prepared  for  j'our  considera-  Standing 
tion  draft  Standing  Orders,  which,  after  some  amendment  Orders 
you  adopted,  and  which,  for  about  three-eighths  of  the  adopted, 
year,  you  have  to  some  extent  carried  out. 

The  results,  as  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  half-  Comparison 
year  ending  March,   1893,  with  the  half-year  ending  of  tw-o  half 
March,  1892,  are  set  forth  below  ;  and  it  should  be  re-  J'^^''^^- 
membered  that  it  is  a  half-year  in  which  the  pauperism 
of  the  union  has  in  former  j^ears  always  increased  con- 
siderably, from  Michaelmas  up  to  about  February  6th, 
when  it  has  usually  begun  veiy  gradually  to  fall. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Standing  Orders, 
although  passed  on  October  31st,  did  not  come  into 
operation  until  the  next  meeting,  held  November  14th, 
and  that  they  were,  therefore,  in  operation  for  only  three- 
quarters  of  the  half-year,  or  three-eighths  of  a  year. 


Half-year  ending 
March  25th,  1892. 

Half-year  ending- 
March  25th,  1893. 

Number  of  indoor  puor  at  comnienconent  of  half-year 

177 

183 

„        Outdoor    „                  „  „ 

1,187 

1,088 

• 

Total  Paupers                   „  „ 

1,.364 

1,271 

Number  of  indoor  poor  at  the  end  of  kalf-year 

186 

212 

„        Outdoor    „            „  „ 

1,349 

992 

Total  Paupers            „  „ 

1,535 

i',204 

Increase  of  paupers  in  half-year,  1892  -      -      -  - 

171 

Decrease  of  paupers  in  half-year,  1893  -      -      -  - 

67 

Highest  number  of  paupers  reached  in  half-year    -       -  - 

1,568 

1,290 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures,  that  in  1892  the 
number  ran  up  to  1,568,  but  that  in  1893  it  never  ex- 
ceeded 1,290 — a  difference  in  favour  of  1893  of  278. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that,  instead  of  your  having,  as  you 
might,  from  the  experience  of  1892  have  reasonably 
anticipated,  an  increase  of  171  paupers,  you  have  had 
a  decrease  of  sixty-seven  paupers,  a  virtual  decrease  in 
pauperism  of  238,  or  16^  per  cent.  ;  and  this  i-esult  has 
been  obtained  without  depriving  the  aged  poor  of  the 
out-relief  which  they  were  receiving  before  the  Standing 
Ciders  came  in  force  ;  for  all  the  permanent  paupers  in 


receipt  of  out-relief  in  November,  1892,  were,  as  you  are 
aware,  entered  on  a  separate  list  (List  A.),  and  continued 
to  receive  their  out-relief  as  a  matter  of  course.  That 
result  has  also  been  attained  without  even  strictly  ad- 
hering to  the  Standing  Orders. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  that  some  comment  should  be  Indoor  poor, 
made  on  the  number  of  indoor  poor  on   March  25th, 
1893,  and  I  therefore  point  out  that  212  is  by  no  means 
an  excessive  number  for  this  union,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures  relating  to  previous  years. 
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Comparison 
of  expendi- 
ture, two 
half  years. 


Decrease  of 
exjienditure 
per  annum. 


Indoor  Poor. 

Highest  number 
reached. 

Number  on 
March  25th. 

Year  1887 

£48 

216 

1888 

250 

230 

1889 

246 

240 

1890 

258 

236 

1891 

238 

206 

Although  the  question  of  cost,  or  of  reduction  of  poor 
rates,  is,  of  course,  far  less  important  than  the  reduction 
of  pauperism,  and  although  I  am  aware  that  it  would 
be  better  for  the  community,  and  wiser  for  the  guardians, 
to  spend  £2,000  in  reducing  pauperism,  than  £1,000  in 

-increasing  it,  I  give  below  the  results,  so  far  as  cost  is 

o^coucerued : — • 


Cost  of  ia-m,aintenance 
Cost  of  out-relief  - 

Total  cost  of  relief- 


Half-year 
ending, 
March,  1892. 
£ 
930 
3,263 

4,193 


Decrease  in  cost  of  relief  .... 

Part  of  this  decrease  of  £660,  viz., 
£260,  is  due  to  the  decreased  cost 
of  provisions  ;  therefore,  deduct  - 

Decrease  in  cost  for  half-year  due  to  de- 
crease in  pauperism 


Half-year 
ending, 
March,  1893. 
£ 
917 
2,616 

3,533 

660 


260 
400 


As  this  result  was  obtained  in  the  three-eighths  of  a 
year  daring  wliich  the  Standing  Orders  were  in  force,  it 
indicates  a  decrease  of  cost,  arising  from  decrease  of 
pauperism,  as  compared  with  1892,  at  the  rate  of  £1,066 
per  annum ;  but  the  experience  of  other  unions  points 
to  a  much  more  considerable  annual  decrease  if  the 
Standing  Orders  are  continued  in  force  for  a  few  years ; 
probably  not  less  than  £3,000  per  annum. 


The  medical  extras  to  outdoor  poor  cost : — 

In  the  half-year  ending  March,  1892  - 

1893  - 

Decrease  


£ 
81 
33 

48 


Medical 
extras. 


A  new  board  will  come  into  office  in  a  few  days,  and  it  The  futi 
will  be  for  them  while  acting  in  the  administration  of 
relief,  to  decide,  as  cases  come  before  them,  whether 
the  Standing  Orders  shall  be  adhered  to,  or  whether  the 
old  system  shall  be  at  once,  or  gradually,  reverted  to. 

If  the  old  system  is  the  right  one,  to  revert  to  it  is  easy. 
If  it  was  a  good  system  which  produced  generation  after 
generation  of  paupers,  and  made  yoiu"  union  the  most 
pauperised  union  in  the  most  pauperised  county  in 
England,  it  follows  that  that  good  system  may  be  made 
still  better,  by  not  only  reverting  to  it,  but  by  intensifying 
it.  The  road  is  an  easy  and  pleasant  one  to  travel ; 
easy,  because  each  grant  of  out-relief  accidentally  or 
carelessly  made  to  any  person  who  wishes  to  have  it, 
but  who  could  do  without  it,  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  crop 
of  applications  from  that  person's  friends  and  neighbo^irs, 
and  the  best  relieving  officer  in  the  world  cannot  effectu- 
ally protect  you  from  imposition.  It  is  a  pleasant  road, 
because  it  is  infinitely  more  pleasant  to  give  the  out- 
relief,  and  to  give  freely,  especially  when  each  giver  pajrs, 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  less  than  a  halfpenny  out  of 
every  pound  which  he  distributes. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  system  is  better  than  the 
old ;  if  it  is  less  likely  to  increase  pauperism,  and  more 
likely  to  produce  good  wages,  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift,  a  sense  of  self-reliance,  and  a  feeling  of  pride  when 
application  to  the  parish  is  avoided  ;  if  it  is  more  likely 
to  make  the  rising  generation  men  than  paupers  ;  then 
I  suppose  that  the  guardians  will  hesitate  before  they 
either  revoke  or  disregard  the  Standing  Orders  on  which 
you  desired  me  to  report. — I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Walter  M.  Baeton, 

Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  George  Sharman,  North  Witchford  Union.    (Q.  75236.) 
NORTH   WITCHFORD  UNION. 


New  Applications  made  for  Relief  since  4th  October,  1906,  March  District. 


Date  of 
appli- 
cation. 

Name. 

Age. 

Relief  given. 

Remarks. 

ATonpv 

Kind. 

Value. 

1906. 

s.  d. 

Flour. 

s.  d. 

Oct.  16 

L.  B.       .      .      -  - 

73 

2  0 

ist. 

-  8 

And  M.O.  On  permanent  list. 

24 

S.  G.       -      .      -  - 

75 

2  6 

Js-.st. 

-  8 

And  M.O.  4  weeks  finished. 

30 

M.  P..      -      -      -  - 

66 

H.O. 

_ 

No  further  application. 

Nov.  3 

A.  G.       .      .      -  . 

72 

H.O. 

__ 



Still  in  house. 

13 

W.  P. 

63 

2  6 

# 

-  8 

Lost  one  arm. 

13 

A.  M.  and  wife 

75  .fe  62 

M.O. 



Both  deceased^ 

19 

M.  A.      -      -      -  - 

85 

M.O. 



Living  with  son. 

22 

C.  L.  .... 

77 

H.O. 



Left  district. 

27 

C.  G.  .... 

72 

2  0 

^st. 

-  8 

Deceased, 

27 

MO       -      -      -  . 

58 

M.O. 

Varicose  ulcers  (stockings  supplied). 

Dec.  6 

B. G.  .... 

61 

H.O. 

Still  in  hoimp. 

11 

J.  B.        -      ..      -  . 

75 

H.O. 

_ 

Out  now. 

14 

W.  H.  - 

66 

H.O. 



_ 

24 

W.  D. 

61 

H.O. 

_ 

Deceased. 

29 

W.  P. 

68 

H.O. 

_ 



Out  now. 

29 

w.  W.     -      -     -  - 

63 

H.O. 



_ 

29 

L.  W.      -      .      -  - 

65 

H.O. 

55  55 

1907. 

Jan.  7 

R.  H. 

84 

H.O. 

_ 

51  55 

17 

N.  G. 

78 

2  0 

4-st. 

-  8 

Revision. 

17 

E.  F.       -      -      .  . 

68 

INI.O. 

_ 

Well. 

19 

R.  S.       ...  - 

72 

M.O. 

Deceased. 

Feb.  5 

S.  and  H.  B.  - 

77 

6  non 

settled 

relief 

At  Lincoln, 

5 

J.  R.  D.    -      -      -  - 

67 

3  „ 

At  Ely. 

7 

W.  J.       .      -      -  - 

72 

4  0 

1-st. 

1  4 

Deceased. 

13 

J.  B.        -  - 

75 

M.O. 

Well, 

,  19 

S.  D.  .... 

84 

2  6 

i-st. 

-  8 

Repaid  by  son. 

25 

J.  O'D.  and  wife 

69  ife  72 

5  0 

1-st. 

1  4 

And  M.  0. 

26 

T.  T.        -      -      -  - 

71 

H.O. 





CohaVjiting.    Nevec  went. 

Mar.  5 

S.  I.        -            -  - 

89 

M.O. 

Maintained  by  family. 

5 

J.  and  E.  L.  - 

65 

2  0 

1-st. 

1  4 

Cripple, 

18 

S.  P.  .... 

70 

2  6 

^st. 

-  8 

Revisioii. 

30 

C.  C,  wife,  and  7  children 

40 

6  0 

4-st. 

4  8 

1  week.    Man  ill. 

April  1 

J.  T.  and  wife  -       -  - 

80 

M.O. 

„  2 

E.  V. 

47 

H.O. 

R.  S.  and  wife  -      -  - 

74 

3  0 

1-st. 

1  4 

Club,  5s. 

Q 

F.  J. - 

59 

H.O. 

1  1 

D.  G.  .... 

59 

H,0. 

W.  B.  and  wife 

69 

M.O. 

v^iun,  es. 

17 

W.  B.,  wife,  and  7  children 

40 

5  0 

4i-st. 

5  3 

\l     1    )      /mOVI    ill      1     TTr ^  It- L 1  \ 

^i-.yj.  ^iiidu  111  4  weeKsy. 

„  27 

T.  C.       -      .      -  - 

59 

H.O. 

Mav  8 

AV.  J.  .... 

60 

H.O. 

„  15 

C.  B.  .... 

57 

H.O. 

„  25 

W.  G.,  wife,  and  4  children 

44 

6  0 

3-st. 

4  - 

Man  ill ;  still  on. 

„  28 

S.  W.      -      -      -  - 

72 

2  6 

i-st. 

-  8 

Son  contributes  2s.  6d, 

June  17 

J.  J.-  - 

58 

H.O. 

„  21 

W.  B.      -      .      -  - 

55 

H.O. 

„  24 

KB.  .... 

25 

H.O. 

July  1 

R.  S.  .... 

69 

HO. 

8 

R.  U. 

A.  T.       -      -      -      -  i 

79 

69 

2  6 
2  6 

i-st.  \ 
I-st.  ' 

-  8 

-  8 

Taken  off  by  family,  25th  July,  1907. 

17 

W.  S.       -      -      -  - 

74 

M  0. 

~  1 

380 


APPENDICES  : 
APPENDIX    No.  XU.— continued. 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  George  Sharman,  North  Witchford  Union.    [Q.  75236). 


MANEA. 


Date  of 
applica- 

Name. 

Age. 

Relief  given. 

Remarks. 

tion. 

Money. 

Kind. 

Value. 

1906. 

s.  d. 

Flour. 

s.  d. 

Nov.  8 

E.  M. 

66 

2  6 

i-st. 

-  8 

Married. 

Dee.  6 

S.  M.       -  - 

76 

2  6 

l-st. 

-  8 

Senile  decay. 

C.  L.       .      -      -  - 

60 

H.O. 

— 

— 

1907. 

Jan.  3 

E. D.       .      -      -  - 

66 

2  0 

i-st. 

-  8 

Off  24th  July,  1907. 

„  10 

J.  B.       -      .      -  - 

60 

2  6 

^st. 

-  8 

Ruptured— Off  29th  j\Iay,  1907. 

„  31 

J.  0.  and  wife  -      -  - 

•7/1 

M.O. 

Feb.  7 

S.  K. 

57 

H.O. 

E.  M.  and  3  children 

46 

5  0 

2-st. 

2  8 

Off  15th  May,  1907. 

G.  H 

75 

H.O. 

April  4 

D.  D. 

42 

H.O. 

„  11 

H.N. 

76 

Relief  i 

efused. 

Own  a  house  and  garden. 

May  2 

J.  F.       -      -      .  . 

87 

2  6 

i-st. 

-  8 

Club,  2s.  6d. 

„  9 

C.  T.       -      -      -  . 

60 

H.O. 

July  4 

W.  H.,  wife,  and  3  children 

44 

2-st. 

2  8 

Club,  lis.  4d.  :  Man  and  2  children 
ill. 

WIMBLINGTON. 

Date  of 
applica- 

Name. 

Age. 

Relief  given. 

Remarks. 

tion. 

Money. 

Kind. 

Value. 

1906. 

s.  d. 

Flour. 

s.  d. 

Oct.  15 

A.  A.       -      -      .  . 

49 

H.O. 

Always  in  and  out. 

„  26 

M.  C.       -      -  - 

60 

M.O. 

Dec.  11 

M.S. 

74 

H.O. 

„  22 

J.  S.       .      .      -  - 

64 

H.O. 

1907. 

Jan.  26 

G.  E.,  wife,  and  3  children 

42 

M.O.  5/6 

2i-st. 

2  11 

Two  weeks  man  ill. 

April  15 

L.  S.        -      .      -  . 

47 

H.O. 

May  15 

M.  K. 

35 

H.O. 

July  5 

E.  F.       .      -      .  - 

65 

M.O. 

With  son. 

Tith  Jidy,  1907. 


Edwin  Vausee, 

Relieving  Officer,  March. 


APPENDIX  No.  XIII. 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  R.  E.  Wilkes,  Sfowmarket.    [Q.  75574-5.). 


RETURN  SHOWING  THE  COST  OF  RELIEF  PER  HEAD  IN  1894  AND  1899  IN  THE  STOW  UNION, 

Average  Cost  of  Paupers  for  1894: — 


d.     s.  d. 


In-mamtenance  per  head  of  population 
Out-relief  


2  4J 


2  5 


4  9^ 


Average  Cost  of  Paupers  for  1899  :— - 

In-maintenance,  per  head  of  population 
Out-relief  per  head  of  population 


s.  d.  s.  d. 
2  11 

4  5 

 7  4 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Charles  Brovm,  Risbridge.    (Q.  75896.) 


WICKHAM  BROOK  DISTRICT,  RISBRIDGE  UNION. 


STATEMENT  RE  OUT-RELIEF  WORK,  Etc. 


Comparison. — Year  ending  Lady  Day,  1907. 


District. 

Population. 

Amount  given. 

Cost  per  head 
per  population. 

Collected  from  relatives. 

£      s.  d. 

s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

Haverhill 

8,701 

1,452     4  5 

3  4 

19     1  - 

Clare     -      -      .  - 

4,090 

1,202    13  \l 

5  la^ 

37    11  6 

Wickham  Brook 

3,258 

490    17  4 

3  - 

37     -  - 

(Non -settled  included.) 


Funeral  Relief. 

Year  ending  Lady  Day,  1906. — One  case.    Cost  afterwards  collected. 

Year  ending  Lady  Day,  1907. — Two  cases,  for  which  10s.  6d.  collected  in  one  case,  re  sale  of  effects,  and  son  pays 
the  other. 


July  1st,  Return,  1907. 


A.B. 

N.A.B. 

Total. 

Widows, 

Ch. 

Father  in  Asylum. 

M. 

F. 

Ch. 

F. 

Ch. 

2 

8 

1 

2 

16 

48 

3 

80 

Medical  only. — one  able-bodied  male  ;  one  child. 


Two  Years'  Numbers,  Medical  only. 
Dr.  Wn.  :   population,  2,291.    Dr.  Wr.  :   population,  967. 


A.B. 

N.A.B. 

A.B. 

Ch. 

N.A.B. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Lady  Day,  1906  - 

2 

2 

1 

4 

9 

5 

7 

3 

2 

„      „    1907  - 

1 

1 

1 

3 

10 

8 

7 

1 

3 

3 

2 

7 

19 

13 

14 

3 

3 

Number  of  able-bodied  householders  to  be  struck  off  Parliamentary  Register,  at  next  revision,  on  account 
of  relief  6 


Cost  of  Relief  for  the  Census  Years  since  1851. 


Year. 

Population. 

Amount. 

Per  head. 

£      s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1851 

5,172 

1,990    9  lOj 

7  8i 

1861 

4,825 

1,623    2  7i- 

6  U 

1871 

4,843 

1,626  16  6i 

6  8i 

1881 

4,238 

692  11  7i 

3  3 

1891 

3,987 

536    3  4J 

2  Sir 

1901 

3,258 

508    9  7 

3  H 

429— VII. 


3C 


382 
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APPENDIX   No.    XIY.— continued. 
Handed  in  hy  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  Risbridge.    (Q.  75896.) 


Year. 

Amount. 

Per  head. 

£      s.  d. 

s.  d. 

1848  (highest  year) 

2,389    14  6 

9  2 

1885  (lowest     „  ) 

375     5  2i 

1  8i 

Re  Thrift  of  the  District— 


(Non-settled  included). 
No.  of 
'  Members. 


To  encourage  R.,  M.  ought  not  to  have  had  rehef,  if 
movable. 


Eight  branches,  or  agencies,  of  registered 
friendly  societies  (including  151  mem- 
bers of  the  Wickham  Brook  Society, 
valued  solvent,  and  giving  pensions 

from  sixty-five)  856 

Five  slate  clubs  126 

Juvenile  clubs  139 

Deaths — Labouring  Class — 

Year  ending  June  30th,  1906  -       -       -  31 
Certificates  granted  for  industrial  in- 
surance and  clubs     -       -       -       -  17 
Year  ending  June  30th,  1907       -       -  30 
Certificates  granted       ....  30 

Low  Rate  of  Pawperism,  not  caused  by  Short  Duration  of 
Life — Thus — 

Number  of  deaths  registered  since  October  1st,  1897, 
463.  Of  these,  208  were  sixty-five  and  upwards,  with  an 
average  duration,  over  sixty-five,  of  eleven  and  a  quarter 
years.  Of  the  64  non-able-bodied  relieved  July  1st, 
55  were  upwards  of  sixty-five  ;  average,  seventy-five 
years. 

Homes  and  Population — 

From  1891  to  1901,  the  population  of  the  district  went 
down  two-elevenths,  Great  Thurlow  went  down  one- 
twelfth.  There  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith  erected  model 
cottages.  Last  four  cost  him,  independent  of  value  of 
old  ones  pulled  down,  and  site,  £1,900.  These  let  for 
£18  4s.,  assessed  at  £30.  Four  cottages  at  Stradishal! 
recently  changed  hands  at  £65,  rents  £10,  assessed  at  £6. 
Mr.  Smith  has  now  got  rid  of  the  estate,  and  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at. 

Benefit  Club  Encouragement — 

H.  R.,  Great  Thurlow  (43)  ;  9  delicate  children  living, 
7  being  from  two  to  fourteen.  Wages  12s.  Sickly 
wife.    Kept  himself  in  benefit. 

J.  M.,  Little  Thurlow  (33)  ;  6  children.  Stronger 
than  R's.  Man  has  earned  better  wages  ;  let  his  payments 
drop. 


Children's  Air  Space — 

C.  M.,  Great  Bradley.  Seven  children  under  fourteen 
Two  small  bedrooms,  and  scullery  used  as  such.  Woman's 
mother  (80)  lives  with  them,  and  we  allow  her  relief. 
Query,  is  this  fair  to  the  children,  who,  their  father  not 
being  a  strong  constitution  man,  ought  to  have  all  the 
air  space  possible. 

Aged  Living  Alone — 

H.  H.  (79)  ;  A.  R.,  Wickham  Brook,  died  on  Dune  29th, 
1907,  from  bronchitis  and  bedsores.  Case  cost  30s. 
per  week  for  four  weeks,  yet  his  condition  was  dreadful. 
His  room-mate,  G.  C.  (77),  died  June  9th,  1907,  from 
acute  bronchitis,  his  death  jirobably  hastened  by  having 
to  leave  his  bed  at  2  a.m.  to  summon  aid  for  H. 

Dr.  Wn.'s  family  medical  club,  rates  2s.  per  year  under 
fourteen,  4s.  over  that,  each  member.  Number  of  mem- 
bers, 3,900  :  members  of  benefit  clubs  additional,  951. 
(Of  these  530  and  290  belong  to  my  district.)  Practically 
but  little  trouble  is  taken  re  medical  clubs  in  Dr.  We.'s 
district,  consequently  nearly  all  my  medical  orders  are 
given  on  him. 

Relief  in  Kind — 

Bread  is  delivered  in  my  district  two  or  three  times 
weekly,  at  the  homes  of  the  paupers,  exactly  as  supplied 
to  the  bakers'  private  customers.  We  have  thus  the 
best  possible  guarantee  for  quality. 

L.  W.,  aged  25,  conveyed  to  workhouse  February  22nd, 
1907,  for  third  confinement,  now  back  to  the  man  she 
lives  with,  who  owe  the  guardians  for  relief  on  loan,  r« 
her  second  confinement.  Surely  something  should  be 
done  to  stop  such  cases  as  these. 

Medical  Relief  on  Loan — 

The  collection  of  a  nominal  sum  for  ordinary  medical 
orders  ought  to  be  clearly  legalised. 

Charles  Brown. 

Wickham  Brook,  Suffolk. 


APPENDIX   No.   XV.  (A.) 
Handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  Wallace,  Poplar.    (Q.  77092.) 
COST   OF   RELIEF   GIVEN   TO   ABLE-BODIED  MEN. 


12th  Week  Christmas  Quarter,  1904. 


Classification. 

District. 

Not  able-bodied 

Able-bodied 

Deduct  not 

Total. 

relief  list. 

relief  list. 

able-bodied. 

M. 

W. 

C. 

Total. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£    s.  d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

29 

10 

6 

29 

10 

6 

109 

107 

260 

476 

2 

36 

8 

5 

36 

8 

5 

121 

108 

260 

489 

3 

24 

13 

2 

24 

13 

2 

86 

80 

195 

361 

4 

68 

7 

3 

68 

7 

3 

180 

163 

448 

791 

5 

53 

1 

2 

53 

1 

2 

186 

150 

326 

662 

6 

51 

16 

1 

1    3  3 

50 

12 

10 

190 

158 

362 

710 

7 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

94 

81 

216 

391 

8 

27 

11 

3 

0  14  4 

26 

16 

11 

109 

107 

271 

487 

Total. 

316 

7 

10 

1  17  7 

314 

10 

3 

1,075 

954 

2,338 

4,367 

Total  number  of  paupers  chargeable  in  this  week  were  :— 

2,499  not  able-bodied  ;  2,666  able-bodied*  ;  3,434  children. 
Total  cost  out-relief  in  this  week,  £1,379  13s.  lOd. 

*  Includes  temporarily  sick  and  widows. 
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APPENDIX  No.   XV.  (B.). 


Handed  in  hy  Mr.  C.  Wallace,  Poplar.  (Q.  77201.) 


METROPOLITAN  BOROUGH  OF  POPLAR.       QUINQUENNIAL  VALUATION,  1905. 


Return  showing  the  Present  Assessments  of  the  several  Licensed  Houses  in  the  above  Borough. 


ALL  SAINTS,  POPLAR. 


Existing 

Existing 

Name  of  House. 

Situation. 

Rateable 

Name  of  House. 

Situation. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Value. 

"  Queen  " 
"  Prince  of  Wales  " 
"  Manchestei'  Arms  " 
"  London  Tavern  " 
"  George  Hotel " 
"  Pier  Tavern  " 
"  Cubitt  Arms  " 
"  Newcastle  Arms  " 
"  Princess  of 

Wales  " 
"  Builder's  Arms  " 
'■  Lord  Nelson  " 
'■  Great  Eastern  " 
"  Glengall  Arms  " 
"  MiUwall  Dock 

Hotel." 
"  Tooke  Arms  " 
"  Pride  of  the  Isle  "  ■ 
"  Blakeney's  Head  " 
"  Green  Dragon  " 
"  Old  Commodore  "  ■ 
"  Greenwich  Pen- 
sioner." 
"  Exchange  Tavern  " 
Queen's  Palace  of 
Varieties  Theatre 
and  Bar. 
"  White  Hart " 
"  Ivy  House  " 
"  Steam  Shij)  " 
"  Prince  of  Wales  "  ■ 

Eagle  Tavern  " 
"  Nag's  Head  " 
'  Crown  and  Sceptre  " 
"  Bricklayer's  Arms  " 


"  Anclior  and  Hope  " 
"  North  Pole  "  -i 
"City  Arms"  - 
"  Torrington  Arms  " 
"  Waterman's  Arms  " 
"  Kingsbridge  Arms  " 

"  Ironmonger's 

Arms." 
"  Robert  Bums  " 

"  Ferry  House  " 
"  Shipwright's  Arms  " 
"  Union  Tavern  " 
"  Horns  and 

Chequers." 
"  Roval  Oak  "  - 
"  Steam  Packet  "  - 


Public  Houseb. 

District  No.  I. 

571,  Manchester  Road  -I  277 

Folly  Wall    -       -  -  134 

308,  Manchester  Road  -  400 

393,  Manchester  Road  -  142 

114,  Glengall  Road  1014 

283,  Manchester  Road  -  160 

262,  Manchester  Road  -  99 

1,  Newcastle  Street  -  247 

84,  Manchester  Road  -  196 

99,  Stebondale  Street  -  164 

1,  Manchester  Road  -  196 
393,  West  Ferry  Road  -  114 
367,  West  Ferry  Road  -  114 
233,  West  Ferry  Road  367 

165,  West  Ferry  Road  -i  575 

20,  Havannah  Street  -:  184 

143,  High  Street  -  -i  125 

179,  High  Street  -  -'  138 

209,  High  Street  -  -  128 

2,  Bow  Lane        -  -;  83 

241,  High  Street  -  -'  165 

277-279,  High  Street  ;  550 


307,  High  Street  -  225 

Prestage  Street     -       -j  138 

24,  Naval  Row     -       -I  163 

28,  Naval  Row     -       -  100 

182,  East  India  Dock  Rd.  350 

70,  Cotton  Street  -       -,  184 

20,  Woolmore  Street     -j  76 

12a,  Union  Street  -       -  66 

District  No.  2. 

41,  West  Ferry  Road    -  209 

74,  Manilla  Street         -  110 

1  &  3,  West  Ferry  Road  -  444 

34(7.,  West  Ferry  Road    -  52 

6,  West  Ferry  Road       -  170 

154  &  156,  West  Ferry  284 
Road. 

210,  West  Ferry  Road  -  100 

248  and  250,  West  Ferry  100 
Road. 

Ferry  Street  -       -       -  164 

45,  Emmett  Street         -  110 

17,  Emmett  Street  -  158 
Thames  Passage    -       -  64 

18,  Emmett  Street  -  100 
1,  Park  Place       -       -  100 


"  Royal  Sovereign '' 
Jamaica  Tavern  " 
"  Railway  Tavern  " 
"  Blue  Posts  "  - 

"  Green  Man  " 
"  Spotted  Dog  " 
"  Resolute  Tavern  " 
"  Rising  Sun  "  - 
"  The  Ship  "  - 
"  Captain  Man  of 

War."  * 
"  Marshal  Keate  " 
"  Gun  Tavern  " 
"  Fishing  Smack  " 
"  Silver  Lion  " 
"  Three  Tuns  " 
"  Commercial 

Tavern." 
"  Oriental  Tavern  " 
"  White  Horse  " 
"  Royal  Mason  " 
"  Queen's  Head  " 
"  East  India  Arms  " 
"  Jolm  Bull  "  - 


"  City  of  Canton  " 
"  Norfolk  Hero  " 
"  Waterloo  Hero  " 
"  Hind  Arms  " 
"  Sussex  Arms  " 
"  Duke  of  Norfolk  " 
"  Sabbarton  Arms  " 
"  Sydney  Arms  " 
"  Prince  of  Wales  " 
"The  MarketHouse' 
"  Horn  of  Plenty  " 
"  New  River  Head 
"  Recretion  Tavern." 
"  African  Tavern  '' 
"  Wades  Arms  " 
"  Crown  and  I 
Cushion."  | 
"  Ellerthorpe  Arms  " 
"  Grundy  Arms  " 
"  Duke  of  Clarence  " 
"  Guy  Earl  of  War- 
wick." 
"  George  the  Fourth' 
"  Brunswick  Tavern ' 
"  The  Crown  " 
"  Trinity  Arms  " 
"  Prmce  Albert " 


Public  House?. 
District  No.  2 — contd. 


109,  Gill  Street    -  -  109 

West  India  Dock  Road  -  3.50 

1 16,  West  India  Dock  Rd.  I  300 

73-5,  West  India  Dock  190 

Road.  I 

66  &  68,  High  Street  -i  74 

108,  High  Street  125 

210,  High  Street    -  -  123 

270,  High  Street    -  -  172 

314,  High  Street  -  60 

324,  High  Street  -  -.  100 

15,  Prestons  Road  -  209 

27,  Cold  Harbour  -  -  125 

27,  Cold  Harbour  -  -  125 

65,  Pennyfields      -  -  100 

39,  Pennyfields     -  •  46 

1,  Peimyfields       -  -  137 

9,  Oriental  Street  -  -  CO 

11,  High  Street     -  -  164 

17,  Shirbutt  Street  -  100 

95,  High  Street    -  -  100 

125,  High  Street   -  -  74 

2,  Bath  Street      -  -  322 


District  No.  3. 


4,  Upper  North  Street  -  120 
92,  Canton  Street  -  209 
19,  Gough  Street  -  -i  150 
61,  Upper  North  Street  -  162 
71,  Upper  North  Street  -  245 
28-29  Suffolk  Street  -  147 
99  Upper  North  Street  207 
29,  Arcadia  Street  -  -  125 
1,  Cottall  Street  -  -j  240 
7,  Ricardo  Street  -  -  1.50 
26,  Giraud  Street  -  -  217 
124,  Stains  by  Road  95 
157,  East  India  DockRd.j  229 
23,  Duff  Street  -  -  129 
15,  Rigden  Street  -  -!  192 
23,  Lion  Street     -  -  58 

60,  Kerbey  Street  -  221 

83,  Grundy  Street  -  -  209 

133,  Grundy  Street  -  113 

5,  Chrisp  Street     -  -  335 

7,  Ida  Street         -  -  150 

Brunswick  Street  -  -I  69 

9,  Orchard  Place   -  250 

45,  Orchard  Place  -  -  IOC 

58,  Orchard  Place  -  -  67 


*House  closed. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  G.  Wallace,  Poplar.    (Q.  77201.) 


Name  of  flouse. 


Situation. 


i  Existing 
I  Rateable 
Value. 


"  Dorset  Arms  "  -' 
"  Islanders "  -  -' 
"  Poplar  Brewery 

Tap." 
"  Hope  and  Anchor  " 
"  Little  George  " 
"  William  the 

Fourth." 
"East  India  Arms  "  - 
"  Falcon  " 

"  Lakes  of  Killamey  " 
"  Foresters  Arms  "  - 
"  Bee  Hive  " 
"  British  Oak  " 
"  Volunteer  "  - 


"  Prince  Alfred  " 
"Blacksmith's  Arms  " 
"  Mechanic's  Arms  "  - 
"  Lion  "  - 
"  Magnet " 
"  Vulcan  " 
"Ship"    -   ■  - 
"  United  Brothers  "  - 
"  Dock  House  " 
"  Waterman's  Arms ' 
"  Eastern  Star  " 
Vulcan  Arms  " 
"  Brunswick  Arms  " 
"  White  Swan  " 
"  Rose  &  Crown  " 
"  Deddington  Arms  ' 
"  West  Arms  "  - 
"  Prince  Alfred  " 
■'  Horn  of  Plenty  " 
■'  Ai'ethusa  " 
"  United  Brothers  " 
"  Phcenix  Arms  " 
''  Shipwrights'  Arms' 
"  Manor  Arms  " 
"Black  Boy"  - 


Beer-Houses. 

District  No.  I. 

379,  Manchester  Road  - 
3  &  5,  Tooke  Street 
151,  High  Street  - 

14,  Newby  Place  - 
273,  High  Street  - 
303,  High  Street  - 

5,  Naval  Row 

202cf  ,East  India  Dock  Rd. 

30,  Wells  Street  - 

19,  Woolmore  Street 
12,  Robinhood  Lane 
28,  Robinhood  Lane 
2,  Robinhood  Lane 

District  No.  2. 

22,  Tobago  Street  - 

25,  West  Ferry  Road  - 

18,  West  Ferry  Road  - 

Union  Road  - 

194,  West  Ferry  Road  - 

240,  West  Ferry  Road  - 

290,  West  Ferry  Road  - 

12,  Emmett  Street  - 

69,  West  India  Dock  Rd. 

290,  High  Street  - 

40,  Brunswick  Street 

20,  Brunswick  Street 
78,  Brunswick  Street  - 
130,  Brunswick  Street  - 
17,  Pennyfields 

Castor  Street 

24,  Birclifield  street 

7,  High  Street 

41,  High  Street  - 
81,  High  Street  - 
20a,  Hale  Street  - 
104,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 
136,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 
150,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 
88,  Bath  Street  - 
145,  Tlu-ee  Colt  Street  - 


100 
77 
100 

55 
30 
60 

100 
55 
36 
50 

200 
50 
71 


50 
88 
50 
62 
35 
51 
28 
38 
30 
53 
86 
46 
50 
69 
55 
31 
67 
73 
75 
45 
34 
50 
47 
55 
55 
50 


Name  of  House. 


Situation. 


Existing 
Rateable 
Value. 


"  Anchor  and  Hope ' 
"  Alexandra  "  - 
"  Sir  John  Barley- 
corn." 
"  Victory  " 
"  East  India  Arms  ' 
"  British  Admiral  " 
"  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh." 
"  Mariners  Arms  " 
"  Enterprise  "  - 
"  Princess  Mary  " 
"  Lion  "  - 
"Alma"  - 
"The  Chimes" 
"  Prince  of  Wales  " 
"  Early  Bird  "  - 
"  East  London 

Stores." 
"  Coat  and  Badge  ' 
"  Bedford  Arms 
"  Steam  Packet " 


Beer  Houses. 

District  No.  3. 

31,  Pekin  Street  - 
25,  Upper  North  Street 
39,  Upper  North  Street 

55,  Hind  Street 

95,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 
221,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 

27,  Grundy  Street  - 

47a,  Grundy  Street 
69,  Grundy  Street  - 
67,  Kerbey  Street  - 
I,  Peabody  Place  - 

96,  Grundy  Street  - 
21,  Woollett  Street - 
61,  Chrisp  Street  - 
50,  Chrisp  Street  - 

28,  Chrisp  Street  - 

10,  Chrisp  Street  - 
1,  Susannah  Street  - 
1,  Orchard  Place 


Off-Licensed   Hous  es  and  Grocers  with 
District  No.  1. 


26,  Alpha  Road 
70,  Glengall  Road  - 
227,  High  Street  - 
226,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 
13,  Cotton  Street  - 


Darby  &  Joan  " 


"  Dock  House  " 


"  Golden  Horseshoe 


District  No.  2. 

26,  Cuba  Street 

District  No.  3. 

107,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 
187,  East  India  Dock  Rd, 
59,  Chrisp  Street 
44,  Chrisp  Street  - 
47,  Upper  North  Street  ■ 


27 
40 

55 

45 
45 
80 
89 

41 

70 
50 
45 
50 
40 
67 
64 
80 

50 
50 
69 

Licenses. 


18 
84 
28 
60 
40 


50 


55 
74 
45 
50 
55 


BROMLEY,  SAINT  LEONARD. 


King's  Head  " 
Wellington  Arms ' 
Wilson's  Arms  " 
Lord  Campbell " 
Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge." 

■  Widow's  Son  " 
Earl  of  Devon  " 
Tender  ton  Arms  " 

■  Whitethorn  " 

■  Moor's  Arms  " 

'  Sherwood  Arms  " 
'  Guildford  Arms  " 
'  Earl  of  Ellesmere 

■  Young  Prince  " 
'Elder  Tree"  - 


Public  Houses. 

West  District. 

8,  Bow  Road 

32-34,  Wellington  Road 

29,  Campbell  Road 
142,  Campbell  Road 
1 14,  Fairfoot  Road 

75,  Devons  Road  - 
213,  Devons  Road 
224,  Devons  Road  - 

30,  Whitethorn  Street 
78,  Bow  Common  Lane 

118,  Bow  Common  Lane 
93,  Guildford  Road 

36,  Ellesmere  Street 
77,  Chrisp  Street  - 

119,  Chrisp  Street  . 


Public  Houses. 

South  District. 

328 

"  Dock  House  " 

293,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 

465 

165 

"  Aberfeldy  Tavern  " 

357,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 

715 

249 

"  Iron  Bridge 

447,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 

620 

330 

Tavern." 

150 

"  Royal  Standard  "  - 

77,  St.  Leonards  Road  - 

332 

"  Grave  Maurice  " 

18,  St.  Leonards  Road  - 

345 

260 

"  St.  Leonards 

162,  St.  Leonards  Road  - 

305 

215 

Arms." 

380 

"  The  George  " 

13,  Tapley  Street  - 

179 

205 

"  The  Woolsack  "  - 

43,  Willis  Street  - 

239 

405 

"  Builders'  Arms  " 

162,  Grundy  Street 

178 

205 

"  C'hilde  Harold  "  - 

20,  Railway  Street  - 

100 

410 

"  Prince  Arthur  " 

45,  Brunswick  Road 

365 

184 

"The  Harry"  - 

131,  Brunswick  Road 

355 

375 

305 
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Ha:ided  in  by  Mr.  C.  Wallace,  Poplar.    (Q.  77201.) 


Existing 

Existing 

Name  of  House. 

Situation. 

Rateable 

Name  of  House. 

Situation. 

Rateable 

Value. 

Value. 

"Bow  Bells"  - 
"  Bird  in  Hand  " 
"  Seven  Stars  " 
"  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge." 
"  Rose  &  Crow7i  " 
"  City  Arms  " 
"  Two  Beehives  " 
"  Lord  Nelson  " 
"  Beehive  " 
"  Priory  Tavern  " 
"  Mulberry  Tree  " 
"  Queen  Victoria  " 

Imperial  Cro^ra  " 
"  Five  Bells"  - 
"  Distiller's  Arms  "  - 
"  Foresters'  Arms  "  - 
"  Prendergast  Arras  " 
"  Bromley  Hall 

Tavern  " 
"  Cherry  Tree  " 


"  White  Swan  " 

Bricklayer's  Arms  - 
"  Bridge  House  " 
"  Excavators'  Arms  - 
"  Star  of  Devon  "  - 
"  Ancient  Briton  "  - 
"  The  Tiger  "  - 

Old  Red  Lion  "  - 
"  Lord  Stanley  " 
"  Lord  Raglan  " 
"  Royal  Charlie  " 
"  Coach  and  Horses  " 
"  The  Anchor  " 
"  Windsor  Castle  "  - 


"  Sir  John  Franklin  " 
"  Life  Boat  "  - 
"  Coopers  Arms  " 
"The  Gladstone" 
"  Wellington  Arms  " 
'  Prince  of  Wales 
"  Hearts  of  Oak  "  - 
"  The  Wheatsheaf  "  -| 
"  Railway  Tavern  "  - 
"  Yarmouth  Arms  " 
"  Brown  Horse  " 
"  Star  of  the  East  " 
"  Prince  of  Wales  "  - 
"  Masons  Arms  "  -: 
"  White  Swan  " 
"  Bryon's  Head  "  -' 


Public  Houses. 

East  District. 

116,  Bow  Road 
126,  Bow  Road 
94,  High  Street 
31,  Devons  Road  - 

2,  Devons  Road 
134a,  Devons  Road 
89,  Devas  Street 
42,  Devas  Street 

80,  Empson  Street  - 
37,  St.  Leonard  Street 

i  161,  Sfc  Leonard  Street 
!  179,  St.  Leonard  Street 
50,  St.  Leonard  Street 
,152,  St.  Leonard  Street 
28,  Hancock  Road  - 
253,  St.  Leonard's  Road 
305,  St.  Leonard's  Road 
211,  Brunswick  Road 

321,  Brunswick  Road 
Beek  Houses. 
West  District. 

123,  Devons  Road 
145  Devons  Road 
14,  Bow  Common  Lane  • 
64,  Bow  Common  Lane  ■ 
49,  Glaucus  Street 
42-4,  Glaucus  Street 
79,  Kerbey  Street - 

81,  Kerbey  Street - 
134,  Kerbey  Street 
100,  Chrisp  Street  - 
116,  Chrisp  Street  - 
132,  Chrisp  Street  - 

162,  Chrisp  Street  - 

6,  Bowen  Street  - 

South  District. 

279,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 
283,  East  India  Dock  Rd. 
13,  St.  Leonards  Road  - 
129,  St.  Leonards  Road  - 
145,  St.  Leonards  Road  - 

163,  St.  Leonards  Road  - 
36,  St.  Leonards  Road  - 
13,  Mauve  Street  - 

7,  Willis  Street  - 
20,  Willis  Street  - 

16,  Tetley  Street  - 
36-8,  Tetley  Street 
144-6,  Gnmdy  Street  - 
23,  Ida  Street 

48,  Ida  Street 

17,  Railway  Street 


300 
247 
200 
249 

275 
134 
158 
125 

60 
257 

82 
125 
275 
112 
159 
270 
125 
249 

185 


/7 
55 
42 
24 
37 
34 
37 
42 
42 
75 
42 
97 
90 
29 


75 
75 
65 
80 
53 
80 
92 
40 
72 
37 
50 
43 
60 
63 
69 
45 


"  King  John  "  - 
"  Moulders'  Arms  " 
"  Devons  Arms  " 
"  Bromley  Arms  " 
"  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. 
"  Old  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge. 
"  Queen  Victoria  "  ■ 
"  Jolm  Bull  "  - 
"  Albert  Victor  " 
"  Duke  of  Wellington 
"  Prince  of  Wales  "  • 
"  The  Volunteer  "  ■ 
"  Rope  Makers' 

Arms." 
"  Rising  Sun  "  - 
"  General  Havelock  " 
"  Smith's  Arms  " 
"  Napoleon  the  Third 
"  Royal  Oak  "* 
"  Royal  Albert " 
"  The  Woodman  " 
"The  Victory" 
"  Cobden's  Head  " 
"The  Alma"  - 

Off-Licensed  Hous 


"  New  Bow  Stores  ' 

"  Robert  Bums  " 
"  Knapp  Stores  " 
"  Devons  Stores  " 
"  Essex  Stores  " 


"  Ida  Ale  Stores  " 
"  Lords  Roberts  " 
"  The  Cranbourae  " 


"  Yarmouth  Ale 
Stores." 


■  Teviot  Stores  " 


Beer  Houses. 

East  District. 

74,  High  Street  - 
50-52,  High  Street 
25,  Devons  Road  - 
55,  Devons  Road  - 
73,  Devons  Road  - 

158,  Devons  Road 

184,  Devons  Road 

34,  Bruce  Road 

35,  Grace  Street  - 
2,  Devas  Street 

47,  Mamer  Street  - 

81,  Mamer  Street 

17,  St.  Leonard  Street  ■ 

213,  St.  Leonard  Street 
16,  St.  Leonard  Street  - 
32,  St.  Leonard  Street  - 
88,  St.  Leonard  Street  - 
102,  St.  Leonard  Strict 
116,  St.  Leonard  Street 
146-8,  St.  Leonard  Street 
169,  St.  Leonards  Road 
189  St.  Leonards  Road 
27,  Cobden  Street 

es  and  Grocers  with 

West  District. 

20,  Bow  Road 

41,  Ireton  Street  - 

60,  Campbell  Road 

96,  Knapp  Road  - 
173,  Devons  Road 
160,  Chrisp  Street 
64-6,  Chrisp  Street 
87,  Chrisp  Street  - 

South  District. 

14,  Ida  Street 

97,  Aberfeldy  Street 
22,  Blair  Street 

49,  Abbott  Road  - 

50,  Nairn  Street  - 

East  District. 

112,  Bow  Road  - 
120-2,  EowRoad  - 
13,  Burdett  Street  - 

321,  St.  Leonards  Road  - 
1,  Bartlett  Street  - 
75,  Teviot  Street  - 


28 
72 
52 
52 
100 

59 

82 
50 
50 
65 
65 
53 
39 

50 
50 
67 
47 
69 
30 
67 
60 
50 
50 

Licenses  . 


75 
38 
42 
30 
35 
57 
74 
74 


34 
100 

70 
100 

42 


109 
105 
34 

55 
24 
78 


ST.    .MARY'S,    STRATFORD,  BOW. 


Public  Houses. 

Public  Houses. 

East  District. 

East  District. — cont. 

"  Joiners'  Arms  " 

154,  Tredegar  Road 

209 

"  White  Hart  - 

413,  Old  Ford  Road  - 

125 

"  Carlisle  Tavern  "  - 

26,  Mostjn  Road  - 

147 

"  Morpeth  Castle  "  - 

69,  Cadogan  Terrace 

463 

"  Hand  &  Flower  "  - 

72a,  Parnell  Road  - 

463 

"  Mitford  Castle  "  - 

129,  Cadogan  Terrace  - 

250 

"  Gardner's  Arms  "  - 

115,  Lefevre  Road 

82 

"  Lord  Napier  " 

25,  White  Post  Lane 

167 

"  Lady  Franklin  " 

381,  Old  Ford  Road 

492 

"  Lea  Tavem  " 

Davey  Road  - 

125 

*  Under  notice  to  close. 
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Handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  Wallace,  Poplar.    {Q.  77201.) 


iName  of  House. 

Situation. 

Existing 
Rateable 
Value. 

Name  of  House. 

Situation. 

Existing 
Rateable 
V^alue. 

Public  Hottses. 

Beer  Houses. 

West  District. 

West  District.  — 

"  Marquis  of  Com- 

■wallis  " 
"  Olde  Tliree  Colts  "  - 
"  Lord  Morpeth  " 
"  Lord  Palmerston  "  - 
"  Earl  of  Eglinton  "  - 
"  Milton  Arms  " 
"  Lord  Cardigan  "  - 
"  White  Horse  " 
"  Ranleigh  Arms  "  - 
"  John  Bull  "  - 
"  Roman  Arms  " 
"  Duke  of  York  "  - 

337,  Old  Ford  Road  - 

450,  Old  Ford  Roati  - 
402,  Old  Ford  Road 
45,  Hewlett  Road  - 
40,  St.  Stephen's  Road  - 
26-28,  Wright's  Road  - 
72,  Eglington  Road 
163,  Roman  Road 
279,  Roman  Road 
200-202,  Roman  Road  ■ 
260,  Roman  Road 
129.  Antill  Road  - 

South  District. 

360 

150 
202 
230 
375 
154 
112 
292 
780 
350 
350 
210 

"  The  Victory  " 
"  The  Volunteer  "  - 
"  Eleanor  Arms  " 
"  Gunmakers'  Arms  " 
"  Builders'  Arms  " 
"  Prince  Leopold  " 
"  Royal  Nursery 

Arms." 
''  Royal  Oak  "  - 
"  Queen's  Head  " 
"  Prmce  Tlbert " 
"  Essex  Arms  " 
"  The  Gladstone  "  - 
"  Needle  Gun  " 
"  Young  Prince  " 

213,  Old  Ford  Road 
494,  Old  Ford  Road 
458,  Old  Ford  Road 
438,01d  Ford  Road 
424,  Old  Ford  Road 
39,  Ford  Street 
45,  Ford  Road 

57,  St.  Stephen's  Road  - 
129,  St.  Stephen's  Road  - 
74,  St.  Stephen's  Road  - 
110,  St.  Stephen's  Road  - 

58,  Beale  Road 
215,  Roman  Road  - 
164,  Roman  Road 

South  District. 

75 
60 
60 
67 
50 
42 
60 

60 
50 
60 
60 
50 
61 
55 

"  Little  Driver  " 
"  King's  Arms  " 
"  Three  Tuns  " 
"  Dog  and  Partridge  " 
"  Coach  and  Horses  " 
"  Black  Swan  " 
"  Three  Cups  " 
"  White  Horse  " 
"  Bombay  Grab  " 
"  Blue  Anchor  " 
"  Addington   Arms  " 
"  Duke  of  Clarence  " 
"  White  Hart " 
"  Cobom  Arms  " 
"  Bromley  Arms  " 
"  Caledonian  Arms  " 
"  Clay  Hall  Tavern  " 
"Five  Bells"  - 

125,  Bow  Road 

167,  Bow  Road 

185,  Bow  Street  - 

249,  Bow  Road 

259,  Bow  Road 

148,  Bow  Road 

156-8  Bow  Road  - 

214,  Bow  Road 

246,  Bow  Road 

65 -7,  High  Street  - 

25,  Addington  Road  .  - 

49,  Alfred  Street  - 

2,  Alfred  Street 

8,  Cobom  Road 

51,  Fairfield  Road  - 

62,  Fairfield  Road  - 

497,  Old  Ford  Road 

535,  Old  Ford  Road 

688 
185 
107 
285 

92 
312 
400 
115 
312 

82 
230 
200 
150 

96 
130 
124 
235 

88 

"Half  Moon"  - 
"  Bricklayers'  Arms  " 
"The  Plough"* 
"Brewery  Tap" 
"  Lady  Coborn  - 

Off-Licensed  Hous 
— 

233,  Bow  Road 
92,  Fairfield  Road  - 
557a  Old  Ford  Road 
565  Old  Ford  Road- 
740  Old  Ford  Road- 

ES    AND    GeOCEKS  VnTB 

East  District. 

38,  Tredegar  Road  - 
116,  Tredegar  Road 
82,  Candy  Street  - 
65,  Monier  Road 
115,  Monier  Road  - 
102,  Wyke  Road  - 
336,  Roman  Road  - 
100,  Cobom  Road 

West  District. 

55 
52 
50 
19 
45 

Licenses 

60 
50 
20 
30 
35 
37 
46 
48 

"  Tredegar  Arms  "  - 
"  Bridge  House  " 
"  Ordell  Arms  " 
"  The  Homs  " 
"  The  Star  " 
"  Rose  of  Denmark  " 
■'  Railway    Tavern  " 
'  Railway  Arms  " 

Beek  Houses. 

■   East  District. 

155,  Tredegar  Road 
187,  Tredegar  Road 
22,  Ordell  Road 
71-3,  Lefevre  Road 
116,  Lefevre  Road 
322,  Roman  Road 
393,  Old  Ford  Road 
421,  Old  Ford  Road 

65 
35 
60 
83 
50 
75 
59 
47 

"  Addington  Stores  " 

34,  Libra  Road 
149,  Roman  Road  - 
159d,  Roman  Road 
249,  Roman  Road  - 
281,  Roman  Road  - 
300,  Roman  Road  - 

South  District. 

700,  Old  Ford  Road 

188,  Bow  Road 

17,  Addington  Road 

50 
44 
60 
60 
43 
42 

41 
92 
42 

LTnder  notice  to  close. 
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THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR  OP  THE  PARISH  OF  POPLAR  BOROUGH. 

BYE-LAWS. 


Part  I. 

Meetings  of  the  Board. 

\.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  shall 
be  held  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient  after  April  15th 
in  each  year,  for  the  appointment  of  chairman,  vice- 
chairman,  and  the  following  committees  : — 

General  Purposes  Committee,   consisting  of  the 
whole  board. 

Workhouse  Visiting  Committee,  consisting  of  the 
whole  board. 

School  Visiting  Committee,   consisting  of  nine 
members. 

Four  Relief  Committees. 

Finance  Committee,  consisting  of  nine  members. 
Settlement  and  Prosecution  Committee,  consisting 
of  six  members. 

2.  An  ordinary  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be  held  at 
the  board-room.  Upper  North  Street,  Poplar,  once  in  every 
fortnight,  on  Wednesday,  at  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

3.  An  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  board  may  be  sum  - 
moned  to  be  held  at  any  time  upon  the  requisition,  in 
writing,  of  any  two  guardians,  addressed  to  the  clerk, 
upon  form  prescribed  by  the  schedule  to  these  orders. 
No  business  other  than  the  business  specified  in  the  said 
requisition  shall  be  transacted  at  such  extraordinary 
meeting. 

4.  A  notice,  either  written  or  printed,  of  every  meeting, 
and  of  every  change  in  the  period,  time,  or  place  of  hold- 
ing any  meeting,  and  notice  of  the  adjournment  of  any 
meeting,  shall  be  given  or  sent  by  the  clerk  to  every  guar- 
dian, or  left  at  his  place  of  abode,  four  days,  if  practicable, 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  to  which  it  relates. 

5.  Except  when  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  no  guardian  has  power  to  act  in  virtue  of  his 
office  except  at  a  meeting  of  the  guardians. 

6.  No  act  of  any  meeting  of  the  guardians  will  be  valid 
unless  seven  guardians  be  present ;  if  seven  guardians 
be  not  present  at  any  meeting,  the  clerk  shall  make  an 
entry  of  that  fact  in  the  minute  book,  and  the  time  for 
holding  such  meeting  shall  be  deemed  to  have  expired 
as  soon  as  the  said  entry  shall  have  been  made.  But  one 
hour  at  least  shall  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  time 
fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  meeting,  before  such 
entry  shall  be  made. 

The  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman. 

7.  The  guardians  shall,  at  their  first  meeting  after  April 
15th  in  each  year,  elect  out  of  the  whole  number  of  guar- 
dians, a  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman  ;  such  chairman 
and  vice-chairman,  provided  they  be  guardians  at  the 
time,  shall  continue  respectively  to  act  as  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  for  the  year  following,  and  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  all  committees  appointed  by  the  board. 

If  a  chairman  or  vice-chairman  ceases  to  be  a  guardian, 
or  refuse  or  become  incapable  to  act  as  chairman  or  vice- 
•hairman  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  office,  the 
guardians  shall,  within  one  month  after  the  occurrence 
of  the  vacancy,  refusal,  or  incapacity,  elect  some  other 
guardian  to  be  chairman  or  vice-chairman,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board. 

8.  At  every  meeting  the  chairman,  or  in  his  absence 
the  vice-chairman,  shall  preside  ;  but  if  at  the  commence- 
ment of  anj'^  meeting  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  be 
absent,  the  guardians  shall  elect  one  of  themselves  to  act 


as  chairman  until  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman  take  the 
chair. 

9.  No  motion  or  discussion  shall  be  allowed  on  the  read- 
ing of  the  minutes,  except  as  to  their  accuracy. 

10.  At  ordinary  meetings,  after  the  minutes  have  been 
confirmed,  the  business  shall  proceed  as  set  out  in  the 
agenda  paper,  except  when  otherwise  determined  by  the 
guardians  on  motion  to  that  effect,  put  to  the  vote  without 
discussion. 

11.  The  following  are  motions  of  course,  and  may  be 
moved  without  notice. 

(a)  For  receiving,  entering  on  the  minutes,  adojjting 
or  referring  back  any  report,  or  for  appointing  a 
chairman  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  or  vice- 
chairman  for  the  day. 

(6)  For  reading  or  answering  any  correspondence 
or  other  document. 

(c)  For  the  precedence  of  any  business  mentioned 
in  the  agenda  paper. 

(d)  For  appointing  any  business  for  the  considera- 
tion of  a  future  meeting. 

(e)  For  appointing  members  of  special  committees. 
(/)  And  all  motions  of  order  {see  No.  32  post). 

Notices  of  all  other  motions  must  be  given  as  here- 
inafter provided. 

The  Agenda  Paper. 

12.  A  printed  agenda  paper  shall  be  sent  to  everj' 
guardian  four  days  prior  to  each  ordinary  meeting,  and 
shall  include  particulars  of  all  business  to  be  brought  before 
the  board. 

Notices  of  Motion. 

13.  Every  notice  of  motion  shall  be  in  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  guardians  giving  such  notice,  and  shall 
bear  the  date  on  which  it  was  delivered  to  the  clerk. 

14.  No  resolution  agreed  to  or  adopted  by  the  guar- 
dians shall  be  rescinded  or  altered  by  them,  imless  some 
guardian  shall  have  given  notice  at  a  meeting  of  the 
board  of  a  motion  to  rescind  or  alter  such  resolution, 
which  notice  shall  forthwith  be  entered  on  the  minutes  by 
the  clerk.  Provided,  always,  that  this  regulation  shall 
not  extend  to  any  resolution  which  immediately  concerns 
the  allowance  of  relief  to  any  persons,  or  the  punishment 
of  any  pauper,  or  to  any  resolution  which  the  Local 
Government  Board  may  recj^uest  the  guardians  to  recon- 
sider or  amend,  or  to  any  question  of  emergency. 

15.  Notice  of  any  other  motion  may  be  given  to  the 
clerk  not  later  than  seven  days  before  the  meeting  at 
which  such  notice  or  question  is  intended  to  be  brought 
forward. 

16.  A  negatived  motion  shall  not  again  be  entertained 
until  after  the  expiration  of  three  months. 

17.  Notice  of  motion  to  appoint  an  officer  must  be 
given  at  one  of  the  two  ordinary  meetings  of  the  board 
next  preceding  the  meeting  at  which  the  appointment 
is  made,  unless  an  advertisement  giving  notice  of  the 
consideration  of  such  appointment  shall  have  appeared 
in  some  public  paper  by  direction  of  the  guarchans  at 
least  seven  days  before  the  day  on  which  such  appoint- 
ment is  made  ;  provided  that  no  such  notice  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  appointment  of  a  temporary  substitute. 

18.  No  motion  to  increase  the  salary  of  any  officer  or 
servant  shall  be  received  until  the  question  has  been 
considered  by  a  standing  committee  of  the  board,  nor 
until  the  officer  has  completed  twelve  months'  service 
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under  this  board.  Applications  for  increase  of  salary 
shall  be  considered  in  March  and  September  only. 

19.  No  notice  of  motion  shall  be  altered  or  -withdrawn 
except  by  leave  of  the  board.  All  notices  of  motion 
shall  be  printed  in  the  agenda  paper  for  the  nest  ordinary 
meeting. 

20.  A  motion  of  which  notice  has  been  given,  if  not 
moved  by  the  guardian  who  gave  the  notice,  may,  by 
leave  of  the  board,  be  moved  by  any  other  guardian. 

21.  A  motion  not  moved  in  due  course  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  dropped,  and  shall  not  be  moved  without  fresh 
notice. ' 

{As  to  motions  ivhich  may  he  made  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  without  notice  and  without  discussion,  see  No.  32.) 

Questions. 

22.  A  guardian  may,  after  due  notice,  or  without  notice 
if  not  objected  to,  put  a  question  to  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  or  the  chairman  of  any  committee,  or  through 
the  chairman  to  the  clerk. 

23.  On  any  question  being  put  and  answered,  no  dis- 
cussion shall  be  allowed  thereon  without  the  consent  of 
the  board. 

24.  No  motion  shall  be  made  which  does  not  appear 
upon  or  arise  out  of  the  agenda  paper,  except  under  the 
following  circumstances : — 

Firstly.— When  the  chairman  or  the  clerk  has  to 
make  some  communication  of  urgent  importance. 

Secondly. — When  the  chairman  of  any  committee 
asks  permission  to  bring  forward  any  urgent  matter 
relating  to  the  business  of  his  committee. 

Thirdly. — When  any  guardian  requests  and  obtains 
leave  to  speak  upon  any  urgent  business. 

Rules  of  Debate. 

25.  When  speaking  at  the  board,  guardians  shall 
address  themselves  to  the  chairman. 

26.  Every  motion  and  every  amendment  must  be 
moved  and  seconded  before  it  can  be  discussed  or  put 
to  the  vote.  The  proposer  of  an  original  motion  which 
appears  on  the  agenda  shall  be  allowed  to  speak  for  not 
more  than  fifteen  minutes  on  the  motion  ;  under  all  other 
circumstances  the  maximum  time  allowed  to  speakers 
on  any  subject  shall  not  exceed  ten  minutes. 

27.  When  an  amendment  to  a  motion  has  been  moved 
and  seconded,  no  other  amendment  shall  be  moved  until 
the  first  has  been  disposed  of  ;  if  the  first  amendment 
be  not  carried,  other  amendments  may  be  successively 
moved,  but  so  that  each  amendment  shall  be  disposed  of 
before  another  shall  be  entertained. 

28.  If  any  amendment  be  carried  it  shall  be  again  put 
to  the  meeting  by  the  chairman  as  a  substantive  motion, 
and  amendments  on  it  may  be  moved  as  if  it  were  an 
original  motion. 

29.  No  motion  shall  appear  in  the  minute  book  of  the 
Board  unless  duly  seconded,  put  by  the  chairman,  and 
passed  or  negatived  by  the  meeting. 

30.  No  member  shall  move  more  than  one  amendment 
to  any  motion. 

31.  A  motion  as  to  order  may  be  received  by  the 
chairman  at  any  stage  of  the  debate  ;  but  no  guardian 
may  be  interrupted  unless  he  or  she  is  departing  from 
the  subject  under  discussion,  when  he  or  she  may  be 
called  to  order  by  the  chairman. 

32.  The  motions  as  to  order  which  may  be  made  in 
the  course  of  a  debate  are  : — 

"  That  the  question  be  now  put." 
'  That  the  board  do  proceed  to  the  next  business." 
But  no  discussion  shall  be  allowed  thereon.    If  such 
motion  be  carried,  the  question  shall  immediately  be 
put  by  the  chairman. 


33.  The  mover  of  the  adjournment  of  any  debate  shall 
commence  the  debate  at  the  adjourned  meeting. 

34.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  no  guardian  shall 
be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  once  on  the  same  motion, 
amendment,  or  point  of  order,  unless  it  be  in  explanation 
or  on  a  personal  matter,  and  then  only  by  leave  of  the- 
board  obtained  without  discussion. 

35.  The  mover  of  any  original  motion  shall  be  entitled 
to  reply,  but  his  reply  shall  be  strictly  confined  to  state- 
ments made,  or  points  raised  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
The  mover  of  an  amendment  shall  have  no  right  of  reply. 

36.  Every  question  at  a  meeting  shall  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes  of  members  present  and  voting  on  that 
question. 

37.  The  voting  shall  in  all  cases  be  by  show  of  hands. 

38.  The  chairman  has  the  right  of  voting  on  every 
question,  and  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  shall  have 
a  second  or  casting  vote. 

39.  The  names  of  the  members  present  as  well  as 
those  voting  on  each  question  shall  be  recorded,  so  as  to 
show  whether  each  vote  was  given  for  or  against  the 
question.  Any  member  present  and  not  voting  shall 
have  his  name  recorded  as  present  and  not  voting. 

40.  No  guardian  can  be  required  to  vote.  Any  guar- 
dian who  may  have  made  a  mistake  in  voting  may  change 
his  or  her  vote  before  the  chairman  has  finally  declared 
the  result,  but  not  afterwards. 

Maintenance  of  Order. 

41.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  chairman,  and  he  shall 
have  full  authority,  to  enforce  the  standing  orders  of  the 
board,  and  his  decision  upon  all  points  of  order  shall  be 
final. 

42.  Every  member  who  has  been  called  to  order  must 
accordingly  submit  to  the  ruling  of  the  chairman. 

43.  Should  disorder  arise,  the  chairman,  acting  on  his- 
discretion  as  a  matter  of  right,  can  quit  the  chair  and 
announce  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting,  and  by 
that  announcement  the  meeting  is  immediately  adjourned, 
and  no  business  subsequently  transacted  will  be  valid. 

Standing  Orders. 

44.  The  gallery  of  the  board  room  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  during  every  board  meeting. 

45.  That  in  all  appointments  to  any  position  under 
the  board,  canva^ssing  the  guardians  directly  or  indirectly, 
shaU  be  prohibited  ;  and  further,  that  on  sufficient  evi- 
dence being  given  by  any  guardian  or  guardians  of  a 
candidate  having  infringed  this  rule,  the  name  of  the 
person  shall  be  immediately  struck  off  the  list. 

46.  That  in  all  contracts  entered  into  by  the  guardians 
the  contractors  shall  covenant  to  pay  the  trade  union 
rate  of  wages,  and  observe  the  hours  and  conditions 
recognised  by  the  trade  unions  in  the  place  or  places 
where  the  contract  is  executed,  and  that  penalties  be 
enforced  for  any  breach  of  such  covenant.  The  con- 
tractor shall  accept  the  recognised  union  in  the  trade 
affected  as  the  sole  arbitrator  in  any  question  arising 
under  the  clause. 

47.  That  the  relieving  officers  be  required  to  report 
to  the  Poplar  Borough  Coimcil  any  nuisance  arising  in 
their  respective  districts  which  may  come  under  their 
notice  (sec  Sees.  2  and  3,  Public  Health  Act,  1892.) 

48.  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  vaccination  officer 
that  in  sending  noice  to  defaulters  under  the  Vaccination 
Acts,  he  shaU  use  only  the  form  prescribed  by  Act  of 
Parhament  or  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

49.  That  the  officers  of  the  board  do  engage  a  solicitor 
in  all  cases  taken  by  them  before  the  magistrate  at  the 
Thames  Police  Court  if  they  see  absolute  need,  and  all 
such  cases  shall  be  reported  by  the  officers  to  the  committee 
directly  concerned  at  the  sitting  immediately  following. 
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50.  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  master  and  matron 
to  require  the  return  of  officers'  old  uniform  upon  new 
being  issued. 

51.  That  the  clerk  and  assistants  be  allowed  to  have 
meals  at  the  workhouse  upon  the  cost  of  the  provisions 
supplied  being  repaid. 

52.  That  on  the  completion  of  every  job  carried  out 
by  the  board  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master 
of  the  workhouse  a  return  of  the  actual  cost  shall  be 
presented  to  the  board,  stating  the  amount  paid  for 
labour,  and  the  amount  paid  for  material  in  each  case  ; 
also  date  when  work  was  begun  and  when  finished. 

54.  That  the  name  and  address  of  every  temporary 
hand  employed  by  the  board  shall  be  entered  in  a  book 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  that  in  the  case  of  those 
employed  for  a  longer  period  than  one  week,  the  book 
shall  be  signed  at  least  weekly  by  the  person  so  emjjioyed. 

55.  That  members  of  the  board,  visiting  the  workhouse 
in  their  individual  capacity,  be  requested  to  write  down 
in  the  visitor's  book  any  matter  which,  in  their  judgment, 
requires  attention,  but  not  to  give  orders  to  any  officer 
or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  management  and  control 
of  the  house. 

56.  That  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  at  the  board 
meetings  of  the  guardians  be  printed,  and  a  copy  for- 
warded to  each  member  of  the  board  prior  to  the  succeed- 
ing meeting,  and  that  upon  motion  being  duly  made  and 
carried  at  each  meeting  to  that  effect,  the  printed  minutes 
be  taken  as  read. 

57.  That  copies  of  the  minutes  of  all  board  meetings 
be  sent  to  the  Poplar,  Bow  and  Bromley  Radical  Associa- 
tions, the  Poplar,  Bow  and  Bromley  Conservative  Associa- 
tions, the  Poplar  Labour  Electoral  League,  the  Bow  and 
Bromley  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and  the  Bow 
Ratepayers'  Protection  Association. 

58.  That  the  use  of  the  waiting  hall  at  North  Street 
be  granted  for  the  discussion  of  matters  affecting  the 
public  interest,  at  any  time,  except  when  the  board 
or  any  of  its  committees  are  sitting  in  the  building,  upon 
the  requisition  of  five  ratepayers,  stating  the  object  of 
the  meeting,  and  undertaking  to  make  good  any  damage 
to  the  building  or  furniture  by  any  person  at  the  meeting. 

50.  That  inmates  of  the  workhouse  or  sick  asylum, 
having  children  chargeable,  be  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
institutions  without  their  children,  except  with  the 
sanction  of  a  committee  of  the  board. 

60.  That  the  board  subscribe  the  simi  of  12.s.  annually 
for  the  annual  report  of  the  Poor  Law  Conferences, 
published  by  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Sons,  2  and  4,  Great 
Smith  Street,  Westminster. 

61.  That  the  guardians  do  consider  annually,  in  the 
month  of  January,  the  amounts  to  be  subscribed  for 
the  ensuing  year  to  hospitals  and  other  institutions. 

62.  That  the  master  of  the  workhouse,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  schools,  and  the  out-relief  distributor,  be 
instructed  to  periodically  liave  samples  of  the  milk  supplied 
under  contract,  analvsed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  38  &  39  Vict.,  c.  03. 

63.  A  copy  of  the  bye-laws  and  of  relief  rules  shall  be 
supplied  to  each  guardian  on  his  election. 

64.  Any  one  or  more  of  the  standing  orders  may  be 
suspended  at  any  meeting  in  case  of  urgency  so  far  as 
regards  any  business  at  such  meeting,  provided  that 
such  suspension  is  assented  to  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 

65.  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  master  of  the 
workhouse,  that  in  all  cases  where  tramps  applying  for 
admission  at  the  workhouse  gate  are  referred  to  the 
casual  wards,  a  note  is  to  be  given  addressed  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  casual  wards,  stating  the  fact  and 
the  time  at  which  such  application  is  made. 

66.  That  the  reasons  for  recommending  the  removal 
of  patients  to  the  sick  asylum  be  entered  by  the  district 


medical  officers  at  the  time  in  their  medical  registers, 
and  that  such  reasons  be  copied  by  the  relieving  officers 
in  their  apjjlication  and  report  books. 

67.  That  all  necessary  works  of  repair,  and  such  other 
work  as  the  guardians  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  in 
coimection  with  the  workhouse  buildings,  be  carried  out 
by  workmen  employed  by  and  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  master  ;  but  that  no  workman  while  employed 
by  the  master  be  allowed  to  work  on  any  job  not  con- 
nected with  the  workhouse  buildings,  and  that  no  materials 
be  taken  from  the  workhouse  for  works  on,  or  for  any 
other  building. 

68.  That  application  on  the  part  of  a  family  charge- 
able to  the  parish,  for  permission  to  leave  the  workhouse 
or  other  institution,  shall  be  referred  to  the  relief  com- 
mittee, from  which  such  persons  were  admitted,  at  its 
next  weekly  meeting,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee thereon  be  communicated  by  the  superintendent 
relieving  officer  to  the  officers  concerned. 

69.  That  no  application  for  the  discharge  of  a  child 
from  the  schools  or  other  institution  be  acceded  to  until 
such  application  has  been  considered  and  agreed  to  by 
the  schools  committee,  provided  that  it  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  master  of  the  workhouse  as  to  whether 
the  parents  be  allowed  to  leave  without  their  children, 
or  that  in  the  event  of  urgency  the  master  request  the 
clerk  to  summon  a  special  meeting  of  the  schools  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  the  case. 

70.  That  the  relieving  officers  be  instructed  to  refuse 
admission  to  the  workhouse  to  any  able-bodied  applicant 
who  has  left  the  Hadleigh  or  Lingfield  Farm  Colonies 
without  prof)er  notice,  until  the  case  has  been  considered 
by  a  committee  of  the  board. 

71.  Tiiat  upon  the  discharge  of  each  patient  from  the 
workhouse  for  removal  to  an  asylum,  a  statement  of 
the  patient's  condition,  upon  examination  by  the  work- 
house medical  officer,  be  handed  to  the  attendant  in 
charge  of  the  case,  to  be  presented  with  the  patient  to 
the  medical  officer  of  the  asylum,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  any  mark  of  injury  being  observed  by  the  asylum 
medical  officer,  which  is  not  specified  in  the  report  pre- 
sented with  the  patient,  the  medical  officer  be  requested 
to  draw  the  attendant's  attention  thereto. 

72.  That  all  boys  leaving  Poplar  Training  Schools 
to  be  apprenticed,  be  nominated  as  Juvenile  Members 
of  the  Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society,  the  first  year's 
premium  being  paid  by  the  guardians,  and  that  a  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  account  be  opened  in  each  case 
with  5s..  such  sums  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Children's  Enter- 
tainment Fund. 

73.  That  any  article  that  may  be  required  and  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  contracts  of  the  board  shall  be 
purchased  from  a  local  tradesman  or  from  a  contractor 
provided  that  in  the  latter  case  sealed  competitive  tenders 
have  been  previously  considered  by  the  board. 

73a.  That  in  future  in  all  contracts  entered  into  by 
the  guardians  for  the  supply  of  goods  or  execution  of 
works,  where  the  estimated  amount  of  the  contract  exceeds 
£500,  the  provisions  of  the  Local  Government  Boards' 
Orders  relating  to  the  securing  of  such  contracts  by 
sureties  or  otherwise  be  enforced  by  the  execution  of  a 
bond  with  two  approved  sureties  to  the  extent  of  25  per 
cent,  of  the  estimated  amoimt  of  the  contracts,  or  by  a 
cash  deposit  equal  to  5  ]}ev  cent,  of  the  estimated  amoimt 
of  the  contract. 

That,  if  necessary,  a  deposit  account  be  opened  at  the 
bank  for  such  cash  deposits,  and  that  at  the  completion 
of  the  contract  the  deposit  he  returned  to  the  contractor 
with  any  mterest  that  may  have  accrued. 

That  it  be  an  instruction  that  no  persons  be  allowed  to 
pay  visits  to  officers  unless  under  special  circumstances 
with  the  permission  of  the  master. 

That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  several  officers  of  the 
parish  to  especially  ch'aw  the  attention  of  the  medical 
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officer  to  any  applicant  for  outdoor  relief  who  is  nursing 
or  expecting  to  be  confined,  with  a  view  to  such  adequate 
nourishment  being  provided  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  may  warrant. 

That  all  condemned  articles,  whether  clothing,  furniture, 
or  other  materials,  including  waste  fat,  bones  and  rags, 
be  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  by  the  master,  called 
the  Condemned  Stores  Book,  and  that  prior  to  the  dis- 
posal of  any  such  articles,  they  be  inspected  by  the  work- 
house committee,  whose  instructions  shall  be  entered 
in  the  book  ;  provided  that  in  case  of  urgency  any  member 
of  the  committee  may  be  asked  to  make  the  inspection, 
and  give  directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  articles. 

Paet  II. 

Appointment  and  Proceedings  of  Committees. 

74.  The  Bye-laws  of  the  board  shall,  so  far  as  they 
Taay  be  applicable,  extend  and  apply  to  all  committees. 

75.  The  chairman  and  vice-chairman  are,  by  Bye-law 
J^Jo.  8,  ex  officio  members  of  all  standing  and  special 
committees. 

76.  Each  committee  shall  appoint  its  own  chairman. 

77.  No  act  or  decision  of  any  committee  shall,  of  itself, 
be  deemed  an  act  of  the  guardians,  and  every  act  or 
decision  of  a  committee  shall  be  reported  to  the  board 
at  its  next  ordinary  meeting. 

78.  No  business  shall  be  transacted  by  any  committee 
imless  three  guardians  be  present,  nor  shall  any  minutes 
ba  submitted  to  th3  board  as  tlu  minutes  of  proceedings 
of  such  committee,  unless  such  three,  or  the  majority 
present,  if  more  than  three,  concur  therein. 

79.  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  shall  be  the  reporter  of 
the  proceedings  to  the  board. 

80.  The  minority  of  a  committee  may  submit  their 
oiMnion  on  any  decision  of  the  majority  in  wTiting  to 
the  board  through  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

81.  A  committee  may  appoint  one  or  more  of  its 
members  to  make  any  investigation,  but  no  reports  or 
acts  of  any  sub-committee  shall  as  such  be  submitted 
to  the  board. 

82.  A  standing  committee,  or  a  special  committee, 
shall  be  summoned  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

83.  Every  member  of  the  board  shall  have  the  right 
to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  discussions  at  the  meetings 
of  any  committee,  but  not  to  vote. 

84.  EJvery  committee  shall  be  summoned  by  the  clerk 
of  the  board  by  a  notice  sent  by  post  to,  or  left  at  the 
residence  of,  the  members  thereof  two  clear  days,  if  practi- 
cable, bsfore  the  time  appointed  for  its  meeting. 

85.  No  proceedings  of  any  committee  shall  be  made 
public  prior  to  being  submitted  to  the  board. 

Paet  III. 

Rules  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Relief  Committees 
in  the  Administration  of  Relief. 

86.  That  outdoor  relief  shall  not  be  granted  to  applicants 
of  any  of  the  following  classes,  except  in  cases  of  sickness. 

(a)  Single  able-bodied  men. 

(6)  Single  able-bodied  Women  (with  or  without 
illsgitimate  children). 

(c)  Any  Woman  with  an  illegitimate  child  or  able- 
bodied  women  with  not  more  than  two  children. 

(d)  Married  Women  (with  or  without  families) 
left  destitute  through  their  husbands  being  called 
up  for  training  in  the  Militia. 

(e)  Widows  who,  on  the  death  of  their  husbands 
have  received  money  from  a  club  or  society,  or  from 
other  sources,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  relief 
committee,  has  been  spent  lavishly  in  mourning 


or  funeral  expenses,  or  has  been   therwise  improperly 
expended. 

(/)  Persons  residing  with  relations,  where  the 
united  income  of  the  family  is  sufficient  for  the 
svipport  of  all  its  members,  whether  such  relatives 
are  liable  by  law  to  support  the  applicant  or  not. 

{g)  Aged  persons  who  cannot  satisfy  the  committee 
that,  if  so  assisted,  their  means  will  be  adequate 
to  their  support,  and  that  no  portion  of  the  relief 
will  be  paid  away  as  rent. 

(h)  Destitute  undeserving  persons. 

(i)  Except  in  urgent  cases,  to  persons  whose 
destitution  has  been  caused  by  their  own  intemper- 
ance or  improvidence. 

87.  That  outdoor  relief  may  be  granted  to  widows 
with  more  than  one  child  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six 
months  in  the  whole. 

88.  That  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with  more  than  one 
child  dependent,  the  committee  may  make  an  order 
for  the  admission  of  one  or  more  of  such  childjen  into 
the  district  or  certified  schools. 

89.  Outdoor  relief  shall  not  be  granted  to  widows 
whose  children  have  been  admitted  to  the  district  or  a 
C-H'tified  school,  except  temporary  relief  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness. 

90.  Outdoor  relief  to  widows  with  children  shall  be 
d  scontinued  if  the  school  attendances  are  imperfect. 

91.  The  weekly  scale  of  relief  to  be  granted  in  pursuance 
of  Rule  3  shall  be  as  follows  : — • 

1  loaf  for  mother,  and  1  loaf  for  each  child  above 
two  years. 

Is.  in  money  for  each  child  of  school  age. 

7  pints  of  milk  for  each  child  under  two  yea,rs. 

Oatmeal  or  rice. 

92.  That  outdoor  relief  should  not  be  granted  in  any 
case  unless  the  relieving  officer  ha,s,  since  the  application, 
visited  the  home  of  the  applicant,  and  has  recorded  the 
date  of  such  visit,  and  all  the  particulars  required  by  the 
form,  in  the  applicr.tion  and  report  book. 

93.  That  the  relieving  officers  shall  be  required  to 
visit  the  homes  of  all  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief, 
at  least  monthly,  and  of  persons  receiving  relief  on  account 
of  temporary  sickness  at  least  fortnightly  ;  and  that 
they  be  responsible  for  reporting  any  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  such  persons. 

94.  That  all  orders  for  medical  attendance  or  medical 
relief  be  given  provisionally  only,  by  the  relieving  officer, 
until  the  next  meeting  of  the  relief  committee  (except 
in  cases  where  the  applicant  is  already  on  the  relief  list). 
The  relieving  officer  shall  write  on  the  order  the  number  of 
days  for  which  it  is  available  and  inform  the  recipient, 
on  visiting  the  case,  that  if  a  renewal  is  required,  applica- 
tion must  be  made  to  the  relief  committee  at  the  next 
meeting. 

95.  That  outdoor  relief  shall  not  be  ordered  by  the 
relief  committee  in  cases  where  the  district  medical 
officer  expresses  a  distinct  opinion  that  the  case  would 
be  bast  dealt  with  in  the  sick  asylum. 

96.  In  all  cases  where  practicable,  the  applicant  must 
attend  in  person  before  the  relief  committee,  and  where 
relief  is  granted  to  any  member  of  a  family,  the  head  of 
the  family  shall  be  required  to  appear  before  the  committee. 
In  every  case  where  the  pauper  does  not  attend  in  person 
to  receive  the  relief  ordered  by  the  guardians,  the  relieving 
officer  shall  be  required  to  visit  the  home  of  the  pauper 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  report  the  fact  to  the  relief  com- 
mittee. 

97.  The  employment  of  children  as  messengers  for 
receiving  relief  shall  not  be  allowed. 

98.  The  relieving  officers  shall  be  themselves  required 
to  take  the  relief  to  such  of  the  outdoor  poor,  as  are  imable 
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to  attend  unless  otherwise  directed  by  the  relief  committee, 
and  in  no  case  shall  they  delegate  the  duty  to  any  other 
person. 

99.  That  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  compulsory 
maintenance  of  paupers  by  relatives  legally  liable  to  con- 
tribute to  their  support  should  be  carefully  acted  upon, 
and  that  where  an  applicant  has  sons  who  do  not  contribute 
to  his  or  her  maintenance,  such  sons  shall  be  required 
to  attend  before  the  relief  committee,  and  if  expedient, 
an  order  shall  be  made  by  the  committee  on  each  to 
contribute. 

100.  That  the  relief  committee  keep  in  view  the  desira- 
bility of  giving  relief  on  loan,  especially  relief  to  married 
women  whose  husbands  are  in  prison  or  have  deserted 
them,  and  in  cases  of  Interment  Orders,  Midwifery  Orders 
and  Medical  Necessaries.   (4  &  5  Will.  IV.,  c.  76,  See.  58.) 

101.  That  the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  relief  com- 
mittees (the  circumstances  of  applicants  remaining  the 
same)  shall  in  every  case  be  final. 

The  Outdoor  Relief  Regidation  Order  dated 
December  Ulh,  1852, 

Is  in  force  in  the  parish  of  Poplar  Borough,  and  contains 
the  following  provisions  : — 

Art.  1.  Whenever  the  guardians  allow  relief  to  any 
able-bodied  male  person,  out  of  the  workhouse,  one-half 
at  least  of  the  relief  so  allowed  shall  be  given  in  articles 
of  food  or  fuel,  or  in  other  articles  of  absoiute  necessity. 

Art.  2.  In  any  case  in  which  the  guardians  allow  relief 
for  a  longer  period  than  one  week  to  an  indigent  poor 
person,  resident  within  their  union  or  parish  respectively 
without  requiring  that  such  person  shall  be  received  into 
the  workhouse,  such  relief  shall  be  given  or  administered 
weekly,  or  at  such  more  frequent  periods  as  they  may 
deem  expedient. 

Art.  3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  guardians  or  their 
officers  : — 

To  establish  any  applicant  for  relief  in  trade  or 
business. 

Nor  to  redeem  from  pawn  for  any  such  apjjlicant 
any  tools,  implements,  or  other  articles. 

Nor  to  purchase  and  give  to  such  applicant  any 
tools,  implements,  or  other  articles,  except  articles 
of  clothing  or  bedding,  where  urgently  needed,  and 
such  articles  as  are  hereinbefore  referred  to  in  Art.  1. 

Nor  to  pay,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  expense  of 
the  conveyance  of  any  poor  person,  unless  conveyed 
under  the  provisions  of  some  statute  or  under  an 
Order  of  Justices  or  other  lawful  authority,  or  in 
conformity  with  some  Order  or  Regulation  of  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners  or  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
except  in  the  following  cases,  viz.  : — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  person  conveyed  to  or 
from  a  district  school,  or  an  hospital,  or  infirm- 
ary, or  a  lunatic  asylum,  or  a  house  licensed  or 
hospital  registered  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 

(2)  The  case  of  a  person  conveyed  to  the 
workhouse  of  the  imion  or  parish  in  which  such 
person  is  at  the  time  chargeable. 

(3)  The  case  of  a  person  conveyed  to  or  from 
any  other  workhouse  Or  other  house  or  estab- 
lishment for  the  reception  of  poor  persons,  in 
Avhich  for  the  time  being  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  guardians  to  place  such  persons. 

Nor  to  give  money  to  or  on  account  of  any  such 
applicant  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  any  of  the 
objects  in  this  article  mentioned. 

Nor  to  pay,  wholly  or  in  part,  the  rent  of  the  house 
or  lodging  of  any  pauper,  nor  to  apply  any  portion 
of  the  relief  ordered  to  be  given  to  any  pauper  in 


payment  of  any  such  rent,  nor  to  retain  any  portion 
of  such  relief  for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  indirectly 
discharging  such  rent,  in  full  or  in  part,  for  any  such 
pauper. 

Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  article  contained 
shall  apply  to  any  shelter  or  temporary  lodging  procured 
for  a  poor  person  in  any  case  of  sudden  or  urgent  neces- 
sity or  mental  imbecility. 

Art.  4.  No  relief  shall  be  given  from  the  poor  rates  of 
any  of  the  said  parishes,  or  of  any  parish  comprised  in 
any  of  the  said  unions,  to  any  person  who  does  not  reside 
in  some  place  within  such  parish  or  union  respectively, 
save  and  except  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(1)  The  case  of  a  person  casually  within  such 
parish,  and  destitute. 

(2)  The  case  of  a  person  requiring  relief  on  account 
of  any  sickness,  accident,  or  bodily  or  mental  in- 
firmity, aft'ecting  him  or  her,  or  any  of  his  cr  her 
family. 

(3)  The  case  of  a  widow,  having  a  legitimate  child, 
dependent  on  her  for  support,  and  no  illegitimate 
child  bom  after  the  commencement  of  her  widow- 
hood, and  who  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death 
was  resident  with  him  in  some  jjlace  other  than  the 
parish  of  her  legal  settlement,  and  not  situated 
in  the  union  in  which  such  parish  is  comprised. 

(4)  The  case  of  a  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
maintained  in  a  workhouse  or  establishment  for  the 
education  of  poor  children  not  situate  within  the 
union  or  parish. 

(5)  The  case  of  the  wife  or  child  residing  within 
such  parish  or  union  of  some  person  not  residing 
therein. 

(6)  The  case  of  a  person  who  has  been  in  receipt 
of  relief  from  such  parish,  or  from  some  parish  in 
the  union  from  which  he  or  she  seeks  relief,  at  seme 
time  within  the  twelve  calendar  months  next  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  this  Order. 

Art.  5.  No  relief  shall  be  given  to  any  able-bodied  male 
person  while  he  is  emj^loyed  for  \^"ages  or  other  hire  or 
remuneration  by  any  person. 

Art.  6.  Every  able-bodied  male  person  if  relieved  out 
of  the  workhouse,  shall  be  set  to  work  by  the  guardians, 
and  be  kept  employed  under  their  direction  and  super- 
intendence so  long  as  he  continues  to  receive  relief. 

Art.  7.  Provided  that  the  regulations  in  Arts.  5  and  C 
shall  not  be  imperative  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(1)  The  case  of  a  person  receiving  relief  on  account 
of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 

(2)  The  case  of  a  person  receiving  relief  on  account  • 
of  any  sickness,  accident,  or  bodily  or  mental  in- 
firmity, affecting  such  person  or  any  of  his  family. 

(3)  The  case  of  a  person  receiving  relief  for  the 
purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  burial  of 
any  of  his  family. 

(4)  The  case  of  a  wife,  child,  or  children  cf  a  person 
confined  in  any  gaol  or  place  of  safe  custody. 

(5)  The  case  of  a  wife,  child,  or  children  resident 
within  the  parish  or  union  of  a  person  not  residing 
therein. 

Art.  8.  The  guardians  shall,  within  thirty  days  after 
they  shall  have  proceeded  to  act  in  execution  of  Art.  C, 
report  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  the  place  or  places  at  which 
able-bodied  male  paupers  shall  be  set  to  work,  the  sort 
or  sorts  of  work  in  which  they  or  any  of  them  shall  be 
employed,  the  times  and  mode  of  work,  and  the  provision 
made  for  superintending  them  while  working,  and  shall 
forthwith  discontinue  or  alter  the  same,  if  the  Poor  Law 
Board  shall  so  require. 

Art.  9.  No  relief  which  shall  be  contrary  to  any  regula- 
tion in  this  Order  shall  be  given  by  way  of  loan,  but  any 
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APPENDIX  No.  XV.  {G.)— continued. 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  Wallace.    {Q.  77105.) 


relief  which  may  be  given  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Order  to  or  on  account  of  any  person  to 
whom  relief  may  be  lawfully  given  above  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  or  to  his  wife,  or  any  part  of  his  or  her  family 
under  the  age  of  sixteen,  may,  if  the  guardians  shall  think 
fit,  be  given  by  way  of  loan. 

Art.  10.  If  the  guardians  shall,  upon  consideration  of 
the  special  circumstances  of  any  particular  case,  deem  it- 
expedient  to  depart  from  any  of  the  regulations,  herein- 
before contained  (except  those  contained  in  Art.  8),  and 
Avithin  twenty-one  days  after  such  departure  shall'  report 
the  same,  and  the  grounds  thereof,  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  the  relief  which  may  have  been  so  given  in  such 
case  by  such  guardians  before  an  answer  to  such  report 
shall  have  been  returned  by  the  said  board,  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  contrarj-  to  the  provisions  of  this  Order  ; 
and  if  the  Poor  Law  Board  shall  approve  of  such  departure, 
and  shall  notify  such  approval  to  the  guardians,  all  relief 
given  in  such  case  after  such  notification,  so  far  as  the 


same  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  such  approval,  shall  be  lawful,  anything  in  this  Order 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

SCHEDULE. 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Parish  of  Poplar 
Borough. 

Requisition  for  an  Exteaordinaey  Meeting  of 
Guardians. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  two  of  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  of  the  Psffish  of  Poplar  Borough,  do  hereby 
require  an  Extraordinary  Meeting  of  the  guardians  of 
the  said  parish  to  be  summoned,  to  be  holden  at  the  Board 
Room,  at  45  Upper  North  Street,  Poplar,  on  the  day 
of  ,  at       o'clock  in  the  to  take  into 

consideration  [set  out  business]. 

I  Guardians.' 


APPENDIX  No.  XV.  (D.) 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  C.  Wallace.    {Q.  77215.) 


Retukn  showing  length  of  residence  in  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough,  of  all  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief  for 

the  week  ending  September  14th,  1907. 

Residence  under  1  year  14 

42 
47 
77 
47 

-  236 
413 

-  461 

-  500 

-  313 
r       -       -  360 

Total       .       -       -       -  2,510 
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2 

years 

» 
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3 
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4 

5 

» 
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10 
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20 
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30 
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APPENDIX  No.  XVI.  (B). 


Handed  in  by  Mr.  Wm.  Marlou:    [Q.  77302.) 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES. 


Old-age  Pension  Scheme  adopted  at  the  Annual  Conference  held  March  25th,  1904. 


Scheme  as  Amended. 


A  person  (male  or  female),  while  in  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  of  not  less  than  5s. 
per  week  under  the  following  conditions  : — 

(1)  That  the  applicant  is  not  under  sixty-five  years  of 
age. 

(2)  That  the  applicant  is  a  British-born  subject,  or  a 
British  naturalised  subject  of  not  less  than  twenty-five 
years'  standing. 

(3)  That  the  applicant  has,  according  to  the  judgment 
of  the  pension  authority,  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of 
his  or  her  means  or  opportunities,  to  be  provident. 

(4)  An  applicant  shall  be  deemed  to  be  provident 
whose  lack  of  saving  has  been  due  rather  to  continued 
sickness  or  disablement,  or  other  exceptional  misfortune, 
or  to  expenditure  upon  the  education  and  improvement 
of  their  children,  or  maintenance  of  parents  or  relatives. 

(5)  That  the  R,pplicant  is  unable  to  work,  and  is  in 
need  of  a  pension. 

(6)  lhat  the  pension  authority  shall  not  take  into 
accoimt  any  sum  not  exceeding  5s.  per  week  received 
by  an  applicant  from  a  trade  imion  or  a  registered  friendly 
society. 

(7)  That  if  a  pensioner  under  this  scheme  receive 
Poor  Law  relief  (except  outdoor  medical  relief)  his  or 
her  pension  shall  cease,  but  may  be  renewed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  pension  authority  when  Poor  Law  relief 
ceases. 

(8)  That  every  pension  shall  be  reviewed  every  two 
years  by  the  pension  authority,  but  this  shall  not  take 
away  the  right  of  the  pension  authority  to  review  the 
pension  at  any  time,  pi'ovided  they  have  evidence  satis- 
factory to  themselves  that  the  pensioners'  income  from 
other  scm'ces  exceeds  the  limit  laid  down  in  Clause  6. 

(9)  That  a  pensioner  may  change  from  one  area  to 
another  on  notifying  the  existing  pension  authority, 
and  the  pension  authority  of  the  new  area  shall  then 
become  liable  to  continue  the  pension  subject  to  the 
general  conditions  of  the  scheme. 

(10)  That  every  pension  will  be  payable  weekly  or 
monthly  at  the  discretion  of  the  pension  authority 
tlu'ough  the  office  or  officer  of  such  authority. 

(11)  That  no  person  receiving  a  pension  imder  the 
scheme  shall  thereby  forfeit  the  right  of  voting  in  Parlia- 
mentary or  any  election  in  which  he  or  she  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  vote. 

(12)  That  in  order  to  claim  a  pension,  the  applicant 
sliall  fill  up  and  sign  a  form  giving  all  particulars  require  1 
(to  be  vouched  for  as  far  as  possible  by  two  ratepayers, 
not  being  relatives),  and  the  form  to  be  adopted  on  the 
lines  of  this  scheme  shall  be  added,  with  such  other 
documents  as  may  be  necessary,  as  a  schedule  to  the  Bill, 
provision  to  be  made  for  penalties  in  case  of  an  attemj^t 
to  defraud  the  public  revenue  through  the  application 
or  during  the  time  a  pension  is  paid. 


(13)  That  with  the  application  for  a  pension  the  appli- 
cant shall  give  date  and  place  of  birth,  which  the  pension 
authority  may  verify  by  reference  to  the  registrar  of 
births  and  deaths. 

(14)  That  as  far  as  possible  inquiries  as  to  applicants 
shall  be  made  through  employers,  fellow-workpeople,  and 
officers  of  institutions  with  which  the  applicant  may  be, 
or  may  have  been,  connected. 

(15)  That  in  the  event  of  an  applicant  desiring  to 
appeal  against  a  refusal  of  the  pension  authority  to 
grant  a  pension,  such  appeal  shall  be  only  to  the  nearest 
county  court,  the  decision  of  the  county  coirrt  judge  to  be 
final  and  binding.  In  the  case  of  Scotland  the  Court  of 
Appeal  shall  be  the  Sherifli's  Court. 

(16)  That  no  assignment  of,  or  charge  upon,  a  pension 
shall  be  valid,  and  in  the  case  of  bankruptcy  of  the  pen- 
sioner, the  pension  shall  not  pass  to  any  trustee  or  other 
person  acting  on  behalf  of  the  creditors. 

(17)  That  the  registrars  of  births  and  deaths  shall 
verify  date  of  birth  if  requiied  by  the  pension  authority, 
and  give  immediate  information  of  the  deaths  of  all 
jDersons  aged  sixty-five  and  upwards  to  the  pension 
authority  or  authorities  in  each  district. 

(18)  That  in  the  providing  of  pensions  under  this 
scheme,  neither  Parliament,  nor  any  authority  constituted 
by  Parliament,  shall  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  funds 
or  management  of  any  friendly  society  or  other  thrift 
institution. 

(19)  That  the  cost  of  providing  pensions  under  this 
scheme,  excluding  cost  of  local  administration,  shall  be 
met  by  the  Imperial  Treasury. 

(20)  That  the  city,  town,  rural  district,  or  urban 
district  and  borough  councils  shall  appoint  the  pension 
authorities  subject  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  Each  authority  shall  be  appointed  annually, 
and  shall  consist  of  ten  persons,  six  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed  from  the  council,  two  from  the  local 
branches  of  registered  friendly  societies,  and  two 
from  local  branches  of  trade  unions  or  other  thrift 
institutions,  the  latter  ioui  to  be  co-opted  by  the 
council. 

(b)  ^^Tiere  the  council  are  imable  to  seciu-e  the 
four,  or  any  of  the  four,  representatives  outside 
their  own  body,  then  the  whole  ten,  or  as  many  as 
may  be  needed  to  make  up  the  ten,  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  council. 

(c)  The  decisions  of  the  pension  authority  shall 
not  be  reviewed  by  the  council  or  any  other  body 
except  as  provided  in  Clause  (15). 

(21)  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  scheme,  the  city, 
town,  rural  district,  or  urban  district  and  borough  councils 
shall  be  held  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  for  payment  of 
the  pensions,  the  amounts  expended  in  pensions  to  be 
repaid  quarterly  by  the  Imperial  Treasury  to  the  local 
authorities,  but  the  expenses  of  local  administration 
shall  be  borne  by  the  said  local  authorities. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XVII.  (A.) 


{Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Lister  St«xd  ((?.  77463  (10)). 


Friendly    Societies    and   the    Poor    Law  Commission. 


A.O.F.  Offices, 

13,  Market  Buildings, 

Vicar  Lane,  Leeds. 

January  3rd,  1907. 

Dear  Sir  and  Bro., — In  addition  to  being  selected  as 
a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  National  Conference  of  Friendly 
Societies,  to  appear  in  London  before  the  Poor  Law 
Commission,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Commission  to 
assist  in  obtaining  information  in  Leeds,  as  to  the 
local  aspects  of  the  various  intricate  problems  into  which 
the  Commission  have  been  appointed  to  enquire.  Coun- 
cillor C.  H.  Wilson  has  also  been  approached  by  the 
■Commission  on  the  local  aspects,  and  he  has  undertaken 
to  tabulate  the  statistical  information  as  far  as  possible. 
I  have  undertaken  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  views 
■of  the  leaders  of  friendly  societies  in  Leeds  on  points 
submitted  by  the  Commission,  and  I  think  that  the  most 
satisfactory  way  of  securing  them  is  to  have  a  friendly 
conference,  to  which  you  are  cordially  invited.  The 
Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  8  p.m.  prompt,  at  the  Foresters' 
Institute,  Enheld  Road,  Roundhay  Road,  Leeds,  on 
Wednesday,  January  9th  next. 

I  append  the  list  of  subjects  upon  which  the  Com- 
mission desire  information.  It  would  materially  assist 
if  you  could  submit  your  views  in  wTiting  upon  the  whole 
■or  some  of  the  points  referred  to  in  the  list.  The  Com- 
mission (or  some  of  the  members  of  it)  propose  to  shortly 
visit  Leeds,  and  any  statement  or  statements  arising 
■out  of  our  meeting  on  January  8th  would  be  submitted 
to  them  prior  to  such  visit,  and  perhaps  one  or  more 
iocal  witnesses  would  be  invited  to  give  oral  evidence. 

The  whole  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  I 
hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  attend  on  the  date 
siamed. — Yours  fraternally, 

J.  Lister  Stead. 
Permanent  Secretary  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters. 


Subjects  upon  which  Iniormation  is  desired  by  the 
Poor  Law  Commission. 


Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

1 .  An  account  of  the  operations  and  effects  of  any  or  all 
of  the  chief  charities  in  the  neighbourhood. 

2.  The  respective  effect  on  the  recipients  of  charity  and 
Poor  Law  out-relief. 

3.  A  criticism  of  Poor  Law  methods  from  the  point  of 
view  of  those  engaged  in  charitable  work. 

4.  The  extent  of  co-operation  between  charity  and 
the  Poor  Law,  and  the  possibility  of  its  extension. 

5.  The  possibility  of  substituting  charity  for  out- 
relief. 

Friendly,  Co-operative,  and  other  Sdj-help  Societies. 

1.  Account  of  operations,  subscriptions,  benefits,  wage- 
limit  of  members,  etc. 

2.  Whether  possible  to  provide  for  old  age  pensions  by 
Friendly  Societies. 

3.  Effect  on  Friendly  Societies  of:  — 

(a)  Free  medical  State  relief ; 

(b)  Voluntary  hospitals  ; 

(•■)  State  system  of  old  age  pension  ;  and 
(d)  Freely  given  Poor  Law  Out-relief. 

4.  Possibility  of  further  co-operation  between  friendly 
societies  and  hospitals. 

5.  Effect  of  out-door  relief  and  Friendly  Societies'  Acts 
and  extent  of  action  under  them. 

6.  Whether  friendly  and  thrift  societies  are  progressing 
now  as  rapidly  as  they  did,  say  ten  years  ago. 
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Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  J.  Lister  Stead  {Q.  7746?  (H))- 


12,  Prince  Street, 

New  Wortley,  Leeds. 
January  \4:th,  1907. 

Dear  Sir  and  Bro., — In  response  to  your  invitation 
I  venture  to  offer  my  opinions  on  some  of  the  subjects 
•contained  in  your  circular. 

2.  Whether  possible  to  provide  for  old  age  pensions  by 
friendly  societies  ?  The  possibility  is  very  remote,  which 
arises  chiefly  from  the  economic  conditions  under  which 
u  large  poportion  of  the  members  hve.  The  struggle  for 
existence  is  so  keen  that  it  would  be  piinful  irony  to 
•enforce  upon  them  a  demand  to  provide  for  an  old  age 
pension  when  the  present  means  of  existence  are  so 
precarious.  Unemployment,  periodical  depressions  of 
trade,  and  the  insecurity  of  employment,  render  uni- 
versal application  of  any  scheme  impracticable. 

3.  The  effect  of  free  medical  state  rehef,  unless  carried 
-out  under  strict  regulations,  would  have  a  tendency  toen- 
oouiage  mahngering,  and  increase  the  sic'ifness  experienced. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  need  for  the  state  or  mumcipality 
to  provide  hcu5es  for  the  treatment  of  consumptives. 
This  would  have  a  most  beneficial  effect,  and  would  le 
greatly  welcomed  by  our  societies. 

The  effect  of  State  old  age  pensions  could  not  be  any- 
thing but  beneficial,  and  would  be  a  great  u.centive  to 
put  forth  greater  efforts  to  provide  for  the  comforts  of  old 
age.  It  would  strengthen  the  spirit  of  independence  and 
thrift  and  thereby  improve  the  character  and  standard 
of  manhood  of  the  nation. 

Freely  given  outdoor  relief.  Friendly  societies  hold 
favourable  views  on  the  question,  and  are  seeking  repre- 


sentation on  the  boards  to  enforce  it  in  opposition  to  the 
growing  custom  of  forcing  applicants  into  the  house. 

My  own  observations,  and  the  opinions  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  are  condemnatory  of  the  present 
methods.  The  humiliation  to  which  the  applicants  have 
to  submit  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilisation.  There  is  too 
much  power  and  trust  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  relieving 
officer,  and  too  little  discretion  used  by  the  guardians. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
recipients  of  outdoor  relief  should  be  placed  above  the 
status  of  criminals,  and  be  allowed  to  retain  their  full 
rights  of  citizenship.  Boards  of  guardians  should  be  given 
greater  powers  to  obtain  land,  for  the  purpose  of  utilising 
all  available  labour  of  the  inmates  for  the  production  cf 
commodities  necessary  for  their  maintenance,  and  make 
the  "  House  "  more  self-supporting,  and  thereby  relieve 
the  burden  on  the  rates. 

There  should  be  no  further  extension  of  buildings, 
except  in  the  form  of  infirmaries. 

I  would  recommend  the  erection  of  cottage  homes  for 
aged  couples  outside  the  workhouse  grounds. 

I  would  further  urge  that  the  Outdoor  Relief  Friendly 
Societies  Act,  1904  be  extended  to  the  widows  of  deceased 
members,  and  that  the  small  sums  granted  for  their 
assistance  from  the  widows  and  orphans  funds  of  our 
Orders  should  not  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
applj'ing  for,  or  in  receipt  of,  outdoor  relief.  I  would 
favour  the  equalisation  of  the  poor  rate  by  abolishing 
the  Iccal  rate,  and  substitute  it  by  one  upon  a  national 
basis. — Yours  fraternally, 

Joseph  Denison. 
Vice-CorLsul  of  the  A.  0.  Romans  Friendly  Socie'y. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  J.  DIXON 
ADAMS,  M.D.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  YEOVIL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL; 
LATE  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  BOTH  YEOVIL  AND  LANGPORT  UNIONS ; 
AND  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  NUMEROUS  CLUBS  FOR  A  PERIOD  OF  25  YEARS. 


RuKAL  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  Medical  assistance  is  obtainable  by  any  applicant 
whose  circumstances  require  it,  through  order  of  the 
relieving  officer  ;  indeed,  refusal  of  such  order  is  excep- 
tional. In  my  own  practice  the  boards  of  guardians 
have  always  considered  and  acceded  to  my  suggestions 
for  medical  comforts  for  patients,  or  their  admission  to 
hospitals  and  convalescent  homes,  to  which  the  boards 
subscribe. 

2.  Diphtheritic  antitoxin,  etc.,  are  supplied  gratis  by 
the  district  councils  and  by  the  boards  of  guardians,  not 
only  for  the  use  of  persons  in  receipt  of  medical  relief, 
but  to  all  medical  men  in  the  district,  for  the  use  of 
persons  too  poor  to  pay  for  expensive  remedies.  I 
conscientiously  believe  that  as  prompt  and  efficient 
medical  treatment  is  got  through  the  guardians'  order 
as  in  the  ordinary  way  by  fees. 

3.  Club  system,  or  contract  practice,  is  of  two  kinds  : — 

(a)  The  village  club  is  generally  a  "  breaking  " 
club;  that  is,  with  annual  or  septennial  division  of 
funds.  There  are  financial  and  other  objections  to 
this  system,  but  apparently  these  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  present  enquiry. 

(&)  Permanent  clubs,  such  as  Hearts  of  Oak,  Odd- 
fellows and  others,  offer  greater  advantages,  but  for 
entrance  to  these  the  applicant  should  be  young 
and  must  be  of  sound  constitution. 

4.  In  both  instances  I  believe  the  medical  attendance 
and  treatments  to  be  quite  satisfactory.    In  a  scattered 


rural  district  and  with  limited  nursing  help,  cases  both 
surgical  and  medical  occur,  to  which  the  resources  and 
appliance  of  a  hospital  are  essential,  and,  fortunately  for 
this  neighbourhood,  always  to  be  obtained.  The  Taunton 
Hospital  receives  patients  gratuitously,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  these  are  only  of  a  class  whose  circumstances 
justify  the  assistance  given.  Certainly  none  are  too 
poor  for  admission.  Local  contributions  to  the  funds 
of  this  hospital  are  through  collections  at  places  of  worship, 
bible  classes,  private  subscriptions,  collection  boxes  and 
other  means. 

5.  There  appears  no  want  of  co-operation  between 
the  Poor  Law  authority,  voluntary  effort,  hospitals  and 
medical  clubs. 

6.  The  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance  of  the  in- 
digent poor  is  at  present  under  one  authority,  viz.,  the 
boards  of  guardians.  I  believe  that  such  medical  assist- 
ance is  good  and  efficient,  and  readily  obtainable  by  those 
entitled  to  it. 

7.  Every  member  of  the  wage-earning  class,  by  small 
periodic  payment,  can  obtain  for  himself  and  family 
unlimited  medical  treatment,  either  through  a  club  or 
by  private  arrangement. 

8.  I  see  no  reason  to  think  that  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity suffers  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  amount 
or  quality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present  available 
for  the  poor. 


APPENDIX  No.  XIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  MARK  L.  BAKER,  RELIEVING  OFFICER  OF 

ST.  THOMAS'  UNION,  EXETER. 


Rural  Districts — Devon. 


Poor  Law  Administration. 

1.  My  experience  has  been  that  people  whose  social 
position  has  been  fairly  good,  very  reluctantly  apply  for 
parochial  relief,  and  many  half  starve  themselves  rather 
than  resort  to  it.  As  for  the  industrial  classes,  I  con- 
sider they  are  more  inclined  to  educate  themselves  to- 
wards thrift  than  hitherto. 

2.  A  peculiarity  that  struck  me  in  my  late  district 
(Exmouth)  was  the  following:  "Men  who  absolutely 
refused  to  work  and  yet  if  their  family  became  entirely 
destitute  the  relieving  officer  was  expected  to  prevent  any 
serious  consequence,  although  forbidden  by  Standing 
Orders  from  relievuig  able-bodied  persons." 

3.  Merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief.  In  cases  where 
widows,  especially  of  those  whose  husbands  had  been 


thrifty  men,  have  been  left  with  large  families,  outdoor 
relief  seems  greatly  preferable,  inasmuch  as  not  only  are 
the  families  kept  together,  but  are  at  first  partially  self- 
supported  and  gradually  become  more  so.  I  ahvays 
endeavour  to  persuade  my  board  to  deal  liberally  with 
persons  whose  lives  have  been  sober,  steady,  and 
industrious. 

4.  Indoor  relief  is  advisable  in  cases  of  aged  and  infirm, 
persons,  having  no  friends  with  whom  to  reside,  for  if  with 
strangers  they  often  are  not  kept  clean  and  become  other- 
wise sadly  neglected. 

■'5.  Respecting  those  persons  who  have  always  been 
improvident,  regardless  of  their  future,  the  workhouse 
is  always  advised  by  me. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XlX.—Conlimied. 


6.  The  applicants  for  relief  principally  comprise  the 
labouring  class,  aged  widows  with  no  means,  and  widows 
with  young  families.  (A  small  portion  only  represent 
mechanics  and  the  middle  class  reduced  in  circumstances 
through  sickness,  and  other  unforeseen  circumstances.) 

7.  As  to  the  causes,  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the 
districts  one  finds  excessive  drinking  the  chief  cause,  but 
in  the  rural  parts  it  is  the  poor  farm  labourer  who  has 
toiled  hard  all  his  life  and  never  earned  sufficient  to  make 
provision  for  old  age  and  infirmities,  or  the  widow.  Oc- 
casionally there  are  young  widows  with  long  families,  the 
husbands  having  died  suddenly ;  consequently  the  widows 
are  not  left  in  such  circumstances  enabling  them  to  main- 
tain the  families. 

8.  Relief  is  administered  by  renting  a  pay-station 
(where  all  fresh  applications,  other  than  urgent  cases, 
are  received)  in  each  parish  in  the  union.  In  the  case 
of  bedridden  people  a  member  of  the  family  usually 
fetches  the  pay. 

9.  There  are  several  reforms  in  Poor  Law,  which,  in  my 
opinion ,  would  prove  advantageous  to  the  relieving  officer 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  such  as  the  old  persons 
having  no  friends  to  study  or  care  for  them  and  who 
are  past  looking  after  themselves.  Their  lives  are  always 
more  or  less  in  danger  and  consequently  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  make  a  compulsory  law  for 
thes  j  cases  to  b3  treated  indoor. 

10.  Some  further  powers  should  be  given  to  Poor  Law 
authorities  to  compel  sons  to  contribute  direct  to  their 
parents'  support  without  the  parents  actually  becoming 
chargeable  to  the  rates,  thus  the  parochial  relief  would  be 
greatly  diminished  and  the  imion  saved  the  expenses  of 


procuring  Orders  against  such  persons  besides  the  districts 
becoming  much  less  pauperised. 

Charity  and  Voluntary  Efforts 

11.  There  are  a  few  of  the  recipients  of  charity  who, 
although  able,  would  never  work,  if  they  could,  by  their 
pleas,  obtain  sufficient  charity  to  live.  It  is  doubtful 
if,  in  some  measure,  a  few  people  have  the  same  view 
when  applying  for  outdoor  relief.  I  think  generally  the 
poor  do  not  care  to  apply  for  outdoor  relief,  but  very  few 
do  object  to  assistance  from  charitable  institutions. 

12.  I  have  never  experienced  any  criticism  respecting 
Poor  Law  methods  from  persons  engaged  in  charitable 
work. 

13.  The  only  co-operation  existing  between  charity 
and  Poor  Law  is  in  respect  of  district  nurse.  In  many 
of  my  parishes  the  guardians,  in  response  to  applications 
that  have  been  made,  willingly  grant  a  subscription. 

14.  In  my  opinion  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  substitute 
charity  for  out-relief. 

Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

15.  I  think  this  practically  possible  if  employers  would 
compel  their  employes  to  join  a  friendly  society  when 
young.  Of  course  the  barrier  is  in  respect  of  persons  who 
could  not  pass  a  medical  examination. 

16.  With  respect  to  friendly  societies,  I  would  mention 
that  my  guardians  encourage  those  applicants  (with  long 
families)  for  parochial  relief,  who  have  been  thrifty,  by 
making  but  little  allowance  for  what  relief  they  obtain 
from  friendly  societies. 

17.  I  should  say  friendly  and  thrift  societies  are  now 
progressing  as  rapidly  as  ever  and  are  more  stable. 


APPENDIX  No.  XX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  RUSSELL  BARRINGTON,   MEMBER  OF  THE  LANGPORT 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  I  would  reply  that  I 
personally  have  been  strongly  of  opinion  for  many  years 
that  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  all  persons  con- 
cerned if  aU  outdoor  relief  by  way  of  aUowance  was 
totally  aboUshed  by  law.  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of 
persons  who  were  too  ill  to  be  removed,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  single  guardian  beside  myself,  on  my 
board,  who  thinks  the  same  as  I  do. 

2.  Pauperism  is  caused  very  greatly,  I  think,  by  outdoor 
relief. 

3.  In  my  Union  outdoor  relief  is  the  general  rule  and 
indoor  relief  the  exception.  In  the  administration  of 
outdoor  relief  I  am  afraid  that  the  relief  of  the  rates  is 
far  more  considered  than  the  relief  of  the  applicant, 
and  there  is  one  thing  that  we  very  commonly  do,  which 
I  consider  abominable.  If,  for  instance,  an  applicant 
has  several  able-bodied  children,  who  are  either  con- 
tributing nothing,  or  not  enough  to  maintain  their  father 
or  mother,  we  often  give  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week  to  the  appli- 
cant, and  make  orders  on  the  children  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  that  amount.  Those  contributions,  if  we  get 
them,  go  to  the  repayment  in  whole,  or  in  part,  of  the 
allowance  we  have  voted.  If  we  are  successful  in  getting 
the  contributions  from  the  children,  which  we  are  not 
always,  our  rates  are  saved,  but  the  hearts  and  the  pockets 


of  the  children  are  for  ever  after  sealed  up  against  their 
parents. 

t  4.  I  think  the  legislature  ought  to  make  up  its  mind  a 
little  more  definitely  as  to  the  principles  on  which  Poor 
Law  relief  should  be  administered,  and  when  it  has  solved 
this  most  difficult  problem  it  should  try  and  make  it 
so  clear  that  '  he  who  runs  may  read." 

5.  Further,  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  pending  the 
total  abolition  of  out-relief,  the  discretion  of  guardians 
in  the  administration  of  it  should  be  considerably  limited. 
For  instance,  when  an  applicant  is  once  admitted  into 
the  workhouse  or  infirmary,  or  in  the  case  of  children  into 
the  schools,  the  guardians  are  obliged  by  law  to  see  that 
that  apphcant  is  properly  housed,  fed,  clothed  and  washed, 
whereas  in  the  case  of  out-rehef  it  is  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  guardians  as  to  what  amount  the  appli- 
cant is  to  receive.  A  guarantee  that  such  aUowance 
will  keep  body  and  soul  together  is  seldom,  if  ever,  asked 
for ;  I  would  therefore  venture  to  suggest  that  it  should  be 
made  illegal  for  any  out-relief  to  bo  given  at  all,  unless 
ample  proof  could  be  given  that  such  rehef  would  be 
supplemented  by  a  sufficient  income  from  other  sources 
to  maintain  the  apphcant  in  at  least  as  good  a  position 
as  he  would  be  if  he  was  provided  for  in  the  workhouse. 

6.  I  will  only  add  that  I  have  been  six  years  guardian 
in  this  union  and  a  good  many  years  ago  I  served  on  the 
Kensington  Board  of  Guardians  for  about  ten  years. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  R.  SOWTON  BARROW,  SOLICITOR,  CLERK  TO  THE 
DULVERTON  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  FOR  ABOUT  TEN  YEARS. 


Rtjbal  Distbicts — Somerset. 


Poor  Laiv  Administration. 

1.  The  industrial  condition  of  this  union  is  mainly  an 
agricultural  one. 

2.  We  have  had  no  experiments  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration. 

3.  My  views  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  outdoor 
and  indoor  relief  are  that  in  cases  of  persons  living  alone, 
applying  for  relief,  they  should  have  an  order  for  the 
workhouse,  where  they  would  be  better  provided  for  and 
looked  after. 

4.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  this  district 
are  widows  and  old  men  and  agricultural  labourers. 

5.  The  cause  of  pauperism  is  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  due  to  a  lack  of  thrift  and  independence  and  to 
the  general  slothfulness  of  the  applicant. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
in  this  district  are  farmers. 

7.  I  think  our  relieving  ofiScer  has  sent  you  rules  as  to 
relief  in  this  district. 

8.  I  am  inclined  to  advocate  some  distinction  being 
made  between  the  deserving  and  undeserving  poor.  The 
deserving  poor  I  would  bo  kind  to,  the  undeserving, 
workshies,  and  general  wasters  I  would  treat  as  strictly 
as  I  possibly  could. 


9.  The  workhouse  is  situate  in  a  pleasant  spot  near  th» 
River  Barle  and  is  constructed  to  provide  for  the  accom- 
modation of  sixty  inmates  in  charge  of  a  master  and 
matron  and  nurse.  The  inmates  are  mostly  old  people.. 
They  are  kindly  treated,  and,  I  believe,  happy. 

Charities. 

10.  I  think  the  effect  of  charities  to  a  certain  extent 
reduces  the  granting  of  relief  in  this  district. 

11.  The  effect  on  the  recipients  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
not  a  very  good  one,  as  it  tends  to  make  them  indolent  and 
they  appear  to  look  upon  both  as  an  absolute  right. 

12.  I  think  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  should  be  kept 
distinct, 

13  I  do  not  see  what  object  would  be  gained  by  sub- 
stituting charity  for  out-relief. 

Friendly  Societies. 

14.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  friendly  societies  and 
would  almost  go  to  the  length  of  making  it  compulsory 
for  everyone  to  belong  to  some  kind  or  other.  If  this  were 
the  case  old-age  pensions  would  not  be  heard  of. 

15.  I  consider  that  friendly  societies  generally  have 
not  been  treated  well  either  by  the  present  or  past  Govern- 
ments. They  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  A.  BEER,  MEMBER  OF  THE  ST.  THOMAS- 
BOARD  OF  GUASDIAKS,  EXETER. 


Rural  Districts — Devon. 


1.  The  union  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  with  a  few 
small  towns. 

2.  There  are  no  peculiarities  or  experiments  here  Ln 
Poor  Law  administration. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  is  preferable  to  indoor  whenever 
it  can  be  granted. 

4.  Applicants  for  relief  are  chiefly  of  the  labouring 
classes  who  have  been  imable  to  save,  but  occasionally 
persons  of  higher  social  standing,  owing  to  misfortune  or 
illness. 

5.  A  few  years  ago  lack  of  employment  was  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  pauperism,  but  things  are  better  now. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
consists  of  farmers,  clergjrmen,  gentlemen,  in  the  order 
named,  with  a  few  tradesmen  from  the  towns. 


7.  In  chronic  outdoor  cases  rel'ef  is  granted  for  twenty- 
six  weeks  at  the  longest,  so  that  all  cases  come  up  for 
revision  at  least  twice  a  year.  In  other  cases,  relief  is 
granted  for  short  periods,  generally  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cases  and  the  doctor's  certificate. 

8.  With  regard  to  reforms  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  Better  classification  of  cases  in  workhouse. 
(6)  Separation  of  the  imbeciles  from  the  other 
inmates. 

9.  Short  service  men  from  the  Army  and  men  of 
various  trades  are  often  out  of  employment,  and  are 
very  frequently  on  the  road  as  tramps.  They  say  they 
cannot  fhid  any  work.  My  experience  of  them,  if  you 
find  ttem  a  job  they  very  rarely  finished  it;  they  are 
totally  unfit  or  don't  care  to  do  f-rm  work  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Their  ages  run,  say,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years  or  to  forty-five  and  some  older. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  FLORENCE  BLAKE,  MEMBER  OF  THE  YEOVIL 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — SoMrRSET. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Yeovil  Board  of 
duardians  since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1894.  I  have  lived  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life  in 
this  parish  and  have  been  accustomed  to  visit  in  the  homes 
of  the  working  classes  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  I  can 
loolc  back  forty  years  and  contrast  the  style  of  living  in  the 
-cottages  then  with  the  present  time  ;  in  food,  clothing  and 
home  comforts  there  is  a  wonderful  advance  since  those 
■days. 

2.  Except  for  the  town  of  Yeovil  this  Union  is  an 
agricultural  district,  composed  of  scattered  villages, 
mostly  small,  the  two  largest.  South  Petherton  and 
TVIartock,  having  barely  2,000  mhabitants  each.  In 
Yeovil  there  are  important  glove  factories,  from  which  a 
great  deal  of  home  work  is  given  out  and  brought  even  to 
South  Petherton,  which  is  nine  miles  from  Yeovil.  In 
many  homes  the  earnings  of  the  wife  or  daughters  are  an 
important  item.  The  work  is  not  very  regular,  and 
generally  hurried,  so  that  it  often  leads  to  bad  management 
of  the  homes,  everything  is  left  for  the  sake  of  the  work 
and  the  money  earned  does  not  do  as  much  good  as  it 
might  imder  diflPerent  circumstances. 

3.  If  the  old  people  are  living  in  homes  M'here  they  can 
be  properly  looked  after  and  cared  for,  I  think  they  are 
much  happier  and  better  with  outdoor  relief  than  to  be 
forced  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  especially  in  coimtry 
parishes  where  they  are  known  to  the  guardians  in- 
•dividually  and  often  receive  a  little  help  and  kindness  from 
friends  and  neighbours,  but  there  must  always  be  certain 
cases  which  can  only  be  managed  properly  in  the  work- 
house infirmary.  Old  men  in  particular,  if  they  come  to 
be  left  solitary,  are  often  difficult  to  arrange  for  satis- 
factorily, and  it  seems  as  if  the  workhouse  was  more  and 
more  needed  as  an  infirmary  where  helpless  old  people  can 
be  properly  cared  for  and  looked  after.  There  are  also 
cases  mcapable  of  looking  after  themselves,  though  not 
bad  enough  to  be  certified  for  an  asylum  and  at  present 
the  workhouse  infirmary  is  the  only  place  for  them. 

4.  The  majority  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  this 
Union  are  widows  or  single  women  of  middle  age  who  find 
it  difficult  to  earn  their  living  entirely  ;  if  their  rent  is 
secure  they  manage  to  rub  along,  doing  a  little  charing  or 
gloving,  and  the  majority  prefer  living  a  hard  life  in  their 
own  parishes  and  in  freedom  rather  than  go  into  the  work- 
house, where  they  dread  the  restraint  and  having  to  live 


according  to  rule.  I  must  explain  that  it  is  considered  no 
disgrace  by  the  majority — there  are  some  exceptions — of 
poor  people  in  this  Union  to  accept  outdoor  relief;  it  is 
looked  on  more  in  the  nature  of  old-age  pensions,  and  many 
would  far  rather  take  it  from  the  rates  than  be  beholden 
to  their  children.  This  the  guardians  constantlj^  have  to 
contend  with. 

5.  Agricultural  wages  are  low  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
for  a  labouring  man  to  bring  up  his  family  and  also  make 
provision  for  old  age.  The  younger,  better  class  of 
agricultural  labourers  mostly  belong  now  to  some  good 
friendly  society,  so  that  when  sickness  comes  they  are  in 
great  measure  provided  for,  but  this  does  not  apj^ly  to  our 
present  old  people,  who,  if  they  ever  belonged  to  any  club, 
would  only  have  been  in  a  village  "  breaking  club,"  from 
which  they  will  have  already  drawn  all  they  can.  Drink 
here,  as  elsewhere,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes^of  pauperism. 

6.  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Yeovil  Board  of 
Guardians  are  farmers,  but. there  is  a  good  sprinkling  of 
coimtry  gentlemen  and  business  men,  a  few  clergymen 
and  Nonconformist  ministers,  working  men  and  three 
ladies  — a  very  fairly  representative  board. 

7.  Our  Union  is  divided  into  three  relief  districts  with 
one  relieving  officer  for  each  district.  Outdoor  relief  is 
given  to  the  recipients  at  their  own  houses  instead  of  at 
relief  stations  as  in  former  times  ;  we  find  this  a  much 
better  plan.  The  relieving  officer  visiting  each  home  every 
week  gets  to  know  the  home  conditions  much  better,  and 
can  judge  if  they  are  changing  for  the  better  or  worse. 
Outdoor  relief  has  now  for  some  years  been  all  given  in 
money,  except  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  mostly  cases 
in  receipt  of  temporary  relief  only,  where  it  is  known  to  be 
desirable  to  give  it  in  bread  and  groceries.  We  are  very 
chary  in  granting  medical  relief  to  those  not  in  receipt  of 
outdoor  relief,  as  we  find  it  is  a  first  step  to  pauperism  and 
the  doctors  are  now  mostly  willing  to  take  people  into  a 
medical  club  for  a  small  yearly  payment. 

8.  By  far  the  most  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  class  to 
deal  with  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  are  the  single  women  with  illegitimate  children 
in  the  workhouse,  but  I  can  offer  no  suggestion  for  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  terribly  sad  side  of  our  work  as 
guardians. 
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APPENDICES  : 
APPENDIX  No.  XXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  EDWARD 
A.  BRASH,  M.R.C.S.  (ENG.),  L.R.C.P.  (LOND.) ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR 
THE  COUNTY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  EXETER. 


RuKAL  Districts — Devon. 


1.  I  am  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
in  London,  and  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
England  ;  I  am  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County 
of  the  Citj'  of  Exeter,  I  am  senior  surgeon  to  the  Exeter 
Dispensary,  and  have  been  a  member  of  the  staff  for 
thirty  years ;  for  about  the  same  period  I  have  been  a  Poor 
Law  district  medical  officer,  and  surgeon  to  the  Exeter 
l}nng-in  charity.  I  am  also  surgeon  to  the  London  and 
South  Western  Railway  Company,  and  I  have  been 
engaged  in  general  practice  here  for  thirty-two  years. 

2.  The  sanitary  authority  remove  and  treat  free  of  cost 
all  cases  of  notifiable  disease,  and  supply  disinfectant 
and  advice,  and  disinfect  premises  free  of  cost.  The 
town  council  render  no  other  medical  assistance. 

3.  The  Poor  Law. — Any  person  requiring  medical 
assistance  can  obtain  the  same  by  applying  for  an  order 
from  the  relieving  officers.  My  experience  is  that  many 
persons  earning  over  £1  a  week  obtain  medical  assistance 
in  this  way. 

4.  —  Voluntary  Effort,  etc. — The  Exeter  Charity  Organisa- 
tion renders  assistance  in  money  or  kind  to  deserving 
persons,  both  in  illness  and  distress. 

5.  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital. — All  cases  of 


accident  are  treated  free.  Surgical  and  medical  cases 
are  treated  upon  recommends,  the  limit  of  income  being: 
25s.  a  week. 

6.  Exeter  Dispensary  has  eleven  medical  men  on  the- 
staff,  two  of  whom  attend  daily  to  see  patients  who  ar& 
admitted  on  subscriber's  recommend ;  if  too  ill  to  attend,, 
the  patients  are  visited  at  their  homes.  Wage  limits 
£1,  except  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

7.  Exeter  Lying-in  Charity. — Wage  limit  18s.  Women 
are  attended  by  the  midwife  at  their  own  homes  with 
medical  assistance,  if  required ;  a  supply  of  hnen  is  also 
lent. 

8.  Medical  Clubs. — My  experience  is  that  the  poor  do 
not  belong  to  clubs. 

9.  Poverty  and  improvidence  is  the  cause  of  seeking 
assistance. 

10.  I  do  not  know  of  any  overlapping,  but  find  that 
the  institutions  named  above  do  co-operate. 

IL  I  know  the  possibihty  of  combining  the  whole 
work  of  medical  assistance  of  the  poor  under  one  authority 
is  out  of  the  question. 

12.  The  health  of  the  community  has  in  no  way  suffered 
from  insufficiency  or  quality  of  medical  assistance. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  PHILIP  P.  BROADMEAD,  GUARDIAN  OF  THE 
WELLINGTON  UNION  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS  AND  CHAIRMAN  FOR  THE  LAST  SIX  YEARS. 


RuBAL  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  The  town  of  Wellington  has  a  large  woollen  manu- 
factory. The  town  of  Wiveliscombe  a  brewery  and  a 
small  woollen  manufactory ;  the  rest  of  the  union  is 
agricultural. 

2.  We  board  out  our  children  in  the  country  parishes 
with  marked  success. 

3.  When  paupers  are  deserving  and  properly  looked 
after  I  approve  of  outdoor  relief,  in  other  cases  indoor. 

4.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  are  mostly  agricultural 
labourers,  and  in  the  towns  the  general  labourers.  Messrs. 
Fox  Brothers,  Wellington,  give  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week 
to  their  workmen  after  so  many  years'  continual  work. 
"  Fox  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  will  give  a  pension  of  5s.  per 
week  to  aU  persons  who  have  left  their  employ,  who  at 
the  time  of  leaving  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
five  years,  and  who  shall  have  been  in  their  employ  un- 
interruptedly for  twenty-five  years  previously,  or  to  any 
person  who  shall  have  worked  for  the  firm  for  forty  years 
continuously,  whatever  their  age  at  leaving." 

5.  The  cause  of  pauperism  is  the  fact  that  wages  are 
not  sufficient  to  allow  a  man  with  a  family  to  lay  by  for 
old  age. 

6.  In  the  country  parishes  we  have  as  guardians  four 
clergymen,  two  or  three  magistrates,  and  the  rest  farmers. 
In  the  towns,  manufacturers,  shop-keepers,  a  solicitor, 
an  ex-sergeant  of  the  police  and  a  builder. 


7.  We  make  relatives  who  can  assist  help  maintain 
their  relations.  In  1895  the  amount  collected  in  this  way 
was  £181.  In  1906  £374.  Careful  inquiry  in  every  case, 
and  rehef  only  put  on  in  the  first  instance  for  four  weeks, 
to  give  guardians  an  opportunity  to  inquire  personally 
into  the  case.  A  fortnight's  notice  of  periodical  revision 
given  to  the  guardians  of  the  parish  to  be  revised.  Re- 
lieving officers  to  visit  every  case  at  least  once  in  every 
three  months  and  a  record  of  his  visits  laid  before  the 
board  at  each  meeting.  A  committee  of  three  guardians 
appointed  to  see  this  duty  is  properly  carried  out. 

8.  With  regard  to  reforms,  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following : — 

(a)  No  child  over  three  years  of  age  to  be  left  in  a 
workhouse.  Guardians  to  have  power  to  board  out 
any  child  of  indoor  poor. 

(6)  Guardians  to  have  full  discretion  as  to  placing 
out  children  entitled  to  leave  school  in  employment,, 
and  reUeving  them  until  able  to  maintain  themselves. 

(c)  Guardians  to  have  power  to  apply  for  an  order 
of  justices  authorising  the  removal  to  the  workhouse 
of  any  person  in  receipt  of  relief  who  has  no  home 
or  friends  willing  to  look  after  them,  and  who  are  so 
sick  or  infirm  that  they  cannot  be  properly  cared  for 
out  of  the  workhouse. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  HYLA  CATFORD,  RELIEVING  OFFICER  OF  THE 
DULVERTON  UNION  SINCE  JUNE  30th,  1904. 


RuKAL  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  My  district  is  a  rural  one,  the  industry  being  almost 
exclusively  agriculture,  and  the  labouring  classes  on  the 
whole  are  fairly  well  off  ;  they  work  for  the  farmers  at  a 
wage  of  about  12s.  per  week,  with  cottage,  garden,  and 
certain  other  privileges,  such  as  20  yards  of  ground  in  a 
field  for  growing  potatoes,  wood  for  fuel,  etc.  General 
labourers  work  at  a  wage  of  3s.  per  day,  without  privileges, 
and  it  is  seldom  any  need  arises  for  special  experiments 
in  Poor  Law  administration,  as  work  is  plentiful,  and  the 
union  thinly  populated  in  propartion  to  the  area.  Con- 
stant work  is,  therefore,  pretty  well  assured  to  the  able- 
bodied  man. 

2.  My  views  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  reUef  are  impartial:  where  the  workhouse 
test  is  appUed,  the  former  is  a  great  help  to  discriminate 
cases  for  outdoor  relief  and  genuine  destitution,  and  in 
the  case  of  old  and  infirm  persons  living  alone  the  work- 
house should  be  made  compulsory,  or  some  system  similar 
to  the  "  Boarding-out  of  Children  Order  "  adopted. 

3.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  my 
district  are  : — 

(o)  Old  and  infirm  widows. 

(b)  Old  and  infirm  married  couples. 

(c)  Widows  with  families,  and 

(d)  Men  with  families  who  apply  on  account  of 
their  own  sickness,  or  some  member  of  their  family, 


the  majority  over  all  other  classes  being  old  and 
infiim  widows,  and  single  women. 

4.  The  causes  of  pauperism  I  attribute  to  a  lack  of 
the  spirit  of  independence,  coupled  in  some  cases  with 
indolence  and  a  love  of  present  luxury ;  misfortune, 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  genuine  inabihty  of  persons 
working  at  a  small  wage  to  bring  up  largo  families  and 
provide  for  unlooked-for  misfortune  or  old  age. 

5.  Respecting  the  administration  of  relief  in  this 
union,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  rules  adopted  by  my  board, 
which  are  generally  acted  upon  as  a  basis  for  granting 
outdoor  relief. 

6.  During  the  course  of  my  experience  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  unwilUngncss  of  children  to  help 
support  their  parents,  and  to  their  apparent  indifference 
in  preventing  them  from  coming  on  the  rates  ;  they  look 
upon  outdoor  relief  as  their  right  after  a  certain  age. 

7.  As  a  reform  in  the  Poor  Laws  I  would  suggest : — ■ 

(a)  That  power  be  given  to  boards  of  Guardians 
and  their  officers  to  detain  single  women  giving  birth 
to  illegitimate  children  in  the  lying-in  wards,  and 
the  feeble-minded,  in  the  workhouse. 

{b)  That  old  and  infirm  persons  living  alone  be 
compelled  to  go  into  the  workhouse,  or  live  with 
friends  willing  to  enter  into  an  undertaking  with 
the  guardians  to  look  after  them. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXVIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  RICHARD  CAVENDISH,  MASTER  OF  THE  LANGPORT 

UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  My  experience  of  Poor  Law  work  is  one  of  extremes, 
viz.,  a  large  up-to-date  (popularly  so-called)  "  House  " 
in  an  industrial  centre,  where  all  classes  of  poor  can  be 
dealt  with  efficiently,  and  a  "  House  "  in  a  strictly  rural 
district  where  classes  do  not  exist.  From  July,  1891, 
I  served  for  five  and  a  half  years  under  the  Chorlton 
Guardians,  Manchester,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Male 
Insane  (some  years  under  the  then  Chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Milsom  Rhodes,  a  well  known  Poor  Law  reformer). 
The  observation  of  and  the  dealing  with  this  class  passing 
through  the  wards  formed  to  me  an  interesting  study. 
Ten  years  ago  I  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Langjjort 
Workhouse. 

2.  The  contrast  between  these  two  "  Houses "  was 
striking — remarkably  so.  A  more  cheerless,  desolate 
interior  I  have  seldom  seen,  devoid  of  any  comfort,  with 
the  added  absence  of  sanitary  and  other  satisfactory 
arrangements.  Good  food  grossly  wasted  on  fattening 
pigs  for  want  of  even  elementary  methods  of  cooking. 
These  defects  have  been  remeched  and  many  changes 
effected  for  the  better,  though  not  without  some  trouble 
and  persistent  pressure. 

3.  The  inmates  (average,  sixty  at  present,  including 
five  children)  are  the  aged,  the  mentally  and  physically 
defective,  mostly  unfit  to  look  after  themselves  outside 
the  workhouse  or  even  to  mix  with  their  fellow  beings 
for  some  cause  or  another.  There  are  two  acres  of  garden 
imder  cultivation,  and,  whenever  possible,  all  are  employed 
doing  something,  as  far  as  their  several  infirmities  will 
allow.  The  rules  of  the  house  are  necessarily  greatly 
relaxed,  and  our  aim  has  been  to  make  them  feel  at  home. 
Their  dress  is  not  distinct,  visiting  allowed  any  day,  and 
liberty  granted  in  suitable  cases. 

4.  TIio  fear  of  having  to  come  into  the  "  House  "  is 
still  very  great  in  this  union.  Its  mild  restraint,  its 
attendant  habits  of  heahhy  cleanliness  and  plain  regular 
living  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the  cause. 


5.  Out-rehef  has  attractions.  It  is  doubtless  a  power- 
ful agent  in  creating  and  fostering  pauperism,  far  more  so 
than  many  would  care  to  admit.  Compared  to  in- 
maintenance  its  present  cheapness  is  often  lost  sight 
of ;  its  after  effects  possibly  in  no  small  degree  directly 
account  for  the  present  chaos  of  the  whole  Poor  Law 
system,  admirable  at  its  inception  seventy  years  ago. 

6.  Still,  som3on3  must  rent  somebody's  "  country 
cottage  "  and  when  the  roof  tumbles  over  their  heads  or 
the  "  home  "  is  contemned  by  the  sanitary  authority  it 
is  time  for  the  poor,  often  in  a  deplorable  state  of  neglect, 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  the  "House."  The  "home"  of 
the  very  poor  in  this  part  of  the  country  is,  hke  the  present 
"  Workhouse,"  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  When  out- 
relief  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  habit  and  matter  of 
routine  only,  and  especially  when  given  in  cases  of  the 
mentally  weak  or  semi-imbeciles  at  certain  ages,  its 
consequences  mxist  become  apparent  and  quite  dangerous 
to  society.  However  sentiment  is  a  factor  not  to  be 
despised. 

7.  With  regard  to  reforms,  I  beg  most  respectfully  to 
suggest : — • 

(a)  Central  control  (county  or  borough). 

(b)  The    classification    of    existing  worldiouses 
those  best  fitted  to  be  converted  to  purposes  for  which 
they  would  appear  most  suitable. 

(c)  The  estabUshment  of  labour  colonies  or  "  real  " 
workhouses  on  the  continental  system  "  Arbeit- 
Anstalten,"  and  thus  clear  the  country  of  tramps 
and  loafers,  many  of  whom  ave  quite  unfit  to  be  at 
large. 

(d)  The  greater  care  and  control  of  "  known " 
imbeciles  and  thus  diminish  their  reproducing  of 
their  kind  and  arrest  the  worst  form  of  degeneration. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  XXVIII 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  PTOLEMY 
AUGUSTUS  COLMER,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.S.A.;  IN  PRACTICE  FOR  SEVENTEEN  YEARS, 
AND  Vi^ITH  HIS  FATHER  BEFORE  THIS  IN  YEOVIL;  HONORARY  SURGEON  TO 
HOSPITAL;  SURGEON  TO  WOBORNE'S  ALMSHOUSE,  AND  MANY  FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES 


Provincial  Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  Town  council,  acting  as  local  sanitary  authority, 
provides  an  isolation  hospital  where  any  inhabitant  of 
the  borough  suffering  from  infectious  disease  can  be 
admitted  and  attended  by  the  medical  officer  of  health,  all 
free  of  charge.  For  several  years  the  hospital  has  been 
occupied  with  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  and  having  had  an 
outbreak  of  diphtheria  these  latter  cases  have  had  to  be 
treated  in  their  own  homes,  and  owing  to  the  want  of 
proper  nursing  many  of  these  cases  have  died.  Town 
council  supply  anti-diphtheric  serum  free  for  club  and 
poor  cases. 

2.  Corporation  Almshouse. — No  medical  attendance 
provided. 

3.  A  Medical  Officer  is  appointed  by  board  of  guardians. 

4.  Cottage.  Hospital.^Aayone  except  paupers  admitted 
or  attended  in  out-patient  department  free  on  production 
of  subscriber's  ticket,  each  of  which  allows  a  month's 


treatment.  Hospital  attended  by  four  honorary  surgeons 
and  one  dentist.  There  is  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  by  subscribers  giving  these  tickets  to  patients  who 
are  well  able  to  pay  for  medical  attendance. 

5.  I  do  not  think  the  above-mentioned  agencies  overlap 
or  co-operate  much. 

6.  I  think  if  the  Poor  Law  was  administered  by  county 
council  or  some  central  body  it  might  do  good. 

7.  I  certainly  think  the  health  of  the  community  suf- 
fers owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  medical  assistance,  j 

8.  Medical  clubs  are  many,  and  no  doubt  do  a  lot  or 
good,  but  here  again  there  is  a  great  deal  of  abuse,  as 
members  are  admitted  who  are  well  able  to  pay  for  their 
medical  attendance.  One  great  abuse  I  find  in  clubs  is 
that  a  man  may  pay  into  three  or  four  clubs  and  the 
result  is  that  he  gets  more  pay  when  at  home  than  when  at 
work. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXIX. 


STATEMENT  OF   EVIDENCE  AS    TO   THE  MEDICAL   ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  DR. 
JAMES  CULROSS,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  NEWTON  ABBOT  UNION. 


RuEAL  Distsicts — Devon. 


1.  I  have  been  in  general  practice  as  a  surgeon  in  this 
town  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years.  I  have  been  district 
medical  officer  for  nearly  the  whole  period ;  also  on  the 
hospital  staff  nearly  as  long ;  and  for  seven  years  I 
was  workhouse  medical  officer. 

2.  There  is  now  a  well-equipped  isolation  hospital  in 
the  town,  which  has  adequately  met  our  needs. 

3.  Medical  relief  is  given  with  a  lavish  hand  in  cases 
of  sickness,  and  there  is  Httle  hesitation  in  the  district 
in  apxjljang  for  it.  Medicine  is  supplied  by  the  medical 
officers  out  of  their  salaries. 

4.  The  general  rate  of  wages  is  low. 

5.  Next  to  old  age  the  commonest  causes  of  the  poor 
seeking  assistance  are,  in  my  experience,  thriftlessness, 
but,  above  all,  alcoholism  ;  chronic  ailments  account  for 
a  much  smaller  number.  There  is  not  much  actual 
drunkenness. 

6.  There  is  a  good  general  hospital,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions ;  there  are  also  several  medical 
clubs,  which  are  well  supported.  The  hospital  has  an 
outdoor  dispensary  department,  which  is  largely  used. 
The  hospital  does  excellent  work,  and  is  well  supported 
by  the  general  public.    The  poorest  class,  as  well  as  the 


artisan  class,  is  assisted ;  the  causes  of  their  seeking 
assistance  are  practically  always  illness,  chronic  or 
serious,  or  illness  of  a  nature  unfit  for  home  treatment. 
The  dispensary  deals  with  a  multitude  of  minor  ailments, 
more  particularly  in  the  case  of  poor  people  who  are  not 
in  medical  clubs  and  cannot  afford  a  long  doctor's  bill. 

7.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  overlapping  between 
agencies  mentioned  in  Paragraphs  3,  4,  5,  6.  I  do  not 
believe  this  to  be  objectionable,  as  the  two  agencies 
deal  with  different  strata,  and  there  are  many  persons 
on  the  borderland  between  the  two. 

8.  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  if  the  Poor 
Law  infirmaries  were  used  for  the  more  chronic  ailments, 
and  were  quite  rid  of  the  workhouse  stigma,  and  at  the 
same  time  used  only  for  the  sick  poor,  not  at  all  for  the 
merely  infirm  or  for  loafers,  etc. 

9.  I  am  not  at  all  a  believer  in  the  advisability  of 
handing  over  to  one  authority  the  whole  work  of  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor.  I  think  voluntary  effort  works 
well,  and  has  a  salutary  re-action  on  the  community. 

10.  My  experience  leads  me  to  say,  decidedly,  that 
the  health  of  the  community  does  not  suffer  owing  to  the 
insufficiency  in  amount  or  quality  of  the  medical  assistance 
at  present  available  for  the  poor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS.  SARAH  H.  DAW,  MEMBER  OF  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS 

OF  THE  ST.  THOMAS'  UNION,  EXETER. 


RuRiL  Districts — Devok. 


1.  I  was  elected  on  the  Board  for  St.  Thomas'  Union 
in  1894,  since  which  I  have  continuously  held  the  post. 
For  some  years  I  was  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Exeter 
Branch  of  the  Women's  Total  Abstinence  Union,  of  which 
Mrs.  Varwell,  2,  Pennsylvania  Park,  is  President,  and 
who  would  give  information  on  the  point,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Exeter  Branch  of  the  National  Union  of  Women 
Workers,  and  also  on  the  Committee  of  the  Guild  of 
Help,  which  has  lately  been  inaugurated  in  Exeter, 
and,  as  such,  am  interested  in  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
particularly  in  helping  them  to  help  themselves. 

2.  St.  Thomas'  Union  consists  of  fifty-one  coxmtry 
parishes — no  manufactures  of  importance — mostly  agri- 
cultural, St.  Thomas  and  Heavitree  are  rich  in  local 
charities.  Tramps  vary  considerably  ;  some  are  genuine 
labourers  in  search  of  work,  others  are  ne'er-do-wells. 

3.  The  children  were  sent  to  the  parish  schools  about 
eleven  years  ago — it  is  generally  considered  with  benefit 
to  themselves.  Boarding-out  within  the  union  has  been 
adopted  in  some  cases ;  others  have  been  sent  to  indus- 
trial homes  with  success,  and  defective  children,  capable 
of  instruction,  have  been  greatly  improved,  at  the 
Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum,  Starcross.  Any  appear- 
ance of  the  children  being  paupers  is  carefully  guarded 
against,  i.e.,  in  their  dress. 

4.  Outdoor  relief  is  always  given  in  preference  to 
breaking  up  the  home  of  a  respectable  family.  The 

ged  and  infirm  who  require  nursing,  and  cannot  get 
proper  care  and  attention  at  home,  we  endeavour  to 
bring  into  the  house  by  refusing  outdoor  relief.  Many 


who  are  aged  and  infirm  where  there  is  a  relative  to 
care  for  them,  are  supported  at  home  with  a  little  help. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  appljdng  for  relief  are  : — 

(a)  Out  of  doors,  chiefly  widows,  aged  and  infirm. 

(6)  Indoors,  mentally  afflicted,  sick  and  infirm,  who 
have  none  to  care  for  them  outside,  and  unfortunate 
girls. 

6.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  lowness  of  wages,  pre- 
venting anything  being  put  by  for  sickness  and  old  age. 
Greater  cause,  drinking  habits,  no  thrift  or  method,  great 
ignorance,  lack  of  management  and  self-control.  More  is 
paid  by  the  poor,  from  lack  of  knowing  how  best  to  buy. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
is  composed  of  clergymen,  ladies,  country  squires,  tradea-- 
people  and  agriculturists. 

8.  St.  Thomas'  Board  meets  weekly  for  the  conduct  or 
business,  consisting  first  of  relief  cases,  and  afterwards  of ' 
general  business.  There  are  four  relieving  officers,  and 
the  pay  is  given  weekly,  when  many  of  the  guardians 
attend. 

9.  As  a  result  of  careful  observation  I  think  it  most 
imdesirable  that  alcoholic  liquors  should  be  allowed  in 
workhouses,  as  so  much  poverty  and  misery  arise  hom^ 
their  use.  It  has  been  discontinued  in  St.  Thomas'  Work- 
house except  at  Christmas.  There  should  be  a  uniforiUi 
law  abolishing  it  from  the  Rouse  altogether.  If  w© 
would  have  a  sober,  thrifty  nation,  the  facilities  for 
obtaining  drink  should  be  considerably  lessened.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  age. 
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STATEMENT   OF  EVIDENCE  BY   MR.   ALFRED    DIGWEED,    SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE 

SCATTERED  HOMES,  NEWTON  ABBOT  UNION. 


Rural  Disteicts — Devon. 


1.  Of  the  children  the  system  of  management  is  that  of 
the  scattered  homes.  We  have  five  homes  altogether, 
the  central,  with  superintendent  and  matron,  and  the  four 
others  in  charge  of  a  foster-mother.  All  stores  are  issued 
from  the  central  home ;  the  foster-mother  requisitions  for 
what  stores  they  will  need  for  a  week  and  then  they 
prepare  the  food  as  near  as  possible  as  if  it  were  their  own 
home.  The  homes  are  visited  every  day  by  myself  or 
matron,  who  are  responsible  to  the  guardians  that  all  are 
in  good  order. 

2.  The  children  attend  the  public  schools  and  Sunday 
schools,  joining  Band  of  Hope,  school  football  clubs,  etc., 
and  in  every  day  we  try  to  make  them  the  same  as  those 
around  them. 


3.  They  are  sent  direct  from  the  workhouse  gate  to  the 
central  home,  not  being  admitted  there  at  all  except  in 
case  of  sickness. 

4.  At  the  age  of  fom-teen  they  are  sent  out  to  service  and 
are  placed  under  the  care  of  a  supervising  guardian  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  they  are  treated  properly  and  that  their 
clothes  are  kept  in  good  order. 

5.  Having  had  the  care  of  children  for  the  past  ten 
years  I  would  say  that  this  system  is  one  of  the  best, 
second  only  to  that  of  the  cottage  home  system  which, 
having  the  children  all  together  in  one  place,  enables  the 
superintendent  to  keep  a  closer  supervision  over  them  and 
relatively  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of  ill- 
treatment  which  may  arise  from  a  foster-mother. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  E.  J.  G.  DUPUIS,  RECTOR  OF  ALPHINGTON,  EXETER, 
MEMBER  OF  THE  ST.  THOMAS'  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  FOR  MORE  THAN  TWENTY 
YEARS. 


BxTBAL  Districts — Devon. 


1.  I  do  not  know  that  I  possess  any  special  qualifica- 
tions beyond  the  experience  which  must  come  from 
over  twenty  years'  service  as  a  guardian,  and  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  poor  which  every  average  clergyman 
must  necessarily  acquire  in  his  dealings  with  his 
parishioners. 

Poor  Law  Administration, 

2.  Our  union  contains  fifty-five  parishes  (St.  Thomas'). 
These  are  purely  agricultural,  with  the  exception  of  four. 
St.  Thomas  and  Heavitree,  which  are  practically  suburbs 
of  Exeter ;  Exmouth,  which  is  a  watering  place  and  contains 
as  well  a  certain  fishing  population:  Topsh^.m,  a  decayed 
place,  once  a  centre  of  considerable  shipbuilding  industry, 
now  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Fishermen  are  an 
improvident  class ;  their  caUing  is  precarious ;  they 
often  earn  large  sums  for  weeks  together,  but  never  seem 
to  make  any  provision  for  a  rainy  day.  Otherwise  there 
are  no  large  industries,  or  factories  or  mines  or  any  of 
those  agencies  where  large  fortunes  are  made;  in  fact 
there  is  no  great  wealth. 

3.  This  being  so  our  union  is  not  remarkable  for  any 
great  peculiarities  or  startUng  experiments  in  its  ad- 
ministration. 

4.  Personally  I  hold  a  strong  opinion  that  the  present 
system  of  outdoor  relief  (practically  given  whenever 
demanded)  is  destructive  of  all  inducement  to  thrift. 
The  honest  careful  man  who  has  scraped  together  a 
few  poimds  gets  no  relief  tiU  his  means  are  exhausted,  while 
his  neighbour  who  has  spent  every  farthing  that  comes 
to  him  probably  in  drink  and  riotous  living  is  relieved 
the  first  day  he  asks.  It  would  be  well  to  aim  at  stopping 
outdoor  relief  except  in  cases  of  meritorious  age  or  sickness 
or  other  emergency,  in  fact  to  make  outdoor  relief  the 
exception  not  the  rule,  and  to  substitute  a  more  general 
use  of  relief  in  kind.  On  the  other  hand  the  relief  as  now 
administered  is  not  enough  in  amount  or  in  duration 
in  mgent  cases  and  especially  in  convalescence  after 
serious  iUness. 

5.  There  is  nothing  exceptional  about  the  classes  who 
apply  for  relief  :  aged  and  infirm  persons,  those  temporarily 
out  of  work,  widows,  and,  as  must  be  the  case  occasionally 
in  every  place,  there  are  from  time  to  time  those  who  from 
no  fault  of  their  own  have  come  down  in  the  world. 
These  are  generally  very  distressing  cases,  and  deserving 
of  all  sympathy. 

6.  Pauperism  is  not  on  the  increase  here ;  the  chief 
cause  of  what  there  is  arises  from  overcrowding  into 
towns  (outside  the  ordinary  causes  of  age,  illness,  etc.). 
In  these  days  the  municipal  authorities  set  on  foot  large 


undertakings,  which  attract  large  numbers  of  labourers. 
The  work  comes  to  an  end,  say,  in  a  couple  of  years, 
then  want  of  work  and  distress  foUow,  and  these  men 
are  quite  unfitted  for  agricultural  work,  especially  of 
the  less  unskilled  kind,  as  hedging,  thatching,  etc. ; 
and  they  often  show  great  reluctance  to  do  hard  country 
work,  or  to  accept  the  scale  of  wages  which  in  the  country 
is  lower  than  in  the  towns.  In  fact  they  are  unfitted 
for  covmtry  hfe. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  are  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  an  agricultural  imion.  The  clergy 
of  whom  a  very  considerable  number  are  guardians  in 
our  union,  sixteen  or  seventeen  (the  Chairman  is  a  clergy- 
man), and  farmers  of  the  better  sort ;  and  in  the  urban 
parishes  above  mentioned  we  have  the  better  class  of 
tradesmen,  builders,  railway  superintendents,  and  five 
or  six  ladies,  of  whose  useful  work  especially  within  the 
house  I  cannot  speak  too  highly. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  relief,  I  beg 
to  refer  to  what  has  been  said  in  paragraph  4.  I  can  only 
add  that  we  give  every  encouragement  to  those  who  help 
themselves  by  having  become  members  of  a  beneficiary 
club,  and  that  every  case  as  it  arises  is  most  thoroughly, 
and  I  may  add,  impartially,  investigated.  We  also 
subscribe  adequately  to  hospitals,  parish  nurses,  and 
charitable  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 

9.  The  subject  of  reform  is  so  intricate  that  I  hesitate 
to  make  suggestions — but  I  could  wish  more  encourage- 
ment were  given  to  thrift  and  self-help — and  some  scheme 
ought  to  be  devised  whereby  greater  distinction  may  be 
shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  deserving  and  undeserving 
poor.  The  deserving  poor  have  fairly  earned  a  right  to 
kindness  and  consideration,  the  undeserving  poor  are 
too  often  entitled  to  none. 

Charity  and  Voluntary  Efforts. 

10.  Charity  seems  somewhat  beside  the  subject.  All 
relief  is  more  or  less  supplemented  with  charity,  other- 
wise the  poor  could  not  live,  but  I  may  add  that  in  my 
opinion  parochial  charities  are  not  always  administered 
to  the  best  advantage.  Doles  of  bread,  coal,  garments, 
etc.,  are  of  doubtful  expediency.  The  old  pride  of 
"  keeping  off  the  parish  "  is  fast  dying  out.  I  have  had 
more  than  one  experience  of  widows  with  large  families 
struggling  and  struggling  successfully  to  maintain  and 
put  the  children  out  in  the  world.  All  honour  to  them ! 
but  such  cases,  never  common,  are  growing  more  rare,  and 
the  idea  is  becoming  fixed  and  rooted  that  payment  of  rates 
is  a  kind  of  premium  for  insurance  which  entitles  every 
applicant  to  rehef  as  of  right.    Is  this  part  of  Socialism  ? 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  W.  E.  DURHAM,  RECTOR  OF  WOLBOROUGH,  NEWTON 

ABBOT,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  DEVON. 

IluRAL  Districts— Devon. 


1.  I  have  been  for  nearly  twelve  years  reotor  of  this 
parish,  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  town 
of  Newton  Abbot  and  has  a  population  of  over  10,000, 
chiefly  of  the  industrial  and  working  classes.  I  am  also 
chaplain  to  the  Newton  Abbot  Workhouse,  which  con- 
tains over  400  inmates.  I  am  a  trustee  of  the  charity 
known  as  the  Mackrell's  Charity,  and  referred  to  below, 
and  am  connected  with  two  of  the  principal  friendly 
societies  working  in  the  town. 

Charity  Voluntary  Efforts. 

2.  The  Newton  Abbot  Hospital  and  Dispensary  with 
normally). — Twenty-four  beds  for  in-patients.  In- 
patients, 1906,  316  ;  out-patients,  695.  There  are  two 
free  beds — in  other  cases  patients  are  charged  a  contri- 
bution in  proportion  to  their  means. 

3.  MackreWs  Charity. — Four  almshouses  for  four 
married  couples ;  sixteen  almshouses  for  thirty-two 
single  women  or  widows.  Each  inmate  in  addition  to 
the  house  receives  7s.  6d.  per  week.  There  are  also 
under  a  scheme  recently  sanctioned  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  ten  out-pensioners  in  receipt  of  5s.  per 
week  from  the  charity. 

4.  Feoffees  of  Wolborough. —  Four  almshouses  (without 
pension)  for  poor  persons. 

5.  Clergy  Widotvs^  Houses. — Four  houses  for  the  widows 
of  poor  clergymen.  Each  widow,  in  addition  to  the  house, 
receives  £20  per  annum  from  the  charity  (Lady  Lucie 
Eejoiell's  Charity). 

6.  Church  Charities. — Wolborough  Soup  Kitchen,  which 
in  winter,  1905-6,  distributed  1,067  pints  of  soup,  1,170 
pints  of  broth,  and  392  meat  dinners  to  the  poor  and  sick 
of  the  parish.  Sick  and  lying-in  charity  (weekly  relief 
through  tradesmen).  Blankets  (loan)  Charity.  Distiict 
nurse,  free  attendance  to  the  sick  poor,  etc. 

7.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  respective  effect  of 
charity  and  Poor  Law  out-relief.  Probably  both  tend 
to  make  recipients  rely  on  being  helped  rather  than  on 
helping  themselves.  The  poor,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  do  not  apply  for  Poor  Law  relief  except  in  necessitj'. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  "  Charity  "  is  not  infrequently 
abused. 

8.  I  regard  it  as  impossible  to  substitute  charity  for 
out-relief.    The  means  forthcoming  for  charitable  relief 


are  wholly  inadequate.  And  the  tendency  appears  to 
be  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Friendly,  Co-operative  and  Self-Help  Societies. 

9.  Most  of  the  principal  friendly  societies  are  working 
in  the  town,  Oddfellows,  Foresters,  National  Deposit, 
etc.,  e.g.,  the  local  Oddfellows  lodge  has  a  membership  of 
521.  The  wage  limit  is  15s.  per  week  and  upwards. 
Subscriptions  vary  from  2s.  to  5s.  per  four  weeks,  accord- 
ing to  age  at  joining  and  benefit  assured.  The  benefit 
(sick  pay)  varies  from  10s.  to  18s.  per  week,  full  pay 
being  allowed  up  to  fifty-two  weeks. 

10.  I  have  consulted  various  persons  connected  with 
the  friendly  societies,  and  who  may  be  regarded  as  to 
some  extent  experts,  and  their  opinion  and  my  own 
is  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  provide  old  age 
pensions  in  the  case  of  new  members  joining  at  a  suffi- 
ciently early  age.  In  other  cases  the  increased  con- 
tribution would  be  prohibitive. 

11.  Effect  on  friendly  societies  of  Free  Medical 
State  Relief  would  be  to  release  a  portion  of  the  funds 
of  the  societies  for  increased  sick  pay  or  old  age  provision, 
e.  g.,  the  Oddfellows  Lodge  pays  4s.  per  member  per 
annum  to  its  medical  officers.  This  amount  would  be 
available  for  benefit. 

12.  Voluntary  Hospitals  indirectly  help  friendly  societies 
in  the  same  way.  But  it  appears  to  be  the  custom  to 
include  a  member's  sick  pay  in  estimating  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  hospital. 

13.  State  system  of  Old  Age  pension  would  be  prejudicial, 
because  many  would  feel  that  the  provision  by  the  State 
for  old  age  renders  it  unnecessary  to  provide  for  them- 
selves ;  sickness  being  regarded  as  distant. 

14.  Freely  given  Poor  Law  out-relief  would  result  in 
less  admissions  ;  because  when  individuals  find  that 
they  can  always  get  assistance  from  the  guardians  for 
the  asking  they  do  not  trouble  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. I  am  told  that  this  has  been  observed  when 
guardians  have  been  easy  in  granting  out-relief. 

15.  -Friendly  and  thrift  societies  are  not  progressing 
now  at  the  same  rate  as  they  did  ten  years  ago,  though 
the  difference  is  not  very  marked.  The  number  of  seces- 
sions shows  an  increase,  and  has  become  very  large  ;  in 
some  societies  alarmingly  so. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY  MARK 
FARRANT,  L.R.C.P.,  M.R.C.S.,  D.P.H.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  ST.  THOMAS' 
RURAL  DISTRICT;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  ST.  THOMAS'  DISTRICT  AND  V\^ORKHOUSE, 
ST.  THOMAS'  UNION,  EXETER. 


KcKAL  Districts  -Devo.v. 


1.  The  St.  Thomas'  Rural  District  Council,  as  such, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  giving  medical  help  to  the  poor 
beyond  supplying  diphtheria  antitoxin  where  they  are 
too  poor  to  pay  for  it  and  the  cases  are  not  Poor  Law- 
ones. 

2.  Tlie  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  St. 
Tliomas'  Union  calls  for  little  comment.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  those  entitled  getting  treatment. 


Where  there  is  any  doubt,  rather  than  there  should  be 
any  trouble,  medical  orders  are  given  on  loan  until  the 
cases  can  be  inquired  into  by  the  board.  Also,  I  believe 
that  all  the  medical  officers  would  visit  nrgent  cases 
without  an  order  if  necessary. 

3.  A  great  deal  is  done  by  voluntary  effort.  Admission 
to  the  Royal  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital  is  only  obtamable 
by  a  subscriber's  recommendation,  but  these  are,  as  a  rule. 
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not  difficult  to  obtain.  The  boards  of  guardians  sub- 
scribe, and  these  recommendations  are  of  great  service, 
being  granted  on  the  medical  officer's  certificate.  The 
hospital  is  heavily  i  i  debt. 

4.  District  nursing  associations  are  increasing  in 
number  and  are  of  great  service.  The  Midwives  Act 
•will  gradually  bring  about  the  extinction  of  the  old 
ignorant  midwives,  and  the  district  nurses  will  take 
their  place.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  those  places  will 
do  in  the  future  where  they  are  too  poor  to  afford  a  district 
nurse,  as  a  certain  amount  must  be  subscribed  by  volun- 
tary effort.  The  board  of  guardians  usually  subscribe 
to  these  bodies. 

5.  Of  private  medical  clubs,  as  apart  from  the  friendly 
societies,  I  have  no  experience,  though  from  the  number 
of  people  who  join  them  they  must  have  a  definite  value, 
though  the  remuneration  of  the  medical  attendant  is 
extremely  small.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  value 
of  the  friendly  societies  in  this  respect,  although  some 
express  contempt  of  the  "  club  doctor." 

6.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  people  assisted,  there 
is  a  wage  limit  at  the  hospital.  In  this  district  practically 
only  the  working  and  artisan  class  avail  themselves  of  clubs. 


The  private  clubs  are  mainly  for  women  and  children  and 
where  a  working  man  has  a  large  family,  it  must  be  a 
great  convenience  to  him  to  place  them  in  a  medical  club. 

7.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  much  over- 
lapping in  this  district,  and  the  extent  to  which  the- 
agencies  co-operate  has  been  indicated  above. 

8.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  above  diverse  bodies^ 
could  be  successfully  amalgamated  into  one  authority. 
Some  of  them,  as  the  clubs,  are  worked  by  their  Com- 
mittees, and  would  resent  any  interference  with  their 
sphere  of  action. 

9.  In  my  opinion  the  principal  way  in  which  the  health 
of  the  community  suffers  is  from  the  ignorance  of  mother* 
how  to  rear  their  children.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  can  be  remedied  by  medical  assistance  to  the  poor, 
as  by  the  time  the  doctor  is  called  in,  the  mischief  is  done. 
It  is  preventive  measures  that  are  wanted,  and  sensible 
health  visitors  and  district  nurses  should  be  able  to  do- 
a  deal  to  remedy  this.  Modern  education  seems  to  teach 
a  girl  every  subject  except  the  most  important  one- 
of  how  to  manage  a  home  and  to  bring  up  children,, 
which,  after  all.  is  what  most  girls  come  to. 

10.  Eate  aid  for  hospitals  is  a  question  for  the  future. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY   MISS  A.  P.   FOX,  MEMBER  OF   WELLINGTON  BOARD  OF 

GUARDIANS,  SOMERSET. 


Rural  Districts— Somerset. 


1.  I  have  been  for  three  years  a  member  for  the  town  of 
Wellington  of  the  Wellington  Union  Board  of  Guardians  ; 
my  experience  therefore  relates  for  the  most  part  to  the 
poor  of  Wellington,  and  to  the  poor  from  town  and 
country  in  the  workhouse. 

2.  The  parishes  comprised  in  this  union  are  chiefly  rural, 
the  largest  place  being  the  town  of  Wellington  with  a 
population  of  between  6,000  and  7,000  which,  on  the 
whole,  is  fairly  well-to-do.  It  contains,  usually,  few  able- 
bodied  unemployed,  but  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  old  or 
infirm  to  find  light  work  suited  to  their  capacity,  especially 
in  winter. 

3.  There  are,  in  or  near  Wellington,  a,  large  woollen 
manufactory,  brickworks  of  some  size,  and  other  smaller 
industries.  The  old  employees  at  the  woollen  manu- 
factory, when  past  work,  receive  a  pension  of  5s.  per  week, 
which  prevents  their  applying  for  parish  relief. 

4.  There  is  an  almshouse  which  provides  accommoda- 
tion for  six  old  men  and  six  old  women  who  must  not 
previously  have  received  parish  relief,  a  small  cottage 
hospital,  a  district  nurse  and  other  charitable  agencies. 

5.  Our  board  has  tried  the  plan  of  sending  feeble- 
minded girls  from  the  workhouse  to  a  training  home  for  a 
year  or  two,  but  has  not  found  th  s  to  be  of  much  benefit. 
It  seems  to  be  necessary  to  allow  such  girls  to  remain  in 
the  home,  and  maintain  themselves  as  far  as  possible  by 
work  under  constant  suporvisioi. 

6.  Indoor  relief  is  desirable  for  the  aged  or  sick  who 
have  no  comfortable  home,  or  competent  caretaker,  and 
are  too  feeble  to  care  for  themselves,  for  imbeciles,  and 
for  those  who  have  led  lives  of  drunkenness,  vice,  or 
prodigality.  Outdoor  relief  is  desirable  for  those  who 
can  care  for  themselves,  have  tried  to  maintain  them- 
selves, and  have  led  respectable  hard-working  lives. 

7.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are,  roughly 
speaking,  the  aged  and  infirm,  widows,  imbeciles  and 


those  temporarily  incapacitated  by  illness.  The  appli- 
cants belong  chiefly  to  the  working  class. 

8.  Some  of  the  causes  of  pauperism  are  old  age,  sickness, 
drunkenness,  want  of  thrift,  imbecility  and,  in  the  rural 
districts,  the  breaking-up  of  the  old  village  clubs. 

9.  Representatives  of  different  classes  seek  election  as 
guardians — country  gentlemen,  farmers,  clergymen, 
solicitors,  manufacturers  and  tradesmen. 

10.  There  is  no  relief  committee,  but  cases  are  in- 
vestigated and  considered  carefully  by  the  boar'd,  and 
are  generally  known  to  one  at  least  of  the  guardians. 
Relief  is  never  granted  for  more  than  twenty -eight  weeks, 
and  usually  for  a  shorter  period.  The  maximum  amount 
allowed  for  a  single  person  is  3s.,  except  in  special  cases  of 
illness.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  ascertain  whether  there 
are  relatives  able  to  contribute. 

11.  Classification  is,  of  course,  difficult  in  a  small 
workhouse  with  under  100  inmates,  but  it  is  carried  out 
to  some  extent. 

12.  As  far  as  possible  the  children  are  boarded  out  in 
the  country,  and  for  the  most  part  are  well  cared  for  and 
kindly  treated.  Those  in  the  workhouse  attend  the  public 
elementary  schools.  When  old  enough  the  girls  are 
iisually  sent  into  service,  and  the  boys  to  farmhouses,  if 
strong  enough.    They  are  often  under-sized  or  weakly. 

13.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  the  workhouse  a 
good  place  of  training  for  a  child,  and  I  would  therefore 
suggest  that  guardians  should  have  the  power  to  board  out 
the  children  of  the  indoor  poor. 

14.  I  would  also  suggest  that  they  should  have  full 
discretion  as  to  placing  out  children  in  employment  and 
relieving  them  until  able  to  maintain  themselves,  apart 
from  the  regular  outdoor  relief  regulations. 

15.  Also  that  homes  should  be  provided  for  the  deten- 
tion of  feeble-minded  paupers. 

16.  Also  that  National  Penal  Labour  Colonies  should  be 
provided  for  habitual  vagrants. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  ALDERMAN  CHARLES  H.  FOX,  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE, 
MEMBER  OF  THE  WELLINGTON  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


EuRAL  Districts— Somerset. 


1.  I  have  been  on  the  Board  of  Guardians  for  this  Union 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  have  paid  especial 
■attention  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Law,  noting  its 
limitation  and  benefits,  and  have  occasionally  suggested 
«ome  modifications,  which  have  been  adopted,  probably 
more  due  to  the  general  feeling  than  from  any  direct 
reference  to  my  individual  suggestion.  I  have  also  been 
an  alderman  of  the  Somerset  Coimty  Council  since  its 
inception  in  1888  and  a  county  magistrate  for  twenty 
years. 

2.  Wellington  is  a  flourishing  industrial  towTi,  to  some 
extent  an  agricultural  centre,  but  mostly  dependent  upon 
two  woollen  factories  (one  very  extensive)  ar_d  a  large 
brick  and  tile  works.  The  workers  are  well  paid,  skilled 
artizans  earning  from  20s.  to  35s.,  and  women  from 
10s.  6d.  to  17s.  6d.  There  is  but  little  poverty  among 
this  class,  except  when  health  fails  the  breadwinner,  or 
widows  are  left  with  large  families. 


3.  The  agricultural  wages  are  (as  usual)  comparatively 
low,  and  in  coimtry  places  and  villages  in  the  union  there 
is  much  poverty,  e.g.,  the  number  of  those  receiving  out- 
relief  in  the  Urban  District  of  Wellington  is  only  12*4 
per  1,000,  in  Milverton  38  per  1,000,  in  Wivelis- 
combe  (both  agricultural  centres)  27 "5  per  1,000. 

4.  The  wages  of  factory  operatives  have  about  doubled 
in  the  last  fifty  years,  while  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  have  only  risen  about  50  per  cent.,  i.e.,  lOs.  to 
15s.  or  less.  An  advance  to  this  class  of  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 
a  week,  and  better  cottages,  would  keep  the  labourer  on 
the  land,  and  solve  the  difficulty  which  is  so  much  dis- 
cussed. 

5.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  distribution  of  out-relief 
has  been  more  stringent  than  previously,  and  the  results 
have  been  good.  Comparing  the  proportion  of  out-relief 
to-day  with  the  figures  of  1897  we  have  the  following 
figures  per  1,000: — 


Year. 

Wellington  (Urban). 

Milverton  (Rural). 

Wiveliscombe  (Piural). 

1897 

34-8 

65-4 

82-2 

1907 

12-4 

37-0 

27-5 

Relatives  are  now  compelled  to  support  or  contribute. 

6.  While  recognising  the  evils  of  a  lavish  or  careless 
■distribution  of  out-relief,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
would  abolish  it  altogether.  There  are  many  cases 
^especially  among  women — aged  or  left  destitute)  to 
whom  it  is  a  wise  assistance.  These  can  find  a  home  with 
a  relative  if  out-relief  is  granted,  but  such  relatives  or 
friends  could  not  afford  to  take  them  without  a  small 
subsidy — and  they  are  much  happier  in  homes  than 
in  the  workhouse,  and  at  far  less  cost  to  the  ratepayer. 
Still,  as  I  before  observed,  great  care  must  be  exercised  ; 
and  those  legally  liable  should  be  forced  to  wholly  sup- 
port or  contribute,  but  excessive  out-relief  becomes  a 
social  injury  and  undermines  independence. 

7.  The  classes  applying  for  rolief  are  aged  and  infirm 
labourers  and  widows.  Also  immoral  women  and  a  few 
ruined  by  intemperance. 

8.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  partly  careless  or 
■dissipated  habits  of  life,  but  the  great  majority  of  cases 
•consist  of  those  who  get  stranded  on  the  shore  of  life  by 
sickness  or  the  feebleness  of  old  age,  or  by  the  death  of  the 
husband  or  breadwinner. 

9.  On  the  Board  (Wellington  Union),  consisting  of 
thirty-nine  guardians,  there  are  four  clergjonen,  four 
magistrates,  and  the  remainder  are  composed  of  respect- 
able farmei-s  and  tradesmen,  also  one  valued  and  efficient 
lady  guardian. 

10.  In  my  opinion  the  out-relief  given  in  the  Wellington 
Union  and  most  country  unions  is  too  small — it  is  only  a 


subsidy  ;  no  poor  person  can  exist  on  it  without  help  from 
charity  or  friends. 

11.  Suggestions  of  reform  : — • 

(a)  The  law  of  settlement  should  be  altered— the 
"  Union  "  being  substituted  for  the  "  Parish." 

(h)  The  consolidation  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Local 
Government  Board  orders. 

(c)  Power  should  be  given  to  guardians  to  enforce 
the  removal  of  decrepit  persons  incapable  of  looking 
after  themselves,  to  the  union  workhouse. 

{d)  Power  should  be  conferred  on  boards  of 
guardians  to  refuse  the  voluntary  discharge  of 
women  who  have  applied  a  second  time  for  admission 
to  the  House  in  order  to  be  confined  of  a  bastard 
child.  Such  cases  might  properly  be  included  in  the 
class  "  of  unsound  mind  "  They  are,  in  fact,  nympho- 
maniacs— and  should  be  detained  by  law,  in  the 
interests  of  society.  (N.B.  We  have  women  who 
have  applied  six  times  for  this  cause.  They  increase 
the  number  of  imperfect  bastard  children.) 

Vagrants. — In  large  towns,  or  in  any  workhouse  where 
the  casual  wards  are  a  separate  institution,  the  care  of 
vagrants  may  with  advantage  be  transferred  to  the 
police.  But  in  country  unions  (such  as  Wellington)  where 
the  buildings  are  in  connection,  the  food  supplied  from 
the  kitchen  and  store,  and  the  stone  yard  forms  part  of 
the  arrangements,  I  think  that  they  should  remain,  as  at 
present,  under  the  control  of  the  guardians,  with  this 
addition,  i.e.,  that  the  police  have  free  access  to  the 
casual  wards. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XXXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  HOWARD  FOX,  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  ;  DIRECTOR 
OF  MESSRS.  FOX  BROS.  &  CO.,  LTD.,  WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURERS,  WELLINGTON, 
SOMERSET. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  am  a  director  of  Fox  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  woollen 
manufacturers,  a  banker,  and  justice  of  the  peace,  but 
I  have  not  served  on  the  board  of  guardians.  I  am  also 
treasurer  for  two  or  three  of  the  local  friendly  societies, 
and  a  governor  of  Popham's  Charity. 

Gharilies  and,  Voluntary  Effort. 

2.  The  only  charity  here  of  any  importance  is  one 
known  as  "  The  Hospital  of  Sir  John  Popham,  Knight," 
estabhshed,  I  beheve,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  now  managed  by  a  board  of  governors  under  an 
order  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  dated  Mar(!h,  1882. 

3.  The  almshouse  which  constitutes  this  charity  pro- 
vides accommodation  for  twelve  persons — six  men, 
widowers  or  bachelors,  and  six  women,  widows  or  spin- 
sters— "poor  persons  of  honest  fame  and  good  repute," 
not  less  than  sixty  yeai'S  of  age,  who  shall  have  resided 
in  the  parish  of  Welhngton,  or  the  adjoining  parish  of 
West  Buckland  for  not  less  than  ten  years  preceding  the 
time  of  appointment,  and  shall  not,  during  that  period 
(except  in  special  cases  to  be  approved  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners)  have  received  Poor  Law  rehef,  and  who, 
from  age,  ill-health,  or  infirmity  are  unable  to  support 
themselves — with  a  preference  for  those  reduced  by 
misfortune  from  better  circumstances. 

4.  Each  inmate  receives  a  weekly  payment  of  from  3s. 
to  5s.,  as  the  funds  of  the  trust  allow. 

5.  It  is  always  considered  somewhat  of  a  disgrace 
*'  to  come  on  the  rates." 

'  6.  The  Poor  Law  is  administered  carefully  and  im- 
partially, and,  1  believe,  meets  with^general  approval. 

7.  As  a  director  of  Fox  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  I  am  in- 
cUned  to  question  the  action  of  the  guardians  in  the 
following  matter.  When  any  of  our  pensioners,  who 
now  ali  receive  5s.  per  week,  apply  for  relief,  they  are 


only  granted  one  half  of  the  amount  (Is.  6d.  instead  of 
3s.)  which  they  would  receive  if  they  had  not  got  a  pen- 
sion from  our  firm.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  guardians 
are  in  order  in  adopting  such  a  rule,  but  I  am  informed 
that,  in  the  case  of  pensioners  of  friendly  societies,  no  such 
discrimination  is  allowed  by  law,  unless  the  pension 
exceeds  5s.  per  week. 

8.  There  is  no  organised  charity  here,  and  indiscrimi- 
nate charity  could  never  properly  take  the  place  of 
out-relief. 

Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

9.  Fox  Bros.  &  Co.  Ltd.,  started  a  pension  scheme  in 
1873  with  a  pension  ot  Is.  per  week :  this  was  increased 
to  2s.  in  1877,  and  to  5s.  in  1902.  I  beheve  the  pension 
is  much  valued  and  appreciated  by  our  work-people. 

10.  I  should  say  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  for  old 
age  pensions  by  friendly  societies.  Unless  member- 
ship of  friendly  societies  is  made  compulsory  you  would 
still  have  to  provide  the  machinery  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  to  outsiders. 

11.  Free  medical  State  relief  would  undoubtedly  re- 
duce membership. 

12.  A  State  system  of  old  age  pensions  might  to  som© 
extent  lessen  the  inducement  to  join  societies,  but,  I 
take  it,  the  societies  would  adapt  themselves  to  the  new 
conditions,  and  if  they  had  no  pensions  to  provide  would 
have  more  funds  for  sick  pay,  etc. 

13.  The  number  of  members  in  the  junior  branches, 
I  beheve,  shows  a  falling  off,  and  if  this  continues,  it 
would  point  to  a  less  rapid  progress  in  the  future.  In 
connection  with  this  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  very  large  amount  collected  annually  by  the  various 
life  assurance  offices  from  the  working  classes.  There 
are  a  number  of  those  offices  represented  here  and^em- 
ploying  a  large  staff  of  zealous  agents. 
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Handed  in  hy  Mr.  J.  Hoimrd  Fox 


FOX  BROS.  &  CO..  LTD.,  WELLINGTON,  SOMERSET, 


Pension  Scheme. 


Workpeople. 

^WeUiiigton  and  Culmstock  Mills  (in  Wellington  Um'on), 
No.  46,  at  5s.  per  week  ;  Uffculme  Mill  (in  Devonshire),  No. 
12.  at  5s.  per  week ;  Wiveliscombe  Mill  (in  Welhngton  Union), 
none  at  present;  Cullompton  Mill  (in  Devonshire),  none  at 
present ;  these  two  mills  have  only  been  started  in  recent 
years.  Total  cost  tor  twelve  months,  enaing  March, 
1907,  £754  10s.  8d.  The  number  of  pensioners  varies, 
as  old  ones  die  and  new  pensions  are  granted. 


In  addition  in  Wellington  Union  we  have : — two  fore- 
men pensioners  at  20s.  per  week ;  one  foreman  pensioner  at 
16s.  per  week  ;  two  foremen  pensioners  at  10s.  per  -week  ; 
one  foreman's  widow  at  3s.  4c?.  per  week.  Cost  £207  2s. 
per  annum. 

Total  cost  cf  all  pensions  foi  12  months  ending  March, 
1907,  £981  12s.  8d. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  REV,  CANON  E.  W.  GOODDEN,  VICE-CHAIRMAN  OF 

THE  SHERBORNE  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Dxsikicts —Dorset. 


1.  I  l:ave  been  a  guardian  of  the  Sherborne  Union 
continuously  for  the  past  twent5'-five  years,  and  vice- 
chairman  for  the  past  six  or  seven  years.  I  have  also 
been  on  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Sherborne 
(Yeatman  Memorial)  Hospital  for  the  twenty-five  years 
last  past,  and  vice-president  for  the  last  five  years. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

2.  The  industrial  conditions  of  the  Sherborne  Union 
are  almost  entirely  niral.  It  is  an  agricultural  district, 
about  equally  divided  between  grazing  and  arable.  Wliile 
wages  are  not  high,  cottages  are  for  the  most  part  cheaply 
rented,  with  perquisites  of  potato  ground. 

3.  There  was,  until  recently,  a  thriving  silk-winding 
factory  in  Sherborne,  employing  many  women  and  girls. 
This  is  now  at  low-water  mark,  so  that  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  earn  a  living,  or  partial  living,  there 
are  now  out  of  work. 

4.  In  ordinary  cases  of  distress  I  favour  outdoor  relief. 
Poor  people  have  a  great  love  for  their  homes,  which  I 
think  should  not  be  broken  up  if  such  a  calamity  can  be 
avoided.  At  the  same  time,  taking  each  case  on  its 
merits,  I  believe  the  House  test  is  occasionally  proper 
to  use.  Although  the  idea  of  the  House  is  repellent 
to  the  poor,  on  admission  they  tell  a  different  story. 

5.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  : — 

(a)  Agricultural  labourers  ;  (6)  Their  widows. 

C.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  old  age,  illness  of  bread- 
winner, drink. 

7.  The  board  of  guardians  is  made  up  of  farmers,  retired 
tradesmen,  one  or  two  landed  proprietors.  I  have  been 
the  only  clergyman  on  the  board  for  many  years  past. 

Charity  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

8.  There  is  an  almshouse  in  Sherborne  for  old  and 


indigent  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  both  sexes.  On  a 
vacancy  arising  there  is  great  competition  for  election. 
I  know  very  little  of  this  charity,  as  I  have  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  it. 

9.  In  this  parish  there  are  two  closes  of  land,  the  annual 
rent  of  which  (£7)  is  divided  by  the  Trustees  amongst  the 
"  Second  Poor,"  that  is  the  poor  who  have  refrained 
from  applying  for  relief. 

10.  The  Poor  Law  and  charities  do  not  conflict  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  rather.  I  should  say,  they  go  hand  in  hand 
together,  charity  often  helping  where  the  law  has  to  hold 
its  hand. 

11.  I  do  not  consider  it  would  be  practicable  to  sub- 
stitute charity  for  out-relief.  There  could  not  be  quite 
the  same  efficient  investigation  by  the  Trustees  of  any 
charity  as  there  is  by  Poor  Law  guardians. 

Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

12.  The  great  majority  of  wage  earners  in  the  district 
belong  to  some  friendly  society.  In  this  village  nearly 
every  man  is  a  subscriber  to  some  such  society. 

13.  In  this  neighbourhood  friendly  societies  are  great 
supporters  of  the  hospital.  Several  times  as  much  as  £20 
has  been  collected  voluntarily  on  a  friendly  society  gather- 
ing, and  given  to  the  hospital. 

14.  The  spirit  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies) 
Act  has  always  been  acted  upon  since  I  have  been  a 
guardian  ;  that  is  to  say.  where  a  man  receiving  sick  pay 
from  a  friendly  society  lias  applied  for  relief,  only  half  of 
his  friendly  society  pay  has  been  credited  to  him  as 
income. 

15.  In  this  neighbourhood  friendly  and  thrift  societies 
are  more  numerous  and  stronger  than  they  were  ten  j  ears 
ago. 


APPENDIX  No.  XXXIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  COLONEL  JOHN  R.  P.  GOODDEN,  MEMBER  OF  THE  SHER- 
BORNE BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  FOR  FORTY  YE.\RS,  AND  CHAIRMAN  FOR  MORE 
THAN  TWENTY  YEARS. 


Rural  Districts — Dorset. 


1.  The  Sherborne  Union  covers  an  agricaltiiral  district 
with  very  few  industries  outside  agriculture.  In  Sher- 
borne itself  there  is  a  small  silk  factory,  working  half 
time,  and  one  or  two  small  glove  factories.  House  rents 
are  comparatively  high  in  Sherborne,  and  low  in  the 
rural  villages.  The  housing  of  the  working  classes  is 
fairly  good. 

2.  The  Sherborne  Guardians  have  no  ivds,  and  have 
tried  no  experiments. 

3.  Outdoor  relief  is  most  necessary  ;  but  the  test  of 
indoor  relief  is  invariably  imposed  in  the  case  of  able- 
bodied  and  unreliable  applicants. 


4.  Applicants  for  relief  are  of  the  labouring  class. 

5.  Old-age,  drink,  and  unthriftinoss  are  the  chief 
causes  of  pauperism. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  is 
composed  chiefly  of  farmers,  three  or  four  gentlemen,  two 
or  three  tradesmen,  and  two  ladies. 

7.  I  have  nothing  special  to  report  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  rehef.  The  boarding-out  of  children  is  suc- 
cessful when  a  good  foster-mo  tht^r  can  be  found, 

8.  The  professional  tramp  should  be  swept  off  the  road. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XL. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  GREEDY,  MANAGER  OF  THE  WELLINGTON  INDUS- 
TRIAL CO  OPERATIVE  SOCIETY,  LIMITED,  SOMERSET. 


RuHAL  Districts — Somerset. 


Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

1.  The  charities  in  this  neighbourhood  are  so  meagre 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  their  effects. 

2.  The  effect  of  the  Poor  Law  ou-treLef  on  the  rec  pients 
appears  to  me  to  degrade  them,  and  rob  them  of  self- 
respect,  so  that  they  lose  their  sense  of  independence  and 
become  servile. 

3.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better  if  the  out-relief 
could  be  given  more  in  the  shape  of  pensions  rather  than 
as  doles,  grudgingly  given,  with  questioning  into  private 
matters  before  others.  We  want  more  humane  con- 
sideration for  the  applicants. 

4.  I  know  of  no  co-operation  between  charity  and  the 
Poor  Law  here. 

5.  It  is  not  practicable  to  substitute  charity  for  out- 
relief. 

Friendly,  Co-operative  and  other  Self-Help  Societies. 

6.  Co-operative  Society.    Each  member  is  expected 


to  subscribe  £2  to  the  funds  of  the  society.  Benefits 
5  per  cent,  on  shares,  and  dividend  on  purchases.  W© 
have  no  rule  for  wage  limit. 

7.  For  younger  members  with  constant  employment 
and  good  wages  it  would  be  barely  possible  to  provide 
for  old-age  pensions  by  friendly  societies,  but  with  other 
members  it  is  impossible. 

8.  The  effect  of  State-aided  pensions  on  friendly  societies 
would  be  to  help  materially  to  put  some  lodges  and  courts 
into  a  more  solvent  position,  as  it  would  prevent  the  drain 
on  the  funds  by  those  whose  ages  incapacitate  them 
from  work. 

9.  There  is  no  possibility  here  of  further  co-operation 
between  friendly  societies  and  hospitals. 

10.  The  members  are  not  in  any  way  mulcted  through 
applying  for  relief  outdoor. 

11.  I  do  rot  think  from  my  experience  that  friendly 
societies  are  progressing  as  rapidly  as  they  did  ten  years 
ago. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLI. 


STATEMENT  OF   EVIDENCE   BY  MR.  C.  W.  M.  GREENHILL,  JUSTICE  OF   THE  PEACE; 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BRIDGWATER  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  am  a  landowner,  director  of  a  local  cement  works 
and  brickfields.  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Somerset,  eighteen  years  member  of  the  Somerset  County 
Council,  and  have  served  as  a  guardian,  and  now  a  rural 
district  councillor  since  1885. 

2.  The  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  Bridg- 
water Union  are  exceedingly  varied. 

3.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  we  do  not  go  in  for  experi- 
ments in  our  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

4. 1  strongly  advocate  outdoor  relief  to  all  deserving  cases. 

5.  Those  cases  I  have  to  deal  with  are  mostly  aged 
and  deserving  poor. 

6.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  age,  infirmity,  and  the 
result  of  working  folk  in  this  district  not  being  able  to 
fiarn  a  high  wage  during  the  best  years  of  their  life. 


7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
comprises  landed  proprietors,  clergymen,  farmers  and 
tradesmen. 

8.  With  regard  to  administration,  deserving  cases  are 
gi  ven  outd  or  relief  and  the  House  test  where  thought 
advisable.  Great  care  is  given,  and  most  careful  dis- 
crimination made. 

9.  I  have  no  suggestions  to  make  except  with  regard 
to  young  children,  and  people  of  unsound  mind  being 
accommodated  outside  the  House. 

10.  In  my  opinion  low  wages  must  continue  until  all 
foreign  workpeople  are  excluded  from  our  country,  and 
we  have  protection  from  all  foreign  goods  and  food- 
stuffs.   The  result  of  free  trade  is  pauperism 


APPENDIX  No.  XLII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THOMAS  HALLETT,  MASTER  OF  THE  BRIDGWATER  UNION 

WORKHOUSE. 


tJRAL  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  have  been  master  for  seven  years.  Previous  to 
such  appointment  I  was  a  relieving  officer  under  the  board 
for  twelve  years. 

2.  The  Bridgwater  LTnion,  with  the  exception  of  the 
parish  of  Bridgwater,  is  largely  agricultural  in  character. 
In  the  town  of  Bridgwater  and  immediate  neighbourhood 
there  are  numerous  brickyards,  two  or  three  saw  mills, 
and  several  collar  factories.  There  is  also  a  small  coasting 
shipping  trade.  Wicker  chair  manufactories  exist  in 
Bridgwater  and  also  several  of  the  rural  parishes.  There 
is  veiy  little  unemployment. 

3.  Deserving  paupers  should  have  outdoor  relief. 
In  cases,  however,  where  paupers  are  very  aged  and 
infirm  and  have  no  relatives  or  friends  willing  to  look 
after  them,  those  are  better  off  in  the  house.  Undeserving 


cases  should  be  ordered  the  house  Many  suspicious 
cases  are  often  weeded  out  by  such  order  being  given. 

4.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  the 
aged  and  infirm  principally ;  widows  and  young  children 
through  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  mostly  age  and  in- 
firmity (bodily  or  mental). 

6.  Cases  of  relief  are  very  carefully  gone  into  both  by 
the  board's  officers  and  the  board.  Relatives  are  called 
upon  to  repay  cost  of  maintenance  where  practicable, 
and  settlement  of  paupers  carefully  investigated. 

7.  I  believe  no  children  should  be  allowed  to  be  brought 
up  in  workhouses,  but  that  they'  should  be  placed  in 
cottage  homes. 

8.  I  also  believe  that  epileptics  should  receive  separata 
accommodation. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  J.  HAMLET,  VICAR  OF  HARRINGTON  (SOMERSET) 
FOR  PAST  TWENTY-TWO  YEARS;  MEMBER  OF  THE  LANGPORT  BOARD  OF 
GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  The  district  represented  by  the  Langport  Union  is 
almost  purely  agricultural.  It  contains  no  urban  district. 
The  small  towns  of  Langport  and  Somerton  are  such  as  an 
agricultural  district  requires,  and  so  are  the  villages. 
Here  and  there  is  a  small  factory  or  workshop  for  shirts, 
collars,  or  gloves,  and  a  good  deal  of  such  work  is  done  at 
home. 

2.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  peculiarities  or  experiments  in 
Poor  Law  administration  in  this  union. 

3.  Indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  I  believe  the  game  or 
a  similar  result  might  be  obtained  as  in  the  classical  union 
in  Shropshire,  but  am  certain  that  there  is  no  probability 
of  its  being  attempted  or  actively  desired  by  the  present 
guardians.  Meanwhile  we  are  giving  small  doles,  which 
are  in  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  guardians  and  the 
expectations  of  the  applicants.  These  doles  seem  to  be 
inadequate  to  an  outsider  or  theorist,  and  are  not  easily 
defended  by  statements  and  figures.  But  by  long  custom 
the  recipients  and  their  relatives  are  able  to  make  them 
do.  Living  is  cheap,  employment  is  constant,  and  vege- 
tables are  but  seldom  purchased — except  indirectly  by 
labour  and  allotment  rents.  Only  close  observation  proves 
what  is  possible  to  these  recipients  of  2s.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s. 
per  week.  For  all  that,  the  grants  in  relief  should  be 
fomewhat  increased,  and  in  particular  the  contributions 
of  relatives  should  usually  be  added  wholly  or  in  part  to 
those  grants.  But  as  long  as  the  incidence  of  local 
charges  falls  so  unjustly  as  at  present  through  the  legis- 
lative scandal  which  is  perpetrated  every  session  in  the 
Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  guardians  who  suffer  in  a  special  degree  from  this 
wrong  will  be  slow  to  add  to  the  poor  rate  by  such  increased 
grants  to  outdoor  poor. 

4.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  sc 
long  as  agriculture  is  put  at  a  peculiar  disadvantage  by 
the  unjust  incidence  of  local  charges,  burdened  by  the 
rents  of  an  old  country,  and  restricted  to  the  low  prices 
of  a  free  trade  in  com  required  by  our  large  town  popu- 


lations, the  coimtry  districts  are  deprived  of  wealth 
which  might  otherwise  be  available  for  raising  the 
standard  of  comfort  and  caring  for  th3  aged.  I  say 
this  although  I  am  a  convinced  free  trader.  The  only 
affluence  of  our  poor  people  in  this  and  adjoining  villages 
arises  from  the  earnings  of  the  women  and  girls,  which 
in  many  instances  equal  those  of  men  and  lads,  brothers 
an:l  husbands, 

5.  The  applicants  for  relief  are  usually  agricultural' 
workmen  and  their  wives  when  past  full  work  or  sick  or 
M'idowed.  But  again  and  again  small  ratepayers  imme- 
diately upon  losing  health  or  strength  apply  for  relief. 

6.  Causes  of  pauperism  : — 

(a)  Age. 

(b)  Sickness.  ^ 

(c)  The  Poor  Law  as  administered. 

(d)  Low  wages. 

(e)  Absence  of  any  national  encouragement  to 
thrift. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
contains  chiefly  farmers  i.e.  large  ratepayers  upon  whom 
the  unjust  incidence  of  local  charges  already  dealt  with 
presses. 

8.  With  regard  to  reforms  I  beg  to  submit  the 
following  : — 

(a)  Enlarge  the  area  of  administration  for  each  body 
of  guardians  so  as  (1)  to  attract  as  guardians  men  who 
can  give  more  consideration  to  the  work  (we  are 
usually  too  busy  to  see  where  we  are  going,  or  even  to 
reflect  that  there  is  need  for  such  consideration)  ; 
(2)  to  lessen  th^  sense  of  directly  increasing  personal 
burdens  by  each  grant  mad^. 

(b)  Reform  local  taxation. 

NoTE.^ — I  have  ignored  the  proposal  of  old-age  pensions. 
The  whole  perspective  of  Poor  Law  administration  would 
be  altered  by  such  pensions. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  H.  H.  HANNAFORD,   CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NEWTON 

ABBOT  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts —Devon. 


1.  I  have  been  for  over  thirty  years  a  member  of  the 
Newton  Abbot  Board  of  Guardians  and  have  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  Poor  Law, 
have  been  chairman  the  last  four  years  and  vice-chairman 
one  year  before  that,  and  have  always  been  a  regular 
attendant  on  most  of  the  committees. 

2.  Agriculture  is  the  main  industry  in  most  of  the 
parishes,  but  in  Kingsteignton  and  Bovey  Tracey  there 
are  a  good  many  working  at  the  clay  and  pottery  works. 
At  Highweek  there  is  a  large  tannery,  at  Wolborough  a 
good  many  men  are  employed  at  the  railway  works  at 
the  station,  and  there  is  a  little  shipping  at  Teignmouth. 
The  towns  of  Torquay  and  Dawlish  are  sea  side  health 
resorts. 


3.  There  are  no  pecuharities  that  I  am  aware  of,  but 
we  have  six  cottage  homes  for  the  children,  containing 
about  sixty  children,  and  we  board  out  all  that  we  can 
legally. 

4.  My  opinion  is  that  there  are  a  lot  that  must  be 
admitted  to  the  House  which  cannot  be  cared  for  outside, 
but  that  none  should  be  compelled  to  enter  the  House 
which  can  be  otherwise  cared  for.  The  House  should  be 
used  more  as  an  infirmary  for  sick  poor. 

6.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  are  principally  the 
aged  and  infirm  of  the  labouring  population  and  the 
improvident. 

6.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  drunkenness  directly,  or  in- 
directly, and  improvidence. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XU.V.—Conlmued. 


7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
is  : — In  urban  parishes,  principally  the  middle  class ;  in 
the  rural  parishes,  mostly  farmers. 

8.  We  have  four  relieving  officers,  and  the  guardians 
resident  in  each  officer's  district  meet  in  sections  in 
different  rooms,  four  sections  meeting  at  the  same  time. 
The  sections  have  a  fresh  chairman  once  a  quarter  ;  the 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  board  preside  at  the 
sections  in  rotatioiT  quarterly.  We  deal  with  every  case 
on  its  merits,  and  every  case  is  carefully  gone  into., 
especially  first  applications. 


0.  The  law  on  the  whole,  if  properly  administered,  is 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  cases,  but  there  must  be  some 
means  adopted  to  deal  with  the  idle  and  worthless  who 
are  continually  in  and  out  of  the  House,  who  will  not 
work,  and  are  a  continual  worry  to  the  guardians  and 
officers  of  the  House.  It  seems  to  me  there  will  have  to  be 
labour  colonies  provided  by  a  group  of  unions  or  the 
Government  where  they  can  be  sent  for  two  or  three 
years  and  compelled  to  work  ;  it  seems  unfair  to  the 
industrious  workman  for  him  to  be  compelled  to  keep 
these  gentlemen  in  idleness  year  after  year. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  E.  HARDEN,  MEMBER  OF  THE  BRIDGWATER  BOARD 

OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  have  had  a  large  and  varied  experience  of  public 
business,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Eridgwater  Board 
of  Guardians  for  many  years.  I  am  a  county  alderman. 
I  serve  on  the  following  committees  :— The  Standing 
Joint,  Education,  Agricultural  Instruction,  Disease  of 
Animals  and  the  Asylums  Committees.  I  am  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Bridgwater  Without  Parish  Council  and  a 
member  of  the  Port  Sanitary  Authority,  a  member  of  the 
Assessment  Committee  of  the  Bridgwater  Union. 

2.  Only  one  parish  in  the  union  is  urban,  the  principal 
and  staple  industries  for  such  parish  being  brick  and  tile 
trade,  collar  factories  and  shipping.  In  the  rural  parishes 
agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation.  Good  agricul- 
tural labourers  still  required.  Low  rate  of  unemployment 
in  the  town. 

3.  I  consider  deserving  cases  should  have  outdoor 
relief,  but  only  after  most  careful  enquiries  have  been 
made ;  suspicious  and  undeserving  cases  the  House. 

4   The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  the  old 


and  infirm  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  widows  and 
young  children. 

5.  Old  age,  infirmity  or  loss  of  parent  or  parents,  in  the 
case  of  the  young,  are  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism. 

6.  The  constitution  of  the  present  board  is  as  follows  : 
four  or  five  rectors,  four  or  five  county  gentlemen, 
several  yeomen  and  tenant  farmers,  representing  the 
rural  parishes  ;  one  married  lady  and  tradesmen  or  retired 
tradesmen,  representing  the  urban  parish. 

7.  The  union  is  divided  into  three  relief  districts,  each 
with  a  relieving  officer.  All  relief  cases  are  dealt  with  by 
the  whole  board.  The  whole  of  the  provisions  and  neces- 
saries consumed  or  used  in  the  workhouse  are  tendered 
for ;  such  tenders  are  very  carefully  considered  by  the 
House  Committee,  subsequently  confirmed  or  otherwise 
by  the  General  Committee,  and  the  recommendations  of 
such  committees  finally  dealt  with  by  the  board. 

8.  I  cannot  suggest  any  reform  in  the  law  or  practice. 
Personally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  works 
smoothly  and  well  as  far  as  this  union  is  concerned. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS.  PERCY  HARRIS,  MEMBER  OF  THE  NEWTON  ABBOT 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Devon. 


1.  I  have  been  Poor  Law  guardian  for  the  Waldon 
Ward,  Torquay,  in  the  Newton  Abbot  Union,  for  the  last 
twelve  years.  One  year  I  was  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Visit- 
ing Committee  and  have  been  on  the  Tender  Committee 
but  owing  to  health  I  have  been  obliged  to  lessen  my 
work  and  am  now  onlj'  on  the  Visiting  Committee  and 
the  Children's  Committee.  I  represent  the  board  on 
the  Committee  of  the  Torquay  Nurses'  Institute.  I  am 
also  Chairwoman  when  the  lady  guardians  meet  to 
interview  the  applicants  for  the  maternity  wards,  or  to  dis- 
cuss any  business  coimected  with  the  Brabazon  Scheme. 
I  have  also  experience  in  work  among  women  and  children 
in  Torquay  as  Chairwoman  of  the  Church  Refuge  for 
fallen  girls  and  on  the  House  Committee  of  the  Nurses' 
Institution.  I  am  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
on  the  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 


one  of  the  managers  of  the  St.  Luke's  and  National  Schools, 
Torquay,  Chairwoman  and  trustee  for  the  Erskine  Or- 
phanage, Babbacombe,  Torquay. 

2.  Outdoor  relief  is  most  necessary  in  cases  of  old  age, 
when  people  are  incapacitated  from  working  by  illness, 
and  for  widows  with  children,  but  these  cases  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated,  and  then,  if  satisfactory,  adequate 
relief  should  be  given.  Three  shillings  a  week,  which  is 
the  highest  given  in  our  imion,  is,  in  most  cases,  utterly 
inadequate  where  rent  is  so  high  and  living  expensive. 

3.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  drink  principally ;  and,  in 
a  comparatively  few  cases,  Illness,  old  age,  or  want  of 
employment. 

4.  Tradesmen  and  farmers,  also  a  few  gentlemen  and 
ladies  form  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guar- 
dians. 
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5.  With  regard  to  reforms  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(a)  More  ladies  are  required  as  guardians.  Each 
section  should  have  at  least  one  lady  to  look  after 
the  women  and  children  and  the  cottage  homes. 

(b)  Stricter  rules  should  be  made  with  regard  to 
fallen  women  entering  the  maternity  wards — those 
received  more  than  once  should  be  detained  for  some 
definite  period. 

(c)  It  would  be  advisable  for  girls  in  the  cottage 
homes  before  being  sent  to  service,  to  be  placed  ii 


a  training  home.  The  cottage  homes  should  bz  in- 
spected. 

6.  There  are  several  nursing  associations  which  do 
good  work  amongst  the  poor  ;  the  largest  is  in  Torquay, 
and  consists  of  four  nurses  and  a  superintendent.  Tl.e 
Board  subscribes  £9  9s.  annually  and  nominates  a  guardian 
as  their  representative  on  the  committee.  There  is  a 
branch  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  in  Torquay 
which  works  well  with  the  relieving  officer  ;  there  is  an 
excellent  hospital  and  there  are  innumerable  parochial 
and  other  charities,  which  are  on  the  whole  well  sup- 
ported. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  A.  HAV^KINS,  SECRETARY  TO  A  LOCAL  COURT  OF 
THE  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF  FORESTERS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY,  DULVERTON,  SOMERSET. 


Etjral  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  have  been  connected  with  Poor  Law  work  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  and  have  been  secretary  to  a  Court 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  for  eleven  years. 

2.  Speaking  from  my  experience  of  Poor  Law  work,  I 
consider  the  present  system  of  relief  a  very  unsatisfactory 
one. 

3.  I  think  that  charity  tends  to  lower  the  mdependence 
of  the  recipient. 

4.  That  out-relief  also  tends  to  lower  the  independence 
of  a  number  of  applicants,  considering  that  the  same  is 
obligatory,  leaving  out  the  question  of  necessity. 

5.  I  am  not  closely  connected  with  any  charitable  wo  k, 
but  my  private  "opinion  is  that  some  charities  could  be 
better  ajjplied. 

6.  I  think  charity  and  Poor  Law  should  be  kept  abso- 
lutely distinct. 

7.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  judicious  to  subst  tute 
cLa'^ity  for  out-relief. 

Friendly  Societies. 

8.  I  am  the  secretary,  as  stated,  of  a  Coui-t  of  Foresters, 
who  pay  in  a  stated  suVjscription  based  on  a  graduated 
s:ale  as  to  age.  for  which  members  can  pay  in  according 
to  their  means  to  benefit  from  10s.  to  £1  a  week,  rales 
of  which  I  encloso  you. 


9.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  provide  for  old-age  pensions 
by  friendly  societies.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters 
does  this  by  paying  a  small  quarterly  sum  to  provide  for 
old-age  pension  on  obtaining  a  certain  age,  and  in  the 
event  of  their  not  reaching  that  age  the  moneys  paid  in 
to  be  refunded  to  the  next-of  kin. 

10.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  for  one  deprecates 
free  medical  State  relief,  volmitary  hospitals,  a  State 
system  of  old-age  pensions  and  freely  given  Poor  Law 
out-relief ,  which  do  not  bring  out  a  spirit  of  independence, 
and  considers  that  every  man  should  be  compelled  to  help 
himself  before  he  can  expect  any  one  else  to  help  him. 

11.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  possibility  of 
further  co-operation  between  friendly  societies  an  I 
hospitals,  therefore  I  think  it  should  bo  kept  distinct. 

12.  Friendly  societies  are  progressing,  but  not  as 
rapidly  as  they  should  do,  the  spirit  of  independence 
ijeing  lacking. 

13.  I  think  that,  were  it  compulsory  for  every  able- 
bodied  man  to  join  some  society,  the  quest'on  of  old-age 
pensions,  indiscriminate  relief,  and  m'sapplied  charity 
would  be  solved,  as  it  would  then  be  joossible  to  discriminate 
between  deserving  and  undeserving,  and  in  the  case  of  not 
able-bodied  men  a  system  of  charity  o.  Poor  Law  relief 
could  be  instituted. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLVIIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS.  CHRISTINE  E.  HEARN,  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
GUARDIANS  OF  THE  ST.  THOMAS  UNION,  EXETER. 


Rural  Districts — Devom. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  St.  Thomas'  Board  of 
Guardians  for  about  eleven  j-cars,  having  been  ajipointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  illness  of  a  member  in  1895. 
During  that  time  I  have  also  been  a  member  of  the  House, 
Finance  and  Visiting  Committees,  and  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  workhouse. 

2.  The  Union  of  St.  Thomas  comprises  both  urban  and 
rural  districts,  as  it  includes  Heavitree  and  St.  Thomas' — 
suburbs  of  Exeter — as  well  as  forty-nine  outljang  country 
parishes.  Neither  Heavitree  nor  St.  Thomas  have  any 
special  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  country  parishes 
are  entirely  agricultural — the  lace  industry  is  so  small  as 


to  be  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  The  urban  districts  are 
very  rich  in  local  charities,  and  there  is  much  voluntary 
help  given  throughout  the  imion. 

3.  The  number  of  tramps  bemg  genuine  labourers  in 
search  of  work  varies  as  opportunities  for  work  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood— both  near  and  distant — and  there  is  a  pretty 
constant  supply  of  the  hojDelessly  idle  professional  tramp. 

4.  The  St.  Thomas'  Board  of  Guardians  has  never  been 
an  adventurous  one  in  the  matter  of  experiment,  so  that 
I  have  little  or  nothing  to  record  under  this  head.  The 
children  have  been  sent  out  to  the  board  schools  for  about 
eleven  years  with  great  benefit  to  them.    We  have  ako 
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recently  tried  boarduig-out  a  small  number  of  children 
within  the  union  and  some  have  been  sent  to  industrial 
homes  with  success.  We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  many 
of  the  children  trained  in  the  "  House,"  as  they  have  got  on 
well  in  the  situations  we  have  found  for  them,  and  promise 
to  become  useful  members  of  society  ;  children  of  defective 
intellect  we  send  to  an  idiot  asylum  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  we  visit  them  from  time  to  time  and  find  them  well 
cared  for  and  trained  according  to  their  capacity,  in  a 
wonderful  way. 

5.  Having  no  accommodation  for  treating  consumptive 
patients  in  our  workhouse,  we  subscribe  to  the  Didworthy 
open-air  institution,  and  in  some  cases  our  patients  have 
received  much  benefit. 

6.  With  regard  to  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  we 
examine  each  case  on  its  merits  ;  we  always  try  not  to 
break  up  a  home  unnecessarily  ;  therefore,  when  the  father 
of  a  family  dies  we  help  the  widow  liberally  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  we  expect  her,  if  able-bodied,  to  support 
herself  and  one  child,  allowing  her  Is.  6d.  per  week  each 
for  the  remaining  children  until  they  are  old  enough  to 
leave  school.  In  the  case  of  the  partially  disabled,  who 
are  sober  and  well-behaved,  we  find  it  more  economical 
and  more  humane  to  grant  a  little  outdoor  relief  than 
to  force  them  into  the  "  House."  To  the  helplsss  aged, 
who  have  relatives  willing  to  take  care  of  them  but  unable 
to  entirely  support  them,  we  also  grant  outdoor  relief, 
always  impressing  on  our  relieving  officer  the  necessity  of 
seeing  that  they  are  properly  cared  for,  and  paying  visits 
to  their  homes  ourselves  for  the  same  purpose.  In  cases 
where  we  find  the  old  people  are  not  well  looked  after  we 
try  to  bring  them  into  the  "  House  "  by  refusing  outdoor 
relief,  at  the  same  time  giving  our  relieving  officer  instruc- 
tions to  closely  watch  the  case  and  relieve  in  kind  if 
necessary.    We  refuse  outdoor  relief  to   those  whose 

■character  and  behaviour  does  not  justify  their  receipt 
of  it  with  the  same  precaution  against  their  suffering  from 
absolute  destitution. 

7.  Those  who  come  to  us  for  outdoor  relief  are  chiefly 
the  aged  and  infirm  or  temporarily  disabled  ;  women  with 
young  children  whose  husbands  are  stricken  with  illness, 
or  have  died  ;  the  inmates  of  our  workhouse  are  mostly 
aged,  infirm,  sick,  or  feeble-minded.  We  have  also 
unfortunate  girls  about  to  become  mothers,  children 
deserted  by  their  parents,  or  whose  parents  are  undergoing 
a  term  of  imprisonment  for  neglecting  their  children,  also 
deserted  wives  with  their  children,  several  certified  im- 
beciles but  hardly  any  who  are  sound  in  mind  and  body. 

8.  The  cause  of  pauperism  is  too  profound  a  question 
for  me  to  treat  other  than  most  superficially.  In  the 
agricultural  district  the  low  rate  of  wages,  viz.,  12s.  per 
week,  sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  a  cottage, 
leaves  scarcely  any  margin  for  provision  agamst  sickness 
or  old-age,  and  in  fact  we  find  that  if  the  bread-winner  is 
taken  ill  or  dies,  within  a  week  or  two  the  family  requires 
relief.  Only  the  most  frugal  and  industrious  contrive  to 
save  at  all,  and  even  their  savings  are  inadequate  and  soon 
come  to  an  end.  The  instability  and  unfairness  of  many 
of  the  clubs  and  assurance  companies  discourages  thrift 
amongst  the  poor,  they  so  often  lose  what  they  try  to  save 
that  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  if  they  prefer  to  enjoy 
it.  So  many  who  come  before  us  have  belonged  to  a  club, 
but  in  times  of  great  stress  and  difficulty  have  lapsed,  and 
consecjuently  lost  all  they  had  paid.  Insurance  offices 
seem  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  poor.  I  know  a 
case  in  which  £6  193.  had  been  paid,  on  an  insm-ance  of 
about  £8  10s.,  yet  when  through  sickness  the  payments 
could  not  be  kept  up,  the  realisable  value  was  only  £1  3s.  6d. 

9.  The  poor  pay  so  dearly  for  all  they  buy,  through 
lack  of  forethought  and  ignorance  of  how  and  where  to 
purchase.  They  can  only  hny  in  the  siuallest  quantities 
because  they  have  not  sufiicient  self-control  to  moderate 
their  use  of  food,  etc.,  if  it  is  in  their  possession  ;  they  have 
but  little  idea  of  the  value  of  money,  and  no  thought  of 
the  future.  One  source  of  trouble  is  the  monthly  and 
quarterly  payment  of  pensions  ;  we  have  had  many  pen- 
sioners who  come  to  us  regula  ly  for  helj),  being  utterly 
destitute  until  their  next  month's  pension  is  due.  This  is 
but  a  special  case  of  self-indulgence,  of  which  there  are 
many  others,  the  most  important  of  which  is,  perhaps, 
over  indulgence  in  drink. 

10.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
in  our  u.iion  is  ihiefly  composed  of  count  y  squires,  retired 
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army  ofiicers,  clergymen,  tradesmen  and  farmers  ;  we 
have  five  women  guardians,  who,  I  hope,  have  justified 
their  election  by  their  attention  to  details  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  House,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  sick 
and  young  children. 

11.  The  guardians  of  St.  Thomas'  Union  meet  weekly 
to  enquire  into  every  case  of  application  for  relief ; 
they  break  up  into  committees,  each  taking  the  districts 
of  one  relieving  officer,  the  committee  consisting  of  the 
representatives  of  those  districts  ;  each  committee  is 
presided  over  in  turn  by  the  chairman  and  the  vice- 
chairman.  All  new  cases  or  any  presenting  special 
difficulty  are  brought  before  the  general  board.  Where 
it  is  considered  desirable  the  applicants  are  brought  before 
us  and  in  most  cases  they  are  more  or  less  known  to  some 
of  the  guardians  as  well  as-  to  the  relieving  officer.  We 
try  to  discriminate  between  worthy  and  imworthy  appli- 
cants, as  well  as  to  encourage  thrift  as  far  as  our  power 
permits  us — by  dealing  generously  with  those  who  belong 
to  clubs  -while  we  show  our  disapproval  of  the  improvident 
by  handing  them  the  enclosed  notice  (see  Appendix  A). 
In  cases  of  accident,  where  compensation  may  be  hoped 
for,  we  grant  money  on  loan,  thus  helping  the  applicant 
while  preserving  his  self-respect.  In  cases  of  small  wages 
and  large  families,  or  in  times  of  temporary  difficulty,  we 
grant  medical  orders,  but  we  try  to  discourage  application 
for  them  as  much  as  possible.  The  scale  of  payment  in 
cur  xmion  is  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  for  an  aged  or  infirm 
person,  being  increased  if  necessary  in  cases  of  iUness — 
indeed,  all  cases  are  carefully  gone  into  and  decided  on 
their  merits,  uniformity  and  fairness  being  observed  as 
far  as  possible. 

12.  Realising  the  extreme  difficulty  and  complexity  of 
legislation  I  hardly  feel  myself  qualified  to  suggest  reforms  ; 
but  as  a  guardian  of  a  small  workhouse  I  often  feel  how 
good  it  would  be  if  homes  could  be  established  where 
imbeciles  and  the  feeble-minded  could  be  received,  instead 
of  keeping  them  in  workhouses,  where  they  are  often  a 
cause  of  annoyance  to  other  inmates,  while  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  give  them  adequate  care. 

13.  It  is  generally  felt  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances tramps  cannot  be  properly  dealt  with  in  work- 
houses, owing  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  treatment  in 
different  unions  and  many  other  causes  most  guardians 
are  hoping  tliat  some  scheme  wiU  be  conceived  and  carried 
out  by  the  Government  to  deal  with  this  most  harassing 
social  c[uestion. 

14.  St.  Thomas'  Union  Workhouse  is  small  and  old- 
fashioned,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  perfect  classification 
of  its  inmates  to  be  found  in  some  of  our  palatial  estab- 
lishments ,  we  try  ou?  utmost,  however,  to  give  every  com- 
fort and  care  to  the  sick  and  aged  and  to  promote  the 
health  and  general  well  being  of  the  children,  keeping  them 
strictl}'  apart  from  the  other  inmates  and  providing  as  far 
as  possible  for  their  mdustrial  training  ;  religious  teaching 
is  given  them  by  the  chaplain,  and  out  of  school  hours  they 
are  under  the  charge  of  an  industrial  trainer.  The  infants 
are  imder  the  care  of  an  experienced  nuree  and  are  happy 
and  well  looked  after.  We  have  a  superintendent  nurse 
with  a  staff  of  three  assistant  nurses  for  the  infirmary. 

15.  The  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse  and 
infirmary  varies  from  200  to  234  (including  infants). 
Those  that  are  able  are  encouraged  to  work ;  even  the 
sick  and  aged  are  rendered  more  content  3d  by  a  little 
easy  voluntary  employment  with  which  they  are  supphed, 
thanks  to  the  introduction  of  the  Brabazon  scheme,  which 
has  proved  a  great  boon  to  our  union. 

16.  The  Visiting  Committee — which  forms  itself  into 
sub-committees  for  various  purposes  as  need  arises — 
meets  every  Monday,  examining  the  requirements  for  the 
week  and  goi  !g  into  every  necessary  detail  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  House,  examining  into  any  complaints,  in- 
terviewing the  doctor  and  the  master,  inspecting  all 
kitchen  offices,  etc.,  visit.ng  the  sick  wards  and  other 
parts  of  the  House,  conferring  with  the  matron  and 
superintendent  nurse,  and  trying  as  far  as  possible  to  keep 
itself  in  touch  with  aU  that  is  going  on. 

17.  The  guardians  also  try  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  all 
bene  olent  and  philanthropic  aid  in  the  neighbourhood 
such  as  the  Eye  Infirmary,  the  Dental  Institute  and  the 
hospital,  as  well  as  the  District  Nursing  Association  and 
the  Idiot  Asylum  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XLVIir.  (A). 


{Handed  in  hy  Christine  E.  Hearn,  Exeter). 


St.  Thomas'  Union. 


For  the  Information  of  AhU-Bodied  Persons  who  aiyply  for  Belief  on  account  of  Sickness. 


In  the  ease  of  able-bodied  persons  belonging  to  no  club, 
who  seek  temporary  relief  on  accoxmt  of  sickness,  monetary 
relief  will  not  be  granted  more  than  once,  unless  the 


guardians  are  of  opinion  that  owing  to  special  circum- 
stances the  applicant  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  join  a 
club  or  make  any  other  provision  against  sickness. 


APPENDIX  No.  XLIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  H.  HEATH,  MEMBER  OF  THE  NEWTON  ABBOT 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Devon. 


Poor  Law  Administration. 

1.  I  believe  that  outdoor  is  more  preferable  than  indoor 
relief,  where  the  case  is  honest  and  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. 

2.  The  most  general  are  cases  among  the  labouring 
classes  who  apply  for  relief,  including  widows  who  have 
lost  their  husbands,  and  who  are  left  with  no  other  means 
of  maintenance. 

3.  Drink,  want  of  thrift,  and  neglecting  to  become  a 
member  of  a  sick  benefit  friendly  society,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  pauperism. 

4.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
contains,  generally,  clergymen  and  ministers  of  other 
denominations,  farmers  and  business  men. 

5.  Reheving  officers  visit  the  respective  towns  and 
villages  every  week,  where  they  have  pay  stations  and  the 
recipients  come  to  the  station  at  a  recognised  time  to 
receive  their  pay. 

6.  I  consider  that  guardians  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
re'use  to  any  able  bodied  applicant  admission  to  the 
House,  when  they  are  aware  that  the  person  applying 
could  obtain  employment  outside  and  earn  a  good  living 
wage. 

7.  I  also  consider  that  guardians  should  have  power  to 
place  all  the  children  possible  under  their  care,  with 


fester  i^arents,  where  they  would  be  more  healthy  and  be- 
come more  domesticated. 

Frieiidli/,  Co-operative,  and  other  Self-Help  Societies. 

8.  Subscriptions  vary  according  to  age  a.nd  the  amount 
of  benefit  received  per  week  when  sick.  Candidates  must 
be  earning  from  18s.  to  £1  per  week,  other  than  an  appren- 
tice to  a  trade  who  can  become  a  member  if  getting  6s.  per 
week. 

9.  Old-age  pensions  must  be  provided  indepenaently 
of  friendly  societies  by  the  State. 

10.  Free  medical  State  relief  would  be  detrimental  to 
friendly  societies. 

11.  Voluntary  hospitals  are  already  helping  friendly 
societies. 

12.  A  State  system  of  old-age  pensions  would  ha^  e 
no  visible  effect  on  friendly  societies,  as  cases  are  taken  on 
their  merits. 

13.  Members  of  friendly  societies  can  only  have  old-age 
pensions  by  paying  increased  contributions  for  it,  jier 
actuarial  tables. 

14.  Cases  coming  under  the  Outdoor  Eehef  (Friendly 
Societies)  Acts  are  taken  on  their  merits. 

15.  Friendly  societies  are  progressing  as  rapidly  now  as 
they  did  ten  years  ago. 


42C— vir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  F.  HORNER,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE 

NEWTON  ABBOT  UNION. 


RtiKAL  Districts — Devon. 


1.  For  the  past  nine  years  and  upwards  I  have  been 
clerk  to  the  guardia.ns  of  the  Newton  Abbot  Union, 
which  comprises  thirty-eight  parishes  and  according  to 
the  last  census  contained  a  population  of  80,312.  Ten 
of  the  parishes  are  urban  and  contain  a  population  o: 
61,409.  The  urban  parishes  include  the  seaside  towns  of 
Torquay,  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth. 

2.  There  are  no  large  manufactures  in  any  of  the 
towns,  the  largest  employers  of  labour  are  in  the  town 
of  Newton  Abbot,  where  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company  emi^loy  several  hundred  hands,  and  a  tannery 
where  two  or  three  hundred  are  employed.  In  the  rural 
districts  the  principal  industry  is  that  of  farming,  but  in 
two  or  three  parishes  many  men  are  employed  in  clay- 
cutting,  and  potteries  give  employment  to  a  large  number 
of  hands. 

3.  During  the  past  few  years  several  hundred  new 
houses  have  been  erected  in  the  union,  not  confined  entirely 
to  the  urban  parishes ;  but  many  cottages  have  been 
built  in  the  rural  parishes  and  villages  which  were  very 
much  needed. 

4.  In  my  opinion  it  is  necessary  to  retain  both  forms 
of  relief,  viz.,  indoor  and  outdoor;  the  latter  is  granted 
in  all  deserving  cases ;  the  scale  of  such  relief  will,  I  think, 
compare  favourably  with  other  country  unions. 

5.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  guardians  have  in- 
-curred  large  expenditure  in  building  new  infirmary, 
dining  hall,  kitchens,  laundry,  workshops,  etc.  We  have 
now  a  well  equipped  and  up-to-date  infirmary,  with 
upwards  of  one  hundred  beds,  one  superintendent  and 
eight  nurses  being  engaged. 

6.  It  may  be  interesting  if  I  give  the  number  of  paupers 
in  receipt  of  relief  during  the  first  week  of  May  in  the 
years  1897  and  1907:— 


1897. 

1907. 

Workhouse   -      -  - 
Scattered  Homes  - 
Outdoor       -      .  - 
Cost  of  Out-Kelief 

336 

(Not  opened) 

2,076 
£214  5s.  Id. 

394^ 
58/ 
1,574 
£186  lis.  2d. 

7.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  indoor  paupers  and  a 
considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers, 
but  I  do  not  attribute  this  to  any  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  board,  but  rather  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
improvements  in  the  workhouse  and  infirmary  have  been 
carried  out  there  has  not  been  the  objection  which  once 
existed  on  the  part  of  old  people  to  come  into  the  work- 
house, where  they  are  very  much  better  cared  for  and 
looked  after  than  they  could  be  in  their  own  homes. 

8.  In  my  opinion  it  is  very  desirable  tkat  compulsory 
powers  (properly  safeguarded)  should  be  given  for  the 
removal  of  old  persons  to  the  workhouse  Avhen  they  are 
too  old  and  feeble  to  look  after  themselves. 

9.  There  has  been  no  difference,  I  think,  in  the  position 
of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  since  the  1894 
Act  came  into  force,  but  we  have  had  the  advantage  of 


ladies  sitting  on  the  board  every  year  since  then,  having 
seven  at  the  present  time. 

10.  In  my  opinion  it  is  expedient : — 

(a)  That  the  law  of  settlement  should  be  amended. 
{b)  That  the  Poor  Laws  and  Local  Government 
Board's  Orders  should  be  consolidated. 

(c)  That  the  law  relating  to  the  recovery  of  money 
from  relatives  under  Justices'   Orders  should  be 
altered  so  as  to  provide  an  easier  and  less  expensive 
mode  of  procedure; 
From  experience  I  find  that  to  obtain  a  Justice's  Order 
to  repay,  say.  Is.  a  week,  the  costs  amount  to  12s.  or  15s. 
If  the  man  does  not  pay  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  judg- 
ment summons,  the  costs  again  run  up  to  10s.  or  12s. 
In  some  cases  the  guardians  have  to  pay  the  whole  of 
these  costs,  the  man  probably  undergoing  a  week  or  tw  o's 
imprisonment.    It   should   be   made  as  easy  to  recover 
the  arrears  as  to  obtain  payment  of  a  fine  for  say  drunken- 
ness. 

11.  For  some  time  past  the  guardians  of  this  union 
have,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
subscribed  to  seven  nursing  associations  (the  amount 
paid  being  £29  8s.).  The  subscription  is  only  granted  to 
those  associations  who  consent  to  the  guardians  appointing 
one  of  their  number  as  a  member  of  the  Committee. 
According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Torquay  Association 
during  the  past  year  their  nurses  made  2,439  visits  to 
outdoor  paupers.  The  guardians  are  satisfied  that  the 
nursing  associations  are  doing  a  good  work  and  that  the 
ratepayers  receive  good  value  for  their  annual  subscrip- 
tions. 

12.  In  the  event  of  labour  colonies  being  established 
as  recently  recommended  by  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Vagrancy,  I  am  st  ongly  of  opinion  that  magistrates 
should  be  given  power  to  send  troublesome  able-bodied 
workhouse  inmates  to  such  colonies  after  conviction  for 
offences  in  workhouses.  In  this  union  we  have  un- 
fortunately two  or  three  inmates  who  have  had  a  good 
education  and  could  if  they  liked  earn  a  livelihood  out- 
side, instead  of  which  they  prefer  to  remain  n  the  work- 
house and  worry,  harass  and  insult  the  officials,  besides 
upsetting,  by  their  conduct,  the  other  inmates.  I  give 
particulars  of  the  cases  of  admissions  and  discharges  of 
one  cf  these  men  since  the  commencement  of  the 
register  on  October  1st. 


Admitted. 

Discharged. 

Eeason. 

11th  July,  1906. 

1st  Oct.,  1906. 

To  prison  7  days. 

8th  Oct.,  1906. 

24th  Oct.,  1906. 

„     7  days. 

1st  Nov.,  1906. 

14th  Nov.,  1906. 

„      „    3  w^eeks. 

5th  Dec,  1906. 

2nd  Jan.,  1907. 

„      „    6  weeks. 

13th  Feb.,  1907. 

13th  April,  1907. 

Own  desire,  served 
one  term  of  7  days 
before  return. 

5th  May,  1907. 

7th  May,  1907. 

Absconded,  sent  to 
prison  for  a 
month,  9th  May, 
1907. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  THOMAS  HOSEGOOD,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  WILLITON 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Williton  Board  of 
Guardians  for  about  twenty  years,  and  Chairman  for  the 
last  six  years. 

2.  This  union  is  ahnost  wholly  agricultural,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  towns  of  Watchet  and  Minehead  ; 
the  former  having  a  paper  mill  and  flour  mill,  also  a 
small  shipping  trade,  and  Minehead  a  small  but  rising 
watering  place  of  about  2,000  normal  population. 

3.  There  are  a  large  number  of  aged  poor  in  this  union, 
the  young  men  in  considerable  numbers  finding  employ- 
ment across  the  Channel,  in  the  South  Wales  coalfields  ; 
also  large  numbers  find  their  way  to  Bristol  in  railway 
work  and  also  in  the  police. 

4.  I  do  not  think  we  have  made  any  great  changes  in 
our  administration.  Perhaps  I  should  mention  that 
some  years  since  we  erected  a  block  of  cells  for  tramps, 
v/hereby  we  could  keep  each  one  separate  ;  and  the 
consequence  was  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  applying 
for  relief. 

5.  I  think  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where 
outdoor  relief  is  given  it  is  carefully  expended,  and  in 
the  case  of  old  folk  who  have  led  good  lives  and  have 
relatives  able  and  willing  to  take  the  care  of  them,  it  is 
desirable  out-relief  should  be  given  ;  as  I  find  that  except- 
ing in  cases  of  illness,  there  is  a  great  aversion  to  entering 
the  workhouse.  At  the  same  time  great  care  needs  to  be 
taken  to  see  that  sons,  who  in  many  cases  are  earning 
good  wages  and  are  well  able  to  help  their  parents,  do 
not  shirk  their  duty  and  so  throw  the  whole  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  parents  on  the  rates. 

0.  The  applicants  for  relief  are  mainly  the  aged  among 
the  labouring  class  ;  and  in  many  cases  men  who  have 
been  members  of  the  village  clubs  for  a  long  period  find 
themselves  in  old  age  out  in  the  cold  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  these  clubs.  These  small  clubs  have  been 
the  cause  of  untold  misery  in  many  places,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  the  you^ng  men 
are  now  joining  the  larger  and  safer  societies,  such  as  the 
Oddfellows,  Foresters,  Druids,  etc.,  etc.,  a  course  I  have 


urged  on  the  young  men  for  many  years  past.  It  has 
been  the  custom  in  this  district  for  married  men  with 
more  than  three  children  to  apply  for  and  receive  a  medical 
order  for  the  wife's  confinement.  This  only  applies  to 
cases  where  the  man's  wages  are  15s.  a  week  or  less. 

7.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  largely  due  to  drinking, 
and  to  the  general  tendency  to  spend  every  spare  penny 
on  amusements  and  dress,  very  little  thought  being 
given  to  provision  for  a  rainy  day.  Of  course  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  an  ordinary  agricultural  labourer  (earnmg 
in  most  cases  from  14s.  to  15s.  per  week)  to  save  much, 
especially  should  he  have  a  family  of  four  or  five,  and  often 
many  more.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  many  parts  of 
our  union  wages  are  not  more  than  12s.  per  week. 

8.  The  majority  of  persons  seeking  election  are  farmers, 
although  we  have  one  labour  representative — a  working 
gardener.  We  also  have  several  ladies  on  the  Board, 
and  they  are  certainly  a  very  useful  class  of  guardian, 
especially  in  supervising  the  management  of  the  House. 

9.  We  employ  two  relieving  officers  in  this  imion, 
which  contains  a  population  of  about  17,000.  Cases 
are  inquired  into  by  them,  and  reported  to  the  Board, 
who  consider  each  case  on  its  merits.  New  applicants 
are  expected  to  come  before  the  Board  where  possible, 
but  in  cases  of  the  distant  parishes  this  rule  cannot  ba 
too  closely  followed. 

10.  I  do  not  think  much  alteration  in  the  law  or  practice 
of  Poor  Law  administration  in  the  rural  districts  can  be 
made  under  present  conditions.  Possibly  some  system 
of  removing  the  imbecile  or  semi-imbecile  from  the  work- 
houses, and  putting  them  into  one  institution  together 
may  be  desirable.  Many  of  these  people  could  be  taught 
to  earn  their  living,  and  their  removal  would  add  im- 
mencely  to  the  comfort  of  the  sane  old  folk  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  these  people  often  do  a  large  amount  of 
work  such  as  scrubbing,  cleaning,  etc.,  which  would 
have  to  be  done  by  hired  labour  were  they  removed. 

11.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  practicable  scheme 
of  old  age  pensions  may  be  formulated  in  the  near  future. 


APPENDIX  No.  LII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  A.  G.  FERRERS  HOWELL,  HONORARY  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
EXETER  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY,  AND  OF  THE  SOUTH  WESTERN  POOR 
LAW  CONFERENCES  :  FORMERLY  HONORARY  TREASURER  OF  THE  LAMBETH  COM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  LONDON  CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY, 


Rural  Districts — Devon. 


1.  I  have  been  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Exeter 
Charity  Organisation  Society  during  the  last  eleven  years, 
and  I  think  I  shall  best  study  the  Commissioners'  con- 
venience by  first  stating  the  objects  of  the  society,  and 
then  giving  my  experience  as  to  the  measure  in  which 
these  objects  have  been  attained. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  society  are  as  follows  :  — 

Primary  Objects, 
[a)  To  make  inquiry  and  supply  information  con- 
cerning  appUcants   for   charity,    by  investigation 


through  paid  and  voluntary  agency,  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  referring  cases  to  the  proper  quarter  for 
relief. 

(6)  To  suppress  mendicity  and  detect  imposition 
practised  by  idle  and  profligate  persons,  and  by 
those  who  circulate  begging  petitions,  and  generally 
to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  abuse  of  charity. 

(c)  To  help  the  deserving  poor  to  become  Gelf- 
supporting,  and  to  give  temporary  assistance  when 
necessary. 
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{d)  Co-operation  with  local  societies  having 
charitable  objects,  with  the  Poor  Law  authorities, 
and  with  local  charitable  trusts,  with  the  view  to 
secure  the  end  that  relief  given  by  one  charitable 
body  shall  not  overlap  the  action  of  another. 

Secondary  Objects. 

Where  local  or  other  charitable  agencies  are  unable 
to  give  sufficient  relief,  to  assist  them  by  adminis- 
tering relief  on  definite  principles,  either  through 
the  said  agencies  or  directly  to  applicants. 

Speaking  generally,  as  regards  the  primary  objects 
(a),  (6),  and  (c),  and  the  secondary  objects  the  society's 
work  has  been  very  successful,  while  as  regards  {d)  little 
has  been  achieved. 

3.  Coming  now  io  details,  the  society,  by  proclaiming 
and  acting  on  the  principles  that  relief  must  be  preceded 
by  thorough  investigation,  and  must  be  of  a  character 
to  remove  if  possible  the  causes  of  the  distress  and  prevent 
their  recurrence  instead  of  merely  palliating  the  symptoms, 
has  done  much  to  educate  public  opinion.  Mendicity 
has  been  reduced,  and  people  are  being  brought  to  see 
that  mere  casual  gifts  of  money  or  tickets  do  more  harm 
than  good.  Moreover,  at  the  annual  meetings,  instruction 
has  been  provided  by  addresses  or  lectures  by  competent 
authorities  on  subjects  of  importance  to  those  engaged 
in  charitable  work.  The  Committee  (through  which 
the  society  acts)  consists  for  the  most  part  of  experienced 
workers  among  the  poor,  and  its  meetings  demonstrate 
that  men  and  women  of  various  religious  and  political 
complexion  can  discuss  in  perfect  amity  the  difficult 
cases  brought  before  them.  In  short  the  society  might 
become,  and  in  my  opinion  should  become,  what  it  was 
intended  by  its  founders  twenty-six  years  ago  to  become, 
the  focus  of  the  charitable  work  of  the  city. 

4.  Why  l:a,s  this  result  been  so  imperfectly  attained  ? 
This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  co-operation  with  other 
charitable  agencies.  And  here  I  would  refer  to  the 
enclosed  pamphletf  put  forth  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  giving  a  synopsis  of  the 
nature  of  the  endowed  charities  in  Exeter,  and,  so  far 
as  could  be  ascertained,  of  the  money  distributed  by 
them.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  this  pamphlet 
that  as  regards  a  very  large  number  of  the  dole  charities 
co-operation  is  in  the  nature  of  thing's  impossible,  the 
object  of  the  charity  being,  from  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society's  point  of  view,  essentiaJly  bad. 

5.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  done  in  connection  with 
such  a  charity  as  Henry  Bates'  (p.  15),  which  is  spent 
on  bread  distributed  in  church  to  '  such  poor  as  attend 
most  regularly  divine  service  and  Holy  Communion  '  ? 
Again,  it  ■ndll  be  noticed  that  as  regards  the  endowed 
charities  in  the  parishes  of  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Edmund 
and  St.  Sidwell,  all  information  was  refused  when  the 
trustees  were  applied  to  by  the  society,  though  any  in- 
tention on  the  society's  part  to  interfere  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  charity  was  expressly  disclaimed,  and  the 
object  of  the  application  was  stated  to  be  the  giving  of 
information  to  charitable  workers.* 

6.  In  the  case  of  a  charity  of  a  different  type,  the 
Consolidated  Almshouses  (p.  1),  co-operation  is  impossible 
for  a  different  reason,  viz.,  the  vicious  mode  of  election. 
The  clerk  to  the  trustees  informs  me,  and  the  fact  is 


*  A  scheme  has  recently  been  approved  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  for  the  better  administration  of  the  St. 
Sidwell's  "Parish  Lands  "  charity. 

t  Not  printed 


moreover  notorious,  that  the  appointments  though 
nominally  made  by  the  trustees  as  a  body  are  in  fact 
made  by  each  trustee  in  turn  ;  the  result  of  which  is 
that  the  applicant  who  secures  the  voice  of  the  trustee 
whose  turn  it  is  to  nominate,  gets  the  almshouse,  and 
no  other  appUcant,  however  well  recommended,  has 
any  chance. 

7.  The  society  has,  however,  effected  co-operation 
with  Seldon's  Charity  (p.  7)  and  Lady  Anne  Clifford's 
Charity  (p.  4)  to  this  extent  that  the  trustees  make  grants 
in  cases  recommended  to  them  by  the  Committee. 

8.  With  the  Exeter  guardians  the  society's  relations 
are  on  a  friendly  footing  ;  several  members  of  the  board 
are  also  members  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
Committee,  and  the  relieving  officers  refer  to  the  society 
cases  in  which  it  appears  that  some  temporary  relief 
might  prevent  the  applicant  from  lapsing  into  pauperism 

9.  The  West  of  England  Eye  Infirmary  and  the  Exeter 
Dispensary  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  provident  in- 
stitution but  only  a  hospital  for  out-patients)  often  invoke 
the  society's  aid  in  inquiring  into  the  means  of  applicants 
to  those  charities. 

10.  The  trustees  of  Borough's  and  Floud's  Charities 
{see  Pamphlet,!  P-  6)  send  to  the  society  lists  of  their 
applicants,  at  the  same  time  asking  if  anything  is  known 
at  the  society's  office  as  to  their  character  and  ante- 
cedents. 

11.  Turning  from  local  facts  to  more  general  considera- 
tions it  appears  to  me  that  some  sj'stem  of  co-operation 
between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law  is  essential  to  the  true 
well-being  of  the  community  ;  but  the  establishment  of 
such  a  system  is  at  present  blocked  by  two  obstacles  : 
on  the  one  hand  by  the  want  of  uniformity  prevailing 
among  Boards  of  Guardians  in  their  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  ;  and  on  the  other  by  the  difficulty  of 
getting  different  charities  to  work  together  on  sound 
principles  of  relief.  The  former  difficulty  might  conceiv- 
ably be  removed  or  mitigated  by  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  Local  Government  Board  against  the  vagaries 
of  the  less  enlightened  Boards  of  Guardians.  The  second 
difficulty  is  greater,  and  I  cannot  at  present  see  any  pros- 
pect of  its  being  done  away.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
the  increasing  enlightenment  of  the  public  mind  may  in 
time  cause  some  means  to  be  devised  for  its  removal ; 
but  I  am  quite  certain  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
the  difficulty  will  never  be  removed  unless  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  endowed  dole  charities  is  forced  into 
line  with  the  sound  principles  of  charitable  relief. 
These  dole  charities  might,  for  example,  be  diverted 
to  the  provision  of  old  age  pensions  for  the  only  persons 
who  (as  I  think)  ought  to  have  them,  viz.,  victims  of 
inevitable  misfortune  who  are  of  good  character,  who 
can  produce  evidence  of  thrift  or  of  circumstances  which 
have  made  thrift  impossible  for  them  and,  moreover, 
have  no  relations  able  to  support  them,  and  do  not  require 
ihstitutional  treatment.  The  number  of  j)ersons  who 
fulfil  these  conditions  is,  according  to  my  experience, 
not  large  ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  dole  charities,  sup- 
plemented by  the  contributions  of  relatives  (where  these 
were  not  able  to  support  the  pensioners  themselves 
entirely)  and  of  the  charitable  public  would,  I  should 
imagine,  supply  the  need,  without  any  recourse  being  had 
to  rates  or  taxes. 

12.  I  am  informed  that  an  inquiry  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners  into  all  the  endowed  charities  of  Exeter 
has  been  made,  and  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  produce 
a  satisfactory  result. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS.  H.  J.  HUNT,  MEMBER  OF  THE  YEOVIL  BOARD  OF 

GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  Jly  feeling  is  strongly  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief 
to  the  aged  deserviag  poor  who  have  worked  hard  and 
brought  up  families  without  help.  Old  age  pensions 
will,  I  hope,  soon  supersede  to  a  large  extent  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief.  One  great  difficulty  we  have  to 
contend  with  is  that  we  cannot  oblige  a  pauper  to  enter 
the  House  when  we  know  that  they  are  living  in  an  uncared- 
for  condition,  perhajos  even  without  sufficient  to  sustain 
life. 

2.  The  persons  chiefly  applying  for  relief  in  our  union 
are  widows  left  with  a  number  of  young  children  and  old 
widows  unable  longer  to  maintain  themselves,  through 
failing  sight  and  feebleness.  The  sight  is  impaired  by 
constantly  sitting  at  gloving,  the  staple  trade  here. 


3.  One  great  cause  of  pauperi-m  is  undoubtedly 
drink  and  another  the  number  of  marriages  between 
those  too  young  to  havj  made  any  provision  for  the 
future. 

4.  The  election  of  guardians  like  everything  else  in 
Yeovil,  is  run  on  political  lines  :  in  the  last  three  years 
several  working  men  have  been  elected.  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  bag-men  should  not  be  eligible  as 
guardians.  I  have  in  my  experience  seen  great  ha  '.n 
done  by  this  means,  as  such  a  guardian  indirectly  benefits 
by  the  relief  given. 

5.  The  Nursing  Association  is  doing  g  od  work  in  the 
Yeovil  Union  and  has  greatly  benefited  those  receiving 
outdoor  relief. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS.  LOVELL  HURMAN,  MEMBER  OF  THE  BRIDGWATER 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset- 


1.  Socially  artisan  and  middle  class.  The  industrial 
condition  of  the  Bridgwater  Union  is  agricultural,  brick- 
yards, collar  factories,  and  sea-faring. 

2.  Personally  I  have  always  taken  most  interest  in 
indoor  relief  ;  outdoor  relief,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
fully  adequate  to  deserving  cases,  but  I  believe  it  is  much 
abused. 

3.  Applications  for  relief  come  from  all  industrial  classes, 
some  cases  through  loss  of  life  at  sea,  and  cases  of  desertion. 

4.  Drink  and  utter  lack  of  thrift  are  the  causes  of 
pauperism. 

5.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
comprises  coimtry  squires,  clergymen,  yeomen,  and 
retired  tradesmen. 

6.  I  should  like  to  see  some  provision  for  feeble-minded, 
where  there  would  be  custodial  care  and  industrial  train- 


ing. Unfortunately  I  come  in  contact  with  many  girls  of 
this  class.  This  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem  to  my 
mind. 

7.  There  is  an  excellent  District  Nursing  Association 
here,  to  which  the  guardians  subscribe  £5  5s.  annually. 
The  nurses  are  very  helpful  to  our  outdoor  paupers.  The 
Association  report  quarterly  visits  paid,  etc. 

8.  Boarding-out  children,  chiefly  little  girls,  has  been 
most  imsatisfactory  during  my  experience  as  a  guardian, 
in  spite  of  every  possible  care  and  inquiries  being  made  in 
selection  of  a  home, 

9.  Our  workhouse,  I  think  I  may  say,  is  now  in  excellent 
working  order,  the  staff  throughout  pulling  well  together. 
A  few  years  ago  we  started  a  Minor  Training  School  for 
Nurses  in  connection  with  our  hospital,  which  is  new 
answering  well. 


APPENDIX  No.  LV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  D.  JOYCE,  MASTER  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE  FOR  THE 
PAST  SEVEN  YEARS  AND  FOR  NINE  YEARS  PREVIOUSLY,  PORTER,  SHERBORNE 
UNION. 

Rural  Districts — Dorset. 


1.  The  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the  people 
in  this  union  is  mostly  of  the  agricultural  class,  and  those 
people  consequently  obtain  very  low  wages,  averaging 
from  lis.  to  15s.  per  week,  with  house  and  potato  ground. 
There  are  two  other  industries,  viz.,  silk  weaving  and 
glove-making,  but  these  are  in  a  decHning  state,  and  do 
not  give  employment  to  many. 

2.  I  consider  indoor  rehef  as  given  in  this  House  to 
be  vastly  superior  to  what  could  be  obtained  by  the 
inmates  when  employed  outside,  especially  those  who 
have  families.  Consequently  the  union  has  an  attraction, 

3.  The  classes  of  persons  appljdng  for  relief  are  the 
thriftless,  idle,  and  those  who  have  led  dissolute  lives. 
Mostly  I  find  very  few  really  honest  and  respectable 
people  amongst  the  paupers. 

4.  Drink  is  responsible  for  a  great  proportion  of  the 
paupers. 


5.  A  pauper  has  no  responsibihty.  He  is  a  person 
who  lives  the  life  of  a  well-fed  animal,  he  knows  that  his 
next  meal  is  sure,  and  once  he  has  tasted  the  joys  of 
indoor  relief  he  seldom  leaves  the  House  again  for  very 
long. 

6.  I  consider  the  law  should  allow  the  authorities  to  deal 
more  harshly  with  the  able-bodied  pauper.  At  present 
I  have  four  able-bodied  men  who  if  they  are  put  on  very 
hard  work  would  refuse  and  prefer  to  go  to  prison.  For 
instance,  James  Peaty  is  a  strong  rnan  and  well  able  to 
earn  his  own  living.  He  has  been  sent  to  prison  several 
times  for  refusing  to  do  work  that  was  not  to  his  liking, 
and  yet  he  is  still  here,  and  likely  to  be.  I  consider  that 
the  law  at  present  puts  a  premium  on  pauperism,  and 
sits  very  hardly  on  the  honest  striving  poor,  who  would 
scorn  to  accept  charity  or  Poor  Law  relief. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  LANG,  MEMBER  OF  THE  LANGPORT  BOARD  OF 

GUARDIANS. 


EuRAL  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  My  experience  is  spread  over  a  period  of  nine  years, 
during  which  I  have  served  six  years,  viz.,  1898-1901, 
and  1904-1907,  and  am  re-elected  for  the  next  period.  I 
have  Uved  in  the  same  parish  all  my  life. 

2.  The  social  condition  of  the  class  which  comes  within 
the  scope  of  inquiry  is,  I  presume,  much,  if  not  entirely, 
governed  by  its  industrial  condition.  It  is,  however, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  advance  of  education  and  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  age  much  higher  than  during  the 
past  generation.    Our  union  is  principally  agricultural. 

3.  There  are  several  occupations  for  both  male  and 
female  workers,  but  these  are  local,  not  general.  The 
female  occupations  include  gloving  and  shirt  and  collar 
making.  There  is  a  factory  at  Somerton  and  a  few  small 
workrooms  in  other  villages,  but  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  work  is,  I  think,  done  at  the  homes  of  the  workers. 
The  male  work  includes  agriculture,  quarrying,  -withy 
work,  and  a  few  trades. 

4.  During  the  past  few  years  a  railway  has  been  building 
through  the  greater  length  of  our  miion,  which  has  given 
considerable  employment  to  our  younger  men  ;  it  is  now 
completed.  From  this  and  other  causes  a  great  number 
of  these  young  men  have  been  obliged  to  leave  the  neigh- 
bourhood, many  of  them  having  emigrated.  I  view  this 
with  the  greatest  alarm,  as  they  constitute  (in  my  opinion) 
the  very  life's  blood  of  our  country  districts. 

5.  Our  standing  industry,  farming,  being  in  such  an 
improfitable  state  through  foreign  competition  that  our 
most  excellent  wheat  lands  have  been  sown  down  to 
pasture,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  labourer  and 
the  various  tradesmen  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the 
industry,  and  so  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the 
cause  of  rural  depopulation. 

6.  As  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Hambridge  Male 
Friendly  Society  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  ten 
persons  of  this  class  have,  during  the  past  year,  with- 
dra^m  their  deposits  from  the  society  on  account  of  their 
having  left  the  neighbourhood,  the  total  number  in  the 
society  being  just  under  100.  It  is  also  said  that  Ham- 
bridge  ecclesiastical  parish  has  depopulated  during  the 
past  ten  years  to  the  extent  of  50  per  cent.  I  do  not 
think  this  can  be  proved,  however,  as  Hambridge  is  a 
portion  of  the  civil  parish  of  Currj^  Rivell,  and  its  census 
would  be  included  in  Curry  Rivell.  Westport  (also  a 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish)  is  partly  in  Curry 
Rivell,  Barrington  and  Isle  Brewers,  and  its  census  is 
divided. 

7.  I  know  of  no  experiments  having  been  made  and  as 
I  have  never  been  a  member  of  another  board,  I  know  of 
nothing  pecuhar  to  this  area. 

8.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  what  is  generaJly  termed  "  the 
House  test."  Many  great  hardships  may  be  caused 
by  it.  Old  people  who  have,  in  many  instances,  lived 
years  (possibly  of  married  Hfe)  in  the  same  village  and 
very  often  in  the  same  house,  resent  most  acutely  the 
loss  of  independence,  and  prefer  suffering  the  greatest 
privations.  This  they  are,  I  beHeve,  sometimes  asked 
or  even  compelled  to  do,  for  the  sake  of  comparative 
statements.  I  know  this  view  is  entirely  contrary  to  that 
held  by  those  who  sotely  rely  on  statistics  for  their  guid- 
ance, and  that  the  guardians,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
enquiries,  are  sometimes  deceived.  A  case  of  this  sort 
occurred  quite  lately  within  a  few  yards  of  my  own  house, 
where  a  woman  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief  had  a  sub- 
stantial sum  to  the  credit  of  her  saving  bank  account, 
but  still  I  i^refer  not  to  inflict  hardship  and  degradation 


on  the  honourable  poor  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Out-relief 
is  also  less  expensive  than  indoor. 

9.  Generally  speaking,  only  the  old  or  infirm,  a  widow 
left  with  a  family  unprovided  for,  persons  of  weak  intellect, 
and  oocasionally  an  unfortunate  woman  seeking  the  lying- 
in  ward  are  admitted  to  the  house  ;  there  is  little  or  no 
abuse  of  the  house  by  the  admission  of  those  who  are 
enabled  to  support  themselves.  Practically  the  above 
refers  also  to  out-relief. 

10.  I  think  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  number  of 
applicants  for  medical  assistance  (at  the  cost  of  the  guar- 
dians) in  confinements.  There  appears  to  be  less  com- 
punction by  those  asking  this  first  relief,  and  less  attempt 
made  by  them  to  provide  for  these  additional  expenses 
when  necessity  arises. 

11.  This  is  mainly  due  to  lack  of  emplojonent  in  the 
farming  industry  during  the  winter  months,  and  possibly 
to  the  want  of  thrift  and  economy  in  household  manage- 
ment in  the  homes  of  the  working  classes.  Work  has 
been  so  scarce  in  the  agricultural  districts  during  the 
past  winter  that  many  have  suffered  enforced  idleness, 
and  were  obliged  to  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  earn- 
ings of  the  female  portion  of  their  families.  Only  a  few 
days  ago  a  casual  remark  was  made  to  me  :  "It  would 
be  a  bad  job  for  this  village  .  .  .,  but  for  the  gloving 
and  withy  work."  My  views  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
slackness  of  labour  are  slightly  touched  upon  under 
(5  and  6.)    If  space  permitted  I  could  enlarge  upon  them. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election 
as  guardians,  usually  a  fairly  large  ratepayer  is  selected. 
We  have  five  clergymen  and  one  lady  out  of  a  total  of 
thirty-four  members.  Our  contests  at  the  triennial 
elections  are  very  few,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  neither 
political  nor  sectarian  bias  ever  enters  into  them,  nor  is 
it  shown  in  the  board  room,  although  we  have  numerous 
stalwarts  of  different  shades  of  opinion  amongst  us.  The 
possibilities  of  West  Ham  and  Poplar  seem  to  offer  no 
inducement  to  might-be  guardians  in  this  district. 

13.  Possibly  the  clerk  will  send  you  our  "  Rules  for 
administration  of  outdoor  relief."  I  do  not  thmk  out- 
door relief  is  too  freely  granted.  \ATien  relatives  who  are 
legally  hable  to  contribute  are  discovered  they  are  (pro- 
vided it  appears  to  the  guardians  that  they  are  in  a  position 
to  do  so)  asked  in  the  first  place  to  sign  an  agreement  to 
contribute  a  sum  mutually  agreed  upon,  failing  which  a 
magisterial  order  is  apphed  for.  The  collection  of  these 
contributions  is  far  more  general  than  it  used  to  be. 
Here  again  opinions  differ.  Some  persons  say,  "  Let 
the  contributions  pass  direct  from  the  payer  to  the  payee, 
and  in  this  way  keep  down  pauperism,  and  so  improve 
the  statistical  position."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held 
that  if  the  relieving  officer  pays  the  pauper  and  collects 
the  contributions  we  know  the  pauper  gets  that  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have.    With  this  latter  view  I  agree. 

14.  Our  union  is  so  rural  that  its  conditions  vary  only 
slightly,  if  at  all,  from  year  to  year,  so  that  I  know  of  no 
very  drastic  measures  I  could  recommend  unless  it  be 
"  old-age  pensions "  established  upon  a  basis  whereby 
the  recipients  are  contributors  to  a  state-aided  fund. 
This  I  think  is  imperative  or  such  a  fund  may  defeat  its 
object  by  discouraging  thrift.  We  have  a  slight  difficulty 
sometimes  with  persons  entirely  destitute,  friendless  and 
occasionally  of  rather  weak  intellect,  but  still  sufficiently 
sane  to  stoutly  refuse  to  enter  the  workhouse,  which  is 
admittedly  their  proper  place.  There  is  an  example  in 
this  parish  which  illustrates  my  point.  I  think  the 
law  should  give  some  authority  or  authorities  more  power 
in  deahng  with  this  kind  of  pauper. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY   MR.  EDWARD  QUEKETT    LOUCH,  TWENTY-SIX  YEARS 
CLERK  AND  DEPUTY  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE  LANGPORT  UNION,  SOMERSET. 


KuEAL  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  Langport  Union  is  situate  in  South-east  Somerset, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Unions  of  Bridgwater 
and  Wells,  on  the  south  by  Yeovil,  on  the  east  by  Shepton 
Mallet,  and  on  the  West  by  Taunton  and  Chard.  It  has  a 
population  of  13,446  ;  an  acreage  of  57.122  acres ;  and 
an  assessable  value  at  Lady-day,  1907,  of  £68,391. 

2.  The  mimber  of  paupers  for  the  half-year  ending 
March  25th,  1907,  was  : — Indoor,  59  ;  outdoor,  362  ;  and 
the  amount  expended  in  outdoor  relief  for  that  period  was 
£926  5s.  5d.  The  cost  per  head  per  week  of  indoor  poor 
is  approximately  5s.  3d.,  and  the  rate  per  head  on  popula- 
tion of  outdoor  relief  is  Is.  4|d. 

3.  Langport  Union  is  ptirely  agricultural ;  it  is  an 
aggregation  of  villages.  It  has  no  large  town,  no  man- 
sions of  the  great ;  a  small,  very  small,  resident  Squire- 
archy ;  some  of  the  richest  with  some  also  of  the  poorest 
land  in  the  ooxmty,  and  a  declining  population.  The 
largest  landowners  are  non-resident,  e.g.,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Lord  Portman,  and  the 
Egremont  Trustees.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  pursuit. 
With  the  exception  of  a  shirt  and  collar  factory  at  Somer- 
ton  there  is  no  local  manufactory,  although  there  are  many 
"  outworkers  "  engaged  in  shirt  work,  gloving  and  boot- 
making  industries.  There  are  two  breweries — a  few 
com  and  grist  mills  giving  small  employment,  and  in 
some  districts  the  quarrying  and  working  of  the  local 
lias  stone  stiU  finds  profitable  occupation.  It  is  a  typical 
riu-al  union,  not  blessed  with  great  riches,  but  withal  thrifty, 
within  limits  enterprising,  and  sturdily  independent. 

4.  As  may  be  expected  from  the  foregoing  observations, 
there  are  no  peculiarities  in  the  methods  of  Poor  Law 
administration.  We  follow  the  beaten  track,  and  ex- 
periments put  far  from  us. 

5.  From  the  statistics  given  above  it  may  possibly  be 
assumed  that  in  this  union  indoor  relief  is  the  exception 
and  outdoor  the  rule.  This,  however,  is  perhaps  stating 
the  case  too  generally.  Consideration  must  be  given, 
the  varying  conditions  of  the  particular  cases. 

6.  Personally,  I  favour  the  application  of  the  work- 
house test,"  wherever  it  would  lead  to  dispauperisation, 
and  the  awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
responsibilities  of  relatives  to  maintain  their  poor.  The 
workhouse  should  be  a  comfortable  Home  to  those  aged 
and  decrepit  poor  who  are  compelled  to  it  as  a  last  resort 
by  misfortune  rather  than  fault.  At  the  same  time  its 
discipline  should  be  strong  enough  to  act  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  malingerer.  The  "  Order  for  the  House"  should  not 
be  the  inflexible  rule  when  judicious  outdoor  relief  will 
enable  a  struggling  family  to  save  not  only  the  home,  but 
also  to  regain  its  self-respect. 

7.  Applicants  for  relief  come  from  the  labouring 
classes  generally.  An  analysis  of  the  age  of  the  paupers 
now  on  the  books  shows  : — 


Under  16. 

16  to 
60. 

60  to 
70. 

70  to 
80. 

80  to 
90. 

Above 
90. 

Total. 

69 

64 

66 

102 

48 

2 

.351 

8.  Sickness,  accident,  old-age  and  inability  to  earn,  and 
exhausted  resources  would  probably  comprise  nine-tenths 
of  the  causes  of  pauperism  in  this  union. 


9.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
comprises  tenant  farmers,  chiefly,  tradesmen,  retired  and 
active ;  clergy,  and  gentlemen  of  independent  means 
(Justices  of  the  Peace). 

10.  For  the  administration  of  outdoor  relief  the  union 
is  divided  into  two  districts,  each  under  its  own  relieving 
officer.  District  No.  1  comprises  fifteen  parishes,  with  an 
area  of  24,037  acres  and  a  population  of  6,878.  The 
amount  expended  in  out-relief  for  the  last  week  of  the 
Lady-day  half-year  was  £18  10s.  6d.,  and  the  number  of 
paupers  was  176.  District  No.  2  comprises  twelve 
parishes  : — Area,  33,085  acres  ;  population,  6,368  ;  and 
amount  of  out-relief  for  same  period  £20  10s.  9d.  for  186 
paupers. 

11.  The  guardians  have  framed  by-laws  or  rules  for  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief  which  are  fairly  adhered 
to.  and  which  have  done  something  towards  systematising 
the  methods  of  procedure.  But  the  greatest  factor  in  the 
reduction  of  relief  which  has  been  effected  in  recent  years 
v/as  the  appointment  of  young  and  intelligent  relieving 
officers,  earnest  in  their  work  and  sparing  no  pains  to 
obtain  all  possible  information  about  their  cases  so  that 
the  circumstances  of  every  applicant  are  thoroughly 
sifted. 

12.  Relatives  liable  to  maintain  are  encouraged  to  do  sa 
either  by  voluntary  agreement  or  by  magisterial  order. 
The  relieving  officers  are  also  collectors.  For  the  year 
ended  Lady-day  last,  their  collection  was  £240  7s.  4d.,^ 
being  £75  7s.  4d.  more  than  the  sum  paid  by  the  guardians 
in  their  united  salary. 

13.  Relief  (especially  medical)  is  not  infrequently  given 
"  on  loan,"  which  is  recovered  by  legal  proceedings  if 
necessary.  Pauper  pay-stations  are  retained,  but  in  cases 
of  sickness  the  officer  pays  at  the  Home. 

14.  The  guardians  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  one  local 
nursing  association,  and  have  endeavoured  to  stimulate 
parochial  effort  with  the  view  of  extending  the  advan- 
tages of  district  nurses  in  the  union  ;  at  present,  how- 
ever, "  parochial  effort  "  requires  much  more  galvanism 
than  mere  exhortation.  The  guardians  also  subscribe  to 
the  Somerset  County  Hospital,  Tau.^ton  ;  The  Bath  Mineral 
Water  Hospital  ;  The  Bristol  Eye  Infirmary  ;  and  the 
Butleigh  Cottage  Hospital.  At  all  these  institutions  many 
of  the  sick  and  necessitous  poor  of  the  union  are  treated 
from  time  to  time  according  to  their  requirements. 

15.  The  multiplicity  of  Statutes  and  Orders  which  are 
responsible  for  our  present  Poor  Law  and  its  .system  might 
well  be  simplified  and  consolidated. 

16.  Tliere  seems  to  be  a  consensus  of  expert  opinion  on 
such  matters  as  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  simplification  (some  say  the  repeal)  of  the 
Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal. 

(h)  The  compulsory  removal  to  the  workhouse  of 
destitute  or  sick  persons  recjuiring  permanent  treat- 
ment who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  or 
are  living  under  insanitary  conditions  or  circum- 
stances of  danger  to  themselves. 

(c)  Further  powers  for  dealing  with  the  detention  in 
the  workhouse  of  feeble-minded  paupers,  depraved 
women  and  girls,  and  particularly  those  vnth  illegiti- 
mate childi-en — and  the  "  ins-and-outs." 
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STATEMENT    OF  EVIDENCE   BY  MR.  GEORGE  LOVELL,  RELIEVING   OFFICER   OF  THE 

LANGPORT  UNION  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 


PEOV1NCL4L  Rural  District — Somerset. 


Disirici. 

1.  My  district  is  an  agricultural  one,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  gloving  and  shirt  work  of  the  women  the  pauperism 
would  be  more  numerous.  When  the  gloving  and  shirt 
industry  is  brisk  the  household  earnings  are  augmented 
by  an  increase  of  from  12s.  to  20s.  weekly,  more  or 
less. 

In-and  Out-Reliej . 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  in-relief  was  first  given  in 
more  cases,  then  afterwards  out-relief,  the  numbers  would 
be  reduced.  Then,  again,  there  are  a  number  of  old  and 
infirm  paupers  living  by  themselves,  which  is  somewhat 
■dangerous,  and  also  expensive.  If  a  number  of  them 
could  be  induced  to  live  together  there  would  be  many 
things  common,  viz.,  rent,  firing,  etc. 


Causes  of  Pauperism. 

3.  The  reason,  I  think,  why  the  old  are  poor  to-day,  is 
because  of  the  low  wages  paid  years  ago,  and  the  long 
families  reared.  Intemperance  also  is  answerable  for  some 
cases,  and  among  others  a  want  of  thrift,  and  a  lack  of 
providine  for  old  age  and  sickness— they  live  from  hand 
to  mouth,  no  matter  how  much  is  earned. 

Repayments  by  Relatives. 

4.  There  are  a  number  of  poor  who  are -entirely  main- 
tained by  their  relatives  owing  to  the  Act  being  enforced 
making  the  relatives  contribute  toward  the  support  of 
their  parents  or  children  as  the  case  may  be. 

5.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  guardians  carefully  con- 
sider applications  for  relief,  and  the  deserving  are  more 
fully  relieved  than  the  undeserving.  Yet  I  feel  that 
this  practice  should  be  more  thoroughly  applied. 


APPENDIX  No.  LIX. 


STATEMENT  OF   EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  ALEXANDER  LUTTRELL,  VICE-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

WILLITON  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


EuEAL  DiSTEicTs— Somerset. 


1.  My  experience  of  the  Poor  Laws  is  confined  to  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Williton  Union, 
Somerset,  of  wliich  I  have  been  vice-chairman  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

2.  The  Williton  Union  contains  two  small  towns, 
Minehead,  about  2,800  inhabitants,  and  Watchet,  about 
1,800  inhabitants.  At  Minehead  there  is  a  small  seafaring 
population  engaged  in  fishing  and  the  coasting  trade, 
but  the  town  is  chiefly  a  seaside  resort  with  a  considerable 
influx  of  visitors  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn.  At 
Watchet  there  is  also  a  seafaring  population  engaged 
in  the  coasting  trade  and  there  are  paper  and  flour  mills 
employing  together  about  300  hands.  Throughout  the 
rest  of  the  union,  agriculture  and  its  attendant  trades 
are  almost  the  only  means  of  livelihood,  though  in  some 
parishes  there  is  an  invasion  of  visitors  in  the  summer. 

3.  Tlie  farms  are  mixed,  and  average  about  250  acres, 
with  about  two-thirds  in  arable ;  the  labourers  are 
generally  well  housed  with  large  gardens  and  good  water 
supplies  and  they  are  much  attached  to  their  homes 
and  villages  and  are  not  easily  induced  to  move  ;  it  is 
common  to  find  families  that  have  lived  in  the  same 
oottage  for  two  or  three  generations,  and  sometimes  for 
upwards  of  100  years,  and  many  labourers  have  worked  on 
the  same  farm  all  their  lives,  often  under  several  masters. 
The  farmers  are,  I  think,  more  ready  to  move  than  the 
labourers,  but  there  are  many  instances  of  families 
remaining  for  two  or  three  generations  in  occupation  of 
the  same  farm. 

4.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  poverty  ;  wages  are  low 
and  there  is  a  feeUng  among  the  poor  that  they  are  en- 
titled in  old  age  to  outdoor  relief  if  they  have  lived 
industrious  and  steady  lives  ;  the  poor  are  very  ready 
to  help  each  other. 

5.  There  are  no  peculiarities  or  experiments  in  Poor 
Law  administration  in  this  union. 

6.  Although  in  theory  I  believe  that  outdoor  relief 
is  midesirable,  in  practice  I  have  found  great  difiiculty 
in  any  endeavour  to  check  the  system  ;  the  attachment 
of  the  people  to  their  homes  is  a  factor  in  the  case  of  the 
old  people  and  in  the  case  of  able-bodied  men  laid  aside 
temporarily  by  accident  or  disease,  and  of  widows  left 
with  young  families,  there  is  a  natural  reluctance  to  break 
up  homes  which  may  never  be  formed  again.    I  think 


that  in  such  a  union  as  this  the  system  of  outdoor  relief 
cannot  be  altered  suddenly,  but  that  constant  efforts 
should  be  made  to  confine  it  strictly  to  cases  where  to 
refuse  it  would  entail  real  and  undeserved  hardship,  and 
that  this  can  best  be  done  by  boards  of  guardians  making 
and  adhering  to  strict  rules,  by  careful  investigation  of 
cases,  by  the  organisation  and  better  application  of 
charity,  and  by  the  establishment  of  old  age  pensions  by 
the  State. 

7.  I  believe  that  indoor  relief  will  continue  to  be 
rec[uired  in  the  shape  of  hospital  accommodation  for  the 
poor  and,  until  special  provision  is  made,  for  feeble- 
minded and  worthless  persons  and  in  some  form  for 
destitute  children  and  for  wanderers. 

8.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  are  composed  of 
persons  who  have  been  or  are  engaged  in  manual  labour, 
and  their  dependents. 

9.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  low  wages,  drink,  the  failure 
of  unsound  village  friendly  societies,  the  feeling  that  it 
is  hopeless  to  try  to  save  enough  to  provide  for  old  age 
and  that  a  few  pounds  saved  wiU  only  stave  off  recourse 
to  poor  relief  and  will  have  to  be  spent  before  poor  relief 
is  granted,  inability  to  save  owing  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining old,  sickly  or  mentally  deficient  relations,  too 
easily  obtained  outdoor  relief,  dependence  on  charity, 
insanitary  homes,  the  effects  of  infectious  diseases  and 
ignorance  on  questions  of  food  and  health. 

10.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
comprises  a  few  of  the  landowning  class  and  of  the  rest 
nearly  all  are  farmers  ;  other  classes  have  either  not  the 
time  for  attending  the  meetings  or  not  the  means  of 
getting  to  the  place  of  meeting,  the  union  district  is  SO 
miles  long  by  10  miles  broad  and  only  a  portion  of  it  is 
served  by  railway. 

11.  With  regard  to  reforms  in  the  law  see  tinder  para- 
graphs 6  and  7.  It  should  be  made  compulsory  to  keep 
indoor  pauper  children  in  small  groups  apart  from  work- 
houses and  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  encouraged  to 
provide  for  idiots  being  kept  in  separate  establishments 
apart  from  the  sane  paupers  ;  this  could  probably  be 
done  in  rural  districts  by  combined  action  and  in  some 
cases  by  using  a  small  workhouse  here  and  there  for  that 
purpose  alone. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR   BY  H.  B. 
MAPLETON,  M.D.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  NEWTON  ABBOT. 


Rural  Districts — Devon. 


1.  I  was  elected  medical  officer  of  health  by  the  Newton 
Abbot  rural  and  urban  districts  in  September,  1900. 
Previously  to  that  I  had  acted  as  deputy  medical  officer 
of  health  for  three  years.  I  have  never  been  in  private 
practice,  and  therefore  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  work'ng  of  clubs,  and  I  have  httle  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Poor  Law,  as  the  rural  sanitary  authority 
and  the  guardians  are  two  distinct  bodies  and  I  only 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  former.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committees  of  the  Newton  Abbot  Hospital  and  the 
Moretonhampstead  Cottage  Hospital,  and  in  the  former 
institution  all  cases  come  before  the  Committee  at  their 
weekly  meetings. 

2.  Neither  the  Newton  Urban  District  Council  nor  the 
Newton  Rural  District  Council  assist  the  poor  with 
medicine  or  advice  except  in  the  case  of  certain  infectious 
diseases.  There  is  an  isolation  hospital  at  Newton  Abbot 
which  takes  patients  suffering  from  typhoid  fever,  scarla- 
tina, and  diphtheria,  who  reside  at  Newton  or  in  fourteen 
out  of  twenty-eight  parishes  which  comprise  the  rural 
district.  There  are  twelve  beds  in  the  scarlatina  wards, 
and  eight  in  the  other  block,  but  as  a  rule  only  two  of 
the  above  diseases  can  V)e  accommodated  at  a  time. 
The  remaining  fourteen  parishes  have  no  accommodation 
in  this  respect.  When  cases  occur  in  these  latter,  or 
when  a  patient  carmot  bo  removed  in  the  former,  the 
guardians  supply  nurses  if  necessary  and  I  make  it  a  prac- 
tice to  get  the  other  healthy  children  in  the  house  boarded 
out.  Where  the  patient's  friends  cannot  afford  this 
expense  the  councils  concerned  pay  a  reasonable  sum  to 
those  who  take  them.  I  manage  this,  and  am  allowed 
practically  a  free  hand  in  the  matter.  The  relieving 
officer  of  the  district  gives  an  order  for  the  official  doctor 
at  his  discretion.  I  have  found  the  above  system  work 
very  well,  especially  of  late  years,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
more  serious  diseases  of  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria: 
no  charge  is  made  for  poor  patients  in  hospital. 

3.  The  Poor  Law.  Of  this  I  have  very  little  experience 
(in  non-infectious  cases).  The  Newton  Union  is  a  large 
one,  and  there  are  in  my  district  several  medical  officers. 
The  district,  though  a  rural  one,  contains  several  small 
towns,  in  four  of  which  are  resident  medical  men,  viz., 
Bovey  Tracey,  Chudleigh,  Kingsher swell,  and  Morton- 
hampstead — besides  the  considerable  town  of  Newton 
Abbot.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  other  towns  just 
outside  the  district  in  various  directions  where  there  are 
also  medical  men — Starcross,  Torquay,  Teignmouth, 
Totnes,  and  Ashburton,  so  that,  except  perhaps  in  the 
moorland  parishes  of  Backhand  and  Widecombe,  medical 
assistance  can  be  said  to  be  within  reasonable  reach.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  visits  are  made 
on  certain  days  by  medical  men  from  neighbouring 
towns.  Further,  most  of  the  district  has  excellent  rail- 
way accommodation  and  this  contributes  to  making 
doctors  and  medicine  more  easily  obtainable. 

4.  The  Union  House  is  at  Newton  Abbot,  and  I  should 
think  is  now  a  very  well-managed  institution.  The 
present  population  numbers  about  430,  besides  sixty 
children  in  the  scattered  homes,  a  system  which  has 
recently  been  adopted.  There  is  a  large  in&mary,  with 
a  lying-in  ward,  which  contains  about  120  beds.  I  have 
made  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  this  on  page  46  of  my 
annual  report  for  1906,  which  I  enclose.  I  have  no  idea 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of  out-relief, 
or  what  proportion  these  bear  to  the  population  of  the 
district,  or  the  inmates  of  the  Union  House. 

5.  Voluntary  Efforts — Hospitals. — -The  Ne\vton  Hospital 
contains  about  thirty  beds  ;  this  affords  accommodation 
for  Newton  Abbot  and  several  of  the  adjacent  parishes. 
I  enclose  the  Report  of  this  institution  for  1906,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  316  patients  were  admitted  into  the 
hospital  last  year,  while  695  out-patients  and  casualties 
were  dealt  with.    There  is  a  dispensary  attached,  where  a 
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doctor  attends  twice  a  week.  There  is  no  resident  house- 
surgeon,  but  there  are  eight  doctors  on  the  staff  who  all 
reside  within  a  few  minutes'  walk.  A  small  sum  (from 
Is.  upwards)  is  charged  the  in-patients,  according  to- 
their  means.  This  is  considered  by  the  House  C'om- 
mittee  who  meet  weekly.  In  pauper  cases  where  the 
patient  or  his  friends  cannot  afford  any  payment  the 
guardians  allow  the  hospital  2s.  6d.  a  week.  Chronic 
cases  and  persons  suffering  from  phthisis  are  not  admitted. 
Where  necessary,  crutches,  trusses,  and  other  surgical 
appHances  are  provided  free  of  cost.  In  the  dispensary, 
except  that  patients  bring  their  own  bottles,  medicine 
and  advice  is  free.  For  both  in  and  out-patients — except 
in  accidents  and  urgent  cases — a  subscriber "s  recommend 
is  necessary,  but  these  are  always  obtainable  readily. 
In  the  country  parishes  the  clergy  and  ministers  of  the 
various  denominations  have  recommends  by  virtue  of 
their  collections  on  behalf  of  the  institution. 

6.  The  only  other  liospital  in  the  district  is  at  Moreton  : 
this  is  managed  on  much  the  same  lines,  but  there  are' 
only  eight  beds.  There  are  two  medical  men,  who  live 
within  five  minutes'  walk.  This  hospital  serves  the 
northern  parishes  in  the  district  besides  three  or  four 
parishes  outside. 

7.  Private  patients  are  taken  in  the  Newton  Hospital 
at  a  charge  of  £1  lis.  6d.  upwards  per  week.  The  usual 
charge  is  about  £3  3s. 

8.  Besides  the  above  there  are  hospitals  at  Torquay 
(The  Torbay  Hospital,  with,  I  believe,  about  sixty  beds), 
Teignmouth,  and  Ashburton,  which  receive  patients  from 
the  district.  I  do  not,  however,  know  anything  about 
their  management  or  the  charges  (if  any)  which  are  made. 

9.  Special  cases  of  disorders  of  the  eye  have  to  go  to» 
the  Exeter  or  Torquay  Eye  Infirmary ;  I  have  found  some 
diffif'ulty  in  getting  recommends  for  childi'en  whom  I  have 
seen  in  my  visits  to  the  schools  and  have  considered  in 
need  of  attention. 

10.  Nursing  Assislance. — There  is  a  district  nurse  in 
tiie  parish  of  Wolborough  (Newton  Abbot),  and  till  lately 
there  was  a  district  nurse  in  Higliweek  (Newton  Abbot). 
The  latter  left  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  and 
has  not  yet  been  replaced.  These  have  been  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  have  attended  to  minor 
cases,  and  also  some  chronic  cases  not  ehgible  for  hospital 
treatment.  There  are  also  district  nurses  in  one  or  twa 
of  the  rural  parishes — for  instance  at  Chudleigh.  Thin 
movement  shows  symptoms  of  increasing  and  as  a  rule- 
they  combine  this  with  the  practice  of  midwifery.  The 
Teign  District  Nursing  Association  has  recently  been 
formed  (Secretary,  Miss  Cary,  the  Rectory,  Trusham, 
near  Chudleigh)  with  the  object  of  providing  nurses  tor 
several  parishes  of  a  rural  nature.  I  believe  tliese  are  on 
the  Holt  Ockley  system,  but  I  am  not  sure.  The  Secre- 
tary would  give  you  any  information. 

11.  There  are  four  registered  midwives  in  the  Newton 
Urban  District,  and  several  others  are  practising  who- 
are  not  registered,  and  who  will  therefore  be  unable 
to  practice  after  1910,  being  uncertificated.  Last  year 
there  were  nine  registered  midwives  in  the  Newton  Rural 
District  (see  p.  20  in  my  Armual  Report  for  1906,  enclosed). 
The  usual  charge  is  Is.  6d.  I  am  of  opinion  that  after- 
1910  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  poor  people- 
obtaining  a  midwife,  when  many  of  the  present  ones  will 
be  no  longer  able  to  practice. 

12.  The  guardians  have  always  very  wilhngly  co- 
operated with  the  two  hospital  committees,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes.  The  poor  do  not,  I  think,  have  the 
same  objection  to  going  to  the  union  infirmary  as  they 
have  to  the  other  part  of  the  institution,  as  they  regard 
it  rather  as  a  hospital.  Occasionally  cases  have  been 
sent  from  the  hospital  to  the  union  infirmary  as  being  more- 
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suitable  for  the  latter  institution  (aged  persons  and 
chronic  cases),  but  there  are  many  who  can  pay  a  small 
sum  weekly  and  would  prefer  to  do  this  and  get  hospital 
treatment  rather  than  be  made  paupers  by  resorting 
to  the  House.  I  should  not  say  there  was  much 
overlapping,  though  the  institutions  and  their  organisa- 
tion are  entirely  separate. 

13.  I  have  no  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the  possibiUty 
of  handing  over  to  one  authority  the  whole  work  of  medical 
assistance  of  the  poor.  The  hospitals  are  at  present  very 
well  supported  by  the  public.  All  classes  co-operate  most 
heartily  for  this  end.  I  am  secretary  to  the  Hospital 
Saturday  movement,  by  which  a  considerable  sum  (nearly 
£200  in  1906)  is  raised  every  year  in  Newton,  and  I  think 
that  this  brings  many  people  in  touch  with  the  poor  and 
their  needs  who  would  otherwise  stand  aloof.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  possible  that  one  central  organisation 
might  save  a  certain  amount  of  waste  insejiarable  from  two 
systems  and  two  institutions — -if  it  could  be  managed 
without  being  permeated  with  officialism,  which  I  mis- 
trust. 

14.  I  should  say  that  in  this  district  the  amount  and 
quality  of  medical  assistance  available  for  the  poor  was 
on  the  whole  very  good  as  far  as  the  adult  population  was 
concerned,  but  I  think  that  some  system  of  medical 
inspection  of  schools  is  very  necessary.  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  examine  the  throats  of  children  in  elementary 
schools  in  the  presence  of  scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  and 
have  been  struck  with  the  number  of  those  suffering  from 
enlarged  tonsils  and  especially  bad  teeth.  I  very  seldom 
have  seen  a  child  with  all  the  teeth  sound,  and  in  many 
instances  the  condition  in  this  respect  is  urgently  in  need 
of  attention.  In  consequence,  toothache  is  common  ; 
besides  the  more  serious  question  of  mastication  of  food. 
In  1904  I  got  the  teachers  of  all  the  elementary  schools  in 


the  district  to  give  me  a  hst  of  the  children  who  were,  in 
their  opinion,  deficient  physically  or  mentally.  This  only 
included  those  so  obviously  defective  as  to  be  noticeable 
by  lay  persons, and  no  medical  inspection  as  such  was  made, 
though  I  questioned  some  of  the  children  indicated  to  me. 
In  my  report  for  that  year,  p.  42,  I  wrote  at  some  length 
on  this  subject,  which  I  enclose.  Since  then  I  have  had 
most  of  the  children  in  the  Newton  schools  attended  to  as 
regards  eyesight,  and  spectacles  provided  where  necessary. 
But  this,  of  course,  is  a  very  superficial  effort,  and  I  have 
not  the  time  to  do  much  in  this  direction  in  a  large  district. 
Only  a  systematic  inspection  by  a  properly  authorised 
medical  man  can  be  really  satisfactory.  But  I  do 
think  that  in  many  cases  attention  in  childhood  would 
not  only  render  their  education  more  efficient,  but  would 
also  build  up  constitutions  and  prolong  the  usefulness  as 
well  as  the  years  of  life.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many 
underfed  children,  and,  except  in  occasional  bad  years, 
work  is  generally  to  be  got  by  all  who  are  wiUing  to  work. 
I  have  gone  into  those  questions  somewhat  fully  in  that 
article  and  therefore  need  not  recapitulate  here. 

15.  I  enclose  three  cards  with  brief  instructions  which 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  giving  out.  They  are  extremely  brief, 
because  I  find  that  the  class  most  in  need  of  instruction 
wiU  not  either  read  or  understand  anything  of  a  lengthy 
description.  That  on  infant  feeding  is  distributed  by  the 
registrar  for  births  in  Newton  to  those  whom  he  thinks 
to  be  suitable  cases,  and  the  others  I  give  out  myself. 
In  the  case  of  measles  I  usually  visit  most  of  the  cases 
(which  I  obtain  from  the  school  teacher)  and  I  also  leave 
some  with  the  head  teacher  for  distribution. 

16.  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  have  given  the 
above  facts  from  my  own  experience,  and  I  send  two  of  my 
annual  reports  for  1904  and  1906,  and  the  Newton  Hospital 
Report,  1906. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  CHARLES 
JAMES  MARSH,  M.R.C.S.ENG.,  L.R.C.P.EDIN.,  ETC.,  FELLOW  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  YEOVIL  UNION  WORKHOUSE  TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  No.  1  DISTRICT  YEOVIL  UNION  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS; 
PUBLIC  VACCINATOR  No.  1  DISTRICT  YEOVIL  UNION  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS; 
HONORARY  SURGEON  YEOVIL  DISTRICT  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY  TWENTY- 
SEVEN  YEARS  ;  LATE  DEPUTY  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  YEOVIL  ; 
MEDICAL  OFFICER  HIS  MAJESTY  S  POST  OFFICE ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  HIS 
MAJESTY  S  EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT  ;  CERTIFYING  FACTORY  SURGEON  ;  MEDICAL 
REFEREE  WORKMEN  S  COMPENSATION  ACT. 


Rural  Disteicts — Somerset. 


1.  There  are  two  sanitary  authorities  here :  (a)  the 
urban  ;  and  (b)  the  rural : — • 

(a)  The  town  council,  i.e.,  the  urban  sanitary 
authority,  has  provided  a  small  isolation  hospital 
for  scarlet  fever  and  a  still  smaller  hut  for  small-pox  ; 
they  supply  gratuitously  to  the  poor  disinfectants  and 
anti-diphtheritic  serum  when  required. 

(6)  The  district  council,  i.e.,  the  iniral  sanitary 
authority,  provides  no  accommodation  for  isolating 
infectious  cases,  but  they  also  supply  disinfectants 
and  anti-diphtheritic  serum  to  the  poor  gratuitously. 

2.  The  Poor  Law  is  represented  by  the  board  of 
guardians  ;  medical  attendance  is  provided  for  the  poor 
by  contract  with  district  medical  officers,  and  provision  is 
,made  for  medical  attendance  upon  poor  women  in  their 
confinements. 


3.  The  principal  voluntary  effort  is  the  district  hospital 
and  dispensary.  There  is  also  a  district  nurse  provided 
(by  voluntary  contributions)  for  visiting  and  attending 
the  poor.  There  are  numerous  medical  clubs,  such  as 
Hearts  of  Oak,  Foresters,  Oddfellows,  and  most  of  the- 
small  pubhc-houses  have  a  club  attached,  the  members  of 
which  "  pay  to  a  doctor." 

4.  The  hospital  and  dispensary  is  intended  for  people 
"  not  being  paupers,"  who  are  either  unable  to  pay  for 
attendance  in  the  ordinary  way  or  can  be  better  attended 
to  in  the  hospital ;  but  the  out-department  is  much 
abused,  as  in  other  districts,  many  people  quite  able  to  pay 
for  attendance  "  sponging  "  upon  the  institution  so  as 
to  get  gratuitous  attendance. 

5.  The  club  members  consist  largely  of  mechanics, 
but  there  are  many  members  amongst  the  labouring  class, 
also  several  amongst  fairly  well-to-do  tradesmen. 
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6.  The  urban  authority  admits  paupers  to  the  isolation 
hospitals,  but  there  have  been  instances  of  antagonism 
between  the  urban  sanitary  authority  and  the  rural 
sanitary  authority  or  the  guardians. 

7.  The  rural  district  council  and  the  board  of  guar- 
dians are  made  up  largely  of  the  same  individuals,  and 
they  work  harmoniously  together. 

8.  The  district  hospital  relaxes  its  rule  in  the  case  of 
paupers,  in  cases  of  urgency,  and  admits  such  cases  for 
attendance. 

9.  I  believe  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  hand  over 
the  duty  of  providing  medical  assistance  for  the  poor  to 
the  county  council ;  at  present  I  consider  "  sentiment  " 
often  plays  an  important  part  in  poor  relief.  Very 
numerous  are  the  instances  where  medical  assistance  is 
given  to  persons  who  are  quite  able  to  make  provision  for 
themselves  by  joining  clubs,  etc.  I  think  it  A^  ould  be  an 
inducement  to  the  poor  to  join  clubs  if  it  were  made  as 
difficult  to  obtain  an  order  for  medical  attendance  as  tor 


other  forms  of  relief.  There  is  I  think  a  tendency  to 
grant  an  order  for  medical  attendance  as  it  costs  nothing, 
this  being  provided  for  by  contract ;  more  care  would  be 
exercised  in  this  direction  if  a  fee  was  payable  to  the 
medical  officer  for  each  pauper  on  the  list  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  and  a  similar  fee  for  every  additional 
order  given  during  the  year. 

10.  I  consider  the  amount  and  quahty  of  medical 
assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor  is  sufficient, 
and  the  health  of  the  community  does  not  suffer  in  this 
respect  in  this  district. 

11.  As  above  stated,  medical  clubs  are  numerous,  and 
with  a  slight  effort  should  be  well  within  the  reach  of  all 
except  the  very  poorest. 

12.  The  Yeovil  district  hospital  and  dispensary 
treats  about  110  in-patients  and  600  out-patients  annually. 
These  are  mainly  people  above  the  pauper  class.  It  is 
supported  entirely  by  voluntary  contributions. 
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STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  B.  V.   MARSLAND,   SECRETARY  OF  THE  CHARITY 

ORGANISATION  SOCIETY,  TORQUAY. 


Rural  Districts — Devon. 


1.  I  have  been  nearly  seven  years  Secretary  to  the 
Torquay  District  Charity  Organisation  Society :  prior 
to  that  I  was  trained  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
in  London  for  their  work,  for  a  period  of  about  eight  or 
nine  months.  Before  taking  up  social  work  I  was  a 
science  mistress  in  Girls"  Public  Day  Schools  for  fifteen 
years.  Last  post,  ten  years  at  Sydenham  High  School 
(Girls'  PubUc  Day  School  Company). 

2.  The  chief  charity  in  the  neighbourhood  is  Torbay 
Hospital.  Admission  with  subscriber's  letter,  or  without 
in  cases  of  emergency.  Letters  are  for  in-patients  only. 
No  out-patients'  letters,  except  for  ophthalmic  and  ear 
cases.  Enquiries  are  made  as  to  circumstances  even 
when  a  patient  has  a  letter  given  him,  and  if  wages  or 
income  will  allow  for  payment  a  bill  is  sent  in  for  ex- 
penses of  board,  often  2s.  a  day. 

3.  The  Out-Patients'  Department  is  a  Provident  Disjaen- 
sary.  Patients  pay  Id.  weekly  in  health  and  sickness,  if 
persons  join  in  kealt/i  ;  6s.  entrance  fee  and  Is.  weekly 
if  they  join  i/lnefs.  Number  of  patients  in  this 
department  is  about  700.  Thrift  and  providence  are 
encouraged.    Chief  drawbacks  to  its  fuller  success  are: — 

(a)  Homeopathic  letters  (cost  2s.  6d.)  issued  by 
Homeopathic  Dispensary,  bought  by  charitable 
persons  and  given  away  broadcast  to  those  who 
might  otherwise  pay  for  dispensary  treatment  at  the 
hospital.  Average  attendance  Homeopathic  Dis- 
pensary per  day  in  1905,  fifty-six. 

(b)  The  possibihty  of  getting  medical  attendance 
from  the  guardians  on  application  without  any 
strong  deterrent,  e.g.,  disfranchisement  or  com- 
pulsory repayment  where  possible  and  expedient. 
The  Guardians  subscribe  £31  10s.  per  annum  and 
receive  letters  in  return.  Poor  Law  cases  sent 
there  are  chiefly  ophthalmic. 

4.  Next  important  charity,  is  the  Nurses'  Institute — 
(Jubilee).  The  methods  and  working  of  the  institute 
i<eem  to  me  excellent.  No  relief  is  given  by  nurses. 
They  attend  about  thirty-five  to  fifty  guardians'  cases 
in  a  year,  especially  those  of  aged  and  infirm  and  bed- 
ridden persons  and  those  receiving  out-relief  in  their 
homes  who  are  suffering  from  incurable  disease,  cancer. 


consumption,  etc.  Guardians  subscribe  £12  a  year. 
The  superintendent  of  nurses  is  a  member  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  Committee  and  works  closely  in 
co-operation  with  Committee  also. 

5.  Rosehill  Nursery  Hospital. — Payment  of  3s.  6d. 
weekly,  otherwise  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
Guardians  subscribe  and  their  cases  are  received  when 
suitable. 

6.  Erskine    Orphanage. — Part    payment    hy  friend 
and  partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions.    Guardians"  cases 
(girls)  received  ;  guardians  subscribe. 

7.  Western  Hospital  for  Consumption. — Paj^ment,  7s.  6d. 
weekly  by  patient  if  a  letter  is  procured  or  12s.  6d.  without 
letter.  Guardians  send  some  cases  of  consumption  there 
from  time  to  time  on  application. 

8.  Didworthy  Sanatorium  for  Consumption,  Brent, 
receives  cases  from  guardians  on  apphcation,  or  others 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  own  treatment.  Payment, 
twenty  guineas  for  three  months,  or  twenty  letters  of 
recommendation.  This  is  the  only  true  sanatorium  on 
modern  lines  in  this  neighbourhood. 

9.  The  above  named  charities,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  are  very  little  abused,  and  in  their  opera- 
tion they  do  not  appear  to  me  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Homeopathic  Dispensary)  to  tend  to  pauperise  the  re- 
cipients. Speaking  generally  I  should  say  they  supplied 
a  need  which  the  working  peoj^le  were  unable  to  supply 
for  themselves. 

10.  Other  charities  are  less  satisfactory ;  in  Torquay 
they  are  too  numerous  to  quote  in  detail.  There  is  only 
one  endowed  charity,  "  Baker's  Charity,"  attached  to 
the  Parish  of  Tormohun.  The  Vicar  sends  a  proportion 
to  other  parishes.  (Interest  on  £500 — about  £14  a  year.) 
This  gives  doles  of  2s.  6d.  each  to  aged,  sick,  or  needy 
persons.  No  permanent  good,  simply  doles.  Poor  Law 
cases  are  not  excluded. 

11.  The  Parochial  Charities  (clothing,  coal  clubs,  etc.) 
are  also,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  not  productive  of  any  lasting 
good ;  they  rather  encourage  the  recipients  to  rely  on 
others  to  assist  them  to  get  that  which  they  could  and 
should  be  able  to  obtain  for  themselves.  The  lying-in 
charities  are  of  much  the  same  nature.  Speaking  generally 
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in  Torquay  there  are  charities  or  charitable  persons  to 
meet  every  vicissitude  of  life.  I  am  speaking  cliiefly  of 
the  area  covered  by  Charity  Organisation  Society  district, 
not  of  the  whole  union,  which  is  very  far  extended. 

12.  Charity  Organisation  Society.— Theve  is  a  Charity 
Organisation  Society  with  a  representative  Committee 
which  covers  the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay,  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Babbacombe,  Chelston,  and  some  hamlets  near. 
This  area  is  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Poor  Law 
union.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  co-operates 
with  the  work  of  the  guardians  (Torquay  section  only) 
and  makes  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  Poor 
Law  cases  and  the  work  of  charity.  Outdoor  reUef  is 
never  supplemented.  The  Charity  Organisation  Society 
has  twenty-five  pensioners,  and  three  others  have 
special  allowances  who  would  otherwise  be  on  the  rates. 
Widows  have  been  trained  or  assisted  to  become  self- 
supporting  to  prevent  their  drifting  into  pauperism. 
Thrift  and  provident  work  is  done.  There  is  co-operation 
with  friendly  societies,  with  the  principal  charities,  taken 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  with  the  guardians. 

13.  It  has  been  the  effort  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  granting  their  help,  pensions,  assistance  in  sick- 
ness, loans,  special  medical  treatment,  etc.,  to  foster  and 
draw  out  the  spirit  of  self  help  and  independence  and  to 
repress  the  spirit  of  dependence  on  others  which  is  rife  in 
the  neighbourhood,  chiefly  arising  from  the  constant  flow 
of  indiscriminate  charity  by  wealthy  residents  ;  and  among 
many  of  the  recipients  of  charity  through  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society  this  has  been  more  or  less  accom- 
plished, especially  in  the  case  of  friendly  society  men, 
many  of  whom  have  a  strong  feehng  against  pauperism. 

14.  But  with  regard  to  the  class  of  persons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  chiefly  subsist  on  the  intermittent  charity 
of  the  towa.,  or  those  who  benefit  by  the  local  charities  or 
apply  for  Poor  Law  relief — there  seems  little  difference 
in  the  effect  of  such  charitable  help  and  that  of  the  Poor 
Law  ;  "  allowances  "  from  ladies  are  so  common  that  they 
are  almost  looked  upon  as  a  right,  as  also  are  free  medical 
attendance  and  payment  of  rent.  Of  the  two,  I  consider 
here  that  the  Poor  Law  relief  has  the  less  demoralising 
effect,  because  there  is  careful  enquiry  by  an  excellent 
relieving  officer  and  a  certain  amount  of  supervision 
which  acts  as  a  deterrent. 

Outdoor  Rdief. 

15.  In  dealing  with  cases  in  Torquay  the  following 
points  in  the  administration  of  Poor  Law  relief  have 
chiefly  struck  me  in  connection  with  out-relief  : — 

(a)  Out-relief  is  too  frequently  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  carefully 
administered,  and  the  relieving  officer  takes  great 
pains  with  the  enquiries  and  works  to  reduce  pauper- 
ism. 

(6)  But  I  consider  the  amounts  given  to  the 
aged  are  inadequate.  Few  persons  have  5s.  ;  the 
,  average  at  seventy  or  over  is  3s.  or  3s.  6d.  Between 
sixty  or  seventy,  2s.  6d.  is  a  very  common  sum  given. 
The  same  criticism  applies  to  out-relief  given  to  the 
children  of  widows:  it  is  often  necessary  for  the 
mother  to  go  out  to  work,  and  this  is  undesirable 
both  in  the  case  of  very  young  children,  who  are 
then  improperly  brought  up,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
elder  childien  who  have  insufficient  supervision  and 
some  become  unmanageable  and  contract  bad  habits. 

(c)  The  guardians  (as  far  as  I  know)  do  not  receive 
the  elder  (or  any)  children  of  respectable  widows  into 
their  cottage  homes  unless  their  mother  is  in  the 
House.    If  this  were  allowed  : — 

(i)  The  mother  could  bring  up  the  children 
left  with  her  more  satisfactorily  ;  and 

(ii)  More  co-operation  would  be  possible 
between  The  Charity  Organisation  Society  and 
guardians  which  might  reduce  pauperism  and 
relieve  the  rates  ;  e.g.,  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  might  train  a  widow  with  more  than  two 
children  to  support  herself,  and  say,  two  children, 
if  the  others  were  properly  cared  for  in  Poor 
Law  schools.    Hitherto  the  Charity  Organisation 


Society  has  only  been  able  to  train  and  keep 
from  pauperism  a  few  exceptional  cases  of 
widows  with  two  children. 

{d)  More  individual  supervision,  I  consider,  is 
needed  in  all  cases  where  out-relief  is  given.  A 
certain  amount  of  supervision  is  given  by  the  relieving 
officer,  as  far  as  pressure  of  work  and  a  limited  time 
will  permit ;  it  is  also  exercised  by  the  guardians  ;  but 
I  see  a  great  necessity  for  a  definite,  recognised  system 
of  authorised  visitors  imder  the  board  of  guardians 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  relieving  officer.  Such 
a  system  would  ensure  : — 

(i)  That  widows  who  have  relief  for  children 
should  bring  them  up  under  proper  moral  and 
physical  conditions,  and  that  the  woman  herself 
should  continue  to  lead  a  good  life.  In  some 
cases  known  to  me  the  mother's  life  has  been 
unsatisfactory  for  some  time  before  it  was 
probable  that  the  relieving  officer  and  guardians 
would  find  it  out  and  stop  the  out-relief.  A 
careful  visitor  would  prevent  this. 

(ii)  That  out-relief  should  be  discontinued  if 
the  old  people,  or  widows  with  children  who  may 
themselves  bear  a  good  character,  live  in  the 
same  house  with  people  of  bad  character,  or 
exposed  to  undesirable  influences,  or  exposed  to 
infection  of  consumption  or  other  infectious 
illness,  or  where  there  is  overcrowding. 

(iii)  That  out-relief  should  be  discontinued 
in  cases  where  children  are  being  born  to  con- 
sumptive or  notably  unhealthy  parents  likely  to 
hand  down  hereditary  disease  to  the  children. 

(iv)  That  in  all  cases  where  out-relief  is 
granted  to  consumptive  persons  it  shall  be  safe- 
guarded by  careful  supervision  and  conditional  on 
the  patients  carrying  out  the  doctor's  orders  with 
regard  to  precautions  against  infection,  and  on 
proper  sleeping  accommodation  being  arranged. 

(v)  That  all  aged  and  infirm  cases  be  carefully 
supervised.  Where  there  is  no  one  responsible 
for  the  cleanliness,  care,  and  nursing  of  the  old 
people,  out-relief  should  cease  and  steps  be 
taken  to  get  them  into  the  infirmary.  Such 
cases  often  alter  their  aspect  in  a  short  time, 
such  as  a  month,  or  less.  Both  in  the  Torquay 
district  and  elsewhere,  out-relief  cases  have  come 
under  my  notice  which  seemed  unsatisfactory 
because  the  aforesaid  safeguards  were  absent. 

16.  I  consider  that  from  the  first  it  should  be  clearly 
explained  to  the  recipients  that  this  supervision  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  out-reUef ;  and  that  the  visitor 
should  have  the  same  right  of  entry  to  the  house  as  the 
reUeving  officer  and  the  guardians  have.  I  beHeve  such 
increased  supervision  in  the  home  would  tend  to  diminish 
the  desu'abihty  of  out-rehef  and  act  as  a  deterrent  and 
so  be  a  rehef  to  the  rates.  It  would  also  ensure  a  much 
better  result  from  the  expenditure  in  out-relief,  and 
tend  to  diminish  pauperism  in  some  degree. 

Indoor  Relief. 

17.  There  is,  in  this  union  workhouse,  no  ward  or 
arrangement  for  the  open-air  treatment  of  consumptive 
persons.  A  few  special  cases  are  placed  by  the  guardians 
in  sanatoria,  but  these  are  a  small  proportion,  I  beUeve, 
of  those  admitted,  who  go  to  the  infirmary  in  the  usual 
way.  I  think  there  should  be  a  consumptive  ward  or  its 
equivalent  in  every  Poor  Law  union  if  there  is  no  sana- 
torium for  guardians'  cases. 

*18.  A  special  ward  or  department  is  needed  for  epileptics 
not  insane  but  who  are  not  hopeful  enough  for  training 
homes.  These  are  placed  (unless  quite  recently  some 
change  has  been  made)  A\ath  the  imbeciles,  which  is  un- 
desirable. 

*19.  Special  training  facilities  are  needed  for  the  feeble- 
minded who  are  ineligible  for  "  Starcross,"  also  power  of 
detention  and  of  usefully  employing  such  cases  (under 
supervision)  of  both  sexes. 

*20.  Such  classification  in  the  maternity  wards  as  would 
ensure  that  young  girls,  who  enter  these  wards  for  the 
first  time  and  who  might  be  reclaimed  and  helped  to  live 
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a  better  life,  should  not  come  into  contact  with  and  be 
corrupted  by  the  women  of  bad  or  even  depraved  char- 
acter who  form  the  "  ins  and  outs  "  of  these  wards. 

*21.  A  lock-ward  is  needed ;  or  some  means  of  entirely 
separating  syphilitic  cases  from  others. 

22.  Co-operation  between  charity  (that  is  by  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society)  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  as  a 
whole,  is  practically  impossible,  as  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  district  only  covers  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  the 
union,  which  is  a  very  large  one,  and  includes,  besides  the 
Torquay  district,  Newton  Abbot,  Teignmouth  and  Ash- 
burton  districts,  and  the  last  named  covers  several  Dart- 
moor villages  and  hamlets.  The  total  number  of  guar- 
dians is  about  seventy-nine.  The  Torquay  section  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  is  about  nineteen  only  of  that  number. 
The  Board  meets  at  the  union  oflSces,  Newton  Abbot,  six 
miles  from  Torquay ;  these  facts  must  always  prevent  in- 
crease of  co-operation  as  a  whole. 

23.  But  there  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  amount  of  co- 
operation between  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  and 
the  Torquay  section,  but  the  Board  as  a  whole  does  not 
understand  or  recognise  Charity  Organisation  Society  in 
a  perceptible  'degree.  The  Torquay  guardians  and  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  make  a  clear  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  Poor  Law  and  charitable  cases,  and  are  aware 
of  each  other's  field  of  action  and  proceedings,  as  three  guar- 
dians are  on  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  Committee, 
and  the  Secretary  visits  the  relieving  officer  weekly  for 
enquiry,  etc.,  about  cases.  The  guardians  have  co-operated 
by  grants  to  cases  placed  in  homes,  preventive  cases, 
epileptic  cases,  treatment  for  consumption,  etc.  Some 
pension  cases  have  been  sent  by  guardians  as  too  re- 
spectable, etc.,  for  out-relief. 


*  The  Union  is  out  of  Torquay— at  Newton  Abbot — 
and  I  have  net  been  very  lately  there,  so  it  is  possible  that 
alterations  in  these  points  may  have  been  recently  made. 


24.  Tlie  out-relief  cases  here  are  at  present  too  numer- 
ous, I  consider,  to  make  it  possible  for  charitable  sources 
to  cope  with  their  needs.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
out-relief  cases  have  been  specially  impro\adent,  but  that 
the  rate  of  wages  during  the  youth  and  middle  age  of 
many  persons  who  now  have  out-relief  has  been  so  low 
that  unless  they  have  been  members  of  friendly  societies 
and  have  permanent  sick  pay  as  a  basis,  it  is,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  almost  impossible  for  them  to  make  provision  for 
the  future,  though  some  have  done  so,  of  course.  This  is 
specially  the  case  here  with  M^omen's  Avork,  which  has  been 
badly  paid ;  and  the  same  reason  makes  it  often  difficult 
to  get  assistance  from  married  sons  and  daughters  for  their 
parents.  18s.  to  21s.  weekly  is  a  rommon  wage  (not  in 
skilled  trades)  for  a  married  man  with  chikUen.  It  might, 
be  possible  to  substitute  charitable  pensions  for  friendly 
society  men  if  the  charitable  rich  could  induced  to 
direct  their  allowances  to  these  persons,  but  this  is  very 
doubtful. 

2.5.  With  regard  to  friendly  societies  and  other  self-help 
societies  I  hand  in  two  leaflets,  one  giving  jjarticulars  of 
societies  for  adults,  the  other  of  juvenile  branches. 

26.  In  this  union  the  Outdoor  Rehei  and  Friendly 
Societies  Bill  has  had  httle  effect,  and  very  little  action 
has  been  taken  on  it,  I  find.  Before  the  Bill  passed  the 
guardians  from  time  to  time,  in  special  cases,  allowed  out- 
rehef,  irrespective  of  club  money  not  exceeding  5s.,  and  the 
number  who  have  this  now  is  scarcely  increased.  There 
are  a  very  few  friendly  society  men  on  the  rates  here,  and 
only  about  five  or  six  (under  ten  I  beheve)  have  asked  for 
or  received  the  increased  benefit  under  the  new  Act. 


Miss  Marsland  wishes  it  understood  that  the  above 
statements  ar-e  made  in  her  private  capacity  and  not  as 
necessarily  expressing  the  opinions  of  the  Comiidttee  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  JOHN 
MEREDITH,  M.D.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  WELLINGTON,  SOMERSET. 


Rttkal  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  The  poor  get  medical  assistance  at  the  cottage 
hospital  as  in-patients. 

2.  There  are  friendly  societies  and  medical  clubs  to 
which  persons  who  cannot  (and  not  a  few  \\\\o  can)  pay 
a  regular  fee  to  a  medical  man,  subscribe  a  small  sum 
periodically. 

3.  Some  of  the  chief  employers  have  dispensaries  for 
their  ^Jeople,  and  their  families,  if  they  wish  it. 

4.  There  is  no  overlapping'or  confusion  to  speak  of. 


5.  Let  the  people  make  their  own  arrangements.  Do 
not  try  and  patronise  them  overmuch,  lest  you  23a'Uperiso 
them  utterly. 

6.  To  some  extent  it  may  be,  that  the  health  of  the 
community  suffers,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the 
medical  assistance ;  but  persons  who  are  reasonably 
prudent  and  thrift}'  are  not  likely  to  suffer  in  this  dis- 
trict. There  is  no  real  poverty  that  cannot  be  imme- 
diately relieved  when  found.  The  incorrigibly  indolent, 
thriftless,  or  alcoholic  is  outside  the  reasonable  cleiss. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  K.  MUNDY,  MASTER  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE, 

WELLINGTON  UNION. 


KuRAL  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  have  held  this  ofSee  for  nine  months  ;  previously 
I  was  for  fifteen  years  relieving  officer,  etc.,  of  the  Kings- 
bridge  Union,  Devon  (during  which  time  I  was  on  many 
occasions  deputy  master  of  that  union  workhouse) ; 
and  formerly  assistant  to  clerks  to  guardians  at  Wellington 
(Somerset),  Drayton  and  Kingsbridge. 

2.  I  am  xmable  to  speak  with  any  authority  of  the 
social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  Wellington  (Somer- 
set) Union,  having  only  held  my  present  appointment 
just  over  nine  months,  but  from  observations  made  during 
that  time  I  should  say  that  the  district  is  more  favourably 
situated  from  an  industrial  point  of  view  than  the  majority 
of  the  rural  unions  in  this  county,  having  several  large 
woollen  factories  and  a  brickworks  in  its  midst,  employing 
together  between  2,000  and  3,000  persons. 

3.  Several  of  these  factories — which,  by  the  way,  very 
seldom  work  short  time — have  pension  schemes  in 
existence  for  their  employees.  These  schemes  provide 
for  a  payment  of  5s.  weekly  to  all  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  who,  from  bodily  or  mental  disability,  are  imable  to 
follow  their  employment.  These  schemes  must  very 
favourably  affect  the  pauperism  of  this  district. 

4.  Outside  the  industries  enumerated  the  district  is 
purely  agricultural,  and  the  usual  social  conditions  of  an 
agricultural  district  obtain.  Those  of  the  labouring 
classes  who  remain  in  the  district  and  "  stick  to  the 
land, "  work  for  a  small  wage  as  long  as  they  are  fit  for 
work,  when — except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  where  excep- 
tional thrift  has  been  practised — they  have  recourse  to 
Poor  Law  rehef. 

5.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  I  have  had  any 
peculiarities  or  practised  any  experiments  in  Poor  Law 
administration,  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  the  several  Poor  Law  Statutes  allowing  an 
officer  but  Kttle,  if  any,  latitude  in  this  respect. 

6.  During  the  whole  of  the  period  of  my  service  as  a 
relieving  officer,  however,  I  invariably  strongly  recom- 
mended to  my  board  the  principle  of  giving  out-relief  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  keej)  the  applicants  in  reasonable 
comforts,  where  such  apphcants  had  shown  that  they 
had  previously  endeavoured — by  keeping  themselves  in 
clubs,  etc.,  and  other  signs  of  thrift — to  provide  for  the 
time  when  sickness  should  visit  them,  or  arrived  at  an  age 
when  they  would  be  past  work,  and  also  in  cases  where, 
although  their  earnings  had  not  been  sufficient  to  "  pro- 
vide for  a  rainy  day,"  they  had  led  respectable  and 
thrifty  lives  ;  whilst  to  the  thriftless,  the  drunkard,  and 
such  like  I  pressed  hard  for  the  workhouse  to  be  not  only 
offered  but  adhered  to. 

7.  I  also  objected  from  the  first  to  children  attending 
at  relief  pay  stations  for  relief,  feeling  assured  that  the 
least  children  sav/  of  the  paying-out  of  relief,  the  better 
for  their  own  futures  and  accordingly  for  the  district  at 
large.  (Unfortunately  several  individual  guardians  of 
my  board  took  exception  to  my  view  on  this  subject, 
and  I  accordingly  had  to  relax  it  to  a  certain  extent. ) 

8.  To  those  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  make 
provision  for  sickness  and  old  age,  or  who,  although  not 
having  been  in  a  position  to  do  this,  have  led  thrifty  lives 
and  have  worked  as  long  as  they  have  been  able,  no 
exception  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  taken  to  their  receiving 
outdoor  relief,  and  to  such  an  amount  as  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  just  keep  body  and  soul  together.  (Provided, 
of  course,  that  they  are  able  to  properly  look  after  them- 
selves, or  have  friends  able  and  willing  to  look  after  them. ) 

9.  To  the  bad  characters,  the  drunkards,  the  work-shy 
and  the  thriftless,  the  workhouse  should  certainly  be 
offered  and  enforced. 

10.  The  respectable  applicants  also  who  are  unable  to 
properly  look  after  themselves  and  have  no  friends  able 


and  willing  to  care  for  them,  should  also  be  compelled  to 
enter  the  workhouse,  but  have  different  treatment  and 
be  kept  separate  from  those  of  the  former  class  of  inmates. 

11.  Difficulties  would  probably  be  experienced  in 
carrying  this  classification  into  effect,  especially  in  smaller 
workhouses,  but  even  there,  with  a  sufficient  staff  of 
officers-  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  workable. 

12.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  rehef  may  be 
divided  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Deserving  : 

(i)  The  man  or  woman  who,  having  had  no 
possible  means  of  putting  by  any  of  his  or  her 
earnings  is  up  in  years  and  has  become  incap- 
able of  further  work. 

(ii)  Cases  of  casual  sickness  and  accident 
amongst  those  with  families  where  their  club 
benefits,  or  compensation  in  cases  of  accident, 
is  insufficient  to  maintain  them. 

(iii)  Widows  with  young  children. 

(b)  Undeserving  : 

(i)  The  thriftless,  i.e.,  those  who  although 
having  been  in  a  position,  have  neglected  to 
join  a  sick  club  or  benefit  society ;  or  who, 
although  having  become  a  member  of  some 
such  society  has  let  himself  out. 

(ii)  The  drunkard. 

(iii)  The  unemployable  (too  lazy  to  work). 

13.  My  experience  is  that,  up  to  about  ten  years  ago, 
it  was  a  rare  occurrence  to  find  an  applicant  who  had 
made  any  provision  for  sickness,  and  even  now  the 
majority  of  the  working  classes  do  not  appear  to  reahse 
their  duty  in  this  respect. 

14.  Where  an  applicant  for  relief  has  made  some  pro- 
vision for  sickness  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  provisions  of  the 
"  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  f  Acts,"  some 
boards  of  guardians  do  not  in  my  opinion  deal  with  the 
case  in  the  just  and  generous  manner  which  they  should. 

15.  The  saying  is  too  often  heard  :  "  We  have  to  relieve 
destitution  only,"  and  the  man  who  has  denied  himself 
and  his  family  some  little  luxuries  in  order  to  keep  himself 
in  a  club  fares  but  very  little,  if  any,  better  than  the  man 
who  has  done  nothing  to  provide  for  the  day  of  sickness. 
Result : — A  (who  has  kept  himself  in  a  club)  finds  out  that 
B  (who  is  not  a  member  of  a  club)  gets  as  much  rehef 
from  the  rates  as  his  own  club  pay  and  rehef  put  together ; 
discontinues  his  membership  of  the  club,  and,  by  his 
conversation  with  his  fellow  workmen  does  not  further 
the  objects  of  friendly  societies. 

16.  In  this  workhouse,  of  twenty-seven  male  inmates 
interviewed  by  me  sixteen  of  them  had  at  some  time 
been  members  of  friendly  societies,  but  nine  of  that 
number  had  without  any  excuse  let  themselves  out  (in 
some  cases  admittedly  now  to  their  sorrow).  Eleven 
inmates  of  the  twenty-seven  had  made  no  attempt  to  join 
a  friendly  society,  although  each  had  beea  in  a  position 
to  pay  the  necessary  contributions. 

17.  Although  not  a  total  abstainer  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism  is  "  Drink." 
Other  causes  are  :  general  thriftlessness  of  the  working 
classes  ;  lack  of  encoiu-agement  to  the  thrifty,  who,  through 
accident  or  sickness,  are  compelled  to  apply  for  Poor  Law 
relief  ;  and  a  failing  on  the  part  of  some  boards  of 
guardians  to  take  a  firm  stand  where  they  have  refused 
outdoor  relief  to  a  non-deserving  case.  (Sentiment,  in 
the  shape  of  influence  by  a  few  busy-bodies  in  a  parish, 
undoubtedly  well-meant  but  ill-advised,  has  to  my 
knowledge  been  the  cause  of  out-relief  being  granted  in 
cases  of  former  drunkenness  and  thriftless  living  after  the 
"  House "  has  been  offered  on  two  or  three  previous 
occasions.  Result — Their  neighbours  and  others  see  it 
and  follow  suit  in  the  mode  of  living.) 
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18.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  relief  in  the 
\inion,  my  length  of  service  hero  has  been  too  short  to  allow 
.me  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion.  One  thing  I 
have  however  observed,  viz.,  that  outdoor  relief  is  not 
granted  in  such  generous  amounts  here  as  it  is  in  the 
tinion  of  my  service  as  relieving  officer,  Kingsbridge. 

19.  With  regard  to  reforms  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  Power  to  enforce  removal  to  the  workhouse  of 
destitute  cases  where  uncared  for. 

(b)  No  child  to  le  allowed  to  attend  a  relief  pay 
station  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  relief. 


(c)  The  abolition  of  school  cards  for  children  of 
persons  in  receipt  of  out-relief ;  to  be  replaced  (if 
necessary)  by  a  weekly  or  monthly  report  from 
schoolmasters  direct  to  relieving  officer. 

(d)  Powers  to  boards  of  guardians  to  board  out 
or  place  in  scattered  homes  all  children  in  workhouses. 

(e)  Powers  of  detention  in  workhouse  of  single 
women,  with  two  or  more  illegitimate  children,  for 
varying  periods,  with  the  requirement  of  a  month's 
notice  of  their  intention  to  discharge  themselves, 
when  entitled  to  do  so. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  R.  EVANS  MUNCKTON,  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 

GUARDIANS  OF  THE  LANGPORT  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  have  been  a  guardian  and  district  councillor  for 
the  past  twelve  years,  and  one  of  the  largest  ratepayers 
as  an  agriculturist  in  the  Langport  Union. 

2.  I  consider  that  the  social  condition  of  the  Langport 
Union  is  all  that  one  could  desire,  especially  the  kind 
consideration  shown  by  the  matron  and  nurse  to  those  in 
the  infirmary  ward.  The  women  are  employed  in  house- 
work, sewing  and  laundry  work  ;  the  men  woik  in  the 
garden  ;  and  the  tramps'  task  is  to  crack  a  given  quantity 
■of  stone. 

3.  There  are  no  pecuharities  or  experiments  in  Poor  Law 
administration  in  the  union. 

4.  By  giving  relief  in  the  house  one  is  sure  that  the 
pauper  is  well  cared  for,  and  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
amount  expended.  Outdoor  relief  is  of  great  benefit  when 
granted  to  a  widow  with  young  children ;  it  enables  her 
to  bring  them  up  without  the  stigma  of  union  life. 

5.  The  old,  infirm,  widows  and  orphans,  and  women  who 


have  fallen,  form  the  classes  of  persons  appljnng  for 
relief. 

6.  Old  age,  infirmity,  and  intemperance  are  the  chief 
causes  of  pauperism. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
is  principally  clergy,  agriculturists  and  tradesmen. 

8.  All  cases  brought  before  the  guardians  are  dealt  with 
according  to  their  merits. 

9.  In  my  opinion  outdoor  relief  should  be  abolished 
except  in  the  case  of  a  widow  with  a  young  family,  when 
adequate  outdoor  relief  should  be  granted.  I  have  known 
many  cases  when  an  offer  of  the  House  has  been  made 
and  refused  by  the  applicant,  who  therefore  has  done 
without  relief.  If  this  were  adopted,  I  feel  sure  that 
pauperism  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

10.  Every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  others 
to  make  provision  for  old  age  by  insurance. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  DR.  A.  R. 
NICHOLLS,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  TO  THE  LANGPORT  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 


Rtjkal  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  am  medical  officer  of  health  to  the  Langport 
Rural  District  Council,  having  held  that  office  since 
December,  1900.  I  have  practised  here  since  1897,  and 
for  seven  years  and  a  half  assisted  Dr.  Adams  (medical 
officer  of  health  to  the  Yeovil  District  Council)  in  Mar- 
tock,  a  small  town  about  eight  miles  from  here.  I  have 
no  Poor  Law  appointment,  very  few  club  patients,  and 
not  many  among  the  wage-earning  class.  What  I  know 
of  the  poor  is  mostly  what  I  have  seen,  or  discovered, 
when  visiting  cottages  in  which  notifiable  disease  has 
appeared. 

2.  The  District  Council  recently  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  a  number  of  bye-laws 
which  would  give  the  sanitary  officers  much  more 
power.  I  visit  every  house  in  which  a  case  of  notifiable 
disease  (except  erysipelas)  has  appeared,  give  the  neces- 
sary instructions,  and  provide  disinfectants,  at  the 
council's  expense,  when  necessary.  Should  more  than 
one  family  in  a  village  suffer  from  diphtheria,  or  scarlet 
fever,  I  examine  all  the  children  in  the  local  school,  or 
fichools.  Acting  on  my  advice  the  Rural  District  Council 
now  provides  diphtheria  antitoxin  for  all  those  persons 
(paupers  or  others)  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the 
serum.  The  council  has  also  consented  to  pay  for  the 
cultural  examination  of  swabbings  taken  from  the 
throats  of  poor  people  suspected  to  be  suffering  from 
diphtheria,  and  for  Widal's  test  when  necessary. 

3.  Thanks  to  an  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  1905  the 
council  has  a  Thresh's  steam  disinfector,  two  formal- 


dehyde disinfectors,  and  a  "  make-shift "  ambulance. 
The  one  most  necessary  thing,  an  isolation  hospital, 
has  not  yet  been  erected. 

4.  I  know  very  little  about  the  working  of  the  Poor 
Law. 

5.  There  is  not  a  hospital  in  the  district.  There  are 
many  "  clubs  "  ;  the  members  of  some  pay  their  medical 
officers  very  small  fees  ;  probably  most  of  the  members 
of  such  clubs  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  ordinary 
charges,  but  I  know  that  persons  who  could  do  so  are 
attended,  when  ill,  for  3s.  or  4s.  a  year. 

6.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  "  clubs  "  and  Poor  Law  officers 
do  not  co-operate.  It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  re- 
ceive relief  from  the  guardians  and,  at  the  same  time, 
payment  from  his  club  :  but  the  relieving  officers  are 
experienced,  so  I  consider  this  double  payment  rarely 
occurs  unless  a  man  has  a  large  family  which  the  club- 
money  cannot  support. 

7.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  hand  over  to  one 
authority  the  whole  work  of  medical  assistance  to  the 
poor  and  feel  sure  that  most  medical  men  will  report  to 
the  same  effect. 

8.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  health  of  the  community  does  not  suffer  owing  to 
the  insufficiency  of  the  medical  assistance.  The  question 
is  not  one  that  should  have  been  asked  a  medical  man  ; 
only  one  answer  could  be  expected  :  Fortunately  I  can 
give  that  answer  in  good  faith. 
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APPENDICES : 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY   MR.   JAMES  PARK,   MEMBER  OF  THE  YEOVIL  BOARD 

OF  GUARDIANS  FOR  NINE  YEARS. 


RuEAL  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  have  travelled  amongst  the  people  for  forty  years 
in  Somerset,  Dorset,  Wiltshire,  and  Devon,  and  can 
speak  from  personal  experience. 

2.  The  chief  cause  of  pauperism  in  the  area  of  the 
Yeovil  Union  is  the  low  wages  for  unskilled  labour,  more 
especially  in  the  rural  districts.  Wages  per  week  12s. 
and  a  few  perquisites,  and  there  is  loss  of  time  from  sickness 
and  weather  to  be  accounted  for.  I  may  say  the  house 
rent  is  free,  but  some  of  the  houses  are  only  fit  for 
pigs. 

3.  A  man  with  a  family  cannot  live  respectably  and 
honestly  on  such  low  wages  and  make  provision  for  old- 
age.  As  his  children  grow  up  they  leave  home  and  make 
homes  for  themselves  and  cannot  support  their  parents. 


so  when  the  old  man's  labour  is  done  he  is  obliged  to 
seek  reUef  from  the  board  of  guardians. 

4.  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  old  men  now  in  receipt- 
of  outdoor  relief  who  have  worked  for  fifty  and  sixty 
years  in  the  rural  district.  If  these  men  had  had  the 
chance  of  some  land  and  assistance  to  start  in  Hfe,  I  believe- 
they  would  not  be  paupers  to-day. 

5.  The  land  laws  are  based  on  selfishness. 

6.  I  would  suggest  that  all  out-rehef  be  paid  in  money 
and  delivered  by  relieving  officers  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  it.  There  may  be  exceptional  cases  where  rehef  should 
be  paid  in  kind.  In  some  imions  poor  old  people  are 
obliged  to  go  or  send  to  reUeving  officers  for  their  weekly 
average  allowance  of  2s.  9d. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  GEORGE  J.  H.  PEARSE,  RATEPAYER,  TENANT  FARMER, 
AND  EMPLOYER  OF  LABOUR MEMBER  OF  THE  YEOVIL  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS 
AND  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  SEVEN  YEARS ;  CLERK  TO  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
(BARWICK)  NINE  YEARS. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  This  district  is  chiefly  agricultural,  but  many  gloving 
and  other  factories,  chiefly  in  YeovU,  provide  emplojrment 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  male  and  female  labour. 
The  wage  of  the  ordinary  agricultural  labourer,  including 
house  and  other  extras,  would  average  about  14s.  to  17s. 
per  week  ;  the  man  in  the  town  may  get  more  but  against 
this  must  be  put  the  extra  cost  of  house  rent.  On  the 
whole  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  labour  is  about  fairly 
balanced  and  there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  for  a  good 
man  to  obtain  work. 

2.  Neither  indoor  nor  outdoor  relief  can  be  dispensed 
with  under  the  present  system ;  the  paupers  are  thoroughly 
and  kindly  looked  after  in  the  workhouse — a  misleading 
name  which  should  be  altered — and  fare  better  in  many 
respects  than  a  number  of  people  who  live  without  the 
help  of  the  Poor  Laws,  but  in  the  case  of  the  man  or  woman 
with  a  family,  who  has  to  obtain  temporary  assistance 
through  illness  or  accident,  relief  can  be  more  suitably 
administered  at  their  own  homes,  which  are  thereby 
prevented  from  being  broken  up.  Many  old  and  de- 
serving people  also,  with  a  relative  or  friend  to  look  after 
them  would  feel  it  a  grave  hardship  to  be  compelled  to  give 
up  their  home  and  familiar  associations,  more  especially  in 
the  more  distant  parishes  from  the  workhouse,  and  come 
into  the  House.  A  great  difficulty  in  the  administration  o ' 
relief,  however  occurs  where  a  person  (generally  a  female) 
living  in  squalid  surroundings  and  without  necessary 
attention,  and  not  capable  of  properly  looking  after  him 
or  herself,  applies  for  relief  and  yet  refuses  to  come  into 
the  House  ;  in  these  cases  the  board  of  guardians  ought  to 
be  able  to  obtain  an  order  from  the  justices  for  such  a 
person's  compulsory  removal  to  the  workhouse. 

i    3.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  as  follows : — 

(a)  The  wage  of  the  average  town  or  country 
labourer  with  a  wife  and  family  to  support  is  hardly 
sufficient  to  allow  much  margin  to  be  laid  by  for  ill- 
ness or  old  age.  • 

(6)  A  deplorable  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of 
many  young  able-bodied  single  men  and  women  in 
neglecting  to  provide  for  the  future  at  a  time  when 
they  are  well  able  to  do  so. 

(c)  The  lower  marriage  age  and  consequently  longer 
families  among  the  laboxiring  classes. 

(d)  The  unfortimately  demoralizing  tendency  of 
outdoor  relief  to  which  many  look  forward  as  a 
natural  right,  and  without  that  dread  associated  with 
the  idea  of  entering  the  workhouse. 

4.  Practically  all  classes  and  shades  of  opinion  are  re- 
presented on  this  board,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  improvement 
to  be  effected  under  the  present  system  of  election. 


5.  This  union  is  divided  into  three  relieving  officer's  dis- 
tricts and  the  duties  of  the  guardians  as  regards  relief  are 
carried  out  by  committees  the  representatives  of  the 
parishes  comprising  each  relieving  officer's  district  forming^ 
the  committee  for  that  district.  More  uniformity  might 
be  secured  and  less  opportunity  for  partiality  on  the  part 
of  any  individual  guardian  were  the  committees  to  take 
each  district  in  rotation,  but  against  this  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  guardian  for  the  parish  in  which  an 
applicant  for  relief  resides  knows  more  particulars  aboutt 
the  case  than  the  relieving  officer  does. 

6.  With  regard  to  reform  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  Indoor  Relief. — It  would  be  desirable  to  re- 
move the  duty  of  providing  for  the  tramp  and  casual 
lodger  from  the  guardians  to  the  police,  whose 
organisation  ought  to  be  able  to  eliminate  the  pro- 
fessional tramp  (for  whom  the  Government  should 
provide  laboxir  colonies)  from  the  genuine  seeker 
for  work  in  a  better  manner  than  is  done  at  present. 

(6)  Outdoor  Relief. — There  should  be  a  com- 
pulsory national  system  of  insurance  and  old-age 
pensions,  contributions  to  which  should  be  made 
by  every  able-bodied  person  on  a  somewhat  sunilar 
system  to  that  in  force  with  regard  to  Poor  Law 
officers  and  elementary  school  teachers,  but  the  in- 
dividual contributions  should  be  at  their  maximum 
amount  when  the  contributor  is,  say,  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  decrease  as  the  number 
of  people  dependent  upon  the  contributor  reduces  the 
means  of  contributing  ;  exemptions  being  granted,  if 
necessary,  to  those  who  had  a  long  family  dependent 
on  them,  were  supporting  necessitous  relatives,  or  had 
made  provision  for  illness  or  old  age  in  some  approved 
way.  Such  contributions  might  also  be  compounded 
for  by  a  lump  sum.  The  balance  of  the  amount 
required  to  secure  a  reasonable  means  of  subsistence 
in  illness  or  old  age  should  be  contributed  from  the 
national  exchequer. 

7.  The  subject  of  school  attendance  can  hardly  be  dealt 
with  in  this  paper,  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance 
is  undesirable,  as  it  often  throws  an  extra  burden  on  the 
parent  to  be  compelled  to  keep  a  child  at  school  at  an  age 
when  it  might  be  usefully  and  healthily  employed  in 
assisting  to  earn  its  livelihood,  and  imder  the  present 
regulations  the  child  who  is  obliged  to  remain  at  school 
longest  is  generally  the  one  who  gains  least  by  remaining. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  PREBENDARY  JAMES  PHELIPS,  VICAR  OF  YEOVIL, 

SOMERSET. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  was  Rector  of  Cuckington  with  Stoke  Trister 
and  Bayford,  two  small  parishes  in  this  county,  from 
1878  to  1893.  I  hive  been  Vicar  of  Yeovil  Parish  Church, 
population,  4,800,  with  two  small  country  parishes 
attached,  since  1898.    Chaplain  to  Yeovil  Union  from  1900. 

2.  There  is  no  loss  of  self-respect  in  the  receipt  of 
charity  as  administered  by  the  clergy  with  district  visitors. 
We  can  effectively  tide  over  times  of  severe  need.  There 
is  no  detailed  account  published  of  such  relief ;  and  there 
is  no  loss  of  social  status  in  \  olved.  This  cannot  be  said 
of  Poor  Law  out-relief.  I  shall  be  happy  to  submit  my 
"  Sick  and  Needy "  account  book  in  support  of  this 
statement.  Yearly  income  of  Parish  Church  Rehef 
Fund,  £50  about. 

2.  I  have  always  been  impressed  with  the  fact  of 


the  very  strong  dislike  invariably  shown  to  go  into  the 
House ;  though  to  do  so  insures  greater  comfort  in 
every  way,  nothing  can  make  up  for  the  loss  of  liberty 
and  the  social  stigma  involved. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  co-operation  between 
charity  and  Poor  Law,  and  the  possibility  of  extension 
we  constantly  supplement  cases :  (a)  earning  a  little 
and  save  them  from  coming  upon  the  rates ;  also  (b) 
cases  in  receipt  of  small  sums  from  outdoor  relief,  that 
otherwise  would  have  to  go  into  the  House.  Much  can 
be  done  in  this  way  by  judicious  administration. 

5.  I  believe  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to  substitute 
charity  for  out-relief  under  existing  circumstances. 
The  burden  would  fall  upon  the  few,  and  the  many  would 
escape. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  DR.  ARTHUR  H.  POWELL,  VICAR  OF  BRIDGWATER, 
MEMBER  OF  THE  BRIDGWATER  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


Charity  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

1.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  substitute  charity  for 
outdoor  relief.  Charity  is  slowly  being  killed,  owing 
possibly  to  the  trend  of  legislation,  which  makes  em- 
ployers legally  liable  for  misfortunes  to  their  servants 
and  to  others.  The  hospitals  will  soon,  I  think,  suffer. 
As  the  law  demands  more  from  the  middle  classes,  the 
latter  will  minimise  their  charities. 


Poor  Law. 

2.  Tramps. — A  most  serious  question,  which  needs 
attention.  We  need  uniformity  of  treatment  of  tramps 
in  the  various  unions.  The  public  should  officially  be 
urged  not  to  give  to  tramps.  Tramps  should  not  be 
allowed  to  go  away  after  staying  in  one  night.  They 
should  be  detained  for  a  minimum  of  four  days,  doing 
work  daily.  Of  course  I  speak  of  the  professional  tramp 
and  non-worker. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  FREDERICK  W.  PRETOR  PINNEY,  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
PEACE  FOR  THE  COUNTY  OF  SOMERSET,  AND  MEMBER  OF  THE  lANGPORT  BOARD 
OF  GUARDIANS. 


Provincial  Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  My  experience  has  been  derived  from  that  of  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  coimty  of  Somerset  (1864), 
a  member  of  the  Langport  Board  of  Guardians  for  over 
thirty  years,  and  chairman  of  the  rural  district  coimcil 
from  its  formation. 

2.  Agi-iculture  is  the  staple  industry  of  this  union.  In 
a  factory  in  Somerton  from  170  to  200  persons  are  engaged 
in  making  collars,  cuffs,  shirts  and  other  articles  of  cloth- 
ing. Employment  is  also  found  in  gloving  and  shocmaking, 
the  work  being  executed  at  home. 

3.  From  a  general  point  of  view  indoor  relief  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  rule,  and  outdoor  reUef  the  excep- 
tion. Breaking  up  of  homes  should  be  carefully  avoided, 
particularly  in  those  cases  where  adequate  rehef  would 
enable  a  family  to  maintain  its  independence. 

4.  In  agricultural  districts  the  labouring  classes,  for 
the  most  part,  apply  for  relief,  chiefly  those  whose  work  is 
done,  or  who  are  incapacitated  by  infirmity  or  ill-health. 

5.  Sickness,  accidents,  old  age,  and  exhausted  means 
would  embrace  many  of  the  causes  of  pauperism. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
consists  of  clergymen,  farmers  and  gentlemen  of  inde- 
pendent resources. 


7.  The  Langport  Union  is  divided  into  two  rehef 

districts,  each  under  its  own  relieving  officer. 

8.  The  present  Poor  Law  S3'stem,  if  properly  adminis- 
tered, should  be  sufficient  to  meet  most  cases. 

9.  A  liberal  scale  of  allowances  in  cases  of  real  distress 
brought  about  by  illness  or  other  adversities,  not  due  to 
improvidence  or  intemperance,  should  be  the  practice 
rather  than  starvation  pittances  distributed  in  many  and 
small  amounts. 

10.  A  stricter  enforcement  of  the  workhouse  test,  and 
execution  of  the  legal  powers  provided  for  compelling 
contributions  from  those  able  and  liable  to  maintain  their 
relatives,  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  bringing 
about  much  needed  relief  to  the  ratepayers. 

11.  One  pressing  problem  worthy  of  consideration  is, 
how  adequately  to  provide  for  the  care  of  imbecile  paupers  7 
Workhouses  are  not  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  neither 
are  lunatic  asylums  suitable.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that 
some  remedy  may  be  devised  by  -which  the  increasing 
difficulty  may  be  met  and  the  matter  be  taken  up  and 
dealt  with  from  a  national  point  of  view. 
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APPENDICES  : 
APPENDIX  No.  LXXII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  DR. 

RANDOLPH,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  WELLINGTON  UNION,  AND  MEDICAL 
OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  TO  THE  WELLINGTON  RURAL  DISTRICT,  SOMERSET. 


Rural  Districts— Somerset. 


1.  I  am  a  general  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  have 
been  connected  with  clubs  and  Poor  Law  for  many  years, 
besides  which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  the  appointment 
of  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Wellington  Rural 
District. 

2.  Of  town  council  we  have  none,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  the  poor  are  assisted  by  the  sanitary  authority  is 
by  the  occasional  supply  of  chemical  disinfectants  in 
cases  of  infectious  disease. 

3.  The  Poor  Law  administration  in  this  district  gives, 
I  believe,  every  satisfaction.  The  guardians,  the  relieving 
officers,  and  the  doctors  discharge  their  duties  to  the  best 
of  their  skill  and  knowledge,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  grumbling  amongst  the  poor.  Trusses  and  other 
surgical  appliances  are  provided  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  doctor. 

4.  The  few  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the  district 
are,  I  believe,  fairly  well  supplied  with  funds  from  volun- 
tary contributions.  Of  medical  clubs  (properly  so-called) 
I  can  say  nothing.  Friendly  societies,  such  as  Foresters, 
Druids,  and  the  like,  are  strong  and  prosperous. 

5.  In  this  neighbourhood,  people  seeking  admission 
into  hospital  are  generally  poor,  and  are  often  sent  there 
b}''  their  doctors  for  better  nursing  and  attendance,  and 
this  more  especially  in  surgical  cases. 


6.  Hospitals  certainly  co-operate  with  the  Poor  Law  by 
rendering  assistance  to  their  sick  poor,  and  the  guardians 
in  many  cases,  I  beheve,  give  an  annual  subscription  to 
the  hospital. 

7.  I  do  not  know  of  any  overlapping  between  the  above- 
agencies,  nor  can  I  see  any  useful  ends  to  be  obtained  by 
further  co-operation. 

8.  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable,  even  i£ 
it  were  practically  possible,  to  hand  over  to  one  authority 
the  whole  medical  assistance  of  the  sick  poor  (including 
hospitals,  dispensaries  and  the  like)  without  putting- 
a  stop  to  much  private  charity  and  philanthropy.  County 
towns  and  their  neighbourhood  are  always  proud  of  their 
hospitals,  and  generally  take  a  keen  interest  in  them. 
Their  chairmen  and  governors  are  often  wealthy  and, 
influential  people  ;  but  I  hardly  think  this  good  feeling- 
would  continue  if  the  hospital  were  under  the  same  ad- 
ministration as  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

9.  As  far  as  my  own  neighbourhood  is  concerned,  and  I 
cannot  speak  of  others  that  I  know  of,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  poor  suffer,  as  a  rule,  from  inadequate  medical  attend- 
ance. Nursing  facilities  in  country  districts  are  oftert 
defective  and  difficult,  though  rapid  strides  are  being 
made  in  this  direction,  and  trained  nurses  are  becoming 
much  more  general  in  rural  parishes. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIIL 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  T.  M.  REED,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE 
BRIDGWATER  UNION,  SOLICITOR;  APPOINTED  AS  CLERK  OCTOBER,  1897;  ACTED 
AS  DEPUTY  MANY  YEARS  TO  THE  PREVIOUS  CLERK. 


EuRAL  Districts — Somerset. 


Poor  Law  Administration.  ' 

\.  The  union  consists  of  forty  parishes,  thirty-nine  of 
which  are  rural  parishes.  Tlie  town  of  Bridgwater  is  the 
most  populous  parish,  consisting  of  15,168  inhabitants. 
There  are  many  brickyards,  emplojang  a  large  number 
of  hands,  collar  factories,  cement  works,  timber  yards 
and  some  shipping,  mostly  of  a  coasting  character. 

2.  The  ratio  of  unemployment  in  the  town  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  latter  fact  is  evidenced  by  the 
figures  relating  to  out-relief  in  the  Bridgwater  Relief 
District : — Year  ending  Lady  Day,  1898 :  Out-relief, 
£2,715;  number  of  families  relieved,  384.  Year  ending 
Lady  D  ly,  1907  :  Out-relief,  £1,562 ;  number  of  families  re- 
lieved, 209. 

3.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  good  agricultural  labourers 
in  the  rural  parishes. 

4.  My  board  have  not  made  any  experiments  with 
regard  to  Poor  Law  administration. 

5.  I  consider  that  deserving  cases  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  relieved  with  outdoor  relief.  There  are 
exceptions,  however,  in  cases  of  deserving  paupers  who 
are  physically  unfit  to  be  outside  a  workhouse.  In 
such  cases  I  consider  they  should  be  treated  differently 


from  other  paupers  brought  to  the  House  through  their 
own  neglect  and  thriftlessness. 

6.  Undeserving  cases  should  only  be  relieved  through 
the  House.  This  is  often  a  sufficient  test  as  to  whether 
relief  is  required  or  not. 

7.  The  principal  cases  of  paupers  relieved  in  this 
union  are  the  aged,  infirm  (bodily  and  mental),  widows>, 
with  or  without  children,  through  early  death  of  husbands.. 

8.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  in  this  union  are  old 
age  and  infirmity.  Some  cases  are,  of  course,  in  respect 
of  drink  and  vice,  but  the  proportion  of  these  cases  as 
to  the  total  number  of  paupers  is  small. 

9.  Landed  proprietors,  clerg}mien  and  farmers  for  the- 
rural  parishes,  tradesmen  for  the  town,  form  the  class  of 
persons  seeking  election  as  guardians. 

10.  Fortnightly  meetings  of  the  board  of  guardians. 
Three  relief  districts,  each  with  a  relieving  officer.  All 
cases  laid  before  the  whole  board,  who  carefully  consider 
each  case  on  its  merits.  Relieving  officers  make  careful 
enquiries  as  to  means  of  relatives,  and  the  board  call 
upon  such  relatives  to  repay  cost  of  maintenance  as  far 
as  able. 
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11.  With  regard  to  reform,  I  venture  to  submit  the 
ioUowing  : — 

(a)  Differential  treatment  and  classification  of 
I.      paupers  in  workhouses. 

(b)  Larger  powers  for  masters  of  workhouses  for 
^ij.    dealing  with  refractory  paupers. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

12.  Charities  in  Bridgwater  are  infinitesimal.  The 
Blake's  Charity  gives  five  recipients  5s.  each  per  week. 
The  Towell's  Charity  gives  four  widows  or  spinsters 
bom  in  Bridgwater  on  an  average  2s.  6d.  per  week.  As 
regards  charity  administration  in  the  country  parishes 
I  have  very  little  knowledge,  but  know  that  in  the  parish 
of  Cannington  there  are  two  charities,  Rogers  and  Withiel 
Manor.  The  first  consists  of  almshouses  and  so  much 
per  week,  coal  and  lighting,  and  the  latter  consists  of  a 
money  payment  to  a  certain  number  of  recipients. 

13.  The  recipients  from  the  charities  occupy  more  re 
epectable  positions  than  paupers  hi  receipt  of  Poor 
Law  relief. 


14.  I  consider  that  there  can  be  no  practical  co-opera- 
tion between  charities  and  Poor  Law  relief,  and  am  of 
opinion  that  relief  by  wholesale  charity  has  a  tendency 
to  pauperise. 

15.  I  believe  by  substituting  charity  for  out-relief 
there  would  be  an  enormous  increase  in  pauperism  and 
a  correspondingly  less  degree  of  self-help  and  self-re- 
spect. 

Friendly,  Co-operative  and  other  Self -Help  Societies. 

16.  I  should  think,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  the 
effect  of  free  medical  State  relief,  voluntary  hospitals,  a 
State  system  of  old-age  pensions  and  freely-given  Poor 
Law  out-relief  on  friendly  societies  would  be  to  wipe 
many  of  such  societies  out. 

17.  The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  further  co- 
operation between  friendly  societies  and  hospitals  is  partly 
replied  to  in  paragraph  16. 

18.  The  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act  has 
not  affected  this  union,  nor  is  it  likely  to  do  so. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF   EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  E.  RODBER,  CLERK  TO  THE  YEOVIL  BOARD  OF 

GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  have  held  the  office  of  clerk  to  the  guardians  of 
the  Yeo\il  Union  since  1886,  and  for  eighteen  years  pre- 
viously assisted  my  father,  my  immediate  predecessor. 

2.  In  this  union,  consisting  of  forty  parishes,  the  social 
and  industrial  conditions  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : 
gloving  and  agriculture.  In  Yeovil  the  chief  industry  is 
gloving.  In  most  of  the  other  parishes  agriculture  is 
the  principal  employment,  though  many  of  the  women 
do  gloving  as  out-workers.  In  Yeovil,  according  to  the 
1901  census,  there  were  nearly  1,000  more  females  than 
males.  I  should  consider  that  the  proportion  of  females 
engaged  in  gloving  was  greater  than  that  of  males. 

3.  The  classes  of  applicants  for  relief  vary.  As  regards 
the  rural  portion  of  the  district  they  consist  of  old — in 
many  cases  very  old — women  and  men  mostly  disabled 
from  age  or  affliction,  or  from  both,  from  following  their 
occupations.  The  majority  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
relief  in  this  union  are  over  sixty  years  of  age,  a  good  pro- 
portion being  between  seventy  and  eighty  years.  I 


enclose  a  list  of  paupers,  giving  ages  and  cause  of 
relief. 

4.  The  cause  of  pauperism  in  this  union  is  generally  old 
age  and  its  accompanying  infirmities. 

5.  For  the  purpose  of  considering  applications  for  relief 
the  board  divide  into  three  committees- — each  committee 
consisting  of  the  Poor  Law  guardians  for  each  of  the 
three  corresponding  relief  districts.  Such  committees 
occasionally  in  exceptional  cases  refer  applications  for 
relief,  etc.,  to  the  whole  board  for  decis'on. 

6.  The  guardians  are  supporters  of  the  boarding-out 
(within  t*he  union)  plan  for  orphan  and  deserted  childien, 
instead  of  having  them  in  the  House. 

7.  The  workhouse  inmates  consist  principally  of  old 
and  infirm  people  and  children  who  are  ineligible  for 
boarding-out. 

8.  The  board  have  adopted  "  General  Principles " 
in  connection  with  the  consideration  of  applications  for 
relief. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY 
R.  H.  F.  ROUTH,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.  ;  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  BRIDGWATER 
UNION  ;  HONORARY  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  THE  BRIDGWATER  FREE  HOSPITAL. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  have  been  in  practice  in  this  town  for  fifteen 
years  and  have  held  medical  officerships  to  the  district, 
and  public  vaccinator  and  hon.  medical  officer  to  the 
Bridgwater  Free  Hospital  for  same  period. 

2.  Sanitary  Authority. — There  is  friction.  The  medical 
officer  of  health  does  not  have  absolute  power  to  use  his 
own  judgment,  but  is  handicapped  by  his  committee, 
who  prevent  him  admitting  infectious  cases  to  is:^]ation 
hospital.  The  medical  officer  of  health  should  have 
complete  control  of  his  department.  Questions  frequently 
arise  between  rural  and  urban  sanitary  authorities. 
The  disinfection  of  houses  is  not  prompt  or  thorough. 
Jeyes'  fluid  is  freely  distributed  to  infectious  cases. 
The  urban  sanitary  authority  objects  to  taking  infectious 
cases  from  the  Bridgwater  Free  Hospital,  on  the 
ground  that,  as  that  body  has  an  isolation  ward,  there 
is  no  need.  It  (urban  sanitary  authority)  demands 
£3  3s.  from  Bridgwater  Free  Hospital  for  each  case  per 


week,  which  is  exorbitant,  seeing  that  the  hospital  is 
free  and  a  public  charity.  There  is  no  rural  isolation 
hospital,  but  the  idea  is  in  cases  of  epidemic  to  utilise 
disused  cottages  in  or  about  the  seat  of  epidemic  as 
temporary  isolation  hospitals. 

3.  Town  Council  appoint  medical  officer  of  health.  It 
has  no  dealings  with  Poor  Law,  which  is  vested  in  board 
of  guardians — a  mistake,  I  think. 

4.  Board  of  guardians  always  willing  to  defray  cost 
of  instruments,  drugs,  and  travelling  expenses  to  paupers 
who  require  further  medical  advice  not  obtainable  in 
district.  The  agreements  of  board  of  guardians  with 
their  medical  officers  is  antiquated.  The  salary  includes: 
everything — the  provision  of  splints,  bandages,  drugs, 
etc.,  except  quinine  and  cod  liver  oil,  both  of  which 
latter  any  medical  officer  would  be  willing  now  to  supply 
as  being  much  reduced  in  price.  If.  for  instance,  iodide 
of  potassium  were  substituted  I  believe  the  poor  would 
be  the  gainers. 
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5.  Outdoor  relief  is  much  lessened,  but  I  think  too 
little  is  often  given  to  deserving  paupers  to  provide  them 
with  proper  sustenance. 

6.  Fees  of  10s.  are  paid  to  medical  officer  for  midwifery, 
and  same  amount  is  given  no  matter  the  distance  of  the 
pauper  from  doctor's  home.  I  go  sometimes  seven  miles 
and  confine  a  patient  and  get  lOs.,  including  subsequent 
attendance.  In  cases  of  exceptional  difiiculty  or  undue 
length  of  time  extra  remuneration  can  be  obtained  if 
applied  for.  Midwives  are  plentiful  of  a  sort,  and  these 
do  the  greater  part  of  maternity  work.  Their  habits 
and  ideas  of  antiseptics  are  primitive. 

7.  Boarded-oid  pattpers. — List  not  always  supplied 
quarterly  and  not  up  to  date.  For  several  quarters  in 
succes  ;ion  no  boarded-out  paupers  were  given  and  I  found 
them  out  by  chance. 

8.  Poor  Law. — Relieving  and  medical  officers  appointed 
bv  board  of  guardians.  Pat  ents  are  seen  by  orders  from 
relie  v  ing  officer  or,  in  his  absence,  an  overseer.  The  latter 
are  often  unsatisfactory  and  give  orders  without  due 
enquiries  as  to  necessity  and  urgency  of  pauper.  The 
relieving  officer  is  careful  in  distributing  public  orders 
for  medical  relief — but  it  is  not  always  the  case  in  rural 
districts.  ReUeving  officer  in  one  district  lives  four 
miles  from  the  district  he  has  to  administer  and  the 
patient  has  first  to  go  to  him  and  then  to  his  doctor  who 
lives  further_two  miles  off. 

^.—-Voluntary  Effort. — Most  important  is  district 
nursing  association  which  does  most  satisfactory  work. 
It  is  taken  advantage  of  by  people  in  better  cir- 
cumstances. The  district  nurses  are  most  useful  in 
dressing  wounds  and  general  hj'giene,  are  easy  to  work 
with,  but  in  some  cases  are  apt  to  take  too  much  on  their 
initiative. 

10.  Hospitals. — There  are  three  : — 

(a)  Bridgwater  Free  Hospital. 

(b)  Union  Infirmary. 

(c)  Isolation  Hospital. 


11.  Bridgwater  Free  Hospital  has  forty- two  beds,  four 
hon.  medical  officers,  one  qualified  house  surgeon,  matron 
and  eight  nurses.  It  caters  for  4,213  patients  in  the  year. 
Nursing  accommodation  is  limited  or  more  nurses  could 
be  beneficially  employed.  Structural  nature  of  building 
is  out  of  date,  but  what  there  is  is  made  the  most  of. 
Sanitary  appliances  good,  and  surgical  and  operative 
work  done  satis  "actorily.  Patients  are  admitted  by 
letters  of  recommendation  from  subscribers.  Whether 
inpatients  or  outpatients  is  vested  in  hands  of  hon.  medical 
staff.  Applicants  for  admission  usually  artisans,  but 
better  class  patients  take  advantage  of  the  charity  and 
no  plan  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  checking  this. 

12.  Isolation  Hospital  is  small.  Has  a  caretaker  and 
his  wife  in  charge.  Recent  improvements  have  been 
made  and  things  there  are  now  better.  The  poor  stiU 
object  to  going  there.  Nurses  are  provided  where 
necessary,  but,  as  mentioned  under  heading  2,  difficulties 
arise,  owing  I  believe  to  the  extra  expenses  in  cost  of 
nursing,  etc. 

13.  Medical  Clubs  abound  largely;  their  members  are 
mostly  artisans,  but  there  are  many  members  who  abu^ie 
them.  All  emergency  cases  are  usually  treated  by  the 
Free  Hospital.  Nearly  all  the  operative  work  is  done  by 
t'le  Free  Hospital.  As  a  rule  the  ailments  of  these  club 
patients  are  trivial.  When  members  get  old  they  prac- 
tically draw  nothing  from  their  clubs,  and  then  come 
upon  the  poor  rates.  The  Poor  Law  authorities,  if  they 
know  a  man  is  a  member  of  a  club,  try  to  avoid  doing 
anything  in  the  way  of  relief. 

14.  Overlapping  occurs  I  think  mainly  in  sanitary 
authorities. 

15.  The  question  of  handing  over  to  one  authority 
the  whole  work  of  medical  assistance  of  the  poor  appears 
to  be  done,  but  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  town  coun- 
cil undertook  the  borough  Poor  Law  department  and  the 
board  of  guardians  outside. 

16.  I  should  say  the  health  of  the  community  does  not 
suffer  owing  to  the  insuffic'ency  of  the  medical  assistance. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  D.  M.  ROSS,  VICAR  OF  LANGPORT,  TAUNTON— 
WORKING  AS  CURATE  OR  VICAR  FOR  THE  LAST  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  IN  SOMERSET, 
IN  POPULATIONS  PARTLY  TOWN  AND  PARTLY  VILLAGE,  VIZ.,  WELLS  AND  LANG- 
PORT.    POPULATIONS  ABOUT  5,000  AND  800. 


Rural  Districts— Sjmerset. 


Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

1.  Perpetual  difficulties  occur  in  the  work  of  relief, 
because  of  the  undeserving  poor,  and  the  secretive  and 
grasping.  ' 

2.  The  Alms  of  the  Church  are  appreciated  because  they 
are  not  subject  to  publicity.  They  aim  at  encouraging 
self-help,  and  self-respect  and  thrift.  They  are  given 
chiefly  by  tickets  accepted  by  tradesmen,  or  as  bonus  on 
coal  clubs — and  occasionally  in  larger  sums  where  sudden 
misfortune  and  extreme  distress  may  authorise  such 
assistance.  The  amount  expended  is  privately  audited 
in  detail  each  year. 

3.  The  Martha  Bond  Charity  has  trustees  (Parish 
Council  elect)  and  distributes  to  the  poorest,  whether 
having  out-relief  or  not.  The  old  system,  when  the  church- 
wardens managed  the  charity,  was  to  give  to  the  "  second 
poor "  or  those  less  indigent  not  in  receipt  of  out- 
relief,  and  it  was  a  distinct  encouragement  to  self-respect, 
and  made  the  dividing  line  clearer  between  the  pauper 
and  the  respectable  poor,  which  it  is  very  difficult  with  us 
to  keep.  The  list  of  recipients  is  made  public.  The 
amount  varies  from  Is.  6d.  to  3s.  or  4s. 

4.  The  Prankerd  Charity  distributes  coal  on  the  same 
system  as  the  Bond  Charity.  Mr.  G.  A.  Cox,  chairman 
of  the  parish  council,  and  Mr.  W.  Rowe,  vice-chairman  of 
the  district  council,  and  churchwarden  for  twenty-five 
years  or  more,  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  these. 

5.  One  almshouse — little  used  because  hardly  equal  to 
the  standard  of  the  "  House." 

6.  Charity  does  not  pauperise  and  destroy  social  stand- 
ing in  the  same  way  as  out-relief.    Out-relief  is  often 


taken  by  the  undeserving  as  a  right,  and  will  be  loudly 
demanded,  where  the  recipient  would  strongly  resist 
going  into  the  "  House."  The  indoor  relief  is  the  one  sure 
test  as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  is  capable  of  getting  on 
somehow  without  assistance  from  the  rates. 

7.  Rural  district  councils  with  little  debate  will  add 
£100  or  more  to  the  expenditure  on  the  roads,  or  to  increase 
the  salaries  of  officials,  but  the  majority  haggle  long  about 
Is.,  more  or  less,  to  a  widow's  outdoor  relief.  A  greater 
generosity  in  deserving  cases,  and  a  sterner  refusal  of 
all  out-relief  in  undeserving  cases  seem  a  constant 
desideratum. 

8.  It  would  seem  impossible  to  substitute  charity  for 
out-relief. 

Friendly  Societies. 

9.  It  appears  feasible  to  use  friendly  societies  for 
old-age  pensions — if  the  State  would  subsidise.  As  a 
rule  the  members  know  one  another,  and  manage  their 
society  on  thrifty  and  commercial  methods. 

10.  Friendly  societies  in  the  coimtry  would  not  care  to 
use  hospitals,  as  the  members  require  the  doctor  in  their 
own  homes. 

11.  Local  friendly  societies  are  diminishing  in  import- 
ance. The  Langport  club,  which  breaks  up  every  ten 
years,  is  not  gaining  the  younger  men,  who  go  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Equitable  instead  —  and  wisely. 
Friendly  societies  in  general  appear  to  be  joined  in- 
creasingly and  habits  of  thrift  to  be  increasing.  The 
headquarters  of  such  societies  as  Hearts  of  Oak,  Recha- 
bites.  Oddfellows,  Twentieth  Century  and  Foresters 
could  give  statistics  as  to  increase  or  decrease  in  counties. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  COLONEL  E.  C.  A.  SANFORD,  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
WELLINGTON  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS,  SOMERSET. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  am  vice-chairmaa  of  the  Wellington  Board  of 
Guardians.  I  was  formerly  chairman  for  several  years 
until  I  resigned  in  1900,  owing  to  my  leaving  England 
during  the  war  with  South  Africa.  I  have  sat  as 
guardian  for  over  twenty  years. 

2.  Socially,  the  majority  of  the  labouring  classes  are 
well  to  do.  Nearly  eveiy  cottage  in  the  district  has  a 
garden  or  an  allotment.  The  woollen  factories  at  Welling- 
ton, with  branches  in  Wivel'scombe,  employ  many  hands, 
including  numbers  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  in  the  villages  round.  The  money 
earned  being  good,  the  conditions  of  Ufe  are  distinctly 
good.  In  the  outlying  parishes  the  effect  of  the  factor  es 
is  not  felt,  and  there  the  conditions  of  life  are  not  so 
good,  but  nowhere  are  they  bad. 

3.  There  are  no  peculiarities,  nor  have  any  experiments 
been  tried  in  this  union. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  genuine  cases  of  pauperism 
outdoor  relief  should  be  given  to  old  people  who  are  able 
to  look  after  themselves,  and  in  cases  of  protracted 
illness  of  the  breadwinner  of  the  family,  but  I  think 
that  out-rehef  only  tends  to  pauperism  when  given  with 
too  lavish  a  hand.  I  find  in  many  of  the  labouring 
class,  the  conviction  that  it  is  their  right,  and  the  guar- 
dians' duty  to  provide  for  them  in  their  old  age.  For 
all  cases  of  persons  who  hold  this  idea  I  think  the  House 
should  be  the  rule,  and  I  also  think  that  many  a  single 
person  is  better  looked  after  and  is  happier  when  brought 
into  the  House. 

5.  With  regard  to  class  applying  for  relief,  the  old 
labourer  and  his  wife  or  widow  form  the  majority  of  our 
cases.  There  are  a  few  young  widows  with  children, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  a  few  young  married  men  with 
famihes,  who  apply  through  permanent  illness,  often 
phthisis. 

6.  I  am  afraid  the  main  cause  of  pauperism  in  this 
district  is  the  rooted  idea  that  when  a  man  is  old  or  sick 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  "  parish  "  to  support  him.  I  think 
this  idea  arose  when  low  wages  were  the  rule,  and  as  the 
older  men  disappear  a  more  independent  spirit  will  arise, 
especially  if  it  is  fostered  by  a  knowledge  that  only  the 
House  wiU  be  offered. 

7.  Friendly  societies  are  becoming  largely  augmented, 
especially  the  Foresters,  Oddfellows,  and  Shepherds,  and 
other  sound  societies.    The  old  village  clubs  are  dying  out. 

8.  We  have  a  few  cases  on  our  books  of  old  parents  whom 
their  children  will  not  support,  and  we  have  to  relieve, 
and  get  the  money  refunded  under  a  magistrates'  order. 


9.  The  cases  that  come  before  us  are  very  typical  of  a 
country  union. 

10.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
comprises,  in  the  country  parishes,  clergymen,  landlords, 
and  farmers  ;  in  the  towns,  tradesmen  or  retired  trades- 
men. I  know  of  no  one  of  the  labouring  class  having 
been  put  forward  as  guardian. 

11.  Each  case  is  taken  on  its  merits,  and  in  doubtful 
cases  the  test  of  the  House  is  applied.  I  do  not  think  the 
test  is  apphed  often  enough. 

12.  A  young  widow  with  children  is  supposed  to 
support  herself  and  one  child,  the  guardians  giving 
Is.  6d.  a  child,  beyond  that  number.  Our  scale  for  an 
adult  is  3s.,  or,  if  bedridden,  3s.  6d. 

13.  I  do  not  think  enough  notice  is  taken  of  the  total 
amount  going  into  a  house,  where  perhaps  a  mother  is 
applying  for  rehef,  who  is  living  with  her  unmarried  sons 
and  daughters,  acting  as  housekeeper.  I  can  show 
cases  of  this  in  our  relief  books. 

14.  I  think  that  some  poAver  should  be  granted  to 
guardians,  or  the  guardians  should  be  able  to  apply  to 
the  magistrates  for  an  order,  to  be  able  to  place  in  the 
House  persons  applying  for  relief  w  ho  are  living  insanitary 
lives.  At  present  if  an  old  man  or  old  woman  apphes 
for  relief,  who  is  known  to  be  living  in  squalor  and  dirt, 
we  can  only  offer  the  House,  but  I  know  of  several  cases 
now  in  which  it  is  cruel  to  allow  them  to  live  as  they  do  ; 
and  of  their  own  free  will  will  not  come  into  the  House. 

15.  I  also  think  there  should  be  some  power  given 
to  guardians  as  to  the  detention  of  women  with  illegitimate 
children.  I  mean  the  women  witii  perhaps  two  or  three 
children.  At  present  we  have  one  or  two  such  cases  who 
come  into  the  House  to  have  their  child,  and  as  soon 
as  they  are  weU  discharge  themselves. 

16.  In  all  cases  the  only  reUef  given  is  the  House,  but 
we  find  that  often  their  children  live  the  same  lives  as 
their  parents,  and  become  eventually  a  cost  to  the  rates. 

17.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  any  scheme  of  universal 
rehef  for  old  age  unless  the  recipient  has  contributed 
to  his  pension.  I  consider  that  wages  are  now  sufficient, 
with  the  present  cost  of  living,  to  enable  a  man  to  lay 
by  for  his  old  age. 

18.  I  consider  that  any  such  scheme  would  tend  to 
still  further  pauperise  the  people  and  make  them  de- 
pendent. It  would  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  lowering 
wages,  and  to  a  large  extent  do  away  with  the  good  the 
friendly  societies  have  done. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  M.  E.  SAVILE,  APPOINTED   BY   THE  GUARDIANS 
VISITOR  TO  THE  ST.  THOMAS'  UNION,  EXETER. 


Rural  Districts— Devon. 


1.  The  chief  industry  is  agricultiu'e,  though  the  union 
includes  some  important  \u'ban  districts,  such  as  Ex- 
mouth,  Heavitree  and  St.  Thomas. 

2.  Outdoor  relief  seems  to  answer  best,  being  cheaper 
for  the  rate-payers  and  better  in  most  cases  for  the 
recipients. 

3.  There  is  no  very  special  class  applying  here  for  relief. 

4.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  chiefly  old  age  and 
intemperance. 

5.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
is  good— both  gentlemen  and  farmers  mostly. 

6.  There  are  four  relieving  officers  and  weekly  meeting 
of  board. 

7.  With  regard  to  reforms,  possibly  the  removal  of 
children  from  workhouses  might  be  good. 


Charity  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

8.  Charity  usually  soems  to  have  a  less  pauperising 
effect,  as  when  once  out-relief  is  taken  it  is  generally 
apphed  for  again. 

9.  On  the  whole  Poor  Law  methods  seem  good. 

10.  The  Exeter  City  Guild  of  Help  "  are  trying  to 
do  some  work  in  this  matter,  but  have  only  lately  started 
their  work.    I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  work. 

11.  The  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Guardians,  St. 
Thomas'  Union  Workhouse  (Exeter)  visit  once  every 
week  at  stated  times  and  generally  have  either  the  master 
or  matron  with  them.  If  unexpected  visits  were  some- 
times paid,  without  the  presence  of  an  officer,  it  might 
give  the  inmates  more  opportimity  of  making  any  com- 
plaints and  also  tend  to  keeping  the  officers  always  up 
to  the  mark  in  carrying  out  their  duties.   
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  MASTER  OF  NEWTON  ABBOT 
WORKHOUSE,  FORMERLY  SCHOOLMASTER  UNDER  BRIGHTON  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS 
(TWICE)  ;  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  TRAINING  SHI?  "  EX  MOUTH  ";  ASSISTANT  MASTER 
CHELSEA  WORKHOUSE,  AND  MASTER  OF  HSMEL  HEMPSTEAD  WORKHOUSE. 


Rural  Districts — Devon. 


1.  I  believe  that  the  Statutes  and  Orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  bearing  upon  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  a  workhouse  are  excellent  for  the  well-being 
of  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  sick  and  the  children  ;  but  in 
small  institutions,  on  account  of  general  insufficiency 
of  staff,  many  are  difficult  to  carry  out.  In  the  larger 
workhouses,  given  structural  facilities,  much  can  be  done 
by  classification. 

2.  The  young  men,  in  my  opinion,  constitute  the  most 
difiicult  class.  I  refer  to  men  who  should  ordinarily  be 
earning  their  own  living.  These  can  be  sub-divided 
under  two  headings  : — 

(a)  Those  able  to  work,  but  not  very  willing  ;  and 

(b)  Those  who  state  they  are  imable  to  procure 
work. 

3.  The  unwilling  man,  I  suppose,  is  the  product  of 
homes  where  has  been  wanting  the  determination  of 
the  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  elementary  school 
education  for  their  children,  consequently  his  schooling 
was  of  short  duration,  and  his  wits  have  only  been 
sharpened  by  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life  with  his  fellows. 
He  takes  life  extremely  easy,  loses  self-respect,  and  thinks 
of,  and  discusses  only,  the  penalties  for  offences  committed 
against  society  at  large. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  second  class  of  young  man,  he 
often  shows  a  ready  willingness  to  work,  but  sadly  misses 
the  tangible  reward  of  his  labours.  When  he  leaves  the 
workhouse  he  says  he  is  no  better  off  than  when  he 
entered  it, 

5.  It  appears  to  me  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
young  men,  generally  thought  to  be  able-bodied,  could 
not  be  sent  to  a  county  rural  workhouse,  central,  set 
apart  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  them  in  agri- 
culture under  skilled  instructors.  Ample  ground  must 
be  attached  to  the  place.  Each  case  should  be  started 
on  equal  terms,  the  character  of  the  man,  as  known  to  a 
committee  of  guardians,  should  be  written  out  on  a  form 
(case-paper),  and  sent  to  the  authorities  at  the  colony, 
through  the  post,  for  general  information  and  reference. 


6.  Classification  would  be  brought  about  by  steady 
progress,  good  conduct  and  application  to  work.  Men 
who  qualify  themselves  by  honest  labour  should  be 
credited  with  a  small  weekly  sum,  to  be  given  them  on 
discharge,  sufficient  to  provide  for  their  wants  for  a  few 
days.  The  man  who  showed  no  inclination  to  rise  should 
be  kept  apart  from  his  fellows,  and  would  receive  no 
monetary  reward  on  taking  his  discharge.  He  would, 
nevertheless,  have  the  opportunity  of  making  progress  at 
all  times,  and  qualifying  for  a  higher  class. 

7.  Smoking  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  allowed  for 
any  class,  and  certainly  not  intoxicating  liquors. 

8.  The  test  of  residence  should  be  : — 

(a)  Destitution ;  or 

(b)  Destitution  and  earnest  longing  to  regain  lost 
position  by  honourable  means. 

9.  Simple  regulations,  strictly  carried  out,  irksome 
for  the  would-be  idler,  but  not  so  for  the  bona  fide  seeker 
for  work,  to  be  framed. 

10.  Tobacco,  if  given,  would,  in  my  opinion,  tend 
to  prolong  a  man's  stay  unnecessarily.  I  have  heard  it 
said  by  a  man  that  if  tobacco  was  served  out  in  prison, 
he  would  stay  there  altogether. 

11.  Men  in  the  highest  class,  after  a  course  of  training, 
would  be  fitted  to  fill  the  many  vacancies  on  the  land, 
which  appear  in  the  local  newspapers. 

12.  I  do  not  recommend  leave  of  absence,  but  perfect 
liberty  to  take  discharge  at  twenty-four  hours'  notice, 
or  graduated  in  the  lowest  class. 

13.  The  test  of  efficiency  of  the  scheme  would  be  the 
infrequency  of  admissions  of  the  same  man,  to  the  higher 
classes.  The  frequenters  would  be  found  in  the  lowest 
class. 

14.  The  colony  would  be  under  the  county  council, 
and  the  visitors  would  include  the  guardians  of  the  unions 
to  which  the  inmates  are  chargeable. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  H.  J.  SEYMOUR,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF 

THE  SHERBORNE  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Dorset. 


1.  This  is  a  great  hunting  centre.  Agriculture,  gloving 
and  milk  factories  in  the  rural  parishes,  which  are  twenty- 
eight  in  number.  Gloving,  silk,  and  butter  factories  are 
chief  industries  in  the  urban  parish.  Rents  for  cottages 
are  high  in  the  latter,  but  reasonable  in  the  former. 

2.  There  are  no  peculiarities  or  experiments  in  Poor 
Law  administration  in  this  union. 

3.  Aged  and  infirm  persons  form  a  large  percentage  of 
those  applying  for  relief.  Considerable  depression  in 
the  gloving  and  silk  industries  (both  declining)  has  caused 
much  distress,  many  being  thrown  out  of  work,  while 
others  work  half-time.  In  rural  parishes  it  is  found  that 
children  (as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough)  leave  their 
homes  for  the  towns.  Thus  a  means  of  support  is  removed 
from  parents  as  they  get  too  old  for  work. 

4.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
contains  ladies,  gentry,  clergy  and  farmers,  the  latter 
form  a  large  majority. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  relief,  the 
circumstances  connected  with  each  case  are  carefully 
considered, 

6.  Greater  powers  should  be  given  guardians  over 
women  of  loose  character,  who  frequently  use  the  work- 
house as  a  lying-in  hospital,  discharging  themselves  at 
short  intervals,  often  for  immoral  purposes,  and  returning 
the  same  evening.    We  have  at  present  seven  women 


with  fourteen  illegitimate  children  in  this  work- 
house. In  the  event  of  an  officer  leaving  the  employ  of 
one  imion  for  that  of  another,  all  superannuation  deduc- 
tions should  be  paid  over  to  the  latter  union  and  not 
retained  by  the  former  as  at  present.  If  this  be  not  done 
and  the  officer  becomes  superannuated,  each  union,  by 
which  he  may  at  any  previous  time  have  been  employed, 
should  bear  a  share  of  the  superannuation  allowance  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  years  he  was  in  its  service. 
The  accounts  of  a  secretary  of  a  boarding-out  committee 
should  be  subject  to  audit  in  every  respect  as  if  he  were 
an  officer  of  the  guardians.  The  present  state  of  affairs 
is  most  unsatisfactory.  As  the  law  stands,  if  a  widow, 
having  outdoor  relief,  has  an  illegitimate  child,  it  is 
illegal  to  continue  this  relief  if  the  child  lives,  whereas 
if  the  child  dies  this  can  bs  done.  This  appears  to  put 
a  premium  upon  infanticide,  because  these  women,  as  a 
rule,  strongly  object  to  go  into  the  \vorkhouse.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  two  widows  in  want ;  one  (whose 
illegitimate  child  died)  still  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief ; 
the  other,  with  five  J'oimg  children  (one  only  of  whom  is 
illegitimate  and  is  living),  has  had  her  outdoor  relief 
stopped.  In  my  opinion  a  widow  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  whether  her  illegitimate  child  lived  or  died. 

7.  I  cannot  suggest  a  more  suitable  body  to  deal  with 
relief  questions  in  rural  districts  than  guard'ans. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  SHEPHERD,  VICE-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BRIDGWATER 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rttbal  Districts — Somebset. 


1.  In  Bridgwater,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
men's  club,  and  free  library.  In  villages,  village  clubs, 
with  library  and  games  for  honorary  and  ordinary  mem- 
bers. On  the  banks  of  the  river,  brick  and  tile  making. 
In  the  town,  large  collar  factories.  In  the  country, 
agriculture. 

2.  We  find  that  by  giving  tramps  separate  cells  and 
making  them  crack  6  cwt.  of  hard  stone  small  enough 
to  pass  through  a  2|-iach  grating  there  is  a  very  great 
reduction  in  their  number,  also  great  saving  of  the  rates. 

3.  The  inmates  of  the  house  do  all  painting,  carpentry, 
joiners'  and  masons'  work  when  required. 

4.  Each  case  is  taken  separately  and  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  its  merits. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  princi- 
pally aged  people  and  widows  who  are  left  with  big 
families. 

6.  Pauperism  is  caused  through  agricultural  depression, 
hundreds  of  acres  having  been  sown  to  pasture  that 
formerly  were  cultivated,  hence  nothing  like  so  much 
labour  employed  on  the  land ;  in  the  town  through 
foreign  competition  flooding  our  markets  in  both  industries 
mentioned  above. 


7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
consists  principally  of  farmers  ;  at  present  we  have  three 
clergymen,  seven  magistrates,  one  solicitor,  three  land 
agents,  thirty-five  retired  farmers  and  farmers,  and  in 
Bridgwater  represented  by  one  lady  and  six  trades- 
men. 

8.  Outdoor  relief  is  generally  given ;  we  find  th  s  a 
great  saving  of  the  rates  as  the  indoor  paupers  cost  very 
much  more  under  the  present  dietary  table.  Where  sons 
are  ia  a  position  to  do  so  they  are  compelled  to  refund 
such  relief. 

9.  On  the  hospital  side,  wo  find  that  by  leaving  to  the 
discretion  of  the  nurse  the  amount  of  bread,  etc..  to  be 
given  to  each  patient  and  not  conforming  to  the  dietary 
table  there  is  a  very  considerable  save  in  the  course  of  the 
year. 

10.  In  my  opinion  if  we  had  preferential  treatment 
with  our  colonies  (as  I  see  the  Colonial  Premiers  are 
anxious  for)  the  amount  of  labour  would  be  very  con- 
siderably increased,  thereby  diminishing  the  number  of 
paupers,  lowering  the  rates  of  this  country,  and  giving 
further  employment  to  tradesmen,  etc.,  in  our  colonies. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY  GEORGE 
F.  SYDENHAM,  M.R.C.S.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  NO.  1  DISTRICT  AND  WORKHOUSE, 
DULVERTON  UNION  ;  PUBLIC  VACCINATOR ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  SEVERAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Provincial  Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  I  have  twenty  years'  experience  of  Poor  Law  as 
medical  officer  of  district  and  union  ;  have  been  hoiking 
for  forty  years  among  the  poor  of  this  district,  and  am 
the  son  of  a  parson  of  neighbouring  parish. 

2.  The  poor  are  treated  medically  by  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officer,  and  there  is  no  case  of  hardship  from 
want  of  medical  attention.  Orders  for  medical  atten- 
tion are  given  in  accordance  with  Poor  Laws,  after  due 
enquiry. 

3.  Voluntary  effort,  as  far  as  medical  assistance  is  con- 
cerned, is  non-existent.  Hospital,  none.  County  hospital 
at  Taunton.    Medical  clubs,  practically  none. 

4.  Friendly  societies,  including  medical  benefit,  have  a 
great  hold — principally  for  men. 

5.  There  is  overlapping  of  charity  otherwise  than 
medical. 

6.  There  are  several  trained  nurses  in  the  district,  sup- 
ported by  payment  from  patients  and  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. 

7.  So  far  as  the  district  is  concerned,  the  poor  are 
attended  to  by  one  body — the  guardians. 

8.  The  poor  do  not  suffer  from  insufficiency  of  medical 
attention. 


9.  The  points  which  I  have  noticed  are  especially : — 

(a)  A  want  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  poor 
as  compared  with  the  east,  north  and  midlands,  due 
to  what  I  may  call  "  a  survival  of  the  leudal  ages." 

(6)  A  strong  disinclination  on  the  part  of  children, 
male  and  female,  to  contribute,  when  well  able,  to  their 
parents'  and  relatives'  maintenance. 

(c)  An  utter  want  of  knowledge,  among  the  rising 
generation  among  the  poor,  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  health  and  treatment  of  minor  ailments.  The 
treatment  of  babies  by  young  mothers  from  ignorance 
is  appalling. 

{(1)  The  cooking  of  foods  is  all  by  frying  pan,, 
causing  less  trouble.  Unless  means  are  devised 
to  teach  young  girls  the  rudiments  of  hygiene,  in- 
cluding cooking,  I  look  foru  ard  to  an  increase  of 
alimentary  trouble  largely  in  the  future. 

(e)  Pauperism,  as  also  illegitimacy,  runs  in  families 
and  has  been  perpetuated  for  generations. 

(/)  The  teaching  at  schools  is  not  on  correct  lines, 
the  ologies  are  useless  to  a  farm  labom-er ;  children 
need  to  be  taught : — 

(1)  Independence. 

(2)  Health  and  hygiene. 

(3)  ImperiaUsm. 

Tliey  are  taught  none  of  t'aese. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  B.  TRICK,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  ST. 
THOMAS  UNION,  EIGHT  YEARS  ;  LATE  CLERK  TO  TWO  RURAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS,  BUT 
NOW  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  SAME  SCHOOLS  ;  LOCAL  AUDITOR,  DEVON  COUNTY 
ASYLUM  ;  FORMERLY  SIX  YEARS  ASSISTANT  IN  THE  CLERK'S  OFFICE,  BIDEFORD 
UNION  ;  AND  NINE  YEARS  ASSISTANT  AT  ST.  THOMAS  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Devon. 


1.  St.  Thomas  Union  lifty-one  parishes,  including  five 
tii'ban  district  parishes.  There  are  practically  no  large 
Tvorks  or  manufactories  in  the  rural  district.  The  people 
are  engaged  mostly  upon  the  land.  Wages  of  agricultural 
labourers  average  about  14s.  or  15s.  a  week.  They 
generally  have  potato  ground,  and  extras  at  harvest  time. 
Mechanics  in  the  country  receive  from  about  18s.  to  24s. 
a  week.  The  workers  in  the  rural  portion  of  the  union 
appear  to  live  comfortably  and  most  of  them  are  respect- 
able and  as  thrifty  as  circumstances  will  admit.  The 
joining  of  a  club  or  some  similar  society  has  become 
■general  of  late  years. 

2.  The  conditions  in  the  urban  districts  are  somewhat 
different.  At  St.  Thomas  and  Heavitree  there  reside  a 
large  number  of  the  better  class  artisan,  who  are  employed 
at  various  works  or  manufactories,  and  most  of  them  can, 
and  do,  provide  for  sickness  and  are  generally  able  to 
keep  from  applying  for  relief.  At  the  seas  de  towns  of 
Exmouth,  Budleigh  Salterton  and  Topsham,  in  this  union, 
many  seafaring  men  and  their  families  are  not  found  in  so 
comfortable  a  condition  as  the  labourers  in  rural  parishes. 
They  earn  good  wages  in  the  flourishing  months  of  the 
jea,v  and  some  of  them  sjiend  it  too  freely.  This  remark 
also  applies  to  a  number  of  men  who  do  only  casual  labour, 
and  it  is  this  class  that  is  invariably  found  to  have  made  no 
provision  for  sickness  or  other  temporary  inability  to  \^  ork. 

3.  The  j^rinciple  of  relief  to  the  destitute  only,  as 
adopted  in  the  year  1834,  appears  to  me  to  be  almost 
perfect ;  to  give  it  in  any  other  case  would  be  no  encourage- 
ment to  thrift.  In  my  experience  it  has  been  very 
necessary  to  keep  thi»  principle  in  view.  The  sick,  the 
aged  and  infirm  do  not  suffer  by  the  carrying  out  of  this 
rule  and  are  dealt  with  in  this  union  with  every  considera- 
tion. They  do  not  appear  to  suffer  from  any  so-called 
stigma  of  receiving  parochial  relief,  being  legally  entitled 
to  it  when  requisite  for  their  sustenance. 

4.  Difficulties  sometimes  arise  in  deahng  with  applica- 
tions from  men  who  allege  that  they  cannot  obtain  employ- 
ment. In  this  neighbourhood  work  can  generally  be 
found  for  the  man  who  will  work.  Admission  to  the 
^vorkhouse  of  such  is  harmful — they  very  soon  become 
U-Sed  to  the  workhouse  life  and  lose  energy  and  self  respect. 

5.  For  the  respectable  and  deserving  poor  who  can  be 
accommodated  I  favour  outdoor  relief. 


6.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  comprises 
mostly  old  and  worn-out  mechanics,  labourers  and  wives, 
widows  with  children,  orphans  and  others  deficient  in  mind 
or  body. 

7.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  very  numerous, 

8.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
comprises  clergymen,  county  justices  of  the  peace,  retired 
army  officers,  farmers,  merchants,  builders  and  retired 
tradesmen.    Some  ladies  from  urban  parishes. 

9.  The  union  is  divided  into  four  relieving  officers' 
districts.  Number  of  separate  cases  at  present  about 
800.  Number  of  outdoor  poor,  1.243.  Guardians 
meet  weekly  and  divide  into  four  sections  for  renewal 
of  old  cases.  All  new  cases  and  important  ones  are 
brought  before  and  dealt  with  by  the  whole  board  after 
consideration  of  case  paper  form.  A  large  decrease  in 
out-relief  during  the  past  ten  years. 

10.  The  settlement  law  should  be  simplified.  See  also 
statement  sent  to  the  Commission  by  the  guardians  of  this 
union. 

11.  The  workhouse  is  situate  in  about  the  centre  of  the 
union.  At  present  there  are  224  inmates,  including  about 
ninety  in  the  sick  wards.  Four  nurses  employed,  inclading 
superintendent  nurse.  The  sick  and  infirm  are  well 
provided  for.  I  have  obtained  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  class  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse  and  find  that 
they  are  as  follows  : — 

Per  cent. 

Men  and  women  over  seventy  years  of 

age  36 

Blind,  sick,  or  crippled  under  seventy 

years  13 

Idiots,  imbeciles,  and  feeble-minded 
under  seventy  years  (including 
twenty-four  certified  imbeciles)      -  23 

Women  in  lying-in  wards  and  women 

with  children        ....  4 

Children  under  sixteen  years  of  age      -  13 

Other  inmates  under  seventy       -       -  11 

The  visiting  committee  meet  every  Monday  for  the  duties 
set  out  in  the  annexed  card.  They  also  interview  fresh 
cases  admitted. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  ROBERT  C.  TUCKER,  MEMBER  OF  THE  NEWTON  ABBOT 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Provincial  Rueal  Districts — Devon. 


1.  I  have  held  the  office  of  Poor  Law  District  Auditor 
for  thirty-eight  years,  and  on  my  retiring  I  was  elected 
a  guardian  for  the  urban  parish  of  Ashburton,  and  have 
sat  on  the  Newton  Abbot  Board  of  Guardians  for  ten  years. 

Poor  Law  Administration. 

2.  There  are  large  tanneries,  clay  works,  stoneworks, 
and  pottery  works  carried  on,  but  the  union  is  chiefly 
agricultural — there  is  very  little  want  of  employment. 

3.  There  are  no  peculiarities  or  experiments  in  Poor  Law 
administration  in  this  union. 

4.  Outdoor  rehef  is  to  be  preferred  to  indoor,  as  the 
recipient  is  not  taken  away  from  his  life  surroundings 
and  neighbours — he  is  more  independent,  and  many  of 
the  poor  have  a  rooted  objection  to  the  "  House  " — but 
where  the  person  is  living  alone  and  requires  careful 
attending  to,  the  House  is  most  useful  and  beneficial. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly 


labourers  who  have  passed  seventy — save  in  the  large 
towns  where  the  population  is  very  mixed. 

6.  The  chief  cause  of  pauperism  is  inability  to  con- 
tinue working,  though  sickness  and  loss  of  wage  earner 
often  compels  relief  at  an  early  age. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
is  composed  chiefly  of  farmers — except  in  the  urban 
districts  where  the  guardians  are  generally  the  same  class 
as  seek  election  on  the  council — retired  tradesmen,  etc. 
One  urban  district  (Torquay)  returns  four  ladies  out  of 
fourteen  guardians,  and  Dawlish  two  out  of  four. 

8.  The  cases  are  thoroughly  gone  into  and  sifted  by  the 
four  sections,  into  which  the  board  is  divided,  and  adequate 
relief  granted. 

9.  With  regard  to  reforms,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
casuals,  especially  the  younger  men  who  tramp  the 
country  ii  if  i  out  seekinj  for  any  work,  are  treated  severely 
enough.    They  should  be  made  to  do  more  work. 
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Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

10.  We  have  a  very  largo  number  of  charities  in  Ash- 
burton,  ranging  to  individuals  from  £5  to  a  shirt  cloth ; 
to  a  certain  extent  they  pauperise  the  lower  classes,  as 
they  look  to  these  charities  instead  of  making  provision 
for  old  age. 

11.  Excessive  charity  demoralises  the  recipients,  and 
they  now  look  on  outdoor  relief  as  a  right  and  do  not 
consider  it  as  they  used  to — that  it  was  a  disgrace  to  receive 
it.  Many  of  the  Ashburton  charities  debar  those  Avho 
receive  relief  from  participating  in  the  charity. 

12.  I  fear  the  charitable  people  think  the  Poor  Law 
harsh  on  poor  persons. 

13.  The  cottage  hospitals  and  district  nurses'  associa- 
tions are  doing  excellent  work,  and  in  many  cases  keep 
the  poor  out  of  the  "  House."  The  guardians  subscribe 
liberally  to  both  institutions. 

14.  It  is  not  possible  to  substitute  charity  for  out-relief. 
Charity  givers  are  more  imposed  upon  than  the  guardians, 
and  the  cases  would  not  be  sifted,  and  the  gifts  would  go 
by  favour. 

Friendly  Societies. 

15.  Operations. — To  provide  medical  attendance,  medi- 
cine and  a  weekly  payment  during  sickness  or  incapacity 
to  work  through  accident,  and  on  the  death  of  the 
member  or  his  wife  a  sum  of  money  (ranging  from  £5  to 
£20)  to  the  sm'vivor  of  them. 

16.  Subscriptions  and  Benefits  vary  according  to  the 
benefits  required  and  the  age  of  the  member  on  joining. 
Broadly  speaking,  a  penny  per  working  day  provides  the 
above-mentioned  benefits  for  a  man  joining  at  eighteen 
to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  weekly  payment  in  such 
an  instance  being,  say,  10s.  per  week  for  the  first  twelve 
months'  sickness,  5s.  per  week  for  the  second  year  and 
a  reduced  sum  afterwards. 

17.  Wage  Limit  of  31  embers. — There  is  practically 
no  wage  limit  or  other  restriction  except  age,  as  regards 
membership.  A  medical  certificate  of  good  health  is 
invariably  a  safe  passport  to  membershiii  for  any  person, 
male  or  female,  not  exceeding  forty  years  of  age  (in  some 
societies  forty-five  years).  A  wholesome  rule  is  that  a 
member  may  not  subscribe  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  his  usual  earnings  with  a  maximum  benefit  of  £1  per 
week. 

18.  Old-age  Pensions. — The  possibility  of  friendly 
societies  providing  old-age  pensions  has  been  demonstrated 
by  eminent  actuaries,  and  the  unfortimate  thing  is  that 
it  was  not  made  a  primary  object  of  the  friendly  society 


movement  at  the  outset.  The  policy  has  really  been 
one  of  ''  drift,"  resulting  in  large  numbers  of  aged  members 
drawing  under  the  guise  of  ''sick  pay"  what  is  nothm;; 
more  or  less  than  ''  superannuation  "  for  which  they  have 
never  subscribed.  This  is  sapping  the  financial  stabihty 
of  many  a  society  whose  future  usefulness  is  thereby 
impaired,  and  as  long  as  it  is  allowed  to  continue  members- 
will  refuse  to  subscribe  specially  for  old-age  pay.  There 
are,  however,  instances  of  branches  refusing  to  take  any 
new  candidates  for  membership  unless  such  agree  to 
subscribe  for  su2)erannuation. 

19.  Generally  speaking,  friendly  societies  would  rejectv 
free  medical  State  relief,  and  are  opposed  to  State  aid  i  n 
any  fonn,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  State  aid  means  State 
interference.  A  State  system  of  old-age  }>ensions  in 
the  form  of  a  subsidy  to  the  societies  would  doubtless  be- 
welcomed  if  given  without  undue  interference  with  the 
society's  own  concerns,  and  it  would  be  found  in  practice 
that  the  machinery  of  the  friendly  societies  would  be 
most  economical  in  the  distribution  of  relief  under  any 
scheme  or  name. 

20.  Voluntary  Hospitals. — Friendly  society  members 
are  everywhere  ardent  supporters  of  these  institutions,, 
and  in  return  they  appreciate  preferential  charge* 
for  the  maintenance  of  such  of  their  number  as  become 
inmates. 

21.  Freely-given  Poor  Law  Out-relief. — The  effect 
is  not  detrimental ;  on  the  contrary,  members  of  societies 
generally  feel  that  they  should  not  be  penalised  by  having 
relief  withheld  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  have 
been  sufficiently  thrifty  to  subscribe  to  a  friendly  society, 
and  it  is  held  that  membere  in  need  of  Poor  Law  relief 
should  receive  it  without  regard  to  any  income  they  may 
receive  from  their  society.  Among  guardians  there  is  a 
great  dift'erence  of  opinion  as  to  this. 

22.  Co-operation  between  Hospitals  and  Friendly  Socie- 
ties.— It  is  conceivable  that  much  might  be  done  in  this- 
direction.  For  the  time  being  the  most  practical  benefit 
accrues  from  convalescent  homes,  the  societies  being 
heavily  mulcted  by  long  illnesses. 

23.  The  provisions  of  4  Edw.  VII.,  c.  32,  are  acted  upon 
in  the  union  to  which  I  belong,  hut  I  do  not  think  that 
the  cost  of  out-relief  has  been  much  increased  thereby. 

24.  The  best  recognised  soc'eties,  such  as  the  Foresters 
Oddfellows  and  Shepherds,  are  not  making  nearly  as 
good  numerical  progi-ess.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the 
introduction  of  divicUng  societies,  very  good  in  their  way, 
Init  not  conducted  on  the  sound  actuarial  basis  necessary 
to  eniuro  continued  benefit  to  members. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  THOMAS  TWOSE,   COLLECTOR  TO  THE  GUARDIANS. 
AND  RELIEVING  OFFICER  OF  THE  WELLINGTON  UNION,  SOMERSET. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  There  is  a  number  of  friendly  societies  in  my  district, 
but  I  do  not  consider  they  are  patronised  by  the  working 
classes  so  much  as  they  should  be.  The  population  of 
my  district  in  1901  was  12,463.  I  estimate  the  number 
of  members  of  friendly  societies  to  be  about  2,500,  thus 
leaving  just  10,000  non-members  of  friendly  societies. 
There  are  two  woollen  manufactories  i  i  the  parish  of 
Wellington,  viz.,  Messrs.  Fox  Bros.,  employing  about 
1,500  hands,  a'^d  Messr.?.  Elwovthy  Bros.,  employing  abiut 
400  hands.  The  trade  of  the  town  of  Wellington  is 
composed  of  di-apery,  grocery,  bakery,  butchering,  and 
upholstering  business,  and  is  approached  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway.  The  station  is  situate  on  the  west  of 
the  town,  where  Messrs.  Wm.  Thomas  &  Company  have 
a  coal  and  timber  business  employing  a  number  of  hands  ; 
also  jMessrs.  S.  Loney  &  Company,  a  similar  business. 
In  the  parish  of  West  Buckland  Messrs.  Wm.  Tliomas  & 
Company  have  a  brick  and  tile  manufactory,  employing 
about  100  hands.  Messrs.  Fox  Bros,  have  a  branch 
woollen  manufactory  at  Culmstock,  employing  about 
80  or  100  hands.  All  the  other  part  of  my  district  is 
comprised  of  agricultural  pursuits. 

2.  There  are  no  peculiarities  or  experiments  in  adminis- 
tration in  this  union. 

3.  I  think  where  people  have  done  their  best  to  provide 
for  their  sickness  and  old  age,  either  by  becoming  members 
of  good  friendly  societies,  or  some  other  approved  means, 
and  become  obliged  to  seek  relief  through  no  fault  of 


their  own,  and  are  able  to  take  proper  care  of  themselves 
or  their  relatives  or  friends  undertaking  to  do  so,  outdoor 
relief  should  be  given,  but  with  regard  to  the  thriftlessness^ 
of  others  that  have  done  nothing  to  provide  for  sickness, 
accidents,  and  old  age  authority  should  be  given  boards, 
of  guardians  or  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  compel  them  to 
enter  the  workhouse  and  be  detained  therein ;  also 
single  women  with  two  or  more  illegitimate  children 
unable  to  provide  for  themselves. 

4.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  princi- 
pally aged  and  infirm  persons,  labourers,  young  widows^ 
with  families  and  the  thriftless. 

5.  Old  age,  sickness,  accidents,  infirmities  and  thrift- 
lessness,  are  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism. 

Particulars  as  to  administration  of  Relief. 

6.  Outdoor  relief  is  generally  given;  only  infi  m 
persons  are  taken  into  the  House. 

7.  The  following  reforms  in  the  law  or  practice  are 
suggested  by  experience  : — 

(a)  An  Act  of  Parliament  should  be  passed  giving 
powers  to  l  oards  of  guardians  or  Justices  of  the 
Peace  to  compel  people  unable  to  properly  take- 
care  of  themselves,  or  their  friends  refuse  to  do  so,, 
to  enter  the  workhouse  and  be  detained  therein. 

(b)  Also  single  women,  with  illegitimate  children^ 
unable  to  maintain  themselves,  to  compel  them  to* 
enter  the  workhouse  and  be  detained  therein. 
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APPENDICES  : 
APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  R.  H.  VEREKER,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF 

THE  LANGPORT  UNION. 


Provincial  Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  My  qualifications  are  L.R.C.S.I.,  L.R.  and  Q.G.P.I., 
and  L.M.  My  experience  in  Poor  Law  work  has  been 
for  the  sixteen  years  I  have  been  here,  and  as  the  district 
is  entirely  country,  my  experience  is  naturally  limited. 

2.  The  chief  people  who  receive  medical  help  under  the 
Poor  Law  in  tlais  district  are  the  aged,  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  younger  people  who  have  become  chronic 
invalids.  In  tliis  union  there  is  a  bye-law  to  the  effect 
that  no  man  earning  as  good  as  123.  per  week  shall  receive 
relief  of  any  kind,  no  matter  how  large  his  family. 

3.  My  experience  is  that  a  labouring  man  with  anything 
over  four  children  is  not  in  a  position  to  pay  medical  fees  ; 
most  certainly  at  least  80  per  cent,  are  not.  What  is  the 
result  ? — that  the  medical  man  has  to  do  a  large  amount 
of  work  as  a  charity. 

This  is  not  nice  for  the  doctor,  for  he  rarely  gets  thanked 
for  it,  and  there  are  some  of  the  respectable  poor  who  do 
not  like  it  and  consequently  do  not  send  till  too  late. 

4.  We  have  no  hospital  nearer  than  Taunton,  eleven 


miles,  but  we  have  got  used  to  the  distance  and  find 
Taunton  Hospital  very  useful.  The  villages  around 
subscribe  a  goodly  sum  every  year  to  this  institution. 

5.  Of  course,  the  class  of  person  mostly  benefiting  by 
the  hospital  are  of  the  labouring  class,  but  it  is  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  the  habit  of  a  certain  class  of  well-to- 
do  people  to  get  medical  aid  free  if  they  can,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  they  get  it. 

6.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  co-operation  between 
the  Poor  Law  and  voluntary  hospitals,  etc. ;  a  little  more 
would  probably  be  of  use.  ^  j 

7.  In  this  union  there  are  plenty  of  capable  medical 
men  for  the  work,  but  the  health  of  children  suffers 
somewhat  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given  in  para- 
graphs 2  and  3. 

8.  We  have  all  sorts  of  clubs,  from  the  old-fashioned 
public-house  friendly  society  to  those  like  the  Foresters, 
and  the  majority  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  belong 
to  one  or  the  other  of  them. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY  J.  F.  L. 
WHITTINGDALE,  M.B.  (CANTAB.),  M.R.C.S.  (ENG.),  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER, 
SHERBORNE  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Dorset. 


L  My  medical  qualifications  are  M.B.  (Cantab.),  M.R.C.S. 
Eng.).  I  have  held  the  post  of  medical  officer  of  the 
Sherborne  District  of  the  Sherborne  Union  for  the  past 
sixteen  years,  and  honorary  medical  officer  of  the  Yeatman 
Hospital  for  eighteen  years.  I  am  also  member  (late  chair- 
man) of  the  Urban  District  Council. 

2.  The  sanitary  authority  (urban  and  rural)  combined 
to  build  an  isolation  hospital  for  infectious  diseases,  but 
owing  to  the  cost  entailed  the  accommodation  is  very 
inadequate,  especially  for  the  staff,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  soon  filled  up.  It  has,  however,  been  the  means 
of  checking  epidemics,  especially  of  diphtheria.  The 
guardians  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining  paupers  there,  if 
from  the  rural  districts  ;  the  urban  council,  if  from  the 
town.  For  those  earning  more  than  303.  per  week  there 
is  a  graduated  scale  of  charges. 

3.  The  Poor  Law. — In  my  experience  it  is  well  adminis- 
tered here.  Unfortunately,  when  any  labourer  is  in- 
capacitated for  work,  his  wages  are  so  little  that  as  a 
consequence  all  his  family  become  chargeable  on  the  rates. 
This  tends,  of  course,  to  increase  the  amount  of  outdoor 
relief  enormously.  For  this  I  see  no  remedy  but  better 
wages  for  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  this  is  probably 
impracticable  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  the 
industry. 

4.  In  this  district  many  paupers  who  are  too  old  or 
infirm  for  work  hesitate  about  entering  the  workhouse, 
because  the  more  respectable  shrink,  very  naturally,  from 
being  herded  together  with  the  general  ruck  of  undesirables 
found  there.  They  in  many  cases,  therefore,  are  largely 
dependent  on  private  charity  for  subsistence,  as  the  2s.  6d. 
a  week  allowed  them  is  not  enough  to  provide  board  and 


lodging.  In  deserving  cases  I  would  suggest  either  extra 
accommodation  in  the  workhouse,  or  a  larger  allowance  out 
of  it  for  those  of  good  character. 

5.  Voluntary  Efjort. — In  this  town  we  have  a  special 
poor  relief  fund  in  connection  with  the  Church,  ad- 
ministered by  a  committee,  who  provide  the  sick  poor 
with  medical  comforts  and  provide  them  with  funds 
when  medically  recommended  to  institutions  at  a  distance. 

6.  The  Yeatman  Hospital  also  throws  open  its  doors 
to  sick  paupers,  preference  being  given,  of  course,  to  acute 
cases  and  to  wage  earners,  who  might  otherwise  have  to  go 
into  the  workhouse  infirmary. 

7.  There  is  also  a  dispensary  in  the  town  which,  provides 
medical  attendance  for  the  poor  at  a  small  annual  fee, 
and  assists  them  during  the  lying-in  period. 

8.  A  number  of  charities  also  exist  for  similar  objects. 

9.  No  doubt  some  of  these  charities  tend  to  overlap 
in  spite  of  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care ;  but  I  think 
that  on  the  whole  they  are  very  well  administered. 

10.  I  think  that  the  poor  in  this  district  are  very  well 
provided  for  as  regards  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
medical  assistance  available. 

11.  According  to  Rule  14  the  Yeatman  Hospital  shall 
be  opened  to  the  poor  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
both  as  in-  and  out-pafeienta.  The  in-patients  shall  be 
such  persons  only  who  are  in  indigent  circumstances, 
preference  being  given  to  those  who  do  not  receive 
parochial  relief.  The  out-patients  shall  also  be  confined 
to  persons  in  indigent  circumstances,  not  receiving  paro- 
chial relief  in  connection  with  medical  attendance. 
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APPENDIX  No.  LXXXVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF   EVIDENCE  BY   MR.  THOMAS  WILKINS,  RELIEVING  OFFICER  OF  THE 

SHERBORNE  UNION. 


Rural  Disteiots — Dorset. 


1.  There  are  twenty-nine  parishes  in  the  union.  Of 
these,  twenty-eight  are  rural ;  the  only  occupation 
agriculture.  Cottages  in  some  parishes  very  good, 
rent  moderate.  In  the  urban  parish  of  Sherborne  there 
are  silk  and  glove  factories.  The  silk  trade  has  been 
deci'easing  for  several  years.  At  one  time  the  raw  silk  was 
spun,  now  there  are  only  a  few  looms  at  work.  Rent  in 
the  town  high.    Charities  numerous. 

2.  The  Poor  Law  is  administered  in  the  usual  way  ; 
children  are  boarded  out.    There  are  no  experiments. 

3.  In  a  district  of  this  character  you  must  have  both 
in  and  outdoor  relief,  and  where  the  cases  are  properly 
enquired  into  and  carefully  considered,  and  the  work- 
house made  a  real  test,  I  do  not  see  that  the  present 
system  can  be  much  improved  on. 

4.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly 
old  men  and  women  whose  labour  is  almost  done  and 
widows  with  families.  Out  of  nearly  300  I  have  on  my 
books  fifty-seven  men  and  157  women  classed  as 
not  able-bodied. 


5.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  want  of  thrift  and  neglecting 
to  join  friendly  societies  when  young.  Drink,  and  in 
some  cases  members  of  the  family  leave  home  as  they 
grow  up,  and  do  not  render  that  assistance  which  might 
reasonably  be  expected  of  them.  | 

6.  Every  case  brought  before  the^  board  is  decided 
on  its  merits ;  most  of  the  parishes  being  small,  the 
circumstances  of  every  applicant  are  known  to  the 
guardians  of  the  parish.  ^ 

7.  With  regard  to  reform  I  beg  to  submit  the  following  : 

(a)  I  think  it  would  be  a  benefit  in  some  caseB 
if  the  reheving  officer  had  power  to  reheve  (between 
board  meetings,  where  the  meetings  are  held  fort- 
nightly) in  money  as  well  as  (or  instead  of)  kind. 

(b)  There  should  be  some  more  stringent  method 
of  deaUng  with  the  class  of  paupers,  viz.,  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  with  families,  who  are  con- 
tinually going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  House. 


APPENDIX  No.  LXXXIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE    BY   MR.  AMOS  WILLIAMS,  MEMBER  OF  THE  WELLINGTON 
BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS;  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL. 


RuKAL  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  My  experience  in  Poor  Laws  has  extended  over 
twenty  years — seventeen  or  eighteen  years  as  guardian 
for  Wiveliscombe  Parish,  in  the  Wellington  Union,  and 
three  years  in  the  Tiverton  Union  previous  to  coming 
into  Somerset,  and  have  attended  Poor  Law  conferences 
annually  for  ten  years.  I  began  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years  as  guardian,  and  have  acted  as  overseer  on 
different  occasions.  I  am  also  vicar's  warden,  chair- 
man of  parish  council  and  rural  district  councils,  charity 
trustee  for  the  consolidated  charities  of  the  parish  and 
was  also  on  the  old  School  Board  for  eleven  years. 

2.  In  the  town  of  Wellington  woollen  manufactories 
employ  a  large  proportion  of  the  population.  In  Wive- 
liscombe a  branch  woollen  factory  and  a  brewery,  and 
at  West  Buckland  a  brick  manufactory,  employ  a  com- 
paratively small  number.  With  these  exceptions,  agri- 
culture is  almost  the  sole  industry. 

3.  No  unusual  methods  of  administration  have  been 
adopted  in  this  union. 

4.  In  my  opinion  if  poor  persons  are  respectable  and 
have  suitable  homes,  outdoor  relief  ought  to  be  given, 
but  in  cases  of  persons  of  bad  or  doubtful  character  and 
who  have  been  thriftless  when  in  employment,  indoor 
relief  only.  Outdoor  relief  requires  great  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  relieving  ofiicer. 


5.  Persons  applying  for  relief  in  this  union  are 
chiefly  : — 

(a)  Aged  and  infirm  people  of  the  labouring  class. 
(&)  Widows  with  families. 

(c)  Persons    temporarily    disabled    by  accident 
or  illness. 

6.  In  an  agricultural  district  the  rate  of  wages  is  too 
low  to  admit  of  a  man  bringing  up  a  family  and  providing 
against  old  age  or  prolonged  illness,  but  in  many  cases 
thriftlessness  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  of  poverty. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
is,  in  rural  parishes,  clergymen,  and  agriculturists  ;  in 
urban  parishes,  merchants  and  leading  tradesjnen. 

8.  Relief  is  very  carefully  administered,  and  after  very 
searching  enquiry.  Permanent  cases  are  revised  at 
frecfuent  intervals.  The  duty  of  relatives  to  assist  is 
enforced  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

9.  The  present  law  and  practice,  if  carefully  carried 
out,  is  well  adapted  for  the  needs  of  rural  districts. 

10.  Greater  liberty  might  be  allowed  and  additional 
privileges  given  to  inmates  of  the  workhouse  who  have 
become  poor  through  misfortune  alone.  These  should  be 
housed  altogether  apart  from  other  inmates. 

11.  Out-relief  on  a  liberal  scale  should  be  given  in  all 
such  cases  where  friends  or  relatives  will  take  care  of 
them. 
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APPENDIX  No.  XC. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  MARY  C.  WILLIAMS,  MEMBER  OF  THE  SHERBORNE 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Dorset. 


1.  This  is  an  agricultural  district,  Two  small  glove 
factories,  a  small  silk  mill — ^work  decreased  in  all  these. 

2.  Out-relief  is  very  desirable  for  the  hard-working 
and  deserving  old  people  until  old-age  pensions  come. 

3.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  consist  principally  of 
the  before-mentioned  employees. 

4.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  want  of  work  chiefly  and 
drink. 

5.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 


is  very  various,  county  gentlemen,  farmers,  land  agent, 
minister  of  religion,  widow  of  clergyman,  daughter  of  a 
doctor,  gardener. 

6.  The  administration  of  relief  in  this  union  is  nothing 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

7.  With  regard  to  reform  in  the  law  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  master  and  matron  should  have  more 
personal  discretion  about  the  food,  so  that  waste  might  be 
prevented,  but  probably  this  would  not  be  possible  in  a 
large  union  house. 


appendix' No.  XCI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  PENROSE 
WILLIAMS,  MEMBER,  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND;  LICENTIATE, 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  LONDON,  1894;  SEVEN  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  AS 
A  POOR  LAW  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  IN  THE  WILLITON  AND  BRIDGWATER 
UNIONS  ;  FOUR  YEARS  AND  AT  PRESENT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  THE  BRIDGWATER 
WORKHOUSE  ;  HONORARY  SURGEON,  BRIDGWATER  HOSPITAL  ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER, 
POST  OFFICE,  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  BOARD  OF  TRADE,  MEMBER  OF  MEDICO- 
LEGAL SOCIETY,  ROENTGEN  SOCIETY,  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION,  FELLOW  OF 
THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  MEDICINE. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  Incapacity  for  work  by  reason  of  ill-health,  and 
more  particularly  when  due  to  acute  illness,  deserves 
recognition  as  something  distinct  from  other  forms  of 
distress,  and  more  adequate  treatment  than  the  present 
Poor  Law  medical  service  provides. 

District  Medical  Officers. 

2.  The  only  definite  provision  for  medical  attendance 
is  by  an  order  of  the  relieving  officer  for  the  medical 
officer  to  attend  the  patient  at  his  own  home. 

3.  The  doctor  cannot  demand  assistance  or  a  consulta- 
tion in  special  cases ;  should  he  consider  hospital  treat- 
ment necessary  and  the  patient  be  willing,  he  can  only 
recommend,  not  order,  removal  to  the  loorklwuse. 

4.  Medical  attendance  at  the  patient's  home  does  not 
make  him  a  "  pauper  "  in  a  technical  sense  ;  removal  to 
the  workhouse,  if  for  more  convenient  medical  treatment 
only,  does  so. 

5.  District  medical  officers  have  to  provide  all  medicine, 
etc.,  out  of  their  salaries,  which  are  very  inadequate,  and 
in  any  case  ought  to  be  nett.  Medicines  and  appliances  are 
very  different  to  what  they' were  even  ten  years  ago,  and 
doctors  ought  not  to  be  tempted  to  use  inferior  materials 
in  order  to  save  their  own  pockets.  I  know  from  my  own 
personal  experience  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  spend  the 
whole  of  the  salary  in  providing  the  necessary  drugs  and 
instruments. 


6.  There  is  no  provision  for  the  inspection  of  the  work 
of  district  medical  officers  as  is  the  case  with  the  work- 
house medical  officer. 

7.  The  salary  of  a  district  medical  officer  should  be 
based  on  the  work  done,  and  revised  and  readjusted  every 
five  years  or  so. 

Uniok  Hospitals. 

8.  The  union  hospital  is  generally  regarded  as  a  de- 
partment of  the  workhouse,  and  admission  to  it  is  obtained 
only  by  an  order  for  the  workhouse.  If  sickness,  as  a 
cause  of  destitution,  be  given  proper  recognition,  the 
union  hospital  should  be  regarded  as  a  raie-supporied 
hospital  for  the  sick  poor,  patients  should  be  admitted  on 
the  order  of  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer,  from  any  part 
of  the  union,  and  the  poor  should  be  given  to  xmderstand 
that  it  does  not  carry  the  stigma  of  "  pauper  "  or  the 
disgrace  which  they  are  accustomed  to  believe  attaches 
to  the  "  workhouse."  I  am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that 
if  a  greater  number  of  the  sick  poor  were  encouraged 
to  go  to  the  hospital  they  would  get  well  quicker,  and 
therefore  return  to  work  sooner,  and  so  in  the  end  save 
expense. 

Workhouses. 

9.  The  workhouse  provides  food,  clothing  and  shelter 
for  its  inmates,  but  very  little  can  be  done  apparently 
with  regard  to  their  moral  and  mental  welfare ;  the 
general  atmosphere  tends  to  crush  individual  effort  and 
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APPENDIX  No.  XCI.— Continued. 


independence  and  association  with  moral  degenerates 
and  imbeciles  has  a  very  bad  influence  on  the  younger 
inmates. 

10.  There  appears  to  be  an  overwhelming  and  un- 
necessary amount  of  book-keejiing,  so  that  the  resident 
staff,  if  willing  and  able,  have  no  time  to  devote  to  special 
care  of  inmates. 

11.  The  remedy  would  appear  to  be  that  a  class  of 
men  should  be  appointed  as  officers  who  could  be  trusted 
to  do  the  work  without  having  to  account  for  every  ounce 
of  bread  and  every  penny  spent,  and  who  would  regard 
the  institution,  more  or  less,  as  a  training  school. 

12.  And,  further,  more  use  might  be  made  of  the  system 
of  boarding-out  childi'en  with  foster  parents  ;  sufficient 
could  be  paid  to  excite  keen  competition  amongst  re- 
spectable families,  and  yet  reduce  the  cost  as  a  whole, 
provided  it  were  done  on  a  large  enough  scale.  The  benefit 
of  individual  home  life  instead  of  the  workhouse  environ- 
ment on  the  children  \^'ould  be  great,  and  the  present 
machinery  would  provide  for  the  proper  sujjervision  and 
inspection  of  such  homes  and  children. 

Teamps. 

13.  Two  points  have  been  particularly  impressed  on  me 


with  regard  to  tramps,  viz.:  (a)  classification;  {b) 
medical  treatment. 

(a)  Classification. — There  would  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty, in  my  opinion,  in  dividing  these  persons  into 
two  classes  : — A.- — genuine  seekers  after  work  ; 
B. — professional  loafers ;  and  they  should  receive 
different  treatment. 

Class  A. — These,  who  generally  are  travelling 
to  a  definite  place,  could  be  provided  with  police 
passports,  which  should  be  endorsed  at  each 
stopping  place.  They  should  be  decently 
accommodated  and  not  required  to  work. 

Class  B. — These  should  be  provided  with  the 
necessary  accommodation  and  food,  and  required 
to  do  a  definite  amount  of  work  of  value  in 
excess  of  their  "  keep,"  to  pay  for  the  accom- 
modation of  Class  A. 

(b)  Medical  Treatment. — Sick  tramps  are  entitled 
to  ask  to  see  the  medical  officer  with  a  view  to  treat- 
ment. The  usual  custom  appears  to  be  that  those 
who  appear  ill  are  hustled  on  from  union  to  union 
in  order  to  avoid  expense  ;  the  consequence  being 
that  this  falls  heavily  on  any  union  that  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  custom  and  attends  to  their  wants. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY  W.  H. 
WILLIAMS,  M.R.C.S.  (ENG.),  L.R.C.P.  (LOND.),  L.S.A.,  SENIOR  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO 
THE  YSATMAN  HOSPITAL,  SHERBORNE,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  TO  THE 
SHERBORNE  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  THE  SHERBORNE 
WORKHOUSE,  AND  FORMERLY  FOR  TWELVE  YEARS  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  THE 
SOUTHERN  DISTRICT  OF  THE  SHERBORNE  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Dorset. 


1.  The  sanitary,  authority  viz.,  the  rural  district 
council,  has  control  of  some  twenty-five  villages  around 
Sherborne,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  mainly  con- 
cerned in  agriculture.  The  cottages  are  fairly  good  and 
there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  overci-o\vding  to  be 
dealt  with.  Water  supply  in  most  villages  is  sufficient :  in 
some  three  or  four  it  is  short  in  excessively  dry  seasons. 
The  general  health  is  good,  and  epidemic  zjrmotic  disease 
is  well  under  the  average.  There  is  an  isolation  hospital 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  urban  district  council  and 
apparatus  for  the  disinfection  of  bedding  and  clothes. 

2.  Tlie  district  is  divided  mto  three  for  the  purposes  of 
medical  relief,  and  I  consider  that  the  medical  necessi- 
ties of  the  poor  are  well  looked  after  by  the  three  medical 
officers. 

3.  There  is  a  hospital  in  Sherborne,  containing  twenty- 
five  beds  and  having  an  out-patient  dei^artment.  The 
staff  cons'sts  of  fom"  medical  officers,  a  matron,  and  four 
nmrses.  Accidents  and  urgent  cases  are  admitted  at  once. 
Ordinary  cases  are  required  to  get  a  subscriber "s  order  and 
are  admitted  on  every  Jlonday.  Out-patients  are  re- 
quired to  get  a  subscriber's  order,  are  also  admitted  on 
Mondays,  and  subsequently  seen  on  Thursdays  and 
Saturdaj'S.  There  s  a  large  number  of  medical  clubs, 
both  in  Sherborne  itself  and  m  many  of  the  villages. 

4.  There  is  a  provident  dispensary  in  Sherborne  which 
admits  men,  women  and  children  at  a  charge  of  6s.  for 
adults  and  4s.  for  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 


per  annum.  There  is  also  a  Female  Oddfellows  Society 
which  admits  women.  All  the  other  clubs  are  for  men  only, 
and  they  pay  from  5s.  to  4s.  per  annum.  I  should  say 
that  pretty  well  all  the  working  class  males  belong  to 
some  club.  I  regret  to  say  that  there  are  a  good  many 
men  belonging  to  clubs  who  are  in  too  good  a  position 
to  entitle  them  to  benefits  of  a  club.  I  think  that  a  good 
many  of  the  laboiuing  class  belong  to  clubs  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  having  to  apply  to  the  Poor  Law  for  medical 
relief.  The  generality  of  -the  members  are  artisans  and 
labourers. 

5.  These  agencies,  viz.,  the  hospital,  the  workhouse, 
infirmaiy  and  the  clubs  do  not  co-operate. 

6.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  provident 
dispensary  and  the  medical  attendance  of  the  clubs  could 
be  affiliated  to  the  out-patient  department  of  the  hospital, 
the  medical  officers  of  which  should  then  be  salaried.  At 
the  present  the  four  medical  officers  of  the  hospital  give 
their  services  gratuitously.  ^i'^zA 

7.  In  this  district  the  health  of  the  community  most 
certainly  does  not  suffer.  I  should  say  that  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  medical  assistance  is  ample  in  every 
respect. 

8.  Medical  clubs.  Here  they  are  plentiful,  but  the  re- 
muneration they  offer  to  the.r  medical  attendants  is  in- 
sufficient and  members  who  are  in  affluent  circumstances 
should  be  weeded  out. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  HARRY  WOOLF,  RELIEVING  OFFICER,  No.  2 
(SOMERTON)  DISTRICT,  LANGPORT  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Somerset. 


1.  The  appointments  I  hold  under  the  Langport  Board 
of  Guardians  are  those  of  relieving  officer,  registrar  of 
births  and  deaths,  vaccination  officer  and  collector  to  the 
guardians,  and  date  from  August,  1901.  Prior  to  this 
date  I  was  for  eleven  years  an  assistant  clerk  in  a  county 
magistrate's  office. 

2.  My  relief  district  is  a  large  one,  covering  an  area 
of  31,352  acres,  situate  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of 
the  union,  with  a  population  of  6,568.  It  comprises 
twelve  parishes,  seven  of  which  have  a  population  under 
500  each,  four  exceeding  500  but  under  1,000,  and  the 
town  of  Somerton  with  1,797  inhabitants. 

3.  In  many  cases  the  aged  poor,  especially  widowers 
and  widows,  live  with  relatives,  generally  married  sons  or 
daughters,  which  is  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement. 
Some  infirm  people  live  by  themselves,  but  they  are  often 
a  source  of  anxiety  to  a  relieving  officer,  as  in  cases  of 
sickness  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like 
proper  nursing  treatment.  They  frequently  refuse  to 
enter  the  House  and  are  consequently  dependent  upon  the 
voluntary  services  of  neighbours.  On  the  whole  the 
people  are  of  cleanly  habits,  though  I  have  met  with  a 
few  cases  where  soap  and  water  have  been  used  sparingly. 
There  is  practically  no  overcrowding,  though  families  of 
eight  and  tea  are  sometimes  found  living  together  in 
rather  small  cottages. 

4.  There  are  several  friendly  societies  or  village  clubs 
in  the  district,  which  provide  medical  attendance  and 
sick  pay  for  members,  but  a  comparatively  small  number 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  derived  by  joining  such 
societies. 

5.  Agriculture  is  the  main  industry  of  the  district,  and 
is  almost  the  sole  means  of  employment  in  the  parishes 
of  Aller,  Babiary,  Barton  St.  David,  High  Ham,  Kingsdon, 
Long  Sutton  and  Pitney.  There  are  stone  quarries  in 
the  parishes  of  Charlton  Mackrell,  Keinton  Mandeville, 
Long  Sutton  and  Somerton  which  provide  work  for  a 
number  of  men.  Several  men  and  lads  at  Compton 
Dundon  are  employed  at  a  boot  and  shoe  factory  at 
Street  (outside  my  district),  whilst  a  few  shoemakers  at 
Somerton  are  also  out-workers  connected  with  the  same 
factory.  A  collar  factory  at  Somerton  employs  a  large 
number  of  hands,  mostly  women  and  girls,  and  a  few 
men  find  work  at  the  Somerton  Brewery. 

6.  The  peculiarities  or  experiments  in  Poor  Law 
administration.  La  respect  to  my  district,  call  for  no  special 
mention. 

7.  I  am  of  opinion  that  indoor  relief  only  should  be  given 
to  men  (and  their  families)  ordinarily  able-bodied,  who, 
though  in  a  j^osition  to  do  so,  have  never  made  any  attempt 
to  jDrovide  against  destitution  or  sickness  by  contributing 
to  the  funds  of  a  friendly  society  or  otherwise. 

8.  That  persons  mentally  incapacitated,  epileptic  cases 
and  aged  infirm  people  living  alone  and  having  no  relatives 
in  the  neighbourhood,  should  be  cared  for  in  the  House. 

9.  I  believe  there  would  be  less  objection  to  entering 
the  House  if  a  system  of  classification  were  adopted  in 
order  to  secure  different  treatment  for  respectable 
deserving  poor,  as  compared  with  undeserving  cases. 

10.  Outdoor  relief,  especially  when  given  to  aged 
deserving  poor,  should  be  adequate  and  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  end  their  days  in  some  degree  of  comfort. 
Medical  relief  in  midwifery  cases  must  necessarily 
increase  in  rural  districts  through  the  operation  of  the 
Midwives  Act  of  1902.  Many  people  who  have  been 
able  to  pay  small  sums  for  the  services  of  a  midwife 
will  be  unable  to  pay  the  doctor's  fees,  and  the  demand 
for  midwifery  orders  will  imdoubtedly  be  numerous  in 
the  near  future. 

11.  Of  the  184  persons  in  receipt  of  relief  throughout 
my  district,  for  the  week  ending  May  6th,  127  are  not 
able-bodied.    The  majority  of  the  males  are  aged  agri- 


cultural labourers,  and  the  females  the  wives  and  widows 
of  such  labourers.  The  few  single  men  and  women 
relieved  are  physically  or  mentally  incapacitated.  Able- 
bodied  widows  number  eleven  with  thirty-seven  children 
dependent,  the  occupation  of  their  late  husbands  being 
that  of  general  or  farm  labourer  in  nine  cases,  one 
coachman,  one  stonecutter. 

12.  Naturally  the  large  majority  of  cases  considered 
by  the  guardians  relate  to  persons  over  sixty  years  of 
age  who  are  unable  to  earn  sufficient  to  live  upon.  Com- 
paratively few  tradesmen  or  mechanics  apply  for  relief, 
and  it  is  generally  intemperance,  or  want  of  thrift  that 
is  the  cause  of  such  application.  Widows  and  single 
women  who  apply  have  generally  followed  the  occupation 
of  charwoman  or  general  help  at  farmhouses. 

13.  Medical  relief,  particularly  in  midwifery  cases,  is 
sought  for  by  all  classes  of  labourers,  especially  where 
there  are  long  families. 

1 4.  The  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  labourers  a  few  years 
ago,  which  gave  men  with  families  little  or  no  chance 
of  providing  for  old  age,  is  undoubtedly  the  primary 
cause  of  the  pauperism  of  a  large  number  of  aged  persons. 
Intemperance  is  largely  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  many  of  the  poorer  classes.  Absence  of  thrifty  habits 
is  another  cause  of  pauperism  amongst  the  labouriag 
class,  and  one  often  finds  an  entire  lack  of  a  spirit  of 
independence  amongst  them.  Many  expect  to  receive 
rehef  as  a  natural  consequence  of  having  paid  poor  rates 
for  a  number  of  years. 

15.  Relief  cases  are  considered  by  two  relief  committees 
comprising  the  guardians  representing  the  district  for 
which  the  relieving  officer  acts,  permanent  cases  being 
revised  quarterly.  The  guardians  carefully  consider 
the  cases  brought  to  their  notice  and  administer  relief 
very  fairly.  Possibly  there  is  not  a  sufficient  distinction 
made  between  deservmg  and  undeser.ing  cases,  and  the 
workhouse  test  is  not  applied  as  often  as  it  might  be  on 
the  grounds  that  indoor  relief  is  more  costly  than  outdoor. 

16.  In  my  district  there  are  seven  boarded-out  children 
who  are  placed  in  comfortable  homes,  which  method 
is  much  preferable  to  their  being  brought  up  in  the  work- 
house. 

17.  For  some  two  or  three  years  past  the  guardians 
have  given  greater  attention  to  the  repayment  of  relief 
by  relatives  of  paupers  Liable  for  their  maintenance,, 
with  beneficial  results.  In  some  cases  applications  for 
relief  have  been  withdrawn  when  the  relieving  officer  has 
made  inquu-ies  as  to  the  position  and  means  of  children 
and  intimated  that  they  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute. 

18.  The  following  reforms  in  law  or  practice  are  sug- 
gested by  experience. 

(a)  The  Workhouse  Test  to  be  made  more  effective, 
so  that  persons  refused  outdoor  relief  may  be  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  House. 

(&)  Compulsory  power  of  removal  to  the  House 
of  aged  sick  poor  who  are  helpless,  and  of  persons 
who  have  become  objectionable  as  regards  personal 
cleanliness. 

(c)  Classification  Ln  the  House  so  as  to  secure 
different  treatment  for  respectable  deservLag  poor 
as  compared  with  undeserving  cases. 

{d)  That  the  Law  reLating  to  settLement  and  removal 
be  simplified. 

(e)  That  reLieving  officers  in  rural  districts  be 
appointed  inquiry  officers  to  deal  with  settlement 
and  removal  cases. 

(/)  That  the  Poor  Law  Officers'  Superannuation  Acts 
be  amended,  reducing  the  retiring  age  to  sixty  and 
estabHshing  a  central  fund. 

(g)  That  officers  iajured  in  the  removal  of_^lunatics 
be  compensated  by  the  guardians. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  COLONEL  J.  A.  ANSTICE,  C.B.,  FORMERLY  CHAIRMAN  OF 

THE  MADELEY  UNION,  SHROPSHIRE. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  may  say  that  I  was  first  elected  a  guardian  for  this 
union  in  1870  and  served  continuously  in  that  capacity 
till  1906,  when  I  left  Shropshire  and  came  to  live  in 
Gloucestershire.  I  was  elected  chairman  in  1879  and 
held  that  office  continuously  till  1904;  then  I  resigned  the 
chairmanship,  but  continued  to  act  as  guardian  for 
another  two  years.  I  have  represented  the  Madeley 
Division  on  the  Shropshire  County  Council  since  the 
creation  of  the  council  up  to  the  present  time,  arfd  am 
still  serving.  I  have  been  on  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  ever  since  1876  and  for  the  borough 
of  Wenlock  ever  since  1869. 

2.  The  Madeley  Union  is  a  group  of  parishes  comprising 
the  whole  municipal  borough  of  Wenlock  and  three 
additional  parishes.  It  is  chiefly  of  a  mining  and  manu- 
facturing character,  but  has  some  rural  parishes.  There 
are  three  very  large  mining  and  manufacturing  parishes  : 
Madeley,  with  a  population  between  8,000  and  9,000 ; 
Dawley,  a  little  less  in  population  ;  and  Broseley,  rather 
less  still.  The  other  parishes  are  much  smaller  and  rural 
in  their  character  (except  Stirchley,  which  is  rather  of  the 
same  character  as  Dawley  and  adjoins  it).  There  is  a 
fairly  large  iron-making  industry  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  roofing  tiles  and  other  brick  kiln  goods.  The 
minerals  are  nearly  worked  out  and  the  mining  popula- 
tion decreases  every  census  :  I  may  add  that  there  is  one 
large  china  manufactory  at  Coalport,  in  the  parish  of 
Madeley. 

3.  For  a  great  many  years  the  union  gave  very  little 
outdoor  relief  and  was  one  of  the  least  pauperised  unions 
in  the  county.  A  few  years  ago,  chiefly  after  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  the  guardians  became 
less  strict  and  out-relief  increased  to  a  rather  alarming 
extent.  This,  however,  was  partly  caused  by  cessation  of 
work  in  Dawley  and  a  good  deal  of  scarcity  of  employ- 
ment arising  from  it.  The  last  year  or  two,  however,  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  the  guardians  have  been  making  great 
efforts  to  reduce  the  outdoor  relief  and  good  results  have 
followed.  The  out-relief  has  always  been  on  a  very  low 
scale,  but  the  numbers  of  those  receiving  it  became  at  one 
time  alarmingly  great. 

4.  For  many  years  all  the  children  in  the  workhouse  on 
attaining  a  certain  age  were  sent  to  the  district  school  at 
Quatt,  but  the  board,  very  much  against  my  wish, 
abolished  this  school  and  adopted  the  boarding-out 
system  ;  this  was,  in  fact,  the  reason  why  I  resigned  the 
chairmanship. 

5.  The  question  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  indoor 
and  outdoor  relief  is  one  on  which  I  hold  very  strong 


views,  derived  from  my  actual  experience  of  the  working 
of  the  Poor  Law.  On  April  29th  I  read  a  paper  on  this 
subject  at  the  Malvern  Poor  Law  Conference.  I  think 
the  whole  system  of  outdoor  relief  is  radically  bad  and 
tends  to  improvidence,  and  pauperises  for  ever  any  family 
into  which  it  creeps.  My  experience  is  that  once  you  give 
out-relief  to  a  family  they  never  get  rid  of  the  inclination 
to  come  to  the  guardians  for  what  they  can  in  many  cases 
earn  for  themselves.  It  discourages  thrift,  and  is  danger- 
ous because  it  is  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  way  of  doing  it 
and  it  looks  the  kindest  and  cheapest,  but  it  certainly  is 
not.  The  workhouse  test  should  be  applied  far  more  often 
than  it  is. 

6.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  :  Widows, 
with  and  without  children  ;  old  people  ;  sick  people, 
generally  in  no  club.  In  fact,  those  who  come  to  the 
board  for  relief  have  very  seldom  made  any  effort  to 
provide  for  sickness  or  old  age.    Able  people  out  of  work. 

7.  Pauperism  is  caused  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  by 
improvidence  ;  no  attempt  to  lay  by  for  the  future  ; 
sometimes  drunkenness  and  misconduct :  in  a  few  cases 
chronic  illness  and  injuries  from  accidents  ;  sometimes 
able-bodied  men  thrown  out  of  work. 

8.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
consists  of  farmers,  manufacturers,  tradesmen,  insurance 
agents. 

9.  The  question  as  to  the  particulars  of  administration 
of  relief  I  have  answered  in  a  great  measure  in  Paragraph  3. 

10.  With  regard  to  reforms  I  can  only  urge  that  guar- 
dians should  be  discouraged  in  anything  like  a  lavish 
system  of  outdoor  relief,  and  that  the  workhouse  test 
should  be  used  more  frequently. 

11.  I  also  think  a  very  strict  supervision  should  be 
exercised  in  the  boarding-out  system  ;  that  guardians 
should  be  required  to  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  foster- 
parents  should  not  be  allowed  to  insure  the  lives  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  their  care.  This  has  been  done,  I 
know,  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  those  guardians  who 
happen  to  be  insurance  agents  see  no  harm  in  it  for 
obvious  reasons. 

12.  I  may  add  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  area  of 
indoor  relief  widened,  and  workhouses  maintained  out  of 
the  county  rate. 

13.  I  also  think  that  the  law  of  Poor  Law  officers' 
superannuation  requires  altering  and  that  a  central  fund 
should  be  formed  to  bear  the  whole  charge  of  the  annuities 
and  to  receive  the  deductions  from  the  salaries. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  LAWRENCE  ARMITSTEAD,  RECTOR  OF 

MALPAS,  CHESHIRE. 


Rttkal  Districts — Cheshire. 


Charities  and  Voluntar;/  Efforts. 

1.  The  income  of  the  Malpas  Rectorial  Charities,  of 
which  I  am  trustee,  is  distributed  chiefly  in  the  following 
ways  : — 

(a)  Maintenance  of  six  occupants  of  almshouses. 

(b)  Gifts  of  coal,  food  and  clothing  at  Christmas. 

(c)  Occasional  gifts  of  coal,  food,  clothing,  or  money. 
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(d)  Help  towards  paymeiat  of  doctor's  bills. 

(e)  Provision  of  nurse  for  poor. 

(/)  Help  towards  outfit  for  boy  or  girl  going  into 
service. 

(g)  Sending  patients  to  convalescent  homes,  e.g., 
at  Rhj'l  or  Buxton. 
I  consider  (d\  (e),  (/)  and  (g)  to  be  very  useful. 
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2.  Charity  is  preferred  by  the  poor  because  the  re- 
cipients of  Poor  Law  out-relief  feel  that  they  lose  self- 
respect. 

3.  Poor  Law  officers  are  sometimes  wanting  in  tact 
and  sympathy,  but  thsy  are  less  liable  to  be  imposed 
on  than  charitable  people. 

4.  It  is  impossible  to  substitute  charity  for  out -relief. 

Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

5.  A  local  friendly  society  in  my  parish  provides  old- 
age  pensions  for  members  over  seventy  ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  result  is  a  greater  drain  on  the  funds  of  the 
society  than  they  can  stand. 

6.  I  believe  that  if  free  medical  State  relief  and  a  State 
system  of  old-age  pensions  were  adopted,  friendly  societies 
v/ould  come  to  an  end. 

7.  Friendly  and  thrift  societies  are  not  progressing  now 
as  rap  dly  as  they  did  in  former  y^ars.  So  far  from  making 
progress,  I  believe  that  they  are  having  a  severe  struggle 
for  existence. 


Poor  Law  Administration. 

8.  In  my  parish,  the  chief  occupation  is  agriculture, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  men  are  employed  by  a 
builder.    There  is  often  a  scarcity  of  work  in  winter. 

9.  In  view  of  the  great  dislike  which  people  have  of 
entering  the  workhouse  I  approve  of  outdoor  relief.  A 
small  amount  of  outdoor  relief  makes  it  possible,  e.g.,  for  a 
widow  to  keep  her  home  together,  or  for  a  son  or  daughter 
to  provide  a  home  for  an  aged  parent. 

10.  In  my  own  parish,  widows  and  a  few  very  old  mea 
are  the  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief, 

11.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  in  some  cases  old  age, 
sickness,  and  large  families  ;  but  the  two  great  causes  are 
improvidence  and  drunkenness, 

12.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
consists  generally  of  farmers  and  tradesmen  ;  occasionally 
country  gentlemen  and  clergymen. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  PREBENDARY  THOMAS  AUDEN,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

ATCHAM  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  As  a  parochial  clergyman,  I  have  been  closely 
acquainted  with  the  poor,  both  in  town  and  country 
parishes,  for  more  than  forty  years  ;  added  to  which 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Atcham  Board  of  Guardians 
for  about  thirteen  years  ;  and  for  the  last  two  years 
I  have  been  and  still  am  Chairman.  I  am  a  Prebendary 
of  Lichfield  and  Rural  Dean. 

2.  The  clerk.  Mr.  J.  Everest,  has  so  fully  described 
the  condition  of  the  Atcham  Union  and  its  methods  of 
administration  in  his  Statement  which  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  me,  that  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  repeat 
wliat  he  has  said.  I  should  like,  however,  from  my  own 
experience  to  give  emphasis  to  two  or  three  remarks. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  inmates  of  the  workhouse  should 
be  carefully  classified  as  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
and  that  very  great  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  comfort  of  old  people  inside  the  workhouse  who 
have  never  had  the  chance  of  providing  for  their  old 
age,  and  so  are  there  through  no  fault  of  their  o^vn. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  outdoor  relief 
should  be  most  carefully  watched  and  restricted  to  very 
naiTOW  limits,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves,  as 


it  is  certainly  the  case  in  this  part  of  the  country — as,  I 
believe,  elsewhere — that  thrift  prevails  in  an  inverse 
ratio  to  outdoor  relief. 

4.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the  tendency  of 
opinion  among  the  guardians  is  to  a  relaxation  of  the  old 
policy  of  the  board  and  to  an  increase  of  outdoor  relief. 
I  think  this  arises  from  causes  partly  social  and  partly 
personal.  There  is  a  general  weakening  of  the  idea  of 
the  individual  duty  which  a  man  owes  to  himself  and  his 
belongings,  and  the  substitution  of  dependence  on  the 
State  in  some  form  or  other.  And  in  the  personnel  of 
boards,  the  standard  of  quaUfication  shows  a  tendency 
to  deteriorate.  There  are  fewer  men  of  culture  and 
education  among  the  guardians  of  the  present  day  than 
there  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  with  the  result  that 
both  in  the  giving  of  relief  and  in  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law  generally,  there  is  less  calmness  of 
judgment  and  less  breadth  of  view. 

5.  The  only  reform  to  which  I  would  call  attention 
is  the  desirability  of  uniformity  of  administration  as 
between  different  Unions.  At  present  scarcely  two 
unions  follow  the  same  principles  of  action,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  more  or  less  confusion. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  HORATIO  BARNETT,  MEDICAL  PRACTITIONER  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  FOR  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  ;  SOME  YEARS  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CHURCH 
STRETTON  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS,  AND  FORMERLY  A  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER ; 
CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCH  STRETTON  ;  EXPERIENCE 
OUTSIDE  THIS  DISTRICT,  PRACTICALLY  NIL. 


Rural  Districts — Shropsmre. 


1.  There  are  singularly  few  large  seats  or  wealthy 
residents  in  tliis  union,  ^''ery  Uttle  real  poverty.  In- 
dustries almost  entirely  agricultural,  except  in  Church 
Stretton  itself,  where  building  and  trades  incidental  to 
tlie  rise  of  an  inland  health  resort  are  in  evidence.  Gener- 
ally sj)eaking,  the  population  is  scattered. 

2.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  peculiarities  in  Poor  Law 
administration  except  those  incidental  to  a  rather 
sparselj'  populated  and  scattered  district.  I  know  of  no 
experiments  which  have  been  made. 


3.  Outdoor  relief  is  not  looked  upon  with  much  favour, 
but  in  a  certain  class  of  case  in  which  the  apphcants 
either  have  friends  to  look  after  them,  or  are  capable  of 
some  amount  of  work  in  fine  weather ;  it  is  a  less  burden 
on  the  rates  than  indoor. 

4.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  reUef  is  almost 
always  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  these,  as  a 
rule,  are  aged,  worn-out,  or  permanently  disabled  bysick- 
ness  or  accident. 
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5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  large  families  with 
small  wage,  general  lack  of  thrift,  little  facility  of  putting 
by  money  during  the  period  of  prosperity.  Of  course, 
drink  is  a  factor  in  some  cases,  and  sickness  in  others. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
contains  generally,  leading  farmers  in  the  parish,  some- 
times the  incumbent  of  the  living.  I  think  this,  on  the 
whole,  satisfactory. 

7.  Cases  applying  for  relief  are  brought  forward  by  or 
through  the  relieving  officer,  and  the  guardians  from 
whose  parish  the  case  comes  is  asked  for  his  opinion  as 
to  the  desirability  of  it  being  granted.  Urgent  cases 
are  relieved  by  the  relieving  officer  either  with  food,  or 
order  for  medical  attendance,  and  with  medical  com- 
forts, meat,  etc.,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  medical 
officer,  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  board.  Applicants 
for  outdoor  relief,  if  fresh  cases,  or  if  the  reUeving  officer 
doubts    necessity,    and    sometimes    otherwise,  aj^pear 


personally,  if  in  a  fit  bodily  condition  to  do  so,  before  the 
board,  and  are  examined  as  to  their  cireumsttinces,  etc. 
The  board  then  confers,  in  the  absence  of  the  apphcant, 
and  its  decision  is  conveyed. 

8.  Time,  trouble,  and  expense  are  frec]uently  incurred 
by  the  oft^n  great  difficulty  in  getting  and  keeping  con- 
tinued contributions  towards  the  maintenance  of  paupers 
from  those  relatives  who  are  in  a  position,  legal  and  mone- 
tary, to  do  so. 

9.  I  think  tliat  some  form  of  direct  taxation  or  pay- 
ment towards  the  cost  of  primary  education  would  have 
a  beneficial  effect  on  regularity  of  attendance  at  school, 
and  would  be  an  incentive  to  thrift.  That  which  people 
do  not  think  they  pay  for,  they  do  not  appreciate. 

10.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  tramp  question  is  to  be 
considered  under  this  inquiry.  If  so,  I  think  that  some 
means  of  registration  should  be  enforced,  and  that  they 
should  be  directly  under  the  ken  of  the  police. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  DR. 
LANCELOT  BATHURST,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  ELLESMERE  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  The  Ellesmere  Board  of  Guardians  grant  all  out- 
door relief,  and  appoint  five  district  medical  officers. 

2.  The  Ellesmere  Dispensary,  supported  by  some 
invested  funds  and  contributions  carrying  the  privilege 
of  tickets  to  be  given  to  the  deserving  poor.  Each  ticket 
being  a  month's  medical  treatment,  helps  those  who  would 
be  unable  to  pay  for  medical  attendance  otherwise. 

3.  There  is  no  hospital  open  at  present,  it  is  to  be  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  guardians,  and  the 
people  are  expected  to  pay  a  small  fee  towards  their 
maintenance. 

4.  There  are  several  friendly  societies.  Oddfellows 
Foresters,  Druids,  and  a  tontine,  each  having  a  medical 
officer.    Tliese  societies  have  some  members  claiming 


medical  attendance  who  could  well  pay  the  ordinary  fees 
and  unless  the  v^'cckly  contributions  are  paid,  members 
are  not  entitled  to  any  attendance. 

5.  All  the  Poor  Law  cases  are  reported  to  the  medical 
officers  by  the  relieving  officer  appointed  by  the  board 
of  guardians,  and  I  think  that  all  deserving  cases  are  duly 
reported. 

6.  Here  I  am  convinced  there  is  no  insufficiency  in  the 
amount  or  cpiality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present 
available  for  the  poor. 

7.  The  district  medical  officers  are  allowed  to  order 
anything  that  in  their  opinion  is  necessary  for  their  Poor 
Law  patients,  and  the  board  of  guardians  make  practically 
no  objection. 


APPENDIX  No.  XCTX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  FREDERICK  JOHN  BENNETT,  MASTER  OF  THE 
WHITCHURCH  UNION  WORKHOUSE;  PREVIOUSLY  ASSISTANT  MASTER,  AND 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BOYS,  ATCHAM  UNION  WORKHOUSE;  PORTER,  LABOUR 
MASTER,  AND  ASSISTANT  RELIEVING  OFFICER  FOR  VAGRANTS  AT  THE  UXBRIDGE, 
BR-ADFIELD  AND  MARTLEY  UNIONS;  ASSISTANT  PORTER,  BIRKENHEAD  UNION 
WORKHOUSE;   WITH  A  TOTAL  POOR  LAW  SERVICE  OF  ELEVEN  YEARS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  have  only  resided  in  Whitchurch  Union  a  few 
months,  therefore  I  am  not  able  to  give  any  reliable 
evidence,  such  as  yon  may  be  able  to  obtain  from  the 
clerk  and  the  relieving  officer. 

2.  Fe  experiments  :  Repressive  labour  tasks  for  casual 
paupers  have  had  a  temporary  effect  in  reducing  the 
number  of  vagrants  applying  for  relief ;  but  they  have 
not  diminished  the  number  of  vagrants  in  any  appreciable 
area,  because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  any  "  series  " 
or  "  chain  "  of  casual  wards.  The  confirmed  vagrant 
has  a  cycle  of  unions,  each  of  which  he  frequents  in  its 


regular  turn,  and  if  one  union  adopts  repressive  tasks, 
or  a  bai'e  subsistence  diet  he  merely  avoids  it  until  such 
time  as  the  rules  are  relaxed.  Indiscriminate  charity, 
i.e.,  the  bestowal  of  food  or  money  on  vagrants,  is  the 
surest  way  to  foster  this  evil.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
very  many  of  the  recommendations  (notably,  way- 
tickets)  of  the  Departmental  Committee  will  be  adopted 
and  enforced. 

3.  Classification  of  indoor  paupers  is  a  system  which 
possesses  undoubted  advantages,  especially  in  large 
houses.    It  can  be  utilised  in  various  ways  so  as  to  be 
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conducive  to  discipline,  e.g.,  a  Class  "  A "  who  trans- 
gresses may  be  moved  to  "  B,"  and  similarly  an  exemplary 
"  B  "  may  be  promoted  to  "  A,"  though  it  is  unfortunate 
that  it  is  merely  the  loss  of  privileges,  and  not  the  sense 
of  degradation,  which  affects  the  mind  of  a  reduced  "A." 

4.  It  has  been  my  fortunate  experience  to  have  worked 
in  two  unions  where  the  principle  of  "no"  out-relief 
has  been  in  vogue,  viz.,  Bradfield  and  Atcham. 

5.  Whilst  the  union  of  Bradfield  is  composed  of  thirty 
parishes  almost  entirely  rural,  that  of  Atcham  consists 
of  forty-nine  parishes,  four  of  which  are  urban,  and  com- 
prise the  borough  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  the  borough  of 
Shrewsbury  has  a  population  of  25,000  (?),  out  of  49,440 
in  the  whole  union.  Thus  the  union  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purposes  of  g  ining  a  true  conception  of  the  relative 
merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  and  of  the  effects  of 
any  restrictive  or  liberal  application  of  either  principle 
on — 

(a)  An  urban  area. 

(b)  A  rural  area. 

6.  I  am  not  now  in  possession  of  any  figures  which  could 
prove  the  almost  inestimable  advantage  of  a  restrict've 
policy  of  out-relief,  but  I  saw  enough  in  the  records  of 
Atcham  and  Bradfield  Unions  to  convince  me  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  board  of  guardians  to  so  administer 
the  Poor  Law  as  to  inculcate  the  habits  of  self-reliance 
and  thrift,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  do  it  without  inflicting 
the  slightest  real  (though  not  always  unseeming)  hardship 
upon  the  deserving  poor. 

7.  Indoor  relief  of  the  individual  pauper  is,  of  course, 
greater  in  its  ccst  than  outdoor  relief  would  be,  but  if 
the  indoor  relief  of  one  pauper  at  a  cost  of  5s.  per  week 
as  against  a  possible  3s.  per  week  ''  out,"  deters  only  two 
others  from  an  idle  and  thriftless  life,  then  the  advantage 
to  the  nation  is  incalculable. 

8.  As  being  a  purely  local  question,  I  submit  an  analysis 
of  to-day's  indoor  paupers:  — 

Agricultural  and  general  labourers  -  -  27 
Bricklayers'  labourers  -       -       -       -  2 

Female  farm  servants  -  -  -  -  5 
Female  general  servants  -  -  -  -  2 
Male  imbeciles  3 
Female  imbeciles  -  -  -  -  -  3 
Children,  orphans        -       -       -       -       -  2 

,,        deserted       -       -       -       -       -  1 
illegitimate    -       -       -       -       -  8 
adopted    by   guardians  (parental 
neglect,  etc.)-    .       .       -       .  1 

„        "  tubercular "       .       .       -       .  1 

Saddler  1 

Widows  6 

Joiner  .......  1 

Blacksmith  1 

Bricklayers   -       -       -       -       -       -       -  2 

Tailor  1 

Painter  1 

9.  The  above  tends  to  show  unskilled  labour  as  being 
largely  predominant  as  a  cause  of  pauperi.?m,  but  to  accept 
lack  of  a  "  craft"  as  a  sole  cause  would  be  misleading,  as 
there  are  the  contributory  causes,  notably  drink  ;  and, 
so  far  as  it  applies  to  agricultural  labourers,  the  "land  " 


problem.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  drink,  and 
paupe  sm.  On  one  hand  we  have  a  considerable  re- 
duction in  the  national  drink  bill  which  has  not  its  parallel 
in  reduced  pauperism.  Individual  cases  due  to  drink  are 
so  frequent  among  indoor  paupers  as  to  suggest  this  as 
the  primary  cause,  but  close  enquiry  almost  invariably 
reveals  other  factors,  such  as  (a)  hereditary  taint ; 
(6)  immorality  ;  or  (c)  environment. 

(a)  In  1899  I  was  performing  some  research 
work  in  the  books  of  Bradfield  Union,  and  I  came 
across  several  cases  where  the  ancestors  of  present 
paupers  were  traceable  through  two,  three  or  even 
four  generations,  who  had,  each  in  their  turn,  had 
recourse  to  parochial  relief. 

{b)  Illegitimacy — when  it  extends  to  the  birth 
of  eight  children,  the  offspring  of  one  woman;  and 
again,  the  pursuance  of  immoral  habits  of  those 
same  offspring. 

(c)  The  aggregation  of  children  in  workhouses 
is  an  evil  which  tends  to  destroy  individuality,  and 
has  its  effect  on  the  after  life,  inasmuch  as  the  child 
never  learns  self-rehance,  and  at  the  first  adversity 
or  rebuff  almost  instinctively  seeks  the  shelter 
o!:  the  workhouse. 

Reforms. 

10.  Personally  I  would  desire  to  emphasise  the  uni- 
formity of  treatment  for  casual  paupers,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  way-tickets  with  pohce  supervision. 

11.  The  absolute  separation  of  children  from  adults 
in  workhouses,  or,  better  still,  the  removal  of  all  children 
to  scattered  or  cottage  homes. 

12.  The  standard  of  comfort  in  workhouses  is  daily 
becoming  far  above  that  which  largely  prevails  in  the 
home  of  the  ordinary  working  man,  and  proves  an  in- 
ducement to  many  to  remain  paupers  who  would  other- 
wise seek  to  maintain  themselves. 

13.  Centralisation  of  Poor  Law  administration.  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  exercising  control  of  all  officers,  who 
should  be  directly  responsible  to  the  central  body.  This 
would  enable  officers  to  perform  their  duty  with  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  would  give  them  a  keener  interest 
in  their  work,  i.e.,  provided  promotion  came  through 
merit  and  not  through  influence. 

14.  Wien  a  woman  with  three  or  more  illegitimata 
children  becomes  chargeable,  she  should  be  detained 
until  the  children  have  become  self-supporting,  and  it 
should  not  be  possible  for  her  to  discharge  herself  for  a 
few  days  or  hours,  only  to  return  in  a  pregnant  condition ; 
furthermore,  her  children  should  be  maintained  in  another 
place  remote  from  the  union  in  which  she  herself  is 
chargeable.  This  might  be  effected  by  an  interchange 
with  other  unions,  and  the  children  when  ready  for 
service  should  be  sent  far  away  from  their  former  associates. 

15.  Casual  wards  to  be  entirely  cellular.  The  associated 
system  is  productive  of  endless  evil,  and  discipline  is 
almost  nil,  as  it  is  practically  impossible  for  one  or  two 
officers  to  control  a  large  number  of  undisciplined  vagrants 
who  care  httle  or  nothing  for  prison,  and  only  desire  to 
roam  the  country  and  live  at  the  cost  of  a  minimum 
personal  effort. 


APPENDIX  No.  C. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  EDWARD  BINGHAM,  RELIEVING  OFFICER  OF  THE 
SHIFNAL  UNION  SINCE  THE  YEAR  1885  ;  PREVIOUSLY  FOR  SEVEN  YEARS  A 
GUARDIAN  REPRESENTING  OAKENGATES,  AT  THAT  TIME  IN  SHIFNAL  PARISH,  BUT 
NOW  IN  THE  PARISH  OF  PRIORS  LEE,  IN  THE  URBAN  DISTRICT  OF  OAKENGATES, 
WITH  A  POPULATION  OF  ABOUT  3,000  (IRONWORKS  AND  MINING  INDUSTRY). 


Rural  Distbicts — Shropshire. 


1.  The  social  and  industrial  condition  of  the  Shifnal 
Union  has  not  varied  much  during  my  time,  with  the 
exception  that  the  poorer  class  are  better  educated  and 
not  so  much  addicted  to  strong  drink.  The  residents  in 
the  mining  district  are  more  sociable,  which  I  attribute 
to  the  erection  of  three  commodious  institutes,  viz.  : 


one  at  Priors  Lee,  one  at  Saint  George's,  and  one  at  Oaken- 
gates  ;    any  respectable  person  can  become  a  member. 

2.  The  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  depends  very 
much  upon  the  class  of  guardians  elected.  My  ex- 
perience leads  me  to  consider  that  persons  of  independent 
means  are  the  best. 
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3.  I  consider  that  indoor  relief  in  this  union  should  be 
offered  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
exception  of  old  married  couples  and  widows  with  a 
family  of  young  children  dependent  upon  them  ;  in  that 
«ase  the  relief  should  be  more  liberal  than  it  is  at  present. 
Old  people  living  alone,  with  no  one  to  look  after  them, 
or  if  in  lodgings,  would  be  much  better  in  the  workhouse. 

4.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  princi- 
pally old  people,  male  and  female,  and  widows  with  young 
■children. 

5.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  want  of  care  and  thrift. 
Some  I  meet  will  tell  you  that  when  they  cannot  keep 
themselves  the  jiarish  will  have  to  keep  them,  and  that 
they  intend  to  enjoy  themselves  as  long  as  they  can. 

6.  All  applications  for  relief  are  made  to  me,  and  if  I 
find  it  to  be  an  urgent  case,  I  at  once  give  relief  in  kind  to 


the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  board  I  report  what  I  have  done  and  take  their  orders 
for  a  continuance. 

7.  The  relieving  officer  giving  vagrants  a  ticket  to 
admit  them  into  the  casual  ward  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
a  great  expense  to  the  union  in  the  books  that  have  to 
be  kept,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  no  benefit,  for  books  are 
kept  and  particulars  entered  at  the  workhouse.  I  think 
that  all  vagrants  should  make  application  to  the  i^olice, 
and  if  possible  their  likeness  be  taken  so  that  they  can  be 
recognised  again  (not  children).  The  greater  number  on 
the  road  come  ten  or  twelve  times  during  the  year,  net 
always  giving  the  same  name.  On  their  way  from  one 
workhouse  to  another  they  are  begging,  and  in  some 
cottages  where  they  are  by  the  wayside  the  occupants 
have  to  give  them  something  to  get  rid  of  them. 


APPENDIX  No.  CI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  B.  BOWEN-JONES,  EX-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  ATCHAM 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  was  elected  a  guardian  of  the  Atcham  Union 
for  the  united  parishes  of  Montford  and  Shrawardine 
in  April,  1872,  and  continued  to  represent  these  parishes 
up  to  April,  1899.  On  June  19th,  1899,  was  co-opted 
a  guardian  of  the  union  and  served  until  April,  1907. 
Was  appointed  vice-chairman  of  the  union  on  April  17th, 
1882,  and  continued  until  April,  1885,  when  appointment 
as  chairman  took  place,  which  position  was  held  until 
January  7th,  1895,  the  first  meeting  after  the  passing 
<of  the  Act  of  1894.  Was  appointed  vice-chairman  of 
the  Salop  County  Council  immediately  after  the  passing 
of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  and  chairman  of 
that  body  in  the  year  1895,  which  position  has  been 
Iield  without  break  up  to  the  present  time. 

Views  on  Administration  of  Relief. 

2.  My  opinions  are  fully  set  forth  in  a  report  made  by 
lue  to  the  guardians  of  the  Atcham  Union  on  June  24th, 
1890,  a  copy  of  which  the  Commission  has  been  furnished 
with.  I  have  seen  no  reasons  to  alter  those  opinions, 
and  consider  the  old  policy  of  the  Atcham  Board  was 
sound,  and  if  properly  carried  out  would  lead  to  that 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  so  necessary  to  them 
and  the  community  at  large,  viz.,  thorough  independence 
and  reliance  upon  themselves. 

3.  But  probably  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  a 
larger  area  of  rating,  say  the  county,  or  otherwise  some 
adjustments  between  counties,  should  be  adopted  in 
order  to  admit  of  the  utilisation  of  the  workhouses  of  a 
county  for  the  reclassification  of  paujiers  by  setting  aside 
separate  workhouses  for^: — • 

The  feeble-minded  and  epileptic. 
The  worthless  able-bodied. 
The  professional  vagrant. 
The  deserving  poor. 
The  children. 

Other  Matters. 

4.  On  other  matters  referred  to  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  enter,  as  the  information,  no  doubt,  will  be 
obtained  from  the  guardians'  officials. 

5.  It  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  say  that  I  have 
seen  the  representations  made  to  the  Commission  by  the 
chairman  and  clerk  of  the  Atcham  Union  on  December 
12th,  1906,  and  consider  they  contain  many  valuable 
^suggestions,  the  principles  of  which  I  generally  endorse. 


6.  The  representations  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Atcham  Union  Policy. — Since  the  passing  of  the 
1894  Act  the  policy  with  reference  to  out-relief  has 
been  considerably  modified.  The  guardians  now 
act  upon  the  maxim  of  "  consideration  of  each  case 
on  its  merits  "  without  reference  to  rules  or  the 
result  of  the  policy  with  respect  to  ultimate  pauperisa- 
tion. This  has  led  to  the  return  of  the  old  system  of 
permanent  doles,  but  in  goods  instead  of  cash.  Not- 
withstanding this  the  original  policy  has  not  yet 
lost  its  effect,  and  consecj^uently  the  relief,  though 
increasing,  is  still  small  as  compared  with  other 
unions.  The  increasing  out-relief  has  not  caused 
any  decrease  in  the  in-relief. 

(b)  Constitution  of  Boards  of  Guardians. — In  our 
opinion  the  1894  Act  considerably  weakened  the 
administrative  power  of  boards  of  guardians  by 
taking  away  the  ex  officio  justices,  many  of  whom 
took  great  interest  in  Poor  Law  work.  Boards  of 
guardians  should  be  strengthened,  and  this  could, 
to  some  extent,  be  effected  by  making  all  county 
aldermen  and  councillors  resident  within  the  union 
»x  officio  members  of  the  board,  also  by  adding  to 
the  board  members  elected  by  any  town  council  in 
the  union  area.  To  prevent  the  board  being  too 
large  the  number  of  elected  mcmbeis  could  be  re- 
duced in  the  following  manner  : — In  rural  areas,  a 
larger  number  of  parishes  might  be  conveniently 
formed  into  an  area  for  returning  one  rural  district 
councillor  (who  would  be  an  ex  officio  guardian  as 
now),  and  in  boroughs,  if  found  necessary,  the  number 
of  elected  guardians  for  each  parish  might  be  reduced. 
The  number  of  representatives  of  each  class  should  be 
determined  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 

(c)  Areas  for  Administrative  Purposes. — The  present 
union  areas  appear  to  be  the  best  for  administrative 
purposes,  because  they  have  usually  a  natural  centre, 
viz.,  a  town,  together  with  a  rural  area  surrounding, 
the  interests  of  which  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
town  ;  as  is  especially  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
rural  labourer  out  of  work  migrates  to  the  nearest 
town,  and  some  of  the  labour  of  the  rural  area  is 
obtained  from  the  town.  The  commercial  interests 
are  also  closely  intervvoven.  For  jjurposes  of  com- 
bination (which  will  be  dealt  with  hereunder)  the 
best  area  would  be  the  union  county  area,  as  formed 
by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  set  out  in 
Shaw's  &  Knight's  annual  directories. 
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(d)  Combinations  of  Unions. — With  the  exception 
of  the  work  of  county  councils,  education  and  sanitary 
authorities,  which  is  already  provided  for,  all  local 
administration  and  supervision  common  to  the  union 
area  could  be  safely  left  to  a  board  of  guardians  con- 
stituted as  suggested  in  paragraph  (b\  as  all  interests 
would  be  duly  represented.  For  some  purposes  a 
larger  area  than  the  union  is  necessary'-,  and  the  only 
area  which  can  bo  worked  universally  and  without 
difficulty  is  the  union  county  area  named  in  paragraph 
(c).  A  combination  for  this  area  could  readily  be 
formed  by  the  appointment  of  a  proportionate  number 
of  members  by  each  board  of  guardians,  with  ex 
officio  members  nominated  by  each  county  council 
within  the  union  county  area.  This  combination 
might  have  power  to  co-opt  a  limited  number  of 
members. 

(e)  Assessment  and  Collection  of  Bates. — For  assess- 
ment purposes  the  board  of  guardians  as  constituted 
in  paragraph  (b),  representing  all  local  governing 
bodies,  should  nominate  the  assessment  committee 
as  now.  The  committee  should  be  constituted  of 
guardians  representing  in  fair  proportions  the  interests 
of  the  various  bodies  forming  the  board ;  thus  there 
should  be  a  fixed  proportion  of  rural  elected  guardians, 
urban  elected  guardians,  ex  officio  county  councillor 
guardians,  and  (he  nominated  borough  councillor 
guardians,  the  number  of  each  class  being  fixed  by 
the  Local  Goverrment  Board.  To  this  committee 
should  be  committed  the  following  duties  :  (i)  the 
present  duties  of  the  assessment  committee  ;  (ii)  the 
supervision  of  all  poor  rates  and  poor  rate  collectors, 
as  more  fully  set  forth  in  a  report  by  the  clerk  of 
this  union,  which  is  enclosed.  This  is  an  old  report, 
and  requires  adajjtation  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  but 
the  principles  remain.  From  this  assessment  com- 
mittee appeals  should  be  decided  by  the  combination 
of  unions  named  in  paragraph  (d),  assisted  by  the 
surveyor  of  taxes  and  an  expert,  where  necessary. 

(f)  Administration  : 

(i)  Guardians'  Duties.  —  Guardians'  duties 
should  be  purely  administrative.  They  should 
strictly  carry  out  the  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  whatever 
their  personal  views  might  be  ;  for  instance, 
the  obstiuction  of  the  working  of  the  Vaccination 
Acts,  which  has  occurred  in  some  unions,  should 
not  be  possible,  and  in  case  of  such  obstiuction  a 
speedy  remedy  should  be  provided.  The  remedy 
we  suggest  is  that,  on  default  of  a  board  of  guar- 
dians to  carry  out  their  duties,  the  combination 


board  suggested  in  paragraph  (d)  should  have 
power  to  relieve  the  defaulting  board  of  that 
part  of  their  work  for  the  time  being. 

(ii)  History  of  Cases. — For  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  relief  there  is  a  necessity  for  a 
history  of  all  cases  to  be  kept  and  to  be  readily 
referred  to.  The  form  this  should  take  would 
depend  upon  the  size  of  the  union. 

(iii)  Settlements.  —  The  law  of  settlement 
and  removal  is  absolutely  essential,  tut  the 
legal  expenses  could  easily  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  the  following  manner:  Where  facts 
are  in  dispute  an  inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  duly  C[ualified  for  the  work,  should 
take  the  evidence.  Each  party  should  reduce 
his  arguments  on  the  O[uestions  of  law  to  writing. 
The  evidence,  either  agreed  upon  or  taken  by  the 
inspector,  together  with  the  arguments,  should 
be  submitted  to  the  Local  Government  Board, 
whose  decision  should  be  final ;  tut  the  Local 
Government  Board  should  have  power  to  state  a 
case  for  the  decision  of  the  courts  if  they  thought 
fit.  Settlement  by  residence  in  parishes  might  be 
extended  to  settlement  by  residence  in  unions. 

(iv)  Lunacy. — To  facilitate  the  ceitificaticn  of 
lunatics  and  other  matters  the  chairmen  of 
boards  of  guardians  should  be  ex  officio  J.P.'s 
during  their  term  of  office. 

(v)  Uniformity. — Administration  of  relief  in 
the  unions  throughout  the  kingolom  shcu'.d  te 
as  uniform  as  possible,  so  that  there  should  te  no 
inducement  for  paupers  to  move  about  the 
country  from  union  to  union. 

(g)  Compulsory  Purchase  of  Land. — For  Poor  Law 
purposes  there  should  be  compulsory  power  to  fur- 
chase  land.  The  guardians  have  recently  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  lack  of  such  powers,  and  have  en- 
deavoured M-ithcut  success  to  purchase  suitable  land 
for  the  erection  of  cottage  homes,  which  are  much 
needed. 

(li)  Contributions  by  Children  to  Parents'  Main- 
tenance.— It  appears  desirable  to  give  aged  people, 
who  are  unable  to  entirely  maintain  themselves,  and 
who  have  children  able  to  assist  them,  power  to 
apply  to  the  justices  for  maintenance  orders  on  those 
children,  without  the  necessity  of  their  first  becoming 
paupers.  There  can  be  no  question  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  people  well  able  to  maintain 
their  parents,  who  will  not  do  so  until  legally  com- 
pelled. 


APPENDIX  No.  GIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  C.  BULL,  SOLICITOR,  SUPERINTENDENT  REGISTRAR 
AND  CLERK  TO  THE  OSWESTRY  INCORPORATION. 


Rural  Districts — Sheopshire. 


1.  The  Oswestry  Incorporation  comprises  the  town  of 
Oswestry,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,  and  an  out- 
lying rural  district,  with  a  population  of  a  little  over 
18,000.  TTie  social  condition  of  the  town  may  be  said 
to  be  that  of  an  ordinary  one  of  its  size.  The  industrial 
condition  attaching  to  such  a  town  and  district  may  be 
said  to  apply  to  this,  the  principal  works  being  collieries, 
terracotta  works,  stone  quarries  and  lime  burning.  The 
Cambrian  Railway  Company  have  their  works  in  the  town 
and  employ  about  400.  The  remainder  of  the  district 
is  purely  agricultural. 

2.  There  is  nothing  exceptional  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration to  submit.    There  are  no  cottage  homes.  A 


large  number  of  children  are  boarded-out.  Sufficient 
relief  is  given  to  aged  married  couples  to  prevent  them 
seeking  indoor  relief.  This  workhouse  is  built  to  accom- 
modate 300,  with  an  average  of  about  200. 

3.  My  views  are  that  where  outdoor  relief  can  be  con- 
sidered given  without  abuse  (each  case  being  taken  on  its 
merits,  after  careful  investigation  and  consideration)  such 
system  should  be  continued,  enabling  (as  it  does)  the 
applicants  to  retain  their  old  homes  with  all  the  sur- 
roundings of  probably  a  life-long  association. 

4.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  princi- 
pally old  people,  who  through  ill-health  and  a  variety  of 
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other  causes  are  obliged  to  seek  relief  ;  married  women 
deserted  by  their  husbands,  widows  with  families  de- 
pendent on  them,  young  women  who  seek  admission 
owing  to  pregnancy,  children  deserted  by  their  parents, 
and  those  adopted  by  the  Board,  also  young  men  who  are 
disabled  through  illness  and  seek  admission  temporarily 
or  otherwise,  also  children  boardcd-out  in  the  district  for 
various  reasons  on  the  application  of  the  relieving  officeri 
without  first  entering  the  workhouse. 

5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  various,  brought 
about  by  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  wages 
lie  earned  being  suddenly  cut  off  ;  widows  so  caused  with 
families  dependent  on  them.  Drink,  I  regret  to  think,  is 
often  a  factor  in  the  downward  life  of  certain  classes  of 
applicants.  When  this  is  proved  the  workhouse  test  is 
offered. 

6.  The  class  of  person  seeking  election  as  guardians 
comprises  clergymen,  landowners,  farmers,  coll  ery  pro- 
prietors and  representatives,  estates  agents,  persons 
interested  in  friendly  societies,  persons  employed  !n 
business  pursuits.  I  may  remark  that  my  directors 
■work  with  great  unanimity,  having  the  care  of  the  poor 
thoroughly  at  heart,  at  the  same  time  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers  whom  they  represent. 

7.  This  incorporation  is  divided  for  relief  purposes  into 
two  districts,  each  under  the  care  of  an  officer,  having 


pay  stations  which  are  most  accessible  to  the  paupers. 
Each  officer  attends  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  my 
board,  and  presents  particulars  of  any  new  cases  arising 
in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings,  and  which  are  then 
dealt  M'ith. 

8.  With  regard  to  reforms,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(a)  Provision  for  chairman  of  board  to  be  an  ex 
officio  justice  of  the  peace. 

(6)  Power  for  reasonable  detention  of  immoral 
or  weak-minded  young  women. 

(c)  Married  women  possessed  of  separate  estate 
to  be  made  liable  to  contribute  towards  the  support 
of  their  parents. 

(f7)  Power  for  justices  to  make  orders  for  con- 
tribution by  relatives  chargeable  retrospective. 

(e)  A  codification  of  the  Poor  Law  Orders  Acts 
and  Regulations. 

(/)  A  periodical  revision  of  the  basis  for  grants 
in  respect  of  salaries  and  grants  under  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Acts. 

{g)  That  maintenance  orders  under  Bastardy  Acts 
obtained  by  guardians  continue  in  operation  for  the 
benefits  of  the  mothers  after  chargeabUity  has  ceased. 

(h)  Additional  powers  to  guardians  to  deal  with 
boarded-out  children. 


APPINDIX  No.  cm. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY  J. 
PEPLOE  CARTWRIGHT,  M.R.C.S.  (ENG.);  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  OSWESTRY 
INCORPORATION. 


Rural  Districts — SHEorsmiiE. 


1.  I  have  been  medical  officer  of  the  Oswestry  Urban 
District,  of  the  Oswestry  Union  and  of  the  workhouse  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  and  for  twelve  years  previously 
was  deputy  for  the  same  to  my  late  senior  parti^er,  the 
late  Mr.  R.  Blaikie. 

2.  The  sanitary  authority  and  the  town  council  do 
nothing  to  assist  the  poor  with  medicine  and  advice,  and 
it  is  my  opinion,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  an  infectious 
hospital  for  the  town  an,d  district. 

3.  The  guardians  of  the  poor  have  an  infectious  hospital 
at  the  workhouse  for  the  use  of  the  p;i,up3rs  of  the  work- 
house, and  of  the  Urban  and  Rural  Districts  of  the  Oswes- 
try Unions,  and  also  a  general  hospital  at  the  workhouse. 
The  hospital  is  not  quite  up-to-date,  though  efficient,  and 
I  have  recently  reported  to  the  board  the  desirability  of 
building  a  new  hospital.  There  are  medical  officers  to 
all  the  districts  of  the  union. 

4.  Voluntary  Effort. — There  is  a  provident  dispensary 
in  Oswestry,  a  cottage  hospital,  and  many  clubs.  The 
cottage  hospital  provides  a  district  nurse  and  Lady  Har- 
lech provides  one  for  the  Brogyntyn  Estate ;  there  is 
also  one  at  Whittington  and  one  at  Si.  i\LT,rtin's.  There 


is  a  small  cottage  hospital  at  Chirk  and  there  is  a  cottage 
hospital  nearly  completed  at  EUesmere,  to  which  patients 
at  the  far  end  of  the  union  will  very  likely  be  taken.  I 
think  there  should  be  some  provision  for  attendants  to 
those  just  above  the  class  of  paupers  in  mental  cases 
when  first  taken  bad,  as  they  object  strongly  to  be  taken 
to  a  workhouse,  and  for  a  few  days  it  is  only  fair  to  give 
them  a  chance  of  getting  better  without  going  to  an 
asylum,  but  their  means  are  insufficient  to  pay  proper 
attendants  and  it  is  dangerous  to  leave  them  to  the  care 
of  inexperienced  persons. 

5.  The  district  nurse  of  the  cottage  hospital  goes  to 
pauper  as  well  as  other  cases,  and  I  believe  the  other 
district  nurses  do  too. 

6.  It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  if  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assist- 
ance to  the  poor  were  handed  over  to  one  authority  or 
agency. 

7.  With  the  exceptions  above  named,  the  health  of  the 
community  does  not  suffer  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in 
amount  or  quality  of  the  medical  aosistance  at  present 
available  for  the  poor. 
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STATEMENT  [OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  T.  T.  CHUBB,  RELIEVING   OFFICER  OF  THE 

WHITCHURCH  UNION,  SALOP. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  have  been  relieving  officer  to  the  guardians  of  this 
union  for  over  thirty-two  years,  school  attendance  officer 
for  twenty -nine  years,  and  sanitary  insjjector  of  the  rural 
portion  for  thirty-one  years. 

2.  This  is  quite  an  agricultural  district,  there  being  only 
one  large  employer  of  labour  in  it,  and  that  is  the  o^er  of 
the  iron  foundry.  The  tradespeople  depend  upon  the 
farmers  for  their  living. 

3.  I  cannot  say  that  we  have  any  peculiarities  or  tried 
any  experiments.  The  guardians  have  drawn  up  a  sort  of 
guidance  for  giving  relief. 

4.  My  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  do 
away  with  "  out  relief  "  :  it  would  in  many  cases  inflict 
great  hardships  upon  deserving  old  people,  some  of  whom 
I  am  convinced  would  die  rather  than  go  into  the  work- 
house ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  have  more 
power  to  get  insanitaiy  or  undeserving  cases  inside. 

5.  A  large  majority  of  applicants  for  relief  come  on 
account  of  old  age  ;  then  there  are  widows  with  larger  or 
smaller  families,  and  others  on  account  of  chronic  illness  or 
defects. 

6.  Old  age,  intemperance  and  sickness  are  the  chief 
causes  of  pauperism.  Lots  of  young  labouring  men  do 
not  now  join  a  benefit  society,  and  when  sickness  comes  to 
the  head  of  the  family,  they  are  soon  destitute.  A 
continued  frost  will  cause  a  mild  rush  of  apph cants. 


7.  I  have  one  day  in  the  week  on  which  I  drive  round 
the  rural  part  of  my  district,  leaving  the  rehef  in  cash. 
I  have  four  relief  or  pay  stations  ;  on  another  day  I  pay 
relief  at  my  town  pay-station,  starting  a  few  minutes  after 
10  a.m.  I  am  open  at  all  hours  to  give  orders  for  the 
union  doctor  to  visit  cases  of  ilhiess  and  I  am  always  ready, 
as  collector,  to  receive  money  from  people  who  have  to 
contribute  to  support  their  pauper  relatives.  A  lot  of 
dun  .ing  is  necessary  to  get  money  in.  I  also  have  som& 
sick  paupers  to  visit,  but  not  a  quarter  of  the  number  I  had 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

8.  As  this  xinion  is  in  three  different  counties,  viz., 
Shropshire,  Cheshire  and  Flint,  I  have  in  lunacy  cases  to 
go  to  three  different  asylums,  viz.,  Bicton  Heath,  near 
Shrewsbury,  Cheshire  county  asylum  at  Upton,  near 
Chester,  and  to  the  asylum  at  Denbigh. 

9.  In  my  opinion  relieving  officers  should  have  power 
to  move  some  paupers  into  the  workhouse,  such  as  cases 
of  senile  decay,  who  ha-ve  no  friends  or  relatives  to  look 
after  them,  and  insanitary  cases. 

10.  Better  provision  should  be  made  in  workhouses  for 
imbeciles,  so  that  they  could  not  be  sent  to  an  asylum 
when  they  get  a  bit  troublesome. 

11.  Then,  again,  paupers  in  the  workhouse,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  should  have  better  treatment  than 
those  who  have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  their  position. 


APPENDIX  No.  CV. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  J.  H.  CLARK, 
B.A.,  M.D.,  B.Ch.,  B.A.O.,  L.M.  ;  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  AND  PUBLIC  VAC- 
CINATOR, ELLESMERE  UNION,  FOR  THE  PAST  SIXTEEN  YEARS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  From  my  experience  here,  I  believe  the  sanitary 
authority  of  this  district  would  be  better  carried  out  by 
a  county  appointment  than  by  a  local  one,  as  was  for- 
merly the  case. 

2.  The  salary  the  medical  officer  receives  in  this  dis- 
trict is  too  small,  viz.,  only  £36  per  annum,  and  out  of 
that  the  patients  have  to  be  provided  with  medicine, 
surgical  appliances,  etc.  In  Ireland  these  are  all  sup- 
plied for  the  medical  officer,  and  he  has  a  bigger  salary. 
A  ho"  se  has  also  to  be  kept  to  cover  the  four  scattered 
parishes  the  patients  live  in,  so  all  profits  are  eaten  up 
in  the  working  expenses. 

3.  I  would  recommend  the  outdoor  relief  to  be  in- 
creased to  3s.  or  3s.  Cd.  per  week,  instead  of  2s.  6d. 

4.  The  sanitary  authority  supplies  gratis  disinfectants 
to  the  poor,  when  infectious  cases  occur  in  the  houses  of 
the  poor. 

5.  The  more  wealthy  in  the  neighbourhood  sometime^? 
supply  medical  comforts  to  the  poor,  on  the  receipt  of 
a  written  report  of  the  patients'  requirements  from  the 
medical  officer  of  the  district. 


6.  Hospitals  or  medical  clubs  are  not  of  much  use  to 
parish  patients  in  this  country  district  as  we  are  too  far 
from  any  town  having  a  cottage  hospital. 

7.  The  district  I  work  is  almost  as  large  as  any  one- 
medical  officer  could  work.  If  it  was  much  increased 
there  would  be  a  difficulty  in  getting  the  medicine  to 
the  patients,  and  also  in  visiting  them,  some  of  them. 
being  five  and  six  miles  off,  and  a  few  seven  and  nearly 
eight  miles. 

8.  There  are  often  cases  in  the  district  who  are  not  on 
parish  relief,  but  are  too  poor  to  pay  even  small  fees  to  a 
doctor,  and  they  either  go  without  medical  attendance, 
or  the  doctor  has  to  attend  them  free  of  any  charge,, 
which  I  have  often  done. 

9.  I  would  suggest  that  the  salary  of  the  medical 
officer  in  this  district  should  be  raised,  as  all  expenses 
in  the  last  twenty  years  have  increased,  viz.,  medical 
education,  servant-man's  wages,  drugs,  instruments, 
surgical  appliances,  house  rent,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  salary 
rem,ains  the  same. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY  MR 
A.  E.  COOPER,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SHREWSBURY  DISPENSARY,  CONNECTED  WITK 
THE  INSTITUTION  AS  CLERK  AND  SECRETARY  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  The  Shrewsbury  Dispenscary  was  founded  in  184.'? 
as  a  purely  charitable  institution  for  providing  medical 
aid  to  poor  people.  The  way  this  was  carried  out  was 
by  issuing  recommendations  to  subscribers  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions  ;  under  this  system 
it  was  found  that  people  used  to  lose  hours — sometimes 
days — looking  for  recommendations.  To  obviate  this 
evil  the  subscribers,  in  1875,  were  induced  to  change 
the  character  of  the  institution  to  a  provident  one,  which 
system  has  the  following  advantages : — 

(a)  It  places  medical  aid  within  reach  of  the  work- 
ing classes. 

(b)  It  provides  the  benefit  members  with  medical 
advice  in  the  earliest  stages  of  illness,  and  thus  tends 
to  prevent  disease  among  the  poor,  and  lessens  the 
evils  consequent  on  the  delay  of  obtaining  medical 
assistance.  No  time  is  now  lost,  a  message  is  sent 
to  the  doctor,  who  attends  the  patient  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

(c)  The  benefit  members  have  the  choice  of  their 
medical  adviser  and  can  secure  his  services  without 
any  sacrifice  of  independence,  and  without  that 
sense  of  degradation  which  attends  the  reception 
of  gratuitous  charity. 

(d)  It  encourages  thrift. 

2.  That  the  institution  is  doing  a  useful  work  and  is 
appreciated  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  there  are  6,000 
members  who  pay  their  monthly  subscriptions.  Last 
year  nearly  £1,000  was  received  from  the  benefit 
members. 

3.  The  whole  of  this  money,  after  first  paying  for  the 
drugs  and  appliances  goes  to  the  medical  officers,  and 
is  divided  amongst  them  according  to  the  number  of 
their  patients. 

4.  The  establishment  charges  {i.e.,  salaries  of  secretary 
and  dispenser,  the  rates,  taxes,  repairs,  coal,  gas,  etc.), 
have  hitherto  been  met  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and 
by  dividends  on  an  invested  capital  of  £2,400.  About 
£225  is  required  annually,  but  during  the  last  few  years 
the  subscriptions  have  fallen  very  considerably  owing 
to  deaths  and  removals  and  there  is  now  an  overdraft  due 
to  the  bank  of  £150.  Probably  the  fact  that  other  societies 
have  been  established  within  the  last  few  years  has 
attracted  subscriptions  M'hich  otherwise  the  dispensary 
might  have  received. 

5.  Amongst  the  societies  is  the  Victoria  District  Nursing 
Institution,  and  a  society  which  sends  out  a  nurse  to  give 
instruction  on  the  nursing  and  feeding  of  infants. 

6.  After  thirty-two  years'  existence  on  the  present  lines, 
the  usefulness  of  the  dispensary  will  have  to  be  curtailed 
unless  means  are  found  to  increase  the  subscription  list. 

7.  The  payments  of  the  benefit  members  are  as 
follows  : 


Per  week. 

A  single  person  -       .       .       .       .  Id. 

Husband  and  wife     ....  2d. 

]\Iother  and  all  chikh-eii  under  fourteen 

years  of  age         ....  2d. 

Father,  mother,  and  all  children  under 

fourteen  years  ....  3d. 
Persons  may  enter  when  ill  by  paying  a  sick  fee  of  Ss, 
Women  members,  upon  payment  of  an  additional  fee, 
are  provided  at  confinements  with  a  doctor  and  midwife 
Clerks  and  shop  assistants  are  eligible  for  membership, 
but  no  person  is  entitled  to  join  who  is  in  receipt  of 
parish  relief. 

8.  In  addition  to  the  medical  assistance  given,  the 
Dispensary  Committee  organise  the  Shrewsbury  Soup 
Kitchen.  Here  the  same  principle  is  acted  upon  as  at 
the  dispensary,  namely  that  of  "  Helping  those  who 
help  themselves  "  the  soup  and  bread  not  being  given 
away,  but  sold  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  The  soup  kitchen 
is  open  during  the  worst  of  the  winter  months.  Last 
season  about  £50  was  spent  in  soup  and  bread,  which  does 
a  good  deal  to  alleviate  the  distress,  and  is  a  great  boon 
to  the  unemployed,  particularly  to  the  women  and  children 

9.  As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  agencies  overlap  :  it 
was  stated  by  the  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  at  the 
last  general  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Salop  Infirmary, 
and  is  a  recognised  fact,  that  many  of  the  out-patients  of 
the  infirmary,  who  are  attended  there  free,  are  quite 
able  to  pay  the  small  fees  charged  at  the  dispensary. 

10.  There  arc  three  great  public  institutions  in  Shrews- 
bury, engaged  in  the  medical  relief  of  the  poor  : — 

(a)  The  Salop  Infirmary. 

(b)  The  Shropshire  and  North  Wales  Eye,  Ear, 
and  Throat  Hosjjital. 

(c)  The  Shrewsbury  Dispensary. 

11.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  possible  to  hand 
over  to  one  authority  the  work  of  the  three  institutions, 
inasmuch  as  the  ai'ea  covered  by  each  society  varies, 
and  they  have  all  been  founded  for  different  purposes. 

(a)  The  infirmary  is  a  general  public  hospital  for 
the  whole  county  of  Salop. 

(h)  The  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital  is  only  fo: 
diseases  of  the  eye  ear,  and  throat  and  is  open  t  i 
patients  from  Shropshire  and  North  and  South  Wales 

(<•)  The  bulk  of  the  disjiensary  patients  reside  in 
the  town  of  Shrewsbury  and  in  the  village  of  Meole, 
but  a  considerable  number  come  from  the  surrounding 
district  for  a  radius  of  six  or  seven  miles. 

12.  I  think  that  the  question  of  an  amalgamation  oi 
the  dispensary,  the  nursing  institution,  and  the  society 
for  sending  out  a  nurse  to  instruct  mothers  on  the  feeding, 
etc..  of  infants,  is  well  worth  consideration  as  the  district 
covered  by  each  is  jiractically  identical. 

13.  In  my  opinion  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  medical 
assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor  is  sufficient. 


APPENDIX  No.  CVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  SIR  J.  R.  G.  COTTERELL,  BART.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

WEOBLEY  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Hereford. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Weobley  Board  of 
Guardians  since  1897,  Chairman  of  same  since  1903,  and 
frequently  attend  meetings  of  the  various  Poor  Law  Con- 
ferences. 

2.  The  Weobley  Rural  District  is  entirely  agricultural. 

3.  There  are  no  pecuharities  of  administration  as  far  as 
I  am  aware. 


4.  I  consider  that  out-relief  should  only  be  given  after 
most  careful  investigation  and,  when  given,  that  it  should 
be  adequate  in  amount. 

5,  The  applicants  for  relief  are  nearly  all  agricultural 
labourers  and  their  widows,  mostly  of  advanced  age.  This 
to  a  great  extent  is  the  reason  of  the  high  rat«  of  pauperism 
throughout  the  county. 
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6.  The  causes  of  pauperism  generally  are,  in  my  opinion  : 

(a)  Low  wages  in  actual  money. 

(b)  Drink  and  thriftlessness. 

(c)  A  careless  or  lavish  system  of  out-relief. 

7.  There  is  no  great  competition  for  the  office  of 
guardian  and  they  are  mostly  composed  of  landowners, 
clergymen,  and  farmers,  large  and  small. 

8.  As  I  understand  inquiries  as  to  the  administration 
of  relief  in  the  union  have  been  sent  to  the  officers  of  the 
union  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  the 
general  principles  which  influence  the  guardians  in  their 
administration  of  out-relief.  They  give  relief  to  appli- 
cants of  good  character  where  their  refusal  to  do  so  would 
entail  breaking  up  the  home.  They  endeavour  to  assist  those 


who  have  made  some  effort  to  provide  for  themselves  by 
joining  a  club  or  friendly  society.  They  instruct  their 
reUeving  officer  to  give  temporary  relief  in  kind  if  found 
necessaiy  till  a  case  can  be  thoroughly  investigated,  as 
complete  information  is  often  impossible  to  obtain  for 
some  little  time  after  the  appUcation. 

9.  The  most  distressing  feature  in  this  very  difficult 
problem  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  a  lavish  system  of  out- 
relief  and  increased  comfort  in  workhouses  only  seems 
to  lead  to  an  increase  of  pauperism. 

10.  The  only  recommendation  I  have  to  make  is  in  that 
of  the  appointment  of  reheving  officers.  I  think  they 
should  alwa3'S  have  some  previous  experience  and  train- 
ing in  dealing  with  poverty,  either  under  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  otherwise. 


APPENDIX  No.  CVIIL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY 
EDWARD  CURETON,  M.D.,  J.P.,  SENIOR  PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  SALOP  INFIRMARY ; 
POOR  LAW  GUARDIAN  ;  AND  FOR  FOURTEEN  YEARS  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  THE 
LOCAL  WORKHOUSE  ;   LATE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  TO  SHREWSBURY  DISPENSARY. 


RuKAL  Districts — Shkopshibk. 


1.  I  prefer  only  to  touch  upon  two  points — the  over- 
lapping of  Poor  Law  and  the  local  hospital,  the  Salop 
Infirmary. 

2.  When  I  was  a  medical  officer  I  often  felt  the  need 
of  some  means  of  calling  in  a  second  opinion,  and  also 
Bome  means  of  getting  serious  surgical  operations  done  by 
the  County  Hospital,  and  at  my  rec^uest  on  one  or  two 
occasions  the  Board  of  Guardians  gave  me  the  additional 
medical  help  which  I  asked  for,  and  also  at  my  request 
the  Board  became  a  regular  annual  subscriber  to  the  County 
Hospital  and  Eye  Hospital,  which  has  been  continued  up 
to  the  present  time,  with  very  great  benefit  to  the  poor, 
affording  as  it  does  the  medical  officer  the  right  of  sending 
all  serious  surgical  cases  and  eye  cases  to  the  County 
Hospital  and  Eye  Hospital,  and  I  would  suggest  that  in 
county  unions  some  such  an  arrangement  should  become 
compulsory,  and  that  all  serious  major  operations  should 
not  any  longer  be  undertaken  in  these  vv  orkhouse  hospitals 
in  the  country,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  be 
handed  over  to  the  county  hospital. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  handing  over  to  one 
authority  or  agency  the  whole  of  the  ^^■ork  and  duty  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  poor,  I  believe  the  present 
•system  of  the  medical  officer  or  officers  for  indoor  paupers 
works  well,  with  the  above  suggestion  as  to  its  working 


with  the  County  Hospital.  But  for  outdoor  paupers 
in  towns  of  a  suitable  size  I  feel  sure  that  one  medical 
officer  to  devote  all  this  time  to  the  poor  would  be  better 
and  kinder  for  the  poor.  As  things  are  now,  in  a  general 
practice  all  sorts  of  patients  are  congregated  together, 
private  patients,  club  patients  and  pauper  patients,  and 
the  latter  must  feel  his  position  under  such  a  state  of 
things.  If  this  could  not  be  done,  on  account  of  the  size 
of  the  place,  I  would  suggest  that  pauper  patients  be 
drafted  to  the  various  provident  Dispensaries,  where  the 
union  would  pay  so  much  per  year  for  each  patient,  and 
could  also  get  emergency  tickets  for  any  sudden  case  at 
almost  any  hour.  I  believe  by  this  means  that  the  boards 
of  Guardians  would  then  in  towns  pay  only  for  what  they 
get,  instead  of  by  salaries  which  vary  so  much  up  and 
down  the  country,  in  one  case  being  inadequate  and  in 
another  cpiite  a  good  salary  for  the  services  rendered,  and 
as  in  these  towns,  where  such  dispensaries  exist,  the 
medical  officer  would  only  prescribe,  this  would  give  more 
time  to  be  devoted  to  the  case  under  treatment.  In  the 
past  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  poor  often  leave  these 
cases  of  sickness  to  the  last  rather  than  apply  to  the 
relieving  officer  for  a  pauper  ticket ;  but,  if  they  could  get 
a  ticket  for  the  dispensary.  I  think  they  would  readily 
avail  themselves  of  it. 


APPENDIX  No.  CIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JOHN  DAVIES,  MASTER  OF  THE  ELLESMERE  UNION 
WORKHOUSE  FROM  1875  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  The  umon  district  is,  as  regards  population,  a  small 
one,  practically  the  whole  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
landed  proprietors.  There  is  one  small  town  of  about 
2,000  inhabitants,  but  there  are  no  industries  of  note 
and  the  surrounding  parishes  are  entirely  agricultural. 


2.  Formerly  the  children  were  educated  in  the  House, 
being  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  mistress.  This  plan 
has  since  been  abandoned,  and  the  experiment  tried  of 
sending  them  to  the  ordinary  elementary  school  of  the 
district.    The  change  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  all  to  the 
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good,  as  the  childien  do  not  wear  uniform  and  there  is  no 
differentiation  noted  or  ma,de  between  them  and  other 
children  attending  the  school. 

3.  Indoor  relief,  in  my  opinion,  should  only  be  given 
to  those  who  by  their  habits  of  life  have  proved  them- 
selves unfit  for  outdoor  relief,  which,  however,  is  of  great 
value  in  satisfactorily  meeting  deserving  cases  to  whom 
the  alternative  would  be  entry  into  the  House. 

4.  Applicants  for  relief  are  principally  the  old  and 
infirm,  also  a  fairly  large  class  of  single  women  entering 
the  House  for  confinement.  This  latter  class  is  not  so 
numerous  as  formerly.  Compared  with  thirty  years  ago 
the  diminution  in  numbers  is  especially  noticeable. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  pauperism.  Some  years 
ago  the  agricultural  labourer  had  very  low  wages,  and  was 
quite  unable  to  make  provision  for  old  age.  Intemper- 
ance was  and  is  doubtless  a  common  cause. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
i.s  composed  of  landowners,  farmers,  and  clergymen ; 


but  in  addition  to  these  there  is  a  somewhat  large  class  of  a 
lower  status  than  formerly  now  seeking  election. 

7.  Apart  from  the  workhouse  administration  the 
parishes  are  worked  by  two  relieving  officers. 

8.  With  regard  to  reforms  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing :— 

{a)  The  simpUfication  of  workhouse  accounts, 
which  would  give  the  master  more  time  to  attend  to 
other  duties. 

{b)  The  permanent  detention  of  the  weak-minded,^ 
and  for  a  longer  period  than  at  present  of  women 
who  have  had  more  than  one  illegitimate  child. 

(c)  The  removal  of  all  able-bodied  men — v/hether 
pauper  or  casual — to  labour  colonies. 

{d)  Workhouses  are  more  comfortable  than  for- 
merly for  the  inmates,  and  the  present  tendency  is 
to  make  them  too  comfortable.  Frequently  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  inmates  are  much  superior  to  those 
of  the  deserving  and  struggling  poor  outside. 


APPENDIX  No.  ex. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  S.  DAVIS,  SOLICITOR,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS 

OF  THE  TENBURY  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Worc:esteb. 


1.  I  have  been  clerk  to  the  Tenbury  Union  for  fifteen 
years  and  previously,  for  eight  j^ears,  was  acting  clerk 
for  my  late  partner,  Mr.  P.  W.  Preston.  I  have  lived 
within  the  union  all  my  life  and  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  neighbourhood  and  the  j^eople. 

2.  Tenbury  Union  :  Area,  35,533  acres  ;  population, 
7,005  ;  rateable  value,  £49,267  ;  assessable  value,  £35,060. 
The  union  comprises  nineteen  jjarishes  ;  twelve  in  Wor- 
cestershire, five  in  Shropshire,  two  in  Herefordshire. 
The  twelve  Worcestershire  parishes  form  the  Tenbury 
Rural  District  and  the  five  Shropshire  parishes  the 
Burford  Rural  District.  The  two  Herefordshire  parishes 
form  part  of  the  Leominster  Rural  District.  The  town,  of 
Tenbury,  where  the  workhouse  is  situated,  is  in  Worcester- 
shire, on  the  edge  of  Shropshire,  only  the  River  Teme 
dividing  the  counties,  and  is  about  IJ  miles  from  the 
nearest  Herefordshire  parish.  Tenbury  is  the  business 
centre  and  market  town  for  all  the  parishes  comprised 
in  the  union.  (It  was  a  pity  that  the  union  was  not 
taken  as  the  unit  and  the  antiquated  county  boundaries 
adjusted  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  district 
v^ouncils. )  The  district  is  purely  agricultural,  fruit 
and  hop-growing  being  specialities,  and  there  is  a  great 
influx  of  hop-pickers  in  the  autumn. 

3.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  peculiarities  or  experiments 
in  Poor  Law  administration. 

4.  The  workhouse  test  is  very  useful  in  judging  the 
hona  fides  of  doubtful  applicants  for  relief,  and  outdoor 
relief  is  granted  with  great  reluctance  to  undeserving 
applicants. 


5.  The  applicants  for  relief  are  chiefly : — 

(a)  Old  and  infirm  persons  past  work.  Those- 
living  with  friends,  if  deserving,  are  granted  out- 
relief.  Those  having  no  one  to  take  care  of  them, 
or  very  infirm,  are  cared  for  in  the  workhouse. 

(b)  Famihes  temporarily  in  want  through  illness 
or  death  of  the  head  of  the  family. 

(c)  In  the  workhouse,  orphan  and  deserted  children, 
children  adopted  by  the  guardians,  and  waifs  and 
strays  generally. 

(d)  Mothers  coming  in  to  be  confined  of  illegitimate 
children. 

(e)  Exceptionally,  an  able-bodied  man  and  his 
family  of  such  dirty  habits,  or  having  such  a  bad 
reputation,  that  no  one  will  let  them  a  house. 

6.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  indicated  above.  A 
good  deal  of  the  out-relief  is  practically  old  age  pensions. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
are  superior  tenant  farmers,  clergymen  (four),  land- 
owners and  others  (five). 

8.  The  law  as  at  present  administered  works  very 
well  in  this  small  union.  Every  case  applying  for  re- 
lief is  usually  well  known  to  one  or  other  of  the  guardians. 

9.  I  think  the  guardians  should  have  a  perfectly  free 
hand  to  board  out  any  children  within  the  union,  and 
that,  generally,  they  should  not  be  so  hampered  as  at 
present  by  the  regulations  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

10.  Great  inconvenience  M'ould  be  caused  in  this 
district  by  handing  over  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  the 
county  or  district  councils,  or  by  the  abolition  of  this 
union  on  account  of  its  smallness  or  because  of  its  com- 
prising parishes  in  three  counties. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXL 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE    BY  MR.  WILLIAM  DICKENS,  MASTER   OF    THE  SHIFNAL 

UNION  WORKHOUSE. 

Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  have  ten  years'  Poor  Law  experience,  including 
appointments  in  Winchester,  Bedford,  Newmarket, 
Keighley,  and  Shifnal  Unions. 

2.  During  my  stay  at  Keighley  I  was  greatly  interested 
in  a  scheme  adopted  by  the  guardians  of  that  union  in  their 
scattered  homes,  particularly  in  one  for  working  boys. 
This  home  was  for  boys  who  had  passed  their  standards 
at  school  and  who  were  put  out  to  various  trades,  such 
as  shoemakers,  tailors,  compositors,  etc.  Their  Avages 
at  first  were,  of  course,  very  small,  but  as  they  improved, 
same  were  increased  ;  as  an  inducement  to  the  boys  a  few 
I>ence  each  week  were  given  to  them  as  pocket  money,  a 
small  amount  put  in  the  bank,  and,  of  course,  the  remainder 
of  their  wage  went  towards  their  maintenance.  I  have 
seen  some  of  these  boys  within  the  past  few  weeks,  and  the 
superintendent  speaks  most  highly  of  their  progress.  In 
my  opinion,  a  scheme  like  this  is  worth  following,  as  it 
takes  the  children  away  from  the  workhouse,  gives  them  a 
thorough  training  in  domestic  life,  teaches  them  a  trade, 
and  gets  them  to  become  good  citizens.  To  my  mind,  the 
scattered  homes  system  is  better  than  boarding-out  or 
cottage  homes,  unless  the  children  could  be  taken  right 
away  from  their  old  surroundings  ;  because,  if  the  homes 
are  in  the  town  in  which  the  children  were  born  their  work 
a  id  life  would  bring  them  into  contact  with  friends,  and  in 
some  cases  relatives,  who  live  in  haunts  from  which  we 
should  endeavour  to  keep  our  children. 

3.  In  my  opinion  indoor  relief  is  far  ijreferable  to  out- 
door, jjarticularly  in  a  country  union  where  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  seek  admission  are  too  old  to  look 
after  themselves,  have  no  one  who  will  be  bothered  Avith 
them  even  though  they  are  paid  a  small  sum  to  do  so,  live 
in  ill-adapted  houses  void  of  bathing  accommodation, 
and  in  many  cases  comfortless  ;  whereas  in  the  workhouse 
they  have  every  attention,  careful  nursing,  and  regular 
meals,  besides  which  the  Avell-behaved  have  practically  as 
much  freedom  as  though  living  outside. 

4.  In  a  town  workhouse  where  there  are  so  many  young 
and  practically  able-bodied  inmates,  I  have  found  that  a 


great  many  of  this  class  are  there  through  drink  and 
improvidence,  but  in  this  union  the  inmates  consist  chiefly 
of  aged,  sick,  and  weakminded.  In  the  case  of  the  men 
the  greater  portion  are  agricultural  labourers,  who  have 
worked  as  long  as  they  could  until  age  or  sickness  ove.'- 
took  them  ;  then,  not  having  been  able  to  save  anything 
and  their  children  not  being  in  a  position  to  keep  them,, 
they  are  driven  to  seek  relief  from  the  rates. 

5.  I  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  masters  and 
matrons  of  small  country  workhouses  if  they  were  allowed 
a  little  more  discretion  in  feeding  the  old  people.  I  find 
there  are  times  when  inmates  (not  under  sick  treatment) 
are  unable  to  eat  the  prescribed  diet,  and  although  I  am 
aware  provision  is  made  whereby  the  master  can  issue  an 
alternate  diet  yet  it  is  so  very  limited.  I  think  if  greater 
freedom  was  given  it  would  not  increase  the  cost,  but 
might  decrease  the  same  and  also  benefit  the  inmates. 

6.  Vagrants. — During  the  past  twelve  months  316 
children  have  passed  though  the  casual  wards  of  this 
union,  and  very  few  of  them  have  any  education  or  moral 
intelUgence,  cradled  as  they  are  in  idleness  and  deceit,  the 
parents  (?)  knowing  full  well  that  in  many  of  our  casual 
wards  there  is  no  accommodation  for  children.  As  a 
result  they  are  let  off  their  task  of  work,  and  then  the  poor 
little  ones  are  dragged  about  from  one  union  to  another, 
taught  to  beg  and  steal,  with  no  prospect  before  them  but 
growing  up  to  be  like  their  parents.  If  a  scheme  could  ba 
devised  whereby  these  children  could  be  taken  from  their 
jiarents  and  evil  surroundings,  placed  in  a  home,  taught  a 
trade  and  domestic  duties,  it  would  confer  a  benefit  on  the 
country,  and  would,  in  my  opinion,  considerably  help  to 
solve  a  difficult  problem,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the 
jiarents  trade  upon  the  children. 

7.  As  regards  adult  tramps  every  casual  ward  should  bo 
compelled  to  have  a  uniform  diet,  task  of  work  and 
detention,  and  the  orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
should  be  strictly  carried  out. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY   MR.   W.  H.  EARDLEY,  RELIEVING  OFFICER  OF  THE 

CHURCH  STRETTON  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  have  been  relieving  officer,  registrar  of  births  and 
deaths,  and  vaccination  ofiicer,  and  collector  to  the  guar- 
dians for  the  whole  of  Church  Stretton  Union  for  twelve 
and  a  haK  years.  Area  in  statute  acres,  46,085  ;  six- 
teen parishes.  Salary,  £75  per  annum.  Previous  to 
this  appointment  I  was  assistant  overseer,  assessor  and 
collector  of  taxes,  and  collector  of  tithes,  parish  of  Stock 
and  Bradley.  Also  school  attendance  ofiicer  for  Ink- 
berrow  United  School  Board,  Worcestershire.  Before 
this  time  I  was  school  attendance  officer  for  High  Ercall 
School  Board,  appointed  soon  after  I  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  so  have  been  a  public  officer  most  of  my  life. 

2.  This  district  is  purely  an  agricultural  one,  and  the 
class  of  people  are  chiefly  farmers  and  farm  labourers. 

3.  I  find  that  some  of  the  applicants  applying 
for  relief  are  not  destitute  through  any  fault  of  their 
own. 

4.  My  views  are  that  both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief 
are  very  good  in  their  proper  places,  and  applications 
require  very  careful  consideration,  both  by  guardians 
and  officers,  before  outdoor  relief  should  be  granted, 
which  with  this  board  is  always  carried  out. 


5.  The  class  of  people  applying  for  relief  are  generally 
farm  labourers  after  their  age  will  not  allow  them  to  work  ; 
few  farm  labourers'  widows,  with  children,  and  old  women; 
and  sometimes  able-bodied  men  with  families,  through 
sickness  of  their  own. 

6.  One  cause  of  pauperism  is  low  wage.  Pauperism 
seems  to  follow  in  families  (inherited).  It  is  also  en- 
couraged by  the  public  and  by  poor  houses  practically 
unfit  for  habitation. 

7.  There  are  five  pay-stations  at  which  the  relief  is  paid 
for  the  convenience  of  the  people  in  receipt  of  relief. 

8.  With  regard  to  reform,  I  beg  to  suggest  that  :— 

(a)  In  rural  districts  it  would  be  better  if  each 
parish  were  rated  separately  for  their  own  poor 
as  formerly. 

(6)  No  out-relief  should  be  granted  to  persons 
residing  with  relatives,  when  the  income  of  the 
family  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  all,  whether 
such  relatives  are  legally  liable  to  maintain  them  or 
not. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY 
OCTAVIUS  EDWARDS,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  LEOMINSTER 
UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Hereford. 


1.  I  have  been  in  practice  as  a  medical  man  since  1874, 
and  for  twenty- five  years  have  held  the  post  of  District 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Leominster  Union,  comprising  the 
iOAvn  and  thirteen  parishes,  a  thinly  populated  district 
of  about  35,000  acres  ;  also  Medical  Officer  of  Leominster 
Workhouse. 

2.  The  very  poor  get  medical  attendance  through  the 
Poor  Law  system.  There  is  no  other  way  of  getting  free 
medical  relief,  and  there  is  a  stratum  just  above  the  very 
poor,  members  of  which  often  find  a  difficulty  in  ade- 
quately remunerating  their  doctor. 

3.  We  have  a  small  voluntarily  supported  cottage 
iiospital  (five  beds)  for  the  accommodation  of  accidents 


and  serious  illnesses,  several  clubs  for  healthy  men  and 
boys,  but  nothing  for  the  women  and  children. 

4.  The  having  to  obtain  medical  reUef  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  is,  I  think,  often  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  of  pauperism.  The  old-fashioned 
sturdy  abhor; ence  of  the  "parish"  is  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

5.  Possibly  this  might  be  better  if  all  things  medical 
were  worked  through  the  sanitary  authority  instead  of 
the  guardians. 

6.  The  local  sanitary  authority  provides  an  isolation 
hospital  for  cases  of  small-pox  only. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  W.  H.  EGERTON,  RECTOR  OF  WHITCHURCH,  SALOP. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  One  of  the  most  difficult  questions  which  can  engage 
-the  thoughts  of  the  benevolent  is  how  to  distribute  charity 
wisely.  In  the  days  when  every  beggar  at  the  door 
was  relieved  in  cash,  the  efi^ect  of  thoughtless  distribution 
did  more  harm  than  good.  In  the  present  day  the  gener- 
ally accepted  rule  is  to  relieve  the  poor  in  kind  by  means 
of  a  small  ti  ket  for  provisions  or  coal,  or  whatever  the 
real  need  of  the  applicant  may  be,  the  result  being  a 
very  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  jiaupers. 

2.  With  regard  to  a  higher  grade  among  the  poor, 
■my  experience  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general 
•effect  of  the  distribution  of  charity  is  to  encourage,  to 
a  certain  extent,  mendicit3^  To  help  the  poor  without 
encouraging  pauperism  is  a  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind 
by  every  distributor  of  charities.  Murmuring  and  dis- 
appointment are  too  often  the  result.  After  the  recep- 
tion of  a  dole  on  two  or  three  occasions  it  is  considered 
:as  a  right. 

3.  There  are  large  charities  for  distribution  in  this 
parish  in  most  of  which  the  mode  in  which  they  are  to 
be  given  is  closely  defined.  Some  are  to  be  given  in 
money — some  in  bread  and  other  provisions,  some  in 
clothing  and  blankets.  Carefully  distributed,  these  are 
a  real  benefit  to  many  striving  families.  That  they 
-should  be  brought  into  conjunction  with  the  outtloor 
relief  of  the  Poor  Law,  or  be  substituted  for  it,  is  a  subject 
•which  demands  very  serious  thought  and  enquiry,  lest 


such  a  measure  sJiould  be  a  violation  of  the  principle 
of  charity. 

4.  It  is  felt  by  many  that  the  outdoor  relief  !<iiould  be 
abolished,  because  of  its  being  quite  insufficient  to  supply 
the  daily  food  for  the  support  of  the  recipient,  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  small  as  the  sum  may  be, 
it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  their  other  poor  means,  it 
encourages  their  self-respect,  it  helps  them  to  retain 
their  liberty  and  independence,  and,  above  all.  to  keep 
them  from  the  workhouse,  which  is  the  supreme  dread 
of  the  poor. 

5.  With  regard  to  friendly  societies  my  belief  is  that 
ten  years  ago  we  had  in  Whitchurch  the  largest  number 
in  the  county.  Nearly  all  of  them,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Oddfellows,  have  been  broken  up.  If  restored 
to  the  infiuential  position  whicii  they  occupied  at  one 
time,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  would  form  an  excellent 
basis  on  which  to  found  pensions  for  the  aged. 

6.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  disposal  of  some 
of  our  charities  is  in  adding  "  benefits  "  to  the  deposits 
of  the  members  of  our  clothing  clubs.  The  actual  deposits 
of  the  poor  during  the  past  year,  in  small  ■weekly  contribu- 
tions, amomited  to  £547  2s.  6d.  This  sum,  together 
with  interest  and  discount,  and  grants  from  charities 
and  subscriptions,  made  a  total  of  £617  14s.  2d.  to  be 
expended  among  the  drapers,  clothiers,  shoemakers, 
and  coal  merchants  ere  the  winter  months  set  in. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JOSEPH  EVEREST,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OP 

THE  ATCHAM  UNION. 


/  Rural  Districts — Shropshike. 


1.  I  was  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Poor  Law, 
having  from  a  very  early  age  helloed  in  the  Atcham 
Union  office  under  the  instruction  of  my  late  father, 
Mr.  Thomas  Everest,  who  had  great  experience  in  Poor 
Law  problems,  even  before  the  Act  of  1834.  and  was  the 
first  clerk  of  the  imion,  being  appointed  in  the  year  1836 
and  continuiag  therein  until  his  death  in  1864.  In  1863  I 
was  appointed  assistant  clerk  and  in  1864  clerk  to  the 
guardians,  which  office  I  still  hold,  being  a  period  of  forty- 
three  years.  Up  to  1864  the  Atcham  Union  was  entirely 
rural,  extending  for  some  miles  round  the  district  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Incorporation  of  the  Poor,  and  contained  a 
population  of  18,313.  In  1871  the  parishes  of  the  In- 
corporation were  added  to  the  union,  bringing  in  an 
urban  population  of  27,253. 

2.  Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  of  the  Union. — The 
union  is  the  centi-e  of  an  agricultural  district  with  only 
a  few  small  manufactories — in  some  parts  a  little  mining, 
principally  coal.  In  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  railway  employees.  There  are  not 
many  wealthy  people.  Owing  to  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  in  the  past  a  spirit  of  thrift  and  indejjend- 
ence  is  maintained  by  the  labouring  classes  and  there  is 
little  or  no  acute  poverty. 

3.  Peculiarities  in  Poor  Laiv  Administration. — There 
has  been  a  continued  effort  made  to  inculcate  self-respect, 
self-reliance  and  seK-support.  Full  particulars  of  this 
and  of  the  system  of  relief  formerly  carried  out  can  be 
gathered  from  reports  on  the  progress  of  the  union  by 
the  late  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  Bart.,  and  J.  Bowen- 
Jones,  Esq.,  J.P.,  a  copy  of  which  has  been  supplied  to  the 
Commission. 

4.  Respective  merits  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. — 
On  this  I  entirely  agree  with  the  old  policy  of  the  Atcham 
union  that  out-relief  should  be  restricted  as  far  as  possible 
and  should  be  on  defined  lines. 

5.  Classes  of  Persons  Applying  for  Relief. — There  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  difference  in  this  union  to  the 
generality  of  applications  in  other  unions,  excepting  that 
they  are  fewer  in  number. 


6.  Causes  of  Pauperism. — The  causes  of  pauperism 
generally  are  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  and  as  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  former  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Poor  Law  ;  but  increase  is  due  largely  to  an  indiscrimin- 
ate and  unscientific  method  of  administering  out-door 
relief  because  such  an  administration  fosters  a  spirit  of 
dependence  on  others  instead  of  stimulating  to  individual 
eii'ort,  and  thereby  multiplies  itself. 

7.  Class  of  Persons  Seeking  Election  as  Guardians.— 
The  class  seeking  election  since  the  Act  of  1894  is  not  as 
good  or  efficient  as  formerly,  as  those  who  have  leisure  to 
think  and  ability  to  apply  principles  in  administration  will 
not  contest  or  come  on  the  Board  through  political  agencies^ 
now  largely  used,  and  consequently  the  judgments  given 
are  haphazard  and  such  as  make  it  impossible  to  reconcile 
the  principles  applied  in  any  two  cases.  On  the  further 
question  of  the  constitution  of  boards  of  guardians,  the 
representations  sent  to  the  Royal  Commission  by  the^ 
chairman  and  myself,  Paragrajih  2,  dated  December  12th,. 
1906,  may  be  referred  to. 

8.  Particulars  as  to  Administration  of  Relief. — These 
are  so  fully  given  in  the  reports  of  the  chairmen  and  in 
the  representations  sent  to  the  Commission  already 
referred  to  that  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  add  thereto 
beyond  mentioning  that  the  out-relief  for  the  year  1894 
amounted  to  £128  ^s.  and  for  the  year  1907  to  £568  14s.  2d 

9.  Reform  in  Law  or  Practice. — From  the  representations 
already  referred  to  it  can  be  fairly  ascertained  what  are 
the  principal  alterations  thought  to  be  necessary.  Two  of 
the  most  important  are  the  strengthening  and  widening- 
of  the  representatives  upon  the  board  of  guardians,  and 
secondly  that  all  officers  having  important  duties  to 
perform,  which  in  their  performance  may  conflict  with  the 
opinions  of  guardians,  should  continue  to  be  protected  by 
having  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  against  any  arbitrary  action  against  them.  Unless 
this  is  given  it  will  be  impossible  for  such  officers  to  carry 
out  their  duties  faithfully  and  well.  With  these  two 
combined  provisions  and  clear  orders  and  guidance  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  there  should  arise  a  more 
uniform  and  intelligent  administration  throughout  the 
country  than  now  exists. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  HENRY  W.  FELL,  VICE-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DRAYTON 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  am  fifty- four  years  old;  educated  at  Marlborough 
College  ;  M.A.  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge  ;  barrister,  Lincoln's 
Irm ;  and  was  a  practising  barrister  on  the  northern 
circuit  for  ten  years,  from  which  I  retired  to  take  up 
land  agency  work  in  Shropshire.  I  have  now  been  in 
business  as  a  land  agent  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  I 
think  I  may  say  that  I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  this 
district  and  its  inhabitants  of  all  classes.  I  have  been 
a  guardian  for  Drayton  Union  since  1894,  and  have  been 
vice-chairman  since  1902. 


2.  The  Drayton  Union  is  almost  entirely  agricultural 
such  industrial  works  as  there  are  [e.g.,  iron  foundry, 
creamery,  etc.)  supplying  the  wants  of  the  agricultural 
population. 

3.  The  guardians  have  not  made  any  experiments  m 
administration,  though  they  were  among  the  first  to- 
arrange  for  the  boarding-out  of  pauper  childi-en  in  care- 
fully selected  homes,  which  has  been  and  is  successful,,, 
many  of  these  pauper  children  being  nov/  in  good  posi-- 
tions. 
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4.  Perhaps,  on  account  of  the  increased  cost  of  indoor 
relief  under  the  new  dietary,  we  have  a  slight  increase  in 
outdoor  relief ;  but  every  case  is  carefully  investigated, 
^ind  outdoor  rehef  is  given  where  the  applicants  are  of 
good  character  and  able  to  maintain  themselves  properly 
outside  the  workhouse,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
rates. 

5.  The  persons  applying  for  relief  in  this  union  are 
for  the  most  part  widows,  aged  persons,  and  those  who, 
owing  to  sickness  or  infirmity,  cannot  support  them- 
selves. With  a  population  of  about  14,000  and  an  ex- 
tent of  65,000  acres,  we  have  usually  sixty  to  seventy 
inmates  of  the  workhouse,  and  spend  about  £500  per 
annum  on  outdoor  relief.  The  workhouse  is  practically 
an  infirmary. 

6.  Old  age,  mental  infirmity,  drink,  and  accident  (in 
the  order  given),  would  account  for  the  presence  of  nearly 
-every  inmate  of  the  workhouse ;  and  much  the  same 
thing  would  apply  to  those  receiving  outdoor  relief. 

7.  The  board  of  guardians  consists  of  twenty-nine 
members,  of  whom  fourteen  are  farmers,  two  landowners, 
"three  clergymen,  three  gentlemen  of  independent  means 
but  not  landowners,  two  solicitors,  three  tradesmen,  and 
two  land  agents.  The  chairman  is  also  chairman  of 
the  bench  of  magistrates  and  takes  great  interest  in  the 
work.  Under  him  we  get  through  the  work  in  a  business- 
like way,  with  very  httle  waste  of  time  or  unnecessary 
discussion.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  as  many  of  the 
board  are  busy  men  who  are  willing  to  work,  but  not 
Tvilling  to  waste  their  time ;  consequently  we  get  a  very 
useful  class  of  men  as  guardians,  and  those  who  merely 
wish  to  advertise  themselves  or  have  axes  of  their  own 
to  grind,  seldom  seek  election. 

8.  Aa  to  the  details  of  administration,  I  hardly  know 
what  I  can  usefully  say.  We  have  a  very  efficient  re- 
lieving officer,  vdth  long  experience  of  the  district,  whose 
judgment  is  not  often  at  fault ;    and  the  circumstances 


of  nearly  every  case  are  known  to  some  member  of  the 
board  present.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  modern 
ideas  tend  to  weaken  the  feelings  of  independence  and 
self-help  usually  found  among  even  the  poorest  families ; 
and  that  we  have  more  cases  of  wives  deserted  by  their 
husbands,  and  sons  who  endeavour  to  evade  the  support 
of  their  parents,  though  able  to  do  so,  than  we  used  to 
have.  The  indoor  paupers  cost  the  rates  about  6s.  per 
week  for  maintenance ;  and  the  rehef  given  outside 
varies  from  Is.  to  7s.  6d.  per  week,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case. 

9.  As  to  reforms  in  law  or  practice,  I  think  the  present 
system  is  right  enough  where  the  administration  is 
thoroughly  looked  into  ;  as  a  central  governing  body, 
and  even  their  auditor,  cannot  always  detect  waste  of 
money  and  bad  management.  The  system  of  a  union 
of  parishes  with  a  common  fund  works  well,  and  is  eco- 
nomical. We  have  no  exceptional  distress  to  deal  with, 
so  labour  colonies  or  other  exceptional  remedies  are  not 
required.  A  stricter  supervision  of  the  vagrants  since 
1905  has  considerably  decreased  their  number  without, 
I  think,  any  hardship  to  the  people  themselves,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  police  have 
no  facilities  for  feeding  and  housing  vagrants,  so  they  are, 
in  my  opinion,  better  provided  for  at  the  existing  vagrant 
wards,  when  properly  looked  after ;  but  something  in 
the  way  of  a  labour  bureau  at  police-stations,  and  a 
system  of  way-tickets,  might  help  persons  bona ,  /ide 
seeking  employment. 

10.  I  think  it  would  improve  the  present  system  if 
the  Local  Government  Board  could  see  their  way : — 

(a)  To  codify  their  rules  and  orders. 

(6)  To  simplify  the  books  now  required  to  be 
kept  by  Poor  Law  officers ;  and 

(c)  To  arrange  that  the  books  required  to  be  kept 
should  be  obtainable  by^boards  of  guardians  at_^as 
cheap  a  rate  as  possible. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  E.  FRITH,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OSWESTRY 

INCORPORATION. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  have  been  a  director  of  the  Oswestry  Incorporation 
for  over  twelve  years,  and  have  regulai'ly  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Board.  I  have  also  been  a  member  of  most 
of  the  Committees  of  the  Board. 

2.  The  parishes  comprising  the  Oswestry  Incorporation 
are  chiefly  agricultural,  the  only  exceptions  being  Oswestry 
Town  and  the  parishes  of  Chirk  and  Weston-Rhyn,  the 
two  last-named  having  a  considerable  population  of  coal 
miners.  The  agricultural  labourer,  save  in  rare  instances 
{e.g.,  the  occupation  of  an  allotment  or  small  holding), 
can  make  little  or  no  provision  for  old  age,  and  is  generally 
obUged  to  apply  for  rehef  when  no  longer  able  to  work. 
In  too  many  cases  the  children  are  unwilling  to  contribute 
to  the  support  of  their  aged  parents,  and  have  to  be 
compelled  to  do  so. 

3.  Classification  of  inmates  was  adopted  some  years 
ago,  with  doubtful  results,  chscrimination  being  a  difficult 
task.  Children  are  boarded-out  in  cottages,  with  good 
results  ;  a  careful  selection  of  suitable  applicants  being 
made. 

4.  In  my  opinion  the  workhouse  is  not  a  suitable  home 
for  the  aged  and  deserving  poor.  The  receipt  of  out-relief 
does  not  attach  to  the  recipient  the  stigma  of  pauperism 
to  the  same  extent  as  residence  in  the  workhouse. 


5.  In  a  brief  statement  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to 
classify  the  persons  who  apply  for  rehef. 

6.  Drink,  improvidence,  immorality  and  poverty  are 
the  chief  causes  of  pauperism. 

7.  The  class  of  fiersons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
are  :  landowners,  farmers,  land  agents,  commercial  men, 
and  a  few  "  working  men." 

8.  There  is  nothing  exceptional  in  the  administration 
of  rehef.  Every  guardian  is  supposed  to  make  himself 
personally  acquainted  with  the  recipients  of,  and  apphcants 
for,  rehef  in  his  own  parish. 

9.  With  regard  to  reforms  I  advocate : — 

(a)  A  system  of  old-age  pensions,  which  would 
largely  remove  the  necessity  for  out-relief. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  cottage  homes,  wlierc 
the  aged  and  deserving  poor  might  be  comfo'.tably 
housed. 

(c)  The  establishment  of  labour  colonies  for  the 
able-bodied  who  are  unwilling  to  work. 

(d)  A  stringent  apjihcation  of  the  laws  regarding 
vagrants. 

(e)  The  removal  of  the  cost  of  reheving  vagran'3 
from  the  local  to  the  national  exchequer. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXVIli. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  GEORGE  FULCHER,  MASTER  OF  THE  OSWESTRY 

INCORPORATION  WORKHOUSE. 


EUKAL  DlSTPJCTS— ShKOPSHIRE. 


1.  The  following  is  a  list  of  my  appointments,  etc. : — 

1879-1890.  Employed  in  building  trade  with 
the  following  firms,  viz.,  Barker  &  Son,  Handsworth, 
Birmingham ;  Grimsley  &  Son,  Bicester,  Oxon  ; 
Saint  &  Sons,  St.  Ives,  Hunts. 

1890-  1891.  Surveyor  and  sanitary  inspector  of 
the  Potterspury  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 

1891-  1898.  Sanitary  inspector  and  inspector  of 
canal  boats  for  the  Rugby  Rural  Sanitary  Authority, 
and  its  successors,  the  Rugby  Rural  District  Council 
and  the  Crick  District  Council,  which  form  the 
Rugby  Union. 

I  am  a  certificated  sanitary  inspector,  holding  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  Sanitary  Institute,  London,  after  examina- 
tion.   Date  of  certificate,  December  11th,  1889. 

2.  The  social  conditions  of  this  district  differ  little  from 
those  of  others  similarly  situate,  in  that  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  district  is  agricultural — cattle-rearing,  com- 
growing,  grazing,  etc.,  being  the  principal  means  of  em- 
ployment for  labour.  The  town  of  Oswestry,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  just  under  10,000,  has  expanded  within  recent 
years,  and,  socially  speaking,  the  resident  tradesmen  do 
not  reside  on  the  premises  where  their  business  is  carried 
on,  but  outside  the  towii.  As  regards  the  industrial 
pursuits  other  than  agriculture,  there  are  several  collieries, 
stone- quarries,  lime- works,  a  fell-mongery,  and  leather 
dressers,  a  few  small  iron-foimdries,  and  corn-mills.  The 
Cambrian  Works  employ  a  considerable  number  of  hands 
in  the  making  and  repairing  of  engines  and  general  rolling 
stock  (railway).  Brickmaking  is  also  carried  on  to  a  limited 
extent.  Few  bona  fide  tradesmen,  such  as  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  etc.,  find  their  way  into  the  workhouse. 

3.  There  appear  to  be  no  peculiarities  or  experiments 
in  respect  of  this  union,  there  being  no  farm  colony  or 
other  means  of  employing  surplus  labour,  of  which  there 
is  no  very  great  quantity  there  are  no  cottage  homes  for 
children  or  old  married  couples  as  in  some  of  the  larger 
urban  unions  ;  all  children  able  to  be  boarded-out  are 
«o  treated  in  suitable  homes. 

4.  Indoor  Relief  should  be  restricted  to  : —  ; 

(a)  Those  who  by  vicious  habits  of  life  have  become 
enfeebled  and  unfit  to  take  their  part  in  the  industrial 
life  and  who  further  have  failed  to  make  any  pro- 
vision by  joining  a  club  or  friendly  society. 

(6)  Aged  single  persons,  widows,  or  widowers  who, 
having  no  friends  and  enfeebled  by  old  age,  are 
likely  to  come  to  an  untimely  end  by  starvation  or 
otherwise  if  left  to  themselves. 

(c)  Young  women  persistently  falling  into  a  con- 
dition of  pregnancy. 

5.  Outdoor  Relief  should  be  restricted  to  those  who  : — 

(a)  Who  have  lived  sober  and  decent  lives. 

(6)  Are  of  sound  mind,  have  no  friends  or  relatives 
to  help  them,  and  to  whom  financial  assistance  in 
sufiicient  quantity  at  the  right  time  would  enable 
them  by  a  little  self  help  to  tide  over  difficulties  and 
jO  sujjply  themselves  with  the  reasonable  necessaries 
of  life. 

(c)  To  feeble-minded  persons  under  the  super- 
vision and  care  of  friends  and  relatives. 

(h)  To  children  boarded-out  in  good  homes. 

(e)  To  aged  persons  who,  it  is  frequently  found, 
aave  paid  into  a  club  for  years  and  receive  about 
4s.  per  week  (less  contributions),  and  to  which  an 
added  amount  would  render  an  application  for  indoor 
relief  unnecessary. 

6.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  indoor  relief 
jnay  be  summarised  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Single  old  men  and  single  old  women. 


(b)  Partially  disabled  young  men  a  nd  young  womer  , 

(c)  Able-bodied  men  ("  workshjr  "  few  in  number). 
{d)  Persons  of  feeble-mind  who  have  no  friends 

and  cannot  maintain  themselves,  and  if  left  outside 
the  workhouse  may  become  a  nuisance  to  the  public 
and  a  danger  to  themselves,  especially  in  the  case- 
of  females,  and  the  risk  of  their  becoming  mothers  and 
perpetuating  an  undesirable  class. 

(e)  Widows  unable  to  work  or  to  fuid  suitable  em- 
ployment. 

(/)  Young  women,  on  account  of  pregnancy. 

(g)  Married  women  with  children  deserted  by  their 
husbands. 

(h)  Men  and  women  of  both  classes  who,  through- 
sickness,  seek  temporary  medical  attention. 

(i)  Able-bodied  men  who  by  stress  of  circum- 
stances  and  the  weather  affecting  their  various- 
occupations  are  driven  to  apply  for  indoor  relief. 

(;')  Children  of  single  mothers  who  cannot  be- 
boarded-out  and  whose  parent  has  perforce  to  remain 
in  the  workhouse  with  them. 

[k)  Army  pensioners  in  ill-health  who  pay  for  their 
maintenance. 

There  are  no  married  couples  in  this  house.  I  can  only 
put  this  dowTi  to  the  fact  that  a  more  generous  application 
of  out-relief  renders  the  ajiplicants  able  to  keep  a  home- 
over  their  heads  and  to  preserve  old  associations. 

7.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  varying  conditions  of  trade  ; 
supply  and  demand  of  labour  market ;  inability  to  save 
anything  after  paying  club  ;  over  indulgence  in  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors  ;  sickness  arising  from  constitutional 
weakness  ;  avoidable  diseases  from  insanitary  surround- 
ings ;  neglect  of  cleanliness  and  want  of  ventilation. 

8.  Agriculturists,  professional  men,  clergy,  estate  agents- 
and  landowners,  colliery  proprietors,  retired  business  men^ 
and  tradesmen  form  the  board  and  carefully  consider 
each  question  affecting  the  poor  on  its  merits  and  the- 
safeguarding  of  the  ratepayers  whom  they  represent 

9.  Apart  from  workhouse  administration  there  are  two' 
relief  districts  and  two  relieving  officers. 

10.  With  regard  to  reforms,  I  beg  to  submit  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(a)  The  removal  of  all  alile-bodied  males  from 
the  workhouse  and  provision  for  their  employment 
elsewhere. 

(6)  The  detention  of  single  mothers,  either  of 
dissolute  character  or  who  persistently  enter  the- 
workhouse  in  a  condition  of  pregnancy,  for  a  period 
of  not  over  twelve  months — except  w^here  in  the  case- 
of  a  first  child. 

(f)  The  removal  of  imbeciles  and  persons  of  weak 
mind  from  association  with  sane  persons,  both  for 
the  benefit  of  the  imbecile  and  the  greater  comfort 
of  those  they  have  to  live  with. 

(d)  The  pajTuent  of  army  pensioners  at  short 
intervals  to  avoid  the  pensioner  having  to  mortgage- 
his  quarterly  payment  and  in  the  interval  seeking^ 
relief  in  the  workhouse. 

(e)  The  simplification  of  workhouse  accounts, 
replacing  the  present  costly  system  of  repetition  now 
in  force,  lessening  the  number  of  books  and  conse- 
quently enormously  reducing  their  great  cost. 

(/)  As  to  pensioners,  in  the  event  of  their  obtaining 
indoor  relief  without  paying  and  the  Army  Pay  De- 
partment being  asked  for  the  amount  of  maintenance 
from  the  pensioner's  succeeding  payment,  such  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  legal  and  payment  made  accordingly 
to  the  union  making  the  application. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  GEORGE  FULCHER,  MASTER  OF  THE 
ATCHAM  WORKHOUSE,  SALOP,  ELEVEN  AND  THREE-QUARTER  YEARS;  MASTER 
OF  THE  WHITCHURCH  WORKHOUSE,  SALOP,  SIX  AND  A  QUARTER  YEARS  ; 
STEWARD  OF  THE  GLOUCESTERSHIRE  COUNTY  ASYLUMS  (2),  FOUR  AND  A 
HALF  YEARS;  STEWARD  OF  THE  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  BIRMINGHAM,  TWO 
AND  A  QUARTER  YEARS. 


RxJKAL  Districts — Shkopshikf. 


'  .  1.  I  have  had  a  varied  experience  of  twenty-five  years 
in  public  institution  life.  I  lived  as  a  child  in  a  work- 
house, my  father  having  been  master  of  the  Oswestry 
^  Salop)  Workhouse  for  over  forty  years.  He  was  the 
originator  of  the  separate  cell  system  for  vagrants  and 
built  the  first  set  of  separate  cells  ever  used  in  the 
Kingdom.  I  helped  him  to  prepare  the  plans  over  forty 
years  ago. 

My  experience,  therefore,  has  included  : — • 

(a)  The  stewardship  of  a  large  general  hospital  in  a 
large  city,  managed  by  a  committee  of  professional 
men,  high  class  merchants,  bankers,  etc.,  and 
maintained  by  public  subscriptions. 

(b)  Stewardship  of  large  county  asylums,  supported 
by  the  rates  and  under  a  committee  of  county 
gentlemen. 

(c)  Mastership  of  small  county  workhouse,  60  to 
100  inmates. 

{d)  Mastership  of  large  county  workhouse,  450  to 
500  inmates,  both  of  the  latter  managed  by  a  board 
of  guardians. 

2.  Conditions  in  this  union  are  partly  agricultural  and 
partly  manufacturing,  the  latter  being  carried  out  chiefly 
in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  (i.e.),  iron  foundries,  tobacco 
manufactory,  building,  breweries,  railway  works,  etc. 

3.  Stone  cells  for  the  purpose  of  employing  able-bodied 
men  have  been  built  and  tried  this  last  winter.  We  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  knowledge  of  this  has  kept 
several  men  who  habitually  used  the  workhouse  as  a 
winter  resort  from  seeking  admission,  and  a  number 
of  others  have  taken  their  discharge  and  not  returned 
to  the  house  on  finding  that  stone-breaking  would  be 
enforced  (of   course,   on  medical  certificate). 

4.  My  board  has  been  a  foremost  one  as  a  non-outdoor 
relief  board.  Of  late  years  its  policy  has  been  somewhat 
modified.  I  fear  I  am  not  a  whole-hogger  on  non-outdoor 
relief. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  may  be 
divided  as  follows  : — 

Men : 

(a)  Old  and  very  old  men,  chiefly  agricultural 
labourers  beyond  work. 

(6)  Old  men  who  come  in  for  the  winter  only, 
and  can  get  their  livings  on  farms  and  gardens 
during  the  summer  months. 

(c)  Semi-ablebodied  men  and  partially  infirm 
who  can  do  occasional  work. 

{d)  Able-bodied  men  who  can  usually  find  "  odd 
job"  work  most  of  the  year,  and  ■nho  only  enter  the 
workhouse  for  a  short  period. 

(e)  Able-bodied  men  of  idle  and  drunken  habits 
who    are  constantly  "  in-and-out  "  of  the  house. 
Women : 

(a)  Old  women  too  old  to  work  and  whose  friends 
can  no  longer  keep  them. 

(b)  Old  women  who  can  work  a  little,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  earn  their  Hving. 

(c)  Semi-ablebodied  women  who  fail  to  keep 
themselves  through  drink. 

(rf)  Young  women  who  have  illegitimate  children, 
(e)  Young  women,  feeble  mentally,  feeble  morally, 
border  cases  who  are  not  sufficiently  insane  to  bo 
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certified  as  imbeciles  but  who  are  utterly  incapable 
of  taking  care  of  themselves  outside  the  work- 
house. 

6.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  : — 
Men : 

(a)  Old  age, 

(6)  Thriftlessness  and  drink  in  early  life,  and  in 
later  life  inability  to  keep  up  to  a  standard  day's  work. 
Women : 

(c)  Old  age. 

(d)  Not  very  old,  inability  to  find  and  do  suflficient 
work  to  maintain  themselves. 

(e)  Semi-ablebodied,  drink. 
Young  W omen : 

{/)  Having  one  or  more  illegitimate  children  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  chikhen. 

(g)  Feebleness — mentally  and  morally  ;  and  the 
incapability  of  taking  care  of  themselves  outside  the 
workhouse. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
in  country  parishes  is  composed  of  farmers  chiefly — a  few 
clergymen  and  county  gentlemen  ;  in  town  parishes — 
tradesmen,  publicans,  etc.,  and  a  few  labour  candidates. 

Suggested  Eeforms. 

8.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  great  need  of  legislation 
for  the  ever-increasing  class  of  border  cases,  more  especially 
among  young  females.  These  poor  creatures  are  not 
sufficiently  incoherent  in  their  conversation,  deluded 
in  their  minds  or  ridiculous  in  maimer,  to  enable  a  medical 
man  on  examination  to  certify  them  as  imbeciles,  yet 
they  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  utterly  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves  socially  and  morally.  When 
not  under  control  in  the  workhouse,  it  invariably  happens 
that  they  have  to  seek  shelter  again  to  become  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children,  of  which  they  are  utterly  unfitted 
to  have  the  care,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  they 
leave  the  workhouse  only  again  to  return  in  the  same 
trouble.  A  distressing  case  illustrative  of  the  above 
has  recently  taken  place  here.  A  girl  with  one  child  and 
expecting  again  to  become  a  mother  took  her  discharge 
from  the  workhouse  and  drowned  her  baby  the  same 
evening.  She  scarcely  seems  to  realise  the  fact  that  she 
has  committed  murder,  and  appears  almost  indifferent, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  morally  that  she  is  deficient  mentally. 
Ought  there  not  to  be  larger  powers  granted  to  magistrates 
and  medical  men  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  detaining 
such  cases. 

9.  The  same  applies  to  very  old  men  in  some  cases. 

10.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  unfair  and  most  dis- 
couraging to  tlirift  that  friendly  societies  should  refuse 
pajonent  of  his  club  pension  to  an  aged  man  because 
he  has  to  enter  a  workhouse.  By  refusing  outdoor 
relief  to  such  a  man,  he  is  driven  to  enter  the  workhouse, 
and  at  once  the  rules  of  his  society  come  into  operation 
and  deprive  him  of  his  pension — the  pension  which  he  is 
justly  entitled  to  after  having  paid  into  the  funds  for 
perhaps  forty  years  or  more.  Should  not  boards  of 
guardians  be  compelled  to  give  adequate  outdoor  relief 
in  such  cases,  and  should  not  friendly  societies  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  the  pension  dues  whether  a  man  enters  a 
workhouse  or  not  ? 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  EDWARD  GOFF,  VICE-CHAIRMAN[OF  THE  OSWESTRY 

INCORPORATION. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Oswestry  Board  of 
Guardians  for  some  years,  and  ^  ice-chairman  for  the 
last  five  or  six  years.  I  will  therefore  do  my  best  to  lay 
before  you,  as  requested,  my  views  and  experience  in  the 
relief  of  distress  in  my  district. 

2.  In  the  first  place  I  am  fully  convinced  we  cannot 
imjjrove  very  much  on  the  present  system  of  rehef  for 
distress — that  is,  through  the  present  elected  board  of 
guardians, .  one  or  two  from  each  parish.  We  do,  and 
should  know  all  local  cases  of  distress  that  come  before  us. 
Therefore  I  feel  sure  that  all  local  bodies  hke  ourselves  are 
in  a  position  to  deal  with  each  case  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

3.  When  you  come  to  the  tramp  question,  either  habitual 
or  otherwise — that,  I  consider,  ought  to  be  a  national  ques- 
tion. The  tramp  should  be  removed  oS  the  road,  and 
the  cost  borne  by  the  nation.  They  are  a  danger  and  a 
nuisance  to  the  public. 

4.  A  man  or  woman  seeking  work  should  have  a  note 
from  last  employers,  and  from  time  to  time  it  could  be 
endorsed  by  the  pohce,  or  something  hke  this  should  be 
enforced. 

5.  The  parishes  of  which  our  union  is  composed  are 
nearly  all  agricultural.  In  the  parish  of  Chirk,  which 
belongs  to  our  union,  there  are  one  or  two  large  collieries 
where  the  wages  are  much  higher  than  in  any  of  the  other 
parishes.  Yet  we  h.a,ve  quite  as  much  pauperism  in  this 
parish  as  in  any  of  the  others.  I  cannot  quite  fully 
explain  the  cause  of  this,  but  I  think  we  may  put  it 
down  to  their  extravagant  mode  of  hvirg,  while  M'age 
earning.    I  mean  the  colhers. 


6.  The  members  of  our  board  without  exception  are  in 
favour  of  giving  out-rehef  in  money  or  kind,  in  modera- 
tion. When  the  case  has  been  carefully  enquired  into 
we  grant  the  apphcant  a  Uttle  relief  per  week,  rather  than 
force  them  into  the  workhouse,  and  where  there  are 
sons  whom  we  think  are  in  a  position  to  pay,  we  make 
them  do  so,  the  whole  or  part  of  what  we  have  allowed 
their  parents. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  the  old 
and  infirm,  those  past  work,  widows  left  with  young 
children,  others  through  sickness  and  inability  to  work. 

8.  As  to  the  causes  of  pauperism  in  this  district,  my  ex- 
perience tells  me  that  drink  is  the  chief  cause,  and  another, 
their  objection,  when  young  and  able-bodied,  to  have  a 
regular  job,  preferring  casual  labour  to  regular  work. 
These  are  the  men  who,  when  old  age  and  infirmity  comes, 
drift  into  the  workhouse. 

9.  The  class  of  persons  our  board  is  composed  of  are 
clergjmien,  lawyers,  farmers,  millers,  land  agents,  trades- 
men, men  connected  with  the  coUiery,  trade  unions  and 
friendly  societies,  so  that  all  classes  are  represented. 

10.  I  should  like  to  state  that  I  am  in  favour  of  old- 
age  pensions,  but  I  consider  there  is  something  more 
than  age  required  to  entitle  a  person  to  a  pension  at  a 
given  age.  It  could  be  done  by  registration  or  national 
insurance ;  the  individual  should  contribute  one-third 
and  the  nation  the  other  two-thirds,  the  insurance  or 
registration  to  commence  at  birth  and  terminate  at  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  age.  I  am  now  speaking  of  future  genera- 
tions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY  MR. 
FRANCIS  T.  GOURLAY,  M.B.,  CM.  (EDINBURGH),  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER, 
SHIFNAL  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  am  M.B.,  CM.,  of  Edinburgh  University,  and  have 
been  medical  officer  for  the  last  seven  years  for  Shifnal 
and  Stockton  districts  in  Shifnal  Union,  also  for  Shifnal 
Workhouse.  I  have  held  office  under  Poor  Law  adminis- 
tration only. 

2.  I  believe  the  poor  here  who  seek  medical  aid  through 
the  reheving  officer  are  mostly  composed  of  the  aged 
who  are  too  old  to  work,  and  these  are  equally  distributed 
through  Shifnal  and  the  district.  The  other  class,  com- 
posed of  married  men  with  their  wives  and  children, 
seek  medical  assistance  during  illness  through  the  husband 
being  out  of  work  or  getting  only  occasional  work ;  these 
cases  occurring  mostly  in  the  town  itself.  In  the  work- 
house there  has  been  built  an  excellent  infirmary,  and 
to  this  the  outside  poor  who  are  ill  are  very  glad  to  go. 

3.  There  is  a  district  nursing  association,  the  nurse 
attending  to  the  poor  by  the  doctor's  desire;  the  poor 
including  those  that  are  in  clubs  or  seeking  rehef  from 
the  parish. 

4.  We  have  a  small  cottage  hospital,  but  it  is  not  in- 
tended for  parish  cases  and  only  a  few  of  the  most  serious 
are  admitted. 


5.  There  are  two  large  clubs.  The  Oddfellows'  Club  and 
the  Foresters;  the  members  consisting  of  working  men. 

6.  Lastly,  a  provident  dispensary,  which  consists, 
principally  of  the  wives  and  families  of  the  working  men. 
A  small  sum  is  charged  annually  to  each  member. 

7.  I  do  not  think  the  various  agencies  overlap.  The 
poor  of  the  parish,  or  greater  number,  require  the  medical 
officer  through  never  having  joined  one  of  the  medical 
clubs.  I  cannot  see  how  the  various  agencies  could  co- 
operate. 

8.  I  question  the  practicabihty  of  amalgamating  the 
existing  charitable  organisations  with  the  Poor  Law, 
at  all  events  under  existing  conditions,  for  the  Poor  Law 
in  this  union  deals  with  the  aged  and  infirm,  while  the 
various  agencies  referred  to  deal  with  cases  that  would  not 
be  dealt  with  in  the  workhouse,  or,  if  dealt  with  outside, 
not  so  beneficially. 

9.  I  boheve  the  health  of  the  community  does  not  suffer, 
and  certainly  in  this  district  the  medical  attendance  and 
assistance  rendered  is  quite  adequate.  The  Shifnal 
poor  in  illness  are  considered  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
tliose  who  belong  to  medical  clubs. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JOHN  GREENE,  MEMBER  OF  THE  SHIFNAL  BOARD 

OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  am  a  mining  engineer  and  colliery  manager,  and 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Shifnal  Board  of  Guardians 
for  the  past  twelve  years.  I  am  also  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  Shifnal  Rural  District  Council. 

2.  The  Shifnal  Union  consists  almost  entirely  of  an 
agricultural  district,  and  is  strictly  rural,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  western  extremity,  which  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  miners  and  ironworkers.  The  towns  of  importance 
are  Shifnal  and  Oakengates.  The  geological  formation 
is  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  with  the  Permians  and  Coal 
Measures  cropping  out  on  the  western  boundary. 

3.  There  have  been  no  experiments  tried  in  recent  years 
on  Poor  Law  administration. 

4.  I  consider  every  application  for  rehef  should  be 
considered  on  its  merits.  I  am  in  favour  of  giving  out- 
rehef  where  practicable,  and  where  the  recipient  has  been 
an  honest  "  trier  "  during  his  or  her  lifetime.  I  do  not 
think  it  right  to  force  old  people  into  the  House,  and  as 
long  as  they  are  looked  after  properly  I  should  allow  them 
fiufficient  to  enable  them  to  live. 

5.  In  cases  of  imbeciles  and  infirm  persons  I  think  the 
house  is  the  proper  place. 

6.  Where  orphans  and  children  are  admitted  I  am  of 
opinion  that,  wherever  possible,  suitable  cottages  in  the 
country  district  should  be  found  for  their  boarding-out. 

7.  The  persons  applying  for  out-relief  are  the  aged  poor 
who  have  no  sons  who  can  support  them  ;  a  few  imbeciles 
and  idiots  ;  and  the  wives  and  children  of  disreputable 
fathers  ;  also,  in  bad  times,  the  "  out-of-works." 


S.  The  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are  : — 

(a)  Entire  want  of  thrift  and  desire  to  provide 
against  old  age.  I  have  known  cases  of  miners, 
regularly  earning  oOs.  per  week  for  many  years, 
and  almost  immediately  on  their  death  the  whole 
family  becoming  absolutely  desolate  and  destitute. 

(b)  Drunkennes". 

(c)  Idleness.  ' 

(d)  Illness. 

(e)  Head  of  family  dying  and  leaving  wife  and 
large  young  family. 

(/)  Want  of  work  in  bad  times. 
(g)  Imbeciles,  idiots  and  lunatics    quite  unable 
to  earn  a  Uving  in  any  capacity. 

9.  In  the  rural  districts  in  nearly  every  case  the  guar- 
dian selected  is  a  farmer ;  in  the  towns  and  mining 
locaUty,  a  tradesman,  generally.  In  this  union  tlie 
farmer  element  largely  predominates.  I  find,  as  a  rule, 
practically  the  whole  of  the  work  is  done  by  four  or  five 
of  the  guardians  who  attend  regularly,  and  who  take  a 
keen  interest  in  all  the  internal  workings  of  Poor  Law 
work  ;  the  remainder,  a  large  majority,  attend  occasionally, 
and,  when  there,  rarely  do  anything  to  help  forward  the 
general  administration  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

10.  I  consider  the  general  working  of  the  Poor  Law 
administration  is  satisfactory,  as  now  conducted.  To 
my  mind,  it  would  be  a  great  pity  to  take  away  any 
powers  now  vested  in  the  guardians  and  transfer  them  to 
the  county  council  or  any  other  public  body. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  E.  H.  GREENLY,  J.P.,  MEMBER  OF  THE  KINGTON 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Hereford. 


1.  The  Kington  Union  is  situated  partly  in  Hereford- 
shire and  partly  in  Radnorshire,  twenty  parishes  being 
in  the  former  county  and  fifteen  in  the  latter.  The 
district  is  almost  wholly  agricultural,  and  the  farms  small, 
few  exceeding  200  acres. 

2.  With  regard  to  your  question  as  to  any  peculiarities 
or  experiments  in  Poor  Law  administration,  no 
particular  experiment  has  been  tried  here,  as  far  as 
I  know.  The  plan  of  boarding-out  children  when 
they  attained  school  age,  instead  of  keeping  them  in  the 
house,  was  adopted  many  years  ago  and  has  been 
successful. 

3.  As  to  the  question  of  the  respective  merits  of 
indoor  and  outdoor  relief,  it  seems  generally  agreed 
that  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  with  care,  and  that 
the  so-called  "  workhouse  test,"  if  judiciously  applied, 
has  had  the  best  effects  in  diminishing  pauperism. 

4.  There  are  two  classes  of  applicants  for  relief : — 

(a)  Persons  resident  in  the  union  who  are  com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  seek  rehef. 

(6)  Casual  paupers,  who  are  tramps  and  vagrants 
who  wander  through  the  country  in  increasing  num- 
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bers,  and  live  all  the  year  through  at  the  expense 
of  the  public. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  question  as  to  the  causes  of 
pauperism,  there  is  work  enough  for  those  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  do  it.  The  persons  applying  for  relief 
are  usually  those  who  are  disabled  by  age  or  illness 
and,  having  no  means  of  their  own  or  friends  to  assist 
tbem,  are  obliged  to  apply  for  relief. 

6.  As  to  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as 
guardians,  the  greater  portion  are  tenant  farmers. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  question  at  to  the  administra- 
tion of  rehef  in  the  union :  Relief  paid  in  money  by  the 
relieving  officers  as  a  rule.  Where  this  is  undesirable 
it  is  given  by  them  in  kind  at  their  discretion. 

8.  My  experience  leads  me  to  suggest  the  following 
reforms  in  the  method  of  dealing  with  vagrants: — Some 
system  which  would  differentiate  between  the  traveller 
who  is  bowi  fide  looking  for  work  and  the  tramp  who  is 
merely  loafing  through  the  country  and  living  on  the 
rates,  and  is  often  a  rogue  and  vagabond  of  the  worst 
description,  would  be  a  very  decided  benefit  to  the  country. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  R.  W.  HALL,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  LEOMINSTER  BOARD 

OF  GUARDIANS. 


RuEAL  Districts— Hereford. 


1.  I  have  hved  in  the  Leominster  Union  all  my  life  ; 
have  been  a  guardian  about  twenty-five  years  ;  been 
vice-chairman,  and  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years 
chairman. 

2.  The  Leominster  Union  and  district  is  mainly  rural 
and  agricultiiral. 

3.  We  have  confined  ourselves  to  the  ordinary  ad- 
ministration of  the  Poor  Law,  and  tried  no  experi- 
ments. 

4.  In  an  agricultural  district  we  consider  it  a  hardship 
to  force  poor  old  people  into  the  House  by  applying  the 
House  test  too  severely.  They  are  on  the  whole  very 
well  looked  after  by  their  friends  in  their  village  homes, 
and  kept  at  less  expense  than  in  the  workhouse.  It  is 
quite  a  different  thing  in  a  town  where  they  have  no  oae 
to  look  after  them  and  they  are  in  a  filthy  dirty  condi- 
tion. 


5.  Applicants  for  relief  come  from  the  working  agricul- 
tural classes. 

6.  Pauperism  is  caused  mainly  by  old  age  and  worn-out 
people. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
is  made  up  of  well-to-do  farmers,  as  a  rule,  there  being 
only  one  clergyman  on  the  Leominster  Board. 

8.  I  do  not  think  any  number  of  Commissions  can 
improve  very  much  on  the  present  Poor  Law  or  the 
administration  of  relief,  but  they  may  do  something 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  tramp  nuisance.  Girls  who  come 
into  the  House  just  to  have  illegitimate  children  ought 
to  be  detained  for  a  longer  period. 

9.  Non-resident  relief  should  be  done  away  with 
altogether. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  E.  HIGGINS,  MASTER  OF  THE  TENBURY  UNION 

WORKHOUSE. 


Rural  Districts— Worcester. 


I.  I  began  my  Poor  Law  career  on  19th  Sep' ember, 
1871,  when  I  was  appointed  porter  at  Shepton  Mallet, 
where  I  gained  valuable  experience  under  ]Mr.  Byles,  who 
was  then  master.  I  was  with  him  nearly  two  years, 
when  I  left  to  take  a  better  appointment  at  Bath,  when 
I  gained  much  more  experience  there.  When  I  entered 
the  Bath  Workhouse  I  was  greatly  struck  by  the  quantity 
of  able-bodied  men  and  women  that  gained  admission 
there  Mr.  Dowling,  the  late  master,  was  most  particular 
to  see  that  these  people  were  kept  at  work :  oakum- 
picking,  wood-chopping,  stone-breaking,  etc.  I  was 
appointed  here  as  master  in  November,  1S82.  Since 
then  this  house  has  been  improved  in  a  great  many  ways 
by  the  assistance  of  the  guard'ans ;  and  now,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  for  a  small  workhouse  I  think  it  stands  well  in  the 
f  out  rank. 

'  2.  With  regard  to  casuals,  I  consider  the  Detention 
Act  an  excellent  thing,  but  it  wants  to  be  uniform  to  do 
any  good.  We  always  give  every  man  his  twelve  cwts. 
of  stone  at  this  workhouse  as  far  as  accommodation  will 
allow.  There  seems  to  be  a  few  men  about  who,  if  got 
together,  and  means  wer^j  found,  would  be  pleased  to  go 
abroad  to  our  colonies,  and  thus  help  to  solve  the  tramp 
question. 

3.  I  consider  the  new  dietary  table  a  great  improve- 
ment to  the  old  one  ;  it  saves  a  lot  of  waste. 

4.  As  rega^d'^  punishment  of  paupers,  I  punished  one 
in  1901  ;  previous  to  that  I  punished  one  in  1892.  I 
don't  believe  in  these  punishments  if  it  can  be  possibly 
done  without. 

5.  This  union  is  entirely  a  farming  district,  but  's 
greatly  supplemented  by  the  hop-pi3king  industry, 
which  brings  several  thousands  of  extra  people  from  the 
large  towns  of  the  Midlands.  The  casuals  at  this  time 
of  the  year  are  a  difficult  problem  to  deal  with,  our  ac- 
commodation being  for  twelve,  but  we  often  get  fifty  or 


sixty  nightly  during  the  month  before  the  picking  com- 
mences. 

6.  Some  years  ago  I  started  wood-chopping,  which  is 
tied  into  bundles  and  sold  in  the  town  and  employs  most- 
of  the  old  men,  and  stone-breaking  for  the  able-bodied 
inmates,  of  which  we  get  very  few  (only  a  few  in  the 
winter  with  families,  when  there  is  no  employment  out- 
side). The  guardians  wish  me  to  make  every  inquiry 
for  employment  for  these  people  outside.  I  see  a  great 
many  farmers  on  market-days,  and  I  do  all  I  can  to  get 
work  for  them,  so  they  do  not  remain  in  the  workhouse 
many  weeks.  I  employ  any  tradesmen  that  come  into' 
the  house  to  do  repairs,  according  to  their  trade.  I 
take  a  piece  of  land  yearly  from  a  farmer,  and  grow  all 
the  potatoes  for  use  in  the  house,  which  I  work  with 
pauper  labour. 

7.  As  regards  able-bodied  women,  we  have  only  a  few 
girls  at  times  with  illegitimate  children,  who  do  all  the- 
laundry  work  and  cleaning. 

8.  We  have  only  a  few  children  in  the  house.  It. 
never  averages  more  than  ten.  Our  children  have  done- 
exceedingly  well  during  the  twenty-five  years  I  have 
been  here.  I  take  the  boys  as  they  come  on  and  teach 
them  the  books.  I  have  turned  out  several  boys  as 
clerks,  who  are  doing  splendidly  for  themselves.  The 
girls  are  sent  out  as  domestic  servants,  and  are  also  doing 
very  well,  and  some  have  stayed  in  their  places  for  seven 
years.  It  is  seldom  we  get  one  returned.  If  they  do 
return  it  is  generally  for  want  of  mental  ability.  AH  the 
workhouse  children  go  to  the  National  School  without 
attendance,  and  we  never  get  any  complamt. 

9.  I  have  noticed  our  guardians  here  are  extremely  kind 
to  the  poor,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  in  clubs  or 
who  have  tried  to  make  preparation  for  their  old  age. 
I  have  found,  from  my  experience,  that  a  firm  hand  is 
necessary,  but  at  the  same  time  with  kindness,  and  I 
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always  try  to  make  things  as  comfortable  as  possible  for 
everyone.  I  worked  this  workhouse  by  myself  and  the 
matron  till  about  ten  years  ago,  with  one  assistant  in  the 
kitchen,  which  entailed  a  large  amount  of  work  for  us. 
About  fifteen  months  ago  the  guardians  gave  mo  an 
assistant-master  to  keep  the  books  and  superintend  the 
labour,  and  the  duties  are  carried  out  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all.  There  s  also  an  experienced  woman  kept  at  the 
infirmary  who  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  here  and  in 
other  large  workhouses.  There  is  also  another  to  help 
her.    (The  staff  here  is  six  :   two  male,  and  four  female.) 

10.  There  is  a  cottage  hospital  here  which  takes  most 
of  the  accidents. 

11.  As  regards  the  different  treatment  of  paupers, 
indoor  and  outdoar,  the  cases  are  all  thoroughly  gone  into 
and  I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better-managed 
union  in  this  respect.  If  the  cases  are  deserving  of  out- 
relief  they  generally  get  it.  Some  of  the  guardians  are 
in  favour  of  indoor  and  some  outdoor.  But  they 
generally  prefer  giving  the  house.  The  relieving  officer 
thoroughly  investigates  every  case  before  it  goes  before 
the  board. 

12.  The  class  of  people  that  generally  apply  here  are 
farm  labourers,  who,  when  illness  falls  upon  them,  and 
they  are  not  in  a  club,  or  have  not  made  any  provision 
for  themselves,  are  forced  to  apply  for  relief.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  several  inmates  at  present  in  this  house 
ought  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  if  they  had  looked 
after  their  interests. 

13.  I  was  a  police  ofiicer  in  the  Somerset  Constabulary 
for  seven  years  before  entering  Poor  Law.  My  ex- 
perience is  this  :  that  prisoners  that  are  brought  up  once 
generally  come  again.  I  have  found  this  the  same  in 
Poor  Law.  Once  a  pauper  gets  on  the  books,  it  is  a 
great  difficulty  to  get  free  of  him  again  altogether. 

14.  The  members  of  ths  board  are  principally  clergy 
and  farmers.  We  have  an  excellent  chairman,  who  is 
well  supported  by  several  of  the  old  members  of  the 
board,  many  of  whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  resign. 

Tramp  Question. 

15.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  tramp  question.  I  have 
found  by  my  experience  that  the  same  people  I  saw  at 
Shepton  Mallet  followed  me  here.  (I  did  not  have  the 
tramps  under  my  charge  at  Bath.)  There  is  a  family  on 
the  road,  named  Burns,  whose  father  and  mother  were 
tramps  before  them,  and  their  sons  are  on  the  road  with 
young  families.  I  have  noticed  several  others  exactly 
the  same.  I  consider  these  children  should  be  detained 
at  their  settlement.  If  they  are  started  on  the  road  they 
naturally  follow  the  same  life  as  their  parents.  There 
is  another  man,  named  Clarke,  who  has  been  on  the  road 
with  a  family  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  some  of 
the  children  are  gro\\Ti  up  and  are  tramping  the  roads. 


I  could  mention  many  others  exactly  the  same.  Sometimes 
we  do  not  get  a  family  in  a  month  scarcely,  and  another 
time  (especially  at  this  time  of  the  year)  we  get  fifty.  I 
cannot  account  for  this  by  any  other  way  than  that  they 
are  coming  out  of  the  workhouses  where  they  have 
wintered.    These  married  men  with  families  are  by  far 
the  worst  men  to  deal  with.    As  a  rule,  the  men  and 
women  with  famihes  cannot  be  detained  owing  to  accom- 
modation ;    this  they  know,  and  they  feel  quite  inde- 
pendent.   We  get  a  lot  of  Army  Reserve  men  come  here 
as  tramps.    I  consider  these  men  should  be  paid  weekly 
instead  of  quarterly  ;  as  soon  as  they  are  paid  they 
squander  it  and  are  on  the  tramp  again  in  a  few  days. 
Tills  has  come  particularly  under  my  notice,  and  frequently 
I  have  seen  men  here  who  have  served  their  twenty-one 
years  (they  have  shown  me  their  papers).    We  get  very 
few  that  refuse  to  work,  and  those,  if  able-bodied,  are 
taken  before  the  magistrates,   the  sentence  generally 
being  fourteen  days  to  one  month.     I  had  a  man  named 
Gray   come  here  about  three  years  ago,  a  strong  able- 
bodied  man  who  refused  to  work.    I  took  him  before 
the  magistrates,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  twenty-eight 
days'  hard  labour.    On  leaving  the  dock  (I  stood  by  the 
witness-box)  this  man  struck  ms  a  violent  blow  in  the  face, 
causing  a  very  black  eye,  in  front  of  the  magistrates.  I 
charged  him  with  assault,  and  he  was  only  given  twenty- 
eight  days  extra,  which  I  did  not  think  was  justice. 
What  would  this  man  have  done  to  me  or  another  officer 
at  the  workhouse  ?    He  came  back  some  time  after 
with  another  man,  and  threatened  he  would  do  for  me, 
whereupon  I  sent  to  the  police  the  same  night,  and  they 
were  ordered  out  of  the  town  the  next  morning.  He 
has  been  here  many  times  since,  but  he  has  been  very 
civil  and  done  his  work  properly. 

16.  As  an  instance  to  the  detention  of  tramps  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  I  think  if  they  were  detained  the 
proper  length  of  time  we  should  not  get  the  quantity 
we  do.  I  keep  all  I  possibly  can  here,  mostly  six  men 
(stone-breaking),  being  all  the  accommodation  we  have 
at  this  workhouse.  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  done  in  all 
workhouses,  or  else  the  result  may  be  different.  I  con- 
sider the  best  way  to  deal  with  them  would  be  to  keep 
them  in  properly  constructed  tramp  wards,  apart  from 
one  another,  during  the  time  they  are  in  the  tramp  wards. 
They  do  not  like  to  be  isolated  from  each  other;  but 
this  cannot  be  carried  out  in  our  workhouse.  Our  guar- 
dians wish  me  to  have  the  stone  weighed  out  to  every  man 
(12  cwt.),  and  if  we  order  80  tons  of  stone  it  has  to  balance 
with  the  number  of  tramps  that  break,  which  I  have  carried 
out.  I  often  find  work  for  these  men  with  farmeis,  but 
often  they  never  go  near  the  place  (I  always  write  a  note 
and  send  with  them) ;  and  those  that  do,  work  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  then  want  paying.  Of  course  there  are 
some  genuine  men,  but  very  few,  I'm  afraid. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXVL 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  ARTHUR 
H.  HOFFMAN,  M.D.,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  ELLESMERE  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  have  been  a  Poor 
Law  Medical  Officer,  Medical  Ofl:cev  of  Health,  and 
surgeon  to  many  friendly  societies  for  about  twenty 
years. 

2.  Nothing  is  done  by  either  towTi  council  or  sanitary 
authority  in  the  way  of  medical  aid. 

3.  We  have  a  workhouse  here  with  tramp  ward,  but 
very  few  persons  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief.  In  my 
opinion  the  dietary  of  the  tramp  ward  is  really  insufficient, 
but  I  am  informed  that  any  increase  in  this  direction 
would  only  encourage  them.    In  all  other  respects  I 


think  the  help  given  by  the  guardians  is  well  considered 
and  carried  out,  except  that  I  think  os.  per  week  should 
be  the  minimum  outdoor  reUef. 

4.  We  have  the  Foresters  Club,  Oddfellows  Club, 
and  a  provident  society ;  these  are  all  carried  on  in  the 
usual  way  that  all  such  societies  adopt,  and  undoubtedly 
are  valuable  to  the  members. 

5.  There  is  also  a  dispensarj^  wliich  has  a  fund  left 
by  several  charitable  persons.  Each  subscriber  of 
one  guinea  has  six  tickets  which  can  be  given  to  any 
parson  who  is  ill,  and  entitles  them  to  one  month's  attend- 
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ance  and  medicine.  The  medical  man  who  attends 
them  sends  in  the  tickets  every  quarter  and  is  then  paid 
7s.  for  each  ticket.  This  charity  is  a  great  boon  to  the 
poor,  but,  as  is  usual  in  these  institutions,  many  people 
obtain  tickets  who  really  do  not  need  them  and  others 
who  do  need  them  cannot  obtain  them. 

6.  Our  cottage  hospital  has  lately  been  opened.  It 
is  free  for  any  accident  case,  and  any  medical  or  surgical 
case  can  be  admitted  at  a  minimum  charge  of  6d.  a  day  ; 
there  is  also  a  private  ward  for  paying  patients.  The 


hospital  area  is  a  radius  of  five  miles  from  EUesmere 
and  also  the  entire  rural  district  of  the  EUesmere  parish. 
I  think  this  hospital  wiU  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 

7.  I  do  not  think  any  overlapping  is  present. 

8.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  hand  over  to  one  authority 
or  agency  the  whole  work  of  medical  assistance  of  the 
poor.    The  clubs  would  never  consent. 

9.  I  do  not  think  the  health  of  the  community  suffers 
in  any  way  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or 
quality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present  available. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXVII. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  F.  C.  W- 
HOUNSELL,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.  (LOND.),  DISTRICT  AND  WORKHOUSE  MEDICAL  OFFICER, 
WEOBLEY  UNION. 


RiTBAL  Districts — Hereford. 


1.  I  am  a  Graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  and  hold 
the  Diplomas  of  M.R.C.S.,  and  L.S.A.  (Lond.),  and  was 
appointed  medical  officer  to  the  Weobley  District  and 
M  orkliouse  when  I  came  into  the  neighbourhood  about 
six  years  ago.  Previous  to  that  I  had  held  a  similar 
appointment  in  other  places,  extending  over  a  period 
of  thirteen  years. 

2.  Tlie  sanitary  authority  consists  of  a  medical  officer 
of  health ,  who  resides  in  Hereford,  and  a  district  inspector, 
and  the  management  is  under  the  rural  district  council, 
All  cases  of  infection  are  notified  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  and  the  district  inspector  renders  assistance  as 
to  disinfection,  provides  the  necessary  disinfectants  &e. 
There  is  no  town  council,  but  a  parish  council  practically 
takes  its  place. 

3.  The  Poor  Law  administration  provides  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor  by  means  of  its  district  medical 
officers,  and  there  is  also  a  workhouse  infirmary  in  Weobley. 
The  latter  ia  capable  of  accommodating  almost  thirty 
cases  if  necessary.  A  resident  nurse  is  provided.  The 
whole  administration  is  governed  by  a  board  of  guardians, 
who  meet  fortnightly  at  the  Weobley  workhouse. 


4.  Voluntary  Effort. — Many  of  the  poorer  and  middle 
class  of  inhabitants  subscribe  Id.  monthly  towards  the 
Hereford  General  Hospital  Fund,  which  entitles  them, 
in  case  of  need,  to  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  etc., 
either  as  in-  or  out-patients. 

Hospitals. — In  the  neighbourhood  there  are  three  : — 

The  Hereford  General  Hospital,  distant  12  miles. 

The  Leominster  Cottage  Hospital,  distant  9  miles. 

The  Kington  Cottage  Hospital,  distant  9  miles. 

The  Weobley  Workhouse  Infirmary. 
Clubs. — There  is  a  branch  of  the  Foresters. 

5.  The  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical  assistance  to 
the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  is  under  one  authority, 
the  Weobley  Board  of  Guardians. 

6.  The  health  of  the  community  certainly  does  not 
suffer,  either  from  insufficiency  in  amount  or  quality  of 
the  medical  assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor. 
In  my  opinion  they  are  in  all  respects  exceedingly  well 
cared  for.  In  addition  I  may  add  the  Weobley  District 
has  the  advantage  of  a  resident  relieving  officer.  ^, 
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STATEMENT    OF    EVIDENCE    BY    MR.   JOSEPH    JENKS,   SECRETARY    OF   THE  SALOP 

INFIRMARY,  SHREV/SBURY. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  have  been  for  thirteen  years  secretary  and  accoun- 
tant at  the  Salop  Infirmary,  a  hospital  of  120  beds  ;  and 
was  for  fifteen  years  previously  accountant  and  cashier 
with  a  leading  estate  agent's  firm  in  this  town. 
'  2.  There  is  a  small  infectious  hospital  near  the  tOAvn 
of  Shrewsbury. 

3.  There  is  a  hospital  at  the  -R  orkhouse,  and  also  an 
infectious  hospital  for  the  inmates.  We  have  medical 
officers  throughout  the  unions. 

4.  With  regard  to  hospitals,  medical  clubs,  etc.,  we 
have : — 

(a)  The  Salop  Infirmary,  founded  in  1745. 

(b)  The  Eye,  Ear,  and  Throat  Hospital,  1818. 

(c)  A  Provident  Dispensary. 

(d)  Private  medical  clubs  on  small  fees. 

(e)  Friendly  societies'  clubs  and  medical  atten- 
dances. 

5.  The  above  agencies  are  each  doing  their  own  work, 
and,  although  in  co-operation,  in  no  way  can  they  be 
considered  to  overlap. 


6.  It  would  be  most  undesirable  to  hand  over  to  one 
authority  the  whole  work  of  medically  assisting  the  poor, 
seeing  that  it  would  check  and  possibly  kill  all  charitable 
actions  now  so  valuable  in  the  interests  of  the  poor,  and 
any  attempt  at  handing  over  to  one  authority  would 
be  injury  to  the  deserving  poor  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. 

7.  The  health  of  the  community  certainly  does  not 
suffer  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  medical  assistance. 
The  Isolation  Hospital  probably  accommodates  about  12 
patients,  but  the  terms  of  admission  are  considered 
prohibitive  to  all  below  the  middle  class ;  consequently 
many  cases  of  infectious  diseases  have  to  be  treated  at 
their  own  homes,  although  the  poorer  inhabitants  may 
be  wishful  to  enter  the  hospital  referred  to. 

8.  I  may  add  that  the  Salop  Infirmary  is  a  general 
hospital  of  120  beds,  and  is  doing  good  work,  not  only  in 
regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  to^vn,  but  re- 
ceives patients  from  many  miles  distant. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  EVAN  LANGLEY,  FARMER ;  A  GUARDIAN  OF  THE 
WHITCHURCH  UNION  FOR  AN  UNINTERRUPTED  PERIOD  OF  FORTY  YEARS,  AND 
NOW  OCCUPYING  THE  POSITION  OF  CHAIRMAN. 


RtTEAL  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  The  principal  pursuit  is  agriculture  (dairy  farming). 
In  the  urban  parish  of  Whitchurch  there  is  an  iron  foundry 
(Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Go's.)  employing  about  150 
hands. 

2.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  labour  test  being 
applied,  it  being  far  more  satisfactory  to  give  relief  m 
kind  for  remunerative  work  done  at  the  workhouse, 
such  as  breaking  stone,  etc.,  in  the  cases  of  temporary 
destitution  of  bricklayers,  tlieir  labourers,  and  others 
thrown  out  of  work  in  the  winter  by  bad  (frosty)  weather 
tlian  to  get  them  on  the  outdoor  relief  list  or  in  the 
workl  ouse. 

3.  I  am  in  favour  of  indoor  relief  to  helpless  old  people 
who  have  no  friends  or  relations  to  look  after  them,  and 
keep  them  clean,  etc.  Liberal  out-relief  to  deserving 
old  people  of  good  character,  also  (for  a  limited  period) 
to  young  widows  of  good  character  who  are  left  with 
a  number  of  young  children. 

4.  The  cla=s  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  old  people 
past  work,  deserted  women  with  children,  widows  who 
are  left  with  a  number  of  children,  persons  of  intemperate 
and  thriftless  habits,  epileptics,  weakmiaded,  etc. 

5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  the  unfortunate  in 
life,  wages  of  labourers  being  too  low  in  many  cases  to 
allow  of  their  making  provision  for  old  age,  crippled  by 


accident,  old  men  members  of  insolvent  friendly  societies, 
intemperance,  feeble-minded,  single  women  of  low  morals, 
deserted  and  orphan  children,  etc. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
comprises  farmers,  tradesmen,  retired  tradesmen,  land- 
owners, clergymen,  retired  Army  officers. 

7.  With  regard  to  administration  we  give  liberal  out- 
relief  to  the  old  and  deserviag  poor.  The  House  is  offered 
to  the  intemperate,  improvident  and  thriftless,  and 
out-relief  on  loan  to  those  temporarily  incapacitated 
from  working. 

8.  The  following  reforms  are  suggested  by  experience. 

(a)  The  power  to  detain  in  the  workhouse  single 
women  who  periodically  seek  admission  to  the 
House  to  be  confined. 

(b)  The  power  to  detain  simple-minded  and  , 
intemperate  people  who  lack  self-control  when 
temptation  is  placed  in  their  way  ;  and 

(c)  Although  adverse  generally  to  interfering 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  power  should  be 
given  to  boards  of  guardians  (when  acting  under 
the  advice  of  their  medical  officer)  to  compel  old 
people  who  are  in  a  helpless  and  neglected  condition 
to  go  into  the  workhouse. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  F.  H.  LEATHER,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE 

WEOBLEY  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Hereford. 


1.  This  is  piurely  a  rural  district.  Population  consists 
of  landed  proprietors,  clergymen,  farmers,  small  shop- 
keepers, masons  and  their  labourers  and  agricultiu-al 
labourers.    Farming  is  the  main  industry. 

2.  Tliere  are  no  experiments  in  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion in  this  union. 

3.  Indoor  relief  should  be  the  rule  and  outdoor  relief 
the  exception.  When  out-relief  is  given  it  should  be 
adequate.  It  should  only  be  given  temporarily  to  avoid 
breaking  up  a  home  in  illness  or  anj^  sudden  stress,  and 
then  given  on  loan  if  possible.  Before  giving  any  out- 
relief  the  workliouse  test  should  be  freely  used  as  it  is 
often  found  that  I'elatives  v,'\l  come  forward  who  will 
provide  and  prevent  the  applicant  going  into  the  "  house," 
whereas  they  would  not  be  found  or  do  anything  if  the 
guardians  gave  out-relief.  Then,  indiscriminate  giving 
of  out-relief  has,  I  think,  caused  the  psople  to  be  less 
thrifty,  and  now  in  the  minds  of  many  of  them  the  stigma 
of  pauperism  only  applies  to  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
and  not  to  recipients  of  out-relief. 

4.  Applicants  for  relief  are  chiefly  r.gricultural  labourers 
and  widows. 


5.  Old  age  (inability  to  save  0T\Tng  to  low  wages),  ill- 
health  (rheumatism  is  very  prevalent  in  this  district)  and 
widows  left  with  young  families  are  the  main  causes  of 
pauperism. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  is 
composed  of  landed  projjrietors,  clergymen  and  farmers. 

7.  The  relieving  officer  and  the  guardian  of  the  parish 
give  a  full  report  on  each  case,  which  is  carefully  considered 
by  the  whole  board  before  being  dealt  with. 

8.  I  think  there  should  be  some  power  for  the  guardians 
to  detain  single  women  who  make  use  of  the  worlvliouse  as 
a  kind  of  lying-in  hospital,  certainly  after  the  ffisttime; 
women  come  to  our  workhouse  year  after  year  for  this 
piu'pose,  and  wiU  not,  or  cannot,  give  information  as  to 
paternity. 

9.  ^\Tien  lunatics  are  certified  as  fit  to  be  kept  in  the 
workhouse  the  gi-ant  of  4s.  per  week  should  be  paid  to  the 
guardians,  the  same  as  if  they  were  sent  to  the  asylum. 

10.  I  do  not  think  the  Poor  Law  requu-es  much  altera- 
tion if  it  is  only  faithfully  and  intelligently  admin- 
istered. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  ALBERT 
LEIGH,  L.R.C.P.  (LOND.),  M.R.C.S.  (ENG.),  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  MALPAS  DISTRICT 
OF  WHITCHURCH  UNION;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  MARBURY  DISTRICT  OF  WHIT- 
CHURCH UNION;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  SHOCKLOCK  DISTRICT  OF  TARVIN  UNION. 


RxTKAL  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  There  is  not  any  medicine  or  advice  given  to  the 
poor  by  the  local  sanitary  authority  or  rural  or  district 
councils. 

2.  The  relief  given  by  the  Poor  Law  is  the  same  as 
elsewhere,  viz.,  the  medical  officer  for  the  district  and 
the^House. 

3.  Voluntary  Effort  in  this  locality  s  well  pronounced, 
there  being  no  less  than  four  different  local  nursing  in- 
stitutions. 

4.  Hospitals. — ^There  is  one  very  good  and  well- 
equipped  hospital  in  the  neighbourhood  at  Whitchurch, 
five  miles  distant. 

5.  Clubs. — There  are  at  least  five  in  the  immediate 
locality  and  they  are  weU  patronised.  They  each  have 
their  own  medical  officers,  and  the  class  of  persons  assisted 
thereby  are  chiefly  farm  labourers. 

6.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  various  agencies 


mentioned  in  above  paragraphs  overlap,  as  each  discharges 
its  own  particular  function  best  suited  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  which  is  entitled  to  its  aid.  As  far 
as  co-operation  is  concerned,  a  certain  amount  already 
exists  and  as  far  as  this  district  is  concerned  I  am  of 
opinion  that  further  co-operation  is  neither  possible 
nor  advisable. 

7.  In  my  opinion  it  is  impossible  and  unnecessary  to 
hand  over  to  one  authority  the  whole  work  and  duty  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  poor,  in  this  district,  firstly 
because  the  present  agencies  appear  to  be  ample  for  all 
needs,  and,  secondly,  because  there  are  very  few  really 
poor  other  than  what  the  Poor  Law  provides  for. 

8.  I  do  not  think  that  the  health  of  the  community 
in  this  district  suffers  owing  to  either  the  amount  or  quality 
of  the  medical  assistance  at  present  available  for  the 
poor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  R.  E.  LLOYD,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE 

ELLESMERE  UNION. 


EuRAL  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  have  been  the  clerk  to  the  guardians  of  this  union 
since  September,  1894. 

2.  The  union  is  composed  of  twenty-one  parishes,  ten 
of  which  are  in  the  county  of  Flint,  and  eleven  in  the 
county  of  Salop.  The  area  of  the  union  is  79,372  acres, 
the  population  14,480,  and  the  rateable  value  £132,230. 
With  the  exception  of  the  small  market  town  of  Ellesmere, 
containing  some  2,000  inhabitants,  the  union  is  a  rural 
one,  having  a  scattered  population  with  small  aggregations 
of  population  in  a  few  villages. 

3.  The  industries  are  almost  wholly  agricultural  or 
pastoral.  No  special  problems  of  a  social  or  industrial 
character  present  themselves  in  this  union  ;  though  I 
have  heard  complaints  from  farmers  that  an  occasional 
scarcity  of  labour  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  attractions 
of  towns  for  the  rustic  youth,  and  to  the  insistence  on  a 
fuller  and  longer  education  for  him  than  is  necessary  or 
calculated  to  fit  him  for  the  simple  and  humdrum  pursuit 
of  agricultural  labour.  This  has  no  immediate  bearing 
on  Poor  Law  administration  in  tliis  union ;  but  I  have 
observed  that  when  sons  and  daughters  of  old  people  who 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  union  rehef  have  left  the 
neighbourhood  and  earn  good  wages  in  large  towns,  there 

as  not  infrequently  a  lamentable  lack  of  a  sense  of  filial 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  children,  exhibited  in  the  reluctance 
which  they  show  in  complying  with  the  guardians'  re- 
quirements that  they  should  contribute  to  their  pai-ents' 
maintenance. 

4.  The  guardians  of  this  union  have  adopted  a  short  code 
of  rules  for  the  administration  of  reUef,  a  copy  of  which 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  Commission  already  by  Mr, 
Emberton,  one  of  the  guardians  who  has  furnished  a 
statement  to  the  Commissioners.  (See  App.  No.  VII., 
handed  in  by  Mr.  T.  Emberton.) 


5.  The  rules  supply  a  convenient  guide,  and  they 
undoubtedly  save  time  in  the  disposal  of  relief  applica- 
tions. Occasional  complaint  is  made  by  guardians  that 
they  are  too  rigid,  and  that  they  impose  a  restriction  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  guardians,  in  effect,  which  the  legis- 
lature has  not  imposed.  Such  an  objection  is,  perhaps, 
insuperable,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  that  the  rules  are 
advantageous — subject  to  my  statement  below  as  to  the 
amount  of  grants  of  outdoor  reUef. 

6.  The  present  rules,  it  will  be  observed,  provide  for  an 
addition  of  6d.  per  week  to  the  outdoor  rehef  paid  from 
September  to  March.  This  provision  has  been  in  operation 
for  about  six  years,  and  is  an  advance  to  be  commended  in 
the  direction  of  making  the  outdoor  relief,  where  granted, 
adequate. 

7.  With  regard  to  the  respective  merits  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief,  I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
latter  has  a  pauperising  tendency,  but  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency I  would  deprecate  its  entire  abohtion.  I  would 
confine  it  to  cases  of  those  impoverished  through  sickness 
or  other  unavoidable  misfortune,  and  who  have  led  decent 
and  industrious  Uves.  Such  a  restriction  of  this  form  of 
rehef  would  enable  adequate  rehef  to  be  given,  which  is 
not  done,  I  think,  at  present. 

8.  A  rigorous  application  of  the  workhouse  test  is 
always  necessary.  Whilst  a  ruthless  refusal  of  outdoor 
reUei:'  all  round  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  attempted,  the 
workhouse  is  the  place  for  the  idle  and  vicious  destitute 
person. 

9.  One  would  hke  to  see  a  httle  more  done,  by  classifica- 
tion, towards  adding  some  amenities  to  the  lot  of  resjDect- 
ablo  old  folk  in  workhouses,  since  alas !  such  are  to  bo 
found  there. 
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10.  It  is  very  rarely  that  relief  is  applied  for  by  other 
than  members  of  the  labouring  classes. 

11.  The  causes  of  pauperism  in  this  union  are,  for  the 
most  part,  sickness  and  old  age,  against  which  it  has  not 
been  possible,  by  thrift  and  care,  to  provide  out  of  small 
earnings  applied  in  many  cases  to  the  needs  of  lai-ge 
famihes. 

12.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  most  of  the  pauperism 
of  the  country  is  due  to  drunkenness.  Whilst  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, contributory  in  some  degree  to  pauperism  in 
this  union,  it  is  not  consi^icuously  so.  Rather  would  I 
ascribe  the  poverty  which  we  have  to  a  certain  low  power 
of  mind,  helplessness,  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to 
make  the  best  of  things,  which  characterise  a  section  of 
our  community. 

13.  The  majority  of  our  guardians  are  important 
tenant  farmers,  amongst  the  remainder  being  a  few  country 
gentlemen  and  two  or  three  clergymen. 

14.  Relief  is  administered  by  the  whole  board  ol  guar- 
dians upon  the  personal  application  of  the  applicant, 
whenever  that  is  practicable,  and  upon  the  report  of  the 
reUeving  officers. 

15.  The  guardians  are  much  assisted  by  the  inquiries 
and  vigilance  of  two  efficient  relieving  officers,  whose 
districts  are  of  manageable  size. 

16.  I  think  that  I  may  say  that  the  guai'dians  do  not 
show  an  undue  disposition  to  the  granting  of  outdoor  relief ; 
but  I  have  not  infrequently  heard  some  guardians  urge 


the  grant  of  outdoor  relief  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
cheaper  than  to  bring  the  paupers  "  into  the  house  ;  " 
overlooking,  of  course,  the  danger  of  multiplying  paupers 
which  an  adoption  of  that  principle  would  involve. 

17.  I  have  diffidence,  having  regard  to  the  hmited  field 
of  my  experience,  in  suggesting  reforms  in  law  and  practice. 
I  venture  upon  these  suggestions,  however  :— 

(a)  Increase  the  present  "Grants-in-aid'"  to  unions, 
and  empower  guardians  to  apply  the  money  in  afford- 
ing really  adequate  outdoor  relief  to  the  aged  and 
deserving  poor.  This  is  infinitely  preferable,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  granting  of  universal  old-age 
pensions — a  pauperising  and  demorahsing  proposal. 

(6)  Substitute  one  year's  residence  in  a  union — 
not  a  parish — for  the  three  years'  residence  now  con- 
stituting a  ground  of  settlement. 

(c)  Orders  of  removal  should  not  be  made  ex  parte 
as  at  present,  but  upon  summons  to  the  guardians  of 
the  union  to  which  the  removal  is  sought  to  be  made. 
Appeals  from  orders  should  be  made  to  the  County 
Court  of  the  jurisdiction  comprising  the  workhouse 
of  the  union  applying  ;  the  judge's  decision  to  be 
final,  except  upon  a  point  of  law,  and  then  to  be 
appealable  to  a  Divisional  Court  of  the  High  Court 
and  no  further,  except  upon  the  fiat  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Costs  to  be  on  the 
County  Court  scale,  Column  C,  on  the  appeal  in 
the  County  Court,  and  in  the  courts  above,  on  the 
scale  now  obtaining  in  appeals  from  County  Courts. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  ARCHIBALD 
MACQUEEN,  M.D.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  TO  THE  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL 
OF  DRAYTON. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Master  in  Surgery  of 
Edinburgh  University  and  have  been  for  nearly  twenty 
years  a  general  practitioner  in  JIarket  Drayton  and 
district.  I  am  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  rural 
sanitary  districts  of  Drayton  and  Blore  Heath  ;  Surgeon 
to  the  Great  AVestern  Railway  Provident  Society, 
Hearts  of  Oak  Benefit  Society,  Market  Drayton  Pro- 
vident Dispensary,  and  one  of  the  honorary  surgeons  to 
the  Market  Drayton  Cottage  Hospital. 

2.  The  sanitary  authorities  above  mentioned  provide 
isolation  accommodation  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  etc.,  at  their  Isolation  Hospital  in  Little 
Draj'ton.  The  poor  are  admitted  free  of  charge.  A  joint 
isolation  hospital  for  cases  of  small-pox  is  provided  at 
Prees  Heath,  but  no  cases  have  been  sent  from  this  district. 

3.  I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  local  sanitary 
authority,  the  Poor  Law,  or  voluntary  agencies  overlap 


or  co-operate,  and  co-operation  between  them  would  not  be 
practicable. 

4.  The  Provident  Dispensary  meets  the  case  of  some  of 
the  provident  poor  in  Market  Drayton  and  Little  Drayton, 
but  not  in  other  parishes  in  the  district. 

5.  There  is  a  large  number  of  working  men  in  the  town 
and  district  {e.g.,  ordinary  and  agricultural  labourers) 
who  make  no  provision  for  medical  assistance.  They 
would  feel  humiliated  by  having  such  assistance  furnished 
by  the  board  of  guardians,  and  yet  do  not  pay  the  doctor 
they  call  in  to  attend  themselves  or  their  families.  In 
consequence  medical  assistance  is  very  often  given  by 
doctors — no  payment  being  expected  or  intended. 

6.  The  health  of  the  community  does  not  suffer  owing 
to  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or  quality  of  the  medical 
assistance  at  present  available. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  REV.  W.  ERNEST  MALAHER,  VICAR  OF  SHIFNAL,  SALOP. 

Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  have  been  in  Orders  thirty-eight  years  and  owing  to 
unusual  circumstances  have  had  a  very  varied  experience 
since  I  left  Oxford.  I  was  appomted  to  my  first  benefice, 
Royston  in  Hertfordshire  (population  then  about  3,000) 
in  1874  and  have  since  been  in  charge  of  rru-al  parishes, 
(twice)  and  watering-places  twice,  ily  present  parish  is 
an  old  fashioned  and  decaying  country  town,  chiefly 
agricultiu-al  in  comiection.  I  have  in  times  past  taken 
much  interest  in  questions  of  thrift,  benefit  clubs,  insiu'ance 

4-29-VII. 


questions,  pensions,  etc.  In  Shifnal  I  am  chaplain  to  the 
union  and  filled  the  same  post  at  Herne  Bay  in  Kent  for 
six  years. 

Charities  and  Voluntary  Effort. 

2.  The  parish  charities  of  Shifnal  which  were  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  vicar  and  churchwardens,  were  brought 
in  November,  1904,  under  the  operation  of  a  new  scheme, 
by  the  Charity  Commissioners.    With  one  exception  the 
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charities  had  been  distributed  in  doles  of  bread  or  money, 
and  generally  at  Christmas-time.  The  result  was  not  in 
some  cases  at  all  satisfactory.  The  money  was  at  once 
spent  in  drink.  Under  the  new  scheme  a  body  of  trustees 
has  been  appointed,  who  arrange  the  distribution.  No 
money  can  be  given,  save  for  railway  fares  to  hospitals,  or 
similar  purposes.  The  distribution  otherwise  is  made  in 
kind.  The  beneficiaries,  carefully  chosen,  are  allowed  to 
say  whether  they  wish  coal,  grocery  or  clothing,  and  to 
choose  the  tradesmen  accordingly,  receiving  orders  on  su  h 
tradesmen  to  the  amount  in  all  of  5s.  This  system  thus 
far  has  worked  well  as  being  fair  all  round  and  benefiting 
all  classes,  tradesmen  as  well  as  the  poor.  The  trustees 
have  power  to  vote  money  in  aid  of  local  hospitals,  parish 
nurses,  fitting  young  people  out  for  service,  etc. 

3.  The  one  exception  to  the  charities  already  spoken  of, 
and  now  known  as  the  Consolidated  Charities,  is  the  Lucy 
Botfield  Charity,  which  has  a  separate  scheme  of  its  own. 
This  is  distributed,  in  accordance  -with  the  wishes  of  the 
donor  in  the  form  of  a  regular  allowance  in  kind  (groceries) 
to  a  certain  number  of  poor  and  aged  widows,  for  a  term 
of  some  three  or  four  months  in  the  winter  season. 

4.  I  have  always  found  that  where  there  were  endowed 
charities  distributed  in  the  form  of  doles,  or  where  generous 
persons  gave  away  largely,  without  careful  inquiry,  the 
result  has  been  demoralising.  The  same  is  to  some  ex- 
tent the  case  with  regard  to  Poor  Law  out-relief.  The 
remark  was  made  to  me  quite  recently  by  a  superior 
artisan  that  the  readiness  mth  which  Poor  Law  relief 
(doctor  and  food)  was  granted  in  sickness  was  a  great 
discouragement  to  thrift  and  indirectly  to  the  member- 
ship of  benefit  societies. 

5.  So  far  as  the  neighbourhood  is  concerned  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  has  been  pauperised  by  indiscriminate 
charity,  and  by  doles.  In  all  my  experience  I  have  never 
known  so  large  a  proportion  of  men  out  of  work  during  a 
considerable  part  of  the  year  and  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  yet  not  anxious  to  work  or  ready  by  any  means  to 
take  any  job  that  offered.  Such  people  seem  to  look 
upon  relief  from  the  church  as  their  right. 

6.  Some  criticism  of  Poor  Law  methods  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  engaged  in  charitable  work  has  been  made  in 
Paragraphs  4  and  5.  Poor  Law  out-relief  is  not  granted 
lavishly,  and  no  doubt  (with  the  exception  alluded  to 
under  Paragraph  4)  is  administered  with  good  results,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  re- 
quiring decent  families,  under  sudden  stress  to  go  into  the 
union,  when  a  little  help,  given  with  discrimination,  would 
enable  the  mother,  say,  to  bring  up  the  childi-en,  and  keep 
the  home  together.  It  seems  to  me  a  most  suicidal  policy, 
going  far  to  help  to  swell  the  class  of  ne'er-do-wells  and  of 
idle  and  criminal  persons. 

7.  It  would  imdoubtedly  be  well  if  in  deserving  cases, 
in  which  for  example,  thrift  had  been  practised,  there 


could  be  co-operation  between  charity  and  the  Poor  Law, 
but  the  difficulties  would  be  neither  few  nor  small. 

8.  To  substitute  charity  for  out-relief  would,  I  believe, 
under  the  circumstances  which  usually  prevail,  be  prac- 
tically impossible. 

Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

9.  There  are  large  lodges  in  Shifnal,  of  the  Foresters' 
and  Oddfellows'  Societies.  The  secretaries  would  furnish 
balance  sheets,  etc.  There  are  also  members  of  other 
friendly  societies. 

10.  Not  only  do  I  believe  it  possible  to  provide  for  old- 
age  pensions  by  friendly  societies,  but  it  is  being  done  or 
considered  seriously  in  various  directions.  Thus  in  the 
Shrewsbury  district  of  the  foresters,  (to  which  the  Shi  nal 
Court  belongs)  a  weekly  pension  of  4s.  6d.  is  being  paid  at 
this  time  to  370  persons,  in  lieu  of  sick  benefits,  and  this 
without  extra  charge.  This  is  done  by  the  help  of  a  fund, 
as  I  understand,  of  savings,  allotted  for  that  purpose. 
The  arrangement,  clearly,  can  only  be  partial.  New 
members  joining  if  they  desire  a  pension  will  have  to  pay 
a  small  extra  contribution  accordingly.  I  am  told  that 
other  important  districts  of  the  Foresters'  Society  have  a 
pension  scheme  under  serious  consideration,  and  are  practi- 
cally certain  to  adopt  such. 

11.  Many  of  the  best  members  of  friendly  societies  as  I 
understand  are  against  free  medical  State  relief.  State 
system  of  old-age  pensions  and  freely  given  Poor  Law  out- 
relief  as  militating  against  their  o^vn  interests. 

12.  In  this  district  the  friendly  societies  both  sup- 
port hospitals  and  convalescent  homes,  and  also  lend  their 
aid  readily  and  heartily,  to  work,  for  example,  for  a 
Saturday  Hospital  Fund  from  which  they  themselves 
reap  little  or  no  advantage,  having  already  sufficient 
orders  for  their  own  members. 

13.  I  am  told  on  the  best  authority  that,  so  far  as  this 
district  is  concerned,  though  the  larger  benefit  societies  a"e 
strong  they  do  not  make  proportionate  advance.  The 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  men  (artisans,  etc.)  is  that 
the  moral  fibre  of  the  members  is  deteriorating,  especially 
in  the  younger  generation.  Young  men  do  not  see  why 
they  should  join,  since  in  the  last  resource,  in  case  of  sick- 
ness, parish  out-relief  can  be  obtained.  There  is  mu  h 
less  thought  of  provision  for  the  future.  The  suggest'on 
was  made  to  me  by  a  leading  artisan  that  if  able-bodied 
men  in  good  work,  received  parochial  out-relief  in  iUness 
(doctor  and  food)  they  should  be  required  to  repay  such 
assistance  by  instalments.  The  same  man  said  that 
when  a  member  of  a  benefit  society  asked  help  and  was 
proved  to  need  it,  he  should  not  receive  less  because 
he  was  a  friendly  society  member,  but  at  least  as  much  as 
others.  In  other  words,  that  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  thrift. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  GEORGE  S.  MORGAN,  MEMBER  OF  THE  WHITCHURCH 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  My  only  qualification  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
Poor  Law  administration  is  that  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Whitchurch  Board  of  Guardians  some  eighteen 
years,  and  taken  an  interest  in  the  various  questions  arising 
from  time  to  time.  I  may,  perhaps,  also  state  as  a  proof 
of  my  interest  in  the  social  well-being  of  my  fellows,  that  I 
have  been  instrumental  in  promoting  and  successfully 
carrying  out  a  housing  scheme,  under  the  Working  Class 
Housing  Act,  Part  3. 

2.  The  Whitchurch  Poor  Law  Union  is  almost  entirely 
rural,  having  only  two  small  towns  of  about  5,000  and 


1,200  population  ;  it  is  a  large  dairy  district  and  sparsely 
populated.  The  population  has  been  stationary  for  a 
good  number  of  years,  say  fifty,  the  insufficiency  of 
cottages  and  small  holdings  affording  little  chance  or 
attraction  for  any  increase. 

3.  I  do  not  know  of  any  new  departure  in  the  methods 
of  the  Whitchurch  Board. 

4.  Out-relief  is,  in  my  opinion,  useful  and  needful, 
but  requires  great  discretion  in  administering.  Indoor 
reUef,  in  my  judgment,  needs  modifying.    I  would  suggest 
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a  classilication  of  the  poor,  better  surroundings,  and  more 
comfort  for  the  worthy  but  unfortunate  poor.  It  is 
undesirable  that  such  should  have  to  associate  with  the 
dissolute  and  profligate  ones,  that  so  largely  fill  our  poor- 
houses. 

5.  The  classes  of  jjcrsons  apptying  for  relief  are  com- 
posed of  a  small  minority  who  have  become  stranded  in 
life  by  unfortunate  circumstances  ;  widows  left  with 
families  ;  old  people  who  have  been  unable,  out  of  the 
small  earnings  of  farm  labourers,  to  provide  for  old  age  ; 
but  the  greater  proportion  have  been  mprovident,  disso- 
lute, and  addicted  to  drink. 


6.  Pauperism  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  lack  of  induce- 
ment to  thrift,  drink,  and  immorality. 

7.  The  board  is  composed  of  the  larger  ratepayers, 
chiefly  landholders  or  farmers  in  rural  districts,  and 
tradesmen,  etc.,  in  urban  districts. 

8.  Each  case  is  fully  considered  upon  its  individual 
merits.  We  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  fixed  rules,  other 
than  those  deaUng  with  casuals  who  are  dealt  with  as 
severely  as  it  is  possible  under  the  existing  regulations. 
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STATEMENT  OF   EVIDENCE   BY   MR.  W.  A.  MORGAN,  MEMBER    OF    THE  LEOMINSTER 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Hereford. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Leominster  Board  of 
Guardians  for  about  twelve  years,  and  am  an  ex-member 
of  all  its  committees  ;  am  a  member  of  the  Herefordshire 
County  Council,  chairman  of  the  Sholdon  Parish  Council, 
trustee  of  a  Charity,  and  a  governor  (elected)  of  an 
endowed  secondary  school.    My  business  is  farming. 

Industrial  and  Social  Conditions  cf  Lccm'nstcr  UnioT.. 

2.  This  district  is  wholly  agi'icultural  and  only  contains 
Gne  town,  viz.,  Leominster  (which  contains  two  iron 
works  employing  about  fifty  men).  There  are  no  village 
industries,  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  being  princi- 
pally agricultural  labourers.  The  majority  of  the  young 
persons  born  in  the  district  migi'ate  to  the  large  towns 
-\nthin  a  few  years  of  leaving  school.  Consequently  the 
supply  of  efficient  labour  is  not  ec^ual  to  the  demand. 
There  is  a  sufficiency  of  casual  and  inefficient  labour, 
la  spite  of  the  improvement  in  recent  years,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  some  of  the  cottages  and  smaller  farmhouses 
leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

3.  Persons  applying  for  relief  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes : — • 

Class  1,  consisting  of  old  people  who  are  not  able 
to  earn  a  livehhood  and  have  to  be  assisted  out  of 
the  poor  rates. 

Class  2. — Persons  who  from  ill-health,  infirmity, 
or  a  determination  not  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families,  are  destitute  and  have 
to  be  reUeved. 

4.  Outdoor  relief  is  particularly  suitable  for  the  first 
class  and  indoor  rehef  should  be  used  for  the  second  class 
in  every  case  where  it  is  possible.  I  have  kno-n-n  cases 
where  old  deserving  persons  have  absolutely  refused  to 
enter  the  union  -workhouse,  and  I  believe  would  rather 
have  starved  if  not  alloAved  outdoor  rehef. 

5.  Causes  of  pauperism  are  di'unkemiess,  lack  of  tluift, 
want  of  forethought,  large  families  of  chikh'en,  and  ill- 
health.  There  are  practically  no  unemployed  in  tliis 
district  if  they  are  ^\dlling  to  work. 

6.  Classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 


are  chiefly  farmers,  except  in  the  town  of  Leominster, 
which  has  been  represented  by  two  ladies,  one  butcher, 
and  one  farmer  ;  and  now  is  by  one  lady,  two  innkeepers, 
and  one  farmer. 

7.  The  3-ear-book  of  the  Leominster  Board  of  Guar- 
dians contains  detailed  information  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  relief,  and  I  must  refer  jou  to  it  for  figures  sup- 
porting some  of  the  foregoing  statements.  It  can  be 
obtained  of  the  clerk  to  the  guardians.  Every  ease  for 
relief  that  comes  before  the  Leominster  Board  of  Guar- 
dians is  decided  on  its  merits  and  the  greatest  care  is 
taken  that  no  mistake  is  made  either  in  granting  relief 
to  those  who  do  not  need  it  or  in  refusing  it  to  those  who 
are  destitute. 

8.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  a  reform  in  the  Poor 
La.ws  in  the  following  directions : — 

(a)  Raising  the  Mcney. — It  seems  to  me  that,  at 
the  present  time,  the  careful,  thrifty  man  is  rated  to 
maintain  the  spendrift,  at  least  that  is  so  to  a 
certain  extent.  It  would  be  more  equitable  if  more 
money  were  supplied  from  Imperial  sources  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  rates,  either  as  pensions  for  the 
deserving  poor,  or  larger  grants  for  the  maintenance 
of  lunatics,  these  latter  being  a  very  heavy  charge 
on  the  local  rates. 

(b)  Administration. — Greater  discretion  ought  to 
be  given  to  boards  of  guardians  both  as  to  adminis- 
tration and  control. 

(c)  L%inatics. — With  regard  to  these,  they  should, 
in  my  opinion,  be  divided  into  two  classes.  Tlie 
more  dangerous  class  should  be  maintained  in  the 
present  asylums,  while  the  least  dangerous  should 
be  detained  in  the  workhouses,  or  in  other  institu- 
tions less  expensive  to  maintain  than  asylums. 

(d)  Tramps. — This  is  a  very  urgent  question.  The 
Leominster  Union  dealt  viith  6,571  tramps  in  the 
year  ending  March  29th,  1906.  Something  will 
have  to  be  done  to  discourage  this  tramping  about 
the  country.  My  experience  as  a  farmer  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  not  10  per  cent,  of  these  peox^le 
are  seeking  employment. 
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APPENDICES  : 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVII. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  W. 
BERKELEY  MURRAY,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.  (ENG.) ;  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  TENBURY 
UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Worcester. 


1.  I  am  a  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  I  have  been  in 
practice  here  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  I  have  been, 
and  am,  professionally  connected  with  all  the  agencies 
except  two  of  the  medical  clubs. 

2.  The  sanitary  authority  is  well  administered,  takes 
prompt  action  in  all  notified  cases,  supplies  disinfectants 
with  directions  for  use,  and  well  disinfects  houses  after 
the  conclusion  of  such  cases.  It  also  pays  for  anti- 
toxins, and  for  bacteriological  examinations  in  suspected 
cases.  There  is  also  an  isolation  hospital  for  small- 
pox cases  in  common  with  some  neighbouring  unions.  It 
also  looks  well  after  other  sanitary  matters. 

3.  The  Poor  Law  is  liberally  and  generously  adminis- 
tered. The  board  of  guardians  is  liberal,  and  never 
refuses  any  extras.  The  relieving  officer  is  careful, 
knows  the  district  well,  and  is  not  overworked.  The 
workhouse  is,  I  believe,  well  managed. 

4.  There  is  a  small  cottage  hospital,  friendly  societies 
with  a  total  of  about  700  membefs,  and  a  small  medical 
aid  association.  These  all  take  in  the  class  above  the 
pauper  class  ;  and  a  dispensary  supported  by  charitable 
subscriptions  which  serves  all  these,  and  also,  I  think, 
a  good  many  of  the  pauper  class.  I  do  not  think  that 
persons  higher  in  the  scale  often  take  advantage  of  these 


agencies,  except  that  some  ot  the  better  class  tradesmen 
are  members  of,  and  use  the  clubs. 

5.  These  agencies  all  co-operate  very  fairly.  The 
union  and  the  clubs  each  subscribe  to  the  cottage  hos- 
pital. To  a  certain  degree  they  overlap,  e.gr.,  a  poor 
woman  might  get  a  dispensary  ticket  and  be  attended, 
but  if  she  could  not  get  one  she  could  get  an  order  from 
the  relieving  officer  and  go  to  the  same  medical  attendant 

6.  The  same  medical  men  operate  the  whole  of  these 
agencies.  There  is  the  Poor  Law  at  the  bottom,  and  all 
these  other  agencies  in  which  by  individual  thrift,  or  by 
charitable  subscription  the  interspaces  are  filled  up.  I 
am  sure,  too,  that,  as  all  over  the  world,  all  the  medical 
men  do  a  considerable  amount  of  gratuitous  work. 

7.  I  do  not  think  that  in  this  district  the  health  of 
the  community  suffers  in  any  way  from  an  insufficiency 
in  amount  or  quality  of  medical  assistance  available  for 
the  poor. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  midwives  question,  I  think 
that  in  all  the  cases  where  the  patients  were  not  able 
and  wilhng  to  pay  themselves  for  a  doctor  called  in  to 
assist  the  midwife,  if  the  medical  officer  to  the  district 
of  the  union  were  sent  for  he  would  attend,  and  the 
relieving  officer  would  give  an  order  when  appUed  to 
for  such  assistance. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXXXVIII. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MRS.  HELEN   NEILD,  MEMBER  OF   THE  LEOMINSTER 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Hereford. 


1.  I  have  not  been  a  guardian  quite  two  years,  and 
therefore  do  not  know  much  of  the  working,  but  I  have 
always  been  interested  in  the  poor  of  Leominster,  and 
it  is'a  poor  place. 

2.  There  are  few  men  able  to  do  any  work  at  the 
union  as  so  many  are  feeble-minded,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  the  garden  is  cultivated.  Similarly  on  the 
women's  side,  a  charwoman  has  to  be  employed.  And 
we  are  glad  to  get  a  tramp  to  do  some  of  the  hard  work . 
The  painting  has  also  more  than  once  been  done  by 
a  tramping  painter. 

3.  We  have  been  able,  so  far,  to  look  after  our  children 
in  the  House,  sending  them  to  the  National  School, 
which  is  the  next  building.  We  do  not  board-out  any 
children. 

4.  As  long  as  men  or  women  are  able  to  keep  themselves 
clean  and  do  a  little  for  themselves,  I  think  outdoor  relief 
is  good  ;  when  not  able  to  look  after  themselves,  or  when 
belonging  to  a  drinking  family,  they  are  better  in  the 
House. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  mostly 
the  aged,  wives  of  men  v/ho  are  ill,  widows  with 
children,  or  girls  to  be  confined. 

6.  Pauperism  is  partly  caused  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  hardly  any  industry  for  men  or  women,  except  field 
labour,  which  is  poorly  paid,  and  therefore  they  cannot 
save  for  old  age.    We  also  are  a  great  drinking  county. 


which  is  partly  because  the  poor  have  formerly  had  so 
much  cider  given  as  part  payment  for  labour.  In 
Leominster  we  have  thirty-eight  public-houses  for  a 
population  of  under  6,000. 

7.  The  guardians  are  for  the  out-parishes  mostly 
farmers.  For  the  borough,  at  the  last  election,  twj 
publicans  came  forward  for  the  one  seat  vacant,  and 
threw  out  my  only  lady  companion  (out  of  thirty 
guardians),  leaving  the  borovigh  represented  by  tw3 
publicans,  one  farmer,  and  myself.  More  lady  guardians 
are  sorely  needed. 

8.  The  relief  varies  from  Is.  6d.  to  os.,  the  latter  very 
seldom  given.  The  sick  are  left  for  the  doctor  to  direct 
the  supply  of  food,  etc.  Occasionally  a  nurse  is  paid  for. 
It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  that  the  relief  is  always  wisely 
given. 

9.  The  infirmary  for  the  men  is  badly  situated  ;  it 
contains  eleven  beds,  and  is  under  a  sleeping  ward,  which 
prevents  rest  for  those  above.  The  beds  are  now  full,  and 
there  are  two  other  patients  who  should  be  accommodated 
there.  Any  operations  and  deaths  take  place  in  this 
room.  There  is  need  for  another  room  on  the  men's 
side,  but  the  visiting  committee  do  not  see  how  they 
can  give  one. 

10.  There  is  great  need  for  the  power  to  keep  the  weak- 
minded  girls  in  the  workhouse,  or  that  there  should  be  a. 
home  to  which  such  could  be  sent,  as  we  constantly  get 
such  girls  back  again  with  a  second  baby. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS.  4T3 
APPENDIX  No.  CXXXIX. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY 
MR.  THEODORE  NEILD,  M.A.,  WHO  HAS  BEEN  AN  ACTIVE  MEMBER  OF  THE  COTTAGE 
HOSPITAL  COMMITTEE,  AND  THE  HONORARY  SECRETARY  OF  THE  PARISH  NURSE 
SOCIETY.  

Rural  Districts — Hereford. 


1.  There  is  assistance  given  by  the  parish  doctor  to 
persons  in  receipt  of  relief,  whether  in  the  House  or  out. 
The  provision  in  the  House  is  inadequate;  all  stages  of 
ailment  to  moribundity  have  to  be  treated  in  one  room. 

2.  The  Leominster  Cottage  Hospital,  with  five  beds 
(three  more  about  to  be  added),  is  a  very  efficient  agency 
for  all  that  such  an  institution  can  do.  The  nursing  is 
good,  and  the  medical  men  do  admirably  for  the  patients. 
There  is  no  charge  when  the  patient  is  not  easily  able 
to  pay. 

3.  More  serious  operations  mostly  go  to  Hereford  In- 
firmary. Admission  to  Hereford  as  out  or  in-patients  is 
through  subscribers'  tickets.  Eye  and  ear  cases  of  a 
serious  kind  usually  go  to  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  at 
Hereford,  again  with  subscribers'  tickets.  Sometimes 
these  are  obtained  by  persons  who  ought  to  contribute 
something,  and  this  makes  Hereford  (where  the  patient 
and  his  friends  are  asked  for  nothing)  more  popular  with 
a  certain  class.  The  Leominster  Hospital  expects  those 
who  can  pay  to  do  so  according  to  their  means. 

4.  There  are  the  usual  benefit  societies'  club  doctors. 

5.  The  parish  nurse  goes  mainly  to  the  aged,  and  to 


chronic  cases,  among  the  poor  without  respect /"^to« 
denomination.  Good  work  is  done  in  this  way  among 
those  unable  themselves  to  pay  for  nursing.  At  present 
no  maternity  work  is  done  by  the  Parish  Nurse  Society. 
There  are  efficient  private  maternity  nurses,  and  the 
Parish  Nurse  Committee  have  it  in  view  to  arrange  with 
some  qualified  nurse  to  attend  from  twelve  to  twenty 
matsrnity  cases  among  tliose  not  able  to  pay  an  adequate 
fee. 

G.  Hereford  Infirmary  and  the  Leominster  Cottage 
Hospital  overlap  a  little  through  the  attraction  of  sub- 
scribers' tickets  at  Hereford,  which  frank  the  patient 
entirely.  Many  cases  go  to  Hereford  which  could  be 
well  treated  at  the  Cottage  Hospital  here.  The  people 
have  a  fare  to  pay,  or  beg,  but  this  does  not  equalise 
matters.  My  personal  opinion  is  that  the  ticket  system 
is  not  satisfactory. 

7.  I  am  doubtful  whether  in  this  town  all  the  above 
agencies  could  be  brought  under  one  management. 

8.  The  provision  made  in  Leominster  for  the  poor, 
with  the  exception  of  maternity  work  nnd  workhouse 
infirmary  {see  above),  is  probably  sufficient. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXL. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  GEORGE  H.  NEWITT,  RELIEVING  OFFICER  AND 
COLLECTOR  IN  THE  DRAYTON  UNION  FOR  THE  LAST  TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS. 


KuRAL  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  This  union  consists  of  fourteen  parishes,  most  rf 
them  with  a  large  acreage  and  small  scattered  population. 
Market  Drayton  is  the  only  town,  and  with  that  exception 
the  people  are  entirely  employed  in  agricultural  in- 
dustries. In  Market  Drayton  tlie  principal  employers 
of  labour  are  two  iron  foundries,  three  brewery  companies, 
and  the  usual  industries  of  a  small  country  towi.  There 
is  a  scarcity  of  cottage  accommodation,  but  very  little 
slum  property.  Market  Drayton  is  the  only  one  of  the 
fourteen  parishes  which  does  not  decrease  in  population, 
and  there  the  increase  is  not  up  to  the  natural  standard 
increase  of  b  rths  over  deaths. 

2.  No  particular  experiments  in  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion have  been  tried.  Boarding-out  children  has  been 
successful  here,  and  the  guardians  are  strict  in  making 
relatives  pay  to  paupers  when  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

.3.  Some  years  ago,  in  the  late  chairman's  (Mr.  Walter 
Minor)  time  the  workhouse  test  was  applied,  and  with 
most  beneficial  results.  After  Mr.  Minor's  death,  and 
more  particularly  smce  receipt  of  a  Circular  Letter  from 
the  Local  Government  Board  on  the  subject  of  outdoor 
relief,  this  rule  has  become  almost  a  dead  letter,  and  for 
some  time  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the  amount  of 
out-relief  given,  with  no  decrease  m  the  number  of  in- 
mates at  the  workhouse.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  strict  administration  of  out-relief  is  beneficial  to  the 
community  at  large.  The  young  people  having  their 
attention  drawn  to  the  matter  by  being  called  upon  to 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  their  parents, 
are  more  anxious  to  make  provision  for  their  own  old  age, 
and  are  more  careful  to  enter  friendly  societies.  I  find 
that  it  also  improves  the  moral  tone  of  the  working 
classes,  making  them  more  independent  and  self-support- 
ing. 

4.  Tlie  aged,  infirm,  and  persons  disabled  by  illness 
are  almost  the  only  class  who  now  apply  here  for  relief. 


It  is  very  seldom  that  ajiplication  is  made  by  able-bodied 
persons,  except  an  occasional  case  of  sickness  in  their 
families,  periods  of  scarcity  of  work,  generally  in  in- 
clement weather. 

5.  Drink  and  improvident  habits  certainly  cause  the 
bulk  of  pauperism  in  this  union.  Years  ago  there  were 
a  number  of  dividend  clubs  in  this  neighbourhood,  which, 
owing  to  bad  management,  broke  up,  leaving  many  of 
their  members  too  old  to  enter  another  friendly  society  ; 
this  accounts  for  a  small  percentage  of  cases.  There  is 
also  a  class  of  young  people,  brought  up  under  bad  con- 
ditions, who  are  neither  mentally  ror  physically  fit  to 
earn  the  average  w'age,  who  immediately  become  charge- 
able to  the  rates  in  case  of  sickness  or  scarcity  of  em- 
l^loymen  t 

6.  Outdoor  relief  in  this  union  is  given  either  in  money 
or  by  tickets  for  provisions  upon,  tradesmen.  Out- 
relief  is  rarely  refused  in  cases  of  old  or  disabled  persons 
who  have  led  a  fairly  decent  life,  provided  circumstances 
admit  of  their  living  in  safety  and  comparative  comfort. 
The  guardians  endeavour  to  treat  each  case  on  its  merits. 
In  an  increasing  number  of  cases,  however,  owing  to  the 
young  people  leaving  the  villages  to  obtain  higher  wages 
m  to\Mis,  out-relief  cannot  safely  be  given,  the  old  people 
having  no  one  to  attend  tj  their  wants.  In  considering 
applications  from  persons  receiving  money  from  friendly 
societies,  the  guardians  invariably  deal  with  applicants 
in  a  liberal  manner 

7.  If  greater  facilities  could  be  given  for  boarding-out 
children  whose  parents  are  likely  to  lemain  jjermanently, 
or  for  some  considerable  time,  in  the  workhouse,  I  think 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  children. 
Our  oaly  failures  with  children  boarded-out  has  been  in 
cases  where  the  children  have  remained  m  the  work- 
house a  length  of  time  before  circumstances  permitted 
them  to  be  boarded-out. 


Hi  APPENDICES  : 

APPENDIX  No.  CXLI. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  THOMAS  OSELAND,  RELIEVING  OFFICER  OF  THE 

TENBURY  UNION. 

EuRAL  DisTBiCTS— Worcester. 


1.  I  first  entered  the  Poor  Law  service  in  September, 
1882,  when  I  was  appointed  relieving  olFicer  for  the 
Bockleton  District  of  the  above  union.  In  January,  1889, 
the  reheving  officer  for  the  Tenbury,  or  No.  1  District, 
resigned  owing  to  ill-health,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians 
then  decided  to  amalgamate  the  two  relief  districts,  and 
they  appointed  me  relieving  officer  for  the  whole  union.  I 
alsoholdtheofiiceof  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and  marri- 
ages and  collector  for  the  guardians.  The  above  appoint- 
ments I  have  now  held  for  upwards  of  twenty-four  years, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  under  the  most  pleasant  relations 
possible.  During  the  above  period  various  kinds  of  case 
have  naturally  come  under  my  notice  which  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  diligence,  care,  and  discrimination  which 
should  be  used  by  relieving  officers  in  dealing  with  the 
applicants  and  in  reporting  their  applications. 

2.  The  whole  of  this  union  is  an  entirely  agricultural 
district,  the  chief  industry,  apart  from  general  farming,  is 
fruit  and  hop-growing,  which  provides  a  vast  amount  of 
extra  labour,  especially  during  the  gathering  season. 
During  the  month  of  September  several  tlio'.isand  strangeis 
are  imported  into  the  district  from  the  more  populous 
parts  of  the  county  (Worcester)  and  from  the  adjoining 
counties,  to  assist  in  gathering  the  hops.  Accommodation 
for  these  extra  people  is  provided  on  the  various  farms 
where  they  are  emploj'ed. 

3.  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  out-relief  should  be 
given  in  all  cases  where  the  character  and  the  general 
circiimstances  of  the  case  will  reasonably  permit  the  same 
to  be  given.  I  also  advocate  that  special  consideration 
should  be  given  to  applicants  who  have  endeavoured  to 
provide  for  old  age,  but,  by  some  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, have  been  comjDelled  to  apply  to  the  guardians  for 
.relief. 


4.  Indoor  relief,  under  the  present  conditions,  is  well 
administered  and  the  inmates  are  w  ell  cared  for  generally. 
Many  a  good  life  is  often  saved  by  the  patient  being  re- 
moved to  the  union  Lifirmary,  where  they  can  have  proper 
attention  and  nourishments. 

5.  Classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  principally 
old  and  infirm  farm  labourers  and  general  laboureis,  and 
the  widows  of  such.  We  seldom  get  an  application  from 
an  able-bodied  man,  unless  it  is  in  case  of  sickness  of 
himself,  wife  or  family. 

6.  I  attribute  the  pauperism  in  this  union  to  the 
following  causes  : — 

(a)  The  low  wages  which  are  paid  to  agricultur  il 
labourers  are  not  sufficienc  to  enable  them  to  briEg 
up  a  family  aa^;  make  a  provision  for  old  age. 

(b)  Want  of  thrift,  and  men  marrying  young  and 
undomesticated  women  who  have  no  idea  of  house- 
keeping or  laying  out  their  husbands'  wages  to  the 
best  advantage. 

(c)  Intemperance. 

(d)  The  smashing  up  of  old  local  clubs  which 
existed  twenty  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  closing  the 
members  had  little  or  nothing  to  receive,  and  were 
then  too  old  to  join  a  good  sound  society. 

7.  The  board  of  guardians  meet  every  other  Tuesday 
at  the  board-room  at  11  a.m.  The  relief -lists  are  revised 
every  three  months.  All  fresh  applications  are  submitted 
to  the  board  every  board-day  for  their  consideration. 
Urgent  cases  are  dealt  with  by  the  relieving  officer  giving 
casual  relief  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  reporting  the  same  to  the  board  at  their  next  meeting. 
All  cases  are  thoroughly  investigated  and  treated  accord- 
ing to  their  merits.  Relieving  officer  has  pay-stations  in 
different  parts  of  his  district  where  he  attends  cn  ap- 
pointed days  and  times. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLn. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  E.  E.  OWEN,  MEMBER  OF  THE  CHURCH  STRETTON 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


EuBAL  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  Having  lived  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the  last 
thirty-six  years  I  have  had  opportunities  of  studying  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  and  hr^ve  always  taken 
an  interest  in  their  welfare.  I  have  also  been  a  guardian 
for  about  sixteen  years. 

2.  This  is  purely  an  agricultural  district,  and  the 
labourers  are  chiefly  employed  by  the  farmers  and  gentry. 

3.  I  know  of  no  experiments  in  Poor  Law  administration 
in  this  union. 

4.  I  have  always  held  that  judicious  outdoor  relief  was 
better  than  indoor,  being  cheaper  and  more  congenial  to 
the  poor  who  have  a  most  strong  aversion  to  the  comfortless 
"  house  "  and  its  humiliating  restrictions,  and  in  this  they 
only  show  the  same  spirit  that  has  made  our  country 
■what  she  is. 

5.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  consists  mostly 
of  old  or  infirm  labourers  (or  their  widows)  whose  wage 
when  in  the  prime  of  life  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  provide  for  old  age  or  infirmity.  As  a  rule  they  have  had 
large  families  and  although  good  workmen  and  steady  in 
then-  habits  the  average  wage  in  then  best  days  would 
not  be  more  than  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  week  with  cottage 
and  potato  ground  together  with  food  at  harvest  time, 


and  out  of  this  they  had  to  provide  food  and  clothing  for 
themselves,  their  wives,  and  in  some  instances  as  many  as 
ten  children.  At  the  present  time  in  consequence  of  agita- 
tion that  took  place  some  years  ago  and  also  because  labour 
is  more  scarce  the  wages  are  much  better,  being  from 
13s.  to  14s.  per  week  with  an  additional  £3  for  the  two 
harvests  (  n  lieu  of  food)  together  with  the  other 
privileges  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  the  applications  lor  relief  will,  I  think,  be 
much  diminished,  if  they  do  not  entu-eiy  cease. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
is  composed  generally  of  farmers. 

7.  Relief  is  granted  either  by  admission  into  the  House 
or  a  small  weekly  allowance  of  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  week 
and  occasionally  a  little  more. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  hard  and  fast 
rule,  but  that  all  cases  should  be  treated  on  their  merits  and 
if  deserving  of  relief  the  amount  should  be  more  adequate 
than  at  present,  and  that  in  no  case  should  a  labouring 
man  with  a  family  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the  allow- 
ance as  at  present,  for  by  so  doing  we  are  preventing  him 
from  making  a  provision  for  his  ovnx  old  age  and  thereby 
perpetuating  pauperism. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXLIII. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  DR.  F.  K. 
PIGOTT,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  ATCHAM  UNION. 

Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  In  1891  I  was  appointed  district  medical  ofScer 
of  the  St.  Chad's  district  of  the  Atcham  Union, 
containing  part  of  the  borough  of  Shrewsbury  and  rural 
districts  lying  to  the  north,  and  extending  nine  miles. 
I  am  senior  medical  officer  to  the  Shrewsbury  Dispensary, 
which  appointment  I  have  held  for  over  twenty  years. 

2.  With  regard  to  agencies  for  medically  assisting  the 
poor  with  medicine  or  advice,  there  are  none  under  the 
sanitary  authority  or  the  town  council  except  infectious 
hospital,  which  is  too  expensive  for  the  poor  people. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  Poor  Law  there  are  the  work- 
house hospital  and  district  medical  officers. 

4.  Voluntary. — The  Salop  Infirmary ;  Eye  and  Ear 
Hospital ;  Baschurch  Convalescent  Home.  Each  of  these 
institutions  takes  in  all  classes  and  the  same  applies  to 
the  clubs. 

5.  The  Shrewsbury  Disp3  Jsa"y  is  for  the  thrifty  classas. 


6.  The  only  overlapping  is  between  the  Salop  In- 
firmary and  the  Shrewsbury  Dispensary,  which  is  at 
present  under  very  careful  consideration.  The  Poor 
Law  co-02)erate3. 

7.  To  hand  over  to  one  authority  or  agency  the  whole 
work  of  medical  assistance  of  the  jjoor  would  give  a  taint 
of  23auperism  to  voluntary  agencies,  and  would  interfere 
very  largely  with  the  voluntary  interest  taken  in  them. 
With  regard  to  medical  assistance  to  the  poor,  I  should 
strongly  advise  that  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
guardians. 

8.  So  far  as  this  locality  is  concerned,  there  is  am2ile 
medical  assistance  for  the  poor,  and  during  the  many 
years  I  have  been  connected  with  the  Poor  Law  I 
never  have  had  a  complaint  on  this  head. 

9.  I  can  only  say  that  all  the  agencies,  including  the 
Poor  Law,  work  most  cordially  together  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLIV. 


STATEMENT    OF   EVIDENCE    BY   MR.  SETH    POWELL,    RELIEVING   OFFICER    OF  THE 

OSWESTRY  INCORPORATION. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  The  district  for  which  I  am  relieving  officer  has 
between  17,000  and  18,000  inhabitant'.  The  town  of 
Oswestry,  with  nearly  10,000,  is  included  in  this.  Here 
the  Cambrian  Railway  Works  are  situated,  givmg  em- 
ployment to  about  400  or  so  hands,  and  are  the  chief 
source  of  emploj-ment  in  the  towTi.  In  the  outlying 
districts  are  stone  and  lime  quarries,  and  brickworks, 
but  my  whole  district  outside  the  iovra.  is  chiefly  an 
agricultural  one. 

2.  There  are  no  peculiarities  of  administration  here, 
only  that  the  boarding-out  of  orphan  children  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  considerable  time  with  great 
success. 

3.  Cases  for  outdoor  relief  are  always  specially  in- 


vestigated, and  all  thoroughly  deserving  ones  are  in- 
variably granted  relief. 

4.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  are  old  peoi^le — 
chiefly  widows — who  are  \yast  the  age  to  sufficiently 
maintain  themselves  ;  widows  with  families  dependent 
upon  them  ;  deserted  women  with  families,  and  in  some 
cases  men  suffering  from  chronic  infirmity,  and  unable  to 
maintain  their  families. 

5.  Old  age  to  a  certain  extent  is  a  cause  of  pauperism, 
and  also  improv  dence  ;  no  doubt  drink,  unfortunately, 
is  responsible  for  much  immediate  pauperism. 

6.  Outdoor  relief  is  administered  at  different  pay- 
stations  in  the  districts,  and  these  are  situated  in  the 
most  convenient  places  for  the  recipients  thereof. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  H.  READ,  ASSISTANT  OVERSEER  FOR  ELLESMERE 
URBAN  AND  RURAL;  FOR  SOME  YEARS  ONE  OF  THE  LOCAL  DISTRIBUTORS  OF 
PHILLIPS'  CHARITY  AND  SECRETARY  FOR  THE  LOCAL  BRANCH  OF  ANCIENT 
ORDER  OF  FORESTERS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


Charities  and  Vohm'.ary  Efforts. 

1.  As  a  former  distributor  of  Phillips'  Charity  (flannel 
and  blankets)  ore  frequently  noticed  that  there  were 
many  instances  where  the  same  was  of  very  great  service. 

2.  With  regard  to  charities  generally,  I  think  trustees 
should  hold  a  sum  of  money  m  reserve  for  cases  of 
emergency. 

3.  The  effect  on  the  recipients  of  charity  and  Poor 
Law  out-relief  is  humiliating. 


Friendly  Societies. 

4.  The  benefits  in  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  Friendly 
Society,  Court  and  Manor  House,  No.  1491,  are : — 
Sick  pay,  7s.  to  10s.  per  week  for  twenty-six  weeks  ; 
half-pay,  fifty-two  weeks  ;  and  quarter-pay  as  long  as 
needed.  Out  of  a  membership  of  228,  no  fewer  than 
sixty-two  members  were  last  year  in  receipt  of  sick-pay, 
£159  10s.  5d.  being  expended  in  this  way,  and,  in  addition, 
funeral  payments  amoimted  to  £55. 
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5.  Friendly  societies,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  keep  down 
the  poor  rate  very  materially  when  properly  managed. 

6.  Wages  (no  limit)  probably  range  from  14s.  to  22s. 
per  week. 

7.  Friendly  societies  can  provide  for  old-age  pensions 
with  the  aid  of  a  Government  grant.  Although  we  really 
have  no  pension  fmid,  whenever  a  member  becomes 
incapacitated  for  work,  quarter-pay,  2s.  6d.  a  week  is 
allowed. 


8.  If  free  medical  State  relief  were  limited  to  members 
of  friendly  societies  it  should  be  beneficial. 

9.  Voluntary  hospitals  should  be  established. 

10.  A  State  system  of  old-age  pensions  is  highly 
desirable  esp3C!ally  in  deserving  cases. 

11.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  possibility  of  further  co- 
operation between  friendly  societies  and  hospitals.  Our 
balance  sheet  (enclosed)  shows  that  if  it  were  not  for 
money  invested  we  could  not  go  on.  Very  little  new 
blood  is  introduced  now. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLVI. 


STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  H.  REYNOLDS,   RELIEVING   OFFICER  OF  THE 

OSWESTRY  INCORPORATION. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  was  appointed  relieving  officer  to  the  Oswestry 
Incorporation  on  May  22nd,  189.3,  and  had  been  appointed 
deputy  relieving  cfiScer  previously  during  the  illness 
of  our  upper  district  relieving  officer  and  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board.    I  have 

'  therefore  seen  nearly  fifteen  years'  service,  and  also  a  few 
ohanges  during  that  period.  There  are  only  now  three 
members  sitting  on  the  Board  at  the  time  I  was  appointed. 

2.  The  social  conditions  are  about  the  same  as  I  have 
^always  kno\\'n  them  (excepting  election  times  when  we 

are  treated  to  a  little  friendly  rivalry  between  the  different 
parties)  also  the  industrial  conditions,  although  just  now 
there  is  an  agitation  amongst  the  colliers  which  might 
likely  end  in  a  strike  and  affect  Chirk,  which  has  two 
large  collieries  situated  in  our  incorporation. 

3.  I  don't  know  of  any  peculiarities  in  the  admuiistra- 
'tion  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  the  experiment  of  detaining 

harmless  lunatics  in  workhouses  might  be  tried  to  advan- 
tage. 

4.  Both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  are  good,  and  we 
couldn't  do  without  one  any  more  than  the  other,  but 
some  of  the  outdoor  poor  would  be  a  lot  better  in.  I 
had  a  case  some  years  ago  of  an  old  woman  whom  1 


asked  repeatedly  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  I  told  her 
she  would  be  better  off  by  far.  &he  refused,  and  sub- 
sequently she  was  burnt  to  death,  and  its  a  marvel  how 
a  great  many  more  escape  tragic  deaths.  I  notice  that 
I  admit  more  smgle  men  into  the  workhouse  than  married 
men,  or  widowers. 

5.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  is  not  really 
the  deserving,  in  some  cases,  and  I  notice  a  tendency 
now  for  persons  to  think  they  can  get  relief  by  asking 
for  it,  and  that  they  ought  to  have  it,  and  not  be  refused. 

6.  The  causes  of  pauperism  to  my  mind  are  chiefly 
drink,  and  idleness,  in  a  good  many  cases.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions,  where  widows  are  left  with  large 
families,  and  where  married  men  with  families  are  stricken 
down  with  illness,  who  then  become  quite  destitute  owing 
to  their  neglect  in  not  joining  some  friendly  society. 

7.  The  relief  in  money  is  administered  by  the  relieving 
officers  at  their  own  residence  and  at  different  stations, 
weekly  and  fortnightly.  Medical  orders  given,  and 
admissions  to  workhouse  when  visiting  these  stations 
if  asked  for.  Vagrants  are  admitted  to  the  vagrant  wards 
by  ticket  from  the  police  sergeant. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  GEORGE  RICHARDSON,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS 
OF  THE  WHITCHURCH  UNION ;  ASSISTANT  TO  FORMER  CLERK  TO  GUARDIANS, 
FROM  1868  TO  1892  ;  APPOINTED  VACCINATION  OFFICER,  1875  ;  REGISTRAR  OF 
BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS,  1882  ;   ASSISTANT  CLERK,  1890,  AND  CLERK  IN  1892. 


RUR.4L  Districts-— Shropshire. 


1.  The  union,  which  is  almost  entirely  agricultural, 
consists  of  twenty-seven  parishes.  Area,  40,053  acres  ; 
population,  12,055,  5,219  residing  in  the  urban  parish  of 
Whitchurch.  It  is  situate  in  three  counties,  viz.,  Salop, 
Fhnt,  and  Chester,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Cheshire 
cheese  and  dairy-farming  district.  At  Whitchurch,  the 
only  market  town,  there  is  an  iron  foundry  (emplojang 
150  people),  and  the  London  and  North-Western  and 


Cambrian  Railway  Companies  employ  somewhat  largely, 
Whitchurch  being  a  junction— other\vise  the  town  lives 
on  the  surrounding  agricultural  neighbourhood.  The 
town  is  growing  in  favour  as  a  residential  district.  Charit- 
able institutions  are  numerous,  but  overlap  considerably, 
and  there  has  been  a  growing  desire  for  some  •  years  to  con- 
solidate the  charities.  The  working  classes,  generally, 
are  fairly  thrifty,  and  friendly  societies  abound,  and  are 
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strongly  supported,  the  local  Oddfellows'  Lodge  having 
alone  a  memlbership  exceeding  1,000.  An  old-age  pension 
scheme  is  connected  with  the  local  Foresters'  Society, 
43.  6d.  per  week  for  members  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 
The  union  is  divided  'nto  three  medical  districts,  and 
there  is  an  infirmary  separate  from  the  workhouse. 

2 '  There  are  no  peculiarities  or  experiments  in  Poor  Law 
-■administration  in  this  union. 

3.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  indoor  relief.  People 
■frequently  apply  for  relief  whose  relatives  are  in  a  position 
"to  keep  them,  and  would  raise  no  objection  to  their  re- 
ceiving relief  in  money,  but  offer  the  House  and  they  would 
not  allow  them  to  become  inmates.  Once  persons  become 
pauperised  by  out-i'elief  they  seldom  seem  to  have  any 
desire  to  get  off  the  hst,  and  in  some  cases  peoj^le  look 
forward  to  becoming  paui^ers  because  their  parents  had 
relief.  In  the  case  of  old  people  indoor  relief  is  far  prefer- 
able, as  the  amount  allowed  by  the  guardians,  even  when 
supplemented  by  begging  (which  is  generally  the  case), 
is  not  sufficient  to  find  them  with  the  common  necessaries 
•of  life  ,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  simply  dragging 
out  a  miserable  existence.  The  House  is  also  preferable 
for  infirm  aged  people  who  have  no  friends  to  look  after 
them; 

4.  The  classes  of  persons  applj-ing  for  relief  comprise 
worn-out  agricultural  and  general  labourers,  people  who 
have  become  pauperised  through  drunken  and  thriftless 
jhabits,  and  young  widows  with  children. 

5.  The  cause  of  pauperism  is  generally  due  to  the  fact 
■that  the  labouring  classes,  especially  those  having  had 
large  families,  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  save  money 
to  provide  for  old  age  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  due  largely  to 
intemperate  and  lazy  habits. 

6.  In  the  urban  parish  of  Wliitchurch,  which  returns 
■nine  guardians,  there  are  six  tradesmen  and  retired  trades- 
men, one  soUcitor,  one  insm'ance  agent,  and  one  no  occupa- 
tion.   The  rural  parishes  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  repre- 

jflented  by  farmers. 

Details  of  Relief  Administration. 

7.  Relief  on  loan  to  be,  when,  from  the  circumstances 
•of  the  case,  or  the  prospects  of  the  persons  reheved,  there 
would  be  a  probability  of  repayment.  Medical  orders, 
attendances  in  confinement  and  funerals  especially,  as  far 
as  po.?sible  to  be  on  loan. 

8.  Orders  of  maintenance  on  children  and  grand- 
children of  paupers  to  be  made  and  enforced. 

9.  Funeral  expenses  to  be  wholly  paid  by  the  board  or 
no  part  (bearers  excej^ted).  No  ornaments  of  any  kind 
:to  be  allowed  on  coffins.  Undertakers  allowing  any  to  be 
jirovided  to  forfeit  their  claim  on  the  Board. 

10.  Relief  Generally. — All  applications  (special  circum- 
Btances  excepted)  to  be  made  in  person,  if  able ;  other- 
wise by  a  member  of  the  applicant's  family,  to  the  relieving 
officer.  A  medical  certificate  to  be  required  by  him  in 
^ases  arising  from  sickness  or  accident. 


11.  Out-Relief  to  he  Refused  to  : — 

(a)  Single  able-bodied  men  and  women. 

[h)  Married  women  deserted  by  their  husbands  or 
whose  husbands  are  in  gaol  for  crime. 

(c)  Widow  with  one  child  only. 

{d)  Wido^^  s  vnih  chikli'en,  who  have  received  and 
spent  club  or  bm'ial  money  improvidently ;  or  have 
disposed  of  husband's  effects  and  spent  proceeds 
within  six  months  of  his  death. 

(e)  Persons  living  with  relations  considered  able  to 
maintain  tbern. 

(/)  Persons  pauperised  by  their  own  misconduct, 
improvidence,  or  intemperance. 

ig)  Persons  living  in  houses  not  fit  for  habitation  or 
with  inadequate  accommodation. 

(/()  Persons  whose  childi'en  are  in  a  destitute  or 
neglected  state. 

(i)  Persons  non-resident  in  union. 

{})  Persons  occupjnng  habitation  exceeding  £6  rent 
rural  and  £7  urban,  or  M  itli  more  than  half  an  acre  of 
land  attached. 

[k]  Bastard  children  apart  from  mother,  unless 
deserted  or  motherless, 

(I)  Persons  whose  children  or  grand- children  are 
believed  to  be  able  to  maintain  them. 

{m)  Persons  abusing  relieving  officer,  giving  false 
information,  or  wilfully  concealing  any  fact. 

(n)  Imbeciles  and  idiots. 

12.  Out-Relief  to  he  on  the  folloiving  scales  and  for  not 
exceeding  three  months : — • 

(a)  Widows  with  more  than  one  child.  Is.  per  week 
for  each  child  after  the  first. 

(6)  Single  persons  not  to  exceed  2s.  Cd.  per  week. 
This  is  the  general  rule  but  there  are  exceptions, 

1 3.  The  following  reforms  are  suggested  by  experience : — 
(a)  Tliat  in  view  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of 

maternity  cases  Poor  Law  authoiities  should  be  em- 
powered to  detain  on  the  union  workliouse  for  such 
2)e]'iod  as  they  may  think  fit  not  exceeding  twelve 
calendar  months  all  single  women  dehvered  of  an 
illegitimate  child  therein,  the  period  of  such  deten- 
tion to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the 
child. 

{b)  That  Poor  Law  authorities  should  have  power  to 
detain  feeble-minded  inmates,  male  or  female,  who 
cannot  be  dealt  -mWx  uiKler  the  Lunacy  Act,  and  who 
by  their  vicious  mode  of  life  become  a  nuisance  to  the 
public  and  a  danger  to  the  morality  of  the  district, 

(c)  That  inmates  of  the  workhouse  who  have  been 
compelled  to  seek  admittance  through  no  fault  of 
their  own  should  have  better  treatment  than  those 
persons  who  have  become  paupers  by  reason  of  their 
drunken  and  thriftless  habits. 

{d)  That  the  powers  given  by  the  Poor  Law  Act, 
1899,  whereby  guardians  may  pass  a  resolution  that 
they  will  take  sole  control  of  a  child  until  it  attains  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  should  be  made  appUcable  to  all 
children  maintained  by  Poor  Law  authorities. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXLVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  J. 
WOODWARD  RILEY,  M.R.C.S.  (ENG.),  1879,  L.R.C.P.,  L.M.  (EDIN.),  1882,  MEMBER  OF 
THE  BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  ;  LATE  RESIDENT  SURGEON,  GENERAL  HOS- 
PITAL, BIRMINGHAM ;  SURGEON  R.M.S.,  "  LARNE  "  ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  HEATH 
TOWN  DISTRICT,  WOLVERHAMPTON,  FROM  JUNE  16TH,  1879,  TO  OCTOBER  15TH,. 
1879  ;  DEPUTY  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  WOLVERHAMPTON  V/ORKHOUSE,  ABOUT  ONE 
AND  A  HALF  YEARS  ;  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  PONTESBURY  DISTRICT  OF  ATCHAM 
UNION  FROM  DECEMBER  5TH,  1892,  TO  PRESENT  TIME  ;  CERTIFYING  FACTORY 
SURGEON  ABOUT  SIX  YEARS,  ETC.,  ETC. 


RuBAL  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  sanitary  autlaority  is  only 
eoncemed  in  the  supply,  and  advice  as  to  use,  of  disin- 
fectants in  infectious  cases,  and  in  securing  isolation  if 
necessary. 

2.  The  Poor  Law  operates  in  the  usual  way.  I  am 
medical  officer  of  the  Pontesbury  District,  performing 
the  medical  officer's  usual  duties. 

3.  We  have  a  district  nurse  who  is  mainly  kept  hero 
by  means  of  voluntarj'^  subscriptions,  but  patients  are 
required  to  pay  a  small  fee  if  they  are  able  to  do  so. 
There  are  also  friendly  societies  in  the  district  lending 
aid  to  the  artisan  and  labouring  classes. 

4.  The  district  nurse  and  Poor  Law  co-operate  fully, 
EC  far  as  the  nurse's  time  allows,  and  there  is  no  over- 


lapping in  this  instance,  or  with  the  friendly  societies. 

5.  To  hand  over  to  one  authority  or  agency  the  whole 
work  of,  and  duty  of,  medical  assistance  to  the  poor  would, 
I  think,  be  metaphorically  equivalent  to  cutting  our 
own  throats,  for  it  seems  to  me  it  would  lay  an  unneces- 
sary burden  upon  the  rates,  encourage  pauperism,  and 
check  voluntary  effort. 

6.  The  health  of  the  community  does  not,  I  think,, 
suffer  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  medical  assistance, 
but  much  help  could  be  given,  and  better  results  obtained, 
by  the  employment  of  respectable  women  to  thoroughlj'- 
cleanse  and  keep  clean  the  homes  of  the  poor  where  there 
is  sickness  in  the  house,  and  a  qualified  nurse  is  not  neces- 
sary for  this  purpose. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXLIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  FRED  ROBERTS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  ELLESMERE 
LODGE  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  DRUIDS  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY,  OSWESTRY  DISTRICT. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  The  Ellesmere  Lodge  is  one  of  twenty-six  lodges, 
comprising  the  Oswestry  District,  which  has  an  enrol- 
ment of  2,918  members,  and  a  total  capital  of 
£14,596  15s.  3d.  Most  of  this  money  is  invested  mortgage 
on  freehold  property  in  the  area  of  the  district  which 
members  have  acquired,  and  £450  lis.  4d.  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank,  to  meet  any  contingency.  The 
amount  paid  out  in  sick-pay  to  members  was,  for  the 
year,  £2,122  6s.  8d.,  an  increase  of  £339  over  the  previous 
year,  whilst  £391  was  paid  in  fimeral  donations.  Interest 
received  on  investments  for  the  year  was  £386.  I  enclose 
you  table  of  contributions  and  benefits.  This  being  a 
purely  agricultural  district,  wages  are  consequently 
on  the  low  side  and  most  of  the  members  belong  to  Class 
A,  their  average  wage  being  about  18s.  to  £1  per  week. 

2.  Members  of  friendly  societies,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
cannot  possibly  afford  to  pay  any  additional  money 
or  contributions  for  old-age  pensions,  wages  being  low 
in  these  agricultural  districts  it  is  as  much  as  they  can 
do  to  contribute  towards  sickness  and  fimeral  benefits. 

3.  Free  medical  State  relief  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a 
great  boon.  The  medical  profession  are  demanding  higher 
fees  than  formerly,  which  is  paid  out  of  the  management 
fund  of  each  lodge,  it  being  5s.  per  year  per  member  in 
our  lodge,  which  is  draining  the  management  fund  of 
lodges,  and  entails  the  payment  of  additional  contribu- 
tions or  levies  by  the  members. 

4.  Voluntary  hospitals  afford  a  certain  amount  of 
benefits  to  single  members,  but  married  men  prefer 
"  home." 


5.  I  contend  that  members  of  friendly  societies  who> 
do  their  utmost  to  make  provision  in  time  of  need  out 
of  their  hard-earned  wages,  and  who  in  most  cases  have 
large  families  to  rear  on  a  limited  wage  a.nd  never  have 
a  chance  to  store  much  money,  should  receive  more- 
consideration  than  the  drunkard,  wastrel,  or  loafer. 

6.  More  out-relief,  in  my  opinion,  is  required,  the  amount 
given  in  some  cases  not  being  sufficient. 

7.  I  cannot  say  much  as  to  the  possibility  of  further 
co-operation  between  friendly  societies  and  hospitals, 
although  we  have  just  had  a  new  hospital  built  in  the 
town,  and  if  the  friendly  societies  were  to  contribute 
towards  the  maintenance,  I  think  there  are  times  when 
it  would  be  very  acceptable. 

8.  Effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Acts. 
Under  the  Acts  of  1894  and  1904  power  is  given  to  guar- 
dians to  exercise  their  discretion  as  to  granting  outdoor 
relief  to  a  member  who  is  receiving  something  under 
5s.  per  week  from  his  club.  That  discretion  may  not 
always  be  judiciously  exercised.  With  the  discretionary 
power  the  Acts  are  a  discouragement  to  a  member  joining 
a  friendly  society.  It  should  be  made  compulsory  for 
guardians  to  grant  outdoor  relief  to  members  of  friendly 
societies  not  receiving  more  than  5s.  per  week  from  their 
clubs,  and  they  should  receive  the  maximum  amount 
granted  to  those  who  are  not  members  of  a  friendly 
society.  If  this  were  done,  men  would  at  once  see  the 
advantage  of  joining  a  society,  and  would  be  justly  and 
rightly  rewarded  for  exercising  and  encouraging  thrift. 

9.  The  influence  of  friendly  and  thrift  societies  is 
spreading  and  increasing  with  great  volume. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CL. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  CHARLES 
E.  ROSS,  DISTRICT  AND  WORKHOUSE  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  TENBURY  UNION. 


Rural  Districts— Worcester. 


1.  I  am  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons 
and  Physicians,  in  Ireland,  and  have  acted  as  medical 
officertothe  Tenbury  Union  since  1893,  previous  to  which 
date  I  was  deputy  medical  officer. 

2.  The  sanitary  condition  of  Tenbury  has  improved 
considerably  within  recent  years.  The  town  has  a  supply 
of  good  water,  but  the  poor  in  the  country  districts  are, 
as  a  rule,  not  well  off  for  water.  The  sanitary  condition 
•oi  some  of  the  cottages  is  bad.  They  are  so  overcrowded 
and  dirty,  many  of  the  children  being  verminous  and  having 
to  be  kept  away  from  school.  The  inspector  has  done 
liis  best  to  remedy  the  above,  but  he  is  hampered  owing  to  a 
great  want  of  dwellings.  No  one  will  build,  consequently 
rents  are  so  high  that  cottagers  have  in  many  cases  to 
take  in  lodgers  to  make  ends  meet. 

'  3.  I  consider  the  sanitary  inspector  should  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  exciseman,  quite  independent  of  any 
local  authority  whatever  ;  it  would  be  better  all  round  if  such 
were  the  case. 

4.  The  Poor  Law  is  administered  here  ■n-ith  great  fair- 
ness. No  person  deserving  of  rehet  is  ever  re ''used  help 
by  the  guardians.  All  cases  are  thoroughly  gone  into  by 
the  relieving  officer. 

5.  The  inmates  of  the  workhouse  are  in  most  cases 
infirm  ;  they  are  well  fed,  but  the  nursing  is  done  by 
■untrained  women.  Cases  of  dementia  who  become 
troublesome  are  sent  to  the  county  asylum,  owing  to 
lack  of  accommodation  at  Tenbury.  A  large  number 
of  tramps  visit  the  union  during  the  year.  There  are 
many  children  who  are  born  tramps,  never  go  to  school 
and  are  brought  xip  as  heathen.  They  are  badly  clothed 
■and  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  bad  weather.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  first  step  in  dealing  with  the  tramp 
question  must  be  that  of  rescuing  the  unfortunate  children ; 


it  is  one  of  the  saddest  sights,  and,  I  consider,  a  very 
grievous  blot  on  our  country. 

6.  The  voluntary  efforts  in  aid  of  the  poor  here  are  as 
follows  : — Tenbury  Cottage  Hospital  (nine  beds) ;  Ten- 
bury Dispensary  ;  The  Ladies'  Charity ;  and  the  Nursing 
Association,  which  provides  a  midwife  for  the  care  of  the 
poor  who  pay  a  small  fee.  Also  a  Clothing  and  Boot 
Club,  a  Coal  Club,  and  in  winter  a  Soup  Kitchen.  The 
cottage  hospital  receives  many  accidents  and  other  cases, 
which,  if  it  did  not  do  so,  would  have  to  be  treated  at 
the  workhouse.  All  the  charities  apply  to  the  same  class 
of  people,  viz.,  labourers  and  artisans,  and  do  not  over- 
lap, but  in  many  cases  co-operate.  The  cottage  hospital 
is  generally  in  debt,  and  does  not  receive  the  support  it 
deserves  from  the  general  public. 

7.  With  regard  to  having  one  agency  for  all  the  clubs 
here,  as  all  are  voluntary  it  would  not  be  advisable. 

8.  The  health  of  the  poor  here  does  not  suffer  from  any 
lack  of  medical  assistance. 

9.  Lately  it  has  been  impressed  upon  me  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  Local  Government  Board  insisting  on 
the  appointment  of  fully  trained  nurses.  The  rule  here 
is  to  aiDpoint  a  nurse  who  is  untrained;  she  holds  office 
as  "  matron's  assistant."  Consequently,  the  medical 
officer  and  the  matron  are  obliged  to  instruct  the  nurse 
in  the  performance  of  her  duties.  The  present  woman 
has  had  two  years'  training  of  some  sort,  but  she  has 
not  had  sufficient  for  her  position  as  a  nurse.  I  would 
humbly  suggest  that  the  Local  Government  Board  should 
insist  on  the  appointment  in  all  union  infirmaries  of  at 
least  one  i^roperly  certificated  nurse,  who  should  also  have 
some  slight  knowledge  of  confinements  which  would  be 
useful  in  emergency  cases.  I  would  also  suggest,  if  I 
may,  that  a  medical  inspector  be  appointed  who  would 
visit  the  union  infirmaries  and  to  whom  all  medical 
officers  and  nurses  would  be  responsible. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLI. 


STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE   BY  MR.  GEORGE  ROWLEY,  MEMBER  OF   THE  OSWESTRY 

INCORPORATION. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  have  had  very  Uttle  experience  as  a  guardian,  as 
I  have  served  only  three  years  in  that  capacity,  not 
sufficient  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  questions 
involved.  I  quahfied  as  a  member  of  the  Chirk  District 
Council,  an  elector  of  the  parish  of  Chirk,  and  elected  to 
the  Council. 

Social  and  Industrial  Conditions. 

2.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  occupied  in 
agriculture.  In  the  Chirk  District  there  are  coal  mines, 
brick  works,  and  also  hmestone  quarries.  The  Cambrian 
Railway  Company  have  their  engineering  works  at 
Oswestry. 

3.  Tlie  children  who  reside  in  the  workhouse  are  allowed 
to  go  to  day  school  in  the  town,  mix  up  with  other  children, 
no  distinction  being  made  in  clothing,  etc.,  and  also  are 
given  gymnastic  instruction  in  the  pubUc  institute  and 
have  the  use  of  the  town  baths  for  instruction  in 
swimming. 

4.  With  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  old  people  who 
have  no  one  to  look  after  them,  I  consider  that  outdoor 
relief  is  by  far  the  best :  it  removes  to  some  extent  the 
laint  of  pauperism  ;  it  is  possible  also  for  the  persons 


in  receipt  of  rehef  to  add  some  httle  to  the  assistanc3 
given  and  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  neighbours 
to  help.  Many  worthy  persons  would  suffer  death 
rather  than  enter  the  worlihouse. 

5.  Persons  seeking  relief  consist  mainly  of  the  working 
class,  who,  owing  to  misfortune  and  the  \\a,nt  of  means, 
have  been  unable  to  make  provision  for  sickness  and  old 
age. 

G.  Pauperism  is  caused  in  most  cases  by  the  want  of 
means,  the  small  wage  earned  by  the  agricultural 
labourer,  and  intemperance  in  its  various  forms. 

7.  The  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Oswestry  Union  is 
composed  of  clergymen,  ministers,  jjroperty  owners, 
farmers,  shopkeepers,  colliery  proprietors,  land  agents 
and  two  Labour  members — the  one  a  tailor  and  the  other 
a  cheekweighman. 

8.  Relief  is  given  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  cash, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  and  in 
some  instances  in  kind.  The  usual  amount  given  is: 
for  a  widow  and  children,  5s.  to  6s.  per  week ;  the 
same  to  an  old  couple  (man  and  wife)  ;  in  individual  cases 
the  relief  ranges  from  2s.  to  3s.  6d. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CLII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  H.  RUTTER,  RELIEVING  OFFICER  OF  THE 

ELLESMERE  UNION. 


RtTRAL  DiSTBICTS — ShEOPSHIKE. 


1.  I  have  been  sixteen  years  relieving  officer  here,  and 
may  say  that.  I  know  very  nearly  every  one  in  the  district. 
It  is  a  very  large  and  scattered  one,  some  of  the  houses 
being  in  very  isolated  spots.  From  one  end  of  the  district 
to  the  other  is  over  twenty-one  miles. 

2.  The  whole  district  is  almost  entirely  agricultural,  no 
large  centre  of  population,  Ellesmere  being  only  a  small 
town  of  2,000  inhabitants  ;  the  population  of  the  district 
is  10,000  ;  acreage,  53,000.  A  large  number  of  mansions 
and  residences  of  county  families  abound,  and  farming  is 
almost  the  only  industry  of  the  district,  the  great  majority 
of  the  working  classes  being  agricultural  labourers  and 
employees  on  the  estates  of  the  wealthy,  grooms,  gardeners, 
woodmen,  joiners,  bricklayers,  etc.  As  a  rule  most 
cottagers  have  a  garden  and  usually  keep  a  pig  ;  in  many 
cases  having  sufficient  land  to  keep  one,  two,  or  three 
cows.  The  agricultural  industry  is,  on  the  whole,  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  notably  on  some  of  the  large  estates, 
where  the  rents  are  reasonable  and  farms  are  much  sought 
after.  Excellent  markets  and  fairs  are  held,  and  the 
quahty  of  the  cattle,  sheep,  cheese,  etc.,  is  of  the  best. 

3.  I  should  hke  to  testify  here  to  what  I  consider 
prevents  to  a  great  extent  pauperism,  viz.,  that,  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  on  the  estates,  old  servants,  not  only 
domestic  but  outdoor  labourers  and  cottage  tenants, 
when  too  old  to  work,  receive  a  pension,  continued  in 
many  cases  to  their  widows.  I  have  a  case  now  in  which 
a  well-known  Member  of  Parliament  has  for  the  past 
two  years  allowed  5s.  per  week  to  a  woman  to  nurse  and 
care  for  an  old  couple  (in  her  spare  time),  not  old  servants, 
but  old  tenants  (these  people  get  out-relief).  Farmers, 
too,  in  the  case  of  old  servants  will  continue  to  employ 
them  at  a  smaller  wage  to  do  what  they  can,  and  help 
with  milk,  etc.,  is  usually  allowed.  Often  old  men  of 
from  seventy  to  eighty  years  old  will  be  thus  employed. 
The  methods  at  present  used  are  much  the  same  as  for 
many  years  past,  and  no  experiment;  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration have  been  recently  made.  {See  Paragraphs 
8  and  9.) 

4.  I  consider  that  outdoor  relief  should  be  granted  to 
deserving  cases  only,  and  that  when  they  have  homes  and 
are  able  to  attend  to  their  own  wants,  or  have  some  one 
to  attend  upon  them  ;  but  when  extreme  old  age  and 
helplessness  comes  they  should  be  removed  indoor. 
This  is  necessary,  both  for  their  proper  attention  and 
cleanliness.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  consent  of 
these  old  folks  (and  very  naturally,  too)  to  be  removed 
to  the  workhouse  and  give  up  their  old  cottages,  in  which 
they  have,  in  many  cases,  lived  all  their  hves.  One  case 
I  had  some  years  ago  in  which  an  old  man  of  ninety-one 
died  in  the  same  room  i  i  which  he  was  bom.  In  cases  of 
people  who  live  in  lodgmgs  the  same  thing  applies  as  to 
removal  indoor  when  their  health  fails  or  through  extreme 
age ;  but  the  difficulty  is  not  so  great  to  obtain  their  consent. 

5.  All  cases  of  giving  outdoor  relief  should  be  guided 


by  the  past  record  of  the  applicant ;  undeserving  case© 
should  be  offered  the  House. 

6.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  are  not  the  un- 
employed,  for  the  man  who  will  work  can  get  it,  and  a  man. 
can  make  himself  a  valued  servant  if  he  chooses.  Old 
age,  inability  to  work,  widows  with  families,  and  a  few 
cases  of  chronic  invalids  are  the  sole  reasons  for  applying" 
for  relief. 

7.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  given  in  Paragraph  6.. 
as  far  as  outdoor  rehef  is  concerned.  In  indoor  relief 
cases,  no  doubt,  a  considerable  number  are  admitted! 
who,  by  their  own  indolence  and  indulgence,  fail  to  keep 
themselves  outside ;  these  are  usually  single  men  who 
have  never  married  or  formed  a  home  and  have  lived  all 
their  lives  in  drifting  about  in  lodgings  in  a  very  unsettled 
state.  Sick  and  feeble  are  admitted  to  the  sick  wards, 
and  a  few  cases  of  illegitimate  children,  not  many.  For 
the  past  sixteen  years  I  have  only  admitted  one  old 
couple  (man  and  wife)  who  were  too  feeble  to  look  after 
themselves.  As  a  rule  with  old  married  folk  there  are- 
children  to  care  for  them.  I  should  like  to  mention  that 
the  neighbours  of  the  poor  are  most  kind  to  each  other. 

8.  The  administration  of  relief  is  much  the  same  as  for 
many  years  past.    The  scale  is  :— 

Summer  half  year,  2s.  6d.  per  week,  single. 

„        „      „    4s.  per  week,  married  couples,. 
Winter  half  year,  3s.  per  week,  single. 

„       ,,      ,,    5s.  ,,      ,,     married  couples. 
Widows  with  a  family,ls.6d.  each  child,  per  week ;  boarded- 
out  children,  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.,  and  clothing  ;  in  all  cases 
medical  relief  free. 

9.  There  are  no  pay  stations.  Relief  paid  at  the  house- 
of  the  recipient.  In  the  cases  near  the  town  the  relief  is- 
called  for  at  the  relieving  officer's  house,  to  enable  ehopping 
to  be  done. 

10.  With  regard  to  reform  I  should  suggest  that  work- 
houses should  be  more  homelike,  more  of  the  nature  of 
cottage  homes  with  gardens,  that  is,  for  the  deserving 
and  aged  and  sick  poor,  and  an  entirely  separate  estab- 
lishment for  the  undeserving,  the  lazy,  etc.,  whore  th& 
regulations  should  be  rigorous  and  stringent.  If  the- 
deserving  and  the  opposite  are  under  one  roof,  the  same- 
dread  and  dislike  of  it  will  remain  to  those  whom  it  ia 
most  desirable  should  be  taken  care  of. 

11.  As  our  workhouses  exist,  I  think  an  amalgamation, 
would  be  advisable  for  country  districts,  as  the  number 
of  inmates  is  much  below  the  licensed  number  to  be 
accommodated.  Ellesmere  has  about  seventy  inmates- 
and  room  for  350. 

12.  Outdoor  relief  should  be  carefully  granted  ;  any 
doubt  as  to  the  genuine  nature  of  a  case  can  be  tested 
by  offering  the  House,  but  in  a  rural  district  everybody 
is  known  both,  as  a  rule,  by  the  guardians  and  the  relieving 
officer. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  E.  H.  0.  SANKEY,  M.A.,  M.B.,  B.C.  (CANTAB,), 
MEMBER  OF  THE  ELLESMERE  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Ellesmere  Board  of  Guardians 
and  have  been  for  six  years.  I  am  a  graduate  in  Arts  and 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  the  licensee 
and  part  proprietor  of  a  licensed  house  for  the  insane  at 
Boreatton  Park,  Baschurch,  Salop. 

2.  The  union  is  a  purely  agricultural  one,  there  are  no 
large  towns  and  no  large  factories  and  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  workshops  registered  (58). 

3.  In  this  district  I  am  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief 
properly  safeguarded  and  over-looked  ;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is,  in  my  oi^inion,  better  for  the  assisted  person 
to  be  in  a  position  to  earn  a  httle  here  and  there  where 
possible,  and  in  such  a  district  as  ours  there  are  many 
"odd  jobs  "  (stoiie  piclcing  and  the  like)  which  can  help  the 
old  men  or  women  to  live,  it  gives  employment  and  pre- 
serves the  feeling  of  independence,  and  is  better,  in  my 
opinion,  than  the  House  which  is  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
grace (to  some  extent  rightly).  And  in  the  second  place 
it  is  cheaper. 

4.  The  majority  of  those  applying  for  relief  are  old 
people,  those  who  have  broken  down  in  health,  widows 
and  orphans. 

5.  There  is  a  small  number  of  very  undesirable  young 
■women  who  make  the  workhouse  a  Ij^ing-in  hospital,  and 
over  these  more  control  should  be  given,  such  as  detention 
in  the  House  after  recovery  or  some  other  means  of 
deten'ing  them  from  coming  in. 

6.  The  main  source  of  oiu-  numbers  is,  ho^^'ever,  tramps, 
e  g.,  for  the  half-years  ending  in  March  there  were  : — 

Total  of  In-  and 

Out-Relief.  Vagrants. 

1903    251  1,629 

1904    253  ],712 

1905    251  2,329 

1906    207  2,402 


These  are  persons  coming  from  other  districts  who  are 
cast  upon  our  rates  for,  apparently,  no  just  reason.  They 
are  a  numerous  and  mainly  useless  class  causing  great 
expense. 

7.  With  the  honest  man,  tramping  in  search  of  work,  I 
have  every  sympathy  and  would  gladly  help,  but  I  am 
speaking  of  the  professional  tramp  who  does  no  work  and 
intends  to  do  none.  There  should  be  power  to  deal  with, 
these  either  by  work  colonies  or  some  other  means. 

8.  Further,  all  these  tramps  being  a  national  evil,  the 
cost  should  be  borne  by  the  national  exchequer  and  not 
by  the  local  rates. 

9.  For  old  people  of  good  character  coming  on  the  rates 
or  no  fault  of  their  own,  of  whom  there  are  always  a 
certain  number,  more  comfort  might  then  be  given  and 
they  should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  drunken 
wastrel.  As  the  Poor  Law  is  at  present,  such  a  case  as  the 
following  is  possible  and  ought  not  to  be  so:  A  man  and 
■wife  of  good  character  may  be  ruined  by  a  drunken  wastrel 
of  a  son  who  finally  becomes  insane  through  drink  and 
similar  causes.  In  this  case  the  son  is  taken  to  the  asylum 
where  he  is  better  off  as  regards  food,  clothing  and  housing 
than  he  ever  was  in  his  life.  The  old  people  are  taken  to 
the  worlthouse,  separated,  and  given  food  and  clothing 
which  is  not  better,  and  in  some  instances  is  worse,  than 
they  are  accustomed  to ;  besides  which  there  is  the 
inevitable  feehng  of  disgrace. 

10.  There  should  be  married  quarters  for  old  people  and 
greater  comfort  for  the  respectable  poor. 

11.  The  majority  of  our  board  are  tenant  farmers  who 
are,  directly  or  indirectly,  employers  of  a  great  part  of  our 
population  and  are  therefore  able  to  speak  of  and  for  it 
with  intimate  knowledge. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR,  BY 
MR.  T.  C.  SMITH,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SHIFNAL  PROVIDENT  DISPENSARY. 


Rural  Districts — Shropsiiirb, 


1.  I  have  been  secretary  of  the  Shifnal  Provident 
Dispensary  since  April,  1895  ;  treasurer  of  the  "  Lord 
Stafford  "  Lodge  of  Oddfellows  since  April,  1894  ;  member 
of  the  Shifnal  Cottage  Hospital  Committee  since 
1896,  and  also  connected  with  many  other  local  matters, 
but  they  have  no  connection  with  the  above  subject  or 
or  object. 

2.  Voluntary  Effort. — The  Shifnal  Cottage  Hospital 
is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  when  suffering 
from  disease  or  accident;  it  also  takes  a  few  private 
patients  under  the  care  of  the  medical  officers  of  Shifnal, 
upon  making  a  special  weekly  payment,  provided  their 
admission  shall  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  poor,  who  may  obtain  free  admission  by 
ticket  obtained  from  a  subscriber  to  the  institution, 
Fiftj^-six  patients  ■were  treated  during  1906,  the  strictest 
economy  is  exercised,  and  I  have  confidence  in  stating 
the  hospital  is  well  managed. 

3.  Shifnal  Provident  Dispensary  is  designed  for  those 


earning  less  than  21s.  per  week,  providing  they  are  not 
in  another  benefit  club ;  the  contribution  is  4d.  per 
month  for  each  member  of  the  family  not  in  another 
club.  During  1906,  138  families  availed  themselves 
of  the  benefits ;  the  working  exijenses  are  only  about 
£7  per  annum. 

4.  The  Nursing  Association  provides  a  nurse  for  the 
poor,  and  does  excellent  work. 

5.  I  think  it  preferable  that  the  foregoing  institutions 
be  continued  as  at  present ;  good  work  is  being  done 
without  over-lapping  in  any  way,  and  co-operation  would 
rather  tend  to  cripple  than  extend  their  efforts. 

6.  Handing  the  above  to  one  authority  would  doubtless 
mean  costly  working  expenses,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
red-tape. 

7.  I  believe  the  medical  assistance  available  in  the 
district  is  good. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  JOHN  ST.  C.  UPTON,  SOLICITOR,  CLERK  TO  THE 
GUARDIANS  OF  THE  DRAYTON  UNION  SINCE  18S7. 


Rural  Distbicts— Shropshire. 


1.  With  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Market  Drayton 
(about  4,800  i^opulation)  the  district  of  the  Union  is  of  a 
rural  character,  and,  with  that  exception,  the  people  are 
engaged  almost  exclusively  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
Market  Drayton  there  are  two  iron  foundries,  which  to- 
gether employ  about  forty-five  men,  and  these  are 
largely  engaged  j'n  the  manufacture  of  agricultural 
implements. 

!"  2.  There  are  several  carriage  and  cart-building  works, 
which  also  employ  a  number  of  men  and  boys.  There 
are  gas  works  and  electric  light  works.  There  are  two 
breweries  which  employ  about  thirty-five  men,  and  a 
third  which  is  not  used  as  such  but  as  a  depot  or  store  by  a 
Burton  brewery  company.  Formerly  the  principal  in- 
dustry in  Market  Drayton  was  that  of  hair-seating  and 
sieve  making,  several  factories  being  engaged  in  the 
work  ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  very  httle  of  this  is  done. 
A  few  women  are  still  employed  at  their  own  homes. 

3.  The  population  of  the  town  has  been  increasing, 
white  that  of  the  country  portion  of  the  union  has  been 
decreasing  for  a  number  of  years  past.  I  think  that  the 
increase  is  accounted  for,  to  a  large  extent,  latterly  by 
the  fact  that  Market  Drayton  has  come  into  favour 
restdentially  with  tradesmen  and  others  retiring  from 
business  in  the  North  Staffordshire  potteries  district  and 
elsewhere. 

4.  A  large  number  of  men  are  employed  in  gardening, 
mostly  in  private  gardens,  but  some  in  market  gardens, 
of  which  there  are  several.  Building  is  constantly  going 
on  and  a  number  of  men  are  thus  employed. 

5.  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  while  the  agricul- 
tural depression  has  undoubtedly  made  itself  felt  in  this 
^district,  its  severity  has  not  been  nearly  so  keen  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  England.  Except  during  the  severer 
winters  there  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  any  very  special 
distress,  but,  at  those  times,  owing  to  want  of  employ- 
ment, distress  has  existed.  There  is,  however,  a  certain 
section  of  the  population  of  Market  Drayton  and  Little 
Drayton  (a  continuation  of  the  town  proper)  which  here 
as  elsewhere,  consists  of  an  idle  and  unthrifty  lot,  and  the 
children  and  many  of  the  women,  from  their  appearance, 
would  seem  to  have  insufficient  food.  Generally  speaking, 
the  town  and  country  are  fairly  prosperous,  but  in  a  quiet 
'Way  only.  The  farms  in  the  district  vary  very  largely  in 
extent ;  there  are  large,  medium  and  small  farms  and 
many  small  holdings,  with  pasture  land  sufficient  to 
keep  one  or  two  cows.  The  occupiers  of  these  small 
holdings  are,  as  a  rule,  better-class  agricultural  labourers 
working  for  wages. 

6.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  or  has  been  any  special 
peculiarity  or  experiment  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  in  this  Union — except  as  to 
boarding-out  children.  The  system  of  boarding-out 
within  the  Union  was  introduced  here  from  Ireland  by 
the  late  Colonel  Broughton,  and  it  has  proved  an  un- 
qualified success.    Of  course,  the  number  of  children  to 


be  boarded-out  in  such  a  Union  as  this  has  always  been 
limited,  but  so  far  as  it  has  been  legal  the  system  has  been 
in  use.  The  children  have  usually  been  put  out  with 
country  people  holding  small  places,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  I  can  call  to  m,ind  several  instances  of  children 
so  boarded-out  M'ho  are  now  prosperous  trademen,  one 
owning  his  place  of  business. 

7.  Formerly  the  workhouse  test  was  appUed  more 
stringently  than  latterly.  Now  out-relief  is  more  fre- 
quently given  ;  indeed,  unless  the  case  is  either  xm- 
deserving  or  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  render  it 
unsafe  for  the  applicant  to  remain  out  by  reason  of 
inability  to 'look  after  himself,  out-relief  is  seldom  refused. 

8.  I  think  that,  where  the  applicant  has  done  his  best 
to  maintain  himself  as  long  as  possible  and  has  not 
brought  poverty  on  himself  through  idleness,  drunken- 
ness or  vice,  he  should  be  granted  out-rehef  if  he  so 
desires  it  and  he  can  either  take  care  of  himself  or  has 
those  about  him  who  can  do  so.  Where  the  appUcant 
does  not  fulfil  these  conditions  I  think  that  he  should 
be  offered  the  house.  I  think  that  great  discrimination 
is  needed,  and  that,  it  is  especialiy  desirable  that  the 
reheving  officer  should  be  a  reliable  man  who  will 
ascertain  and  bring  out  the  facts. 

9.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  rehef  are  :  — 

(i.)  Those  who  have  brought  poverty  on  them- 
selves through  idleness,  drink  or  vice  ; 

(ii.)  Those  who  have,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  been  unable,  though  hardworking,  to  put  by 
for  a  rainy  day  ; 

(iii.)  Those  who  are  physically  or  mentally  in- 
capable ;  and 

(iv.)  Those  temporarily  disabled  by  sickness  or 
accident. 

10.  In  addition  to  those  indicated  above  there  are, 
of  course,  those  who  have  drifted  into  pauperism,  partly 
through  their  own  fault  and  partly  otherwise,  such  as 
discharged  soldiers,  children  of  idle  and  dissolute  parents, 
hereditary  vagrants,  etc. 

IL  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
consists  in  this  union  of  a  small  number  of  country  gentle- 
men (landed  proprietors),  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
farmers  and  one  or  two  retired  tradesmen  and  farmers. 

12.  Each  case  is  treated  on  its  merits,  but,  roughly,  on 
an  average,  widows  without  children  receive  3s.  weekly 
out-rehef,  and  widows  with  children  an  amount  varying 
with  the  number  of  their  children.  Special  circum- 
stances, such  as  bed -ridden  and  helpless  cases,  have 
increased  relief. 

13.  I  think  that  some  simplification  of  the  law  relating 
to  settle  neut,  either  by  altering  it,  or  by  codifying  the 
decisions  relating  thereto,  ani  also  the  codification  of 
the  Poor  Law  generally  and  the  Local  Government  Board 
Orders,  is  most  desirable. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  VAUGHAN,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  OSWESTRY 

INCORPORATION. 


Rural  Districts— Shboe  shire. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  for 
about  eleven  years,  directly  representing  the  trades  and 
friendly  societies  of  the  borough  of  Oswestry,  with  a 
population  of  close  on  10,000  ;  also  member  of  town  council 
for  about  seven  years  ;  and  I  think  I  am  in  touch  with  the 
til  oughts  and  asphations  of  the  workers  generally. 

2.  The  Oswestry  union,  with  the  exception  of  the  town, 
is  almost  all  agricultural.    The  working-class,  as  a  whole, 


I  consider  to  be  fairly  sober  and  thrifty,  but  the  low  wages, 
which  range  from  12s.  to  18s.  per  week,  make  it  very 
difficult  to  live  and  almost  impossible  to  provide  for  old 
age,  especially  when  there  are  families,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence large  numbers,  as  they  get  old,  are  compelled  to 
come  to  the  guardians  for  relief,  which  is  too  often  grudg- 
ingly given  and  always  inadequate  to  meet  their  needs. 
A  sum  of  23.  or  2s.  6d.  is  considered  by  our  board  to  be 
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euflBcient  for  single  persons,  while  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  6d.  is 

the  amount  given  to  married  people  to  provide  house,  food, 
and  all  other  necessaries.  The  fact  of  their  recoi-ving 
this  relief  bars  them  from  receiving  anything  from 
organised  charities. 

3.  The  indoor  paupers  as  a  rule  are  : — 

(a)  People  in  hospital. 
'         (b)  People  who  have  no  home  and  no  one  to  look 
;      after  them. 

(c)  Children. 

4.  Our  board  have  made  a  few  experiments,  with  good 
results : — We  board  out  all  the  children  we  are  allowed  to 
and  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  homes  for  them. 
The  children  we  are  not  allowed  to  board  out  are  separated 
as  far  as  possible  from  the  adult  paupers,  and  through  the 
summer  months  they  are  sent  to  the  Corporation  baths  to 
take  lessons  in  swimming,  and  in  the  winter  they  attend 
the  gymnasium  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  brighter, 
stronger,  and  more  independent.  Our  old  people  over 
sixty  are  allowed  to  leave  the  house  every  afternoon  for 
two  to  three  hours,  and  are  allowed  one  day  leave  of 
absence  every  week,  which  makes  them  feel  they  are  not 
prisoners. 

5.  In  my  opinion,  outdoor  relief  is  best  where  the 
people  have  homes  or  some  one  to  look  after  them ;  but 
the  relief  should  be  adequate. 

6.  The  class  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly  old 
people  and  widows  -with  children.  The  percentage  of 
members  of  trades  or  friendly  societies  claiming  relief  is 
very  small. 

7.  In  this  union  the  majority  of  the  guardians  are  the 
rural  district  council,  and  are  made  up  of  landlords,  agents, 
farmers,  parsons,  and  shopkeepers. 

8.  In  my  opinion  the  boarding-out  order  should  be 
extended,  so  that  we  could  board  out  all  the  children. 


but  what  would  be  better  still  would  be  to  prevent  any 
children  going  into  the  workhouse. 

9.  I  also  think  labour  colonies  should  be  established 
where  men  willing  to  work  should  be  drafted  to  ;  we  could 
then  deal  more  firmly  with  the  men  who  do  not  want  to 
work. 

Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

10.  The  friendly  society  movement  in  this  union  may  be 
considered  a  fairly  strong  one,  many  of  the  leading 
societies,  as  well  as  local  ones,  being  represented  here. 
The  contj  ibutions  vary,  so  do  the'  benefits : — Contribu- 
tions, 4Jd.  to  9d.  per  week  ;  benefits  10s.  to  I8s.  in  times 
of  sickness,  with  doctor,  medicine,  and  funeral  money. 
The  wages  of  the  workers  in  the  town  would  be : — 
Labourers,  14s.  to  £1  per  week  ;  skilled  workers,  £1  2s.  to 
£1  10s. 

11.  I  do  not  think  friendly  societies  will  ever  be  able  to 
provide  old-age  pensions  for  the  r  members  without  some 
help  from  the  Government,  but  even  then  the  question 
would  not  be  settled,  for  there  are  thousands  as  thrifty  as 
any  member  of  friendly  societies  but  who  are  not  allowed 
to  join  for  different  reasons.  But  I  think  if  old-age 
pensions  were  an  accomplished  fact  a  stimulus  would  be 
given  to  friendly  societies. 

12.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  free  medical  State  relief,  nor  do 
I  think  the  friendly  societies  would  have  it. 

13.  Neither  do  I  favour  freely-given  out-relief ;  its  effects 
would  be  to  retard  the  work  of  friendly  societies. 

14.  In  my  opinion  the  Outdoor  (Friendly  Society)  Act  is 
very  little  if  any  good,  unless  we  could  have  a  minimum 
amount  of  out-relief  fixed. 

15.  I  think  the  societies  named  in  this  neighbourhood 
are  progressing  quite  as  rapidly  as  they  did  ten  years  ago. 
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STATEMENT    OF    EVIDENCE    BY    MR.   T.   E.   WARD,   DIRECTOR    OF    THE  OSWESTRY 

INCORPORATION. 


PvUEAL  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  For  over  thirty  years  I  have  been,  and  still  am,  a 
farmer  in  the  Western  Division  of  the  County  of  Salop. 
I  am  a  churchwarden,  a  parish  councillor,  a  district 
councillor,  and  a  guardian  of  the  poor  in  the  Oswestry 
Union. 

2.  This  union  is  mainly  agricultural,  partly  coal-mining, 
with  a  good  sprinkling  of  resident  landed  gentry. 

3.  There  are  no  particular  peculiarities  or  experiments. 
We  try  to  obviate  the  taint  of  the  workhouse  from  the 
children  under  our  charge,  and  endeavour  to  keep  them  on 
the  land.  For  this  reason  we  have  a  preference  for  the 
boarding- out  system. 

4.  Where  aged  parents  can  live  with  their  children,  we 
like  to  encourage  the  children  to  look  after  them,  and 
prefer  outdoor  to  indoor  relief.  We  try  to  confine  in- 
door relief  to  old  people  who  are  absoluteh^  alone  in  the 
world,  and  who  are  incapable  of  looking  after  them- 
selves. 

5.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  are  persons  who  have 
made  no  effort  to  help  themselves  in  their  youth,  who  have 
never  properly  learned  a  trade.  People  who  are  in- 
competent or  who  were  born  thed,  and  who,  having  had 
the  misfortune  of  living  in  a  district  where  there  is  plenty 
of  charity,  are  too  lazy  to  make  a  serious  effort.  Also 
people  ol  weak  intellect,  and  afflicted  persons,  and  women 
with  illcgitiniftte  chikhen. 


6.  Improvidence,  intemperance,  and  in  many  cases  the 
failure  to  jom  a  club  or  friendly  society,  are  the  chief 
causes  of  pauperism. 

7.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
are  landed  gentry,  retired  ti adesmen,  clergymen,  farmers, 
and  small  shopkeepers.  In  fact,  all  classes,  from  the 
working  man  upwards. 

8.  With  regard  to  administration  we  make  no  hard  and 
fast  rule  but  try  to  settle  each  separate  case  on  its  o^vn 
merits.  The  out-relief  given  in  money  varies  from  2s.  to 
3s.  a  head  weekly.  In  certain  cases  we  give  no  money  at 
all,  but  give  the  applicant  an  order  on  a  local  baker, 
grocer,  or  butcher. 

9.  The  vagrancy  question  should  be  dealt  with,  tcj 
enable  some  discrimination  to  be  made  between  the  de^  - 
serving  and  the  undeserving  classes.  The  workhous& 
should  not  be  the  nightly  refuge  of  the  touring  tramp  who 
is  too  lazy  to  work,  who  begs  or  steals  on  his  way  from 
workhouse  to  workhouse,  and  who  is  comfortably  lodged 
every  night  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayer.  Workhouses 
should  not  be  the  place  of  convenience  for  able-bodied 
men  or  women,  but  only  for  the  aged  indigent  poor,  and 
some  means  should  be  devised  to  prevent  yoimg  men 
(temporarily  out  of  employment)  taking  to  the  roads,  and 
because  of  the  facilities  offered  under  the  present  system 
of  the  vagrancy  laws,  making  a  practice  of  travelling  froiq 
town  to  town  as  professional  tramps. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY    MR.  E.  VINCENT   V.   WHEELER,  CHAIRMAN   OF  THE 

TENBURY  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

EUBAL  DtSTEICTS — WORCESTEF. 


.  I  kave  been  a  member  of  the  Tenbury  Board  of 
Guardians  since  the  year  1885,  and  chairman  of  the  board 
since  October,  1892. 

2.  The  union  consists  of  a  purely  agricultural  district, 
the  only  town  included  therein  being  the  small  market 
town  of  Tenbury,  is  which  no  separate  industry  is  carried 
on,  the  whole  population,  including  that  of  the  town, 
being  practically  dependent  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 
district,  of  which  hop  cviltivation  forms  an  important 
part. 

3.  No  peculiarities  or  experiments  exist  outside  the 
ordinary  run  of  Poor  Law  administration. 

4.  I  consider  that  "  outdoor  "  reUef  should  be  given 
only  to  deserving  cases  ;  while  no  deserving  case  that  can 
be  adequately  dealt  with  outside  should  be  brought  into 
the  House.  In  all  applications  from  thriftless  or  un- 
deserving persons  the  workhouse  test  should  be  applied. 
In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  in  the  majority  of  these 
•cases,  when  the  test  has  been  so  applied,  the  appHcants 
have  found  means  to  maintain  themselves. 

5.  In  the  case  of  a  small  union  like  mine,  there  is  not 
much  need  for  classification  of  paupers,  the  number  of 
deserving  people  admitted  to  the  House  being  exceedingly 
small  and  these  mostly  "  infirmary  "  cases  ;  but  in 
larger  unions  it  may  be  desirable. 

6.  Special  care  should  be  taken  of  the  children.  Our 
children  all  attend  the  public  elementary  school  at  Ten- 
bury, where  they  are  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  other 
children.  I  consider  that  this  arrangement  is  greatly  to 
their  advantage. 

7.  As  is  to  be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  district, 
applications  for  relief  are  mostly  from  agricultural 
labourers. 

8.  The  principal  causes  of  pauperism  are  improvidence 
and  drink  (the  latter  less  so  than  formerly) ;  illness,  and 
old  age,  after  bringing  up  a  large  family  are  also  causes  of 
pauperism.    It  is  hard  for  an  agricultural  labourer  with  a 

.  large  family  to  provide  for  old  age,  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  make  the  children  when  grown  up  maintain 
their  parents.  We  frequently  have  cases  of  widows 
left  with  large  families.  Where  the  widow  is  tidy  and 
capable  these  cases  are  always  helped  with  out-relief. 

9.  In  connection  with  cases  of  illness,  I  think  it  would 
bo  desirable  if  some  authority  had  power  to  compel 
persons  who  are  incapable  of  looking  after  themselves 
through  illness  or  infirmity,  and  who  are  often  living 
in  filthy  surroundings,  and  who  cannot  be  dealt  with 
properly  outside,  to  come  into  the  infiimary.  We  have  a 
case  on  our  books  now  of  a  woman  in  advanced  consump- 
tion lodging  in  a  small  cottage  with  people  who  have  a 
family  of  yomig  children  and  no  adequate  accommodation. 
She  will  not  move,  and  the  people  with  whom  she  lodges 
will  not  move  her.  We  (the  guardians)  have  no  power  to 
move  her  except  by  stopping  her  out-relief  which  would 
mean  starvation.  The  case  has  been  referred  to  the 
sanitary  authority,  but  I  fear  they  have  no  power  either. 
Such  cases  are  not  infrequent  and  I  think  there  should  be 
some  power  to  deal  with  them. 


10.  Some  further  power  is  v/anted  to  deal  with  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children.  We  have  cases  of  women  who 
come  in  to  be  confined  ;  after  a  time  they  discharge 
themselves  and  in  about  a  year's  time  are  back  again 
from  the  same  cause  ;  the  fathers  can  seldom  be 
found  and  the  children  have  not  much  chance  in  life. 
The  guardians  are  powerless  and  I  fear  that  a  remedy  is 
difficult.  We  sometimes  have  cases  of  families  of  deserted 
children. 

11.  I  think  guardians  should  have  a  very  free  hand  in 
boarding  out  children.  Wliere  this  can  be  done,  with 
good  foster  parents,  I  believe  it  is  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  children — better  than  the  establishment  of 
separate  cottage  houses. 

12.  The  guardians  are  mostly  farmers ;  we  also  have 
three  clergymen,  four  resident  landowners,  one  of  whom 
is  a  lady,  and  two  tradesmen  from  the  towTi. 

13.  We  have  tried  to  follow  the  lines  I  have  stated  above, 
deaUng  as  far  as  possible  liberally  with  children  with  the 
view  of  giving  them  a  start  in  the  world.  The  bulk  of 
our  outdoor  relief  amounts  practically  to  pensions  to  old 
persons  of  fairly  deserving  character  who  are  past  work. 
I  find  that  guardians,  especially  farmers  or  tradesmen, 
when  first  elected  are  inclined  to  give  indiscriminate 
outdoor  relief,  but  after  a  short  experience  they  generally 
come  round  to  the  opinions  I  have  expressed  as  to  out- 
door rehef . 

14.  I  think  that  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  Poor 
Law  is  almost  entirely  a  question  of  administration. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  personal  attention  of  honest  guar- 
dians ;  where  this  is  given  all  cases  of  want  can  be  ade- 
quately met  under  the  present  law.  I  think  this  state  of 
affairs  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  in  unions  of  a 
moderate  size  than  in  very  large  areas  where  the  work  is 
apt  to  be  left  entirely  to  officials  and  where  cases  of 
jobbery  are  apt  to  escape  detection. 

15.  Reform  is  urgently  needed  in  the  deaUng  with 
tramps.  I  consider  this  is  one  of  the  most  urgent 
questions  of  the  day.  This  class  are  becoming  more  and 
more  numerous.  They  are  not  only  an  increasing  expense 
but  an  increasing  danger,  especially  to  women  left  at  home 
in  lonely  roadside  cottages.  There  is  not  one  in  fifty  of 
them  who  will  work.  I  have  at  times  when  I  am  busy 
with  farm  work,  given  orders  to  my  bailiff  that  any  tramp 
who  applies  for  work  is  to  be  put  on  at  hoeing  or  digging, 
or  such  I  ke  work.  I  seldom  find  any  who  will  even 
begin  and  still  fewer  who  remain  more  than  two  days. 
I  think  all  tramps  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  police  and 
not  by  the  guardians  ;  there  should  be  a  system  of  re- 
gistration by  which  the  man  bona  fide  looking  for  work 
should  be  known  and  possibly  helped  to  suitable  places  ; 
while  the  professional  loafer  should  be  kept  off  the  road 
and  made  to  work  under  supervision  for  a  lengthened 
period.  Short  terms  of  imprisonment  are  no  use  ;  many 
of  these  men  prefer  this  to  the  work  of  a  tramp  ward. 
Younger  men  found  on  the  tramp  should  be  sent  into  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Mercantile  Marine  service,  where  they 
can  be  under  disciphne.  I  believe  this  would  prevent 
many  youths  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age 
who  get  dissatisfied  with  home  about  that  age,  from 
deteriorating  into  habitual  tramps. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  POOR  BY  ALFRED 
E.  WHITE,  M.B.,  L.R.C.P.,  ETC.,  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH  FOR  WELLINGTON 
FOR  SIX  MONTHS  ;  ASSISTANT  AND  DEPUTY  TO  LATE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH 
ONE  YEAR;  ASSISTANT  TO  DR.  HOLLIES,  PARISH  MEDICAL  OFFICER  FOR  WOMBRIDGE 
DIVISION  OF  WELLINGTON  THREE  YEARS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  The  Urban  Council  are  the  sanitary  authority,  and 
do  nothing  in  assisting  the  poor  with  medicine  and  advice. 

2.  Wellington  Urban  District  is  one  Poor  Law  dis- 
trict, with  one  medical  officer.  The  workhouse  is  hi 
the  district. 

3.  Voluntary  Effort. — There  is  no  hospital  except  the 
workhouse.  There  are  numerous  clubs — Foresters, 
Gardeners,  Oddfellows — which  are  very  largely  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  working  classes.  One  works,  Messrs. 
Groom's,  have  their  ovm  club. 

4.  The  Wellington  and  district  dispensary  give  advice 
and  medicine  for  a  fortnight  on  the  production  of  a  sub- 
scriber's note.  There  are  three  medical  officers  to  it, 
and  the  note  ma,y  be  taken  to  any  of  them.  They  are 
mostly  taken  advantage  of  by  the  poor,  and  are  eagerly 
sought  after. 

5.  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  overlappmg ; 


the  dispensary  prevents  many  persons  applying  to  the 
guardians  for  notes  for  the  doctor,  and  is  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage to  the  town  in  that  respect. 

G.  I  have  no  doubt  the  health  of  the  poor  would  be 
improved  by  the  appointment  of  a  paid  health  visitor 
to  advise  them  in  the  feeding  of  their  children,  and  to 
point  out  the  advantage  of  cleanliness  and  sobriety. 
The  condition  of  many  of  the  houses  will  recjuire  to 
be  improved  before  any  good  impression  can  be  j^roduced 
on  the  occupiers. 

7.  There  is  no  insufficiency  of  medical  assistance,  and 
the  quality  is  good. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  drugs  should  be  provided 
by  the  guardians,  the  doctor  giving  a  prescription  to 
be  taken  to  the  chemist.  The  poor  would  then  get  the 
drugs  they  need,  and  not  v>.  hat  the  medical  officer  think* 
h?  can  afford  to  give  them  on  his  diminutive  salary. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  A.  mOODACTON,  CO-OPTED  MEMBER  OF  THE 
CHURCH  STRETTON  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1 .  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Church  Stretton  Board 
of  Guardians  for  manj'  years,  and  I  was  for  nine  years 
the  chairman  of  it,  aird  am  at  present  a  co-opted  member 
of  it. 

2.  The  town  of  Church  Stretton  has  increased  a  great 
deal  of  late  years.  Building  the  new  houses,  etc.,  has 
given  employment  to  a  good  many  workpeople,  and  the 
character  of  the  place  has  somewhat  changed  ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  imion  are  entirely  agricultural, 

.3.  No  experiments  have  been  made  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration. 

4.  I  consider  indiscriminate  outdoor  relief  a  grea': 
mistake.  It  encourages  pau2)erism  ;  in  this  union  every 
application  for  relief  is  most  carefully  considered  and 
where  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  old  persons  or  illness, 
outdoor  relief  is  granted ;  otherwise  the  workhouse  is 
offered. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applj-ing  for  relief  are  agri- 
cultural labourers,  when  out  of  work  ;  widows  and  their 
families,  when  left  destitute,  are  mostly  the  applicants 
for  relief. 

6.  Drink  and  want  of  thrift  appear  to  be  the  usual 
causes  of  pauperism  ;    I  believe  the  labourers  in  work 


are  receiving  fair  wages  at  the  present  time,  but  there  are- 
not  nearly  as  many  employed  on  the  land  as  formerly: 
the  railways  find  employment  for  a  good  many,  and 
others  find  work  in  the  woods  and  at  odd  jobs. 

7.  Farmers,  I  should  say,  are  the  principal  class  of 
person  seeking  election  as  guardians  here.  We  have 
also  three  clergymen,  a  doctor,  and  others.  All  classes 
are  represented  on  the  board. 

8.  My  observations  in  paragraph  4  \\ould  proliably 
apply  here.  I  consider  the  administration  of  relief  here 
,s  satisfactory.    It  is  both  economical  R,nd  efficient. 

9.  There  are  only  about  forty  inmates  of  the  %\ork- 
house,  including  a  few  childi-en.  There  are  hardly  any 
able-bodied  inmates  there.  The  infirmary  is  generally 
full,  and  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  going  into 
it  that  there  is  often  to  going  into  the  workhouse  itself,. 
The  conditions  of  this  workhouse  appear  to  have  changed 
considerably  of  late  years.  The  inmates  are  less  in 
number,  and  those  who  go  into  it  are  the  old  and  sick. 
There  would  seem  to  need  some  alteration  in  the  Poor 
Law  owing  to  these  changed  conditions.  The  working 
expenses  of  a  workhouse  with  so  few  inmates  appear  to 
be  very  heavy. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  RICHARD  YAPP,  MASTER  OF  THE  CHURCH  STRETTON 

UNION  WORKHOUSE. 


Rural  Districts — Shropsiure. 


1.  I  entered  the  Poor  Law  service  in  1889  as  industrial 
trainer  in  the  Loddon  and  Clavering  Union,  Norfolk  ;  was 
there  sixteen  months,  leaving  to  go  to  Guildford  Union, 
Surrey,  in  the  same  capacity.  I  was  there  five  years, 
leaving  to  take  the  post  of  assistant  master  at  Atcham 
Union,  Salop.  I  was  there  about  fifteen  months,  when 
I  was  appointed  master  of  this  union  ;  that  was  in  January 
1897.  Previous  to  entering  Poor  Law  I  was  for  three 
years  industrial  trainer  in  the  Sun-ey  Industrial  School, 
Mayford,  Woking  (now  under  the  control  of  London 
County  Council) ;  before  that  I  was  employed  in  the 
Essex  County  Asylum  for  fifteen  months  ;  in  the  prison 
service  (Holloway  Prison),  as  trade,  instructor  for  about 
twelve  months  ;  before  that  in  the  Hereford  City  and 
County  Asylum  for  two  years,  that  being  my  first  situation 
in  pubUc  institutions. 

2.  The  union  of  Church  Stretton  is  practically  a  purely 
agricultural  one.  The  town  of  Church  Stretton  (the 
largest  parish  in  the  union)  has  increased  considerably  in 
size  and  poiJulation  within,  say,  the  last  seven  years. 
The  large  number  of  buildings  erected— including  a  large 
hotel,  steam  laundry,  electrical  works,  shops,  and  private 
houses — has  given  a  good  amount  of  employment.  I  find 
the  admissions  to  the  workhouse  are  much  less  in  number 
than  during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  my  service 
here. 

3.  ^Vhen  I  took  office  here,  I  found  the  old  men  dressed 
in  what  I  may  call  the  old  workhouse  style,  wearing  grey 
woollen]  jackets  and  vests  (the  jacket  very  short,  with  no 
collar),  over  that  they  wore  a  white  smock ;  they  also 
wore  low  shoes.  After  a  time  I  drew  the  attention  of 
the  board  to  this  dress  ;  it  was  gradually  done  away 
with,  boots  being  substituted  for  shoes,  blue  pilot  coats 
and  vests,  the  smock  done  away  with. 

4.  The  children  are  now  dressed  as  much  as  possible 
in  different  coloured  dresses,  etc.,  so,  when  at  school  or 
outside,  they  are  not  in  any  way  different  from  ordinary 
-children. 

5.  I  think  that  a  judicious  system  of  out-relief  is  a 
■good  thing,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  head  of  the 
family  thrown  out  of  work  temporarily,  or  through  illness, 


a  small  sum  weekly  for  a  short  time  would  enable  him  to 
keep  his  home  together,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  have  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon,  the  wages  of  agricultural  laboui'ers 
being  very  small. 

6.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  some 
cases  there  should  be  some  sort  of  compulsion  to  enter 
the  House.  I  have  assisted  the  relieving  officer  here 
on  several  occasions  to  remove  old  people  to  the  House. 
They  had  been  repeatedly  advised  to  come  in,  but  had 
refused,  till  at  last,  through  feebleness,  etc.,  they  consented. 
In  these  cases  they  are  extremely  dirby,  it  being  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  thoroughly  clean,  a  bafch  having 
been  an  unknown  thing  to  them  previously. 

7.  The  majority  applying  for  indoor  relief  here  are 
old  agricultural  labourers,  they  are  as  a  rule  past  work, 
although  some  of  them  go  out  in  summer  time  and  get  a 
little  :n  the  different  harvests.  Scarcely  any  able-bodied 
men  apply  for  indoor  relief  here.  I  have  not  had  half 
a  dozen  during  the  ten  years  I  have  been  here.  The 
women  are  mostly  old  and  suffering  from  some  infirmity. 
The  young  women  are  those  who  come  for  lying-in.  I  may 
say  there  has  been  m  this  union  a  great  decrease  in  these 
cases.  In  my  time  here  (over  ten  years)  there  has  been 
ten  cases  of  this  class. 

8.  I  think  the  cause  of  pauperism  here  is  the  general 
lack  of  work,  with  the  exception  of  azricultural  work. 

9.  The  number  of  guardians  in  this  union  is  twenty, 
the  majority  being  farmers,  with  a  few  clergymen  and 
professional  gentlemen. 

10.  The  method  of  indoor  relief  is  this  :  the  applicant 
applies  to  the  relieving  officer,  who  supplies  an  order  of 
admission.  This  is  brought  before  the  board  at  their  next 
meeting. 

11.  With  regard  to  reform  I  cannot  say  anything 
further  than  I  have  already  done,  unless  the  following 
would  come  within  your  purview ;  I  think  the  books 
of  a  small  union  like  this  could  be  considerably  lessened 
with  a  consequent  saving  of  money.  The  Committee 
on  Poor  Law  Books  and  Accounts  visited  this  union 
a  few  years  ago,  and  I  then  put  my  views  on  this  matter 
before  them. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXII. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  FRANCIS  WILLIAM  YATES,  LANDOWNER,  A  MEMBER 
OF  THE  SHIFNAL  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS  FOR  FIFTY  THREE  YEARS,  AND  THE 
CHAIRMAN  FOR  ABOUT  NINETEEN  YEARS. 


Rural  Districts — Shropshire. 


1.  The  populaf  on  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  but 
A  certain  proportion  are  employed  in  the  collieries  and 
ironworks  of  the  Lilleshall  Company  in  the  parish  of 
Priorslee  and  in  the  collieries  of  the  Madely  Wood  Com- 
pany in  the  parish  of  Kemberton. 

2.  There  have  been  no  experiments  in  Poor  Law 
administration  here. 

3.  In  the  cases  of  widows  with  young  children  outdoor 
relief  is  generally  given  and  in  many  cases  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  who  have  a  comfortable  home,  but  each  case  is 
dealt  with  on  its  merits  after  proper  inquiry.  There  is 
■one  reUeving  officer. 

4.  Generally  the  persons  appl3dng  for  relief  are  the  aged 


and  infirm,  it  is  very  rarely  that  application  is  made  for 
relief  by  an  able-bodied  person. 

5.  Old  age  and  infirmity  are  the  causes  of  pauperism. 

6.  The  present  board  consists  of  two  clergy,  one  mining 
engineer,  nine  farmers,  one  gentleman,  three  landowners, 
one  manufacturer,  one  postmaster,  one  estate  agent,  two 
insurance  agents  and  one  builder  ;  total,  twenty-two. 

7.  The  whole  board  constitutes  the  relief  committee  and 
a  quarterly  revision  of  the  out-relief  cases  is  made. 

8.  There  are  now  forty-nine  inmates  in  the  House,  none 
of  which  are  able-bodied,  and  the  domestic  work  has  to 
be  done  by  hired  labour  chiefly. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  H.  F.  BEALES,  VICE-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  LINTON 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

Rural  Districts — Cambridge  shirk 


1.  The  area  over  which  the  I.inton  Uiiion  extends  is  in 
what  most  would  call  a  low  social  and  industrial  condition, 
caused  by  the  fact  that  it  is  purely  agricultural,  which 
industry  has  for  years  been  declining. 

2.  A  peculiarity  in  administration  of  Poor  Law  is  that 
guardians  do  not  have  more  power  of  themselves  in  handling 
the  officers  so  as  to  give  both  more  interest  in  their 
work. 

3.  Indoor  relief  is  much  the  best  for  aged  people  who 
have  no  near  relatives  to  take  care  of  them. 

4.  With  scarcely  an  exception,  the  persons  applying 
forrehef  are  worn-out  agricultural  labourers  or  their  wives. 

5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  want  of  thrift,  and  in 
some  cases  drink,  which  takes  away  the  means  and  desire 
to  pay  into  provident  clubs. 

6.  Our  board  is  composed  of  clerical  men,  farmers, 
business  men  and  those  of  independent  means. 

7.  Every  permanent  case  is  well  looked  into  every 
quarter  day ;  all  others  every  fourteen  days. 

8.  I  suggest  that  the  present  workhouses  be  converted 
into  infirmaries,  that  honest  old  people  be  allowed  more 
liberally  at  their  homes,  that  lazy  and  dishonest  people 
be  made  to  work  for  their  living  and  that  it  be  a  crime  to 
be  unemployed. 


9.  I  suggest  that  outdoor  paupers  living  in  a  dirty 
state,  or  living  alone,  imable  to  see  after  themselves,  or 
suffering  from  disease  requiring  skilled  nursing,  should 
be  removable  to  infirmary  with  or  without  their  consent, 
on  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer. 

10.  In  cases  where  the  guardians  grant  relief  on  loan, 
such  as  confinement  orders,  funerals,  or  other  cases  of 
urgency,  to  the  wives  of  men  who,  but  for  their  impro- 
vident habits,  would  be  able  to  pay  themselves,  the 
guardians  should  be  able  to  take  summary  proceedings 
before  the  magistrates  for  repayment,  whether  an  agree- 
ment to  repay  had  been  signed  or  not. 

11.  That  preferential  treatment  be  made  to  members  of 
registered  friendly  societies  as,  if  an  ordinary  labourer 
with  three  children  not  being  a  member  of  a  friendly 
society  is  allowed  a  confinement  order  for  his  fourth  child, 
then,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  a  member  of  a 
friendly  society  should  be  allowed  an  order  for  the  third  ; 
also  if  a  member  of  a  society,  from  age  or  other  cause,  is 
in  receipt  of,  say,  5s.  per  week  from  his  club,  then  the 
guardians  should  be  able  to  pay  the  club  dues  without 
pauperising  that  man. 

12.  That  postmasters  be  allowed  to  give  information, 
to  relieving  officers  as  to  any  person  in  receipt  of,  or 
applying  for  relief,  having  deposits  in  the  bank. 
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STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE   BY   DR.   F.   H.   BECKETT,  ELY. 


Rural  Districts — Cambridgeshire. 


1 .  I  do  Rot  hold  an  office  in  the  town  which  has  anything 
to  do  with  the  (a)  sanitary  authority,  nor  (6)  Poor  Law 
(parish  or  workhouse),  and  so  am  not  in  a  position  to 
give  you  official  information  on  those  points,  which  could 
better  be  given  you  by  the  officers  concerned. 

2.  With  regard  to  friendly  societies'  medical  assistance, 
I  can  of  course  tell  you  if  necessary  about  their  sphere  of 
usefuhiess,  but  it  is  very  difficult  and  laborious  to  give  an 
account  of  matters  with  which  one  is  not  officially  con- 
nected. 

3.  There  is  in  my  opinion  certainly  no  co-operation 
between  the  various  agencies  for  the  medical  assistance 
of  the  ijoor.  As  to  whether  there  is  overlapping,  I  believe 
there  is  to  some  extent,  but  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
state  fully. 

4.  One  point  in  which  co-operation  would  be  feasible 
would  be  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  workhouse  in- 
firmary, making  it  available  for  cases  which  are  unfit  for 
treatment  in  the  average  cottage  and  too  bad  to  imdergo 
the  sixteen  miles'  journey  to  Addenbrooke's  Hospital  at 
Cambridge,  cases  such  as  serious  accidents,  etc. 

5.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  possibiUty  of  handing 
over  to  one  man  the  whole  work  and  duty  of  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor.  Owing  to  the  small  size  of  the 
place  (although  the  district  is  a  scattered  one,  and  the 
roads  or  tracks  in  some  of  the  fen  parts  of  the  parishes. 


almost  impassable  for  a  trap  in  winter),  there  would  not 
be  adequate  remuneration  for  one  medical  man  to  ex- 
clusively attend  to  the  poor,  although  xmdoubtedly  the 
medical  officer  to  the  sanitary  authority  and  medical 
officer  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities  should  ideally  be  an 
independent  medical  man.  But  in  small  towns  it  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  and  even  undesirable. 

6.  In  my  opinion  there  is  no  detriment  to  the  health  of 
the  community  owing  to  the  insufficiency  in  amount  or 
quality  of  the  medical  assistance  at  present  available  to 
the  poor.    With  the  parish  relief  available,  i.e.  : — 

(i.)  Two  parish  medical  officers  and  union  infirmary 
to  population  of  circa  8,000. 

(ii.)  ReUef  afforded  by  the  Ely  Dispensary  (main- 
tained by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  affording 
medical  rehef  at  their  own  homes  to  a  certain  limited 
number,  and  also  on  weekdays  to  a  good  number  oi 
out-patients). 

(iii.)  Friendly  societies,  of  which  there  are  nine  or 
ten,  each  with  own  medical  officer. 

(iv.)  Addenbrooke's  Hospital  (Cambridge),  which 
is  maintained  by  voluntary  subscription,  is  available 
for  the  poor  of  the  district  in  suitable  cases. 

(v.)  The  Convalescent  Home  at  Hunstanton  is 
available  through  nomination  j'aper  from  a  sub- 
scriber, of  whom  there  are  a  good  number  in  this 
district. 
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•7;  APPENDIX  No.  CLXV. 

STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  W.  BRANCH,  SECRETARY,  ANCIENT  ORDER  OF 

FORESTERS,  HADLEIGH. 

Rural  Districts — Suffolk. 


1.  I  have  been  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  secretary 
to  two  of  the  largest  registered  societies  in  this  district; 
one  of  them  is  a  branch  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
with  upwards  of  400  members,  and  the  other  is  the 
Hadleigh  United  Brothers'  Benefit  Society. 

2.  Nearly  every  man  physically  eligible  is  a  member 
of  some  benefit  society  in  this  district,  and  we  have 
tables  of  contributions  for  sick  benefits  ranging  from 
8s.  to  20s.  per  week  sick  pay  we  get  members  of  various 
classes,  as  it  is  open  to  anyone  to  join  who  can  pass  the 
medical  examination,  a,nd  providing  he  is  in  receipt  of 
■wages  Is.  per  week  more  than  the  sick  pay  received  when 
ill. 

3.  My  experience  is  that  members  v/ill  not  pay  the  extra 
contributions  required  for  an  old-age  pension.  We  have 
a  pension  scale  in  our  Foresters  society  here,  and  out  of  the 
425  members  only  four  are  paying  for  the  pension  of  5s. 
per  week  at  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  scheme  has  been 
in  operation  for  six  years  and  the  result  is  very  unsatis- 
factory.   The  causes  of  the  failure,  in  my  opinion,  are, 


amongst  other  things: — uncertainty  of  regular  employ- 
ment, the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  in  this,  a  purely  agricul- 
tural, district,  and  the  benefit  too  far  ahead  for  members 
to  trouble  about  when  in  their  teens,  etc. 

4.  I  can  only  say  in  relation  to  this  that  the  members 
would  welcome  some  system  of  State-aided  pensions. 

0.  We  subscribe  annually  to  our  local  hospital,  nurses' 
fund  (local),  and  also  a  convalescent  home  in  this 
district. 

6.  Our  members  get  reduced  sick  pay  after  six  months' 
full,  as  long  as  illness  continues,  so  that  in  old  agj  that 
amounts  to  practically  a  kind  of  pension. 

7.  In  this  district  we  aie  progressing;.  The  people  as 
a  rule  are  provident.  We  have  established  a  juvenile 
society,  admitting  boys  from  one  yeai'  of  age,  and  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  we  transfer  them  to  the  parent 
society  (always  providing  they  can  pass  the  medical 
examination).  We  find  this  a  good  training  for  the 
lads  in  practice  of  thrift. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  K.  B.  BRERETON,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  WALSINGHAM 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Norfolk. 


Tneve  are  four  subjects  in  connection  v/ith  my  work  in 
rural  districts  which  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Commission. 

1.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  good  influence  over 
children  whose  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  them 
in  and  out  of  the  House  every  few  weeks,  and  their  bad 
influence  over  other  children  in  the  House  fom 
whom,  in  small  unions,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
separate. 

2.  The  urgent  need  for  power  to  deal  with  the  cases  of 
those  girls  who  come  to  the  House  to  be  confi.ned  with 
their  second  or  third  child  and  go  out  with  every  pros- 
pect of  falling  into  the  same  condition  again. 


3.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  good  modern  standard 
of  nursing  in  a  small  infirmary,  where  the  staff  is  small 
and  many  of  the  cases  chronic  or  non-acute,  but  where 
it  is  no  less  essential  that  there  should  be  at  least  one 
nurse  with  a  certificate  from  a  recognised  school  of  train- 
ing. The  advisability  that  probationers  trained  in  such 
small  infirmaries  should  not  be  promoted  to  higher  posts 
Avithout  further  training  in  a  recognised  school. 

4.  The  practical  impossibility  for  a  labourer  in  the 
country  with  wife  and  four  or  five  children  to  start  a 
home  again  without  some  substantial  help,  as  a  loan,  and 
the  difiiculties  at  present  in  the  way  of  such  help  being 
given  to  the  deserving  cases  by  the  guardians. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  E.  B.  CLAXTON,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  THE 

ELY  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Cambridgeshire. 


1.  For  thirty-three  years  past  I  have  been  clerk  to  the 
guardians  of  the  Ely  Union,  and  to  the  Ely  Rural  District 
Council,  or  their  predecessors,  the  Ely  Union  Rural 
Sanitary  Authority,  and  for  seventeen  years  superinten- 
dent registrar  of  the  Ely  district. 


2.  The  Ely  Union,  in  the  administrative  county  of  the 
Isle  of  Ely,  consists  of  eighteen  parishes — four  urban 
and  fourteen  rural — with  a  total  area  of  78,042  acres  ; 
a  rateable  value  of  £67,343  for  land,  and  £02,412  for 
buildings  and  other  hereditaments  ;   and  population  at 
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"the  last  census  of  20,096.  The  urban  parishes  are  repre- 
«ented  by  ten  elected  guardians  (two  ladies),  and  the 
rural  parishes  by  twenty-one  elected  district  councillors. 
There  are  also  two  co-opted  guardians  and  a  co-opted 
chairman  of  the  district  council,  or  thirty-four  repre- 
sentatives in  all. 

3.  The  social  condition  of  the  union  may  be  described 
as  that  of  a  community  very  largely  dependent  upon 
agriculture,  either  through  being  actually  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  or  trading  to  supply  the  wants  of 
those  following  such  emplo3mient.  There  are  two  large 
and  two  smaller  breweries  at  Ely,  also  a  leather  dressing 
factory  of  no  great  size.  At  Littleport  a  shirt  and  collar 
factory  employing  about  300  hands,  and  a  chaff  factory 
with  a  few  employees.  At  Sutton  there  is  also  a  chaff 
factory,  where  a  few  men  are  found  work.  Fruit-growing 
is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  some  of  the  parishes, 
more  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Ely  and  in  the  more 
southern  part  of  the  district,  and  a  number  of  persons 
are  necessarily  employed  in  the  orchards  and  gardens, 
especially  in  the  fruit-gathering  season.  With  the 
exception  of  the  clergy,  a  few  professional  men,  clerks, 
and  railway  employees,  the  population  are  nearly  all 
employed  as  before  stated. 

4.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  peculiarities,  or  much  that 
has  been  done  in  way  of  experiment  in  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration within  the  imion,  the  relief  being  administered 
in  a  way  which  I  should  suppose  is  common  in  most 
country  unions  ;  but  in  one  out-relief  district  the  guar- 
dians have  lately  introduced  the  system  of  payment 
of  all  relief  at  the  homes  of  the  recipients,  ^^•hich  1  consider 
a  good  one  when  having  regard  to  the  area  to  be  covered, 
the  number  to  be  paid,  and  the  roads  to  be  traversed, 
especially  in  winter,  the  relieving  officer  can  so  distribute 
the  relief  in  reasonable  time. 

5.  My  views  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  indoor  and 
outdoor  reUef  are  that  each  is  good  in  its  way.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  liPA-shly  di-iving  poor  persons  into  the  work- 
house, as  by  such  measures  I  think  their  homes  are  some- 
times broken  up  v.'hen  such  might  be  avoided  if  the 
workhouse  test  were  less  stringently  applied.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  some  cases  in  «  hich  it  is 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  those  being  dealt  with  that 
they  should  be  relieved  only  in  the  workhouse,  either  for 
their  own  good,  or  that  of  the  community  at  large,  or 
perhaps  in  some  instances  for  both. 

6.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  primarily 
aged  males  and  females  of  the  labouring  population, 
WHO  are  worn  out  through  old  age  or  are  sick  ;  ninety-six 
out  of  114  persons  now  in  the  Ely  Workhouse  are 
classed  as  adults  not  able-bodied,  six  temporarily  dis- 
abled, four  women  in  health,  and  eight  children  ;  whilst 
relieved  outdoor  are  2C6  not  able-bodied  adults  (many 


very  aged),  nine  temporarily  disabled,  and  twenty-one 
able-bodied  women,  with  eighty-one  children. 

7.  The  cause  of  pauperism  in  a  district  like  this  is  princi- 
pally inability  to  obtain  a  living  after  attaining  an  age 
at  which  men  can  no  longer  find  employment,  thougli 
of  course,  sickness  and  other  causes  conduce  to  indigence 
resulting  in  application  for  relief. 

8.  The  classes  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians 
are  principally  farmers  and  tradesmen,  but  there  are  three 
clergymen,  a  barrister,  a  solicitor,  a  large  brewer,  and 
two  ladies  of  independent  means  now  members  of  the 
board. 

9.  The  relief  is  administered  by  two  relief  committees 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  one  for  each  relief  district,  at 
the  union  workhouse  on  board  days  after  disposal  of 
other  business,  when  the  applicants  attend  and  relief  is 
granted  or  otherwise  according  to  what  may  be  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  if  any  case  present  diffi- 
culty, or  any  member  challenges  the  mode  of  dealing 
with  it,  it  is  considered  by  the  whole  board,  and  the 
decision  arrived  at  stated  by  the  chairman.  Any  orders 
given  for  the  workhouse  are  signed  by  the  clerk  and 
given  to  the  persons  to  whom  granted,  while  the  orders 
for  out-relief  are  left  to  be  carried  out  by  the  two  relieving 
officers  in  due  course.  I  may  add  that  in  this  union,  witli 
very  little  fluctuation  of  population,  the  out-relief  has 
decreased  in  fifty  years  considerably  more  than  one- 
half,  the  figures  extracted  from  the  Abstract  of  Out- 
relief  for  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1857,  showing  the 
cost  for  that  year  to  be  £5,046,  and  for  the  year  ending 
Lady  Day,  1907,  £2,105.  At  the  same  time  I  am  con- 
vinced that  greater  interest  and  consideration  is  shown 
towards  the  poai",  and  their  treatment  in  the  workhouse 
and  the  provision  made  for  their  comfort  there  has  been 
very  much  improved.  Having  regard  to  the  figures 
quoted  in  this  paragraph,  I  hesitate  to  submit  a,ny 
suggestion  of  reform  in  law  or  practice  of  administration 
which,  so  far  as  this  union  is  concerned,  has  worked  satis- 
factorily. 

I  have  read  and  considered  carefully  the  questions 
submitted  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Poor  Laws, 
and  fully  approve  of  the  replies  given  by  our  clerk,  Mr. 
Qaxton.  As  a  guardievn  of  twenty-nine  years"  continuous 
service,  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  close  attention  which 
has  been  sho\\-n  by  the  guardians.  I  know  that  the 
interest  in,  and  consideration  for,  the  poor  increases, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  me  to  see  what  great  reform  in  law 
or  practice  is  needed  in  a  country  district  like  this.  The 
ladies'  committee  which  we  appoint  inquire  closely  into 
the  comfort  and  needs  of  the  inmates,  and  we  always  give 
their  suggestions  the  most  careful  consideration. 

J.  L.  LUDDINGTOX. 

Chairman  of  the  Ely  Board  of  Guardians. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  S.  W.  CRAWLEY,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  LINTON  BOARD 

OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — ^Cambridgeshire  . 


1.  I  am  a  farmer,  holding  643  acres,  of  which  I  hire 
447  acres  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Qare  College, 
Cambridge  and  66  acres  of  Miss  Gibson,  of  Saffron  Walden. 
I  am  the  owner  of  204  acres  of  which  I  farm  130  acres, 
and  let  74  acres.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Hadstock  Parish 
Council,  a  guardian  of  the  Linton  Union,  and  District 
Councillor  of  the  Saffron  Walden  District  Council,  each 
of  which  offices  I  have  held  for  eleven  years.  I  am  also 
a  member  of  the  Saffron  Walden  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Essex  Education  Committee  :  a  member  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  and  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Land  Tax.  These  varied  offices  bring  me  into 
touch  with  most  of  the  leading  men  and  subjects  in  this 
district.    As  a  farmer  and  citizen  I  have  always  been  in 


sympathy  ^\•ith  the  question  of  smaU  holdings  and  allot- 
ments, but  I  do  not  consider  that  this  district  lends  itself 
to  profitable  farming  in  small  holdings.  Of  allotments 
we  have  a  good  supply  at  Hadstock,  but  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  great  demand  for  them  in  the  Linton  Union. 

2.  The  social  element  is  chiefly  made  up  of  farmers. 
There  are  a  few  resident  lando\vners,  viz. : — C.  R.  W. 
Adeane,  Esq.,  Balraham  Hall;  Sir  Walter  Wilkin,  Linton  ; 
Rev.  C.  H.  Brocklebank,  Bartlow.  The  farms  are  prin- 
cipally holdings  of  from  300  to  600  acres.  Some  of  the 
farmers  are  no  doubt  very  well-to  do,  and  others  might 
be  better  off  if  they  would  pay  more  attention  to  their 
business  and  less  to  the  expensive  pursuits  of  pleasure. 
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3.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  no  doubt  that  farming  is 
greatly  depressed  by  two  main  causes : — 

(i)  The  low  price  of  corn,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
either  Preference  or  Protection  as  a  remedy.  I  am 
afraid  either  of  these  remedies  would  be  worse  than 
the  disease.  Tariif  Reform  is  such  a  wide-reaching 
phrase  that  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not  some  scheme 
might  be  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 

(ii)  The  burden  of  rates  and  taxes  seems  to  press 
hardest  on  the  farmers. 

4.  Illustration : — 

(a)  A  shopkeeper  occupies  a  shop  and  prem  ses 
rated  at  £100  per  annum  ;  estimated  invested  capital, 
£2,000  ;  turnover  per  annum,  £10,000  ;  This  man 
pays  in  rates  per  annum,  £20. 

(&)  A  butcher  occupies  shop  and  premises  rated 
at  £35  per  armum  ;  estimated  invested  capital,  £500  : 
turnover  per  annum,  £3,120  ;  he  pays  in  rates  per 
armum,  £7. 

(c)  A  farmer  occupies  a  farm  640  acres  ;  estimated 
invested  capital,  £4,500  ;  turnover  per  annum,  £4,000  ; 
rated  at  per  annum,  £405  ;  he  pays  in  rates  per 
annum,  £60. 

5.  I  therefore  venture  to  think  that  the  farmer  is  paying 
far  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the  rates,  and  this  question 
presses  very  hard  on  him  in  view  of  the  ever  increasing 
burden. 

6.  Personally  I  do  not  complain  of  farming. 

7.  There  are  a  few  industries  in  the  Linton  Union. 
"  Sawston  "  has  two  old  established  fellmongers'  yards 
for  dressing  sheep  skins  into  parchment  and  leather, 
which  is  made  up  into  leggings,  gloves,  etc.  There  is  also 
a  large  paper  mill,  owned  by  Hamer  Toogood,  Esq.  This 
employs  a  large  number  of  hands  both  male  and  female. 
"  Whittlesford  "  has  a  nice  snug  machinery  works  owned 
by  R.  Maynard,  Esq.  "  Duxford  "  has  a  manure  works, 
owned  by  Messrs.  Bird  Bros.,  Cambridge. 

8.  Most  of  the  men,  i.e.,  agricultural  labom'ers  in  the 
district  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work,  are  fully  em- 
ployed. 

9.  Domestic  servants  are  difficult  to  obtain ;  many  go 
off  to  London  and  large  towns,  others  are  kept  at  home, 
where  I  do  not  think  they  are  at  all  required.  Most  of 
the  young  men  have  good  bicycles  to  ride,  so  that  there 
cannot  be  much  poverty  in  the  imion  district  through 
lack  of  employment. 

10.  The  Linton  Board  have  for  two  years  had  in  their 
workhouse  sixty  paupers  from  the  Southwark  Union, 
London,  at  a  charge  of  Js.  7d.  per  head  per  week.  This 
will  yield  us  a  small  profit,  thereby  effecting  a  saving  to 
the  ratepayers. 

11.  I  think  the  Linton  Board  are  too  liberal  on  the 
question  of  outdoor  relief.  I  frequently  urge  for  an 
order  for  the  House  to  be  given.  As  an  illustration, 
two  women  living  at  Hadstock,  both  made  application 
for  outdoor  relief,  which,  against  my  strongly  expressed 
wish,  was  given.  Not  content,  I  made  myself  acquainted 
with  all  the  possible  facts  of  both  cases  and  brought  the 
matter  before  the  board  again.  This  time  I  succeeded  ivi 
getting  an  order  for  the  House  to  be  given.  But  they  did 
not  come  in — not  they.  You  will  quite  understand  that  it 
is  impossible  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  every  case 
in  the  union.  I  think  an  order  for  the  House  should 
oftener  be  given  on  the  first  applications  for  reUef.  This 
would  make  the  appUcant  a  httle  shy. 

12.  As  to  indoor  relief,  it  is  very  difficult  to  differentiate 
between  the  deserving  and  undeserving.  Many  of  the 
latter  class  find  the  House  a  paracise  of  luxury  such  as 
they  have  never  been  used  to  in  their  lives.  I  am  looking 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  leading  on  this 
matter. 

13.  The  persons  applying  for  outdoor  relief  are  the 
aged  and  worn-out  agricultural  labourers  and  their 
wives  or  widows,  and  widows  left  with  large  famihes  of 
young  children  (see  Relieving  Officers  Report  below). 
Although  I  deprecate  outdoor  relief  on  first  apphcation 
I  am  yet  more  in  sympathy  with  outdoor  than  indoor 
relief  for  permanent  cases. 

14.  Many  of  the  indoor  cases  are  very  objectionable. 
Young  pregnant  women  go  into  the  House  some  weeks 


before  their  confinement.  At  the  confinement  they  are 
better  cared  for  than  many  of  the  ratepayers  can  possibly 
afford.  In  a  month  after  confinement  out  they  go,  flushed 
with  good  living  and  care,  to  prepare  themselves  for  a 
return  in  the  same  condition  as  before.  We  have  some 
cases  of  young  women  coming  into  the  House  on  three 
occasions  for  confinement.  I  think  there  ought  to  be 
some  means  of  detaining  these  characters  for  at  least 
three  months  after  confinement.  They  would  not  then 
so  readily  come  into  the  House. 

15.  With  regard  to  women  who  apply  for  the  doctor 
for  their  confinement,  there  was  one  case  in  which  a 
woman,  whose  husband  was  employed  at  12s.  per  week, 
had  two  sons  living  at  home,  earning  12s.  each,  and  one 
son  earning  6s.,  making  a  total  of  42s.  per  week  without 
harvest  pay.  This  woman  was  allowed  a  doctor,  and 
many  other  cases  with  over  30s.  per  week  coming  into 
the  home  have  also  been  allowed  doctor. 

16.  Other  classes  applying  for  relief  are  aged  people, 
imbecile,  young  children,  orphans.  These  latter  I  think 
deserve  our  special  care  to  fit  them,  if  possible,  for  Ufe. 

17.  Drink  and  dissipation  would  account  for  75  per  cent, 
of  pauperism.  There  is  an  utter  disregard  of  thrift. 
"  Oh,  I  shan  t  save  anything  ;  when  I  can  t  work  the 
parish  must  keep  me."  I  have  been  told  this  over  and  over 
again  when  I  have  been  trying  to  impress  the  benefits 
of  thrift. 

18.  The  board  as  at  present  constituted  contains  : — 
12  farmers,  holding  over  300  acres. 

3      „  „        „     100  „ 

3      „  „        „      50  „ 

1  clerg3Tnan,  Church  of  England. 
1  London  merchant. 
1  retired  farmer' 
1  general  shopkeeper. 
1  major  in  the  .\rmy. 
1  mill  manager. 
3  seats  vacant. 
There  is  seldom  a  contested  election. 

19.  The  board  is  divided  into  two  committees,  one 
for  each  district.  Any  special  cases  are  brought  before 
the  whole  board.  The  relief  is  principally  in  cash.  We 
think  the  paupers  know,  or  ought  to  know,  what  they 
need  better  than  we  do. 

20.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
dietary  is  excessive.  Our  doctor  tried  the  fare  for  a  week, 
but  broke  down  on  the  fifth  day  ;  he  could  not  take  the 
whole  allowance.  I  think  that  bread  should  be  supplied 
ad  lib.  I  consider  the  tea  and  coffee  supply  is  extravagant. 
No  guardian  in  our  union  consumes  so  much  of  either  per 
head  in  his  household.  Spirits  and  beer  I  strongly 
object  to  (I  am  not  an  abstainer). 

Relieving  Officer's  Report. 


Total  number  of  paupers,  304. 

Males  not  able-bodied        -       -       -  -  64 

Males  temporarily  disabled  -       r       -  -  16 

Children  of  males  temporarily  disabled  -  26 

Females  not  able-bodied     .       -       -  -  154 

Females  temporarily  disabled      -       -  -  13 

Widows  relieved  on  a  count  of  children  -  9 

Children  of  widows  relieved        -       -  -  22 

Included  in  total  of  304  : — 

Males,  eighty  years  and  upwards  ...  9 

Males,  seventy  years  and  upwards      -  -  34 

Males,  sixty-five  years  and  upwards     -  -  13 

Females,  eighty  years  and  upwards     -  -  39 

Females,  seventy  years  and  upwards  -  -  59 

Females,  sixty  years  and  upwards      -  -  47 

Included  in  total  of  304  : — 

Balsham— B.  M.,  age,  39.  Epilepsy. 


C.  Camps — B.  J.,  age,  30.  Imbecile. 
G.  Camps — P.  F.,  age,  52.    Spinal  disease. 
Carlton— H.  A.,  age,  39.  Blind. 
Hadstock — F.  G.,  age,  48.  Cripple. 
Linton — F.  E.,  age,  33.  Idiot. 
Linton— W.  E.  K.,  age,  26.  Imbecile. 
Weston  Colville— F.  J.,  age,  34.  Hydrocephalus 
of  head. 

West  Wickham— M.  R.,  age,  56.  Epilepsy. 
West  Wratting— S.  T.,  age,  58.  ImbecUe. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.   G.   CRICKMER,   ORGANISING   SECRETARY   TO  THE 

FORESTERS,  IPSWICH. 


Rural  Disteicts — Suffolk. 


1.  For  nearly  forty  years  I  was  connected  with  the 
printing  trade,  and  for  nineteen  years  I  was  acting  partly 
as  treasurer  and  secretary  of  the  Ipswich  Typographical 
Society.  For  twenty-eight  years  I  was  secretary  of  a 
Foresters'  Court,  and  for  nearly  twenty-two  years 
I  have  been  secretary  of  the  Ipswich  District  of  Foresters. 
For  many  years  I  have  been  on  the  board  of  management 
at  our  hospital,  and  also  on  the  Committee  of  our  Burial 
Board. 

2.  For  upwards  of  sixty  years  various  friendly  societies 
have  been  at  work  in  Ipswich.  At  the  outset  of  them 
-they  were  comparatively  in  the  dark  as  to  the  subscription 
necessary  to  be  paid  to  ensure  stability,  but  as  time  went 
on  and  valuations  came  to  disclose  the  necessity  for  a 
thorough  revision  of  the  payments  for  the  benefits  re- 
ceived, then  a  better  state  of  affairs  soon  showed 
itself,  and  members  are  now  paying  adequate  contribu- 
tions for  the  benefits  received.  In  all  our  societies  the 
members  must  earn  a  certain  sum  per  week  over  and  above 
the  sickness  benefit. 

3.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  many  of  our  societies 
have  adopted  the  old-age  pension  scheme,  and  the  Fores- 
ters, which  I  have  been  connected  with  for  over  fifty 
years,  contemplate  making  a  rule  that  all  new  entrants 
irom  1909  should  pay  for  a  pension.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  friendly  societies  can  do  it  much  better  than  the 
State,  and  much  clieajier. 


4.  I  am  of  opinion  that  members  of  friendly  societies 
do  not  require  free  medical  State  relief,  as  they  are  in  a 
position  to  pay  for  medical  attendance.  Voluntary  hos- 
pitals are  not  needed  for  us  in  our  to^\'n,  as  all  our  societies 
subscribe  to  our  hospital,  thus  securing  every  year  a  good 
supply  of  indoor  and  outdoor  tickets  for  our  members. 

5.  The  majority  of  our  members  do  not  believe  in  the 
State  providing  pensions  for  them,  but  prefer  paying  a 
yearly  sum  to  secure  an  old-age  pension  at  sixty-five 
years  of  age.  I  think  more  Poor  Law  out-relief  ought 
to  be  given,  then  some  of  our  aged  people  would  not  have 
to  end  their  days  in  a  workhouse. 

6.  If  means  could  be  adopted  whereby  we  could  further 
co-operation  between  friendly  societies  and  hospitals,  I 
think  much  good  would  result  from  it. 

7.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  our  guardians  act 
wisely  and  charitably  when  they  find  the  applicants  for 
out-relief  have  subscribed  to  some  friendly  society  for 
years  and  require  a  little  extra  help  in  their  old  age. 

8.  For  several  years  past  our  friendly  societies  have 
not  made  that  progress  in  adding  to  their  numbers,  but 
in  finance  substantial  progress  has  been  made,  and  I 
firmly  beUeve  a  brighter  future  is  in  store  for  them.  Of 
course  the  dividing  societies  have  proved  a  check  upon 
them,  but  they  will  eventually  fmd  their  level  and  utterly 
collapse.  Then  our  well  -  regulated  friendly  societies 
will  do  better  in  the  way  of  increased  membership. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  H.  CRONSHEY,  VICE-CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

THETFORD  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Norfolk. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Thetford  Board  of 
Guardians  for  ten  years  and  vice-chairman  for  the  past 
tlixee  years.  My  experience,  therefore,  is  not  so  extensive 
as  that  of  many  who  have  served  for  much  longer  periods. 
My  remarks  will  have  regard  only  to  knowledge  gained  in 
this  union. 

2.  This  union  is  mainly  an  agricultural  district.  There 
is,  in  certain  parts,  some  very  poor  light  land,  and  those 
parts  are  sparsely  populated.  No  doubt  some  help  is 
given  by  employers, but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 
Cottage  rents  are  low  to  tenants  li  i  ing  in  the  villages 
and  on  the  various  farms. 

3.  We  have  a  few  cases  of  deserted  children.  In  small 
unions  in  the  country  no  doubt  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  these  is  by  the  boarding-out  system,  which  has 
been  adopted  in  this  union  for  many  years.  There  is 
oecas'.onally  a  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  wife  and 
children  of  an  able-bodied  man  who  is  temporarily 
unemployed.  Girls  having  illegitimate  children  more 
than  once  should  be  retained  in  the  House,  after  the 
second  child  is  born,  at  any  rate  for  a  lengthened  period. 

4.  I  believe  both  indoor  and  outdoor  relief  are  necessary 
and  should  be  carefully  administered  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. ^Vhe  e  an  old  couple  are  able  to  keep  them- 
selves clean  and  comfortable,  either  in  a  cottage  or  with 


friends  or  relations,  outdoor  relief  is  beneficial,  but  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  extreme  weakness  and  for  other 
causes,  indoor  rcHef  is  certainly  necessary. 

5.  Persons  applying  for  rehef  are  labourers,  principally 
agricultural,  also  widows  (aged). 

6.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  in  some  cases  ill-health, 
but  often  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  society  to  which 
working  men  can  pay  a  small  sum  per  \\eek,  to  receive 
a  pension  at  a  given  age.  From  the  kind  of  work  in  the 
district  the  average  of  Ufe  is  longer  than  the  average  for  the 
kingdom.  As  proof  of  this  the  West  Suffolk  Friendly 
Society  in  an  adjoining  county  had  to  reduce  pensions 
from  5s.  per  week  to  3s.  4d.  per  week,  as  it  was  found  the 
length  of  life  was  greater  than  was  calculated  it  would  be, 
based  on  the  average  for  England. 

7.  There  are  some  lady  members  on  the  board,  also  a 
few  landowners,  ministers  of  religion,  but  principally 
farmers. 

8.  Each  case  is  carefully  considered,  and,  where  it  is 
thought  good  can  be  done  by  certain  extra  help  leave  is 
asked  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 

9.  A  home  for  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  patients 
should  be  provided  by  county  authorities  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  asylums,  but  so  that  these  cases  could  be  sent 
from  various  unions  and  have  proper  treatment. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  WALTER  CROSS,  THE  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF 
THE  POOR  OF  THE  FREEBRIDGE  LYNN  UNION. 


RuKAL  Districts — Noefolk. 


1.  Previous  to  my  election  to  the  above  office  in  1901, 
I  acted  as  assistant  for  thirty  years  to  the  late  clerk,  who 
also  held  the  appointment  of  clerk  to  justices  and  other 
public  offices  for  the  same  district.  I  have  attended  the 
divisional  petty  sessions  for  thirty-six  years,  and  formerly 
held  the  offices  of  assistant  overseer  in  nine  parishes  for 
many  years,  and  vcas  clerk  to  two  parish  councils. 

2.  The  Poor  Law  union  comprises  thirty-three  parishes, 
with  an  area  of  69,299  acres  ;  rateable  value,  £67,427  ; 
population,  1 1,847.  Tlie  villages  are  small  and  the  industry 
entirely  agricultural.  With  the  decline  in  agriculture  the 
population  has  decreased.  In  1881  the  rateable  value 
was  £95,297,  and  the  population  12,234. 

3.  In  this  union  His  Majesty  the  King  is  the  o\v'ner  of 
"  The  Sandringham  Estate,"  comprising  four  parishes  ; 
and  other  estates,  each  including  several  parishes,  are 
owned  by  county  families.  The  cottages  on  these 
estates  are  excellent,  and  the  labouring  classes  well  cared 
for. 

4.  Of  late  years  many  of  the  large  farmers  have  acquired 
two  or  three  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  union.  This 
has  been  in  many  ways  detrimental  to  the  inhabitants, 
the  occupiers  of  many  of  the  farms  being  non-resident, 
and  the  farm-house  tenanted  by  a  bailiff,  or  let  for  short 
periods  to  persons  who  have  but  a  slight  interest  in  the 
locality. 

5.  There  has  not  been  recently  any  want  of  employment, 
many  young  men  have  migrated  to  the  towns  and  obtained 
employment  on  the  railways,  or  are  engaged  in  various 
kinds  of  manual  labour.  In  the  winter,  when  ordinary 
work  is  scarce,  many  are  employed  as  beaters  during  the 
shooting  season,  and  find  casual  employment  game  tending 
in  places  where  the  game  is  highly  preserved. 

6.  The  weekly  wage  of  labourers  averages  from  12s.  to 
14s.,  their  earnings  for  harvest  and  other  work  makes  the 
average  about  18s. 

7.  An  association  for  rewarding  skilled  labour  has  been 
in  existence  for  many  years  :  it  holds  an  annual  meeting 
and  gives  rewards  to  labourers  competing  in  all  depart- 
ments of  agricultural  work.  Beyond  this  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  interest  on  the  part  of  farmers  in  the 
well-being  of  the  men  employed  by  them. 

8.  Much  more  interest  seems  to  be  taken  by  the  in- 
habitants generally  in  the  work  of  the  guardians  and  local 
authorities  than  was  the  case  in  former  years. 

9.  There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  crime  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  the  improvement  all  round  still 
continues  and  is  most  encouraging. 

10.  A  great  many  "  benefit  clubs "  are  established 
in  the  union  and  afford  much  help  to  families  in  sickness 
and  distress. 

11.  Some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  need  improvement, 
but,  taking  the  union  generally,  the  cottages  are  good.  A 
great  deal  has  been  done  by  the  rural  district  council 
to  improve  the  dwelling-houses  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  and  to  bring  them  into  line  with  modern  require- 
ments. 

12.  The  workhouse  is  situated  in  an  isolated  spot  and 
the  regulations  relating  to  tramps  are  invariably  carried 
out.    Tlie  master  is  given  a  mde  discretion  by  the 


guardians.  The  number  relieved  in  1894  was  902,  since- 
then  the  number  has  gradually  decreased,  and  in  1904 
was  twenty-nine. 

13.  There  is.  a  destitute  class  for  whom  the  provision 
of  a  workhouse  is  most  essential,  it  is  gradually  becoming 
a  home  for  the  aged  infirm.  During  the  past  year  £1,600 
has  been  expended  on  additions  to  the  infirmary. 

14.  It  is  more  difficult  at  the  present  time  to  obtain 
assistance  in  regard  to  the  nursing  of  poor  persons  in 
cottages  than  was  formerly  the  case,  hence  their  removal 
to  the  workhouse. 

15.  The  House  test  has  been  found  a  check  to  the 
granting  of  relief  in  many  cases. 

16.  The  guardians  are  in  favour  of  giving  out-relief 
whenever  possible. 

17.  Applications  for  relief  are  chiefly  made  by  labouring 
men  past  work,  and  widows  ;  very  few  able-bodied  apply. 

18.  In  consequence  of  the  small  earnings  of  labourers, 
very  few  can  provide  for  old  age  ;  destitution  is  sometimes 
caused  by  improvidence  and  intemperance,  but  mostly 
owing  to  infirmities  of  age  or  the  death  of  the  wage-earning 
labourer. 

19.  The  large  farmers  do  not  take  much  interest  in 
Poor  Law  work.  The  board  is  constituted  as  follows  : — ■ 
Farmers,  sixteen  ;  clergymen,  eight ;  various  occupations, 
fifteen.  The  attendance  of  guardians  at  board  meetings- 
has  improved  of  late  years. 

20.  The  guardians  have  not  adopted  any  scale  of  relief, 
each  case  is  considered  on  its  merits  by  the  whole  board.  - 
The  permanent  cases  are  granted  relief  for  twenty-six 
weeks,  others  are  revised  more  frequently.  Many  applica- 
tions for  medical  assistance  in  confinement  cases  are 
refused.* 

21.  The  relieving  officer  administers  the  relief  weekly 
at  the  homes  of  the  recipients.  In  a  few  of  the  larger 
parishes  weekly  "  pay  stations  "  are  provided. 

22.  The  following  alterations  are  suggested : — 

(1)  That  the  law  of  settlement  be  revised  and 
modified. 

(2)  That  larger  powers  be  given  to  guardians  for 
the  detention  of  workhouse  inmates. 

(3)  That  in  cases  where  the  Consent  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  required  to  be  obtained  to 
gratuities  granted  to  officers,  and  other  small  pay- 
ments, the  guardians  be  empowered  to  incur  such 
expenditure  without  the  board's  approval  being 
necessary. 

(4)  That  the  general  orders  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  be  revised  and  consolidated. 

(5)  That  in  small  rural  unions  the  master's  books 
be  simplified. 


*  By  the  operation  of  the  Midwives'  Act,  1902,  many 
women  have  ceased  to  act  as  midwives,  and  as  a  con- 
sequeni^e  an  increased  Dumber  of  applications  for  the 
Medical  Officer  are  made.  The  Nursing  Associations  in 
the  district  shoidd  be  supported,  so  that  experienced  mid- 
wives  could  be  obtained  to  attend  the  poor. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY    MR.  H.  W.  CULLUM,  J.P.,   COUNTY  COUNCILLOR 

FOR  EAST  SUFFOLK,  ETC.,  ETC. 


Rural  Districts — Suitolk. 


1.  I  am  an  Alderman  of  the  East  Suffolk  County  Council, 
Alderman  of  the  Borough  of  Eye,  and  Chairman  of  the 
i^ecdham  Market  Parish  Council. 

2.  There  do  not  appear  to  be  many  cases  of  unemploy- 
ment of  able-bodied  men  in  this  district,  which  is  purely 
agricultural. 

3.  In  some  parishes  during  the  winter  months  a  small 
jiumber  of  farm  labourers,  the  most  of  whom  would  not 
be  termed  able-bodied  men,  are  through  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  not  fully  employed.  A  few  of  this  class 
during  the  winter  months  find  work  on  the  county  council 
and  district  roads. 

4.  It  is  most  important  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
poor  in  rural  districts  that  the  cottage  dwellings  should 
l)e  improved.  Many  of  them  are  dilapidated,  insanitary, 
and  too  small  for  families.  In  many  cases  the  owners 
will  not  put  them  into  a  fit  state  for  habitation,  and  the 
tenants  are  mostly  helpless  as  there  are  no  other  houses 
to  be  had.  In  my  opinion  the  cost  of  improvement  need 
aiot  stand  in  the  way.  The  cottagers  are  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  rent,  and  where  the  owners  will  not  make  the  necessary 
improvements,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
it  out  on  the  same  principles  as  farm  buildings  are  dealt 
■with  under  the  Agricultural  Improvements  Act. 

5.  One  thing  is  most  desirable  :  a  good  garden  or  a 
small  piece  of  land  should  be  secured  for  every  tenant  near 
tliis  dwelhng.    My  own  experience  is  that  cottage  tenants 


pay  their  rents  most  punctually,  and  of  thirty  whom  I 
have  not  one  is  in  arrears. 

6.  I  think  it  is  most  important  that  a  Government 
inspector  should  visit  and  report.  Local  authorities  so  often 
allow  these  things  to  go  uimoticed. 

7.  As  far  as  my  information  g03s  the  charities  in  the 
district  are  generally  well  worked,  some  by  parish  councils, 
others  under  trustees  imder  schemes  sanctioned  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners. 

8.  The  charity  fimds  as  a  rule  are  so  limited  that  in 
my  opinion  they  shoula  be  confined  to  those  who,  from 
bodily  infirmity,  find  themselves  unable  to  perform 
ordinary  labour. 

9.  In  dealing  with  out-relief  to  applicants,  kindly 
consideration  is  not  always  given  to  those  who,  although 
in  distress,  may  have  managed  to  retain  a  good  ho  ise  of 
furnicure,  which  in  many  c  ises  is  greatly  reduced  before 
relief  is  obtained. 

10.  I  do  not  know  of  any  co-operation  between  charity 
trustees  and  Poor  Law  boards.  I  am  in  favour  of  a 
system  of  old-age  pensions  for  the  deserving  poor,  who 
from  age  and  infirmity  find  themselves  unable  to  work. 
It  would  be  a  wholesome  check  to  able-bodied  inmates 
if  they  could  be  made  to  do  some  work  to  cover  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance.  At  present  it  is  an  easy  and  indolent 
life  for  them.  I  do  not  think  any  system  of  charity  could 
take  the  place  of  out-relief  as  administered  by  the  board 
of  guardians. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  G.  FALLOWFIELD,  CHAIRMAN  07  BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Suffolk. 


1.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Board  of  Guardians  for  ten  and  a  half  years,  and  have 
held  the  position  of  chairman  since  October  last  (1906). 

2.  The  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Union,  being  the  centre 
■of  an  agricultural  district  naturally  suffers  from  the 
prevailing  depression.  The  already  overcrowded  labour 
market  is  further  congested  by  the  migration  into  the 
town  of  those  unable  to  find  employment  in  the  outlying 
country  districts.  The  chief  industry — the  manufacture 
of  agricultural  implements  —is  adversely  affected  by  the 
existing  depression.  The  numbers  employed  have  been 
considerably  reduced  of  lat«  years,  and  those  still  em- 
ployed are  frecpiently  placed  upon  short  time.  The 
building  trade  is  far  from  flourishing  employment  therein 
being  of  an  irregular  and  intermittent  character,  re- 
sulting in  frequent  apijlications  for  temporary  relief, 
although  in  many  cases  assistance  is  rendered  by  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  and  applicants  are  enabled 
to  tide  over  their  difficulties  without  having  to  apply 
to  the  guardians.  The  to'wn  is  fortimate  in  the  possession 
of  a  considerable  number  of  almshouses  (about  105) 
where  people  advanced  in  years,  who  have  led  reputable 
lives  are  placed.  ReUef  to  the  extent  of  3s.  per  week  on 
an  average  is  granted  by  the  guardians,  and,  the  recipients' 
wants  being  small,  they  are  enabled  to  live  in  comparative 
comfort ;  otherwise  the  majority  would  have  to  spend 


their  days  i:\  the  woAhouse  to  their  regret  and  involving 
an  additional  burden  on  the  rates. 

3.  The  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Union,  having  no  work- 
house of  its  own  boards  all  its  poor  in  the  Thingo3  Union 
workhouse,  which  is  situated  within  the  borough  boundary. 
The  Thing03  Guardians  assume  entire  control  over  the 
poor  during  such  time  as  they  remain  inmates  of  the 
workhouse.  As  a  consequence  the  Bury  Guardians 
have  limited  opportunity  to  attempt  experiments  on 
Poor  Law  administration. 

4.  They  have,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Boarding  of  Children  in 
Union  Order,  1889,  boarded  out  all  their  orphan  and 
deserted  children  with  foster-parents  within  the  union, 
having  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a  committee  for 
that  purpose. 

5.  The  experiment  has  been  in  operation  since  January, 
1898,  and  is  considered  on  the  whole  a  satisfactory  method 
of  dealing  with  the  children. 

6.  I  am  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  being  granted 
where  practicable  and  when  circumstances  warrant 
it.  The  aged  and  infirm  can  be  more  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  in  the  workhouse  receiving  more  care  and 
attention  therein  than  if  given  out-relief. 
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7.  But  many  old  persons  are  still  well  enough  in  health 
to  prefer  to  remain  out,  and,  when  able  to  obtain  alms- 
houses, wish  to  occupy  the  same,  or  may  desire  to  live 
with  a  friend  who  is^  however,  not  in  a  position  to  do  more 
than  provide  sleeping  accommodation.  In  either  case 
relief  should  be  granted. 

8.  It  is  not  desirable  that  a  family  (man,  wife  and 
children)  should  be  relieved  in  the  House  if  it  can  reasonably 
be  prevented,  due  attention  being  given  to  the  merits  of 
the  case.  If  outdoor  relief  is  withheld  the  furniture 
is  gradually  disposed  of  and  the  home  broken  up.  The 
family  then  enter  the  workhouse  and  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  them  to  get  out  again  and  obtain  a  fresh 
start  in  hfe.  In  some  cases  where  guardians  decline  to 
give  outdoor  relief,  applicants  threaten  to  go  into  the 
House,  but  such  threats  are  rarely,  if  ever,  acted  upon. 

9.  I  view  with  grave  concern  the  necessity  which  so 
frequently  arises  for  giving  relief  in  kind  to  persons  who 
are  simply  imable  to  find  employment  through  no  fault 
of  their  own. 

10.  In  the  majority  of  instances  applicants  Delong  to 
the  unskilled  labour  class,  a  class  which  appears  to  be 
very  numerous.  Such  earn  but  small  wages,  and  are  thus 
unable  to  make  any  provision  for  the  future,  having 
frequently  large  families  dependent  upon  them.  In  case 
of  sickness  or  death  of  the  father,  relief  to  the  widow 
and  children  becomes  at  once  an  urgent  necessity. 

11.  Many  others  suffer  under  various  disabilities  which 
render  them  wholly  or  j^artially  unable  to  earn  a  liveh- 
hood.  Amongst  such  may  be  classed  epileptics,  blind  or 
partially  so,  feeble-minded  persons,  cripples,  invalids, 
consumptives  and  such  like.    Others,  again,  belong  to  a 


section  which  may  be  described  as  imemploya'ble  but 
whose  families  cannot  be  allowed  to  starve. 

12.  Pauperism  is  not  due  to  any  one  particular  cause,, 
but  to  many  and  varied  causes  ;  probably  no  greater 
contributory  cause  exists  than  that  of  intemperance. 
Various  modes  of  life  bring  others  to  poverty.  Early 
and  improvident  marriages,  succeeded  by  large  families,, 
practically  mean  the  propagation  of  paupers.  The 
existence  of  a  class  who  are  physically  imfitted  for  con- 
tinuous employment  renders  them  liable  to  require  parish 
relief  at  any  time.  Others  are  of  that  contemptible 
fraternity  who  never  did  an  honest  day's  work  in  their 
lives  and  whose  poverty  is  the  outcome  of  sheer  la'^iness. 

13.  The  Bury  St.  Edmunds  Board  is  composed  in  the- 
main  of  tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  with  a  few  retired  pro- 
fessional men,  ex-clerks  in  banks  and  offices,  a  retired 
civil  servant,  ex-superintendent  of  police,  ex-station- 
master,  etc.  No  lady  members  or  Labour  members.  It 
has  always  been  a  difficult  matter  to  get  members  to 
serve  as  guardians  owing  to  the  length  of  time  taken 
by  the  consideration  and  investigation  of  cases  for  relief. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  such  investigation  should 
be  made,  but  business  people  can  ill  afford  the  time  for 
the  work. 

14.  Relief  is  paid  to  applicants  weekly  by  the  relieving 
officer  sitting  at  the  board  room  which  forms  a  central 
pay  station  convenient  for  the  purpose.  Most  of  the 
applicants  appear  in  person  unless  prevented  by  age  or 
infirmity  from  doing  so,  in  which  case  a  friend  or  neigh- 
bour authorised  by  them  takes  their  relief. 

15.  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  suggesting  reform  m  the 
Poor  Law,  not  having  made  a  sufficiently  deep  study  of 
the  intricate  problems  involved. 
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STATEMENT   OF   EVIDENCE  BY   MR.  F.  R.  FORD,  RELIEVING  OFFICER, 

NEWMARKET  UNION. 


RuEAL  Districts — -Cambridgeshire. 


1.  I  have  had  over  thirty  years'  experience  of  pubUc 
work  as  follows  :  — 

Six  and  a  half  years  as  harge  attendant  at 
Whittingham  Asylum. 

Six  years  as  porter,  etc.,  having  charge  of  the  Lock 
wards ;  assistant  relieving  officer  and  out-relief 
storekeeper  in  Blackburn  Union. 

Three  and  a  half  years  as  relieving  officer  ;  collector 
to  the  guardians  ;  enquiry  and  school  attendance 
officer  of  Thrapston  Union. 

Fifteen  years  as  relieving  officer  ;  collector  to  the 
guardians,  and  registrar  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  the  Newmarket  Union. 

2.  The  social  and  industrial  conditions  of  the  New- 
market Union  are  mainly  agricultural,  with  the  training  of 
racehorses  in  and  around  the  town  of  Newn.arket. 

3.  Indoor  relief  should  be  offered  to  applicants  to  test 
their  cases  before  out-relief  is  given,  except  in  special  cases. 

4.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  reUef  are  farm 
and  general  labourers,  bricklayers,  joiners,  stablemen, 
and  widows  with  children. 

5.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  :  — 

(1)  Marriages  of  minora. 

(2)  Low  vitality  of  life. 

(3)  Immorahty. 

(4)  Intermarriage. 

(5)  High  hving  (above  their  station). 

(6)  Excessive  drinki  g. 

(7)  Old  age. 


6.  The  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are 
clergymen,  farmers  and  tradesmen. 

7.  The  administration  of  relief  in  this  union  is  not  quite 
up  to  the  standard  of  excell  nee  maintained  in  some  other 
unions.  The  guardians,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  sufficiently 
test  cases  by  orders  for  the  workhouse  before  giving  out- 
relief,  on  the  plea  that  it  is  cheaper  to  give  outdoor  than 
indoor  relief,  whereas  in  my  opinion  if  indoor  rehef  were 
offered,  many  applicants  would  not  come  on  to  the 
rates  at  aU.  I  would  also  advocate  more  outdoor  reb'ef  to 
the  deserving  cases. 

8.  I  consider  that  some  reform  is  required  in  both  the 
law  and  practice  to  enable  the  guardians,  when  a  person 
has  been  granted  out-relief,  to  make  an  inventory  of  the 
appUcant's  goods  and  chattels,  and  to  compel  apphcants  to 
give  information  and  full  particulai's  as  to  the  various- 
members  of  their  families  who  are  able  to  contribute  to 
their  support,  and  that  justices,  orders  should  be  obtained 
against  such  relatives  at  once.  That  on  the  death  of' 
persons  in  receipt  of  rehef  the  guardians  should  have 
authority  to  seize  and  sell  so  much  of  their  goods  and 
chattels  as  will  cover  the  amount  of  relief  advanced,  as 
my  experience  has  been  that  frequently  relatives,  who 
have  not  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  relief  of  the 
pauper,  claim  such  goods  and  chattels  on  the  death  of  the 
pauper  and  thus  prevent  the  guardians  from  recovering 
any  portion  of  the  relief  advanced.  In  many  cases  paupers 
are  insured  by  their  relatives,  and  the  guardians  have  at 
present  no  power  to  recover  the  cost  of  maintenance  or 
burial  in  many  of  these  cases,  and  in  my  opinion  this 
power  and  authority  should  be  given. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  H.  J.  GAYFORD,  ESTATE  AGENT  TO  LORD  TOWNSHEND. 


Rural  Districts — Norfolk. 


1.  I  have  not  made  a  close  study  of  the  operation  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  have  not  for  several  years  past  acted  as  a 
guardian  or  district  councillor. 

2.  I  have  had  the  control  (as  agent)  of  a  large  number 
of  cottages,  but  they  are  situated  upon  large  estates  where 
the  cottages  have  been  kept  in  good  repair  and  have  been 
let  at  very  low  rentals,  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  week,  in- 
cluding a  good  piece  of  garden  ground. 

3.  Employment  is  regular  and  although  being  a  purely 
rural  and  agr  cultu-al  district  wag.-s  a-e  low,  wo  kin| 
■out  at  16s.  per  week  for  ordinary  and  203.  per  week  for 
carters,  stoc'^men,  and  superior  labourers,  poverty  in  the 
shape  of  acute  distress  is  practically  unknown  and  labourers 
who  have  left  'or  the  north  and  have  returned  have  told 
me  that  they  were  not  there  so  well  off  with  much  higher 


wages,  taking  into  account  the  higher  rents  and  increased 
cost  of  Uving. 

4.  Most  of  the  workmen  here  are  members  of  the 
Oddfellows  or  local  benefit  societies  and  in  sickness  are 
generally  well  looked  after  by  their  employers  and  the 
local  clergy. 

5.  The  I'oor  Law  is  administered  liberally  but  not 
extravagantly  and  I  do  not  think  charity  could  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Medical  aid  is  obtained  when  required 
both  through  the  benefit  societies  and  the  Poor  Law 
medical  officers  and  is,  I  think,  efficient. 

6.  I  do  not  consider  that  friendly  and  thrift  societies 
are  in  any  worse  position  than  they  were  ten  years  ago; 
on  the  contrary  I  should  say  they  are  in  a  better  one. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  H.  J.  GIDNEY,  CLERK  TO  THE  AYLSHAM  BOARD  OF 

GUARDIANS,  SOLICITOR. 


Rural  Districts — Norfolk. 


1.  The  Aylsham  Union  is  almost  entirely  agricultural 
and  there  are  hardly  any  manufactories.  Aylsham  is  the 
only  town  in  the  union,  and  has  a  population  of  2,500. 
There  are  no  large  employers  of  labour  in  the  union. 

2.  Outdoor  relief  is  far  preferable  to  indoor  relief 
except  in  a  few  cases,  where  through  misconduct  or 
laziness  an  Order  for  the  House  should  be  given:  it  is 
more  humane  and  cheaper.  There  is  little  chance  of  im- 
position in  outdoor  relief  in  a  union  like  this,  where  the 
circumstances  of  the  applicants  are  so  well-known  to  the 
guardians. 

3.  The  classes  applying  for  relief  are  nearly  all  of  the 
agricultural  labouring  class  and  consist  chiefly  of  old 
persons  whose  work  is  done,  and  widows  with  children 
and  some  unable  to  work  from  physical  infirmity. 

.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  : — 

(1)  Want  of  provision  for  old  age. 

(2)  Death  of  the  breadwinner. 

As  to  provision  against  old  age,  the  wages  of  the  labour- 
ing class  are  too  small  to  enable  them  to  make  provision 
«xcopt  through  a  friendly  society  and  at  present  there  are 
few  friendly  societies  that  offer  this  provision.  I  am 
referring  to  the  local  clubs  or  branches,  and  not  to  the 
various  friendly  societies,  whose  rules  contain  such  pro- 
visions if  the  local  branches  like  to  adopt  the  rules  dealing 
with  this.  At  present  very  few  have  done  so  and  these 
only  apply  to  men.  But  if  the  wages  were  higher  I  doubt 
if  there  would  be  much  provision  for  old  age,  the  wages 
would  not  be  more  then  than  a  man  with  a  family  would 
and  ought  to  spend  on  them,  and  generally  habits  of 
thrift,  in  the  sense  of  saving,  are  not  much  in  evidence 
among  agricultural  labourers,  although  they  are  no  worse 
than  other  classes  in  this  respect. 

5.  As  to  the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guar- 
dians, this  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  class,  except 
that  the  poorer  class  of  people  are  necessarily  excluded 
because  of  the  time  taken  from  their  work  and  by  the  ex- 
pense of  travelling,  in  some  cases  a  considerable  distance. 
The  guardians  in  this  union  chiefly  consist  of  the  principal 
f -irmer  in  the  village,  ^ith  six  or  seven  Church  of  England 


clergymen,  about  the  same  number  of  landowners,  and 
three  or  four  shopkeepers,  and  three  lady  guardians. 

6.  The  administration  of  relief  in  this  union  is,  I  imagine, 
very  much  the  same  as  in  other  Norfolk  unions.  It  is 
partly  in  money  and  partly  in  flour,  vdth,  I  think,  an 
increasing  tendency  to  give  money  rather  than  flour, 
especially  where  the  people  are  middle  aged  or  old. 
Where  there  is  a  family  it  is  a  good  thing  to  ensure  food 
going  into  the  house. 

7.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  abolish  pay- 
stations  and  make  the  relieving  officers  visit  each  house 
once  a  week  to  leave  the  money  and  the  ticket  for  the 
flour.  This  wotild  ensure  his  keeping  in  touch  more  with 
the  recipients  and  he  would  be  better  acquainted  with 
their  circumstances.  It  would  also  prevent  the  old  and 
infirm  from  having  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  station, 
■\^hich  in  some  cases,  I  fear,  has  to  be  paid  for  by  small 
sums  out  of  the  relief. 

8.  I  think  also  the  guardians  shotild  be  invested  with 
power  to  compulsorily  remove  to  the  workhouse  persons 
who  are  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  do  for  them- 
selves and  have  no  one  to  look  after  them,  and  get  into  a 
dirty  and  neglected  state,  and  yet  who  resist  all  advice  to 
go  into  the  House.  Some  safeguard  might  be  provided 
in  the  way  of  an  appeal,  although  it  is  a  little  difficult  to 
see  how  persons  of  this  class  could  avail  themselves  of  it. 
The  compulsory  removal  should  only  take  place  on  the 
certificate  of  a  doctor  and  of  the  guardian  or  clergyman 
of  the  parish.  I  have  kno'nTi  several  cases  where  com- 
pulsory removal  was  clearly  desirable. 

9.  I  think  that  better  provision  should  be  made  for 
imbeciles,  viz.,  those  who  are  not  lunatics,  but  are  a 
nuisance  to  others.  If  they  are  kept  in  the  cottage  home 
there  is  not  adequate  s  ipervision  and  they  roam  about 
the  village  and  are  either  a  menace,  if  males,  and,  if 
females,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  injury.  If  taken  into 
the  workhouse,  especially  in  a  small  workhouse  where  the 
number  of  imbeciles  is  too  small  to  be  especially  provided 
for,  they  become  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  other 
inmates. 
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10.  I  think,  also,  the  Law  of  Settlement  might  be 
filtered.  If  a  union  gets  rid  of  its  non-settled  paupers, 
it  receives  about  as  many  of  its  own  settled  paupers 
in  exchange,  and  there  seems  no  great  advantage  in 
most  unions  of  going  through  the  necessary  process  of 
removal ;  although  it  is  becoming  more  frequent  for 
unions  to  accept  paupers  on  a  clear  statement  of  fact 
which  can  be  verified  instead  of  insisting  on  a  formal 
order  being  obtained. 

11.  I  think  also,  guardians  should  have  greater  facilities 
for  boarding  children  out  of  the  union.  In  country 
unions  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  suitable  home  can 
be  found  for  a  child  out  of  the  union,  with  some  person 
who  is  known  to  a  guardian,  or  who  may  be  a  relative 
of  the  child,  and  the  home  is  in  every  way  desirable.  In 
such  cases  the  business  has  to  be  gone  through  of  get- 
ting a  local  committee  appointed  with  secretary  and 
treasurer,  under  the  '  boarded-out  children  beyond  the 
union'"  order,  and  this  sometimes  ends  in  the  child  not 
being  sent. 

12.  I  am  an  active  member  of  a  friendly  society,  w  ith 
some  experience  of  the  working  of  friendly  societies, 
especially  the  Manchester  Unity. 

13.  The  general  contributions  and  benefits  are  on  a 
scale  according  to  the  age  of  joining.  In  the  M;  nchester 
Unity  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  contribution  is  Ts.  per 
month  of  four  weeks,  and  the  benefits  are  10s.  a  week  for 
the  first  twelve  months  of  sickness,  and  5s.  per  week  after 
twelve  months ;  £10  upon  the  death  of  a  member,  and  £5 
upon  the  death  of  a  member's  first  wife.  This  includes 
medical  attendance  and  management  expenses.  In  the 
Foresters  Society  the  contributions  and  sick  benefits  are 
the  same  but  the  allowance  on  death  of  a  member  is  £12 
and  £10  on  the  death  of  a  first  wife.  There  are  other 
scales,  but  I  think  these  are  the  ones  generally  adopted 
about  here.    There  is  no  wage-limit. 

14.  It  is  quite  possible  to  provide  old-age  pensions  by 
friendly  societies  for  their  owti  members.  The  Ipswich 
District  of  the  Manchester  Unity  have  done  it,  and  every- 
one who  joins  that  district  has  to  contribute  for  an  old- 
age  pension  ;  but  generally  the  principle  of  compulsion  in 
this  respect  is  not  yet  adopted,  although  I  believe  there 
is  a  yearly  increasing  opinion  of  members  in  its  favour, 
and  it  must  come  for  other  reason^.  Compulsion  is 
objected  to,  and  there  is  a  fear  that  if  other  societies  did 
not  follow  suit,  the  society  adopting  the  compulsory  prin  - 
ciple  would  suffer  a  loss  of  new  membership.  It  might 
be  so  for  a  time,  as  reforms  are  always  objected  to  at 
first.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  Friendly 
Society  at  their  High  Court  Meeting  in  August, 
1907,  passed  a  resolution  that  all  new  entrants  after 
1st  January,  1909,  should  subsc.ibe  for  an  old-age 
pension. 


15.  Free  medical  State  aid  would  necessarily  have  ars 
injurious  effect  on  friendly  societies,  as  medical  aid  is 
part  of  the  reUef  paid  for  and  looked  for,  and  if  it  could 
be  had  free,  some  of  the  inducement  for  joining  a  friendly 
society  would  be  done  away  with. 

16.  Voluntary  hospitals,  as  we  understand  them  here.- 
would  not  affect  friendly  societies,  in  my  opinion. 

17.  A  State  sj-^tem  of  old-age  pensions  would  certamly 
not  benefit  friendly  societies,  and  might  have  some  in- 
jurious effect.  But  there  is  the  relief  and  doctor  in  sick- 
ness, and  money  on  death  which  would  still  induce  people 
to  jfoin  friendly  societies,  and  many  would  be  glad  to- 
supplement  the  State  pension  by  paying  for  an  additional 
pension  from  the  society. 

18.  Out-relief  would  have  to  be  very  much  more- 
freely  given  than  it  is  now  to  affect  friendly  societies.- 
The  best  class  of  working  men  shun  Poor  Law  rehef,  and' 
would  continue  to  do  so. 

19.  The  friendly  societies  are  already  considerable- 
contributo'  s  by  subscriptions  and  collections  io  hospitals. 
I  do  not  think  they  can  fairly  be  expected  to  do  more 
than  they  are  now  doing.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  their  funds  are  subscribed  and  accumulated  for 
specific  purposes,  and  existing  funds  could  not  be  diverted, 
and  generally  the  working  man  is  not  able  to  increase 
his  contributions. 

20.  The  Outdoor  Rehef  Friendly  Society  Act  has  not 
had  any  great  effect  in  this  union  as  it  was  practically  in 
force  before  the  Act.  And,  further,  the  guardians  en- 
couraged applicants  who  were  in  receipt  of  full  pay  by- 
allowing  them  half  what  they  would  have  allowed  if  net 
in  a  club.  I  cannot  speak  of  the  action  in  other  unions. 
Beyond  the  actual  benefit  afforded  by  the  Act,  it  was 
welcomed  by  friendly  societies  as  a  recognition  by  the- 
Government  of  the  great  good  they  are  doing. 

21.  Friendly  societies  are  not  progressing  numerically 
as  rapidly  as  they  did  ten  years  ago.  Financially  they 
are  getting  sounder.  Some  of  the  causes  of  the  want 
of  numerical  progress  are  : — 

(1.)  The  present  membership  is  so  considerable  that 
the  same  rate  of  progress  cannot  naturally  be- 
looked  for. 

(2.)  The  social  or  sentimental  side  of  friendly 
societies  does  not  offer  the  same  inducements  as 
some  years  ago  now  that  there  are  so  many  other 
attractions  for  young  men. 

(3,)  The  incre.ise  of  other  kinds  of  benefit  clubs, 
such  f.s  those  in  connection  with  large  firms  and 
shops  and  the  rise  of  slate  and  dividing  societies. 
These  latter  societies  are  a  form  of  thrift  and  offer 
considerable  attractions  to  young  men  by  a  share- 
out  each  year,  but  they  fail  to  provide  the  same 
permanent  benefits  as  the  real  friendly  societies  do. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  F.  GROUNDS,  J.P.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NORTH 

WITCHFORD  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


RuKAL  Districts— Cambridgeshire. 


1.  This  union  is  principally  rural,  and  comprises  two 
small  towns  and  five  villages.  There  are  no  large  landed 
proprietors  or  wealthy  people  residing  in  the  union  ; 
the  property  is  chiefly  owned  by  farmers  who  occupy  their 
own  land.  There  are  also  many  small  occupiers  and  allot- 
ment holders,  labourers  and  railway  officials. 

2.  The  only  experiment  in  Poor  Law  administration 
that  I  am  aware  of  has  been  the  substituting  in  the  in- 
firmary of  an  experienced  trained  woman  as  nurse  in  the 
place  of  a  fully  qualified  nurse.  The  guardians  were 
unable  to  retain  the  services  of  the  latter  class  of  nurse 
because  the  infirmary  patients  were  so  uninteresting,  being 


almost  entirely  composed  of  worn  out  old  people  suffering 
from  senile  decay.  This  alteration  was  made  on  there- 
presentation  of  the  guardians  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  through  their  late  inspector.  Colonel  Preston.  The 
experiment  has  worked  admirably. 

3.  Our  house  being  larger  than  present  needs,  we  were 
able,  with  the  fiu-niture  and  staff  we  possess,  to  take  in 
forty  boarders  from  other  unions  overcrowded;  this  we 
find  financially  satisfactory  and  keeps  our  staff  more  fully 
occupied. 

4.  We  find  that  it  is  expedient  to  give  outdoor  relief  to 
old  people  who  have  friends  that  are  willing  to  look  after 
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them,  but  when  the  wife  dies  the  hustiand  is  left  generally 
alone  in  his  house,  and  then  we  advise  indoor  relief ,  but  do 
not  press  it  until  the  old  people  are  absolutely  helpless. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  the  worn- 
out  and  decayed,  widows  with  young  families,  and  the 
mentally  and  physically  deficient. 

6.  There  are  very  few  contested  elections  for  guardians  in 
this  union.    Members  are  chiefly  farmers  and  tradesmen. 


7.  The  whole  board  admimster  relief.  In  this  thinly 
populated  district  all  applicants  are  known  to  one  or 
other  of  the  guardians,  who  deal  with  each  case  on  it 
merits. 

8.  There  is  a  great  necessity  for  simplifying  and  con- 
solidating the  laws  and  orders  under  which  the  guardians 
work.  Also  a  much  more  simple  way  of  keeping  accounts 
so  that  many  less  books  will  be  required,  thereby  giving 
the  master  more  tin^e  to  attend  to  the  adminstration 
of  the  house. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  T.  COZENS  HARDY,  J.P.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  ST.  FAITH'S 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Norfolk. 


1.  I  have  been  a  guardian  since  1866,  and  chairman 
of  St.  Faith's  Board  and  District  Council  for  many  years. 

2.  St.  Faith's  has  an  area  of  48,953  acres  ;  population, 
12,559  (1901) ;  and  twenty-nine  parishes.  It  is  almost 
entirely  an  agricultural  union,  the  only  exception  being 
small  portions  of  Sprowston  and  Catton,  which  abut  on 
Norwich,  in  the  former  of  which  there  are  brickyards 
and  shoemaking  carried  on.  But  these  parts,  against  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  inhabitants,  have  been  added 
to  Norwich ;  thus  reducing  the  area  by  323  acres, 
and  the  population  by  2,126,  and  the  assessable  value 
by  £4,864,  leaving  about  £48,000  for  the  whole  union. 

3.  The  inhabitants  work  on  the  farms,  brickyards,  and 
market  gardens.  Rents  vary  from  £3  to  £5,  except  in 
the  part  soon  to  be  annexed  to  Norwich.  Wages,  13s.  a 
week,  but  with  extra  amounts  during  hay-harvest,  turnip- 
hoeing,  and  harvest. 

4.  The  workhouse  children  go  to  an  elementary 
school  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Faith's.  The  inmates  cultivate 
the  garden  and  adj  oining  four  or  five  acres.  Vagrants  break 
granite,  which  is  no  more  degrading  than  is  a  blacksmith's 
work  at  the  village  smithy,  and  is  better  than  picking 
oakum,  for  the  granite  is  used  by  the  district  council  o.i 
their  roads. 

5.  I  think  a  well-conducted  man  who  meets  with  an 
accident  and  is  destitute  should  have  out-rehef.  In 
doubtful  cases  a  workhouse  order  should  be  given. 
Where  a  man,  through  drink,  is  from  any  reason  incapa- 
citated, a  workhouse  order  should  be  the  rule  ;  but  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  it  would  be  extremely  hard  for 
the  wife  and  children.  Old  couples,  who  are  very  feeble 
and  have  no  one  to  look  after  them,  are  best  in  the  work- 
house ;  and  many  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  people 
have  for  long  objected  to  enter,  but  after  a  short  experience 
have  wished  they  had  come  earlier,  as  they  find  they  are 
well  fed,  tenderly  nursed  and  warmly  clad.  I  need 
scarcely  add  that  all  able-bodied  men  orut  of  work  are 
granted  a  workhouse  order. 

6.  Persons  who  have  met  with  accidents,  caught  fever, 
or  are  out  of  work,  are  those  who  apply  for  relief.  At 
one  time  we  had  many  apply  for  a  medical  man  for  their 
wife's  confinement  where  they  had  large  famihes.  I 
am  strongly  against  this,  except  in  very  rare  cases  of 
continued  illness  of  the  father  or  mother  or  children 
entailing  unexpected  expense.  In  a  case  or  two  we 
have  granted  medical  attendance  where  a  midwife  paid 
by  the  applicant  has  not  been  able  to  dehver  the  woman. 

7.  I  am  afraid  in  many  cases  the  cause  of  pauperism 
is  drink,  and  frequently  bad  management— large  famihes 
to  be  supported  on  the  weekly  M-age  of  13s.  ;  illness 
attacks  the  man.  The  old  purse  clubs  have  in  many 
cases  burst  up  after  a  man  has  paid  in  for  years ;  he  is 
then  discouraged— perhaps  finds  it  difficult  to  be  admitted 
into  another  club.  I  remember  some  fifteen  years  ago 
seeing  two   men  from   one  parish,  each  of  whom  had 


unfortunately  broken  a  leg.  One  had  belonged  to  a  club 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  other  twenty.  It  smashed  up 
about  three  months  before  their  accident. 

8.  At  the  present  time  about  half  the  guardians  are 
farmers,  five  clergymen,  and  the  remainder  are  justices 
of  the  peace  and  tradesmen.  We  have  no  women  on 
the  board.  There  was  no  contest  last  April.  We  co- 
opt  two  members. 

9.  Relief  is  granted  in  money  and  kind— 4s.  6d.  and 
1  stone  of  flour  weekly  for  a  couple  ;  3s.  for  a  widow.  An 
extra  6d.  in  the  quarter  ending  Lady  Day  is  given  to  a 
few  aged  couples  who  are  past  earning  even  a  shilling, 
so  as  to  allow  them  some  coals.  The  money  is  paid  by 
the  relieving  officer  at  stations  in  the  large  parishes. 
I  believe  this  is  a  good  plan,  and  there  is  not  that  risk  of 
paupers  going  to  work  and  remaining  on  the  list  that 
some  people  and  some  inspectors  imagine.  Guardians 
in  our  small  parishes  know  every  one,  and  would  at 
on?e  inform  the  relieving  ofiicer.  I  think  if  the  reheving 
officer  makes  surprise  visits  he  is  much  more  likely  to 
find  a  pauper  at  work  than  would  be  the  case  if  he  went  on 
a  stated  day  to  each  house  to  pay  the  weekly  allowance. 
We  have  an  active  relieving  officer  who  adopts  this  system 
and  it  is  approved  by  our  guardians. 

10.  Tickets  for  flour  are  given  to  paupers,  who  go  to  a 
shop  in  the  village,  suppfied  by  the  contractor. 

11.  We  have  five  medical  men  in  this  union,  but  only 
two  reside  in  the  district.  The  relieving  officer  gives 
a  ticket  for  the  doctor  to  any  applicant  who  he  thinks  is 
unable  to  pay  for  meoical  attendance.  Any  wine  or' 
meat  recommended  by  the  medical  man  is  nearly  always 
allowed  by  the  guardians  and  initialled  in  the  apphcation 
and  report  book  by  the  chairman.  In  cases  of  emergency 
an  overseer  gives  the  order — a  few  years  ago  some  over- 
seers were  inclined  to  give  orders  too  freely,  and  we 
refused  to  pass  them. 

12.  I  think  the  law  of  settlement  should  either  be 
abolished — where  the  tree  falls  there  it  should  fie — or  at 
any  rate  three  years'  residence  might  be  lessened. 

13.  Medical  men  not  residing  in  the  district  might  be 
appointed  for  hfe  or  while  able  to  perform  their  work, 
subject  to  notice  on  either  side  of  three  months. 

14.  An  "  illegitimate  "  should  be  compelled  to  maintain 
his  mother  if  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

15.  The  Local  Government  Board  should  "n  all  cases 
of  appeal  from  orders  of  removal  settle  the  disputed 
point,  and  not  quarter  sessions. 

16.  If  destitute  persons  are  living  in  insanitary  con- 
ditions which  they  cannot  or  not  remedy,  compulsory 
removal  should  be  granted. 

17.  The  dietary  in  the  workhouse  should  bo  altered  by 
the  guardians  without  having  to  get  the  consent  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  cases  of  change  of  food, 
without^^any  decrease  or  increase  of  cost. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  A.  HARWOOD,  J.P.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  SAMFORD 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rttral  Districts — Suffolk. 


1.  I  have  been  a  guardian  in  the  Samford  Union  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  have  been  chairman  of  the  board 
for  four  years. 

2.  The  population  of  the  Samford  Union  is  mainly 
agricultural.  There  is  but  one  factory.  As  the  union 
is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  tidal  estuaries  of  the 
Orwell  and  Stour,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages 
on  the  banks  are  employed  on  the  water. 

3.  There  are  more  private  residences  in  this  than  in 
many  other  unions  in  Suffolk,  and  we  have  therefore  a 
larger  proportion  of  grooms,  gardeners,  gamekeepers, 
and  other  servants.  As  our  largest  parish  contains 
only  1,400  people,  the  population  of  the  union  is  of  a 
strictly  rural  character,  but  we  have  the  usual  number 
-of  village  shopkeepers,  builders  and  small  tradesmen. 

4.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  guardians 
to  reduce  pauperism  to  a  minimum,  and  to  that  end 
-the  "  workhouse  test  "  has  been  freely  apphed.  Statistics 
show  that  the  niunber  of  paupers  in  our  union  compares 
favourably  with  that  in  other  unions  in  the  Eastern 
"district. 


5.  We  do  not  give  outdoor  rehef  except  to  aged  or 
infirm  people  of  good  character,  and  widows  who  have 
cliildren  dependent  on  them. 

6.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  rehef  are  the 
aged,  infirm  and  diseased,  and  some  widows.  Also  the 
feeble-minded.  The  insane  are  sent  to  the  county  asylum. 
Other  than  widows  we  have  hardly  any  able-bodied 
paupers. 

7.  The  board  consists  of : — 

Lady   1 

Gentlemen   9 

Clergyman   1 

Farmers   17 

Manufacturer   1 

Shopkeeper         .       .       .       ^       .       .  j 

Tradesmen  2 

8.  Any  legislation  which  would  successfully  deal 
with  the  increased  number  of  "  professional  tramps " 
would  be  welcomed.  Labour  colonies  appear  to  be 
the  only  remedy. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  A.  J.  HAWARD,  CLERK  TO  THE  SAMFORD  BOARD 

OF  GUARDIANS. 


RxTRAL  Districts — Suffolk 


1.  The  Samford  Union  is  wholly  rural,  and,  with  the 
'exception  of  one  large  factory  at  Brantham  is  entii-ely  an 
agricultural  district.  The  farms  in  the  Hundred  are 
nearly  all  large  occupations,  and  the  district  has  not 
suffered  so  severely  from  agricultural  depression  as  most 
of  the  Eastern  Counties,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
land  is  of  a  good  class  and  for  the  most  part  is  kept  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
situate  in  close  proximity  to  the  market  town  of  Ipswich. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  few  rural  districts  the  population  of 

"  which  has  increased  during  the  past  decade.  There  are  a 
good  number  of  well  -to  -do  gentlemen  residing  in  the  various 
villages  ;  apart  from  these  the  population  may  be  said  to 
consist  almost  entirely  of  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers. 
There  are  practically  no  small  holdings  in  the  district. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  real  danger  of  outdoor 
relief  being  abused,  owing  to  many  who  are  not  really 
destitute  exercising  their  utmost  ingenuity  to  obtain  their 
•dole  from  the  parish.  This  imposition  is  very  difficult 
to  see  through,  but  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  per- 
centage by  careful,  conscientious,  and  intelligent  relieving 
officers,  who  should  in  no  case  have  a  district  so  large  as  to 
prevent  their  personally  visiting  all  the  paupers  on  their 
list,  and  by  paying  all  relief  at  the  paupers'  houses,  and 
provided  also  that  the  chairman  and  leading  members 
of  the  board  of  guardians  are  level-headed  business  men. 
The  tendency  to  impose  should  be  sternly  repressed  a  s 
.this  is  a  moral  defect  of  very  infectious  nature.  In  certain 
-districts  I  find  that  nearly  every  poor  person,  and  many 
who  are  not  poor,  appear  to  regard  it  as  a  right  that  they 
«hould  receive  something  from  the  parish.  This  idea 
■will  generally  be  found  to  be  fostered  in  the  district  by 
some  well  meaning  and   kind  hearted  gentleman  or 


lady  who  lives  there.  If  sufficient  care  is  exercised  in 
administering  relief,  outdoor  relief  should  be  given  to  all 
old  people  who  have  led  respectable  lives,  and  who  can  be 
properly  looked  after  in  their  own  homes.  In  all  other 
cases  I  think  indoor  relief  should  be  given. 

3.  The  people  applying  for  relief  in  this  district  are 
ma  nly  old  agricultural  labourers. 

4.  For  the  most  part  pauperism  may  be  said  to  be 
caused  in  this  district  by  the  paupers"  own  vice  or  thrift- 
lessness  (usually  drink).  The  inmates  of  the  House 
generally  look  to  be  decent  and  respectable  old  people,  but, 
with  very  many  of  them,  if  they  were  given  a  few  days' 
holiday,  with  a  small  sumof  money,  they  would  comeback 
transformed  beings,  very  much  for  the  worse.  Of  course,  a 
number  of  thoroughly  respectable  men  and  women  become 
paupers  through  inability  to  provide  for  their  old  age, 
through  illness,  accident  or  heavy  expenses.  Very  few 
who  have  not  had  some  abnormal  drain  on  their  resources 
have  not  been  able  to  lay  up  sufficient  to  provide  for  their 
old  age. 

5.  Several  in  this  district  have  had  to  seek  relief  owing  to 
the  failure  of  clubs  to  which  they  have  subscribed,  and 
more  to  having  allowed  their  club  subscription  to  lapse. 
Now,  however,  the  district  is  well  supplied  with  friendly 
societies  on  a  good  financial  basis,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  all  men  in  the  district  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  these. 

6.  The  board  is  composed  for  the  most  part  of  well-to- 
do  farmers,  there  are  a  few  landoATOcrs  and  independent 
gentlemen,  and  a  few  shopkeepers  and  small  tradesmen. 
Usually  the  guardians  are  elected  without  a  contest ;  the 
contested  elections  not  averaging  more  than  one  in  ten. 


ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  POOR  LAWS  AND  RELIEF  OF  DISTRESS. 
APPENDIX  No.  CLXXX.—Contmued. 


7.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  applications  for  out-relief 
in  this  union  are  very  carefully  inquired  into  both  by  the 
relieving  officers  and  by  the  guardians.  There  are  two 
relieving  officers  who  have  districts  comprising  about 
6,000  inhabitants,  and  about  20,000  acres  each,  and  they 
are  required  to  pay  all  relief  at  the  paupers"  houses.  Out- 
relief  is  given  partly  in  bread  and  partly  in  money. 

8.  The  number  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  out-relief  is  about 
160,  and  the  average  number  of  inmates  of  the  workhouse 
about  eighty.  Thirty  years  ago  the  numbers  in  receipt  of 
out -relief  were  twice  the  present  number  and  the  numbers 
in  the  House  about  the  same.  The  board  endeavour 
as  far  as  possible  to  grant  out-relief  to  the  deserving  poor 
who  can  have  proper  attention  in  their  homes.  In  other 
cases  they  give  an  order  for  the  Eouse. 

9.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  existing  Poor  Laws  are,  on 
the  whole,  well  adapted  for  regulating  the  granting  of 
relief,  but  it  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  those  who 
have  to  carry  them  out  if  such  laws  could  be  codified. 
Where  complaints  are  made  in  reference  to  the  Poor  Law, 
these  complaints  will  on  inquiry  usually  be  found  to  be  due 
to  unwise  administration  rather  than  to  any  defect  in  the 
law  itself.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  who  are 


concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  should 
be  men  of  sound  business  instincts  and  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  men  whose  judgment  wiU  be  tempered  but 
not  controlled  by  feelings  of  sympathy  for  their  unsuccess- 
ful fellows 

10.  The  present  law  is,  however,  quite  vmable  to 
deal  satisfactorily  with  the  casual  poor.  In  my  opinion, 
power  is  needed  to  detain  all  confirmed  casuals  and  set 
them  to  work  I  think  that  each  should  be  sent  to  the 
union  of  his  settlement  and  detained  there  rather  than  to  a- 
labour  colony. 

11.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  taking  the  chil- 
dren of  confirmed  vagrants  out  of  the  custody  of  their 
parents  and  bringing  them  up  in  an  industrial  home. 

1?.  I  also  think  further  power  should  be  given  to  the- 
guardians  in  dealing  with  single  women  who  enter  the 
workhouse  for  a  confinement.  At  present  the  workhouse 
affords  these  women  a  comfortable  home  and  the  best  of 
treatment  during  their  illness,  and  they  can  take  their  dis- 
charge as  soon  as  they  are  disposed  to  do  so.  I  think 
some  ijower  of  detention  should  be  given  to  the  guardians- 
in  these  cases,  particularly  in  cases  where  the  women, 
have  returned  for  two  or  more  children. 


APPENDIX  No.  GLXXXI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  G.  H.  W.  HAYES,  RELIEVING  OFFICER,  THETFORD 

UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Norfolk. 


1.  I  have  held  the  appointment  as  relieving  officer  for 
over  six  years  in  Thetford  Union,  and  a  similar  post  for 
upwards  of  two  years  in  the  Kettering  Union. 

2.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people 
in  this  union.  The  ordinary  wage  of  the  farm  labourer 
is  12s.  per  week,  the  teamster  and  shepherd  receiving 
more.  Out  of  this  the  labourer  has  to  keep  house,  wife 
and  family,  and  very  often  also  contributes  to  a  friendly 
society.  House  rents  are  from  30s.  to  £5  per  annum  ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  good  garden  attached  to  each 
house.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  labourers  to  pay  their 
rents  yearly  out  of  extra  wages  earned  during  harvest. 
The  younger  men  are  continually  leaving  the  country  for 
the  large  centres  of  population,  as  policeman,  railway  por- 
ters, and  colliers. 

3.  There  are  no  special  experiments  to  report  from  this 
union.  Boarding  out  of  the  children  from  the  workhouse 
has  been  more  exte  si vely  carried  out  the  last  three  years. 

4.  I  should  say  outdoor  reUef  is  to  be  recommended 
where  the  applicant  is  kno'W'n  to  have  led  a  respectable 
and  honest  Ufe,  where  he  has  a  comfortable  home,  has 
good  health  and  can  take  care  of  himself. 

5.  The  majority  of  applicants  are  honest,  and  were  once 
industrious  specimens  of  the  agricultural  labourer  or  the 
widows  of  such.  They  have  worked  on  the  land  from 
boyhood,  and  earned  the  aforementioned  wage  on  becom- 
ing men.    As  they  have  become  old,  their  wages  have 


d  creased,  and  just  previous  to  applying  for  reUef  have  pro— 
bably  earned  about  Is.  a  day.    I  have  noticed  in  many 
cases  that  these  old  men  have  once  been  members  of 
sick  clubs  which  have  become  insolvent,  and  they  have 
been  too  old  then  to  enter  others. 

6.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  old  age,  healthy  neigh- 
bourhood, and  low  wages,  which,  in  mj^  opinion,  make  it 
utterly  impossible  to  provide  for  a  long  rainy  day  after 
fifty  or  sixty  years'  work  on  the  land. 

7.  Relief  is  given  in  money  and  kind  (flour)  by  the 
guardians.  I  most  strongly  advocate  that  money  only  be  • 
given,  maintaining  that  people  not  to  be  trusted  with  the 
money  should  be  relieved  indoors.  The  guardians  are 
giving  money  only  to  some  of  the  very  old  people,  and 
I  believe  the  flour  is  given  to  some  extent,  to  conform  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  regulations. 

8.  It  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  very 
old  and  infirm,  if  the  guardians  were  allowed  by  law  to 
remove  them  to  the  workhouse  infirmary  or  some  other 
suitable  place  where  they  could  be  cared  for.  It  frequently 
happens  that  they  become  so  very  feeble,  bedridden,  have 
bed  sores,  and  are  very  dirty,  in  fact  unable  to  do  anything 
to  help  themselves.  The  great  difficulty  is  then  to  ob- 
tain some  responsible  person  to  look  after  them,  and 
they  are  often  neglected,  though  you  may  arrange  to  pay 
someone  to  care  for  them.  In  some  cases  the  parish  nurse- 
renders  very  valuable  aid,  but  she  cannot  give  the  time 
and  attention  always  necessary. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXII. 


STATEMENT    OF   EVIDENCE    BY    DR.   J.   S.   HINNELL,   DISTRICT    MEDICAL  OFFICER, 

THINGOE  UNION. 


RuR.vL  Districts — Suffolk. 


1.  In  addition  to  holding  the  appointment  of 
Poor  Law  medical  officer  and  public  vaccinator, 
I  am  surgeon  to  Sir  John  James'  Qiarity,  an 
honorary  medical  officer.   West  Suffolk   General  Hos- 


pital, and  was  formerly  surgeon  to  several  friendly- 
societies. 

2.  As  regards  infectious  diseases  amongst  the  poor, 
the  present-day  dread  of  infection  and  precautions  against 
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its  spread,  cause,  in  Some  cases,  the  disease  to  be  hidden 
rather  than  notified,  by  the  heads  of  families,  lest  the 
wage-earners  be  kept  from  work,  and  the  unaffected  c'.iil- 
dren  from  school. 

3.  In  my  country  district  there  is  no  isolation  hos- 
pital. In  the  town  the  isolation  hospital  is  so  small, 
and  the  anxiety  to  keep  down  the  rates  is  so  great,  that 
the  patients  who  can  pay  for  their  maintenance  are 
encouraged  to  go  to  the  hospital,  rather  than  the  very 
poor.  (This  is  my  imjjression,  and  may  be  wrongly 
formed.) 

4.  The  poor  have  every  facility  tor  obtaining  advice 
and  medicine  in  my  Poor  Law  (country)  district ;  but 
less  so  for  obtaining  proper  nourishment  in  sickness. 
From  1875  to  1882  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  were  ordered 
much  more  meat,  milk,  and  wine  than  since  1882,  when 
tlie  guardians  complained  to  the  medical  officer  (my  father) 
that  they  considered  these  extras  excessive.  Since  I 
have  held  the  same  office  they  drew  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  ordered  more  extras  than  the  medical  officers 
of  other  districts.  Now  I  seldom  order  extras  except  for 
acute  cases.  The  guardians  have  never  refused  to  grant 
what  I  order,  and  often  provide  the  poor  with  trusses, 
bandages,  and  even  spectacles.  In  some  villages  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  good  milk,  I  believe  on  account  of  the 
farmers  supplying  dairies  at  a  distance. 

5.  There  is  little  facility  for  the  poor  to  obtain  advice 
and  treatment  for  diseases  of  the  teeth. 

6.  In  some  villages  the  poor  can  be  attended  by  a 
parish  nurse.  I  think  they  are  less  willing  (or  able) 
to  help  one  another  in  times  of  sickness  than  they  used 
to  be. 

7.  The  home  accommodation  is  little  improved,  the 
bedrooms  are  too  few  and  small. 

8.  I  notice  that  the  poor  are  more  fashionably  clothed, 
and  have  better  food  than  formerly.  They  seem  ex- 
travagant with  telegrams  and  postage  stamps.  The 
young  adults  ride  bicycles. 

9.  At  the  West  Suffolk  General  Hospital,  in  Bury  St. 
Edmimds,  the  poor  obtain  advice  and  treatment  by 
presenting  a  letter  which  can  usually  be  obtained  from  a 
governor  with  a  little  trouble.  This  is  very  little  abused 
by  those  able  to  pay. 

10.  Medical  Clubs. — Any  fairly  healthy  boy  can  obtain 
admission  to  the  juvenile  branch  of  one  of  several  benefit 
societies,  and  at  a  proper  age  become  a  member  of  the 
"  parent  "  lodge.  I  know  of  one  club  for  girls  and  women, 
and  one  which  provides  old-age  pensions.  I  fear  there 
is  no  wage  limit  to  these  clubs. 

11.  Voluntary  Effort. — In  most  of  the  villages  in  my 
Poor  Law  district,  and  in  the  town,  my  father  had  a 


"  private  "  club,  chiefly  for  the  women  and  children, 
the  small  payments  to  which  secured  medical  attendance  ; 
these  clubs  I  continue  to  hold ;  all  labourers'  families 
(even  horsekeepers,  and  shepherds)  can,  and  do,  join 
them.    I  have  a  rent  limit  for  the  town  club. 

12.  Sir  John  James'  Charity  provides  medical  attend- 
ance to  110  people  every  year,  for  six  weeks,  if  necessary, 
at  their  homes,  by  two  surgeons.  The  trustees  grant  the 
"  tickets  "  to  needy  applicants. 

13.  The  sanitary  authority,  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
charities  overlap.  The  poor,  and  members  of  clubs,  often 
obtain  hospital  and  charity  tickets,  to  get  the  advice  of  a 
doctor  other  than  their  Poor  Law  or  club  doctor.  The 
hospital  co-operates  by  providing  surgical  and  other 
treatment  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

14.  The  benefit  societies  and  private  clubs  enable  the 
poor  to  obtain  medical  attendance  without  incurring 
expense  which  they  would  be  unable  to  meet,  and  without 
going  to  the  relieving  officer  for  an  "  order." 

15.  Operations  on  paupers,  and  treatment  of  their 
fractures  are  now  nearly  always  imdertaken  at  the  hospital. 
Inasmuch  as  the  guardians  are  thus  saved  "  extra " 
expense,  they  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  hospital. 

16.  The  question  of  the  Poor  Law  medical  officer  giving 
his  "  whole  time  "  to  the  poor  is  one  of  salary  and  position. 
Seeing  that  the  "  districts  "  could  not  be  much  enlarged 
on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  attending  two  urgent 
cases  at  a  great  distance  apart,  the  medical  officer  would 
have  to  be  given  more  work,  such  as  by  jiaying  him  to 
attend  every  person  under  a  certain  wage-limit,  by  giving 
him  other  public  offices — that  of  health  with  care  of  the 
isolation  hospital ;  public  vaccinator  ;  inspector  under 
the  Factories  Act ;  inspector  of,  and  emergency  attendant 
to,  midwives  ;  teacher  of  hygiene  to  the  commimity — with 
a  salary,  security  of  tenure,  and  pension  sufficient  to 
attract  a  good  man. 

17.  I  fear  it  is  too  much  to  expect  one  authority  to 
control  the  medical  work  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  clubs,  the 
charities,  and  the  hospital. 

18.  The  health  of  the  community  may  suffer  through  : — 

(a)  The  meagre  sleeping  accommodation. 

(b)  The  ignorance  of  the  poor  as  to  the  duties  of 
begetting  healthy  children,  and  as  to  rearing  them. 

(c)  The  neglect  of  dental  diseases. 

{d)  The  want  of  facilities  in  treating  cases  of 
tuberculosis. 

(e)  The  unreadiness  to  notify  mfectious  diseases. 

(/)  The  inadequate  arrangements  for  isolating 
cases  of  infectious  disease. 

ig)  The  ignorance  of  the  importance  of  vaccination. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXIII 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MISS  MARGUERITE  JEFFERIES,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE 

IPSWICH  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Suffolk. 


1.  I  have  been  a  Poor  Law  guardian  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  served  on  the  following 
committees ; — The  Workhouse  Committee  for  six  years  ; 
the  St.  John's  (Children's)  Home  for  three  years ;  the 
Out-relief  Committee  for  three  years  ;  the  Labour  Test 
Committee  for  one  year.  For  some  years  I  have  worked 
among  girls  and  women  in  this  town,  and  have  done  a 
good  deal  of  rescue  work. 

2.  Ipswich  is  a  town  with  a  population  of  about  72,000. 
It  is  a  manufacturing  town  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural 
district.  Its  chief  industries  are  the  iron  works,  which 
employ  several  thousand  men.    There  are  several  factories 


in  which  girls  and  women  work  (roughlv  speaking,  there 
are  about  1,200  girls  and  women  employed  as  factory 
hands).  On  the  whole  the  trade  in  the  town  now  is  fair, 
the  chief  exception  being  in  the  building  trades.  In  my 
opinion  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten 
years  Ipswich  has  been  overbuilt.  Dm-ing  that  time  a 
large  number  of  unskilled  labourers  came  into  the  town 
as  bricklayers'  labourers  ;  many  such  labourers  now  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  work."" 


*  Work  for  men  on  the  Quay  is  slack,  as  more  machinery 
is  employed  than  formerly. 
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3.  I  consider  that  the  present  high  rates  and  assessments 
deter  a  certain  number  of  people  from  settling  in  the  town. 
At  present  there  are  about  500  empty  houses  in  Ipswich. 
During  the  past  few  years  some  of  the  worst  slums  have 
been  pulled  down,  but  there  are  still  a  numbe  r  of  insanitr^ry 
houses. 

4.  For  its  size  I  consider  that  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  immorality  in  Ipswich.  This  is  possibly  due  to  the 
fa?t  that  Ipswich  is  both  a  garrison  town  and  a  seaport. 

5.  As  to  the  respsctive  merits  of  indoor  and  outdoor 
relief,  I  consider  some  outdoor  relief  is  desirable,  but  it 
should  be  administered  very  carefully. 

6.  The  classes  of  parsons  applying  for  relief  ai-e  widows 
with  childi-en,  and  the  aged  and  infirm.*  Since  I  have 
been  on  the  board  there  appsars  to  me  to  have  been  a 
considerable  increase  of  applications  from  deserted  wives 
and  deserted  children  and  from  fallen  womsn.  Applica- 
tions from  consumptive  people  are  la-gely  on  the  increase  ; 
I  think  that  applications  from  respectable  agad  people 
are  move  numerous  as  their  families  appear  less  willing  to 
help  them  to  keep  off  the  rates. 

7.  I  consider  that  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism  are 
intemperance,  immorality,  marriage  of  the  unfit,  an 
increasing  love  of  pleasure,  and  a  lack  of  family  affection. | 
The  out-relief  in  Ipswich  has  not  been  administered  as 
strictly  during  the  last  few  years  as  it  ■^^•as  formerly,  and 
in  my  opinion  this  has  led  to  an  increase  of  pauperism 
here. 

8.  The  Ipswich  Guardians  for  the  last  three  winters 
have  been  giving  relief  through  the  Labour  Test  Com- 
mittee, although  there  has  not  been  unusual  prolonged 
acute  distress.  The  result,  in^^my  opinion  is  that  some 
of  the  casual  labourers  have  grown  to  rely  upon  this 
work  as  a  regula  -  source  of  livelihood.  Fu  ther,  I  consider 
that  during  this  last  winter  the  labour  test  rehef  has 
not  been  administered  as  strictly  as  it  should  have  been, 
In  some  cases  certain  members  of  the  committee  objected 
to  full  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  apjjlicants, 


*  The  majority  of  so-called  able-bodied  men  in  the  work- 
house are  physically  or  mentally  below  par,  a  certain 
uumlier  are  able-boil;ccl  but  their  moral  cliaiacter  is  such 
that  they  cannot  ol)tain  work  ;  very  few  respectable  able- 
bodied  men  enter  the  workhouse.  The  men  who  apply  for 
the  labour  test  work  are  chietiy  unskilled  labourers,  men 
who  belong  to  the  building  trades  or  men  who  are  some- 
what deficient  mentally,  morally,  or  physically. 

t  A  large  number  of  lads  start  work  as  errand  boys,  and 
many  of  these,  when  they  get  too  old  for  such  work,  come 
on  the  rates.    Such  lads  often  become  tramps. 

t  Regulations  as  to  the  Granting  of  Out-Relief. 

The  relieving  officer  shall  make  out  fortnightly  a  list 
of  applications  to  be  made  at  the  ensuing  meeting  to  the 
Relief  Committee,  and  the  same  lists  shall  be  laid  uj)on 
the  table  for  the  information  of  members  of  the  board  at  the 
meeting  of  the  guardians  next  following  the  meeting  of  the 
Out-rclief  Committee. 

Out-relief  .shall  not  be  given  for  more  than  four  weeks, 
on  the  first  application.  During  such  period  full  information 
shall  be  obtained  by  the  relieving  officer  and  the  guardians 
of  the  ward  to  which  the  applicant  belongs  with  regard  to 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  ajiplicant. 


and  in  some  cases  the  labour  test  relief  was  given  to 
men  whose  famihes  were  bringing  a  considerable  sum 
into  the  house,  and  who  could  probably  have  managed 
to  have  done  without  the  help  of  the  labour  test  committee. 

9.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  Ipswich  to  get  persons 
to  come  forward  as  candidates  for  the  board  of  guarchans, 
especially  among  the  better-educated  classes. 

10.  I  append  below  a  copy  of  our  standing  orders,  J  but 
tliey  are  not  strictly  adhered  to  now.  We  have  recently 
adopted  the  case-paper  system. 

11.  I  consider  that  it  is  desirable  : — 

(1)  That  the  notification  of  tuberculosis  be  made 
compulsory  and  that  State  smatoria  for  consump- 
tives be  established. 

(2)  That  guardians  should  have  increased  powers 
of  detention  in  the  cases  of  feeble-minded  persons 
who  become  chargeable,  especially  of  feeble-minded 
immoral  women. 

(^)  That  the  notification  of  .syphilis  be  made  com- 
pulsory and  that  power  be  given  the  guardians  to 
detain  such  cases,  both  men  and  women,  who  become 
chargeable,  until  the  medical  officer  can  give  a 
health  certificate. 

(4)  That  women  inspectors  be  appointed  to 
inspect  the  women  in  workhouses  and  asylums, 
and  the  pauper  children  in  certified  homes,  and  also 
the  children  boarded  out  within  the  union. 

(5)  That  the  rules  re  boarding  out  both  within 
and  without  the  union  be  simplified.  In  special 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  board  out  children  who  are 
neither  orphans  nor  deserted.  As  an  example  of 
this,  a  few  years  ago  we  had  an  outbreak  of  ring- 
worm in  St.  John's  Home  :  several  of  the  cases  were 
most  obstinate  and  some  of  the  childi'on  had  to  remain 
in  the  infu'mary  for  a  long  period.  We  obta'ned 
permission  to  board  these  children  out  in  the  town 
with  very  satisfactory  results. 

(6)  That  labour  colonies  be  established  for  the 
habitual  tramps,  loafers  and  drunkards. 


Out-relief  shall  be  only  given  in  cases  of  past  and 
present  good  conduct  and  unmerited  misfortune,  and,  when 
given,  shall  be  adecjuate. 

In  all  cases  of  fresh  application  for  relief  by  persons  not 
having  children  dependent  upon  them  no  out-relief  shall 
be  given  unless  a  certificate  is  produced  from  the  medical 
officer  of  the  district. 

Relief  shall  not  be  given  for  more  than  three  months 
at  a  time  without  revision. 

Out-relief  shall  not  be  given  to  men  under  the  age 
of  fifty,  able  to  be  removed  to  the  workhouse,  who,  not  having 
been  prevented  by  ill-health  or  other  reasonable  cause  from 
so  doing,  have  never  belonged  to  friendly  soeieties,  or  other- 
wise provided  against  destitution  or  ill-health. 

When  persons  are  relieved  by  the  reception  of  some 
of  their  children  into  St.  John's  Home,  but  receive  no  other 
relief,  their  cases  shall  be  considered  every  quarter  by  the 
out-relief  committee. 

No  permanent  out-relief  shall  be  given  to  persons  who 
have  been  resident  in  Ipswich  less  than  two  years. 

Out-relief  shall  not  be  advanced  on  account  of  other 
boards  of  guardians  to  persons  residing,  but  not  settled,  here, 
in  any  case  whatever,  unless  there  are  such  special  circum- 
stances that  the  board  may  deem  it  expedient  to  advance 
such  relief.  Every  application  must  be  submitted  to  ihi 
board  in  the  first  instance. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  C.  P.  KEEBLE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  RISBRIDGE  BOARD 

OF  GUARDIANS. 


RuEAL  Districts — Suffolk. 


1.  The  union  is  situate  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk 
and  Essex -and  is  mainly  agi-icultural  with  the  exception 
of  one  parish,  in  which  there  is  a  manufactory  carried  on ; 
the  male  inhabitants  follow  agricultural  occupations, 
the  women  being  engaged  in  either  field  or  home  work. 


The  agricultm'al  depression  is  not  felt  in  this  county  so 
much  as  elsewhere. 

2.  The  Risbridge  Board  of  Guardians  has  for  the 
past  eleven  years  taken  in  aged  paupers  from  London 
and  other  unions  ;  it  has  been  a  source  of  revenue  to  us 
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in  the  country  and  also  a  boon  to  those  boards  from 
whom  we  have  received  the  paupers.  In  our  case',  the 
workhouse  was  originally  built  for  620  inmates  (fifty  years 
ago)  and  there  have  never  been  in  the  house  150  inmates 
chargeable  to  the  Risbridge  Union,  hence  the  board  being 
able  to  take  in  the  paupers  from  other  unions,  who  are 
locally  called  paying  guests.  With  reference  to  this 
matter,  the  inmates  sent  to  our  workhouse  come  of  their 
0"\\'n  accord,  but  it  would  help  those  boards  of  guardians 
who  go  in  for  this  system  of  boarding-out  their  aged  and 
other  paupers  for  whom  they  have  not  sufficient  accom- 
modation, if  they  had  the  power  to  transfer  these  paupers 
without  first  getting  their  consent. 

3.  Indoor  relief  is  best  for  those  who  have  no  homes 
of  their  own  and  the  aged  poor  who  are  unable  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

4.  Outdoor  relief  is  generally  given  to  aid  those  not 
abe-bodied,  aged  and  deserving  poor  who  are  living 
■Hith  their  chikken  and  also  alone  when  able  to  see  after 
themselves,  also  to  widows  with  children,  and  to  the 
able-bodied  who,  through  illness  of  themselves  or  their 
family,  are  compelled  to  ask  for  relief.  My  board  do  not 
take  into  consideration  any  benefit  which  an  applicant 
for  relief  may  be  having  from  a  friendly  society,  as  the 
board  consider  full  relief  should  always  be  given  to  those 
who  make  provision  for  cases  of  illness,  etc.,  by  becoming 
members  of  friendly  societies,  etc. 

5.  In  this  union,  the  applicants  for  relief  (outdoor) 
are  the  not  able-bodied  class,  widows  with  childi-en, 
orphan  children,  etc. 

6.  Pauperism  is  caused  by  those  who  are  past  work  and 
in  winter  months  by  those  unable  to  obtain  employment. 

7.  In  this  union  the  majority  of  the  board  of  guardians 
are  farmers,  with  clergy,  tradesmen  and  retired  tradesmen 
and  farmers. 

8.  The  relief  is  administered  outdoor  by  the  relieving 
officers,  and  I  consider  this  should  always  be  jDaid  at  the 
homes  of  the  recipients,  as  this  brings  the  relieving  officer 
into  direct  contact  with  the  paupers  and  their  surround- 
ings. Pay  stations  should  bo  abolished  and  relief  in  kind 
given  at  the  homes  of  the  paupers.  In  many  cases  the 
bread  is  thus  distributed. 

'  9.  The  board  has  in  several  cases  availed  itself  of 
the  powers  given  by  the  Poor  Law  Act,  1899,  to  take  con- 
trol of  children  whose  parents  are  not  fit  to  have  control 
over  them.  This  may  seem  an  expensive  way  of  dealing 
with  the  children,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  the  best  for  the  children,  as  they  are  given  a 
training  for  their  future  life.  The  girls  are  placed  in 
training  homes  and  when  old  enough  are  put  in  good 
situations  as  servants  and  can  earn  very  good  wages. 
The  boys  are  sent  to  school  in  the  village  and  when  old 
enough  they  are  then  sent  to  the  Merchant  Service. 

10.  The  children  in  the  homes  are  always  visited 
by  our  matron,  who  makes  a  report  to  the  board  as  to 
their  condition,  etc.,  so  that  the  children,  although  away, 
are  thus  kept  under  observation. 

11.  As  to  boarded-out  children,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  foster  parents  only  take  the  chilch'en  for  purposes 
of  gain  and  this  is  bad  for  the  child.  I  strongly  protest 
against  this  and  say  that  the  children  would  be  better 
cared  for  in  the  workhouse  (which  is  nowadays  in  rural 
districts  a  workhouse  in  name  only),  as  they  would  have 
good  and  substantial  food  and  go  out  to  the  village  school 
and  mix  with  the  village  children  and  would  thus  be 
better  off  than  being  made  little  slaves  of  under  the 
boarded-out  system  as  at  present. 

12.  Guard  ians  should  be  empowered  to  remove  old 
l^ersons  of  either  sex,  who  are  bedridden  and  unable  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  to  the  workhouse  infirmary, 
where  they  would  receive  every  care  and  attention,  which 
they  cannot  get  in  their  o^vn  homes.  This  would  be  a 
very  wise  amendment  of  the  existing  law. 


13.  Guardians  should  be  empowered  to  retain  in  th> 
workhouse,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months, 
unmarried  women  who  are  delivered  of  children  in  the 
workhouse,  and  in  the  case  of  feeble-minded  persons, 
duly  certified  as  such  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  work- 
house, the  guardians  should  be  able  to  retain  them  in  the 
workhouse  or  other  suitable  home,  not  being  an  asylum. 

14.  The  law  relating  to  this  should  be  altered  to 
enable  a  mother  (of  an  illegitimate  child  for  whom  the 
guardians  have  secured  an  order  on  the  putative  father 
for  payment  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  child, 
whilst  it  is  chargeable)  to  have  set  forth  in  the  guardians' 
order  that  payment  of  the  weekly  sum  should  be  made  t^ 
the  mother  in  the  event  of  her  becoming  not  chargeable  to 
•the  union,  so  as  to  save  her  the  trouble  of  taking  out  a 
fresh  summons,  etc. 

15.  All  boards  of  guardians  should  be  compelled  to  give 
non-settled  relief  to  paupers  belonging  to  other  unions, 
on  due  application  by  boards  of  guardians  of  such  unions. 

16.  The  law  relating  to  settlement  sadly  wants  amend- 
ing and  alteration  and  all  boards  of  guardians  should  be 
compelled  to  repay  the  cost  incurred  in  making  inquiiies 
into  the  settlement  of  paupers  who  are  removed  under 
orders  of  removal  as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
from  the  date  of  chargeability. 

17.  The  question  of  vagrancy  is  a  national  one  and 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  State,  and  the  card  system 
should  be  strictly  enforced. 

18.  I  would  suggest  that  boards  of  guardians  should 
give  their  indoor  officers  a  weekly  limit  to  expend  with 
the  contractors,  instead  of  the  present  system  of  rations — 
the  accounts  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  master's  books  and 
the  officers  would  then  have  free  choice  of  food.  Ihis 
system  is  in  force  in  some  unions  and  is  much  better  for 
the  officers. 

19.  Finally  I  do  n  :t  know  of  any  better  way  of  altering 
the  laws  relating  to  the  poor  than  by  passing  a  new  Act 
and  inserting  therein  all  the  many  hundred  Acts  which  ono 
has  to  look  into  before  one  can  find  what  one  wants,  and 
expunging  from  such  new  Act  what  is  not  needed  for 
nowadays  ,  this  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
then  to  consohdate  all  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
iJoard  mto  one  modem  Order  and  giving  wider  discretion- 
ary powers  to  guardians,  without  having  to  apply  to  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  silly  sanctions  in  some 
cases.  But  in  no  case  should  the  present  system  of  guar- 
dians be  done  away  with  as  they  have  the  local  knowledge 
for  dealing  with  cases  which,  if  the  county  had  the  manage- 
ment there  would  be  great  waste  of  money  as  is  the  case 
at  present  the  way  the  schools  are  managed. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Bigmore,  the  clerk  to  the  Risbridge  Board  of 
GuarcUans,  concurs  in  the- above  Memorandum,  and  adds — 

There  have  been  suggestions  to  the  effect  that  guar- 
dians should  be  aboUshed  and  the  duties  trajisferred  to 
the  county  councils.  I,  as  a  rate  and  tax  jiayer,  strongly 
and  respectfully  object  to  this  course  ;  I  do  not  object  to 
the  county  council  as  a  body,  but  I  consider  that  too  much 
is  expected  of  them,  that  they  act  for  so  large  an  area 
that  many  things  are  left  to  the  permanent  officials  to 
perform,  and  that  the  county  councillor  has  not  the  time 
necessary  for  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  duties,  etc. 
Guardians  acting  for  the  present  union  areas  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  poor  under  their  observation  and  also, 
by  meeting  once  a  fortnight  or  oftener,  are  thus  able  to 
devote  more  time  to  their  duties  and  also  have  a  greater 
check  on  the  officials  under  their  control.  With  respect 
to  the  representation  on  the  county  councils  it  is  necessary 
to  possess  a  certain  qualification  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  to  become  a  member  of  a  board  of  guardians. 
In  some  cases,  the  abolition  of  the  qualification  for  boards 
of  guardians  is  regrettable,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  in  the  Poor  Law 
and  Local  Government  bodies  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  abohtion  of  the  quahfication  by  the  Local 
Government  Acts. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  C.  S.  KILNER,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER,  THINGOE 
UNION,  AND  MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  HEALTH,  THINGOE  RURAL  DISTRICT. 


Rural  Disteicts — Stjffolk. 


1.  I  am  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Master  in  Surgery 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  hold  the  diploma 
of  public  health  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  I  am 
medical  officer  of  health  of  the  Thingoe  Rural  District, 
medical  officer  of  the  second  and  seventh  districts  of 
the  Thingoe  Union,  and  late  medical  officer  of  the  Thingoe 
Union  vorkhouse,  which  post  I  held  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  Besides,  I  am  one  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
West  Suffolk  General  Hospital  and  surgeon  to  several 
clubs — Oddfellows,  Foresters,  etc. 

2.  The  district  with  which  I  am  in  particular  asso- 
ciated is  the  Thingoe  district,  although  I  reside  and 
practice  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

3.  The  Thingoe  Rural  District  Council,  acting  as  the 
sanitary  authority,  have  nothing  to  do  with  "  medically 
assisting  the  poor  with  medicine  or  advice,"  except  that 
they  supply  disinfectants  free  of  charge  in  cases  of  in- 
fectious diseases,  and  anti-diphtheritic  serum  for  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  and  for  prophylactic  use.  They  have 
also  an  isolation  hospital  which  is  reserved  for  small-pox 
cases  only. 

4.  The  Thingoe  Guardians  pay  their  medical  officers 
a  salary,  but  do  not  supply  drugs,  etc.,  except  for  the 
workhouse,  although  when  I  held  the  appointment  of 
medical  officer  to  the  workhouse  I  had  to  supply  all  the 
necessary  drugs  myself. 

5.  With  regard  to  voluntary  effort,  there  is  the  West 
Suffolk  General  Hospital,  several  benefit  societies,  as 
Oddfellows,  Foresters,  etc.  Besides,  many  of  the  doctors 


practising  in  the  neighbourhood  have  private  family 
clubs  for  their  poorer  patients. 

G.  The  West  Suffolk  General  Hospital  provides  for 
the  treatment  of  indoor  and  outdoor  patients,  who  must 
be  objects  of  charity  and  must  bring  a  "  Letter  "  given 
by  a  governor  or  subscriber.  The  patients  come  chiefly 
from  Bury  St.  Edmunds  and  neighbouring  villages  and 
towTis  of  West  Suffolk.  This  institution  is  of  great 
benefit  in  assisting  the  poor,  and  both  the  Thingoe  Guar- 
dians and  the  benefit  societies  subscribe  to  it  in  order 
that  serious  cases  and  those  rec[uiring  operation  may 
have  the  benefit  of  hospital  treatment. 

7.  The  clubs,  which  are  numerous,  are  as  a  rule  nu- 
merically strong  ;  many  of  the  members  belong  to  the 
so-called  working  classes,  for  whom  they  were  originally 
intended,  but  many  of  the  better  classes  also  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  The  doctors'  private  clubs  are  in- 
tended chiefly  to  assist  the  poorer  class  of  patients  of 
both  sexes,  and  I  believe  in  most  cases  they  are  subject 
to  a  \^age  limit. 
"8.  I  do  not  think  there  is  either  much  overlapping  or 
co-operation  between  the  above  agencies,  except  as 
already  stated. 

9.  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  desire  to,  or 
possibility  of.  handing  over  to  one  authority  or  agency, 
except  under  compulsion,  the  whole  work  and  duty  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  poor. 

10.  I  do  not  think  the  health  of  the  community  in 
this  neighbourhood  suffers  owing  to  insufficiency  in 
medical  assistance  at  present  available  for  the  poor. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXVI. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  J.  W.  LAVER,  D.M.O.,  FREEBRIDGE  LYNN  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Norfoik. 


1.  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England,  and  a  Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London.  I  have  held  the  post  of  house 
physician  at  St.  Tliomas'  Hospital,  etc.  At  present  I  hold 
the  appointment  of  workhouse  medical  officer  and  district 
medical  officer  for  the  Grimston  District  of  the  Freebridge 
Lynn  LTnion.  This  comprises  an  area  of  27,0(K)  acres 
and  a  population  of  about  4,000.  The  area  of  the  whole 
union  is  67,000  a:^res  and  the  population  about  ILOOO. 

2.  The  Poor  Law  is  managed  by  the  guardians,  who 
meet  fortnightly.  Every  case  of  medical  relief  comes 
before  them  except,  I  suppose,  some  cases  where  ona  gives 
a  bottle  of  medicine  and  does  not  enter  it.  In  this  district 
this  relief  seems  to  me  to  be  at  the  service  of  any 
deservi  ig  case. 

3.  The  matter  in  which  I  feel  strongly  interested  is  the 
grant  of  medical  relief  for  confinement.  I  think  that  if 
the  patient  requires  medical  help  and  is  granted  it  before 
the  case  comes  on,  the  patient  ought  to  have  the  chance 
c  f  the  best  nursing,  etc.,  she  can  get  and  ought  to  come 
into  the  workhouse.  She  would  then  get  as  well  or  better 
looked  after  than  at  home.  I  fail  to  see  why  the  unmarried 
woman  should  have  the  advantage.  I  am  well  aware  this 
opens  up  a  large  subject,  but  I  am  asked  to  state  my  views 
and  I  have  therefore  done  so. 

4.  There  are  several  clubs  in  this  district,  Shepherds, 
Oddfellows,  and  Foresters,  and  a  few  mutual  benefit  and 
sharing-out  clubs.  On  the  railway  there  are  also  two 
clubs.    Most  men  belong  to  one  or  two  of  these  clubs,  and, 


therefore,  are  not  so  badly  off.  There  are  practically  no 
clubs  for  females. 

5.  There  is  a  hospital  in  Lynn  to  which  urgent  cases  and 
accidents  can  be  sent. 

6.  This  being  chiefly  an  agricultural  district,  the  class 
of  people  are  mostly  farm  labourers  and  their  families. 
There  are  sand  pits  and  stone  pits  which  employ  a  certain 
amount  of  labour,  and  the  Sandringham  estate  employs 
labour  from  all  round  for  the  gardens,  building,  etc. 

7.  The  Poor  Law  does  not  overlap  ;  it  co-operates  when, 
I  fancy,  the  applicant  is  not  receiving  more  than  5s. 
weekly  from  his  club  and  has  a  family  to  support.  Those 
who  are  not  in  any  benefit  club  are  helped  as  the  guardians 
think  best,  but  all  have  medical  relief  granted  them. 

8.  The  handing  over  to  one  authority  the  whole  work 
of  medically  assisting  the  poor  would,  I  am  afraid,  bo 
quite  an  impossibility,  at  any  rate  in  this  district.  There 
is  naturally  a  great  dislike  to  the  idea  of  going  before  the 
guardians  to  ask  for  anj'thing,  and  I  am  certain  none  of 
the  clubs  would  allow  the  guardians  or  any  other  body 
to  interfere  in  their  affairs.  The  medical  attendance  on 
club  patients  is  really  a  medical  charity,  as  the  amount 
they  pay  for  their  attendance  (4s.  per  annum  in  this 
district)  hardly  covers  expenses.  Many  people  seem  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  clubs  are  a  medical 
charity,  and  the  more  this  is  impressed  on  the  public 
mind  the  better. 
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APPENDICES  : 
APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  DR.  ALLAN  G.  MINNS,  DISTRICT  MEDICAL  OFFICER  AND 
MEDICAL  OFFICER  OF  THE  WORKHOUSE,  THETFORD  UNION  ;  ALSO  DEPUTY 
MAYOR. 


RiTEAL  Districts— Norfolk. 


1.  The  .sanitary  authority  is  the  town  council,  with 
the  urban  district  council,  po.ssessing  their  own  medical 
ofiBeer  of  health  and  sanitary  inspector,  with  authority 
over  the  three  parishes  into  which  the  borough  is  divided. 

2.  The  notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  Act  is  adopted. 

3.  Disinfectants  are  supplied  free  to  the  poor. 

4.  Isolation  is  insisted  upon  in  the  homes. 

5.  A  lamp  (formalin)  is  also  lent  for  the  purpose  of 
disinfecting  houses,  clothing,  etc. 

6.  The  adoption  of  the  Notification  of  Infectious 
Diseases  Act  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  has 
proved  useful ;  also  the  free  distribution  of  disinfectants 
with  hterature. 

7.  It  is  difficult  to  isolate  in  the  cottages,  and  this  is 
rarely  carried  out. 

8.  There  is  an  isolation  hospital,  but  only  for  small- 
pox, and  this  is  in  conjunction  with  the  whole  union,  and 
cannot  be  used  for  other  infectious  diseases  arising  in  the 
borough. 

0.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  borough  possessed 
an  isolation  hospital  of  its  own  for  effective  isolation  of 
all  infectious  diseases. 

10.  The  disinfecting  of  the  houses,  clothing,  etc.,  is 
not  done  by  officials  of  the  borough.  A  lamp,  burning 
formalin,  is  lent  to  the  householder  to  disinfect  his  own 
house — a  thing  he  usually  knows  nothing  about,  and 
does  not  do. 

11.  There  is  no  stove  or  other  appliance  belonging  to 
the  borough  to  deal  with  this  matter  in  a  proper  manner. 

12.  Two  medical  men  are  appointed  for  the  parishes 
and  supply  attendance  and  medicine  (included  in  their 
salaries). 

1.3.  A  medical  man  is  appointed  for  each  district  of  the 


union,  which  covers  a  very  wide  and  sparsely  populated 
acreage.  Private  practice  is  allowed.  There  are  also 
two  relieving  officers,  giving  whole  time ;  a  medical 
officer  of  health,  who  also  holds  the  borough  appoint- 
ment and  practices  privately  ;  a  sanitary  insfjcctor, 
who  devotes  jjart  of  his  time  to  the  duties. 

14.  In  the  borough  there  is  a  small  cottage  hospital, 
containing  six  beds  and  one  cot ;  supported  entirely  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  doing  a  good  work  — about 
fifty  cases  a  year.  Subscriptions  are  given  by  the  towns- 
people and  some  friendly  societies  to  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Hospital,  and  the  Bury  and  West  Suffolk  Hos- 
pital.   Several  cases  are  admitted. 

15.  There  are  branches  of  several  friendly  societies 
in  the  district,  viz.,  Oddfellows,  Forestei  s,  Hearts  of  Oak, 
Rechabites,  etc.  They  are  all  very  flourishing.  Most  of 
the  people  belong  to  one  or  other.  There  is  a  great  feeling 
of  self-help  among  the  inhabitants,  and  as  a  result  very 
little  pauperism,  the  people  falling  into  this  class  (paupers) 
being  almost  invariably  the  thriftless  and  idle. 

16.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  overlapping,  the 
different  authorities  co-operating  where  possible. 

17.  The  work  of  medical  assistance  of  the  poor  being 
mainly  carried  out  by  the  guardians  of  the  union  co-oper- 
ating with  the  town  council,  in  an  efficient  manner,  I  do 
not  think  any  good  object  would  be  gained  by  handing 
the  whole  over  to  one  authority  solely. 

18.  The  health  of  the  community  does  not  suffer 
through  lack  of  medical  assistance  to  the  poor.  But  it 
certainly  does  through  the  absence  of  a  proper  isolation 
hospital  to  which  early  cases  of  infectious  diseases  could 
be  compulsorily  conveyed.  The  only  isolation  hospital 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  all  infectious  diseases  is  situated 
in  the  grounds  of  the  workhouse,  and  io  for  the  use  of  the 
inmates  solely. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXVIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  R.  MOULTON,  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  NORTH 
WITCHFORD  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Cambridgeshire. 


1.  I  have  been  a  guardian  of  the  North  Witchford 
Union  for  many  years,  and  have  used  my  influence  to 
improve,  as  far  as  possible,  the  social  condition  and  increase 
the  comfort  of  those  unliappily  brought  under  our  super- 
vision. I  have  spent  a  long  life  in  the  district,  being  a 
native,  and,  being  engaged  in  trade  and  agriculture, 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  working  classes 
as  an  employer  of  labour  until  the  last  four  years,  when 
failing  health  led  me  to  retire. 

2.  Much  has  been  done  during  my  term  of  office  to 
improve  the  social  condition  of  the  inmates  of  our  work- 
house. It  struck  me  as  a  very  uninviting  place  when  I 
first  went,  as  free  from  the  artistic  as  a  barn.  Now  much 
of  it  is  nicely  decorated,  and  pictures  and  flowering  plants 
are  introduced.  The  diet  is  much  improved,  also  the 
way  in  which  it  is  served.  The  old  and  infirm  have  now 
comfortable  chairs  instead  of  the  old  benches.  The  beds 
and  bedding,  also  the  wearing  apparel,  have  been  im- 
proved, and  the  latter  made  less  uniform.    Those  in  the 


infirmary  wards  are  better  cared  for  in  every  way  by  an 
increased  and  more  efficient  nursing  staff.  The  children 
(what  few  we  have)  are  well  cared  for.  Those  old  enough 
are  regularly  sent  to  the  council  school.  We  have  no 
separate  apartments  for  married  couples  ;  indeed  it  is  now 
the  exception  to  have  them.  I  may  say  the  moral  tone 
of  the  inmates  is  much  better,  but  still  open  to  improve- 
ment. 

3.  The  women  and  girls,  when  able,  are  employed  in 
the  laundry  and  kitchen,  cleaning  wards,  etc.  But  of 
late  we  have  not  had  sufficient  able-bodied  in  the  house. 
Consequently  we  have  obtained  paid  helpers.  Men  also 
assist,  where  practicable,  in  cleaning  wards  and  other 
household  work ;  others  work  on  the  farm,  or  gardens, 
tradesmen  at  their  trade,  painting  and  decorating  being 
a  sjieciality.  Good  work  has  been  done,  and  the  house 
greatly  improved  by  inmates  of  tliis  class,  and  in  one  case 
a  shoem;ke:  was  appointed  industrial  trainer. 
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4.  Able-bodied  tramps  break  stone.  With  some  of 
them  we  have  trouble.  Children  when  it  can  be  done 
to  their  advantage,  are  boarded  out ;  orphans  are  usually 
thus  placed  in  homes  of  relatives. 

5.  To  the  more  respectable  and  deserving  poor  out- 
relief  is  given.  Tliis  applies  to  the  aged  and  infirm  when 
past  work,  aged  couples,  or  widows  and  widowers,  many 
•of  whom  find  a  home  with  their  friends,  who  are  not 
able  to  support  them  without  help.  Also  in  eases  when 
the  husband  and  father  sickens  or  dies  we  think  it  undesir- 
.able  to  destroy  family  life.  In  either  case  out-relief  is 
given.  In  some  cases  of  death,  the  widow  marries,  and 
the  ttep-father  provides  for  the  family,  or  the  widow  is 
■assisted  until  children  are  able  to  work.  Thus  the  relief 
becomes  less  and  less  as  the  workers  increase,  until  they 
become  sel -supporting.  We  have  also  many  cases  of 
iife-long  afflictions  assisted  in  a  similar  way. 

6.  To  the  disreputable,  where  family  life  is  vicious  and 
immoral,  a  house  order  is  given,  sjiecially  for  the  benefit 
■of  the  children.  In  some  eases  children  are  educated, 
put  into  situations,  and  become  respectable  citizens. 
In  others  the  taint  of  pauperism  sticks.  They  continue 
thriftless  and  a  pest  to  the  neighbourhood,  or  take  to  a 
tramjjing  life. 

7.  The  majority  seeking  relief  are  worn-out  agricultural 
labourers,  with  a  few  from  the  unfortunate  artisan  class, 
the  unfortunate  or  improvident  of  both,  and  the  professional 
tramp. 

8.  The  causes  of  pauperism  of  the  deserving  class  are 
iiffliction,  misfortune,  or  death  of  the  bread  winner  ;  in 


case  of  children,  loss  of  parents,  in  some  cases  desertion  of 
same.  In  the  ea,se  of  the  undeserving  the  causes  are 
idleness,  want  of  thrift,  bad  training  by  thriftless  parents, 
immorality,  but  drink  the  greatest  factor  of  all. 

9.  The  majority  of  guardians  are  farmers,  some  large, 
others  small,  occupiers  of  land.  Trade  has  its  representa- 
tives on  the  board,  and  there  are  some  without  occu- 
pation, being  possessed  of  means.  The  clergyman  of 
the  parish  in  which  the  workhouse  is  placed  is  a  co-opted 
guardian.  We  have  no  lady  guardians.  A  Ladies' 
Committee,  however,  is  appointed,  the  members  of  which 
visit  the  house  and  report  from  time  to  time. 

10.  Relief  is  given  in  both  money  and  goods.  In  some 
cases  goods  only.  As  to  amount,  each  case  is  carefully 
infjuired  into  and  relieved  impartially  as  to  need  and 
merit.  Boys  and  girls  sent  into  situations  are  provided 
with  suitable  outfit.  In  the  case  of  children  boarded  out, 
an  allowance  is  made  for  clothes. 

11.  In  my  opinion,  so  far  as  this  union  is  concerned,  it 
will  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  administration,  either  in 
the  character  of  administrators,  or  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tration, unless  relief  can  be  subsidised  from  the  National 
Exchequer.  This,  I  think,  should  only  apply  to  the 
deserving  poor,  or  specially  to  the  rising  generation  in  the 
way  of  stimulus  to  self-help,  and  they  should  be  expected 
to  contribute  all  through  their  earlier  years  to  some 
national  fund,  so  as  to  secure  needed  reUef  in  sickness  or 
old  age  without  the  stigma  of  jjauperism. 

12.  What  is  needed,  so  far  as  the  lower  stratum 
of  society  is  concerned,  is  to  raise  the  moral  tone  and 
create  self-respect  and  a  desire  to  rise  in  the  social  scale. 


APPENDIX  No.  CLXXXIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  A.  NEWMAN,  CLERK  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  COSFORD 

UNION. 


RuR.4,L  Districts — Suffolk. 


1.  I  am  a  solicitor  in  practice  in  Hadleigh,  and  have 
"been  clerk  to  the  guardians,  etc.,  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  years. 

2  Cosford  Union  is  a  very  good  tyj>e  of  the  strictly 
rural  union  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  as,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  small  factories,  there  is  only  the 
.agricultural  industry  in  the  district  upon  which  to  depend. 
This  being  mainly  a  com-growLng  part  of  Suffolk,  the 
depreciation  in  prices  of  that  commodity  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  felt  here  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  in 
-other  parts  of  England,  whilst  revival  in  trade  and 
increase  of  exports  do  not  in  the  slightest  way  improve 
the  condition  of  the  lando^^'ners,  farmers,  labourers,  or 
local  tradesmen. 

3.  The  depopulation  of  the  villages  speaks  for  itself. 
Take  Boxford,  one  of  the  parishes  in  this  union,  for 
instance.  In  1891  the  population  was  682;  in  1901  it  was 
612,  with  twenty-two  empty  houses.  Another  instance : 
Hitcliam  in  1891  had  874  inhabitants  ;  ten  years  later 
it  had  7.5.5  peoijle  and  thirty-one  empty  houses. 

4.  I  am  in  favour  of  out-relief  judiciously  administered, 
in  distinction  from  the  house  test  rigorously  applied. 
After  careful  consideration  I  believe  in  relief  being  given 
as  a  help  to  maintenance  (other  sources  invariably  do 
the  rest)  rather  than  force  a  respectable  deserving  case 
into  the  workhouse  ;  and  where  an  urgent  deserving  case 
occurs,  I  am  of  opinion  that  ample  relief  should  be  given. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  advocate  further  classifi- 
catiou  amongst  the  indoor  poor,  and  make  a  greater 
difference  in  treatment  than  exists  at  present  between  the 
aged  and  uifirm  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  able-bodied 
men  and  women,  who  are  inmates  through  their  o^^^l 
fault,  on  the  other.  I  refer  especially  to  men  who 
can  work  and  will  not,  and  to  girls  who  come  into  the 
House  time  after  time  to  be  confined. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  latter.  I  think  that  the  guardians 
should  have  statutory  powers  to  proceed  against  a  puta- 
tive father,  whether  the  mother  has  received  or  is  receiving 


either  indoor  or  outdoor  "elief,  and  that'  the  magistrate's 
order  should  cover  all  expenses  and  relief  in  the  past  as 
well  as  the  usual  order  for  the  future. 

7.  The  majority  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  this 
union  can,  I  believe,  be  classified  as  aged  and  infirm, 
the  remaining  cases  being  widows  with  children  dependent 
upon  them,  medical  orders,  not  able-bodied,  and  cases  of 
temporary  illness. 

8.  Age  and  infirmity  are  the  main  causes  of  pauperism, 
in  many  cases  drink  and  want  of  thrift.  Though  we  have 
cases  of  want  of  work,  it  is  as  a  rule  where  the  man  is  not 
of  much  use.  I  do  not  think  that  there  are  many,  if 
any,  at  all,  where  the  man  is  worth  his  salt.  I  believe 
that  the  short  service  system  is  also  responsible  for  much 
pauperism.  A  man  spends  some  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life  in  the  Army,  and  is  discharged  knowing  nothing 
likely  to  be  of  use  towards  earning  a  living. 

9.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are  mostly 
farmers. 

10.  The  Cosford  Board  decide  every  ease  on  its  o^vn 
merits,  and  do  not  enforce  the  House  test  too  severely 
if  after  investigation  the  case  proves  to  be  a  deserving 
one.  The  guardians  relieve  adequately  where  the  case? 
are  La  real  distress  and  need. 

11.  Though  we  have  no  Boarding-out  Committee 
within  the  meaning  of  the  order,  my  guardians  of  late 
years  have  adopted  children  where  they  deemed  it  desir- 
able and  board  them  out  withm  the  union.  We  have  ten 
children  boarded  out  m  this  way.  The  cases  are  periodi- 
cally inspected  and  are  well  looked  after,  and  we  have 
found  the  system  very  successful.  Without  unduly 
praising  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  my  ovm 
union,  I  may  conclude  by  saymg  that  the  longer  I  live 
the  more  convinced  I  am  that  it  is  oulj'  by  such  a  body, 
with  their  local  knowledge,  that  this  work  can  be  done 
effectively,  and  that  to  transfer  the  same  to  the  comity 
eomicil,  as  has  been  huited  at,  would  be  the  greatest 
mistake  in  local  government  that  has  beea  made  in 
modem  times. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CXC. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  S.  A,  NOTCUTT,  REGARDING  THE  IPSWICH  MUNICIPAL 

CHARITIES  AND  BRAME  S  CHARITIES. 


Rural  Distbicts — Suffolk. 


1.  I  am  Qerk  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Ipswich  Municipal 
Charities,  and  Benjamin  Brame's  Charities,  Ipswich, 
and  have  been  so  for  upwards  of  six  years.  Prior  to  that 
my  partner  was  clerk,  and  the  work  in  connection 
with  the  charitie;i  has  for  many  years  past  been  carried 
o  it  in  my  oiiice.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  produce  the 
records  and  documents  relating  to  the  charities  to  the 
Commission  if  the  occasion  should  arise.  A  statement 
of  the  accounts  of  the  charities  for  the  past  year  is  sent 
herewith. 

(a)  Ifsimch  Municipal  Cliaritie-t. 

2.  The  Municipal  Charities,  as  distinguished  from  the 
other  charities  in  the  town,  are  those  charities  the  ad- 
ministration of  which,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  in  1835  (5  &  G  Will.,  IV.,  c. 
76),  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  or  of  some  one 
or  more  of  its  members,  in  his  or  their  corporate  capacity. 

3.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  Municipal 
Charities  : — 

Tooley's  Charity. 

Smart's  Charity  (part). 
1,         Crane's  Charity. 
'         Cutler's  Charity. 

Osmond's  Charity. 

Alderman  Nathaniel  Catch  pole's  Gift  (1902). 

The  whole  of  the  net  income  of  the  above  charities  is 
now  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  almshouses  situate  in 
Foundation  Street,  Ipswich,  known  as  Tooley's  and 
Smart's  Almshouses. 

4.  The  almshouses  comprise  sixty  rooms  for  inmates, 
two  rooms  for  nurses,  and  a  porter's  lodge.  At  the  present 
time  the  trustees  are  only  able  to  maintain  forty-six 
regular,  or  "  Foundation,"  inmates.  The  remaining 
rooms  are  occupied  by  inmates  who  either  have  a  small 
income  or  are  assisted  by  friends,  so  that  the  cost  of 
p  oviding  for  such  inmates  does  not  fall  upon  the 
Foxindation. 

5.  The  inmates  each  receive  5s.  a  Aveek,  with  coal,  and 
firewood,  and  certain  clothing.  They  also  receive  medical 
attendance  and  nursing  free. 


1.  I  Avas  elected  a  rural  district  councillor,  October, 
1895  ;  second  vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
April  24th,  1896  ;  first  vice-chairman,  April  19th,  1901  ; 
and  chairman,  April  18th,  1902,  which  office  I  continue 
to  hold. 

2.  Our  union  is  the  eighteenth  largest  in  area  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  far  the  largest  in  the  eastern  counties,  being 
138,729  acres  in  extent.  The  population  was  20,366  in 
1901.    The  rateable  value  is  £107,996. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  social  and  industrial  conditions 
the  people  are  principally  agricultural  labourers,  but 
in  one  or  two  towns  in  our  union  there  are  some  small 


6.  The  porter  resides  in  the  lodge  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  institution.  He  is  assisted  by  his  wife.  There 
are  also  two  nurses  who  attend  to  the  sick  and  feeble. 

7.  The  Foundation  inmates  are  nominated  in  rotation 
by  the  trustees,  and  are  confined  to  Ipswich  residents  not 
less  than  fifty-five  years  of  age.  The  persons  selected  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  those  who  have  no  relation* 
or  friends  in  a  position  to  support  them,  and  who  would 
otherwise  have  to  go  to  the  workhouse.  There  is  always- 
a  greater  number  of  deserving  and  eligible  cases  than 
can  be  admitted. 

8.  In  the  event  of  an  inmate  becoming  from  any 
reason  incapable,  so  as  to  require  more  personal' 
attention  than  can  be  given  by  the  nurses,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  his  or  her  removal  to  the- 
workhouse  infirmary.  No  difficulty  is  made  by  the 
guardians  in  carrying  out  these  arrangements.  The 
medical  officer  appointed  by  the  trustees  visits  the  alms 
houses  twice  a  week,  and  oftener  if  required. 

9.  It  is  believed  that  the  almshouses  are  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  deserving  poor,  who  are  thus  saved  from 
going  to  the  workhouse,  and  the  inmates  as  a  whole 
appear  to  be  contented  and  happy. 

(&)  Benjamin  Bramts  Charities,  Ipswich. 

10.  Under  these  charities,  a  dole  of  7s.  a  week  is  made  to 
eleven  poor  persons  (the  number  of  recipients  has  recently 
been  increased  from  ten)  who  are  selected  by  the  trustees 
in  rotation,  and  hold  the  charity  during  their  lives  or 
until  they  are  for  any  reason  removed  from  the  list. 

11.  The  benefits  of  the  charity  arc  confined  to  residents: 
in  Ipswich  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  parish  relief.  The 
charity  is  much  in  request  and  enables  the  Trustees 
to  relieve  cases  for  which  the  almshouses  would  not  be  so 
appropriate. 

12.  A  sum  of  £13  is  payable  annully  out  of  the  income 
of  the  Foundation  to  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Peter's 
Parish,  Ipswich,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  bread  for 
persons  in  that  parish,  and  a  hke  sum  for  the  provision 
of  coal. 


factories.  The  regular  labourer's  wages  in  our  union  would 
be  from  12s.  to  13s.  per  week  with  an  additional  amount  of 
about  2s.  to  3s.  average  for  haysel  and  harvest  during  the 
year.  In  the  small  tov.n  of  Brandon  a  large  amount  of  wages 
is  earned  by  the  women  and  men  in  furrying.  In  Thetford 
we  have  several  large  maltings  where  the  men  earn  upon 
an  average  during  the  season  21s.  per  week,  also  a  large 
agricultural  engineering  works  where  the  men  can  earn 
as  labourers  18s.  per  week,  and  the  mechanics  from 
35s.  to  70s.  per  week. 

4.  The  rent  of  houses  in  rural  parts  is  from  50s.  to  90s. 
per  year,  rates  being  paid  by  landlord.    In  the  towns 
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the  rates  are  as  high  as  6s.  in  the  £,  and  rents  much  higher, 
ranging  from  £6  to  £8  per  year,  rates  in  tovras  being  paid 
by  tenants. 

5.  We  have  not  experimented,  beyond  boarding-out 
as  many  children  as  possible. 

6.  All  those  persons  who  are  known  to  have  led  honest 
and  industrious  lives  should  be  treated  much  more  liber- 
ally with  outdoor  relief  than  they  are  at  present,  provid-'d 
some  one  is  able  to  take  care  of  them  if  they  are  unable 
to  do  so  themselves. 

7.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  are  mostly 
men  and  women  of  honest  and  industrious  habits  who 
have  had  too  large  a  family  and  a  very  limited  income 
^vhieh  has  proved  insufficient  to  provide  for  old  age. 
Others  are  the  victims  of  drink  and  the  general  ne'er-do- 
wells. 

8.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  many.  Amongst 
th'-m  drink,  low  wages,  old  age,  many  of  the  latter  living 
bevond  their  capacity  to  work,  and  there  are  also  the 
physically  and  mentally  weak. 

'J.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are 
^Iwrgymen,  landowners  and  agents,  farm<^rs,  tradesmen, 
avith  some  philanthropic  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


10.  Relief  is  given  in  money  and  kind  according  to 
t!ie  circumstances  of  each  individual  case  brought  before 
us. 

11.  I  would  suggest: — 

(1)  The  carrying  out  of  an  old-age  pension  scheme 
for  the  industrious  poor  at  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

(2)  A  further  amalgamation  of  union  areas,  r,nd 
so  to  effect  a  reduction  of  officialism. 

(3)  Some  houses  should  be  set  apart  for  harmless 
imbeciles,  others  as  infirmaries  for  the  physically 
weak,  and  the  rest  required  to  be  used  for  the  able- 
bodied  ne'er-do-wells,  with  greater  powers  of  deten- 
tion and  remunerative  work  enforced. 

(4)  For  hereditary  and  habitual  tramps,  greater 
powers  of  detention  and  separation  for  their  natural 
lives  ;  these  also  to  be  put  to  work  of  a  remunerative 
character. 

(5)  To  those  who  have  only  temporarily  falK-n 
and  are  willing  to  work,  a  system  should  be  devised 
to  help  them  on  to  places  where  work  can  be  ob- 
tained. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXCIl. 


STATEVIENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  H.  W.  PACKARD,  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SUFFOLK 

COUNTY  MEDICAL  CLUB. 


RjRAT,  Districts — Suffolk. 


1.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  reply 
that  Mr.  Wati*rs,  of  Ipswich,  Secretary  to  the  Suffolk 
County  Mctlical  Club,  has  sent,  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot 
enlarge  upon  his  letter.  I  can  only  refer  you  to  the 
reports  Mr.  Waters  has  sent  you,  regarding  the  working 
•of  the  medical  club,  of  which  I  am  vice-president. 

2.  The  club  has  worked  extremely  well  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  without  a  single  hitch.  We  are  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  goodwill  of  the  medical  men,  and  we 
have  found  that  once  they  join  the  club,  they  have  never 
•given  it  up.  One  drawback  to  getting  more  benefit 
members  to  join  is  the  fact  of  one  of  our  rules  being  that 
they  must  not  be  earning  more  than  £1  per  week.  I 
suppose  this  is  in  force  because  the  medical  men  presume 


those  earning  more  than  this  should  be  able  to  pay  their 
medical  men  independently  of  a  club. 

3.  We  have  not  found  that  the  guardians  have  inter- 
fered with  our  working.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
received  assistance  from  them  in  times  past. 

4.  I  believe  that  if  medical  assistance  were  separated 
from  the  Poor  Law,  the  medical  men  would  appreciate  it, 
and  it  could  be  worked  in  a  similar  way  to  our  medical  club. 

5.  I  do  not  think  the  health  of  the  community  suffers 
by  insufficiency  or  quality  of  the  medical  attendance  at 
present,  but  I  think  the  medical  men  would  work  more 
smoothly  under  a  committee  such  as  our  medical  club, 
than  under  the  board  of  guardians  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. 


APPENDIX  No.  CXCIII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  J.  W.  PEARMAIN,  RELIEVING  OFFICER, 

MILDENHALL  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — Suffolk. 


1  I  have  held  the  office  of  relieving  officer,  registrar 
«f  births  and  deaths,  etc.,  for  the  above  union  for  some 
twenty  years.  Previous  to  that  I  farmed  largely  in 
three  of  the  parishes  in  the  union  and  am  pretty  well 
acquainted  w  ilii  the  condition  of  the  people  of  all  classes 
in  the  district. 

2.  Agriculture  is,  of  course,  the  main  industry  of  the 
district  and  those  people  who  have  regular  work,  a  garden, 
and,  say,  half  an  acre  of  land  and  are  sober,  are  fairly 
comfortably  off. 

3.  The  only  occasion  of  any  experiment  being  tried 
since  I  have  held  office  was  several  winters  since  when  a 


great  many  men  were  out  of  work  and  I  suggested  to  my 
board  that  we  might  find  them  work  by  getting  a  land- 
o^\-ner  to  let  us  have  some  land  rent  free,  set  the  men 
to  trench  it,  grow  a  crop  of  carrots  and  sell  them,  and  by 
that  means  leave  the  land  all  prepared  for  the  owner  to 
set  trees.  This  I  arranged  with  the  agent  and  then 
managed  the  whole  thing  for  my  board.  1  had  as  many  as 
thirty  men  at  work  sometimes  and  so  prevented  their 
being  made  paupers  of,  saved  the  rates  a  good  bit,  and 
did  Sir  H.  Bunbury  a  good  turn  into  the  bargain.  There 
is  now  what  some  people  would  call  a  forest  on  that  land 
of  20  acres.  . 
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4.  I  bate  the  name  of  indoor  relief ;  at  the  same  time 
T  do  not  see  under  existing  circumstances  how  it -can 
Iw  done  without  altogether.  An  old  man  or  woman,  for 
instance,  is  left  alone.  They  manage  in  many  ca.ses  to 
live  in  that  way  to  a  great  age  ;  men  tney  become  tco 
infirm  even  to  keep  themselves  cle  m.  Very  often  no  one 
can  be  found  to  see  to  them  regularly  and  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  persuade  them,  almost  invariably 
much  against  their  will,  to  go  into  the  workhouse.  I  often 
feel  quite  vexed  to  see  people  come  to  that  Avhom  I  have 
known  for  a  number  of  years.  I  know  quite  well  that 
i«s  a  rule  these  people  are  treated  well,  but  it  is  not  home 
and  they  have  never  been  accustomed  to  the  discipline 
necessary  in  those  institutions  and  do  not  Hke  it.  I  do  not 
think  old-age  pensions  would  meet  these  cases. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  this 


district  are  agricultural  labcurere  principally,  though  » 
few  farmers  and  tradespeople  do  come  to  it 

6.  The  great  cause  of  pauperism,  in  m_v  humble  opinion, 
is  drink. 

7.  Relief  is  given  in  moncj'  or  kind  according  to 
circumstances. 

8.  The  practice  of  giving  temporary  relief  in  kind  ift 
to  my  mind  perfectlj-  absurd  where  jjcople  are  not  strangers 
to  the  relieving  officer  cs  in  the  countr}'.  For  instance, 
a  ticket  for  .3s.  worth  of  grocery,  etc.,  is  given.  All  the 
little  items  to  make  up  that  amount  are  first  written  on 
the  ticket,  then  in  my  rough  notebook,  after  that  in  a 
larger  book  from  which  I  pr  aeh  to  my  board,  and  lastly 
in  the  application  and  report  book.  I  like  work  as  well 
as  any  man,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  making  it;  I  can  always 
find  plenty  that  is  worth  doing. 


APPENDIX  Xo.  CXCIV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  REV.  T.  E.  FLATTEN,  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

WALSINGHAM  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — Norfolk. 


1.  1  have  been  a  guardir.n  for  about  twenty-five  years. 

2.  The  union  consists  of  a  population  almost  entirely 
engaged  in  agt'iculture  ;  there  is  no  local  industry,  such 
R3  plaiting,  etc.,  and  there  are  only  a  few  factories. 

3.  We  have  tried  a  small  farm,  the  accounts  of  which 
can  be  seen  at  the  workhouse.  It  answers  well  for  our 
local  poor,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  farm  labour, 
but  it  does  not  succeed  for  tramps  ;  they  abscond,  gossip 
if  the  labour  master  is  away,  and  do  not  put  the  spade 
deeper  into  the  ground  than  they  can  help,  so  that  we 
have  gone  back  to  oakum  for  them  and  hammocks, 
Some  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  stop  tramping  ; 
not  5  per  cent,  of  tramps  want  work,  according  to  our 
master. 

4.  We  have  for  some  years  sent  the  children  to  adjoining 
village  scliools  and  the  experiment  has  been  a  success, 
The  children  sleep  in  the  worldiouse,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  of  any  great  moment ;  a  separate  home  would, 
after  all,  only  be  a  workhouse  under  another  name. 
They  take  their  dinners  with  them,  and  we  hire  a  room 
in  the  parish  of  the  school  they  attend  for  them  to  go  to. 
The  great  advantage  is  that  they  mix  with  other  children 
in  work  and  play. 

5.  We  must  keep  indoor  relief  for  testing  cases.  Our 
workhouso  i-;  now  chiefly  an  infirmary  for  the  sick  and  a 
retreat  for  the  incapable  and  for  those  whose  friends  will 
not  take  charge  of  them.  The  general  tendency  of  our 
board  is  to  give  out-relief  in  all  cases  that  are  of  respectable 
character,  but  the  rcsi>ective  merits  of  indoor  and  out- 
door relief  depend  ui^on  the  point  of  view  from  which 
relief  is  approached.  If  the  relief  is  only  deferred  wages 
or  a  contriliution  of  charity,  outdoor  relief  will  be  given 
more  liberally  and  frequently,  and  I  think  that  there  is  a 
stronger  tendency  in  this  direction  instead  of  regarding 
relief  as  only  to  be  given  to  the  destitute. 

6.  Badness  of  character  and  mental  or  bodily  infirmity 
in  some  form  or  other  are  the  chief  causes  of  pauperism. 
Another  cause  is  not  merely  unthriftincss,  but  the  small 
opportunities  for  being  thrifty,  i.e.,  for  laying  by  small 
sums.  Many  young  men  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
five  oa"n  from  10s.  to  14s.  a  week  ;  they  live  at  home, 
pay  their  mothers  Cs.,  or  at  most  7s.  for  maintenance, 
and  6d.  a  week,  perhaps,  for  the  club,  and  out  of  the 
surplus  might  lay  by  more  than  they  do.  It  is  no  use 
to  teach  thrift  without  giving  opportunities  of  saving 
email  sums.  The  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  does  not 
reach  them.  I  have  tried  a  penny  bank  at  the  Hindi'ing- 
ham  School,  which  is  fairly  successful,  but  I  do  everything 
for  the  depositors,  open  accounts  for  them  at  the  post 
office  as  soon  as  they  get  10s.,  and  even  carry  on  accounts 


for  them  after  they  have  left  school.  I  should  be  inclined 
to  make  a  penny  bank  comp;ilsory  at  all  schools. 

7.  We  get,  on  the  whole,  a  fairly  representative  body 
of  guardians,  I  think.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  large 
body  of  people  seeking  election  as  guardians  ;  we  rarely 
have  a  contested  election  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  get  guar- 
dians elected  who  will  attend  regularly. 

8.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  thoroughness  of  the 
enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  an  applicant  for  relief. 
Our  union  is  divided  into  two  d'strijts  of  nearly  equil 
popul  it'on,  yet  in  one  district  about  £10  or  £12  is  spent 
Aveekly  in  out-relief  more  tlian  in  the  other.  We  have  n  )t 
been  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the 
causes  of  this  very  1  irge  difl'erenee,  as  the  relief  for  both 
districts  is  administered  by  the  whole  board.  It  appears 
to  me  that  certain  parishes  CDnt.iin  an  abnormal  number 
of  rec'p'ents  of  relief  and  tliat  there  are  certain  marked 
char.icteristics  of  these  parishes: — 

1.  A  larger  number  of  houses  than  is  needed  for 
the  i-egular  labour  of  the  parish. 

2.  Tiie  houses  are  owned  largely  by  small  owners 
and  are  bad.  The  owners  are  glad  to  let  them  to 
anyone. 

3.  Those  of  indifferent  eliaracter  and  casual 
labourers  tend  to  drift  into  such  parishes,  being  got 
rid  of  out  of  those  pa  ishes  where  the  houses  belong 
to  large  owners,  and  \\  here  there  are  not  more  houses 
than  are  required  lor  the  labouring  iwpulation  of  the- 
parish. 

4.  These  parishes  often  have  considerable  dole 
charities. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  as  relief  is  gradually 
being  regarded  more  as  a  right  than  r  charitable- 
gift  it  would  be  advisable  to  i)ut  all  the  small  dole- 
charities  under  the  administration  of  the  guardians.  It- 
would  no  doubt  create  a  considerable  disturbance,  but 
these  charities  do  but  little  good,  and  if  all  relief  came- 
from  one  source  the  guardians  would  know  what  they  wer& 
about.  Now  they  allow  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  somehow^ 
from  various  sources  more  is  made  up,  as  the  recipients 
cannot  live  on  this,  though  rents  are  very  low  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  no  doubt  the  recii)ients  of  relief  earn  something 
in  some  cases  where  they  are  able.  During  the  winter 
qua'ter  the  guardians  give  an  extra  6d.  a  week  to  all 
eases  over  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

9.  The  guardians  should  have  more  control  over  young 
women  who  come  into  the  workhouse  to  be  confined  ; 
often  they  are  of  weak  intellect,  and  where  the  guardians 
are  not  satisfied  as  to  the  prospects  of  their  future  they 
should  have  power  to  step  in  and  do  something. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  G.  H.  POTTER,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  LINTON  BOARD  OF 

GUARDIANS. 


RuR.\L  Districts — Cambbidgeshire. 


1.  I  have  been  chairman  for  a  short  time,  vice-chairman 
for  several  years,  and  a  guardian  over  thirty  yeans,  of  the 
Linton  Board  of  Guardians,  also  a  large  employer  of 
labour,  taking  a  great  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  fre- 
quently visiting  them  in  their  homes. 

2.  The  union  is  all  agricultural,  with  the  exception  of 
iSawston,  where  there  are  some  paper  mills  and  two  small 
jiarchment  works. 

.'5.  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  to  the 
■deserving  aged. 

4.  The  persons  applj'ing  for  relief  are  aged  and  incapable 
persons,  women  predominating,  and  widows  with  families. 

5.  Tlie  young  men  migrating  to  the  towns,  leaving  all 
the  aged  and  incapables  chargeable,  is  the  cause  of  so  large 
a  percentage  requiring  relief.  Also,  I  do  not  consider  the 


wages  earned  suflScient  for  them  to  bring  up  their  families 
and  provide  for  their  old  age.  This  is  no  reflectit  n  on 
their  employers  but  is  owing  entirely  to  the  depressed 
state  of  agriculture  for  the  past  thirty  years,  during  which 
period  there  has  been  no  legislation  as  a  means  to  remedy 
or  alleviate  such  distress. 

6.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are  a 
chance  clergyman,  a  few  tradespeople,  and  others,  but 
jjrincipally  large  farmers. 

7.  I  consider  that  a  minimum  of  three  shillings  per  head 
should  be  given  in  money  (not  kind)  to  all  tlie  aged  requir- 
ing relief,  and  that  all  agricultural  districts  should  receive 
a  grant  from  the  Imperial  Exchequer  towards  ♦he  relief 
of  the  poor.  I  also  think  it  highly  desirable  that  old-age 
pensions  should  be  given  to  all  the  deservmg  aged  men. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  E.  J.  RICHARDSON,  RELIEVING  OFFICER,  NORTH 

WITCHFORD  UNION. 


Rural  Districts — CAMBBiDaESHiBE. 


1.  I  am  a  relieving  officer  and  collector  to  the  guardians 
"of  the  North  Witchford  Union.  I  hold,  as  well,  the  office 
of  vaccination  officer,  and  registrar  of  births  and  deaths. 

2.  This  district  is  principally  agricultural,  but  at 
March  there  is  a  great  railway  centre  ;  and  at  Chatteris 
wo  have  engineering  works,  and  mat  and  rug  factory. 
This  district  is  also  a  great  root-growing  one.  Being 
]>rincipally  Fen  land,  a  large  acreage  of  potatoes  and 
carrots  is  grown,  which  finds  emplojTncnt  for  a  lot  of 
young  people,  at  good  wages. 

3.  The  conditions  between  employers  and  employees 
in  this  district  arc  good  ;  on  the  whole,  a  friendly  feeling 
exists. 

4.  I  am  in  favour  of  indoor,  and  also  outdoor  relief ; 
but  I  do  think,  if  the  House  was  offered  more  than  it  is  at 
present,  the  relief  could  be  greatly  reduced  ;  but  to  the 
deserving  poor  I  would  give  adequate  outdoor  rehef. 

5.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  in  this 
district  are  the  very  old,  a  few  of  whom  have  been  un- 
fortunate ;  but  in  a  great  many  cases  others  have  made 
no  attempt  to  join  a  friendly  society  ;  and,  in  othcre, 
drink  has  brought  them  low.  But  of  course  there  a.c 
some  very  deserving  poor,  nice  old  people. 

6.  In  tliis  healthy  district,  people  live  to  a  great  age, 
that  is  one  of  the  causes  why  relief  is  rather  higher  in 
agricultural  districts. 

7.  The  primary  cause  of  paui)erism  is  drink  ;  and  a 
l(-cling  among  some  that  they  can  fall  back  on  parish 
relief;  which  makes  them  careless,  and  indifferent  about 
joining  a  friendly  society,  or  attempting  to  make  some 
provision  for  old  age.  But  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that 
♦Jiere  is  an  improvement  going  on  in  this  respect. 

S.  In  this  district,  I  might  say  in  Cambridgeshire, 
the  class  of  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are 
principally  those  who  are  good  business  men  and  have 
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the  confidence  of  the  ratepayers  that  they  will  do  justice 
to  the  poor,  and  those  who  have  to  find  the  money.  In 
proof  of  this  :  at  the  recent  contested  election  of  guar- 
dians at  the  important  to^-n  of  March,  all  the  old  guar- 
dians were  re-elected. 

9.  I  should  like  to  say  that  our  board  of  guardians  are 
a  most  humane  board.  All  relief  cases  come  before  the 
whole  board  of  guardians,  and  every  case  is  dealt  with  on 
its  merits  ;  no  hard  and  fast  rules  are  made.  All  rases 
of  outdoor  relief  come  before  the  board  for  re%ision  every 
six  months.  In  tliis  union,  the  care  of  orphan  and  other 
children  has  the  greatest  consideration  of  the  guardians, 
and  their  officers.    Children  are  boarded  out  in  this  union. 

10.  Where  an  old  person  is  living  alone,  has  no  friends, 
is  very  dirty,  and  where  the  medical  officer  recom- 
mends removal  to  the  workhouse,  but  the  persons  refuses 
to  go,  I  think  more  power  should  be  given  to  boards  of 
guardians  to  deal  with  such  cases  than  they  have  at 
present.  ^^ 

11.  Habitual  tramps  should  be  shut  up  for  not  less 
than  twelve  months,  and  made  to  work.  That  would 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  tramps  on  the  roads  ;  and, 
I  believe,  prevent  others  becoming  so.  A  j^ear  ago  last 
September,  over  700  tramps,  etc.,  passed  through  Chatteris 
during  that  month    a  town  of  5,000  inhabitants. 

12.  I  respectfully  wish  to  mention  that  I  think  too 
much  time  is  taken  up  at  present  by  officers  having  to 
make  so  many  returns,  which  takes  them  from  their  duties, 
the  duty  of  visiting  cases,  which  is  most  important,  and 
should  never  be  neglected. 

13.  Wliile  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  against 
the  present  Poor  Law,  in  my  opinion,  taken  as  a  whole 
(admitting  that  improvements  can  and  should  be  made), 
the  present  sj-stem  of  Poor  Law  relief  will  take  a  lot  of 
beating. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  F.  T.  S.  RIPPINGALL,  J.P.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

WALSINGHAM  BENCH. 


Rural  Districts — Norfolk. 


1.  For  some  eight  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  guardians,  but  since  then  I  have  taken  no  active 
part  in  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

2.  The  charities  in  this  neighbourhood  are  so  small 
that  practically  they  have  no  effect ;  and  they  neither 
co-operate  nor  compete  with  out-relief.  As  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  charity  for  out-relief,  I  am  afraid  the  re- 
cipients would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  being  alive  at  the 
end  of  a  month. 

3.  There  are  friendly  societies  of  sorts  to  which  men, 
and  in  some  cases  women,  in  almost  every  parish  can 
contribute,  but  many  of  them  are  not  "solvent,"  and 
we  constantly  hear  of  one  being  wound  up,  though  1  am 
glad  to  say  that  "dividing  "  clubs  have  nearly  disappeared. 


4.  The  Oddfellows  (Manchester  Unity)  and  Foresters 
hold  their  own,  more  particularly  the  former,  which 
society  is  endeavouring  to  provide  for  old-age  pensions, 
and  is,  I  believe,  averse  to  any  State  sj'stem. 

5.  In  a  few  cases  subscriptions  are  paid  out  of  lodge 
funds  to  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  and  this 
system  might  with  advantage  be  extended. 

6.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  action  taken  under  the 
Outdoor  Relief  (Friendly  Societies)  Act  as  most  boards 
of  guardians  have  all  along  acted  generously  towards 
members  of  clubs,  etc. 

7.  Friendly  societies  are  not  progressing,  owmg  to  the 
fact  that  from  a  variety  of  causes,  which  are  matters  of 
opinion,  the  younger  men  do  not  join. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  C.  ROW,  CLERK  TO  ST.  FAITH'S  BOARD  OF 

GUARDIANS. 


Rural  Districts — ^Norfolk. 


1.  The  St.  Faith's  Union  may  be  described  as  purely 
agricultural  (with  some  brick-making  in  one  or  two 
parishes),  except,  perhaps,  those  portions  of  the  two 
parishes  of  Catton  and  Sprowston  which  adjoin  the 
the  City  of  Norwich,  and  are  occupied  partially  by  the 
labouring  classes,  some  of  whom  may  work  in  Norwich. 

2.  The  two  questions  that  have  given  rise  to  the  most 
discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the  guardians  are  those 
of  allowing  a  doctor's  fee  in  midwifery  cases,  and  of 
enforcing  contributions  from  children  towards  parents' 
maintenance,  when  of  sufiBcient  abihty. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  former,  a  doctor's  fee  is  usually 
allowed  in  cases  where  a  labouring  man  with  a  family  of 
five  or  more  makes  a  special  ajjplication  to  the  board  for 
same,  and  where  a  midwife's  services  are  scarcely  con- 
sidered safe  or  sufficient,  judging  from  previous  confine- 
ments. 

4.  As  to  the  enforcement  of  contributions  towards 
parents'  or  grandparents'  maintenance,  this  is  always 
insisted  upon,  though  one  or  two  members  of  the  board 
object  to  the  steps  taken  on  the  ground  that  the  con- 
tributions tend  to  pauperise  those  who  are  made  to  ■pa3^ 
Of  course,  only  a  sixpen  e  or  a  shilling  per  week  is  asked 
for,  and  this  only  where  the  board  consider  it  can  be 
well  afiorded. 

5.  Out-relief  is  given  in  all  deserving  cases  when  it  is 
within  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
the  recipients  have  a  suitable  homo  and  are  safe  from 
fire,  etc. 

G.  The  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly  old  and 
infirm  people,  though  there  are  a  few  on  out-rohef  who 
are  feeble-minded  and  are  not  competent  to  earn  their 
own  hving,  and  who  live  with  relatives. 

7.  Apart  from  old  age  in  the  labouring  classes,  pauperism 
is  caused  in  some  few  instances  by  want  of  thrift,  probably 


brought  about  by  a  too  strong  desire  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  local  charities  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 

8.  The  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are 
gentlemen,  farmers,  ministers,  and  tradesmen. 

9.  Out-rehef  is  administered  as  follows : — Husband 
and  wife,  when  hving  together  in  home,  4s.  6d.  per  week 
and  one  stone  of  flour,  but  during  the  quarter  ending 
Lady-Day,  6d.  extra  is  always  given  to  all  old  couples 
to  supplement  their  supply  of  coal  daring  the  winter 
months ;  single  Avomcn,  widows  and  widowers,  when 
living  with  friends,  2s.  6d.  per  week  ;  for  children  an 
allowance  of  Is.  each,  and  half  a  stone  of  flour  additional 
is  given  to  parents. 

10.  An  illegitimate  child,  if  of  sufficient  abihty,  should 
be  compelled  to  cont'ibuts  towards  the  support  of  his 
or  her  mother,  if  chargeable.  I  have  knoAvn  a  case  of  a 
man  in  a  fairly  good  position,  and  a  member  of  a  board 
of  guardians  at  the  time,  actually  decline  to  contribute, 
allogin'?  that  as  he  was  born  out  of  wedlock  he  could  not 
be  made  to  contribute  towards  his  mother's  maintenance 
or  out-relief. 

11.  The  law  of  settlement  might  be  altered,  as  largo 
sums  are  annually  expended  by  boards  of  guardians  in 
fighting  cases  of  settlement,  which  might  bo  avoided 
if  boards  of  guardians  had  power  to  make  orders  of 
removal  with  provision  to  refer  all  disputes  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  somo  other  approved  body  for 
final  decision. 

12.  A  married  woman  with  separate  estat«  should  be 
made  liable  for  the  support  of  her  parents  as  well  as  her 
children  and  grandchildren,  when  of  sufficient  abihty. 

13.  Surcharges  should  fall  on  the  members  present 
at  the  meeting  when  the  cheque  is  signed  and  not  only  on 
those  who  sign  the  cheque. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  F.  W.  SAVAGE,  RELIEVING  OFFICER,  BOSMERE  AND 

CLAYDON  UNION. 

Kl'eal  Districts— Suffolk. 


1.  With  the  exception  of  two  large  manure  factories 
and  one  engineering  works  the  above  union  is  purely 
a^rifultural. 

2.  Persons  generally  have  a  great  aversion  to  indoor 
relief,  in  fact  some  would  rather  starve  than  go  to  the 
workhouse. 

3.  The  persons  applying  for  relief  are  chiefly  agri- 
cultural labourers  and  wido\\'3  of  agricultural  labourers. 

4.  In  a  great  many  cases  pauperism  has  been  caused 
through  village  clubs  breaking  up  when  sick  pay,  etc.,  was 
required.  I  have  known  cases  in  this  union  where  men 
have  paid  into  three  dilTerent  clubs  in  their  younger 
da^-s,  all  of  which  have  broken  up;  they  are  then  too  old 
to  join  a  sound  society.  All  such  clubs  should  be  registered 
under  friendly  society  rules,  or  not  allowed  to  exist. 

5.  Tlie  persons  seeking  election  as  guardians  are 
clerg>'men  of  the  Church  of  England  and  large  farmers, 
nearly  all  of  whom  are  elected  without  opposition. 

6.  Relief  is  almost  invariably  given  in  money.  The 
total  amount  paid  for  outdoor  relief  for  the  year  ending 
Lady  day,  1907,  in  the  Needham  Market  district  was 
£949  143.  Od.  The  estimated  population  is  7,8C0,  and 
the  number  in  receipt  of  relief  for  the  week  ending 
May  15th,  1907,  was  176. 

7.  No  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief 
with  the  exception  of  widows  with  families,  should  bo 
allowed  to  work. 

8.  School  cards  should  be  abolished.  Children,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  branded  as  paupers,  having  to 
take  the  cards  to  school  every  week.  We  have  school 
at  tendance  oflBcers  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  children 
attend  school  if  able. 

9.  Homes  for  epileptics  should  be  established  for  the 
county  and  made  a  county  charge,  compelling  all  certified 
epileptics  to  be  received  and  to  bo  compulsorily  detained. 


10.  Expectant  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  on 
being  admitted  to  the  workhouse  for  their  confinement 
should  be  compulsorily  detained  for  six  months  after 
being  confined,  a-s  the  guardians  could  then  have  an 
opportunity  of  taking  proceedings  against  the  putative 
father. 

11.  A  person  applying  for  medical  attendance  on  liis 
wife  for  confinement  should  not  be  asked  to  repay  the 
cost  if  he  has  four  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 

12.  Genuine  working  men  on  their  journey  to  a  situation 
or  in  search  of  work  and  requiring  a  night's  lodging  in 
the  workhouse  upon  showing  a  certificate  signed  by  some 
respoasible  person  from  their  parish  be  allowed  a  different 
diet  to  the  usual  casuals  and  to  be  allowed  to  resume 
their  journey  directly  after  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

13.  All  easua's  should  be  given  a  ticket  signed  by  an 
officer  of  the  workhouse  •where  they  slept  tbe  nigiit 
before  as  to  time,  etc.,  of  leaving.  The  present  system 
of  dealing  with  casuals  should  be  maintained. 

14.  WTien  it  so  happens  that  twenty-six  weeks  is  not 
long  enough  to  finish  the  half  year  it  should  be  permissible 
for  permanent  cases  for  outdoor  relief  to  be  put  on  for 
twenty-eight  weeks. 

15.  It  should  be  compulsory  that  notification  of  births 
be  given  to  the  registrar  within  seven  days  and  that  he 
should  be  required  to  attend  at  all  houses  to  register 
the  birth  within  twenty-one  da\-s  after  receiving 
such  notice  and  a  fee  of  one  shilling  should  be  allowed 
him. 

16.  An  allowance  for  office  expenses,  not  exceeding 
£10  per  annum,  should  be  allowed  to  relieving  officers. 
During  the  past  year  I  have  had  over  550  casuals  at  my 
bouse  for  orders  for  workhouse,  etc.,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  have  an  office  separate  from  my  house. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  REV.  R.  C.  S.  SWEETING,  VICAR  OF  ST.  CUTHBERT'S, 

THETFORD. 


Rural  Districts — Njrfolk. 


1.  I  have  for  twenty  years  worked  pastorally  among 
the  industrial  classes  in  large  and  small  provincial  towTis. 

2.  The  chief  charities  in  the  town  of  Tlietford  seem  to 
be  administered  equitably,  and  to  be  working  well. 

3.  The  Williamson  Charity  for  binding  apprentice'-  is 
much  in  excess  of  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The 
application  of  accumulat-ed  funds  to  assist  the  Bo\-a' 
Grammar  School  has,  on  occasion,  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Charity  Commissioners,  I  believe. 

4.  Si.x  almshouses  in  Magdalen  Street  in  this  parish  have 
been  crippled  in  usefulness  from  having  no  cndowTnent 
whatever  attached  to  them.  Otherwise  the  town  is  fairlv 
well  provided  ■with  almshouses.  This  seems  a  most 
atlmiratile  s_\-stcm  of  helping  the  aged  poor.  Would  it 
not  be  feasible  to  extend  this  system  of  relief  from  muni- 
cipal or  county  funds  ? 

5.  In  this  small  towii  the  aflministration  of  Poor  Law 
out-rclicf  seems  to  have  only  a  healthy  effect  on  the 
recipients. 


G.  The  law  of  refusing  out-relief  to  those  who  have  a 
little  money  laid  by,  if  administered  strictly,  seems  to 
act  harshly  in  individual  circumstances.  For  instance  : 
A  poor  aged  couple  in  this  parish  were  left  £40.  Out- 
relief  was  stopped.  I  asked  the  chairman  of  guardians 
to  sanction  small  weekly  relief  to  meet  small  dole  from 
the  £40  which  the  aged  people  gave  me  to  administer  ; 
on  death  of  both,  the  remainder,  if  any,  to  be  repaid  to 
the  guardians.  The  chairman  thought  the  suggestion 
good:  b'jt  the  relieving  officer  said  that  he  should  refuse 
to  administer  any  relief,  as  he  might  afterwards  be  per- 
sonally surcharged. 

7.  Charity  can  surely  only  be  expected  to  supplement, 
not  supplant.  Poor  Law  relief.  In  only  a  few  cases  would 
it  be  sufficiently  continuous  or  to  be  absolutely  counted  on. 
There  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  of  a  sufficiently  general 
and  svstematio  movement  in  what  must  depend  largely 
on  individual  initiative.  The  charitable  gift  will  rather 
come  as  tbe  crowning  bonus. 
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8.  llic  substitution  of  charity  for  out-relief  is  quite 
impossible.  It  would  throw  the  burden  of  the  whole 
community  on  the  charitably  willing-and-able  few  ;  it 
would  relieve  the  uncharitable  from  an  educating  respon- 
sibility, and  render  it  impossible  for  the  multitude 
regularly  and  systematically  bear  a  distributed  responsibil- 
ity. Poor  Law  relief  seems  to  be  a  good  system  of  mutual 
assurance,  and  of  inter-community  assistance,  and  seems 
capable  of  judicious  increase  and  extension. 

9.  I  have  very  little  direct  knowledge  of  the  working 
of  friendly  societies,  but  I  believe  the  work  of  the  present 
great  societies,  established  on  sound  actuarial  basis,  to  be 
an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  industrial  classes,  who  show 
generally  a  provident  spirit.  'J'he  general  sjTstem  seems 


to  be  magnificent.  It  seems  to  be  not  only  a  sound 
s\-stem  of  self-help,  but  also  to  bind  together  the  indu.strial 
classes  (in  tendency)  in  mutual  lielp.  The  very  best 
of  the  industrial  cla.sses  are  always  to  the  fore  in  occupjing 
j)ositions  of  trust  and  vantage  for  their  fellows,  and  of 
giving  magnificent  examples  of  philanthropic  thought 
and  activity. 

10.  May  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  should  most  thank- 
fully hail  a  sound  s^Titcm  of  old-age  pensions  established 
in  connection  with  considerations  of  providence  and  of 
freedom  from  criminal  offence  or  neglect ;  and  I  should 
most  strenuously  advocate,  at  any  rate  in  the  meantime, 
an  extension  of  the  system  of  outdoor  relief,  more  especi- 
ally in  the  amount  of  the  weekly  dole. 


APPENDIX  No.  cel.. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  C.  VERLANDER,  RELIEVING  OFFICER,  COSFORD 

UNION  (HADLEIGH  DISTRICT). 


Rural  Districts — Suffolk. 


1.  The  district  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  one, 
and,  in  common  with  other  districts  dependent  on  this 
industry,  is  not  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

2.  With  the  depression  in  matters  connected  with 
agriculture,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  population 
has  been  steadily  decreasing.  According  to  the  Census 
of  1891,  there  were  8,331  persons  in  the  fourteen  parishes 
of  my  district.  In  1901  the  number  had  fallen  to  7.890, 
a  decrease  of  441.  Eleven  parishes  showed  a  decrease, 
two  a  very  slight  increase,  and  in  the  remaining  one 
there  Was  no  alteration. 

3.  Undoubtedly  agriculture  has  been  severely  hit,  one 
of  the  results  being  that  the  number  of  hands  employed  in 
it  is  less.  With  the  births  in  the  district  largely  ex- 
ceeding the  deaths,  it  follows  that  migration  alone  accounts 
for  the  diminishing  population,  and  in  my  opinion  agri- 
cultui'al  depression  is  responsible  for  the  migration. 

4.  I  liave  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  strong  opinion 
that  out-relief  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  preferable  to 
indoor.  Out  of  some  175  persons  on  my  books  at  the  present 
time,  40  are  between  seventy  and  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  34  between  seventy-five  and  eighty,  and  26  are  eighty 
years  old  and  upwards.  These  old  people  have  hved  a 
reputable  life,  and  very  many  of  them  have  brought 
up  large  families  in  a  manner  no  less  surprising  than 
commendable  when  their  small  incomes  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Their  little  homes  are  very  dear  to  them 
and  thoy  view  with  abhorrence  any  suggestion  that  they 
should  enter  the  workhouse,  even  when  circumstances 
appear  to  indicate  they  would  be  better  off  by  so  doing. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  these  old  people  have  in 
many  instances  resided  in  the  parish  all  their  lives,  have 
their  little  circle  of  acquaintances  within  it,  and  their 
children  and  other  relatives  round  about  them,  one  can 
understand  the  strong  feeling  undoubtedly  existing 
on  the  subject. 

.5.  The  workhouse  with  its  restricted  liberty,  dull 
routine  and  discipline,  is  in  my  opinion  more  adapted : — 

(1)  To  the  class  who  have  neither  led  nor  care 
to  lead  respectable  lives,  and  in  whom  the  grant  of 
out-rchef  would  work  no  reformation,  but  rather 
perpetuate  an  annoyance  to  tlie  more  respectable 
portion  of  the  community  ;  and 

(2)  With  proper  classification  (carrying  with  it 
increased  comfort  and  extended  privileges)  to  those 
who,  being  otherwise  worthy  of  out-relief,  find  it 
impracticable  to  continue  outside  the  workhouse 
in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  look  after  them- 
selves, and  having  no  relatives,  friends,  or  nf'ighbours 
able  or  willing  to  attend  to  them. 


6.  In  addition  to  the  old  and  infirm  persons  I  have 
several  on  my  books,  suffering  from  jx-rmanent  affliction 
of  mind  or  body.  To  cases  of  this  description  I  recom- 
mend out-relief,  provided  they  have  relatives  or  friends- 
to  look  after  them. 

7.  Cases  of  destitution  occasioned  by  illness  of  the  head 
of  a  family  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  relieved  promptly 
by  adequate  out-relief  in  preference  to  admitting  the 
person  seeking  it  to  the  workliouse.  The  latter  course 
would  involve  breaking  up  a  home,  and  in  some  instances 
turn  a  temporary  outdoor  case  into  a  permanent 
indoor  one. 

8.  Should  destitution  however,  be  occasioned  by  lack 
of  thrift  or  other  avoidable  cause,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
rehef  should  be  granted  on  loan,  and  in  due  time  recovered 
from  the  recipient,  not  only  as  a  lesson  to  him,  but  irk 
order  that  the  more  thrifty  individual  who  (by  con- 
tributing to  a  friendlj^  society  or  other  means)  makes 
provision  for  times  of  sickness,  may  not  be  discouraged. 

9.  In  the  case  of  widows  with  children  dependent,  I 
advocate  adequate  out-relief,  based  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  provided  the  mother  is  of  good  character. 
The  desirability  of  keeping  children  out  of  the  workhouse 
is,  I  think,  generally  admitted. 

10.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  pohcy  of  my  board  irt 
administering  relief  accords  with  my  private  views  as 
above  indicated. 

11.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  : — 

( 1 )  Old  age.  Wages  during  working  years  barely 
sufficient  in  many  instances  to  maintain  a  family 
and  certainly  not  large  enough  to  enable  adecj^uate 
provision  to  be  made  for  declining  years. 

(2)  Failure  of  benefit  clubs  thought  to  be  sound, 
but  broken  up  when  many  of  those  now  receiving 
relief  were  too  old  to  enter  another  society. 

(3)  Drink  and  improvidence  in  some  cases. 

(4)  Laziness  and  incapacity  in  others. 

(5)  Permanent  affliction  of  mind  or  body  (ia 
some  instances  from  childliood). 

(6)  Temporary  sickness  of  bread  winner. 

12.  Whilst  the  great  majority  of  cases  can  be  dealt  with 
under  the  existing  law  either  by  the  grant  of  outdoor  or 
indoor  relief,  there  are  a  few  arising  from  time  to  time 
which  present  pecuhar  difficulty,  e.g.,  the  case  of  a  des- 
titute person  who  is  phj^ically  incapable  of  taking  care 
of  himself  or  herself,  has  no  one  to  look  after  him  or  her, 
is  perhips  ill  in  bed,  dirty  and  neglected,  or,  on  the 
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other  hand,  so  eccentric  in  habits  as  to  be  a  source  of 
annoyance  and  danger  to  the  community.  Out-relief 
would  be  useless  and  indoor  relief  is  refused,  whilst  the 
person,  not  being  insane,  cannot  be  compulsorily  removed 
under  the  existing  law. 

13.  To  remove  this  difficulty  I  suggest  that  power 
should  be  given  to  a  relieving  officer,  on  an  ordij-  obtained 
from  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  on  the  recommendation 
of  a  district  medical  officer,  to  convey  the  c;vse  to  the 
workhouse,  and  that  authority  be  given  to  the  master  of 
that  institution  to  detain  the  individual  so  removed 
until  such  time  as  the  workhouse  medical  officer 
could  certify  that  such  person  might  be  discharged 
therefrom. 


14.  Pregnant  women  are  admitted  to  the  workhouse, 
remain  there  some  weeks,  and  take  their  discharge  shortly 
after  being  confined,  in  some  cases  returning  a  second 
and  third  time.  In  my  opinion  the  guardians  should  be 
empowered  (where  the  paternity  is  admitted,  or  when 
the  woman  obtains  for  herself  an  order  against  the  father 
of  the  child)  to  apply  to  the  justices  for  an  order  directing 
the  father  to  pay  the  whole  or  such  part  of  tlie  cost  of 
the  woman's  maintenance  in  the  workhouse,  Ixfore  and 
after  the  confinement,  as  the  justices  think  fit,  sucli  order 
to  be  enforceable  by  distress  or  imprisonment. 

15.  The  payment,  at  more  frequent  intervals,  of  the 
pensions  to  which  Army  pensioners  are  entitled,  would.  I 
l)eli(  vc,  reduce  the  i)auperi8m  amongst  them.  . 


APPENDIX  Xo.  ecu. 


STATEMENT  OF   EVIDENCE   BY   MR.  HAROLD   WARNES,  CLERK  TO   THE  HARTISMERE 

BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 


KlKAL  DiSTKICTS — SUFFOLK. 


1.  This  union  is  comprised  of  purely  ajiiicuitural 
jjarishcs  and  there  is  only  one  small  town  in  (lie  union, 
viz..  Eve  (j)oj)uIation,  2, OCR)).  Tliere  are  no  manu- 
factories of  any  kind  in  the  district,  with  the  exeejilion 
of  one  or  two  maltings.  Until  recently  there  wvvo  two 
breweries  in  Eye  which  employed  a  number  of  hands, 
but  these  have  both  been  absorbed  by  larger  limited 
companies  and  arc  now  only  used  as  (Ie[)()t,s  and  for 
storage,  and  consequently  the  local  working  staffs  have 
been  consiilerably  retluced.  Agriculture  is  tiie  only 
intlustry  and  the  inhabitants  arc  farmers,  small  trades- 
men and  labourers  principally. 

2.  I  am  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief  in  all  genuine  cases 
where,  by  its  aid,  the  families  can  supj)ort  themselves, 
except  in  the  cases  of  the  very  aged  or  infirm  who  cannot 
look  after  themselves  and  who  require  nursing,  etc.  In 
such  instances  the  workhouse,  or,  as  I  would  rather  it 
were  called,  "the  infirmary,"  is  preferable  to  outdoor 
relief.    The  House  is  of  course  useful  iis  a  test. 

'i.  The  classes  of  persons  applying  for  relief  arc  quite 
three-fourtlis  of  them  old  and  infirm,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  labourers  or  the  widows  of  labouring  men. 
Some  are  fce!)le-mindcd,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of 
pauper  lunatics. 

4.  The  causes  of  pauperism  are  mainly  ol<l  age  and 
infirmity  ;  and  the  cost  of  having  to  bring  uj)  large 
families  on  the  small  wages  earned  ha,s,  in  most  cases 
j)revented  the  parents  from  being  able  to  provide  for 
their  old  age.    .Also  in  several  instances  the  death  of 


the  bread-winner,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  large  small 
family,  is  the  cause.  Of  course  there  are  ome  ca8.?s 
where  intemperance  is  the  reason,  but  not  to  a  large 
extent  is  that  the  case  in  this  imion. 

'y.  The  majority  of  the  present  board  consists  of 
farnicrs ;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  clergv-nien  of  the  Church 
of  England  (of  whom  there  are  nine);  Nonconformist 
ministers,  retired  tradesmen,  merchants,  etc.  Two 
ladies  unsuccessfully  tried  election.  Amongst  the 
members  there  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  justices  of  the  peace. 
Churchmen  are  in  a  majority  over  Dissenters. 

6.  Relief  in  this  union  is  administered  on  the  sjstem 
usual  in  country  unions — all  cases  are  considered  on 
their  merits.  Chronic  cases  are  brought  up  not  less 
than  once  in  three  months.  Medical  orders  are  readily 
granted.  The  board  splits  itself  up  into  committees  at 
each  board  meeting  for  each  relief  district,  and  the  cases 
are  gone  into.  The  relief  granted  is  in  kind  and  money. 
I  think  all  money  for  out-relief  would  be  better. 

7.  One  question  which  occurs  to  me  that  requires 
amendment  is  the  present  law  of  settlement,  which  is  now 
very  complicated  and  a  fruitful  source  of  litigation. 
The  matter  would  be  much  simplified  if  a  clear  three 
years'  residence  within  a  union  would  acquire  a  settle- 
ment instead  of  limiting  residence  to  a  "  parish  "  within 
a  tmion.  Tlie  service  of  contribution  orders  on  over- 
seers ^personally  might  be  dispensed  with  and  service  by 
registered  post  allowed,  the  same  as  is  permitted  in  the 
case  of  contribution  orders  in  district  councils. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CCIII. 


STATE>I3Nr    OF    EVIDENCE    BY   DR.  W,   R.    AWDRY,    DISTRICT    MEDICAL  OFFICER, 

THORNBURY  UNION,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


Miscellaneous  Kural.— Gloucester. 


1.  I  have  carried  my  duty  out  for  twenty-one  years 
without  one  complaint,  so  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  at  war 
with  the  system,  though  I  think  it  shpshod. 
'  2.  Many  got  relief  who  are  not  entitled — and  if  the 
guardians  took  the  trouble  to  interview  recipients  peri- 
odically in  each  locality  and  to  visit  those  unable  to  be 
present  at  their  own  homes,  this  would  end. 

3.  Relieving  oflBcers  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  changed 
round  as  they  get  too  partial  and  too  circumscribed. 

4.  Medical  officers  should  be  paid  for  population,  or 
area — then  tlioy  would  not  be  paid  as  by  the  Thornbury 


Board,  one  or  two  getting  double  what  anoth3r  gets 
for  probably  less  work  done  ! 

5.  Medical  officers  should  be  in  closer  touch  with  their 
Board  of  Control,  for  in  rural  districts  they  seldom  meet ! 
At  least  one  interview  a  month  should  take  place,  and 
then  the  guardians  would  take  more  interest  in  medical 
relief. 

6.  The  supervision  would  be  better  carried  out  by  two 
Commissioners  in  less  time,  than  by  any  Board,  and  all 
officers  should  come  before  them. 


APPENDIX  No.  CCIV 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  MR.  G.  KELSEY  BURGE,  KENT. 


MlSCELLANEOrS  RUEAL. — KeNT. 


1.  As  I  understand  it,  the  proposal  is  that  the  county 
should  be  the  unit  for  Poor  Law  purposes  instead  of  the 
present  union  areas,  and  that  there  should  be  a  new 
authority  to  have  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws 
within  the  county.  I  fail  to  see  any  advantage  in  the 
carrying  out  of  this  proposal.  In  my  opinion  the  poor 
would  not  receive  the  sympathetic  treatment  which  they 
are  now  receiving.  The  county  is  much  too  large  an  area 
for  administermg  relief  direct.  Probably  sub-committees 
would  be  appointed  from  outside  the  governing  body  for 
smaller  areas,  but  they  would  be  bovmd  by  hard  and 
fast  rules,  and  all  their  actions  controlled  by  the  governing 
body.  The  Kent  Education  Committee  works  on  these 
lines.  They  appoint  local  school  attendance  committees 
and  school  managers,  but  these  have  scarcely  any  power. 
Consequently,  they  feel  very  little  interest  in  their  -w  ork. 
They  are  lifeless  bodies,  and  there  is  no  keenness  to  be- 
come members  of  them.  When  you  have  sifted  the  thing 
to  the  bottom  you  find  it  is  really  county  centralisation 
and  the  powers  in  the  hands  of  county  council  officials 
instead  of  being  in  the  hands  of  local  bodies  elected  by 
popular  vote. 

2.  I  do  not  think  that  the  duties  of  boards  of  guardians 
for  parishes  outside  of  boroughs  should  be  transferred 
to  a  committee  of  county  councils  for  the  reasons  given 
above.  Nor  do  I  think  that  such  duties  in  respect  to 
boroughs  should  be  transferred  to  towTi  councils,  as  in 
my  opinion  a  borough  boimdary  would  be  too  hmited ; 
possibly  the  change  might  be  detrimental  to  the  borough, 
as  candidates  might  be  elected  on  the  promise  of  a  liberal 
out-reUef  pohcy  and  have  no  qualifications  for  the  other 
duties  of  a  councillor.  The  change  too,  so  far  as  the 
boroughs  are  concerned,  would  no  doubt  result  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  cost  of  relief. 

3.  The  present  union~areas,  which  in  most  instances 
includes  both  urban  and  rural  parishes,  are,  in  my  opinion. 


the  best  for  all  purposes  that  can  be  formed.  It  is 
well  knoM-n  that  generally  to\^-n  guardians  are  more 
inclined  to  spend  money  than  country  guardians.  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  tovn  members  prevent  the  country 
members  from  pinching  the  poor  too  much,  on  the  other 
hand  the  country  guardians  act  as  a  check  upon  the  town 
guardians  to  prevent  undue  expenditure. 

4.  I  do  not  think  that  institutions  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  another  bodv,  leaving  boards  of  guardians  the 
administration  of  outdoor  rcHef.  The  administration 
of  relief,  including  indoor  (with  sick)  and  outdoor,  should 
certainly  be  in  the  hands  of  one  authority,  both  on  the 
ground  of  economy  and  efficient  administration. 

5.  The  law  of  settlement  should  be  simphfied,  and 
there  should  be  no  appeal  except  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board.  We  should  then  have  consistency  in  the 
decisions,  and  the  cost,  as  compared  with  appeals  to 
courts  of  law,  would  bo  infinitesimal.  If  the  law  of 
settlement  were  done  away  with  entirely,  injustice  would 
be  caused  to  some  unions  o-nnng  to  their  geographical 
position,  to  which  numbers  of  casual  poor  resort  (for 
instance,  unions  which  contain  popular  seaside  places 
and  unions  in  hop  districts,  etc.),  unless  provision  was 
made  for  the  maintenance  of  this  class  of  pauper  from 
the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

6.  I  think  it  would  be  disadvantageous  to  transfer 
the  care  of  the  indigent  sick  from  the  Poor  Law  to  the 
sanitary  authorities,  as  in  my  opinion  it  is  necessary  to 
have  only  one  authority  to  deal  with  the  poor,  both  for 
reasons  of  efficient  administration  and  for  economy. 

7.  I  do  not  think  there  is  need  of  any  alteration  in 
Poor  Law  administration  such  as  is  suggested  in  the 
proposals,  but  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  the  statutes 
and  general  orders  were,  respectively,  codified. 
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APPENDIX  No.  CCV. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  SIR  JOHN  DORINGTON,  BART.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


Miscellaneous  Rukal — Gloucesteb. 


1.  It  would  bo  quite  possible  to  rate  the  count}-  ps  a 
■whole  for  Poor  Law  purposes,  but  this  woukl  jnobabiv 
lead  to  much  wasteful  e.Tpcncliture,  unless  the  e.xpencii- 
ture  of  the  money,  or  relief  of  all  kinds,    -was  closely 
controlled    by   some   central,    presumably    a  county, 
authority.    By  "maintaining  a  separate  authority  for 
Poor  Law  purposes,"  which  is  the  concluding  paragrajjli 
of  the  pro[)OHnl,  numbered  (I)  in  your  letter,  I  presume 
is  intendecl  some  arrangement  for  giving  outdoor  relief 
analogous  to  certain  outdoor  relief  districts  of  certain 
L'nic)ns.    If  this  is  what  is  intended,  the  cost  of  such  relief 
should  Ijc  a  union  and  not  a  county  charge,  in  order  to 
ensure  some  economj-  in  working,  by  creating  a  feeling 
of  personal  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  administrators. 
<■  2.  It  remains  to  consider  whether  a  county  organisa- 
tion could  take  charge  of  Poor  Law  relief  over  a  county 
area.    Poor  Law  relief  is,  and  always  must  le,  an  opera- 
tion of  great  detail,  dealing  necessarily  with  individual 
cases  in  close  contiguity  to  the  homes  when  the  case 
arises,  and  requiring  local  knowledge  of  all  surrounding 
circumstances   for   its   satisfactory   administration.  A 
central  aiithority  could  not  possibly  satisfy  such  condi- 
tions.   It  would  be    too    remote,    and  the  necessary 
knowledge  could  not  be  brought  to  it.    At  present 
relieving  officers,  more  or  Icfs  competent,  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  all  possible  details,  are  themselves  the 
rscijjients  of  all  applications  and  rej)ort  to  the  board  of 
guardians  their  knowledge  and  opinions,  and  their  report 
is  very  commonly  checked  by  the  local  knowledge  of 
some  person  on  the  board.    This  system  in  theory  can 
hardly  be  imjjroved  upon,  and  certainly  could  not  be 
mad<!  api)licable  to  a  remote  central  authority.  Whether, 
after  the  knowledge  has  been  thus  presented,  a  wise 
conclusion  is  always  arrived  at  depends  on  the  degree  of 
knowledge  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  i^oor 
relief  possessed  by  the  majority  of  the  boaid,  and  also 
raises  the  question  vhcther  the  normal  constitution  of 
the  board  could  bo  improved. 

3.  To  a  large  extent  the  board  is  influenced  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  keep  the  board  in- 
formed of,  and  prevent  tlieir  going  verj^  far  astray ;  and 
to  ensure  this  end  the  clerk  is  protected  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  by  being  irremovable  without  the  consent 
of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

4.  If  any  improvement  is  to  be  sought  it  must  arise 
from  an  improvement  in  the  status  and  position  of  the 
members  of  the  board. 

5  The  Act  of  1894  operated  in  a  contrary  direction, 
liotli  by  lowering  the  status  of  the  individuals  composing 
the  board,  and  by  lowering  their  corporate  position, 
through  making,  in  rural  districts,  the  guardianship  a 
function  of  the  district  council,  the  members  of  \^hich 
■were  to  perform  the  duties  of  guardians,  instead  of  ■\\hat 
existed  previously,  when  the  guardianship  was  the  func- 
tion for  which  the  members  were  elected,  and  on  them  as 
such  the  sanitary  dutic-s,  now  performed  by  the  district 
council,  were  incidentally  thro\\-n.  The  more  important 
duty  has  been  subordinated  to  the  lesser. 

6  No  person  should  be  capable  of  being  elected  a 
district  councillor  or  guardian  unless  he  was  an  actual 
payer  of  rates  ;  tlie  compounder  should  be  strictly  ex- 
cluded, and  some  means  should  be  taken  to  restore  the 
former  ex  officio,  or  a  class  analogous  to  them„to  the  board 
of  guardians  These  formerly  supplied  a  liigher  standard 
of  skilled  knowledge  of  the  most  valuable  character  to 
the  board,  and  a  degree  of  permanence  which  no  system 
of  popular  election  can  supply.  Very  generally,  one  or 
two  cjc  officios  made  it  their  regular,  and  frequently  their 
life,  business  to  attend,  and  if  it  had  been  arranged,  as 
might  easily  have  been  done,  that  unless  sufficient  attend- 
ance was  given,  the  ex  officio  should  not  be  allowed  any 
vote,  the  only  objection  to  their  presence,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  would  have  been  removed.  In  all  the  boards 
of  guardians  with  the  working  of  which  I  have  b;-'.  n 


acquainted,  one  or  more  ex  officios  were  the  guiding  spirits 
di/wn  to  the  passing  of  the  1894  Act.  ITic  great  results 
achieved  in  the  standard  examples  of  Atcham  and  Reading 
were  entirely  due  to  the  advice  of  ex  officios  of  the  above 
class.  The  class  to  which  they  belonged  is  fast  dis- 
ajipcaring  from  the  present  boards,  and  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  popular  election. 

7.  A  committee  of  the  county  council  could  not  possibly 
perform  Poor  Law  duties  over  the  whole  county.  They 
could  not  possess  the  requisite  local  knowledge,  nor  would 
it  be  practicable  to  bring  it  to  them.  It  might  be  sug- 
gested that  such  a  committee  should  nominate  sub- 
committees of  persons  selected  by  themselves,  to  perform 
Poor  Law  duties  in  districts  assigned  to  them  similar  to 
the  present  unions.  The  county  council  has  no  such 
prestige  or  moral  force  as  would  enable  it  to  secure  the 
performance  of  duties  by  persons  whose  au^thcrity  rested 
on  nomination  by  themselves,  unless  they  were  salaried 
officers  of  the  count}-.  A  town  council  in  its  limited  area 
might  possibly  take  up  the  duties  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

8.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  functions  of  a  beard  of 
guardians  could  be  discharged  by  a  salaried  official  acting 
by  himself  ■«  ith  any  satisfaction  to  the  public.  The  work 
might  be  done  very  efficiently,  but  it  would  fail  to  secure 
approval  or  reasonable  contentment. 

9.  It  might  be  feasible  to  transfer  all  buildings  to  a 
central  authority  administering  a  common  rate  over  a 
large  area,  whilst  leaving  the  outdoor  relief  and  the  order- 
ing of  admission  to  the  workhouse  or  institution  to  the 
board  of  guardians.  The  cost  of  outdoor  relief  should 
then  be  thrown  on  the  union.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
plan  would  mainly  consist  in  the  discouragement  which 
would  be  given  to  outdoor  relief. 

10.  It  would  probably  not  be  found  practicable  to 
classif}'  the  inmates  in  such  institutions  much  more  than 
is  at  present  the  case,  for  the  following  reasons  : — There 
is  a  great  social  objection  to  removing  the  indigent  sick, 
the  old  people,  or  even  such  insane  persons  as  may 
properly  be  kept  in  workhouses  to  places  (institutions) 
remote  from  their  own  neighbourhood,  where  they  can 
no  longer  be  visited  by  their  friends  and  hear  news  of 
home.  If  this  is  so,  and  I  know  it  is  the  case,  it  inter- 
poses a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  utilising  of  one  of  the 
existing  ■workhouses  for  the  old  people,  another  for  the 
sick,  and  a  third  for  the  semi-insane.  It  is  always  a 
difficult  question  vihether  an  insane  person  shall  be  de- 
tained in  his  own  workhouse,  or  st  nt  to  the  as\dum,  even 
supposing  that  the  workhouse  is  adequately  staffed  for 
the  purpose.  In  the  asylum,  although  they  are  far  better 
treated,  if  they  are  reasonably  sensible,  they  are  con- 
stantly craving  to  be  sent  back  to  their  o^mi  neighbourhood, 
and  in  this  feature  a  strong  argument  can  be  found,  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  against  the  multiplication  of 
central  institutions.  With  regard  to  the  children  all 
modern  views  are  against  crowding  them  into  large 
institutions  and  in  favour  of  scattering  them  as  much 
as  possible  into  separate  homes,  and  of  causing  them  to 
attend  the  ordinary  elementary  schools  and  have  as  little 
of  institution  life  as  possible.  A  central  authority  would 
be  ill  adapted  to  secure  these  ends  unless  acting  through 
salaried  officials  in  each  district  exercising  nearly  un- 
restricted power. 

11.  I  v.ould  abolish  settlement  altogether.  The  en- 
forcement sometimes  creates  gross  hardship,  and  it  is  a 
constant  source  of  expense  and  trouble  to  the  various 
boards,  probablj'  much  in  excess  of  the  advantages  gained. 

12.  I  consider  the  indigent  sick  are  quite  as  well  off 
under  boards  of  guardians  as  they  would  be  under  the 
sanitary  authority.  In  rural  districts  it  is  the  same 
board  acting  in  two  capacities.  I  have  no  working 
knowledge  of  very  large  municipal  areas  where  boarils 
of  guardians  exist.  I  should  hardly  think  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  transfer  the  sick  and  insane  of,  say,  Bir- 
mingham, where  that  work  is  extremely  well  done,  from 
the  board  of  guardians  to  the  municipality.  It  would 
be  a  disturbance  without  any  compensating  advantage. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  EARL  FORTESCUE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

DEVONSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


MiSCELLANEOUUS  RUBAL. — DeVOX. 


1.  With  regard  to  the  modification  of  existing  areas, 
it  miglit  aaswer  to  substitute  the  county  for  the  union 
area  in  counties  which  only  contain  three  or  fovu-  unions  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  in  a  big  county 
like  this.  Devonshire  is  from  80  to  100  miles  across  from 
east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south. 

2.  I  deprecate  the  modern  tendency  to  impose  more  and 
more  duties  on  county  councils.  Some  of  our  councillors 
are  over  four  hours'  journey  from  Exeter.  Useful  men 
seldom  belong  to  the  unemployed  brigade,  and  men  who 
have  other  things  to  do  cannot  spare  either  the  time  or 
the  money  for  constant  committee  meetings  in  the  county 
town. 

3.  Overloading  county  coimcila  means  that  the  ad- 
ministration falls  into  the  hands  of  the  officials  who  may 
or  may  not  be  controlled  by  a  select  few  councillors  who 
happen  to  live  close  by. 

4.  Living  in  such  a  big  county,  it  is  possible  that  I 
exaggerate  this  objection,  but  even  in  counties  of  moderate 
size  the  time  occupied  in  reaching  a  centre  and  getting 
home  again  may  be  ridiculously  long  if  trains  are  not 
convenient. 

5.  As  regards  the  question  of  the  transference  of  the 
management  of  institutions  from  boards  of  guardians  to 
some  body  representing  a  larger  area.    There  would  be  a 


good  deal  to  be  said  for  this,  as  a  body  representing  a 
group  of  unions  could  close  some  of  the  smaller  work- 
houses, and  put  all  the  feeble-minded  of  its  group  iu 
one  house,  all  the  children  who  had  no  parents  in  another, 
and  so  on,  with  great  advantage. 

6.  In  tliis  neighbourhood  there  is  a  workhouse  every 
few  miles.  Torrington  is  but  5  miles  from  Bideford  ; 
Bideford  only  9  from  Barnstaple ;  Barnstaple  but 
12  from  South  Molton.  They  are  all  connected  by 
rail,  and  Barnstaple  is  the  only  one,  I  believe,  with  over 
100  inmates. 

7.  About  15  to  16  miles  east  of  South  Molton  is  Dulver- 
ton,  itseK  but  12  miles  from  Tiverton,  but  maintaining  a 
separate  workhouse  which,  when  I  was  a  guardian,  seldom 
had  over  thirty  inmates,  six  or  eight  of  whom,  being 
feeble-minded,  would  have  been  much  better  elsewhere. 

8.  In  country  districts,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  the 
sanitary  authority  is  practically  identical  in  personnel 
with  the  Poor  Law  authority. 

9.  My  experience,  such  as  it  is,  leads  me  to  favour  tho 
making  of  indoor  relief  a  charge  on  counties  or  groups 
of  unions  ;  while  outdoor  would  be  a  charge  on  smaller 
units,  groups  of  parishes,  or  even  single  parishes,  if  of 
sufficient  population. 


APPENDIX  No.  CCVII. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  RT.  HON.  T.  F.  HALSEY,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HERTS 
COUNTY  COUNCIL;  DEPUTY  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  HERTS  QUARTER  SESSIONS. 


Miscellaneous  Rural. — Hektfobdshire. 


Modification  of  Existing  Areas,  etc. 

1.  1  do  not  think  the  substitution  of  the  County  Council 
for  the  Poor  Law  Union  would  work  well.  The  best 
local  jicoplo  could  not  attend  away  from  their  own  local 
centres.  They  would  not  be  able  to  spare  the  time, 
and  in  these  matters  a  thorough  local  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  their  circumstances  would  seem  to  be 
absolutely  essential.    (But  see  paragraph  4.) 

Transference  of  Duties  to  some  other  Body. 

'2.  This,  I  think,  would  be  most  undesirable  for  reasons 
above  stated.  A  Committee  of  the  coimty  councU 
would  not  be  able  to  do  the  work  as  efficiently  as  the 
present  boards  of  guardians.  Possibly  it  might  be 
different  in  the  case  of  tho  towTi  council  of  a  borough, 
but  on  that  point  I 'have  not  the  knowledge  to  enable 
me  to  express  an  opinion  of  any  value. 


Management  of  Institutions. 

3.  If  by  this  is  meant  tho  union  workhouses,  I  think 
it  is  essential  that  the  management  should  remain  local, 
as  at  present.  Of  course  other  institutions  of  a  more 
general  character,  such  as  lunatic  asylums,  etc.,  should 
remain  under  the  management  of  the  county  council 
as  at  present,  and  this  class  of  work  can  be  done,  and 
is,  I  think,  on  the  whole  well  done,  at  present  by  the 
county  councils. 

Assessment. 

4.  If  there  could  be  one  assessment  authority  for  the 
whole  coimty  ijistead  of  the  present  "  Union  Assessment 
Committee,"  as  is,  I  believe,  the  case  now  in  Scotland, 
80  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  assessment  throughout  the 
county,  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
existing  system 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  RT.  HON.  SIR  J.  T,  HIBBERT,  K.C.B.,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

LANCASHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


Miscellaneous  Rubal. — Lancashibe. 


1.  Classification  of  Paupers. — This  question  has  for 
tiomo  years  Ix^on  agitated  in  Lancashire,  and  has  re.uitel 
in  two  schemes  of  classification  Ix-ing  carried  out  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  awaro, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  general  opinion  favour- 
able to  such  schemes  in  other  unions,  and  certainly  not 
in  the  smaller  and  more  rural  unions.  Indeed,  the  groat 
objo  tion  to  any  large  and  compulsory  scheme  of  com- 
bination for  certain  purposes  (however  desirable)  is  the 
difference  in  the  pauperism  of  various  unions  in  the 
same  county  or  large  municipality,  and,  consecjuently, 
the  alteration  in  the  rating  for  Poor  Law  purposes  which 
%vouId  Ik^  caused  l)y  any  such  combinations.  Until 
the  administration  of  relief  is  carried  out  on  the  same 
princij)I('S,  there  can  be  no  chance  for  any  extensive  or 
general  schemes  Ix'ing  effected  by  voluntary  arrangements. 
At  the  same  time  I  am  in  favour  of  every  effort  being 
made  by  the  Local  Government  Board  to  arrange  for 
conferences  to  be  held  by  the  various  unions  in  a  county, 


or  combination  of  counties,  to  consider  the  question  before 
anything  in  the  nature  of  compulsion  is  attempted.  If 
such  conferences  were  held,  schemes  of  cUw^sification  might 
be  drawn  up  suitable  to  the  varied  sizes  and  requiixmcnls 
of  different  counties.  If  the  results  \^ere  unfavourable, 
and  compulsion  became  necessary,  then  I  think  tho 
schemes  should  only  be  made  effective  by  Provisional 
Order,  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  Hous?  of  Commons  for  a 
certain  number  of  days. 

2.  Vagrants. — In  my  opinion  this  difficult  question 
ought  (if  not  transferred  to  the  police  authorities)  to  be 
administered  in  counties  or  combinations  of  counties,  by 
representative  boards  of  guardians,  the  cost  lx;ing  made 
a  county  charge  and  wholly  or  partly  repaid  out  of  Imperial 
funds. 

3.  I  am  averse  to  the  control  of  workhouses,  or  other 
such  buildings,  being  transferred  to  county  councils  or  to 
munici])al  authorities. 


APPENDIX  No.  CCIX. 


STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  HOBHOUSE,   CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 

SOMERSET  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 


Miscellaneous  Rural. — So  merset. 


1.  I  do  not  consider  it  practicable  in  large  counties  like 
Somerset  to  constitute  the  whole  county  a  single  area  for 
Poor  Law  administration.  The  difficulties  of  meeting 
frequently  to  transact  county  business  are  very  great, 
and  the  I'oor  Law  work,  if  transferred  to  a  county  body, 
could  only  be  administered  by  means  of  district  com- 
mittees. Tliere  would  no  doubt  be  some  advantages  in 
having  several  workhouses  administered  by  the  same  body, 
but  there  would  be  great  objections  raised  to  removing 
paupers  to  any  considerable  distance  from  their  homes, 
even  if  they  could  be  placed  by  classification  under  more 
suitable  conditions. 

2.  I  think  that  the  county  councils  of  large  counties 


would  not  view  with  favour  any  proposal  to  add  Poor 
Law  work  to  their  already  heavy  and  multifarious  duties. 
They  might  no  doubt  profitably  have  larger  powers  of 
supervision  over  public  health  committed  to  them,  and 
might  possibly  undertake  the  charge  of  institutions  for 
the  indigent  sick,  imbeciles  and  the  like,  but  not  of 
ordinary-  paupers.  I  think  they  will,  in  sou;e  cases,  bo 
found  very  reluctant  to  exercise  the  powers  already 
given  them  under  the  L'nemploj-ed  Workmen  Act  of  IDOo. 

3.  In  making  these  remarks  I  must  be  regarded  as 
speaking  only  for  a,  large  agricultural  count}'  like  m}'  own. 
I  do  not  wish  to  offer  an}'  opinion  on  the  law  of  settlement 
as  I  have  no  recent  experience  of  Poor  Law  administration. 


APPENDIX  No.  OCX. 

STATEMENT    OF    EVIDENCE    BY   MR.  SWAINE  CHISENHALE    MARSH,    ESSEX  COUNTY 
ALDERMAN  ;    CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  EPPING  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

M'SCELLANEOUS  RuBAL.— EsSEX. 


1.  The  county  would  be  too  large  an  area  for  eflficient 
working,  and  the  change  would  be  very  expensive  in  staff, 
etc. 

2.  Tho  same  remarks  apply  to  a  committee  of  the 
county  council.    The  council  has  enough  to  do  already. 

3.  The  union  areas  appear  to  be  quite  large  enough  to 
give  the  reprceentative  guardians  attending  meetings  the 
necessary  knowledge. 


4.  I  agree  that  the  existing  law  of  settlement  of  paupers 
should  be  abolished,  as  it  is  too  complicated  for  practical 
work. 

5.  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  or  practicable  to  transfer 
the  whole  care  of  the  indigent  sick  from  the  Poor  Law  to 
the  sanitary  authorities.  But  further  supervision  is 
desirable. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVIDENCE  AS  TO  OUTDOOR  RELIEF;  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  BRADFIELD  UNION.  BY  HENRY  GEORGE  WILLINK,  M.A.,  OXON,  BARRISTER- 
AT-LAW  ;  J.P.  FOR  BERKSHIRE;  PADDINGTON  GUARDIAN,  1889-90;  BRADFIELD 
(BERKSHIRE)  GUARDIAN,  April,  1891,  to  present  day  (Chairman  from  April,  1892,  to 
resignation  in  October,  1905);  BRADFIELD  RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCILLOR  (Chairman 
since  the  origin  of  the  Council  till  present  day);  BERKSHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCILLOR 
(Chairman  of  School  Management  Sub-Committee  of  Education  Committee). 


Miscellaneous  Eural.— Berkshire. 


1.  — The  Bradfield  Union— rateable  value,  £143,386  ; 
acreage  62,651 — adjoins  Reading  on  the  west  and  includes 
thirty  parishes  ;  some  partly  residential,  mostly  quite 
rural,  with  arable,  pasture,  common,  and  wood  land. 
The  population  is  scattered,  few  actual  villages,  no  towns, 
no  manufactories  except  one  engineering  works  and  some 
large  brick-kilns  close  to  the  Reading  boundary.  Census 
population  :  1871,  15,853  ;  1881,  17,972  ;  1891,  18,017  ; 
1901,  18,117.  In  1889  a  large  piece  was  severed  and 
added  to  Reading. 

2.  — The  pauperism  during  the  last  thirty-five  years 
has  been  as  follows,  viz.    (January  1st) : — 


1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1906. 

Indoor  - 

259 

151 

120 

107 

123 

Outdoor  -      -  - 

999 

202 

29 

18 

91 

Total 

1,258 

353 

149 

125 

214 

3.  — If  on  January  Ist,  1906,  the  total  pauperism, 
©xchiding  lunatics  and  vagrants,  of  England  and  Wales 
had  been  in  the  same  ratio  to  population  as  Bradfield  on 
that  date,  it  would  have  stood  at  401,800  (or,  taking  the 
Bradfield,  January  1st,  1901,  basis,  at  235,538)  instead  of 
802,068,  its  actual  figure. 

4.  — The  remarkable  reform  thus  indicated  was  effected 
gradually  without  interference  with  existing  cases  (except 
in  extreme  instances)  ;  and  by  the  steady  and  consistent 
application  of  a  clear  and  intelligible  principle,  i.e.,  the 
strict  limitation  of  outdoor  relief,  which  was  confined  to 
temporary  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  and  to  widows 
during  th^  first  month  only  of  their  widowhood.  The 
administration  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  un  - 
versally  popular — but  it  was  eventually  accepted.  The 
poor  shaped  their  lives  to  it ;  the  natural  resources, 
of  all  kinds,  personal,  family,  and  charitable,  were  stimu- 
lated ;  good  friendly  societies  were  encouraged ;  the 
market  values  of  labour  were  left  undisturbed  ;  and  for 
years  there  was  little  or  no  open  objection  to  the  system. 
It  wa3  wide'y  known,  a  constant  subject  of  inquiry  at 
liome  and  abroad,  and  was  approved  by  Local  Government 
Board  inspectors,  by  other  practical  administrators  and  by 
business  men  of  all  classes.  If  it  met  with  only  partial 
imitation  locally  this  was  probably  because  of  the  usual 
rarity  of  driving  power  or  initiative.  Still  Reading  did, 
and  Wallingford  and  Abingdon  to  some  extent  do,  aim  at 
reducing  outdoor  pauperism.  There  were  no  scandals, 
and  no  waves  of  indignation.  The  population  figures 
show  that  no  exodus  can  be  said  to  have  resulted,  as  has 
sometimes  been  suggested. 

6. — Success  was  probably  due  to  a  combination  of 
causes  : — (a)  Reaction  from  previous  bad  administration  ; 
(6)  the  energy  of  two  successive  strong  chairmen,  i.e., 
Revd.  T.  Stevens  and  Mr.  T.  Bland  Garland  (both  ez 
officio  guardians) ;  (c)  the  old  system  of  election,  on  a 
graduated  property  franchise ;    [d)  the  support  of  the 


Local  Government  Board ;  (e)  the  soundness  of  the 
system  itself  ;  (/)  the  way  in  which  it  was  introduced  and 
worked. 

6.  — The  main  point,  always  pressed,  was  that  the  object 
to  be  attained  was  the  good  of  the  poor  ;  the  saving  of  the 
rates  always  ranked  second,  though  important — care 
was  taken  that  relief  when  given  should  be  adequate 
Illustrations  of  the  Bland-Garland  system  of  administra- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  (iSee  Appendix 
No.  CCXL  (A-G).). 

7.  — At  the  death,  in  February,  1892,  of  Mr.  Bland 
Garland,  the  situation  was  beginning  to  change.  The 
Old  Age  Pension  movement  was  at  work,  confusing  the 
general  idea  of  "  pauperism,"  and  bringing  the  whole 
matter  into  politics.  The  views  which  took  shape  in  the 
Local  Government  Bill  of  1893  were  spreading,  and  by 
the  Act  of  1894  the  control  of  the  elections  of  dispensers 
of  outdoor  relief  was  irretrievably  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  classes  indirectly,  or  directly,  most  likely  to  regard 
such  relief  in  the  light  of  a  benefit  to  themselves  and  there- 
fore to  vote  for  candidates  inclined  to  give  it  freely  ;  at  the 
same  time  the  leaven  of  ex  officio  guardians  was  eliminated, 
who  were  at  any  rate  independent  of  these  influences. 

8.  — The  effects  have  begun  to  show  themselves. 

9.  — Meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  board,  Bradfield  administration 
continued  for  some  years  to  be  steady.  There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  opposition,  but  no  such  general  re- 
action as  must  have  occurred  if  the  system  had  been  really 
causing  hardship.  New  members  of  unsound  views  were 
converted,  or  acquiesced,  though  the  process  was  scarcely 
strengthened  by  the  developments  of  general  pubUo 
opinion  as  expressed  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  on 
Poor  Law  matters.  The  Poor  Law  conferences  have 
sho'WTi  the  growth  of  the  newer  school ;  and  Bradfield 
of  course  felt  the  influence. 

10.  — Upon  this  came  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Aged  Poor,  1895,  and  Mr.  Chaphn's  Local 
Government  Board  Circular  of  August  4th,  1900,  both 
directly  advocating  outdoor  relief,  on  a  basis  of  desert,  and 
cutting  the  groimd  from  under  the  feet  of  the  supporters 
of  the  old  system.  And  in  April,  1901,  it  was  resolved 
that  in  future,  outdoor  reUef  should  be  allowed  to  "  aged  " 
(over  sixty-five)  persons  falling  within  the  scope  of  tha 
said  circular,  but  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  on  the 
lines  indicated  in  the  said  Report. 

11.  — Such  a  modification  even  thus  carefully  guarded 
evidently  contains  the  possibihty  of  further  deterioration. 
So  far  as  it  goes  it  is  an  inversion  of  the  old  principle,  tha 
backbone  of  the  Bradfield  system,  that  "  the  situation  of 
the  pauper  ought  not,  on  the  whole,  to  be  made  really  or 
apparently  so  eligible  as  the  situation  of  the  lowest  class  of 
independent  labourer."  It  has  become  a  credit  to  be  a 
pauper,  but  only  one  kind  of  pauper,  i.e.,  over  sixty-five. 
Thus  there  is  no  clear  system  set  up  in  place  of  the  former 
one,  which  indeed  survives  as  regards  all  persons  under 
sixty-five.  Yet  even  in  this  division  there  is  no  finality, 
nor  logic.  For  the  "  age  sixty-five  Une,"  or  any  age  line, 
arbitrary  in  all  cases,  is  dangerously  liable  to  variation 
when  it  marks  the  limit  of  such  a  condition  as  outdoor 
pauperism.  And  old  age  itself  should  give  no  logical 
claim  for  exceptional  treatment.    Indeed,  aa  has  ofteu 
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been  pointed  out,  it  ia  the  one  disabiUty  which  may  be 
provided  against,  since  it  must  come  to  anyone  who  lives 
long  enough  ;  whereas  sickness,  accident,  death  of  bread- 
winners, shiftings  of  trade,  are  all  more  or  less  beyond 
control. 

12.— The  result  of  the  modification,  though  unmis- 
takeable,  is  becoming  only  slowly  apparent.  Indeed  (in 
the  words  of  the  Annual  Report)  "  so  far  as  this  (increase) 
means  a  real  amelioration  of  the  circumstances  of  those 
to  whom  outdoor  rehef  has  been  given,  it  is  a  matter  for 
satisfaction."  And  if  the  development  were  unlikely  to 
continue  there  would  be  httle  on  the  face  of  it  to  com- 
plain of,  at  any  rate  in  comparison  \^'ith  other  unions. 
Such  stability  is  however  hardly  t )  be  expected ;  and  the 
present  freedom  from  abuses  is  probably  less  due  to  the 
safeguards  forming  part  of  the  compromise  than  to  other 
causes.  It  is  owing  partly  to  the  moderation  of  the  poor 
themselves,  whose  habits  have  been  formed  under  the 
previous  regime  and  who,  as  yet,  apply  but  rareiy ;  and 
partly  to  the  care  which  has  hitherto  been  experienced  in 
the  administration,  and  which  in  the  absence  of  clear 
principles  it  may  become  difficult  to  maintain.    The  old 


precautions  continue  to  be  taken  ;  relief  (including  medical 
rehef)  is  always  deemed  to  be  given  on  loan  (though  of 
course  but  httle  can  ever  be  recovered  in  practice)  ;  con- 
tributions from  liable  relatives  of  sufficient  abihty,  are 
rigorously  enforced  ;  all  cases  are  fully  inquired  into,  and 
are  brought  up  at  every  meeting,  there  being  no  permanent 
hst;  non-resident  relief  is  never  given;  widows  receive 
one  month's  out-rehef.  if  need  be,  after  which  the  House 
IS  olTered  for  the  whole  family,  or  (in  the  alternative) 
for  all  children  (of  proper  age)  but  one;  pains  are  taken 
to  refer  '  good  cases  "  to  charitable  persons  or  agencies  ; 
the  workhouse  is  well  and  economically  managed  ;  officers 
are  carefully  chosen  and  well  treated  and  the  case- 
paper  system  has  been  introduced  and  is  working  well 
Lastly  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  advocates  of 
the  modification  of  1901  adhere  loyally  to  the  conditions 
then  laid  down.  Illustrations  of  the  administration 
since  Mr.  Bland  Garland's  death  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.    (.See  Appendix  No.  CCXI.  (H-L).) 

13.— Nevertheless,  on  the  whole  there  is  ground  for 
anxiety.  The  indoor  pauperism  has  not  diminished ;  and 
the  outdoor  has  steadily  grown  both  in  number  and  cost. 


Paupers  relieved  on  1st  January. 
Outdoor 

Indoor  ------- 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905, 

( 

1906. 

15 
112 

18 
121 

18 
107 

37 
103 

54 
114 

45 
117 

67 
113 

91 
123 

Cost  during  year  : — 
Outdoor  relief        -      -      .      .  . 
In  maintenance      -      -      .  - 

£ 

lU 

1,069 

£ 

139 
1,041 

£ 

183 
1,216 

£ 

323 
1,146 

£ 

401 
1,176 

£ 

393 
1,222 

£ 

542 
1,267 

£ 

The  variations  of  pauperism  are  more  clearly  shown  by 
the  tables  of  "  Curves  "  submitted  separately.  {See 
Chart  part  of  Appendix  No.  CCXI.  (A).) 

14.  — It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  charity  will  not  be 
so  readily  forthcoming  as  heretofore. 

15.  — Reviewing  the  whole  matter  ;  the  history  of  the 
Bradfield  Union  is  instructive,  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 

16.  — It  has  sho^ra  what  can  be  done,  off  a  strong  initial 
lea(l,  in  such  an  union  under  a  respectable  board  by 
ordinary  careful  administration  on  sound  principles, 
clearly  understood  and  consistently  applied,  if  poHtical 
agitation  is  absent,  and  the  Local  Government  Board  re- 
mains true  to  its  own  traditions.  Too  much  stress  must 
no  doubt  not  be  laid  on  the  experience  of  a  small  rural 
union,  when  the  question  is  the  determination  of  the 
principles  to  be  apphed  in  large  towns,  sea-ports  and 
manufacturing  districts,  no  less  than  in  the  country. 
But,  after  all,  human  nature  is  much  the  same  every- 
where ;  and  such  elasticity  as  may  be  necessary  can  be 

provided  as  hereinafter  suggested  {See  Par.  20,  'post).  

Mean«hile,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  local  proportions 
of  pauperism  bore  little  proportion  to  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  various  parts  of  the  union,  except  perhaps 
that  the  "  richer  "  parishes  contributed  more  than  a  full 
share  of  paupers. 

17.  — Tlie  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  story,  so  far  as 
regards  the  general  question  of  Poor  Law  and  Poor  Law 
administration,  appears  to  be  that,  as  ever,  outdoor 
relief  is  the  crux;  so  capable  of  abuse,  so  difficult  of 
regulation.  The  interests  of  so  ma.ny  are  involved 
besides  those  of  the  actual  recipient  or  possible  recipient. 
The  relatives,  friends,  neighbours,  tradesmen,  landlords 
publicans,  employers,  all  have  indirect  interests,  appar- 
ently, or  easily  think  they  have,  in  the  distribution  of 
outdoor  relief,  while  many  of  them  do  not  consciously 
feel  the  burden.  It  cannot  be  abolished  altogether  :  and 
there  will  always  be  as  many  hands  stretched  out  for  it  as 
administrators  choose  to  fill. 

18.  — And  this  chstribution  is,  at  present,  entrusted 
to  changing  se'.s  of  individuals,  elected  chiefly  by  the 
foregoing  persons  (possibly  even,  in  part,  composed 
of  them),  who  are  exposed  to  the  risk  of  unpopularity, 
and  loss  of  office  (^^^th  its  opportunity  of  doing  good), 
if  they  put  their  strength  into  resisting  the  natural  tempta- 
tion to  be  Uberal  at  the  expense  of  others. 


19.  — Lastly,  over  these  distributors,  vnth  limited  powera 
fflt  beneficial  control,  but  practically  unlimited  powers  of 
stimulation  towards  laxity,  is  set  a  central  authority 
Itself  exposed  to  political  influences. 

20.  — As  regards  the  dangers  of  outdoor  relief  itself 
nothing  need  be  addsd  to  what  has  been  already  said 
and  to  the  arguments  contained  in  the  Appendices  In 
the  remamder  of  this  statement  it  is  assumed  that  this 
torm  of  relief  should  be  discouraged  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners of  1834  were  right  in  their  estimate  of  the 
danger  of  any  attempt  to  treat  exceptional  cases  excep- 
tiomally.  ^ 

_  21.— On  the  other  hand,  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
It  seems  ^hopeless  that  any  steady  and  consistent  course  of 
strict  "  administration  will  ever  be  initiated,  or  main- 
tained, universally,  under  a  purely  elective  system  on  a 
franchise  resembling  the  present.  People  who  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Poor  Law  work  do  not  care  for 
the  subject,  and  are  apt  to  take  the  easiest  line.  Practical 
men  of  business  caimot  spare  time.  Others  largely  consist 
of  semi-experienced,  and  of  those  who  naturally  incline 
towards  "leniency."  And  there  are  other  influences 
which  have  been  mentioned  already. 

22.  — Any  purely  official  system  seems  to  be  equally 
out  of  the  question  :  even  if  it  were  desirable. 

23.  -  If  then,  the  administration  must  continue  to  be, 
in  the  main,  under  the  management  of  voluntary  bodies 
acting  through  paid  officers,  but  resting  on  a  more  or 
less  representative  basis,  the  points  to  secure,  in  any 
reform,  appear  to  be  (a)  a  responsible  and  untempted 
electorate,  (6)  a  stable  administrative  body,  reasonably 
independent,  when  once  constituted,  of  popular  influences 
(c)  guidance  and  control  by  a  strong  and  enlit^htened 
central  department,  itself  guarded  against  uninsteucted 
outside  interference  and  securing  clear  principles  and 
methods. 

24.  A  Responsible  awl  Untempted  Electorate.— The 
very  name  of  "  Poor's  Rate  "  suggests  that  the  poor 
have  a  right  to  tliis  apparently  inexhaustible  fund, 
and  arouses  exaggerated  expectations.  It  might  well 
everywhere  be  abolished  ;  the  funds  required  for  Poor 
Law  purposes  being  raised,  with  others,  by  a  general  or 
district  rate  as  in  London  and  elsewhere.  Direct  payment 
of  rates  might  be  facilitated. 
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25.  A  Stable  Administrative  Body. — Guardians  ad  hoc 
might  be  no  longer  elected,  but  be  a  committee  of  the 
urban  or  rural  district  council,  borough  council  or  corpora- 
tion, and  appointed  by  them,  with  possibly  certain  addi- 
tional members  nominated  by  some  superior  authority 
such  as  the  Local  Government  Poard,  or  (in  the  country) 
the  county  council ;  details  to  be  determined  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  local  circumstances  may 
require.  Poor  Law  expenditure  should  be  a  subject  of 
estimate  and  budget,  and  Poor  Law  committees  should 
be  required  to  publish  annual  reports  on  uniform 
lines. 

26.  Central  Guidance  and  Control. — The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  (or  some  department  specially  charged  with 
Poor  Law  superintendence)  might  be  given  increased 
jjowers  of  making  Orders,  e.g.,  as  to  administration  in 
genera]  ;  the  constitution  of  Poor  Law  committees  ; 
the  number,  qualifications,  and  salaries  of  relieving 
officers,  etc.  The  enforcement  of  such  Orders  might  be 
secured  by  rendering  compliance  with  them  (subject 
perhaps  to  some  kind  of  appeal)  a  necessary  condition 


for  receiving  grants  from  imperial  or  county  funds,  the 
allocation  of  which  in  relief  of  district  or  local  rates  might 
be  made  to  depend  on  the  approval  of  such  central 
authority.  Further,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  central 
authority  would  be  able,  through  their  inspectors  and 
regulations,  to  ensure  that  such  principles  as  might  be 
laid  down  from  time  to  time  were  clearly  understood 
and  applied  in  the  manner  suitable  to  particular  places 
and  circumstances  :  and,  in  especial,  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief,  and  the  relation  between 
Poor  Law  and  endowed  (or  other)  charities.  (See  Local 
Government  Board  Circular,  Mr.  Goschen's,  of  1869.) 
Endowed  charities  might  be  better  utilised. 

27.  In  any  case,  whatever  means  are  adopted,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance : — (a)  that  guardians  should 
clearly  understand  what  they  ought  to  do  ;  and  (6)  that 
the  poor  should  know  what  to  expect,  and  be  treated 
on  some  definite  principle,  and  with  some  measure  of 
uniformity,  instead  of  their  lives  and  characters  being 
left  to  depend  upon  the  chance  constitution  of  administra- 
tive bodies  or  the  predilection  of  individuals. 
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(Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Willink.) 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  IN  THE  BRADFIELD  UNION. 


The  bulk  of  this  Paper  was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Bland  Garland,  and  read  by  him  under  the  title  of  "  Out- 
door Relief,"  at  the  Central  Poor  Law  Conference  on 
December  6th,  1882. 

It  was,  he  stated,  to  some  extent  a  repetition  of  a 
pamjihlet  written  by  him  in  1880,  entitled  "  Poor  Law 
Administration,"  audit  was  reprinted  in  1887,  with  all 
statistics  brought  down  to  January  1st  of  that  year. 

The  Paper  has  been  found  so  useful  that  the  Bradfield 
Poard  of  Guardians,  of  which  he  was  chairman  until  his 
death  on  February  5th,  1892,  have  thought  well  to  revise 
and  re-issue  it,  again  brought  up  to  date.  It  contains, 
chiefly  in  his  own  words,  a  short  account  of  the  great  work 
which  he  was  so  instrumental  in  accomplishing,  with  a 
concise  introductory  description  of  some  of  the  results  of 
excessive  outdoor  relief  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834.  The  celebrated  Report 
which  led  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  has  been  reprinted,  and 
can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  King,  5,  King  Street,  West- 
minster, price  28.  5d. 

'  Sir  George  Nicholls,  author  of  the  "  History  of  the 
Enghsh  Poor  Law,"  writes,  that  "  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  century,  the  greater  part  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion was  in  a  state  of  pauperism,  and  the  continual  and 
rapid  increase  of  the  poor  rates  threatened  to  absorb  the 
whole  i^roduce  of  the  land.  In  many  parishes  the  pressure 
of  the  poor  rates  had  reduced  the  rents  to  less  than  half  ; 
the  rates  were  eighteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  in  one 
notable  instance  (the  parish  of  Cholesbury,  in  Bucking- 
hamshire) the  collecting  the  poor  rate  had  suddenly  ceased, 
because  the  landlords  had  given  up  their  rents,  the  farmers 
their  tenancies,  and  the  clergyman  his  glebe  and  tithes." 

Lord  Althorp,  on  introducing  the  Poor  Law  Amendment 
Act  in  the  House  of  Commons,  attributed  all  the  evils  that 
existed  to  an  "  Act  of  1796,  which  gave  magistrates  the 
power  of  ordering  relief  to  be  given  to  the  poor  in  their 
own  dwellings,"  and  stated  that  "  the  magistrates  acted 
largely  on  this  power,  and  consequences  had  gone  frcm 
bad  to  worse,  until  all  sense  of  independence  had  been 
nearly  extinguished,  and  instead  of  placing  the  poor  in  a 
state  of  comfort,  the  labouring  population  in  many  dis- 
tricts had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery  and  distress." 

Lord  Brougham,  on  introducing  the  Act  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  said  :  "  That  it  was  one  for  terminating  tremendous 
evils,  the  possible  extent  and  consequences  of  which  no 
fancy  could  picture,  evils  which  bad  laws,  worse  executed. 


had  entailed  on  the  country,  which  threatened  the  security 
of  property,  and  left  nothing  of  the  respect  which  the 
character  of  the  EngUsh  peasant  in  olden  times  com- 
manded, and  had  brought  about  a  state  of  things  in  which 
we  beheld  industry  stripped  of  its  rights,  and  the  sons  of 
idleness,  vice  and  profligacy,  usurping  its  lawful  place." 
He  also  pointed  out  the  evils  which  "  had  resulted,  and 
must  ever  result,  from  applying  the  general  and  forced 
contributions  to  the  Poor  Law  fund  as  if  they  were  the 
spontaneous  fruits  of  individual  charity,  and  were  levied 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  comfort  for  the  many,  instead 
of  relieving  the  destitute  few." 

And  in  comparing  a  parish  which  had  adopted  an  im- 
proved administration,  with  an  adjoining  one  where  the 
usual  bad  course  of  granting  excessive  outdoor  relief  was 
pursued,  he  said :  "  In  one,  the  rates  had  fallen  to  half, 
afterwards  to  a  third,  pauperism  had  disappeared,  and 
industry  had  regained  its  just  place  ;  whilst,  in  the  other, 
a  swarm  of  sturdy  beggars  deprived  the  honest  labourer 
of  his  hire,  and  the  rental  had  dwindled  down  into  the 
poor's  box,  always  filling,  always  empty." 

Mr.  Nassau  Senior,  one  of  the  principal  framers  of  the 
measure,  says  in  a  manuscript  narrative  :  — 

"  The  objects  of  the  Act  are  two.  First :  To  raise  the 
labouring  classes,  that  is  to  say,  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity, from  the  idleness,  improvidence,  and  degradation 
into  which  the  mal-administrution  of  the  laws  for  their 
relief  tas  thrown  them;  and  secondly:  To  immediately 
arrest  the  progress,  and  ultimately  to  diminish  the  amount, 
of  pressure  on  the  owners  of  land  and  houses.  These  two 
objects  are  intimately  connected,  for  even  if  the  whole 
amount  of  the  poor  rates  were  raised  without  expense  to 
the  proprietors — if  it  were,  for  instance,  paid  by  a  foreign 
country — yet  if  its  effect  were  to  destroy  the  diligence, 
skill,  and  morality  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  proprietors 
would  be  as  effectually  ruined  as  if  they  themselves  con- 
tributed to  it,  since  the  lands  are  valueless  without  the  aid 
of  a  laborious  and  skilful  body  of  workpeople.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  even  if  the  expenditure  on  the  poor  had  no 
immediate  effect  on  their  moral  character,  yet  if  it  were  to 
go  on  at  the  rate  at  which  it  has  increased  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  it  would  ultimately  throw  the  land  out  of 
cidtivation,  and  destroy,  by  famine  and  pestilence,  all  who 
had  not  the  means  of  emigration.'' 

Sir  George  Nicholls,  again,  in  allusion  to  the  same  Act, 
says,  "  Few  measures  have  in  their  origin  so  fully  occupied 
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public  attention,  or  been  productive  of  such  important 
benefits  in  their  results.  The  Act  is  avowedly  based 
on  the  'principle  that  no  one  should  be  suffered  to  perish 
through  the  icant  of  what  is  necessary  for  sustaining  life  ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  be  supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  public,  he  m.ust  be  content  to  receive  such  support  on 
the  terms  deemed  most  consistent  ivHh  the  public  welfare." 

These  are  weighty  words,  which  cannot  be  too  well 
remembered,  and  are  worthy  to  be  written  in  letters  of 
gold  and  placed  in  the  baard-room  of  every  union  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  eminent  men  who  framed  and  passed  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834  thought  that  they  had  insured 
the  extinction  of  that  great  evil,  outdoor  rehef,  and  if 
they  were  alive  now  they  would  be  much  disappointed 
to  find  that  after  an  interval  of  half  a  century,  we  have 
still,  on  January  1st,  1891,  582,413  outdoor  paupers  as 
compared  with  198,218  indoor,  or  about  fifty-eight 
outdoor  in  every  seventy-eight  persons  in  receipt  of 
relief,  and  this,  not  because  the  Poor  Laws  are  insufficient, 
but  because  the  administration  of  those  laws,  if  not 
as  bad  as  it  was  prior  to  1834,  is  very  little  better,  because 
guardians  fail  to  see,  or  persistently  ignore  the  fact,  that 
hardly  any  evil  is  so  great,  so  degrading,  as  pauperism, 
and  that  the  great  mass  of  pauperism  is  sim,ply  the  outcome 
of  outdoor  relief. 

It  has  been  proved  to  demonstration,  as  the  figures 
which  follow  conclusively  show,  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  present  outdoor  pauperism  can  be  got  rid  of  (if 
guardians  would  only  do  their  simple  duty  to  their  fellow 
men),  without  difficulty,  without  any  hardship  to  the 
poor,  but  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  their  well- 
being  and  to  that  of  the  community,  and  without  any 
material  increase  of  indoor  pauperism. 

The  Bradfield  Union  (in  Berkshire)  is  a  rural  union 
■with  a  population  of  about  18,000,  and  with  nothing 
special  to  distinguish  it  from  hundreds  of  others.  In  1870, 
however,  it  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  chairman,  Mr. 
Stevens,  who  had  been  one  of  the  original  Assistant  Poor 
Law  C!ommissioners,  and  whose  experience  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject  contributed  largely  to  the 
improved  administration,  the  commencement  of  which 
dated  from  that  year.  In  1871  Mr.  Garland  himself 
joined  the  board,  becoming  chairman  upon  Mr.  Stevens' 
retirement  in  1881.* 

On  January  1st,  1871,  there  were  on  the  books  and 
receiving  relief,  exclusive  of  lunatics  in  asylums  and  of 
vagrants  : — • 

Indoor,  259  ;    outdoor,  999  ;  total,  1,258  persons. 

Of  the  999  outdoor  paupers,  537,  or  more  than  one- 
lialf,  were  on  the  so-called  "  permanent  fist,"  which 
was  revised  at  intervals  of  thirteen  weeks,  when  the  relief 
was  renewed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  was  a 
great  evil,  and  in  1871  it  was  resolved  to  close  the  list 
by  admitting  no  new  names  to  it.  This  hst  has  been 
dealt  with  ever  since  very  gently  ;  only  the  most  flagrant 
«ases  of  the  absence  of  destitution  being,  after  due  ex- 
amination, removed  from  it,  and  additional  relief  being 
aiways  given  to  those  whose  increasing  age  or  infirmity 
rendered  it  desirable.  Some,  however,  have  been  removed 
in  the  course  of  nature,  and  many  by  their  relatives,  when 
the  latter  have  been  called  upon  to  contribute  to  their 
maintenance,  with  the  result  that  the  537  on  the  list 
on  January  1st,  1871,  were  reduced  to  eighteen  on  January 
1st,  1892,  and  these  are  nearly  all  very  aged  people. 

On  closing  the  thirteen  weeks'  list,  another  was  opened 
i'or  new  cases  of  a  permanent  nature,  which  is  revised  every 
four  weeks  ;  this  list  was  also  closed  in  1876,  and  now 
contains  four  names. 

Since  1876  no  relief  has  beep  granted  in  new  cases  for 
longer  periods  than  two  weeks,  and  during  the  last  fourteen 
years  none  for  longer  periods  than  one  week. 

The  b-iard  soon  became  convinced  that  so  long  as  the 
people  could  look  forward  to  obtaining  permanent  out- 
door relief  they  would  be  indifferent  to  making  provision 
for  their  old  age,  and  their  children  would  neglect  to 
assist  them.  Therefore  the  old  system  was  gradually 
restricted,  and  since  1876  outdoor  relief  has  been  strictly 
limited  to  urgent  temporary  cases  of  sickness  or  accident, 

i  *In  Appendix  CCXI.  (C)  are  the  orib:inal  resolutions  by 
which  the  reform  was  put  into  operation.  la  Appendix 
CCXI.  (B)  will  bs  found  a  tabular  statement  for  the 
years  from  1871  to  1891. 


including  relief  to  widows  during  the  first  month  of  their 
widowhood ;  although  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  a 
case  becomes  practically  permanent,  because  the  condition 
of  the  recipient  will  not  admit  of  his  or  her  removal  to  the 
workhouse. 

Outdoor  relief  to  widows  has  long  been  considered  as 
contributing  largely  to  pauperism ;  the  expectation, 
which  really  amounted  to  a  certainty,  that  in  case  of  the 
husband's  death  the  widow  and  children  would  be 
maintained  in  their  own  homes,  was  the  cause  of  recklessly 
improvident  marriages,  and  made  both  husband  and 
wife  careless  as  to  provision  for  the  future.  For  some 
years  before  1870  restrictions  of  this  form  of  rehef  had 
been  adopted,  and  more  or  less  enforced  in  this  and 
other  unions  ;  but  in  1871  a  circular*  was  issued  by  the 
C3ntral  authority,  recommending  that  no  rehef  should 
be  given  to  any  able-bodied  widow  with  one  child  ;  and 
suggesting  that,  in  case  of  her  having  more  than  one 
child,  it  might  be  desirable  to  take  one  or  more  of  the 
children  into  the  workhouse,  in  preference  to  giving 
outdoor  relief.  This  board  decided  in  July,  1876, 
to  give  no  outdoor  relief  to  any  widows  who  might  become 
such  after  that  date,  or  to  their  children,  except  in  the 
first  month  of  their  widowhood,  but  to  offek"  relief  in  the 
house  to  the  widows  and  children  when  destitute  ;  or,  in 
cases  of  more  than  one  child,  to  some  of  the  children 
without  the  mother,  if  she  so  preferred  it.  This  resolution 
has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  with  the  following  results  -•- 

The  number  of  applications  for  relief  by 

widows  since  July,  1876,  has  been  -       -  61 

The  number  of  children    dependent  on 

them  at  the  dates  of  their  application  -  237 

The  number  of  these  widows  in  the  house 

on  January  1st,  1892  -       -       -       -  I 

The  number  of  these  children  in  the  house  on 

January  1st,  1892  -  -  -  -  11 
Nearly  all  these  61  widows  and  237  children,  professing 
destitution,  refused  relief  in  the  workhouse,  and  are 
certainly  much  better  off  than  any  similar  widows  and 
children  who  received  out-relief  prior  to  1876,  because 
they  are  free  from  the  incubus  of  pauperism  and  able 
to  demand  full  current  remuneration  for  their  labour, 
and  those  requiring  assistance  receive  it  from  their 
relatives  much  more  readily  than  formerly,  when  the 
latter  often  made  the  Poor  Law  dole  an  excuse  for 
refusing  it. 

Relief  on  Loan. — This  was  first  legalised  by  the  Act  cf 
Geo.  III.  c.  59,  1819,  and  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Act  of  1834  (when  power  was  given  to  guardians  to  attach 
subsequent  wages  in  repayment)  and  was  further  facili- 
tated by  an  Act  of  the  present  reign.  This  Board  began 
to  adopt  it  in  1871,  and  for  many  years  past  no  ordinary 
outdoor  relief  has  been  granted  to  any  persons  who  were 
likely  to  be  in  a  position  to  repay  it,  except  on  loan  ;  and 
for  some  time  past  the  system  has  been  applied  to  indoor 
relief.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  materially  checking 
the  applications  for  relief. 

Medical  Relief  on  Loan. — As  ordinary  outdoor  relief 
was  diminished  it  became  obvious  that  medical  relief 
was  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes  of  pauperism,  and 
that  the  effective  reduction  of  the  former  would  be  im- 
possible withoiit  some  radical  change  m  the  administration 
of  the  latter.  As  the  medical  officers  were  originally 
in  all  parts  of  the  union,  and  still  are  in  some  parts,  paid 
by  salary  for  attendance  and  medicine  to  all  pauper 
cases  in  their  districts,  it  was  generally  considered  by 
guardians  and  relieving  officers  that  me  ileal  orders 
cost  the  ratepayers  nothing ;  partly  for  this  reason, 
and  partly  from  the  very  natural  fear  that  the  want 
of  medical  attendance  might  endanger  life,  and  that  they 
might  incur  responsibility,  the  relieving  officers  seldom 
refused  applications  for  medical  orders,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  the  whole  labouring  population  obtained 
medical  attendance  as  paupers,  whatever  their  circum- 
stances might  be.  In  reporting  the  orders  given,  a 
customary  observation  was  "  only  medical  relief,"  and 
for  the  reason  before  given  the  guardians  generally 
assented  without  question.  The  order  frequently  in 
the  end  embraced  medical  extras  (such  as  wine,  brandy. 


*  Circular  of  December  2n<l,  1871,  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 
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and  mutton).  Could  it  then  be  doubted  that  this  system 
must  tend  to  perpetuate  pauperism  ?  How  was  the 
labouring  man  to  draw  the  distinction  between  this  liind 
of  rehef  and  the  other  in  the  form  of  food  and  money  ? 
He  naturally  considered  that  he  was  as  much  entitled 
to  one  as  the  other,  and  clearly  this  wretched  system 
•which  placed  every  labouring  man's  name  on  the  pauper 
roll  on  the  slightest  occurrence  of  sickness  in  his  family 
made  it  impossible  to  reduce  pauperism  within  proper 
limits.  It  was  and  is,  wherever  practised,  a  manufactory 
of  paupers,  against  which  it  is  in  vain  for  the  otherwise 
most  perfect  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  to  struggle. 

In  1876,  the  guardians  determined  that  for  the  future 
medical  relief  should  only  be  granted  on  loan  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  system  has  since  been  strictly  adhered 
to  all  over  the  union.  The  amount  of  the  loan  was  until 
lately  the  amount  of  the  medical  officer's  bill,  on  the  same 
ecale  of  charges  as  to  a  private  patient  of  the  same  class. 
It  is  now  at  the  rate  of  6s.  per  case.  The  orders,  across 
which  are  printed  the  words,  "  This  order  is  granted  on 
loan,"  are  always  reported  to  the  board  at  the  first 
meeting  after  their  issue  by  the  relieving  officer  ;  in  some 
few  extreme  cases  they  are  then  and  there  declared  to  be 
not  on  loan,  but  almost  invariably  they  are  entered  in  the 
loan  book  (which  is  revised  by  the  board  at  stated  in- 
tervals), and  remain  there  until  they  are  paid,  or  until  it  is 
evident  beyond  doubt  that  the  debtor  will  never  be  in 
circumstances  to  pay,  when  they  are  cancelled  ;  these 
latter  cases  are,  however,  very  rare,  generally  the  loans 
are  recovered  without  difficulty  by  instalments,  though 
occasionally  a  summons  to  the  county  court  is  necessary  ; 
proceedings  are,  however,  never  taken  unless  the  guardians 
are  satisfied  of  the  debtor^ s  ability  to  fay. 

As  regards  the  remuneration  of  medical  officers,  the 
principle,  under  this  loan  system,  has  always  been  that  all 
money  recovered  has  been  paid  to  them.  But  there  is 
something  more  to  be  said.  All  medical  officers  were 
originally  paid  by  salary  ;  and  when  the  loan  system  was 
brought  into  operation,  the  amount  recovered  was  paid 
(less  collector's  commission)  to  them,  in  addition  to  their 
salaries.  Of  late  years,  however,  in  some  districts  of  the 
union,  the  remuneration  has,  by  agreement  on  the  occasion 
of  new  appointments,  been  by  case-fee,  at  the  rate  of 
6s.  per  case  (long  or  short),  and  8s.  per  permanent  case, 
paid  by  the  guardians  to  the  medical  officers  (whether  or 
not  anything  has  been  recovered  by  the  guardians  from 
the  pauper),  instead  of  by  salary.  I3ut  the  salary  sj'stem 
fitill  remains  in  force  in  other  districts  ;  and  in  these 
"  salary  districts "  the  amount  recovered,  alone,  con- 
tinues to  be  paid  to  the  medical  officers  in  addition  to 
their  salaries,  the  nominal  amount  of  2s.  6d.  per  annum 
being  deducted  from  the  salaries,  in  order  to  meet  an 
objection    raised    by    the    Local    Government  Board. 

In  each  of  the  three  years  before  this  system  of  medical 
rehef  on  loan  was  adopted,  the  number  of  orders  given 
exceeded  700.  Last  year  the  number  given  was  forty- 
seven.  Even  the  serious  influenza  epidemic  of  1891-1892 
has  caused  scarcely  any  increase  in  applications  for 
medical  relief.  Great  numbers  of  the  people  have  joined 
the  medical  officers'  club,  the  charges  of  which  are  generally 
four-pence  per  month  for  adults,  and  two-pence  for 
children  ;  or  medical  attendance  for  a  man,  his  wife  and 
two  children,  about  the  price  of  one  single  fint  of  beer  per 
week,  clearly  within  the  means  of  every  labouring  man. 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  medical  attendance 
to  the  old  paupers  on  the  so-called  permanent  lists  is 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  number  of  orders  given 
either  before  or  after  the  adoption  of  the  loan  system  ; 
these  have  of  course  always  received  yearly  orders. 

Contributions  by  Relatives. — This  subject  is  closely 
aUied  to  relief  on  loan.  There  had  been  occasional 
contributions  before  1870,  but  httle  was  done  until  1876, 
since  which  date  all  relatives  legally  liable  to  contribute 
have  been  required  to  do  so,  provided  their  circumstances 
admit  of  it,  and  they  are  in  England  or  Wales,  and  can  be 
found. 

The  annual  amount  collected,  including  loans,  reached 
its  highest  point  in  1880,  £404  ;  since  then  it  has  declined 
with  the  decrease  of  pauperism,  to,  during  1891,  £188  ; 
being  an  average  per  head  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  relief 
on  January  1st,  1892,  of  £1  7s.  7d. 

The  effect  of  this  is  infiiutely  greater  than  the  saving 
indicated  by  these  figures,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  the 


people  that  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  for  their  parents  in 
sickness  and  old  age,  a  duty  well-nigh  forgotten  by  them 
in  consequence  of  their  having  been  so  long  relieved  of  it 
by  the  bad  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  ;  it  has  been 
the  means  of  inducing  sons  and  daughters  to  take  their 
parents  off  the  paupers'  roll, — better  still,  to  provide 
for  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  so  keep  them  free  from 
pauperism  altogether. 


Reduction  of  pauperism. 

In- 
door. 

Out- 
door. 

Total. 

The  number  of  paupers  on  the 
books  on  January  1st,  1871, 
was  

That  on  January  1st,  1892  - 

Being  a  decrease  of  - 

Or  a  percentage  decrease  of 

259 
110 

999 
26 

1,258 
136 

149 

973 

1,122 

57 

97 

89 

The  proportion  to  population  on  January  1st,  1871, 
was  1  in  13,  and  in  1892  it  was  1  in  132  ;  being  in  1871, 
nearly  8  per  cent,  of  the  population,  and  in  1892,  0'75  or 
less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the  population  ;  or  by  way  of 
exemplification : — If  all  the  unions  of  England  and 
Wales  had  been  as  bad  as  Bradfield  in  1871,  they  would 
then  have  had  1,747,097  paupers,  instead  of  (as  they 
actually  had)  1,033,899  paupers,  or  more  than  they  then 
had  by  713,198  paupers. 

And  if  they  were  now  on  a  par  with  Bradfield,  instead 
of  having,  as  they  actually  had  on  January  1st,  1891 
(the  returns  for  January  Ist,  1892,  are  not  published  yet, 
but  the  comparison  is  sufficiently  close)  780,457  paupers, 
they  would  only  have  had  219,111  paupers,  or  less  than 
they  did  have  by  561,346. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  two  permanent  lists 
of  paupers  above  mentioned,  containing  twenty-two 
names,  are  included  in  these  statistics,  and  as  the  majority 
have  been  on  the  lists  sixteen  and  none  less  than  eleven 
years,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  can  be  fairly  taken 
into  account  as  part  of  the  present  pauperism  of  the 
union. 

Reduction  of  Poor  Rates. — This,  although  far  less 
important  than  the  reduction  of  pauperism,  deserves 
close  attention.  In  the  Bradfield  Union : — The  total 
expenditure  for  all  Poor  Law  purposes  in  the  year  1871, 
was  £10,865,  or  24^.  in  the  £  ;  that  for  the  year  1891. 
£2,275,  or  4d.  in  the  £  ;  a  decrease  of  £8,590,  or  20Jd. 
in  the  £.  i  1 

Refusal  of  Outdoor  Relief  a  hardship  to  the  Poor. — This 
is  a  favourite  theme  of  many  benevolent,  well-meaning 
persons,  and  would  be  a  serious  objection  if  it  had  any 
foundation,  but  it  really  has  none  whatever.  If  the 
whole  history  of  Poor  Law  administration  (proving  as  it 
does  in  the  most  incontestable  manner  that  the  effective 
restriction  of  outdoor  relief  always  improves  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor)  does  not  suffice,  surely  the  results 
which  have  been  above  stated,  and  the  still  better  results 
which  some  other  unions*  have  obtained,  should  convince 
the  most  sceptical. 

Of  the  1,258  paupers  in  January,  1871,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  it  may  be  said  that  1,122  have  ceased  to  be 
paupers.  Were  these  1,122  paupers  happy  and  prosperous 
people  in  1871  ?  or  were  they  not,  in  the  main,  dragging 
out  a  miserable  existence,  on  a  miserable  dole  not  ex- 
ceeding, on  the  average,  two  shillings  per  week  (the 
average  in  England  and  Wales  is  about  one  shilhng  and 
sixpence)  ?  a  dole,  the  acceptance  of  which  prohibited 
them  by  law  from  earning  wages,  and  excused  their  relatives: 
to  a  great  extent  from  helping  them.  Can  such  an  existence 
be  termed  an3rthing  better  than  great  hardship  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the  old  system,  these  1,122 
paupers  would,  at  their  deaths,  have  been  succeeded  by 
others,  at  any  rate  it  had  always  been  so.  What  haa 
become  of  them  and  those  who  would  have  eacceeded 
them  ?  The  answer  is  that  (apart  from  those  who  are 


*  The  administration  of  Brixworth,  St.  Neots,  White- 
chapel,  and  several  other  unions,  has  been  conducted  upoik 
simi  lar  lines. 
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dead)  some  are  supported  by  their  relatives,  and  as  a 
rule,  much  better  supported  than  when  they  received 
outdoor  relief ;  but  that  the  large  majority  are  sup- 
porting themselves  by  honest  labour,  as  useful  members 
of  the  community,  not  "  pauperised  slaves,"  as  Lord 
Althorp  termed  the  labouring  classes  of  1834. 

Again,  is  it  a  proof  of  hardship  to  the  poor  from  the 
restriction  of  outdoor  relief,  that  the  indoor  paupers,  259 
in  January,  1871,  were  reduced  to  110  in  January,  1892, 
although  very  few  persons  have  been  refused  admission 
during  that  period  (the  doors  having  been  more  widely 
opened  since  the  restriction  of  outdoor  relief  was  com- 
menced), and  although  the  inmates  are  always  treated 
with  great  consideration  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  most  con- 
vincing proof  to  the  contrary  ?  Had  the  restriction 
of  outdoor  relief  caused  hardship,  many  of  those  who 
suffered  from  it  must  either  have  gone  into  the  house 
and  increased  the  number  of  inmates,  or  have  starved 
outside ;  but  they  have  done  neither,  and  as  a  fact,  the 
labouring  people  of  the  union  were  never  so  well  off  as 
they  have  been  during  the  period  in  question,  and  never 
were  there  so  few  extremely  poor  among  them.  The 
cruelty  of  driving  the  poor  into  the  house  cannot  be  said 
to  exist  when  they  do  not  go  into  it.  Nor  can  it  be  said 
that  would-be  applicants  have  merely  migrated  in  search 
of  outdoor  relief  to  other  unions  where  the  administration 
is  less  strict.  If  they  had  done  so  they  would  have  been 
iheard  of  at  Bradfield  so  long  as  they  were  there  chargeable. 
Moreover,  the  population  of  the  district  has  increased 


no  less  rapidly  than  that  of  other  neighbouring 
districts.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  whatever 
that,  under  the  system  of  granting  medical  relief  no 
loan,  the  sick  are  less  carefully  provided  for  ;  there  is  a 
similar  total  absence  of  evidence  that  the  hardships  of 
widows  or  other  persons  have  been  increased  by  the  with- 
drawal of  outdoor  relief,  or  by  any  other  action  of  the 
board  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  asserted  with  the 
utmost  confidence,  that  of  the  good  results  that  have 
been  obtained  by  the  administration  of  the  board,  none 
are  more  patent  than  the  decrease  of  hardship  and  the 
increase  of  prosperity  among  the  poor.  These  results 
cannot,  it  is  true,  be  seen  to  their  fullest  extent  for  a 
long  time  :  social  habits  which  have  existed  for  genera- 
tions are  not  eradicated  in  so  short  a  period  as  twenty 
years  :  and  in  our  time  there  will  probably  always  be 
individuals  who  will  be  only  too  anxious  to  accept  relief 
on  any  terms  except  the  workhouse.  A  sound  foundation 
has  however  been  laid,  and  already  in  this  union  men 
have  ceased  to  look  to  the  parish  as  the  first  and  natural 
source  of  assistance  in  distress  or  old  age. 

That  the  system  pursued  at  Bradfield  has  become 
so  well  known  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  Poor  Law 
matters  is  one  of  the  best  securities  against  ill-considered 
legislation  in  these  d&ys  of  reconsideration  of  so  many 
social  questions. — By  order  of  the  board, 

H.  G.  WiLLiNK,  Chairman. 
J.  C.  PiNNiCEE,  Clerk. 

Bradfield,  June,  1892. 
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Bkadfield  Union  (1872).* 


1.  That  outdoor  relief  should  not  be  granted  to  single 
able-bodied  men  on  account  of  temporary  sickness,  nor 
to  single  able-bodied  women,  either  with  or  without 
illegitimate  children. 

Rider  to  No.  1  :  That  out-door  relief  should  not  be 
granted  to  single  able-bodied  women  with  illegitimate 
children  on  account  of  temporary  sickness. 

2.  That  outdoor  relief  should  not,  except  in  special 
cases,  be  granted  to  any  woman  deserted  by  her  husband, 
or  to  any  able-bodied  widow  with  one  child  only. 

Rider  to  No.  2  :  No  relief  should  be  given  to  women 
deserted  by  their  husbands,  except  upon  loan  ;  and 
every  married  woman  not  actually  residing  with  her 
husband  (except  in  cases  of  regular  soldiers,  sailors, 
and  marines  upon  service,  and  confined  lunatics),  shall, 
for  purposes  of  outdoor  relief,  be  treated  as  deserted  by 
her  husband. 

3.  Midwifery  orders  and  relief  of  all  kinds  should  be 
more  frequently  given  upon  loan. 

4.  That  in  unions  where  the  prohibitory  order  is  in 
force,  the  workhouse  test  should  be  strictly  applied, 
and  the  guardians  should  be  informed  that  the  Local 
Government  Board  will  not  be  prepared  to  sanction 
any  cases  which  are  not  reported  within  the  time  limited 
by  the  order,  and  in  which  the  reports  do  not  contain 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  paupers  to  which  they  refer, 
showing  the  number  of  their  respective  families,  with 
the  ages  and  number  of  children  employed,  amount  of 
wages  of  the  several  members  of  the  family  at  work, 
cause  of  destitution,  period  during  which  they  have  been 
without  emplojTiient,  amount  of  relief  (if  any)  given 
previously  to  the  transmission  of  the  report,  and  what 
extent  of  accommodation  for  all  classes  exists  in  the 
workhouse  at  the  time. 

5  5.  That  outdoor  relief  should  be  granted  for  a  fixed 
period  only,  which  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  three 
months. 

I  6.  That  all  orders  to  able-bodied  men  for  relief  in  the 
labour  yard  be  only  given  from  week  to  week. 


7.  That  outdoor  relief  should  not  be  granted  in  any 
case,  unless  the  reheving  officer  has,  since  the  application, 
visited  the  home  of  the  appHcant  and  has  recorded  the 
date  of  such  visit  in  the  reUef  application  and  report 
book.  Cases  in  which  the  relieving  officer  has  not  had  time 
to  visit,  should  be  relieved  by  him  in  kind  only,  or  by  an 
order  for  the  workhouse. 

8.  That  the  relieving  officer  should  be  required  to  make 
at  least  fortnightly  visits  to  the  homes  of  all  persons 
receiving  relief  on  account  of  temporary  sickness,  of 
able-bodied  widows  receiving  relief,  and  of  able-bodied 
men  receiving  relief  in  the  labour  yard,  and  to  visit  the 
old  and  infirm  cases  at  least  once  a  quarter. 

9.  That  in  every  case  where  the  pauper  does  not  attend 
in  person  to  receive  the  relief  ordered  by  the  guardians, 
the  relieving  officers  should  visit  the  home  of  the  pauper 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  report  the  fact  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  board  of  guardians,  and  take  their  directions  thereon. 

10.  The  relieving  officers  should  themselves  take  the 
relief  to  such  of  the  outdoor  poor  as  are  unable  to  attend 
to  receive  it,  where  such  a  course  is  directed  by  the 
guardians,  and  should  check  as  much  as  possible  the 
practice  of  passing  the  relief  through  the  hands  of  strangers 
or  children. 

11.  That  the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  compulsory 
maintenance  of  paupers  by  relations  legally  liable  to 
contribute  to  their  support,  should  be  more  generally 
acted  upon. 

12.  That  as  the  recommendations  of  medical  officers  for 
meat  and  stimulants  are  regarded  as  equivalent  to  orders 
for  additional  relief,  they  should  in  all  cases  be  accom- 
panied by  a  report  from  the  medical  officer  setting  forth 
the  particulars  of  each  case,  ascertained  by  personal 
enquiry  and  examination  of  the  pauper. 

13.  Non-resident  relief  should  be  discontinued,  ex- 
cepting imder  very  special  circumstances. 

*  Tliese  rules  appear  to  be  based  principally  upon  the 
Local  GovernuiPnt  Board  circular,  of  December  2nd,  1871, 
referred  to  already. 


APPENDIX  No.  CCXI  (D). 
Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Willink. 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF 


{Beprinted  from  the  "  Cambridge  Chronicle"  June  2Zrd,  1883.) 


Sir, — This  morning  I  received  a  reprint  of  your  in- 
teresting article  on  this  subject,  of  the  2nd  instant. 

As  you  refer  to  me  in  to  say  the  least  very  pointed 
terms,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  insert 
this  reply  in  an  early  number  of  your  journal. 

You  divide  Poor  Law  administrators  into  two  classes, 
viz.  :  — 

1.  Those  who  regard  the  question  from  the  rate- 
payers' point  of  view. 

2.  Those  who  regard  it  from  the  humanitarian 
point  of  view. 

You  assume  that  the  former  is  "  hard-headed  and 
practical  ;  the  system  that  results  in  the  minimum  of 
out-relief  is  for  him  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection 
.  .  .  He  has  nothing  to  do  with  sentiment,  and  professes 
no  knowledge  of  what  are  sometimes  called  the  finer 
feelings.    His  mission  is  to  keep  down  the  rates." 

I  cannot  complain  of  this  uncomplimentary  description, 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  town  so  steeped  in  pauperism 
as  Cambridge  ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect  that  the 
character  and  motives  of  Poor  Law  reformers  should  be 
appreciated  in  a  town  which,  though  containing  so  many 

429— VII. 


of  the  non-pauper  classes,  has  one  pauper  in  every  tiventy- 
one  of  the  population,  as  I  find  was  the  case  on  the  1st 
of  January  last. 

I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  that  Poor  Law  reformers 
look  upon  the  question  of  the  rates  with  indifference  ; 
to  do  so  would  be  criminal  when  the  history  of  the  Poor 
Laws  tells  us  that  in  the  first  third  of  this  century  the 
country  had  reached  the  brink  of  ruin  in  consequence 
of  the  excessive  poor  rate  ;  when  they  know  that  just 
prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1834,  poor  rates  of  10s.,  16s.,  and  even  18s.  in  the  pound 
were  hardly  uncommon,  and  that  one  parish  had  reached 
the  perfection  of  pauperism,  the  whole  annual  value  of 
the  land  having  been  absorbed  by  the  poor  rate  ;  the 
landlords  having  given  up  their  rents,  the  farmers  their 
tenancies,  the  parson  his  tithes,  the  land  being  thrown 
out  of  cultivation,  and  the  paupers  supported  by  rates 
in  aid  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  ;  and  M'hen  it  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  had  the  law  not  stepped  in  to  prac- 
tically abolish  out-relief,  the  whole  country  must  in  a 
few  years  have  reached  the  condition  of  the  parish  in 
question.    It  would  be  moreover  quite  as  WTong  to 
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neglect  the  question  of  rates,  in  consideration  of  the  large 
number  of  people  in  narrow  circumstances  on  whom  they 
press  so  heavily. 

But,  sir,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
question  of  rates  has  induced  so  many  gentlemen  to 
devote  themselves  to  improving  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  ;  their  ranks  would  be  very  thin  if  this 
were  the  only  question  ;  a  far  higher  motive  animates 
them,  viz.,  to  save  their  fellow-creatures  from  the  degra- 
dation of  pauperism  ;  to  help  them  to  become  self-reliant 
and  prosperous  men  and  women,  and  useful  members 
of  the  community,  instead  of  cringing,  dependent,  and 
useless  creatures.  It  is  to  this  end  that  so  many  earnest 
men  devote  much  of  their  lives  to  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion ;  and  those  who  do  so  in  this  spirit  are  justly  entitled 
to  be  considered  the  best  and  truest,  the  most  sympa- 
thising and  compassionate  friends  of  the  poor. 

Now  for  the  other  category  ;  my  long  experience  leads 
me  to  place  them  in  two  classes,  both  animated  by  the 
best  and  kindest  motives :  — 

1.  Those  who  are  quite  capable,  but  do  not  (some 
from  indolence,  many  because  they  cannot  give  the 
necessary  time)  devote  themselves  to  the  work  ; 
they  never,  in  consequence,  study  the  subject  thor- 
oughly, and  therefore  never  become  acquainted 
with  it ;  that,  if  guardians,  they  find  it  more  consonant 
with  their  feelings  to  give  than  to  refuse  out-relief 
because  the  people  ask  for  it ;  if  outsiders,  to  advo- 
cate its  being  given. 

2.  There  are  others,  "  humanitarians  "  so-called, 
who  have  leisure,  and  are  anxious  often  to  be  elected 
as  guardians,  but  who  have  not  always  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  the  subject — or  of  themselves. 

I  fear  that  a  great  many  of  both  classes  appreciate 
the  pleasure  of  dispensing  the  ratepayers'  money,  though 
I  should  do  many  of  them  an  injustice  if  I  doubted  that 
they  would  and  do  give  away  their  own  quite  as  gene- 
rously. In  common  with  the  large  majority  of  our  charit- 
able people,  they  find  it  much  easier  to  give  money  than 
their  time  and  thought ;  flatter  themselves  that  they  do 
good,  whilst  they  do  infinite  harm.  Why  should  they  be 
credited  as  alone  sympathising  and  compassionating  the 
poor  ? 

You  say,  "  the  case  of  Bradfield  illustrates  the  weak- 
ness and  strength  of  any  rigorously  applied  system." 
You  do  justice  to  the  latter,  but  as  regards  the  former 
you  say  my  figures  "  are  capable  of  another  and  sadder 
reading  ;  how  many  paupers  who  are  now  removed  from 
the  list,  and  how  many  applicants  who  were  refused 


admission,  were  thereby  sentenced  to  destitution?  How- 
much  misery,  evil,  and  sorrow  may  be  set  against  the 
good  effected  ?  We  know  that  this  hunger  and  sorrow 
exists,  and  must  necessarily  be  intensified  when  any- 
cast-iron  system  is  adopted  ;  we  know,  and  we  know  it 
to  our  shame,  that  deaths  from  actual  and  positive  star- 
vation are  not  unknown,  are  not  even  rare  in  England." 

My  reply  is  that  no  persons  have  been  refused  admission 
since  1870,  excepting  in  an  occasional  glaring  case  of 
ample  means  of  support.  We  admit  all  comers,  and  our 
indoor  paupers  have  steadily  decreased  from  196  in 
October,  1870,  to  112  in  October,  1882.  If  our  very- 
large  reduction  of  out-relief  in  the  same  period  had  pro- 
duced the  effects  which  you  suggest,  could  thisdecreas& 
of  indoor  paupers  have  been  possible  ?  Now,  as  a  fact, 
no  single  case  of  destitution  or  hardship  has  been  dis- 
covered in  any  of  the  twenty-eight  parishes  of  this  union 
in  consequence  of  the  restriction  of  out-relief,  and  the- 
whole  matter  is  so  well  looked  into,  and  there  are  so  many 
of  the  so-called  humanitarians  anxious  to  discover  any 
such  case,  that  I  feel  the  utmost  confidence  in  saying  that 
there  has  been  none  whatever.  There  are  fewer  persons 
who  require  charitable  assistance,  and  the  whole  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  class  is  much  improved.  You. 
will  find  that  this  is  invariably  the  case.  Before  the  Act 
of  1834,  certain  parishes  changed  their  system,  and  re- 
duced out-relief  to  a  minimum  ;  in  every  case  the  pros- 
perity of  the  labouring  classes,  whether  in  town  or  country,, 
at  once  improved.  (.S'ee  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  issued  Feb.,  1834.)  I  refer  you  for 
the  same  results  among  many  other  unions,  to  Atcham 
(Salop),  to  Whitechapel,  and  St.  George's-in-the-East, 
in  all  of  which  out-relief  scarcely  exists  ;  and  so  you  will 
find  it  in  every  union  that  has  reduced  out-relief 
materially. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  Cambridge  is  bestirring  itself  tO' 
shake  off  the  plague  of  pauperism.  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  influential  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  the  task 
will  be  as  discriminating  as  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  of  London  ;  then  you  will  find  your  pauperism 
rapidly  give  place  to  prosperity.  'j 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  all  seekers  after  truth 
on  this  subject  should  study  carefully  the  Report  of  1834 
before  mentioned,  and  Knight's  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law 
Conferences.  No  man  of  ordinary  intelligence  can,  after 
studying  them,  fail,  to  be  a  mortal  enemy  to  outdoor 
relief.    I  am,  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Thos.  Bland  Garland, 
Chairman  of  Bradfield  Union. 
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(Bejdy  of  the  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians  to  a  Memorial  from  the  Ratepayers  of  Pangbourne,  presented  by 

Mr.  Eggleton,  December  3rd,  1889.) 


During  many  years  past  the  board  has  only  granted 
out-reUef  in  temporary  cases  of  urgent  necessity. 

Steady  adherence  to  this  system  has  been  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  labouring  classes,  by  teaching  them  to  rely 
on  their  own  exertions  instead  of  the  poor  rates,  as  they 
were  formerly  taught  to  do.  No  one  can  doubt  this  who 
remembers  their  conditions  in  1872,  when  wages  were 
higher  than  they  are  now.  The  system  has  also  largely 
benefited  the  ratepayers,  many  of  whom  are  hardly 
better  off  than  those  who  are  supported  by  the  rates.  In 
fact  the  number  of  our  paupers  has  declined  from  1  258 
in  1871  to  130  last  Tuesday,  and  our  expenditure  from 
£10,800  in  1871  to  £3,200  in  1888,  a  saving  of  £7,600  last 
year,  and  a  total  saving  from  1871  of  £97,893,  or  nearly 
£100,000. 

No  one  can  wish  to  exchange  this  state  of  things  for  the 
old  system  of  demoralisation  of  the  labouring  classes  and 
high  poor  rates. 

Guardians  have  no  right  to  distinguish  between  the 
deserving  and  undeserving  applicants  for  relief ;  their  duty 
is  to  relieve  destitution,  not  to  be  charitable  with  other 


people's  money.  In  relieving  destitution  they  are  bound 
to  do  it  in  the  way  that  it  is  least  harmful  to  the  whole 
community,  and  that  way  undoubtedly  is  that  which, 
first,  in  the  interest  of  the  poorer  classes,  will  cause  the 
east  amount  of  pauperism,  and  second,  in  the  interest  of 
the  ratepayers,  will  cause  the  smallest  expenditure. 

This  board  has  been  struggling  for  many  years  to  raise 
the  people  from  the  misery  and  degradation  of  pauperism  ; 
that  their  efforts  have  been  successful  is  proved  by  the 
foregoing  figures.  As  compared  with  this  great  object, 
the  saving  of  rates,  though  very  important,  sinks  into 
insignificance. 

Pauperism  can  only  be  prevented  by  confining  out-reliof 
to  temporary  cases  of  urgent  necessity  and  relieving  all 
other  causes  in  the  workhouse. 

It  is  still  supposed  by  some  who  have  not  studied  the 
subject  that  out-relief  is  cheaper  than  relief  in  the  work- 
house ;  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  when  out-relief  is  freely  given,  if  twenty 
applicants  are  offered  relief  in  the  workhouse,  nineteen  at 
least  will  refuse  it,  and  will  manage  without  any  reUef  at  all. 
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although  they  would  have  accepted  out-relief ;  therefore 
the  ratepayers  have  only  to  maintain  one  person  in  the 
workhouse  instead  of  twenty  by  out-relief  ;  this  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  great  reduction  of  pauperism  and  cost  in 
this  union,  brought  about  entirely  by  the  restriction  of 
out-relief. 

There  are  occasionally — not  often — cases  of  very 
worthy  though  destitute  people  who  do  not  wish  to  go 
into  the  workhouse  ;  these  may  be  proper  objects  of 
charity,  and,  if  so,  should  be  given  a  small  pension  by  their 
neighbours  ;  a  few  contributors  each  of  a  trifling  weekly 
amount  will  suffice.  This  can  do  no  harm  if  the  party  be 
exceptionally  worthy,  but  to  give  out-relief  to  such  persons 
unless  in  temporary  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  would  open 
the  door  to  numerous  claimants,  who,  whether  deserving 


or  not,  are  entitled  to  uniform  treatment  in  the  consideration 
of  their  application. 

The  present  is  not  a  temporary  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
and  the  guardians  could  only  relieve  it  in  the  workhouse, 
unless  they  were  prepared  to  go  back  to  the  conditions 
of  1871. 

The  memorialists  will  therefore  see  how  impossible  it  is 
that  the  guardians  can  comply  with  their  request  to  grant 
out-relief  to  Thomas  Rummey. 

The  just  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  would  be  im- 
possible if  the  guardians  (who  alone  are  responsible) 
were  to  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  local  sym- 
pathy mth  applicants  for  relief. — By  order  of  the  board, 

J.  C.  PiNNiGEE,  Clerk. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 


Reply  of  the  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians  to  the  Circular  of  the  National  Providence  League,  dated  J idy,  1891, 
containing  a  statement  of  their  views  as  to  Old  Age  Pensions. 


The  following  are  the  points  of  the  Society's  recom- 
mendations which  call  for  special  remark  : — 

That  all  persons  who  shall  have  secured  by  contribution 
from  their  own  resources  a  pension  of  £6  10s.  per  annum, 
payable  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five  years, 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  State  a  similar 
pension  of  £6  10s.  per  annum. 

That  on  completion  of  the  contributions,  he  or  she  shall 
receive  a  certificate,  "  the  production  of  which  at  any  time 
,  .  .  shall  entitle  an  applicant  to  receive  any  Poor  Law 
relief  which  may  be  necessary  during  any  period  of  life,  in 
form  of  outdoor  relief  if  so  desired  " 

"  That  as  the  great  object  of  the  National  Providence 
League  is  to  prevent  pauperism,  .  .  .  no  part  of  the  State 
Pension  subventions  should  be  chargeable  on  the  Poor  Pates, 
but  that  they  .  .  .  be  divided  between  Imperial  and  Local 
Taxation  " 

Naturally  the  guardians  of  the  poor  must  look  with 
much  interest  on  any  scheme  that  professes  to  provide 
pensions  for  people  after  attaining  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years,  but  it  is  especially  their  duty  before  approving  such 
scheme,  to  satisfy  themselves  that  it  will  accomplish 
its  proposed  object  of  preventing  pauperism,  and  will  not 
hy  an  attempt  to  do  so  augment  the  paujierism  which  at 
present  exists 

All  experienced  Poor  Law  administrators  must  know 
that  the  most  effective,  if  not  the  only  agent  for  the 
prevention  of  pauperism,  is  the  reduction  of  outdoor 
rehef,  because  hundreds  of  thousands  are  at  all  times 
ready  to  accept  it,  whereas  none  will  accejjt  indoor  rehef 
if  they  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so  The  following  figures 
will  illustrate  tliis  :— The  paupers  of  England  and  Wales 
on  January  1st  last  were  indoor,  198,000 ;  outdoor, 
682,000  ;  total  780,000  ;  (one  in  thirty-seven  of  the  popula- 
tion) ;  or  75  per  cent,  of  outdoor  to  25  per  cent,  of  indoor, 
although  a  great  many  unions  are  strugghng  more  or  less 
eflectively  to  reduce  outdoor  relief. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  paupers  of  tlie  Bradfield  L^nion, 
■where  outdoor  rehef  has  been  all  but  abohshed,  were  on 
the  same  date  : — Indoor,  120  ;  outdoor,  29  ;  total,'  149 
(1  in  121  of  the  population)  ;  or  20  per  cent,  of  outdoor 
to  80  per  cent,  oi  indoor,  although  most  of  the  twenty- 
nine  outdoor  paupers  were  so  before  1871,  and  all  before 
1876, — none  therefore  belonged  to  the  present  time,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  in  this  connection.  If 
they  are  omitted,  the  reduction  of  pauperism  since  "1871  " 
will  be  90  per  cent.,  although  the  population  of  the  union 
has  increased  in  the  twenty  years  from  15,853  in  1871,  to 
18,017,  or  by  2,164,  without  considering  the  loss  of  1,500 
who  some  years  since  were  taken  into  an  adjoining  union. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  classes  who  become 
pf.upers  would  aval  themselves  to  any  extent  of  the  pro- 
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posed  scheme  so  long  as  outdoor  relief  is  (as  at  present) 
the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception  ;  they  naturally  feel 
confident  of  obtaining  outdoor  rehef  in  sickness  and  old 
age  ;  why  then  should  they  contribute  any  portion  of 
their  earnings  in  order  to  obtain  half-a-crown  per  week 
from  the  State  if  they  should  live  after  sixty-five,  when 
they  believe  they  will  get  about  the  same  amount  without 
contributing  anything  ?  They  will  hardly  do  so  unless 
they  should  begin  to  fear  that  the  present  system  of 
granting  outdoor  relief  may  not  last  their  time,  and  that 
fear  might  induce  some  of  them  to  secure  the  outdoor 
rehef  proposed  in  the  scheme,  by  purchasing  the  pensions 
which  they  certainly  could  do  (as  shewn  by  Canon 
B'ackJey),  during  the  first  few  years  of  their  working-life. 
For  these  the  scheme  offers  the  absolute  right  to  outdoor 
relief  when  any  relief  is  necessary  throughout  their  Uvea. 
It  provides  for  the  certain  pauperisation  of  a  number  of 
people,  only  a  small  minority  of  whom  would  live  to  be- 
come paupers  at  sixty-five.  It  offers  outdoor  rehef  (the 
chief  cause  of  pauperism)  as  a  bribe  to  induce  the  people 
to  insure  against  a  very  remote  prospect  of  pauperism. 
But  there  are  other  classes,  such  as  the  larger  upper 
labour  and  lower  middle  classes,  who  generally  make  some 
provision  for  their  future,  and  who  seldom  become  paupers 
under  the  Poor  Law,  who  would  no  doubt  be  glad  to  obtain 
a  small  annuity  after  sixty-five  at  half  the  price  they 
now  pay  for  it,  and  the  State  grant  to  whom  would  be 
worse  than  wasted,  because  they  do  not  require  it. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  State  pension  should  be 
charged  to  Imperial  or  Local  Taxation  hardly  demands 
discussion,  as,  however  disguised  much,  it  would  always  be 
poor  rehef. 

The  fact  is  the  scheme  commences  at  the  wrong  end,  it 
leaves  the  people  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  pauperism, 
caused  by  the  profuse  granting  of  outdoor  relief,  and 
even  encourages  them  to  become  paupers  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  their  lives,  in  order  to  j^revent  a  very  small 
number  of  the  really  necessitous  classes  becoming  paupers, 
just  as  their  lives  are  coming  to  an  end  ;  it  attacks  the 
stream  of  pauperism  just  as  it  reaches  the  sea,  and  leaves 
it  uncontrolled  and  even  misdirects  it  at  its  fountain  head, 
where  it  can  be  very  easily  controlled  and  rendered  harm- 
less. 

This  board  is  convinced  after  twenty  years'  experience 
in  reducing  pauperism,  that  no  scheme  with  that  object 
can  be  entirely  effective  that  does  not  provide  for  tl.e 
abolition  of  outdoor  relief,  with  the  sole  exceptions  of, 
temjjorary  cases  arising  from  sickness  or  accident,  and 
relief  to  widows  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  thek  widow- 
hood. 

And  as  regards  the  proposed  scheme,  it  is  their  firm 
opinion  that  it  would  not  accomplish  its  object  of  pro- 
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venting  pauperism,  but  would  certainly,  by  its  attempt 
to  do  so,  largely  augment  the  present  pauperism,  unless 
it  were  sa^'eguarded  by  some  such  additions  as  the  follow- 
ing, viz.  : — 

1.  The  entire  prohibition  of  outdoor  relief. 

2.  Or.  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the  State 
pension  who  has  received  outdoor  reUef  during  any 
period  of  his  or  her  Ufe. 

3.  And  in  addition  to  either  of  the  two  foregomg 
restrictions,  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
State  pension  whose  earnings  have  at  any  time, 
during  any  period  of  twelve  months,  exceeded  20s. 
per  week. 


This  board  would,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  upon  al! 
Poor  Law  guardians  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  poor,  the  necessity  for  combined  action  in  strenuously 
opp8sing  any  legislation  that  may  bo  proposed  for  granting 
State-aided  pensions  ;  unless  it  be  safeguarded  by  these 
last-named  conditions  or  their  equivalent ;  and  with  this 
object  they  will  be  much  obliged  to  those  boards  and  other 
persons  who  may  favour  them  with  their  views  on  the 
subject. — By  order  of  the  board, 

Thomas  Bland  Garland,  Chairman, 
J.  C.  PiNNiGER,  Clerk. 

Bradfield  Union,  Berks. 
August  15th,  1891. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  BRADFIELD  LTNION,  * 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,— I  have  been  asked  to  move  the 
following  resolution  : — 

"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society,  in  order  to  promote  the 
thrift  and  self-dependence  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  to 
give  scope  to  personal  and  remedial  charity,  it  is  important 
that  Poor  Law  guardians  should  adopt  some  settled 
policy  for  the  reduction  of  outdoor  relief,  and  clergy  and 
ministers  for  the  diminution  of  irregular  and  indiscriminate 
almsgiving." 

I  am  sure  that  after  the  eloquent  speeches  you  have 
just  listened  to  the  few  dry  bones  of  fact  that  I  have  to 
offer  you  will  not  be  of  very  great  interest.  I  am  only  a 
coxmtry  guardian,  and  I  feel  in  a  rather  difficult  position  in 
speaking  before  so  critical  an  audience.  I  have  only  the 
old  story  to  tell  you — nothing  whatever  new — the  old 
story  as  told  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1834, 
which  has  been  shamefully  neglected  by  guardians  ever 
since — neglect  which  has  caused  more  misery,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  poor  of  this  country  than  all  other  causes 
put  together. 

How  does  the  restriction  of  outdoor  relief  promote 
thrift  and  independence  ?  It  is  the  chief  cause  of  pauper- 
ism. I  hope  that  I  shall  persuade  many  of  you  before  I 
have  finished  that  four-fifths  of  the  pauperism  of  this 
country  is  due  to  outdoor  rehef,  that  drunkenness  and 
crime  contribute  comparatively  in  only  a  very  small 
measure  to  it.  Then  it  is  incompatible  with  thrift  and 
independence.  If  people  can  receive  outdoor  relief 
without  exerting  themselves  to  obtain  it,  it  follows  that 
they  will  not  exert  themselves  to  obtain  other  benefits 
which  would  cost  them  the  loss  of  outdoor  relief.  It  is  a 
far-reaching  evil,  much  more  so  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Not  only  the  recipients  are  pauperised  by  it,  but  the  whole 
neighbourhood  for  a  considerable  area  learn  to  depend 
upon  it  when  it  is  given  freely.  They  are  all  looking 
forward  to  it  when  their  time  comes.  The  actual  numbers 
in  receipt  of  it  are  no  criterion  to  the  numbers  that, 
though  not  in  receipt  of  it,  are  being  pauperised  by  the 
expectation  of  it.  I  can  speak  very  strongly  from  my 
own  personal  observation  of  twenty  years  on  this  subject. 
I  doubt  not  that  as  we  have  hundreds  of  thousands  at  the 
present  day  in  England  and  Wales  receiving  outdoor 
relief,  and  being,  of  course,  paupers,  we  have  millions  who 
are  prepared  to  be  paupers,  and  who  would,  if  it  werg 
not  for  the  mahgn  influence  of  outdoor  relief,  be  exertine 
themselves  to  provide  for  their  sickness  and  old  age. 

Then  outdoor  relief  increases  indoor  rehef.  That 
point  is  exceedingly  plain  to  the  observation  of  any 
expert  in  Poor  Law  matters.  Outdoor  rehef  is  the 
nursery  of  pauperism,  and  if  you  had  none  there  would  be 
far  fewer  people  pauperised.to  go  in  to  the  house  ultimately. 
I  wiU  give  you  some  results  of  the  work  of  the  union  that  I 

*  An  address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
London  Cliarity  Organisation  Society,  on  April  23rd,  1891,  by 
Mr.  T.  Bland  Garland,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians 
for  the  Bradfield  Union. 


belong  to  presently  which  will  show  you  that  very  plainlj''. 
Then  it  lowers  the  rate  of  wages.  The  pauper  can  afford  to 
sell  his  labour  much  cheaper  than  the  man  who  is  support- 
ing himself.  We  had  strong  evidence  of  that  in  the  inquiry 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commission  of  1834  to  which  I  have 
referred  ;  and  I  think  that  all  observant  men  and  women 
that  have  been  engaged  in  Poor  Law  administration  wilJ 
bear  me  out  in  saying  that  it  has  been  fully  confirmed  since 
then.  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  demorahses  the  natural 
relations  between  parents  and  children.  The  latter  take 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  their  parents  are  receiving  this 
miserable  dole  to  refuse  their  help  to  them  in  their  need. 
Then  it  is  cruelly  inadequate,  and  it  must  necessarily  be 
inadequate.  It  is  impossible  where  it  is  given  with 
tolerable  freedom  for  the  relieving  officers  to  ascertain  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  recipients.  In  most  unions 
the  relieving  officers  have  several  hundred  outdoor 
paupers  to  look  after.  I  know  for  a  fact,  at  any  rate  as  far 
as  country  unions  with  the  large  areas  that  they  have  are 
concerned,  that  relieving  officers  cannot  touch  the  fringe 
of  the  subject  in  regard  to  ascertaining  what  the  condition 
of  these  people  is  when  they  have  so  many  to  look  after. 
I  once  ventured  to  say  in  defence  of  relieving  officers  at  a 
Poor  Law  meeting  that  I  thought  that  no  relieving  officer 
could  look  after  more  than  100  outdoor  paupers.  1  was- 
corrected  from  many  parts  of  the  room  with  the  word 
"  sixty."  I  believe  that  those  gentlemen  who  preferred 
sixty  to  100  were  right.  If  therefore  adequate  relief  for 
the  whole  support  of  outdoor  paupers  were  given,  those- 
with  other  means  than  this  outdoor  relief,  which  are- 
probably  the  majority  of  those  that  apply,  would  be 
placed  in  a  more  eligible  position  of  life  than  the  inde- 
pendent labourer,  and  I  need  not  say  that  the  end  of  that 
would  be  the  demoralisation  of  the  people.  In  this, 
connection  I  would  recommend  to  your  notice  a  most 
thoughtful  and  excellent  report  by  Mr.  Baldwyn  Fleming, 
the  Local  Government  Board  inspector,  which  has  been 
published  by  Knight  &  Co. 

Now,  what  is  the  best  policy  ?  I  may  mention  the 
Stepney,  Whitechapel,  and  St.  George's  East  Unions  in 
London,  and  the  Brixworth  and  St.  Neots  Unions,  and  my 
own  union,  Bradfield,  in  Berkshire,  as  some  of  the  unions, 
which  have  succeeded  in  solving  this  question.  We  are  all 
pretty  much  on  a  par.  I  will  therefore  explain  to  you  the 
pohcy  that  has  been  adopted  by  my  own  union  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  not  because  it  is  better  than  the  others,  but 
because  I  am  better  acquainted  with  its  work.  We  had  in 
1871,  in  common  with  all  other  unions,  I  think,  at  that, 
time,  and  possibly  now,  in  England,  what  is  called,  and 
very  properly  called,  the  permanent  list  of  outdoor  paupers,, 
for  to  this  hst  all  outdoor  paupers  were  relegated,  and 
when  their  names  were  placed  on  it  they  were  practically 
forgotten  for  life.  Therefore  it  was  a  permanent  list. 
The  numbers  were  very  great.  The  boards  of  guardians- 
could  not  pretend  to  revise  them  properly,  and  the 
relieving  officers  could  not  pretend  to  deal  with  them.  It 
was  out  of  their  power  with  such  numbers.    They  could 
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not  inform  the  guardians  about  their  circumstances.  We 
then  had  537  outdoor  paupers  upon  the  list.  Well,  we 
thought  it  was  a  very  improper  thing.  We  determined 
to  close  that  list.  We  closed  it  by  never  putting  another 
single  name  to  it.  We  did  not  withdraw  the  relief  from 
those  paupers  who  were  already  on  it,  but  closed  the  list 
and  said  "  We  will  add  no  more  to  it."  From  that  date — 
twenty  years  ago — every  single  new  case  has  come  before 
the  board  every  week.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have 
never  had  any  accumulation  of  outdoor  paupers.  The 
cases  have  been  brought  before  the  board  every  week. 
Somehow  or  another  after  a  short  time  they  disappear. 
If  they  had  gone  on  to  this  permanent  list  it  would  have 
lasted  for  ever,  of  course. 

Medical  relief  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  causes,  and  is 
generally  throughout  England  one  of  the  most  fertile 
causes,  of  pauperism.  The  medical  otficers  almost 
universally  receive  their  remuneration  by  salary,  and 
the  guardians  and  relieving  officers  think  that  it  costs 
nothing  to  give  medical  orders.  The  whole  of  the  labour- 
ing population  therefore  obtain  medical  attendance  as 
paupers,  whatever  their  circumstances  may  be.  An 
old  medical  officer  has  told  me  that  in  the  village  in 
which  he  lives — he  has  been  there  thirty  years — every- 
body (the  tradespeople  as  well  as  the  labouring  people) 
used  to  get  medical  attendance  from  him  by  a  medical 
order.  Then  generally,  or,  at  least,  very  frequently, 
it  is  extended  to  what  they  call  medical  extras — medical 
comforts — wine,  brandy,  mutton,  &c.  How  can  the 
labouring  man  draw  any  distinction  between  that  kind 
of  outdoor  relief  and  the  ordinary  outdoor  relief  of 
money  and  food  ?  He  is  as  much  entitled  to  the  one.  he 
thinks,  as  to  the  other,  and  very  naturally,  too.  I  his 
wretched  system  has  placed  every  man  on  the  pauper 
roll  whenever  a  case  of  sickness  occurred  in  his  family. 
Consequently,  it  has  been  impossible  to  reduce  outdoor 
relief,  or  reduce  pauperism  to  its  proper  limits.  Our 
board  decided  in  1876  that  they  would  never  give  any 
more  medical  relief,  except  on  loan — that  is,  on  loan  in 
the  first  instance,  until  the  cases  could  be  brought  before 
the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  when  a  decision  was 
arrived  at,  whether  the  loan  should  be  cancelled,  as  it 
would  be,  naturally,  in  the  case  of  aged  people,  or  whether 
it  should  be  put  in  the  loan  book.  Generally  the  cases 
were  put  in  the  loan  book — I  am  speaking  of  the  past 
rather  than  of  the  present — and  remained  there  until  the 
loan  was  repaid,  generally  by  instalments,  or  until  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  recipients  would  never  be  in  a 
position  to  repay.  On  the  whole,  there  was  never  any 
difficulty  in  recovering  the  loans.  Ordinary  relief  on 
loan  for  very  many  years  has  been  treated  in  the  same 
maimer  as  medical  relief  on  loan.  Contributions  of 
relations  we  have  found  exceedingly  useful  in  reducing 
pauperism.  We  have  taught  sons  and  daughters  that  it 
is  their  first  duty  to  support  their  parents  in  their  poverty. 
We  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  sons  and  daughters 
to  a  wonderful  extent  to  that  duty  which  they  had,  perhaps 
thoughtlessly,  neglected,  or  had  well-nigh  forgotten 
because  they  had  for  so  long  been  relieved  of  it  by  the 
maladministration  of  the  Poor  Law. 

It  is  a  very  delicate  subject  to  speak  about  before  so 
many  ladies,  but  we  were  hard-hearted  enough  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  did  not  deal  properly  with  the 
Poor  Law  question  so  long  as  we  gave  outdoor  relief  to 
widows.  We  found  that  outdoor  relief  to  widows  contri- 
buted very  largely  to  pauperism,  that  the  expectation 
of  readily  receiving — I  may  say,  the  certainty  of  receiving 
— outdoor  relief  on  the  husband's  death,  caused  recklessly 
improvident  marriages,  and  made  young  people  very 
careless  as  to  provision  for  the  future  after  they  were 
married.  We  had  so  many  cases  with  these  evil  results 
that  we  came  to  the  conclusion  to  do  away  with  it.  I 
may  say  that  in  the  parish  in  which  I  live  it  is  on  record 
that  boys  and  girls  used  formerly  to  go  to  church  and  be 
married,  and  come  out  without  possessing  a  single  half- 
penny beyond  what  they  stood  in.  They  went  to  the 
overseers  and  demanded  a  lodging  and  maintenance,  and 
got  it  !  We  don't  hear  of  that  now,  and  have  not,  of 
course,  for  very  many  years. 

Now  as  to  the  results  of  this  policy.  In  January, 
1871,  we  had  in  our  union  259  indoor  paupers,  and  999 
outdoor — a  total  of  1,258,  or  one  in  thirteen  of  the  popula- 
tion, counting  all  the  babies  in  that  population.  You 


could  not  walk  for  twenty  minutes  without  meeting  a 
pauper  in  consequence,  and  a  pauper,  we  must  all  admit, 
is  the  most  miserable  member  of  the  community.  In 
1891,  on  January  1st,  instead  of  259  indoor  paupers, 
we  had  120  ;  instead  of  999  outdoor  paupers,  we  had  only 
twenty-nine  ;  instead  of  a  total  of  1,258,  a  total  of  only 
149,  or  one  in  110  of  the  population.  Then,  I  may  add 
that  these  twenty-nine  outdoor  paupers  represented 
the  remains  of  the  permanent  list  of  537,  which  we  closed 
in  1871.  There  was  not  one  single  outdoor  pauper  of  the 
present  time. 

Then  as  to  medical  orders  :  during  the  three  years 
preceding  the  date  on  which  we  determined  to  make  all 
medical  orders  on  loan  we  gave  on  the  average  700  medical 
order  per  annum.  Last  year  we  gave  twenty-four.  I 
may  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  two  medical  orders 
were  refused  during  last  year.  All  that  were  applied  for, 
at  any  rate  w  ithin  one  or  two,  were  given.  But  the  people 
have  got  to  be  too  independent  now.  They  have  learnt 
to  stand  on  their  own  legs,  and  to  go  into  the  medical 
officer's  clubs,  and  to  be  independent  of  the  guardians. 

In  regard  to  the  outdoor  relief  to  -widows — and  for 
this  I  beg  the  particular  attention  of  the  ladies,  who,  no 
doubt,  have  already  thought  me  very  hard-hearted — 
the  number  of  widows  since  1876  who  have  applied  for 
outdoor  relief — and  there  are  many  of  them  who  have 
never  applied  for  it — is  fifty-five,  with  213  children. 
The  number  that  have  accepted  our  offer  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  is  one  widow  and  eleven  children.  I  think 
I  ought  to  have  said — I  do  not  think  I  did  say — that 
when  we  stopped  outdoor  relief  to  widows  wo  agreed 
to  offer  them  all  when  destitute  a  refuge  in  the  workhouse 
with  their  children,  or  if  they  preferred  it  to  take  in 
most  of  their  children,  and  leave  them  out.  This  is  the 
result.  We  have  one  widow  in,  who  has  been  turned  out 
of  her  house  for  misconduct,  or  she  would  not  be  there, 
and  eleven  children.  Now  the  remaining  fifty-four 
widows  and  202  children  who  declined  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  are  far  better  off  than  similar  widows  and 
children  were  when  they  got  outdoor  rehef.  As  a  matter 
of  course  the  children  of  widows  in  receipt  of  out-rclief  are 
brought  up  as  beggars  and  pauperised  from  their  infancy, 
and  the  pauperism  hangs  to  them.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  you  may  consider  that  hereditary  pauperism.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  have  an  hereditary  pauper- 
ism. The  widows,  it  is  very  easy  to  see,  are  improved. 
They  are  free  from  the  incubus  of  pauperism.  They  can 
demand  full  remuneration  for  their  labour.  They  could 
not  do  that  when  they  were  receiving  the  pauper  dole. 
They  only  got  a  pittance  then  from  their  employers. 
Those  that  require  assistance  from  their  relations  get  it 
far  more  readily  than  they  did  when  they  received  the 
pauper  dole.  I  would  say  from  my  heart  that  one  of  the 
happiest  circumstances  of  my  life  is  that  we  refused 
to  give  any  more  outdoor  relief  to  widows,  because  I  see 
plainly,  all  over  the  union,  that  they  are  far  better  off  and 
far  happier  than  ever  they  were  before. 

I  said  that  outdoor  relief  increased  indoor  relief.  You 
will  observe  that  with  999  outdoor  paupers  we  had  259 
indoor,  and  now  we  have  only  120  indoor,  or  less  than 
one-half.  You  will  find  that  the  case  with  the  other 
unions  I  have  mentioned. 

I  said  that  four-fifths  of  pauperism  was  duo  to  outdoor 
relief.  You  will  notice  from  the  figures  I  have  given  you 
that  it  has  in  our  union  been  reduced  by  more  than 
four-fifths — by  nine-tenths.  You  will  find  the  same 
results  in  connection  with  those  other  unions. 

As  to  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  I  consider  the  redaction 
of  the  rates,  although  very  important,  is  of  such  sliglit 
importance  compared  with  the  raising  of  the  people  from 
pauperism  that  I  would  gladly  say  not  one  word  about  it. 
But  there  is  a  reason  for  me  just  to  mention  that  we  spent 
£10,865  on  purely  Poor  Law  purposes  in  1871,  or  24id.  in 
the  £.  In  the  year  1889  we  spent  £3,200  (which  is  a  saving 
of  £7,500),  or  5{d.  in  the  £.  I  say  nothing  about  1890, 
because  our  figures  have  been  disturbed  by  large  grants 
from  the  county  council.  They  are  very  much  lean  than 
this.  The  reason  that  1  mentioned  the  reduction  of  the 
rates  is  that  it  increases  private  charity.  For  many  years 
I  did  not  expect  that  it  would,  but  it  has  done  so  with  us. 
It  becomes  comparatively  easy  now  for  me  or  any  of  my 
fellow-guardians  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  reside  in  the 
parishes  where  we  occasionally  f  nd  a  poor  person  or  couple 
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whom  we  would  rather  not  bring  into  the  house  :  "  Well, 
now,  this  is  a  subject  for  private  charity.  We  recommend 
you  to  get  your  neighbours  to  contribute  to  a  small  pension 
for  hfe  for  these  people."  We  always  say  what  the  pen- 
sion ought  to  be,  in  order  that  it  may  be  sufficient,  if 
possible.  We  are  enabled  to  add,  to  give  force  to  the 
recommendation :  "  You  know  now  that  you  only  pay  a 
5|d.  rate  instead  of  a  24 Jd.  Surely  you  can  afford  it !  " 
And  we  find  that  very  effective. 

As  to  proofs  of  increased  thrift,  you  will  of  course  see 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  you  much  data  on  that  subject. 
However,  in  1888  I  got  returns  from  all  the  friendly 
societies  in  the  union  area,  including  all  the  old  clubs  which 
were  diminishing  in  numbers,  and  from  all  our  medical 
officers^  as  to  the  membership  of  their  medical  clubs.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  the  medical  clubs  showed  an  increase 
of  membership  during  the  time  of  our  reform  of  148  per 
cent.  The  friendly  societies  showed  an  increase  of  mem- 
bership of  150  per  cent.  Of  course  I  could  not  get  at  the 
data  of  the  large  collecting  societies  and  the  savings  banks, 
and  building  societies,  and  therefore  cannot  say  what  effect 
our  poUcy  has  had  upon  that  class  of  thrift.  But  I  see  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  deposits  of  savings  banks,  and 
the  contributions  to  these  collecting  societies  and  building 
societies,  have  not  increased  in  like  manner.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  they  have. 

We  have  laid  very  great  stress  always  on  the  necessity 
of  treating  the  children  well.  We  think  that  you  can  very 
easily  make  paupers  of  the  coming  generations  if  you 
don't  keep  them  free  from  pauperism.  We  do  it  rather  in 
a  primitive  way.  We  don't  go  in  for  boarding-out,  which 
is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  large  unions,  but  there  is  really 
no  necessity  for  us  to  adopt  it.  We  keep  the  children  in  a 
part  of  the  house  separate  entirely  from  the  adults  ;  they 
never  come  into  contact  with  the  adults  at  ail.  Their 
education  is  cared  for  by  male  and  female  industrial 
trainers,  and  we  send  them  to  the  parish  school  and  teach 
them  to  use  their  hands,  and  bring  them  up  in  a  healthy 
way.  We  are  very  careful  to  select  proper  masters  and 
mistresses  for  them  when  they  go  out  into  the  world,  so 
that  they  may  not  be  taxed  above  their  strength.  We 
follow  their  careers  as  long  as  we  possibly  can  afterwards. 
They  never  come  back  to  us.    Therefore  we  say  that  they 


never  become  paupers,  because  if  they  became  paupers 
and  got  into  some  other  union  they  would  be  sent  back  to 
us  immediately.  There  is  only  one  person  in  the  house 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  it  as  a  child,  and  she  is  an 
unfortunate  woman  with  a  weak  mind. 

As  to  the  exceptions  in  favour  of  outdoor  relief,  you 
must  lay  down  some  rules,  I  suppose.  Some  unions  that 
have  been  reformed  have  laid  down  a  great  many  rules. 
But  with  too  many  rules  I  think  you  may  get  into  great 
difficulties.  Our  exceptions  have  been  very  simple  ones. 
We  simply  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  giving  a  widow 
four  weeks'  outdoor  relief  after  the  commencement  of  her 
widowhood,  in  order  that  she  may  have  time  to  make  her 
arrangements.  Beyond  that  we  only  give  outdoor  relief 
to  temporarily  urgent  cases  arising  from  sickness  or 
accident.  Well,  we  find  these  exceptions  are  so  clearly 
defined  that  nobody  leans  upon  them.  The  evil  of  ex- 
ceptions is  that  they  tend  to  become  the  rule.  When  they 
go  beyond  what  I  have  just  stated  they  become  dangerous. 
People  then  begin  to  lean  upon  them  in  the  expectation 
of  getting  this  poison  outdoor  relief. 

It  is  said  that  the  restriction  of  outdoor  relief  is  a  hard- 
ship to  the  poor,  because  it  drives  them  into  the  work- 
house. It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  drive?  them  into 
thrift  and  independence.  How  can  it  drive  thesn  into  the 
workhouse,  when  it  has  reduced  the  number  of  the  inmates 
of  our  workhouse  to  less  than  on3-half,  when  we  have  done 
away  with  all  outdoor  relief  you  may  say  ?  You  will  find 
in  the  other  unions  I  have  mentioned  the  same  result.  I 
can  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  has  very  much  improved  indeed.  It  was  never  so 
good  as  now.  Wages  are  not  so  high  as  they  were  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  our  reform,  but  the  people 
have  learned  to  depend  upon  their  own  exertions,  to 
provide  against  a  rainy  day,  to  support  their  aged  parents, 
and  the  demands  upon  private  charity  are  very  much  less 
than  when  they  were  the  recipients  of  the  miserable  pauper 
dole,  or  were  looking  forward  to  obtaining  it.  Pauperism 
now  is  confined  to  the  victims  of  misfortune  and  crime, 
and,  as  you  have  seen  by  what  I  have  said,  the  numbers  of 
these  are  very  small,  and  will  grow  less  year  by  year,  so 
long  as  guardians  strive  honestly  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
fellow  men  and  women. 


APPENDIX  No.  CCXI.  (H). 


{Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Willink.) 


{Reply  of  the   Bradfield  Board   of   Guardians   to   letter  of  March  Ulh,  1893,  from  the  Local  Government  Board 
respecting  a  complaint  by  J.  C.  that  free  medical  relief  was  not  afforded.) 


2\st  March,  1893. 

As  the  Local  Government  Board  are  aware.  Medical 
Orders  are  in  this  union  invariably  granted,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  loan,  the  amount  charged  to  the  recipient  in 
respect  of  each  order  being  6s.,  and  the  loans  being  repaid 
or  cancelled  according  to  circumstances. 

It  is  not  the  wish,  and  has  never  been  the  practice,  of  the 
guardians  to  exercise  undue  severity  as  regards  repay- 
ment in  the  small  number  of  instances  in  which  applica- 
tion is  made  for  such  Orders.  Steps  are  taken  to  enforce 
payment  only  when  the  guardians  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  ability  to  pay.  That  this  is  so,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Annual  Reports,  e.g.,  out  of  the  forty-nine  Orders 
granted  in  1892,  twenty-two  have  been  already  cancelled. 

At  the  same  time,  along  experience  has  only  strengthened 
their  conviction  that  free  medical  relief,  unless  thus  care- 
fully guarded,  is  an  open  door  to  pauperism,  and  is  there- 
fore, in  the  long  run,  not  a  boon  but  an  injury  to  the  poor. 

They  are  of  opinion  moreover  that  it  is  prima  facie  ihe 
duty  of  heads  of  families  to  do  their  best  to  provide  medical 
as  well  as  other  necessaries  both  for  themselves  and  their 
young  children,  and  that  anything  which  may  encourage 
the  expectation  that  such  responsibility  may  be  shifted 
on  to  the  sUoulders  of  the  ratepayers  will  weaken  the 


sense  of  this  duty,  and  is  calculated  to  hinder  the  growth 
of  habits  of  thriJEt  and  forethought. 

In  this  part  of  the  country,  from  4s.  to  5s.  a  year  for  an 
adult,  and  2s.  for  a  child  (sometimes  limited  to  a  maximum 
total  of  12s.'''  or  less  than  3d.  per  week),  is  the  usual 
"  Doctor's  Club,''  or  Dispensary,  subscription,  by  which 
medical  attendance  can  be  secured,  and  this  sum  does  not 
appear  to  call  for  excessive  self  denial. 

No  doubt  there  may  sometimes  be  exceptional  cases  in 
which  adherence  to  the  above  principles  may  seem  likely 
to  entail  hardship  ;  but,  while  holding  themselves  free  to 
relax  their  application  of  these  principles  in  extraordinary 
emergencies,  the  guardians  consider  that,  as  a  rule,  such 
exceptional  cases  are  best  assisted  through  private  channels, 
inasmuch  as  (in  the  words  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners' 
first  Report)  "  Every  exception,  every  violation  of  the 
general  rule,  to  meet  a  real  case  of  unusual  hardship,  lets 
in  a  whole  class  of  fraudulent  cases  by  which  that  rule 
must  in  time  be  destroyed.  Where  cases  of  real  hardship 
occur  the  remedy  must  be  applied  by  individual  charity,  a 
virtue  for  which  no  system  of  compulsory  relief  can  be  or 
ought  to  be  a  substitute." 


*  Note.— Per  family. 
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{Here  follow  details  as  to  the  particular  case  in  question.) 

If  such  cases  as  this  Mere  to  obtain  free  medical  relief 
•without  the  intervention  of  some  test,  there  would  be  found 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  other  more  or  less  similar 
applications  which,  with  or  without  bona  fides,  would  be 
almost  certain  to  follow  in  increasing  numbers,  and  the 
guardians  feel  that,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  example,  they 
are  justified  in  declining,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion, 


to  release  C.  from  the  obligation  which  he  has  himself 
knowingly  undertaken. 

They  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
stating  their  views  on  this  important  subject  at  some 
length  m  order  to  place  plainly  on  record  the  principle 
upon  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  act.— By  order  of 
the  board, 

J    C.    PiNNIGER,  Clerk. 


APPENDIX  No.  CCXI.  (J). 
{Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Willink.) 


(Reply  of  the  Board  to  a  letter  of  November  20th,  1894,  asking  that  out-relicf  should  be  granted  to  Mrs.  S.) 


2'Jth  November,  1894. 
.— Your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.  and  accompanying 
resolution  have  been  read  to  my  board  to-day. 

I  am  directed  to  state,  however,  that  their  well-known 
practice  precludes  them  from  re-considering  their  decision 
in  the  case  of  Mrs.  S.,  viz.,  to  offer  to  take  the  three  elder 
children  (or  less)  into  the  workhouse. 

They  need  hardly  say  that  they  have  the  greatest  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  and 
those  great  kindred  societies  which  have  done  so  much  to 
raise  the  position  and  character  of  the  labouring  classes. 
But  they  consider  that  to  accede  to  your  request  in  this 
case,  which  could  scarcely  be  treated  singly,  would  entail 
a  modification  of  their  principles,  and  would  not  really 
benefit,  but  would  in  the  long  run  tend  to  injure  the  cause 
which  you  and  they  ahke  have  at  heart. 

In  their  opinion  it  is  not  the  duty  of  board  of  guardians 
to  subsidize  thrifty  still  less  any  particular  form  of  thrift, 
out  of  the  rates.  Nor  do  they  believe  that  the  great 
friendly  societies  would  have  attained  their  present  well- 
earned  position  of  power  and  prosperity  if  the  Poor  Law 
had  not  in  the  main  been  administered  in  this  coimtry  in 


such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  every 
one  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family. 

To  make  exceptions  in  favour  of  members  of  such 
societies  would  moreover  involve  unfairness  as  regards 
other  persons  in  misfortune  whose  conduct  might  reason- 
ably be  considered  equally  deserving  though  m  different 
respects,  not  to  speak  of  those  others  whose  exertions 
barely  enable  them  to  avoid  applying  for  rehef  at  all,  but 
to  whom  out-reHef  would  no  doubt  appear  equally  desir- 
able. 

If  the  case  of  i\[rs.  S.  is  one  of  a  peculiar  nature,  it 
would  appear  to  my  board  that  her  well-wishers  would 
best  help  her  by  preserving  her  and  her  children  from 
becoming  paupers,  and  by  enabling  her  to  tide  over  what 
must  in  any  event  be  a  time  of  trial.  And  they  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  special  difiiculties  in  this  respect. 
— I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  C.  PiNNiGEE,  Clerk. 

To  the  District  Secretary. 
Ancient  Order  of  Foresters, 
Reading  District. 


APPENDIX  No.  CCXI.  (K). 

{Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Willink.) 


BRADFIELD   BOARD    OF  GUARDIANS. 


4,  Bridge  Street,  Caversham, 
Near  Reading, 

\2th  January,  1899. 
Sir, — I  am  directed  by  my  board  to  reply  to  your 
printed  letter  asking  for  their  views  (for  the  information 
of  your  Committee)  upon  certain  points : — 

1.  (a)  My  board  are  of  opinion  that  any  State 
provision  for  the  poor  in  old  age  must,  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  essentially  be  in  the  nature  of  Poor 
Law  relief,  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  involved  in 
every  one  feeling  that  it  to  his  interest  to  avoid 
dependence  upon  unearned  aid  from  public  funds  ; 
and  that  therefore  any  system  tending  to  make  such 
dependence  attractive,  and  even  honourable,  is  full 
of  danger. 

(6)  They  are  not  convinced  that  "  insurance  "  is 
always  the  best  way  of  providing  for  old  age.  They 
are  in  favour  of  leaving  existing  organisations  to  work 
out  these  problems  unhampered  by  State  interference 
which  must  accompany  State  assistance. 
2.  They  are  not  in  favour  of  the  proposals  contained  in 
I\Ir.  Lionel  Holland's  Bill  *  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  — 

*  Note.— Py<;!f;>aZ  provisions  of  Mr.  Holland's  Bill— 
Pension  of  5s.  at  65  to  all  who  since  25  have  been  members 
ot  registered  Fneudly  Societies  ;  except  those  with  income 
over  £160  ;  earning  regular  wages  over  5s.  :  who  have 
received  Poor  Law  Relief  before  60  ;  or  have  been  sent  to 
prison,  without  option  of  a  fine,  since  55  Pen.sion  provided 
half  by  County  Rate,  half  out  of  Imperial  Funds,  and  to  be 
paid  by  County  Council  to  the  Friendly  Society  (on  favour- 
able report  of  tiie  Society  and  the  Guardians).  Society  pay 
the  Pensioner.  Piovisions  as  to  per.:ions  now  over  65 
widovi's,  etc.  ' 


(a)  The  Bill  would  give  preferential  treatment  to 
one  class. 

{b)  It  would  not  (ouch  the  bulk  of  cases  now 
coming  on  the  rates. 

(c)  It  would  mvolve  State  interference  with  the 
friendly  societies. 

{d)  It  has  no  finality  and  would  mtroduce  a 
dangerous  element  into  pohtical  electioneering. 

(e)  It  is  full  of  difficulties  of  machinery  as  regards 
settlement  and  would  entail  a  vast  amount  of  office 
work. 

(/)  The  proposed  pensions  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  outdoor  relief. 

{g)  They  may  have  unexpected  results,  e.g.,  on 
wages  or  on  the  condition  of  old  people  who  would 
be  better  in  a  workhouse. 

3.  They  are  not  in  favour  of  the  proposals  contained  in 
Sir  J.  Rankin's  Bill  f  for  the  followmg  reasons,  viz. :  

(a)  Like  Mr.  Holland's  Bill  it  would  treat  one 
class  better  than  others,  a  larger  class  than  in  his  Bill, 
but  still  a  class. 

{b)  As  there  is  no  maximum  limit  to  the  indepen- 

t  Note.— Principal  provisions  of  Sir  J.  Rankin's  Bill.  

Pensions  of  2s.  6d.  at  65  to  all  in  possession  of  an  "  annuity" 
of  same  value  from  any  Assurance  Ottice,  Friendly  Societj', 
or  the  Po5t  Office.  Pension  payable  (out  of  annual  "tants' 
by  Parliament),  in  monthly  piynieats  through  any  Post 
Office,  on  certificate  by  the  Office  or  Society  granting  the 
annuity.  Guardians  may  give  Outdoor  Relief  to°  any 
Pensioner  losing  his  annuity  from  causes  beyond  his  owii 
control,  and  may  claim  the  amount  towards  recoupment. 
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dent  means  of  pensioners,  persons  in  good  position 
would  receive  pensions  towards  which  poorer  classes 
"would  contribute. 

(c)  It  would  not  touch  the  bulk  of  cases  now 
coming  on  the  Poor  Law.  And  where  it  might  do  so 
the  pension  would  probably  often  not  last  from  one 
date  of  payment  to  another. 

{d)  It  would  not  come  into  full  operation  for 
many  years. 

(e)  It  would  involve  State  interference  with  the 
friendly  societies. 

(/)  It  has  no  finality. 

(g)  The  machinery  is  even  more  full  of  difficulties 
than  Mr.  Holland's  Bill. 

{h)  The  pensions  would  be  a  mere  subsidy  to 
interest  on  savings.  Essentially  they  would  be  out- 
door relief  in  aid  of  many  who  do  not  need  it. 

(«)  The  expense  would  be  proportionately  great. 

4.  They  are  not  in  favour  of  any  of  the  suggestions  for 
Poor  Law  reform  contained  in  the  annex  to  your  letter  % 
for  the  following  reasons,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Guardians  already  have  the  power  to  give 
pensions  in  the  shape  of  outdoor  relief  on  grounds  of 
character  or  conduct. 

(h)  The  present  apparent  case  for  reform  resting  on 
a  high  rate  ot  aged  pauperism,  has  largely  been  caused 
by  their  attempts  to  discriminate  in  this  way. 

(c)  Such  attempts  are  sure  to  be  unequal  and 
Imperfect  and  to  cause  discontent ;  and  reform,  if  any, 
should  therefore  be  aimed  at  restricting  rather  than 
extending  them. 

(d)  Of  the  three  suggested  modes  of  dealing  with 
"  deserving  cases  ":  — 

(?.)  Pensions  would  be  suitable  to  very 
few  and  would  be  mere  outdoor  reUef. 

{ii.)  Special  infirmaries  and  old  age 
homes  are  only  workhouses  under  another 
name  unless  made  more  attractive  and  ex- 
pensive. 

(Hi.)  Boarding  out  of  the  aged  would, 
even  more  than  boarding  out  of  children, 
opea  to  abuse,  which  moreover  could  be  less 
efficiently  guarded  against, 

(e)  Guardians  could  not  ensure  constant  informa- 
tion attending  the  circumstances  and  conduct  of 
permanent  pensioners ;  they  cannot  even  do  so 
in  the  case  of  outdoor  paupers  now,  in  spite  of  the 
relief  being  granted  only  from  time  to  time. 


X  Note. — Principal  Poor  Law  Reforms  suggested. — Per- 
sons over  6.5,  destitute  through  immoral  conduct,  to  be 
relieved  only  in  the  Workhouse.  Others  to  be  entitled  to 
a  pension  of  5s.,  or  to  maintenance  in  Special 
Infirmaries  or  Old  Age  Homes,  or  to  Boarding  Out. 
Non-receipt  of  Poor  Law  Belief  before  65  (except  in 
special  circumstances),  or  long  membership  of  a  Friendly 
Society  or  Trades  Union  with  sick  oenefit,  to  be 
evidence  of  moral  and  thrifty  conduct.  Workhouse  main- 
tenance to  be  defrayed  by  State.  Local  Government 
Board  inspection  of  Workhouses  to  promote  above  pro- 
posals. Guardians  to  have  power  to  subscribe  to  or  support 
.41nishouses.  Persons  in  receipt  of  pensions  or  "out  main- 
tenance "  to  su£Fer  no  civil  disqualification. 


(/)  It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  Poor  Law 
life-history  of  applicants.  They  would  not  furnish 
information  against  themselves.  The  attempt  must 
end  in  laxity. 

{g)  Membership  of  friendly  societies,  or  trade 
unions,  however  long,  is  no  evidence  of  moral  con- 
duct. 

{h)  Nationalisation  of  Poor  Law  expenditure  is 
dangerous,  as  tending  to  diminish  the  feeling  of 
rsponsibility  of  administrators. 

(i)  Workhouses  are  already  inspected.  What  new 
powers  and  remedies  is  the  Local  Government  Board 
to  have  to  enforce  "  proper  "  and  economical  manage- 
ment ?  or  for  making  inquiries  into  individual  cases  ? 

(;)  Practically  this  is  done  already,  for  it  is  mere 
outdoor  relief.  Where  it  is  done  it  is  mischievous 
and  unjust,  since  every  pauper  in  an  almshouse 
keeps  out  one  person  of  the  class  for  whom  alms- 
houses were  intended,  i.e.,  poor  people  who  have 
just  about  enough  means  of  their  own  to  live  decently 
with  the  assistance  of  such  institutions. 

{k)  Electors  ought  not  to  be  able  to  derive  unearned 
benefit  from  funds  under  the  control  of  those  whom 
they  elect. 

In  the  result  my  board  regret  to  say  that  in  their 
opinion  none  of  the  proposals  in  your  letter  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  poor  or  to  the  community,  and  as  regards 
the  two  Bills  they  are  confirmed  in  their  opinion  by  the 
Report  of  the  recent  Select  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions, who  (as  you  are  aware)  considered  carefully  and 
rejected  both  schemes  and  reluctantly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  frame  any  satis- 
factory scheme. 

Lest,  however,  you  should  think  that  my  board  con- 
sider that  there  exists  an  evil  for  which  there  is  no  remedy 
the  following  general  remarks  are  added,  in  conclusion, 
for  submission  to  your  committee. 

Experience  shows  that  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to 
begin  any  new  system  of  State  relief.  Such  systems  are 
almost  impossible  to  discontinue  or  to  modify  except  in 
the  direction  of  greater  laxity.  Nothing  can  justify 
their  initiation  except  clear  failure  of  existing  arrange- 
ments and  clear  prospect  of  improvement  under  the 
new  system.  The  present  contention  that  State  aid  is 
needed  for  the  aged  resembles  the  argument  before  18.34 
that  the  able-bodied  could  not  live  on  wages  alone.  In 
both  cases  the  surest  way  to  estabhsh  the  truth  of  such 
an  argument  is  to  act  upon  it.  History  since  1834  has 
shown  that  the  miserable  state  of  the  labourer  before 
that  time  was  chiefly  due  to  this  having  been  done  in  his 
case  and  to  the  false  kindness  of  State  aid.  The  history 
of  this  union  since  1871,  when  the  present  policy  of 
restraining  outdoor  relief  to  the  narrowest  possible 
limits  began,  tends  to  show  that  the  bulk  of  old  age 
pauperism  to-day  is  traceable  to  similar  causes.  No 
doubt  all  arguments  drawn  from  particular  unions  must 
be  scrutinised  before  being  admitted  as  universally 
applicable.  But  the  case  of  Bradfield  does  not  stand 
alone  ;  and  even  if  it  did,  it  raises  a  strong  prima  facie 
presumption  that  the  present  requirement  is  not  old  age 
pmsions  or  more  outdoor  reUef,  so  much  as  more  careful 
administration.  ; 

The  pauperism  of  this  union  now  and  twenty-eight 
years  ago  may  be  thus  stated  : — 


Date. 

Population. 

Indoor. 

Out- 

Total. 

Aged  over  65. 

Total. 

Death  Eate  of 

door. 

In. 

Out. 

L^nion. 

1871  - 

-  January  1st 

15,853 

259 

999 

1,258 

72 

229 

301 

16-5  (1874) 

1898  - 

January  1st 

19,047 
(estimated). 

120 

14 

134 

44 

10 

54 
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And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  even  these  figures  of  indoor 
aged  pauperism  are  subject  to  large  deductions,  on  account 
of  the  helpless  and  lonely,  the  sick,  and  the  vicious, 
none  of  whom  would  under  any  system  be  proper  sub- 
jects for  "  outside  maintenance." 

If  the  pauperism  of  the  whole  country  (England  and 
Wales)  were  on  the  same  scale,  the  result  would  be, 
taking  the  general  pauperism  on  January  1st,  1898, 
excluding  lunatics  and  vagrants : — Instead  of  indoor, 
200,911;  outdoor,  532,29-t ;  total  733,205  ;  there  would 
be  indoor,  196,5,53  ;  outdoor,  22,835  ;   total  219,388. 

In  advocating  the  principles,  the  application  of  which 
has  led  to  these  results,  my  board  are  aware  that  they 
are  open  to  misunderstanding.  Some  may  object  that 
such  administration  is  harsh  and  involves  hardship  to 
the  poor.  My  board  repel  this  suggestion.  They  believe 
that  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  union  will  bear  com- 
parison with  that  in  any  other.  No  locality  can  be  without 
cases  of  hardship  and  distress,  especially  among  those 


whose  nature  keeps  them  from  making  their  want  known 
or  from  accepting  aid  from  others.  But  such  cases  are 
not  common  and  are  believed  to  be  no  more  frequent 
here  than  elsewhere.  And  it  has  ever  been  the  aim  of 
the  Bradfield  Board  to  bear  in  mind,  not  only  those  who  d& 
come  on  the  rates,  but  those  who  do  not,  whether  rate- 
payers or  otherwise ;  remembering  the  principle  under- 
lying the  English  Poor  Law  system  that  in  justice  to 
the  self-supporting  working  classes  "  the  situation  of 
the  pauper  ought  not  on  the  whole  to  be  made  really  or 
apparently  so  ehgible  as  the  situation  of  the  lowest  class 
of  independent  labourer."" — I  am,  sir, 

Robert  Simmons, 
Clerk  to  the.  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardians. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Parliamentary  Committee  of  Old  Age  Pensions, 
19,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 


APPENDIX  No.  CCXI.  (L). 
{Paper  handed  in  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Willink.) 


RELIEF    BY  WAY   OF   LOAN,  WITH  SPECIAL   REFERENCE    TO    MEDICAL  RELIEF 


A  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Poor  Law  Workers  on  May  26th,  1902,  by  H.  G.  Willink,  Esq.,. 

Chairman  of  Bradfield  Union. 


It  seems  almost  too  much  to  hope  that  a  paper  founded 
chiefly  upon  experiences  gained  in  connectioa  with  the 
administration  of  a  small  coimtry  union  can  afford  any 
interest,  still  less  any  instruction,  to  members  of  the 
London  Society  of  Poor  Law  Workers.  Still,  the  very 
fact  of  the  dissimilarity  of  the  conditions  as  to  labour, 
rents,  distances,  etc.,  existing  among  a  rural  population 
of  only  about  19,000  persons,  from  those  existing  in 
large  mctropoUtan  parishes  may  perhaps  furnish  an 
opportunity  of  giving  simpler  illustrations  of  such  a 
subject  as  the  present — "  Relief  by  way  of  Loan,  with 
special  reference  to  Medical  Relief" — than  are  usually 
to  be  found  in  a  great  city,  where  principles  and  issues, 
practice  and  consequence,  sometimes  appear  to  be  ob- 
scured by  the  multiphcity  of  cases  and  agencies. 

A  few  dry  words  of  introduction  as  to  the  legal  powers 
of  guardians  may  be  excusable.*  And,  to  remove  at 
the  outset  a  possible  misapprehension,  it  shall  be  stated 
at  once  that  they  are  not  empowered  to  actually  "  lend  " 
money,  or  money's  worth,  at  all,  to  anyone,  whether 
destitute  or  not,  and  all  that  they  can  legally  do  is  to 
relieve  destitution  where  it  exists,  and  declare  that  the 
relief  is  "given  by  way  of  loan."  ('"Glen's  Poor  Law 
Orders,"  note  to  Outdoor  Relief  Proliibitory  Order, 
Art.  7.)  Further,  in  unions  \\here  the  Outdoor  Relief 
Prohibitory  Order,  1844,  or  the  Outdoor  Relief  Regula- 
tion Order,  1852,  is  in  force,  "  no  relief  which  may  be 
contrary  to  any  regulation  in  such  order  shall  be  given 
by  way  of  loan,"  a  provision  which  is  said  to  have  been 
intended  to  correct  a  prevalent  error,  viz.,  that  there  were 
cases  in  which,  although  guardians  were  forbidden  to  give 
relief  out  and  out,  they  might  nevertheless  give  it  as  a 
loan. 

Subject  to  this,  relief  may,  under  these  Orders  and 
4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  s.  58,  be  granted  by  way  of  loan 
with  or  without  a  receipt  or  engagement  for  repayment 
by  the  recipient,  to  any  destitute  person  over  twenty 
one,  or  his  wife,  or  any  part  of  his  family  under  sixteen 
and  may  be  recovered  in  the  county  court  or  other 
court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  (under  11  &  12  Vict, 
c.  110,  second  part  of  s.  8).  The  guardians  must  appar- 
ently declare  at  the  time  that  it  is  so  given,  for  the  Order 
expressly  states  that  it  may  be  so  given  "  if  the  guardians 
think  fit,"  and  therefore  they  should  be  careful  to  make 


*  The  sections  of  Acts  hereinafter  referred  to  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  Appendix. 


it  clear  that  they  do  so  think  ;  and  its  repayment  may 
be  required  at  any  time  when  the  pauper  can  afford  to 
repay  (Aschrott,  first  edition,  p.  110),  and  the  power 
of  attaching  wages  by  justices'  order  given  by  the  Poor 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1834.  s.  59,  is  expressly  preserved 
by  the  later  Act. 

This  recovery  ot  relief  granted  by  way  of  loan  must 
not  be  confused  with  the  recovery,  as  a  debt,  of  the  cost 
of  relief  under  the  Poor  Law  Union  Cliarges  Amendment 
Act,  1849  (12  &  13  Vict.  c.  103,  s.  16),  which  can  only 
bo  enforced  in  respect  of  relief  given  within  the  last 
previous  twelve  months  and  (in  case  of  death)  the  cost 
of  bm'ial.  This  mode  of  recovery  does  not  require  any 
declaration  to  be  made  at  the  time  the  relief  is  given, 
nor  any  receipt  or  undertaking  to  be  signed  by  the  paujier. 
It  is  enforceable  as  a  debt,  either  by  appropriating  the 
property  in  question,  or  by  process  before  any  local 
court.  It  is  available  against  a  "  pauper  "  having  "  in 
his  possession  or  belonging  to  him "  property  out  of 
which  the  claim  may  be  met.  It  would  appear,  however^ 
to  be  enforceable  against  a  person  after  he  has  ceased 
to  receive  relief,  but  only  in  respect  of  property  coming 
into  his  possession  or  ownership  during  such  receipt,  i.e. 
while  he  is  still  "  a  pauper." 

Nor,  again,  must  the  recovery  of  relief  granted  by  way 
of  loan  be  confused  with  the  recovery  of  maintenance 
money,  by  virtue  of  orders  made  under  the  first  part  of 
s.  8  of  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  110,  against  persons  liable  under 
the  43rd  of  Ehzabeth  to  maintain  relatives  ;  though,  on 
the  other  hand,  inasmueh  as  under  the  Poor  Law  Act 
Amendment  Act.  1834,  s.  56,  relief  to  such  relatives  is 
to  be  deemed  to  be  relief  granted  to  the  persons  liable  to 
maintain  them,  guarchans  may,  perhaps,  by  declaringr 
such  reUef  to  be  granted  on  loan,  bring  the  recovery  of 
it  within  the  scope  of  the  provision  we  are  chiefly  con- 
sidering. 

In  practice,  it  has  sometimes  been  found  convenient 
that  the  relieving  officer,  besides  verbally  explaining  to 
the  apphcant  that  the  relief  is  given  by  way  of  loan, 
should,  in  any  case  where  there  is  the  least  prospect  of 
repayment  being  possible,  endeavour  to  get  him  to  sign 
a  formal  engagement  f  to  repay,  and  a  consent  that,  in 
default,  tlie  amount  shall  be  forthwith  recoverable  as  a 
loan  imder  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act ;  and  that 

t  These  forms  are  printed  by  Messrs.  Knight. 
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«uch  engagement  and  consent  shall  also  extend  and  apply 
to  all  such  further  or  other  relief,  either  in  money  or  in 
kind,  as  shall  be  at  any  time  either  proved  or  admitted 
to  have  been  given  to  or  received  by  him  or  on  his  accoimt 
by  way  of  loan. 

And  in  the  case  of  children  or  othere  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  maintain  relatives,  a  similar  agreementf  with  the 
•guardians  may  be  signed  for  the  payment  of  a  defirjite 
periodical  sum  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  pauper  so 
long  as  he  remains  chargeable.  Or  letters,  if  definite 
■enough  to  support  legal  proceedings,  may  be  accepted 
instead  of  more  formal  documents. 

We  adopt  one  or  other  of  these  quasi-voluntary  courses, 
usually  the  less  formal  one,  at  Bradfield  whenever  possible, 
giving  the  liable  relatives  the  chance  to  make  an  offer,  and 
only  having  recourse  to  extremer  measures  if  no  offer  is 
made,  or  an  insufficient  one  ;  so  that  the  machinerj' 
works  rather  out  of  sight,  to  the  benefit  of  the  self-respect 
■of  those  concerned. 

It  would  be,  perhaps,  interesting  if  I  could  produce 
■detailed  information  and  statistics,  showing  how  this 
system  has  answered  Avith  us.  But,  writing  this  paper 
upon  rather  short  notice,  I  have  been  unable  to  do  as 
much  as  I  could  have  wished  in  this  respect.  And, 
after  all,  in  such  matters  the  proof  of  success  is  to  be 
sought  chiefly  in  the  general  effect  upon  pauperism 
rather  than  in  any  exhaustive  array  of  figures.  At  the 
same  time,  by  one  means  or  another,  our  relieving  officers 
■do  succeed  in  collecting  from  £150  to  £200  a  year,  under 
all  heads,  the  value  of  which,  however,  from  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  great 
jnoral  value  of  the  object  lessons  exhibited  steadily  and 
persistently  for  many  years  to  all  classes  as  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  family  obligations — voluntarily,  if  possible,  but, 
if  not,  then  compulsorily,  in  the  absence  of  good  reason 
1)0  the  contrary. 

The  amounts  recovered  from  individual  recipients  in 
respect  of  relief  specifically  given  "  by  way  of  loan  "  are 
nevertheless  not  large.  The  greater  proportion  of  the 
i3ums  entered  in  our  annual  summaries  as  "  repaid  on 
loan  and  by  relatives  "  are  attributable  really  to  these 
-contributions  by  hable  relatives,  without  any  judicial 
order  or  even  threats  of  summons,  in  respect  of  pauper 
parents,  husbands,  wives,  or  children  in  receipt  of  in- 
stitutional or  other  rehef,  especially  in  lunatic  asylums. 
And  it  would  be  a  troublesome  task  to  disentangle  ac- 
curately one  kind  of  repayment  from  another.  Thus,  in 
the  three  last  years  ending  at  Michaelmas  the  sums  repaid, 
whether  by  the  recipients  or  by  relatives  and  others 
(including  some  contributions  by  persons  not  legally 
liable,  e.g.  brothers),  are  thus  entered  in  the  office  books. 


Years  ending  Michaelmas. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

In  ilaintenance 

*  49.15.5 

66.1.7 

101.17.11 

Outdoor  Relief 
(medical  and 
other)  - 

19.19.1 

27.8.6 

30.1.5.1 

Lunatics  - 

109.5.6 

123.17.1 

111.1.9 

Totals  - 

179.0.0 

217.7.2 

243.14.9 

Of  these  figures,  the  two  first,  in-maintenance  and  out- 
door rehef,  include  any  amounts  paid  in  respect  of  medical 
relief  in  the  infirmary,  or  by  medical  order,  respectively. 

The  infirmary  being  only  a  part  of  the  workhouse, 
relief  there  given  may,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  be 
regarded  as  ordinary  indoor  relief ;  but  the  subject  of 
medical  orders  raises  a  very  different  set  of  questions, 
and  requires  further  consideration. 


It  is,  of  course,  not  necessary  in  this  room  highly  to 
elaborate  the  dangers  underlying  medical  relief  given  at 
the  home  of  the  recipient.  All  the  best  authorities, 
official  and  practical,  have  agreed  in  pronouncing  it  to  be 
the  "  open  door  "  to  pauperism,  as  being  subject  to  the 
class  of  objections  which  apply  to  outdoor  relief,  and  as 
being  even  more  insidious.  Guardians  are  attacked  on 
their  weakest  side.  The  natural  sympathy  with  the 
sick  ;  the  danger  of  denying  medical  assistance  ;  the 
diminished  responsibility  caused  by  professional  recom- 
mendations ;  often  the  absence  of  motives  of  economy, 
where  the  doctors  are  paid  by  salary  alone,  and  the  order 
will  cost  nothing — all  these  forms  work  together  in  fa»vour 
of  the  success  of  applications  for  medical  relief.  And.  the 
poor,  too,  are  exposed  to  greater  temptations  in  this 
than  in  other  matters.  Sickness  may  come  on  them 
unexpectedly  and  undeservedly :  it  may  take  the  spirit 
out  of  them  at  the  critical  moment :  it  may  create  new 
and  alarming  needs,  beyond  the  ordinary  needs  of  Hfe — 
o^ten  it  means  loss  of  work,  and  therefore  of  money,  to 
meet  such  increased  needs  ;  medical  relief  carries  no 
stigma,  not  even  disfranchisement :  the  very  doctor  may 
be  the  same  man  who  is  attending  the  members  of  the 
club — and  what  is  he  paid  for  by  the  guardians  but  to 
attend  the  poor  folk  who  themselves  cannot  afford  to 
pay  him  ?  Everything  pushes  in  the  same  direction,  and 
all  checks  and  landmarks  seem  to  disappear.  And  yet, 
Avith  every  wish  to  be  kind,  how  impossible  it  is  for  re- 
flecting persons  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  results  of  lavish 
medical  relief  !  Friendly  societies  are  injured,  doctors' 
clubs  cannot  live  in  competition  with  the  free  medical 
order.  The  claims  foundf  d  upon  sudden  and  unforeseen 
occurrence  of  illness  easily  attach  themselves  to  cases 
(e.g.  confinements)  possessing  no  such  qualifications. 
The  order  for  medical  attendance  carries  with  it,  naturally 
and  properly,  the  necessary  drugs — it  is  a  small  step  to  the 
other  requisites  for  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  case. 
What  is  beef-tea,  and  what  is  any  nourishing  diet  but  a 
medical  requisite  ?  and  what  are  brandy  and  port-wine 
but  medicines  when  prescribed  by  the  doctor  ?  Guardians 
themselves  have  probably  been  ill,  and  have  learnt  the 
value  of  stimulants  carefully  and  discreetly  used.  How 
can  they  have  the  heart  to  deny  similar  advantages  to  the 
poor,  even  though  they  know  that  there  is  risk  of  the 
patient  not  being  the  one  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  boon  ; 
that  habits  of  temperance  or  abstinence  may  date  their 
destruction  from  the  prescription  of  strong  drink  as  a 
medicine  ;  and  that  doctors  can,  if  they  choose,  prescribe 
stimulants  in  forms  less  attractive  but  equally  efficacious  ? 
,How  simple  it  all  is  ;  and  how  complicated  ! 

The  problem  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  one.  Perhaps  the 
best,  if  not  the  only,  solution  lies  in  granting  all  medical 
reUef  on  loan,  in  the  first  instance. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  in  the  abstract  that  every-' 
body  should  provide  everything  needful,  including  medical 
attendance,  for  himself  and  for  those  dependent  on  him, 
yet  anything  like  a  wholesale  denial  of  medical  relief  would, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  impolitic,  impracticable, 
and  inhumane. 

Not  only  would  there  be  risk  of  serious  and  scandalous 
consequences,  but  also  it  is  to  the  public  interest  that 
sickness  should  be  cured  as  soon  as  possible,  if  only  to 
prevent  the  need,  which  may  follow  neglect,  for  more  than 
mere  medical  relief.  In  fact,  the  General  Order  of  1847, 
Art.  215  (see,  too.  Art.  11  of  General  Order,  April  22,  1871, 
as  regards  its  apphcation  to  the  Metropolis),  explicitly 
directs  the  relieving  officer  to  procure  medical  attendance 
"  in  any  case  of  sickness  or  accident  requiring  "  such 
relief.  Nor,  apparently,  has  he  absolute  discretion  in 
deciding  what  is  a  case  of  urgent  necessity,t  his  only  safe 
ground  of  refusing  relief,  where  urgency  is  alleged,  being 
clear  non-existence  of  destitution. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  the  reliev- 
ing officer,  upon  whom  the  first  responsibihty  falls,  cannot, 
however  diUgent  and  discreet,  be  expected  to  do  much 
unaided  towards  keeping  medical  orders  within  reasonable 
bounds.  He  cannot,  even  if  he  might,  judge  by  degrees 
of  illness  ;  he  may  often  be  obliged  to  act  without  delay, 
and  he  must  necessarily  take  care  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  there  is  a  considerable  con- 
sensus of  opiruon  that  the  remedy  can  be  fouad,  as  has 


*  Inclu'ling  one  funeral. 


t  See  the  decision  in  Clark  v.  Joslin.    27  L.T.  (N.S.)  762, 
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been  already  said,  in  granting  "  by  way  of  loan,"  at  any 
rats  in  the  first  instance,  all  medical  orders.  This  course 
has  been  recommended  by  most  writers  on  the  subject, 
and  has  been  extensively  adopted.  Mr.  R.  A.  Leach,  in 
his  interesting  paper  read  in  1891  to  the  North-Western 
Poor  Law  Conference,  states  (p.  192)  that  in  eighty- three 
out  of  320  unions  in  which  he  had  made  inquiry  medical 
relief  was  being  given  on  loan,  and  with  good  results.* 

In  practice,  however,  the  system  has  been  found  to 
deve  op  complications  of  its  own,  and  in  introducing  it 
for  the  first  time  considerable  care  has  to  be  taken.  For 
instance,  unless  the  guardians  can  prove  that  they  have 
been  put  to  certain  definite  expense,  they  cannot  recover 
anything  in  respect  of  an  order  for  medical  relief,  however 
<3learly  they  may  have  declared  that  it  was  given  on  loan. 
Ihis  point  can  be  met  by  making  every  order  carry  with  it 
a  special  remuneration  or  "case  fee"  to  the  medical 
otbcer;  and  this  was  long  ago  done  in  Bradfield,  the 
doctors  appointed  after  a  certain  date  being  paid,  not  by 
salary,  but  by  case  fee.    This  course  again,  however  led 
to  a  further  difficulty,  it  being  found,  as  the  effect  of  the 
loan  system  became  more  and  more  felt,  that  the  number 
of  case  fees  was  too  small  to  provide  sufficient  remunera- 
tion for  the  doctors.    It  did  not  appear  to  be  right  to  raise 
the  amount  of  the  individual  fee  :  and  it  was  far  from  the 
wish  of  the  board,  even  had  it  been  wdse,  to  treat  their 
medical  officer  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  discontent. 
Ihe  whole  matter  was  reconsidered,  therefore,  with  the 
following  results.    All  the  district  medical  officers  are  now 
paid  on  the  same  system  and  the  same  scale,  viz.  -.—(a)  a 
fixed  salary  at  the  rate  of  £13  10s.  per  1,000  of  tlie  popula- 
tion in  their  district ;  (b)  case  fees  in  adchtion  up  to  a 
maximum  of  one-third  the  amount  of  such  fixed  salary ; 
the  usual  special  surgical  and  midwifery  fees  under  the 
Poor  Law  Board  Order  of  1847  being,  of  course,  left  un- 
touched.   The  case  fee  is  6s.  for  each  ordinary  medioal 
order  granted,  lasting  two  months  ;  and  8s.  for  a  per- 
manent order  in  chronic  cases,  lasting  one  year.  All 
medical  orders  are  granted  in  the  first  instance  on  loan, 
and  the  fact  is  printed  in  red  across  them.    The  relievint; 
officer  enters  all  ai^plications  in  his  Application  and  Repoi  t 
Book,  and  (if  he  has  not  had  time  to  obtain  the  directions 
of  the  board  before  granting  the  order)  reports  to  th<^ 
guardians  at  their  next  meeting,  when  the  loan  is  either 
cancelled  or  is  entered  in  the  "  Loan  Book,"  and  collected 
in  one  sum  or  by  instalments,  as  the  case  may  require, 
the  amount  of  the  loan  being  the  amount  of  the  case  fee 
carried  by  the  order,  and  the  reheving  officer  receiving  a 
commission  upon  the  sums  collected.    It  has  not  been 
found  necessary  to  adopt  the  course,  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Leach  and  others,  of  requiring  the  personrl 
attendance   at  the    board  of  applicants,   or  someone 
representing  them.    In  fact,  this  is  in  the  country  prac- 
tically impossible,  owing  to  the  distance.    The  relievincr 
■officer  is  expected  and  required  to  make  close  inquiry,  and 
this  has  so  far  proved  sufficient. 

Even  this  system  is  not  perfect,  for  it  is  probable  that  a 
certain  number  of  cases  are  attended  gratis,  without  aiiv 
order  at  all,  by  the  doctors,  who  are,  perhaps.  naturallV 
rather  inclined  to  think  that  they  can  judge  of  the  circuin  - 
fitanccs  of  the  poor  quite  as  well  as  the  relieving  offic(^rs 
ean,J  and  who,  moreover,  are  practically  unable  to  refuse 
off-hand  to  attend  sudden  summonses  to  cases  in  which, 
upon  examination,  there  proves  to  be  little  the  matter,' 
and  for  which  a  medical  order  could  not  be  expected. 

Making  allowances,  however,  for  all  this,  the  system 
may  fairly  be  considered  to  work  well,  and  to  have"  been 
instrumental  in  saving  hundreds  of  people  from  becomincr 
paupers,  as  the  following  figures  will  show  :— 

1873 —  Over  700  medical  orders  Avere  given 

1874-  „  „        „  J  • 
1875— 


1876— The  system  of  giving  all  medical  relief  on  loan 
adopted. 

(No  returns  available.) 


Medical 
Orders 
granted. 

Cancelled 
during 
year. 

In  course 
of  collec- 
tion and 
undecided. 

Recovered 
on  Medical 
Relief 
Orders. 

1886 

27 

19 

8 

£ 

? 

1891 

46 

28 

18 

1    1  0 

1898 

42 

32 

10 

1  12  3 

1899 

34 

27 

7 

0  16  1 

1900 

46 

41 

r> 

0  17  7 

1.901 

37 

34 

3 

0   0  0 

*  For  a  list  of  papers  read  at  l\or  Law  Conferences  on  the 
subject  of  Medical  Relief,  &c.,  see  the  end  of  tliis  Appendix. 

+  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  be  expressin"  mvself 
unfavourably  to  the  doctors,  whose  kindness  and  devotion 
as  a  body  to  tlie  sick  poor  no  one  respects  more  than  f 
do.  Lut  then-  attention  to  the  needs  of  a  patient  does  not 
necessarily  brmg  full  knowle<lge  of  resources  available  by 
imi  ;  and  it  is  not  their  business  neither  is  it  their  respon'=:i- 
bihty,  to  consider  the  indirect  results,  from  a  social  point 
of  view  of  public  relief,  whether  medical  or  otherwise 
l>eing  allowel  to  grow  beyond  strictly  limited  bounds 


It  will  be  observed  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
orders  granted  are  "  cancelled,"  either  immediately  after 
bemg  granted  or  later..   But  this  really  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  system  has  done  its  work  by  reducing  and 
confining  the  applications  to  those  cases  in  which  it  will 
be  hardly  contended  that  medical  rehef  should  not  be 
given  at  all ;  and  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  bulk  of 
them  are  cases  of  aged  people  towards  whom  their  relatives 
and  neighbours  are  akeady  doing  their  duty  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.    Orders  are  also  sometimes  cancelled 
after  part  only  of  the  money  has  been  repaid— if  the  board 
are  satisfied  that  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made,  and 
that  the  circumstances  justify  the  favour.    The  system 
IS  well  understood  among  the  poor ;  actual  proceedmgs 
have  not  been  necessary  for  ten  years  at  least,  the  mere 
threat  being  sufficient ;   and  it  is  long  since  there  has 
even  been  any  complaint  so  far  as  I  have  heard.  On 
one  occasion— the  last  one  that  I  remember— in  1893. 
a  woman  for  some  of  whose  children  medical  orders  had 
been  granted,  expressed  great  mdignation  when  applica- 
tion was  made  for  repayment,  her  husband  being  in  full 
work.    Being  a  woman  of  spirit,  she  went,  indeed,  so  far 
as  to  write  (in  her  husband's  name)  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  who  in  due  course  forwarded  to  the  guardians 
her  letter  and  invited  remarks.    Their  reply  sums  up 
compendiously  the  ground  upon  which  the  policy  rests, 

and  I  venture  to  quote  from  it  the  following,  viz.  :  

"  As  the  Local  Government  Board  are  a-svare,  medical 
orders  are  in  this  union  invariably  granted,  in  the  fu-st 
instance,  on  loan,  the  amount  charged  to  the  recipent  in 
respect  of  each  order  being  6s.,  and  the  loans  being 
repaid  or  cancelled  according  to  circumstances. 

"  It  is  not  the  wish  and  has  never  been  the  practice  of  the 
guardians  to  exercise  undue  severity  as  regards  repay- 
ment in  the  small  number  of  instances  in  which  apphcation 
is  made  for  such  orders.  Steps  are  taken  to  enforce 
payment  only  when  the  guardians  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  ability  to  pay.  That  this  is  so  may  be  gathered  from 
the  annual  reports,  e.g.  out  of  the  forty-nine  orders  granted 
in  1892,  twenty-two  have  been  already  cancelled. 

"At  the  same  time,  a  long  experience  has  only 
strengthened  theii-  conviction  that  free  medical  rehef, 
unless  carefully  guarded,  is  an  open  door  to  pauperism! 
and  is  therefore,  in  the  long  run,  not  a  boon,  but  an 
injury  to  the  poor. 

"  They  are  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  it  is  prima  facie 
the  duty  of  heads  of  famihes  to  do  theu-  best  to  provide 
medical  as  well  as  other  necessaries  both  for  themselves 
and  their  young  children,  and  that  anything  which  may 
encourage  the  expectation  that  such  responsibilities 
may  be  shifted  on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  ratepayers  will 
weaken  the  sense  of  this  duty,  and  is  calculated  to  hinder 
part  of  the  of  habits  of  thrift  and  forethought.  In  this 
the  growth  country,  from  4s.  to  5s.  a  year  for  an  adult, 
and  2s.  for  a  child  (sometimes  limited  to  a  maximum 
total  of  12s.  per  family,  or  less  than  3d.  per  week),  is 
the  "  usual  doctor's  club  "  or  chspensary  subscription, 
by  which  medical  attendance  can  be  secm'ed,  and  this 
sum  does  not  appear  to  call  for  excessive  self-denial. 

Note.— These  figures  do  not  include  sucli  medical  cards 
as  are  given,  rompulsorihj,  under  Art.  76,  Consolidation 
Order,  July  1847. 
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"  No  doubt  there  may  sometimes  be  exceptional  cases 
in  which  adherence  to  the  above  principles  may  seem 
likely  to  entail  hardship  ;  but,  while  holding  themselves 
free  to  relax  their  appUcation  of  these  principles  in  extra- 
ordinary emergencies,  the  guardians  consider  that,  as  a 
rule,  such  exceptional  cases  are  best  assisted  through 
private  channels,  inasmuch  as  (in  the  words  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners'  First  Report)  '  Every  exception, 
every  violation  of  the  general  rule,  to  meet  a  real  case  of 
unusual  hardship,  lets  in  a  whole  class  of  fraudulent 
cases  by  which  that  rule  must  in  time  be  destroyed. 
Where  cases  of  real  hardship  occur,  the  remedy  must  be 
applied  by  individual  charity,  a  virtue  for  which  no 
system  of  compulsory  relief  can  be  or  ought  to  be  a 
substitute,' " 

{Here  follow  details  as  to  the  'particular  case  in  question.) 

"  If  such  cases  as  this  were  to  obtain  free  medical  relief 
without  the  intervention  of  some  test  there  would  be  found 
great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  other  more  or  less  similar 
applications  which,  with  or  without  bona  fides,  would  be 
almost  certain  to  follow  in  increasing  numbers,  and  the 
guardians  feel  that,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  example,  they 
are  justified  in  declining  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion 
to  release  C.  from  the  obligation  which  he  has  himself 
knowingly  undertaken. 

"  They  have  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
stating  their  views  on  this  important  subject  at  some 
length,  in  order  to  place  plainly  on  record  the  principle 
upon  which  they  are  endeavouring  to  act." 

The  Local  Government  Board,  who  had-  in  the  first 
instance  informed  the  complainant  that  they  could  not 
interfere  with  the  guardians'  discretion,  tacitly  approved 
of  this  letter,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the  matter.  After 
exacting  some  payments,  the  guardians  were  able  to  excuse 
a  part  of  the  instalments. 

The  general  advantages  of  the  system  may,  in  conclusion 
be  thus  summarised: — 

(a)  The  knowledge  that  they  will  be  expected  to 
repay  acts  as  a  check  upon  applicants  ;  while  the 
postponement  of  the  day  of  payment  prevents  hard- 
ship. 

(b)  The  immediate  report  to  the  board  is  a  check, 
and  the  commission  upon  the  amount  collected  is  a 
stimulus,  to  the  relieving  officer  ;  who  is  also  able  to 
feel  that  in  cases  of  doubt  he  may  properly  give  the 
order. 

(c)  The  fixed  salary  and  the  additional  fees 
together  make  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  the 
doctor. 

(d)  The  fixed  case  fee,  per  order,  gets  over  the  legal 
difficulty  as  to  recoverability. 

(e)  The  case  fee,  involving  a  specific  expenditure 
upon  the  case,  appeals  to  the  economical  instincts  of 
guardians. 

(/)  The  whole  system,  by  discouraging  the  poor 
from  relying  upon  Poor  Law  medical  relief,  tends  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  friendly  societies  and  doctors' 
clubs,  which  are  the  best  antidotes  to  pauperism. 
Whether  such  a  system  is  applicable  in  London  is  another 
question,  and  one  upon  which  the  members  of  this  society 
are  better  able  to  pronounce  than  am  I,  for  I  am  not 
familiar  enough  with  the  administration  of  the  Metro- 
politan unions    to  know   how  far  the  same  principles 
have  been  put  into  practice  by  Metropolitan  guardians. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  efforts  in  that  direction  would  still 
meet  with  support  at  the  hands  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 


Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834  (4  efe  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76). 

S.  58.  Any  reHef,  or  the  cost  price  thereof,  which  shall 
be  given  to  or  on  account  of  any  poor  person  above  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  or  to  his  wife,  or  any  part  of  his  family 
under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  which  the  said  commissioners 
shall  by  any  rule,  order,  or  regulation  declare  or  direct  to 


be  given  or  considered  as  given  by  way  of  loan,  and 
whether  any  receipt  for  such  relief  or  engagement  to 
repay  the  same,  or  the  cost  price  thereof,  or  any  part  there- 
of, shall  have  been  given  or  not  by  the  person  to  or  on 
account  of  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so  given,  shall 
be  considered  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a 
loan  to  such  poor  person. 

S.  59.  Provides  that  justices  may  attach  wages  in  the 
hands  of  masters  and  employers  for  repa3TQaent  of  relief 
given  by  way  of  loan. 

11  cfc  12  Vict.  c.  110,  s.  8. 

The  guardians  of  any  union  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain 
orders  of  maintenance  upon  the  relatives  liable  under  any 
statute  now  in  force  to  maintain  any  poor  person  whose 
relief  would  be  chargeable  to  the  common  fund  of  the  _ 
union,  in  like  manner  as  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
of  any  parish  can  now  obtain  the  same,  and  may  expend 
in  respect  of  such  person  out  of  such  fund  any  money  for 
any  purpose  which  the  overseers  of  the  parish  to  which 
such  person,  if  chargeable,  would  have  belonged  might 
have  done. 

And  all  relief  to  be  granted  to  any  pauper  upon  loan  and 
which  shall  be  chargeable  to  the  common  fund  of  the 
union,  or  to  any  parish  therein,  may  be  recoverable  in  the 
county  court  or  other  court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts  for  the  district  wherein  the  union  or  the  major  part 
thereof  shall  be  comprised,  on  the  plaint  of  the  said 
guardians,  who  may  apply  to  be  heard  in  such  court 
by  any  officer  appointed  by  them  for  such  purpose  in 
manner  prescribed  by  the  statute  enabling  them  to  appoint 
officers  to  act  for  them  ;  provided  nevertheless  that  the 
remedy  already  provided  by  law  for  the  recovery  of  reUef 
granted  on  loan  shall  be  in  force  and  applicable  to  the 
relief  so  chargeable  to  the  common  fund  as  aforesaid. 

12  cfe  13  Vict.  c.  103,  s.  16. 

When  any  pauper  shall  have  in  his  possession,  or  belong- 
ing to  him,  any  money  or  valuable  security  for  money, 
the  guardians  of  the  union  or  parish  within  which  such 
pauper  is  chargeable  may  take  and  appropriate  so  much 
of  such  money  or  the  produce  of  such  security,  or  recover 
the  same  as  a  debt  before  any  local  court,  as  will  reimburse 
the  said  guardians  for  the  amount  expended  by  them,, 
whether  on  behalf  of  the  common  fund  or  of  any  parish,, 
in  the  relief  of  such  pauper  during  the  period  of  twelve 
months  prior  to  such  taking  and  appropriation,  or  prior  to 
such  proceedings  for  the  recovery  thereof  (as  the  case  may 
be)  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  any  pauper  having  in 
his  possession  or  belonging  to  him  any  money  or  property, 
the  guardians  of  the  union  or  parish  wherein  such  pauper 
shall  die  may  reimburse  themselves  the  expenses  incurred, 
by  them  in  and  about  the  burial  of  such  pauper  and  in 
and  about  the  maintenance  of  such  pauper  at  any  time 
during  the  twelve  months  previous  to  the  decease. 


Poor  Law  Conference  Papers  on  Medical  Relief,  dhc. 

1875. — South  Eastern  Poor  Law  Conference,  Medical 
Clubs  (H.  Hemsted),  p.  249. 

1883. — West  Midland  Poor  Law  Conference,  Medical 
Relief  (Dr.  Hickinbotliam),  p.  4. 

Eastern  Poor  Law  Conference,  Medical  Relief  (Rev. 
J.  F.  A.  Hervey),  p.  160. 

Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  Medical  Relief  (W.. 
Bousfield),  p.  427. 

1889. — West  Midland  Poor  Law  Conference,  Provident. 
Medical  Clubs  (F.  Townsend),  p.  21. 

North  Western  Poor  Law  Conference,  Provident. 
Medical  Clubs  (O'Hanlon),  p.  203. 

1891.  — North  Western  Poor  Law  Conference,  Medical 
Relief  (R.  A.  Leach),  p.  184. 

1892.  — South  Wales  Poor  Law  Conference,  Outdoor 
Medical  Relief  (Dr.  H.  J.  Paine),  p.  160. 

(These  Reports  are  sold  by  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  &  Son> 
Orchard  House,  Great  Smith  Street,  AVestminster.)      .  . 
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STATEMENT  OF   EVIDENCE  BY   MR.  H.  HOWORTH  WOOD,   CHAIRMAN,   DORE  BOARD 

OF  GUARDIANS. 


Miscellaneous  Rueal — Hekefordshire. 


1.  The  amount  of  out-ielief  given  during  the  last  year 
has  decreased  from  £1,759  10s.  2d.  in  1905  for  an  average 
weekly  number  of  296  recipients  to  £1,092  14s.  8d.  in 
1906  for  283  recipients. 

2.  It  seems  that  the  high  percentage  arises  from  the 
proximity  of  the  district  to  tlie  Monmouthshire  and 
Welsli  coalfields  to  which  many  of  the  able-bodied 
young  men  go  to  obtain  high  wages  und  to  the  fact  that 
there  ar<j  many  peasant  owners  of  land  who  have  in- 
herited or  acquired  holdings  on  the  lands  which  were 


formerly  commons,  Herefordshire  having  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  proprietors  for  its  size  than  any  other  couaty 
in  England. 

3.  It  also  appears  that  when  men  leave  the  district 
they  frequently  neglect  to  support  or  aid  their  parents 
or  indigent  relatives,  and  it  is  difificult  to  compel  them  to 
do  so. 

4.  The  population  is  probably  still  decreasing  away 
from  the  railwajs. 
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Appendix  Vol.  XXXV.— Index  to  the  Repoet  on  England  and  Wales. 


Appendix  Vol.  XXXVL— Some  Industries  Employing  Women  Paupers. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Report  (Appendix  Vol:  XVII.)  by  Miss  Constance  Williams 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  on  the  Eflect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages  and  the  Conditions 
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Appendix  Vol.  L— English  Official  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  mainly  of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England  and  Wales.  1st  to  34th  Days:  8th  January  to  22nd  May,  1906:  Questions  1 
to  14,880. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  A.  -English  Official  Evidence. 

Appendices  to  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  included  in  Vol.  I.,  being  mainly  the  evidence 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  I.  B.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vols.  I.  and  I.  A. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.— London  Evidence. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  London  \vitnesses.  36th  to  48th 
Days  :  28th  May  to  23rd  July,  1906  :  Questions  14,881  to  24,739. 

Appendix  Vol.  II.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  11. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.— Associations  and  Critics. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  mainly  of  critics  of  the  Poor  Law  and  of 
witnesses  representing  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Associations.  49th  to  71st  Days : 
1st  October  to  17th  December,  1906  :  Questions  24,740  to  35,450. 

Appendix  Vol.  III.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  III. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV. — Urban  Centres. — Liverpool,  Manchester,  West  Yorks,  and  Midlands. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
the  British  Medical  Association  and  of  witnesses  from  the  following  provincial  urban 
centres — Liverpool  and  Man  hester  districts.  West  Yorkshire,  Midland  Towns.  72nd  to 
89th  Days  :  14th  January  to  26th  March,  1907  :  Questions  35,451  to  48,347. 

Appendix  Vol.  IV.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IV. 

Appendix  Vol.  V. — Urban  Centres. — South  Wales  and  North  Eastern  Counties. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  urban  centres  in  the  following  districts  : — South  Wales  and  North 
Eastern  Counties,  90th  to  94th  Days  :  15th  April  to  30th  April,  1907  :  Questions  48,348 
to  53,067. 

Appendix  Vol.  V.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol  V. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.— Scotland, 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Scotland.  95th  to  110th  Daya, 
and  139th  and  149th  Days  :  6th  May  to  21st  June,  1907,  and  13th  January  and 
2nd  March,  1908  :  Questions  53,068  to  67,565  ;  88,667  to  89,046  ;  94,629  to  95,323. 

Appendix  Vol.  VI.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VI. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.— Rural  Centres.— Friendly  Societies,  etc. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  from  various  rural  centres  in  the  South  Western,  Western,  and  Eastern 
Counties,  from  the  Parish  of  Poplar  Borough  and  from  the  National  Conference  of 
Friendly  Societies.  111th  to  122nd  Days:  9th  July  to  7th  October,  1907:  Questions 
67,566  to  77,734. 

Appendix  Vol.  VII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIJ. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIIL— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
witnesses  relating  chiefly  to  the  subject  of  "  Unemployment."  123rd  to  138th  Days  : 
14th  October  to  10th  December,  1907  :  Questions  77,735  to  88,666. 

Appendix  Vol.  VIII.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  VIII. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.— Unemployment. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  containing  the  oral  and  written  evidence  of 
further  witnesses  relating  to  the  subject  of  Unemployment,  etc.  140th  to  148tli  Days  : 
150th  to  156th  Davs,  and  158th  Day  :  14th  January,  1908,  to  11th  May,  1908.  Questions 
89,048  to  94,628  ;  95,324  to  99,350  ;  100,020  to  100,590. 

Appendix  Vol.  IX.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  IX. 

Appendix  A^ol.  X. — Ireland. 

Minutes  of  Evidence  (with  Appendices)  relating  to  Ireland.  157th  and  159th  Days : 
25th  April  and  12th  May,  1908  :  Questions  99,351  to  100,019  ;  100,591  to  100,928. 

Appendix  Vol.  X.  A.— Index. 

Index  to  Appendix  Vol.  X. 

Appendix  Vol.  XL — Miscellaneous. 

Miscellaneous  Papers.  Communications  from  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Others, 
etc.,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XII. — Commissioners'  Memoranda. 

Reports,  Memoranda,  and  Tables  prepared  by  certain  of  the  Commissioners, 
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Appendix  Vol.  XIII. — Diocksan  Reports. 

Diocesan  Eeports  on  the  Methods  of  administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  Poverty  in  England  and  Wales. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIV. — Investigatoes'  Eeports.— Medical  Relief. 

Report  on  the  Methods  and  Results  of  the  present  system  of  administering  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  bv 
Dr.  Mc Vail. 

Appeni'IX  Vol.  XV. — Investigators'  Reports. — Charity. 

Report  on  the  Administrative  Relation  of  Charity  and  the  Poor  Law,  and  the  extent 
and  the  actual  and  potential  utility  of  Endowed  and  Voluntary  Charities  in  England  and 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Kay  and  Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVI. — Investigators'  Reports. — Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions. 

Reports  on  the  Relation  of  Industrial  and  Sanitary  Conditions  to  Pauperism,  by 
Mr.  Steel  Maitland  and  Miss  R.  E.  Squire. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIL — Investigators'  Reports. — Out-relief  and  Wages. 

Reports  on  the  effect  of  Outdoor  Relief  on  Wages,  and  the  Conditions  of  Employment, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  and  Miss  Williams. 

Appendix  Vol.  XVIIL— Investigators'  Reports.— Children  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  Unions  in  London  and  in  the  Provinces,  by  Dr.  Ethel  Williams 
and  Miss  Longman  and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  England  and  Wales. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  London,  and  generally 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Jackson  and  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  A. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemjjloyed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  i-elieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Pringle. 

Appendix  Vol.  XIX.  B. — Investigators'  Reports. — Unemployment  :  Ireland. 

Report  on  the  Effects  of  Employment  or  Assistance  given  to  the  Unemployed  since 
1886  as  a  means  of  relieving  Distress  outside  the  Poor  Law  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson. 

Appendix  Vol.  XX.— Investigators'  Reports.— Boy  Labour. 

Report  on  Boy  Labour  in  London  and  certain  other  Typical  Towns,  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Jackson,  with  a  Memorandum  from  the  General  Post  Office  on  the  Conditions  of 
Employment  of  Telegraph  Messengers. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXL — Investigators'  Reports. — Refusal  of  Out-relief. 

Reports  on  the  Effect  of  the  Refusal  of  Out-relief  on  the  Applicants  for  such  Relief, 
by  Miss  G.  Harlock. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXII. — Investigators'  Reports. — Overlapping  of  Medical  Relief  in  London. 

Report  on  the  Overlapping  of  the  Work  of  the  Voluntary  General  Hospitals  vdth 
that  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Relief  in  certain  districts  of  London,  by  Miss  N.  B.  Roberts. 

Appendix  Vol  XXIIL— Investigators'  Reports.— Children  :  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Children  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  various  forms  of 
Poor  Law  Relief  in  certain  parishes  in  Scotland,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons  and  Miss  Longman 
and  Miss  Phillips. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIV. — Investigators'  Reports.- Able-bodied  and  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

Report  on  a  Comparison  of  the  Physical  Condition  of  "Ordinary"  Paupers  in 
certain  Scottish  Poorhoupes  with  that  of  the  Able-bodied  Paupers  in  certain  English 
Workhouses  and  Labour  Yards,  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Parsons. 

-Appenddc  Vol.  XXV.— Statistical. 

Statistical  ISIemoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  England  and  Wales,  prepared  by  the 
Staff  of  the  Commission  and  by  Government  Departments,  and  Others,  and  Actuarial 
Reports. 

.  Appendix  Vol.  XX VI.-Charities.  ■  n  .  .i,    ^A  ■  ■  .  * 

Documents  relating  more  especially  to  the  Administration  of  Chanties. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXVIL— Replies  of  Distress  Committees. 

Replies  by  Distress  Committees  in  England  and  Wales  to  Questions  circulated  on 
the  subject  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  1905. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXV  Reports  of  Visits  to  Poor  Law  and  Charitable  Institutions  and  to  Meetings  of  Local 

Authorities  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXIX.— Report  by  General  Assembly  of  Church  of  Scotland. 

Report  on  the  Methods  of  Administering  Charitable  Assistance  and  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  Poverty  in  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Church  Interests 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXX.— Scotland.  •  i,  ^  q   .i  j 

Documents  relating  specially  to  bcotland. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXL— Ireland  i        .   r  i    ^  * 

Statistical  Memoranda  and  Tables  relating  to  Ireland,  etc. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXII.-Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee   ,      ^  .    .    ^  n 

Report  on  Visits  paid  by  the  Foreign  Labour  Colonies  Committee  ot  the  Commission 
to  certain  Institutions  in  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 

Appfndix  Vol  XXXIII.-- Foreign  Poor  Relief  Systems. 

■"^  *  Foreign  and  Colonial  Systems  of  Poor  Relief,  with  a  Memorandum  on  the  Relief  of 

Famiaes  in  India. 

Appendix  Vol.  XXXIV. -List  of  Witnesses. 

APPENDIX     oi..  Alphabetical  Li.ts  of  Oral  and  Non-oral  Witnesses. 
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